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Preface 


HE Catholic Encyclopedia, as its name implies, proposes to give its readers 
full and authoritative information on the entire cycle of Catholic interests, 
action and doctrine. What the Church teaches and has taught; what she 
has done and is still doing for the highest welfare of mankind; her methods, 
past and present; her struggles, her triumphs, and the achievements of her 
members, not only for her own immediate benefit, but for the broadening and deepening 
of all true science, literature and art — all come within the scope of The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. It differs from the general encyclopedia in omitting facts and information which 
hav(^ no reflation to the Church. On the other hand, it is not exclusively a church encyclo- 
pcnlia, nor is it limited to the ecclesiastical sciences and the doings of churchmen. It 
records all that Catholics have done, not only in behalf of charity and morals, but also 
for the intellectual and artistic development of mankind. It chronicles what Catholic 
artists, educators, poets, scientists and men of action have achieved in their several 
provinces. In this respect it differs from most other Catholic encyclopedias. The 
Iklitons arc fully aware that there is no specifically Catholic science, that mathematics, 
chemistry, physiology and other branches of human knowledge are neither Catholic, 
Jewish, nor Protestant; but when it is commonly asserted that Catholic principles are 
an obstacles to s(n(aitific research, it seems not only proper but needful to register what 
and how muclx Catholics have contributed to every department of knowledge. 

No one who is interested in human history, past and present, can ignore the Catholic 
Church, cithc^r as an institution which has been the central figure in the civilized world 
for nearly two thousand years, decisively affecting its destinies, religious, literary, scientific, 
social and political, or as an existing power whose influence and activity extend to every 
part of the globe. In the past century the Church has grown both extensively and in- 
tensively among English-speaking peoples. Their living interests demand that they 
should havc^ the means of informing themselves about this vast institution, which, whether 
they are Catholics or not, affects their fortunes and their destiny. As for Catholics, 
their duty as members of the Church impels them to learn more and more fully its prin- 
ciples; while among Protestants the desire for a more intimate and accurate knowledge 
of things Catholic increases in proportion to the growth of the Church in numbers and in im- 
portance. The Catholic clergy are naturally expected to direct inquirers to sources of the 
needed information; yet they find only too often that the proper answers to the questions 
proposed are not to be met with in English literature. Even the writings of the best inten- 
tioned authors are at times disfigured by serious errors on Catholic subjects, which are 
for the most part due, not to ill-will, but to lack of knowledge. It would be fatuous to 
hope to call into iuMaediate existence a Catholic English literature adequate to supply 
this knowledge and correct errors. The Encyclopedia, therefore, is the most convenient 
means of doing both, enabling, as it does, the foremost Catholic scholars in every part 
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of the world to contribute articles in the condensed form that appeals to the man of action, 
and with the accuracy that satisfies the scholar. 

Designed to present its readers with the full body of Catholic teaching, the Encyclo- 
pedia contains not only precise statements of what the Church has defined, but also an 
impartial record of different views of acknowledged authority on all disputed questions. 
In all things the object of the Encyclopedia is to give the whole truth without prejudice, 
national, political or factional. In the determination of the truth the most recent and 
acknowledged scientific methods are employed, and the results of the latest research in 
theology, philosophy, history, apologetics, archseology, and other sciences are given 
careful consideration. 

The work is entirely new, and not merely a translation or a compilation from other 
encyclopedic sources. The Editors have insisted that the articles should contain the 
latest and most accurate information to be obtained from the standard works on each 
subject. Contributors have been chosen for their special knowledge and skill in present- 
ing the subject, and they assume the responsibility for what they have written. Repre- 
senting as they do Catholic scholarship in every part of the world, they give the work an 
international character. 

The Encyclopedia bears the imprimatur of the Most Reverend Archbishop under 
whose jurisdiction it is published. In constituting the Editors the ecclesiastical censors, 
he has given them a singular proof of his confidence and of his desire to facilitate the 
publication of the work which he has promoted most effectively by his influence and 
kindly co-operation. 

The Editors take occasion on the appearance of this first volume to express their grati- 
tude to all who have taken part with them in this enterprise; in particular to the hier- 
archy for their cordial endorsement; to Catholic publishers and to the editors of the 
Catholic press for their frequent courtesies; to the contributors for their ready co-operation; 
to the original subscribers for their generous support; to the directors of the Company 
organized specially to produce the work, and to many non-Catholics for their kindly 
encouragement. 
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Tables of Abbreviations 


The following tables and notes are intended to guide readers of The Catholic Encyclopedia in 
interpreting those abbreviations, signs, or technical phrases which, for economy of space, will be most fre- 
quently used in the work. For more general information see the article Abbreviations, Ecclesiastical. 


1. — General Abbreviations. 

a article. 

ad an at the year (Lat. ad annum). 

an., ann the year, the years (Lat. annus, 

anni). 

ap in (Lat. apud). 

art article. 

Assyr Assyrian. 

A. S Anglo-Saxon. 

A. V Authorized Version (i.e. tr. of the 


Bible authorized for use in the 
Anglican Church — the so-called 
‘Tung James”, or “Protestant'^ 
Bible. 


b born. 

Bk Book. 

B1 Blessed. 

C. , c about (Lat. circa); canon; chap- 

ter; compagnie. 
can canon. 

cap chapter (Lat. caput — used only 

in Latin context). 

cf compare (Lat. confer). 

cod codex. 

col column. 

concl conclusion. 

const., constit. . . .Lat. constitutio. 

curd by the industry of. 

d died. 

diet dictionary (Fr. dictionnaire). 

disp Lat. disputatio. 

diss Lat. dissertatio. 

dist Lat. distinctio. 

D. V Douay Version. 

ed., edit edited, edition, editor. 

Ep., Epp letter, letters (Lat. epistola). 

Fr French. 

gen genus. 

Gr Greek. 

H. E., Hist. EccL .Ecclesiastical History. 

Heb., Hebr Hebrew. 

ib,, ibid in the same place (Lat. ibidem) . 

Id the same person, or author (Lat. 

idem). 


inf below (Lat. infra). 

It Italian. 

1. c., loc. cit. ... at the place quoted (Lat. loco 
citato). 

Lat. Latin. 

lat latitude. 

lib book (Lat. liber). 

long longitude. 

Mon Lat. Monumenta. 

MS , MSS manuscript, manuscripts. 

n., no number. 

N. T New Testament. 

Nat National. 

01dFr.,0.Fr Old French. 

op. cit in the work quoted (Lat. opere 

citato). 

Ord Order. 

O. T Old Testament. 

p. , pp page, pages, or (in Latin ref- 

erences) pars (part). 

par paragraph. 

passim in various places. 

pt part. 

Q Quarterly (a periodical), e.g. 

“Church Quarterly”. 

Q. , QQ., qusest. . . .question, questions (Lat. quoestio). 

q. V which [title] see (Lat. quod vide). 

Rev Review (a periodical). 

R. S Rolls Series. 

R. V Revised Version. 

S. , SS Lat. Sanctus, Sancti, “Saint”, 

“Saints” — used in this Ency- 
clopedia only in Latin context. 

Sept Septuagint. 

Sess Session. 

Skt Sanskrit. 

Sp Spanish. 

sq., sqq following page, or pages (Lat. 

sequens). 

St., Sts Saint, Saints. 

sup Above (Lat. supra). 

s. v Under the corresponding title 

(Lat. sub voce). 

tom volume (Lat. tomus). 
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tr translation or translated. By it- 

self it means “English transla- 
tion”, or “translated into Eng- 
lish by”. Where a translation 
is into any other language, the 
language is stated. 

tr., tract tractate. 

V see (Lat. mde). 

Ven Venerable. 

Vol Volume. 

II. — Abbreviations of Titles. 

Acta SS Acta Sanctorum (Bollandists). 

Ann. pont. cath. . . .Battandier, 'pontifical 

catholique. 

Bibl. Diet. Eng. Cath.Gillow, Bibliographical Diction- 
ary of the English Catholics. 

Diet. Christ. Antiq.. .Smith and Cheetham (ed.), 
Dictionary of Christian Am- 
tiquities. 


Diet. Christ. Biog. . . Smith and Wace (ed.), Diction- 
ary of Christian Biography. 

Diet, d’arch. chret.. .Cabrol (ed.), Dictionnaire d’ar- 
cheologie chretienne et de litur- 
gie. 

Diet, de theoL cath. . Vacant and Mangenot (ed.), 


Dictionnaire de theologie 
catholique. 

Diet. Nat. Biog. . .Stephen (ed.), Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

Hast , Diet, of the 

Bible Hastings (ed.), A Dictionary of 

the Bible. 

Kirchenlex Wetzer and Welie, Kir chenlexi- 

con. 

P. G Migne (ed.), Patres Groeci. 

P. L Migne (ed.), Patres Latini. 


Vig.,Dict. dela Bible. Vigouroux (ed.), Dictionnaire de 
la Bible. 


Note I. — Large Roman numerals standing alone indicate volumes. Small Roman numerals standing alone indicate 
chapters. Arabic numerals standing alone indicate pages. In other cases the divisions are explicitly stated. Thus “ Rashdall, 
Universities of Europe, I, ix” refers the reader to the mnth chapter of the first volume of that work; “I, p. ix’' would indicate the 
ninth page of the preface of the same volume. 

Note II. — Where St. Thomas (Aquinas) is cited without the name of any particular work the reference is always to 
"Summa Theologica'’ (not to “Summa Philosophise”)- The divisions of the “Summa Theol.” are indicated by a system which 
may be=t be understood by the followmg example: “I-II, Q. vi, a. 7, ad 2 um’’ refers the reader to the seventh article of the 
sixth question in the iirst part of the second part, in the response to the second objection. 

Note III. — The abbreviations employed for the various books of the Bible are obvious. Ecclesiasticus is indicated by 
Ecclus., to distinguish it from Ecclesiastes (Eccles.). It should also be noted that I and II Kings in D. V. correspond to I and II 
Samuel in A. V. ; and I and II Par. to I and TI Chronicles. Where, m the spelling of a proper name, there is a marked difference 
between the D. V. and the A. V., the form found in the latter is added, in parenthesis. 
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Aachen, in French, Aix-la-Chapelle, the name 
by which the city is generally known; in Latin, 
Aqu® G rani, _ later Aquisgranum, is the capital of 
a presidency in Rhenish Prussia, and lies in a valley 
basin, surrounded by wooded heights, on the Wurm, 
a tributary of the Roer, on its way to the Meuse. 
Population, 1 December, 1905, 151,922 (including 
the Parish of Forst); Catholics, 139,485; Protestants, 
10,552; Israelites, 1,658; other denominations, 227. 
The city owes its origin to its salubrious springs, 
which were already known in the time of the 
Romans. There appears to have been a royal court 
in Aachen under the Merovingians, but it rose 
to greater importance under Charlemagne, who 
chose it as his favourite place of residence, adorned 
it with a noble imperial palace and chapel, and gave 
orders that he should be buried there. 

The precious relics obtained by Charlemagne and 
Otho III for the imperial chapel were the objects of 
great pilgrimages in the Mitldle Ages (the so-called 
“ Shrine-pilgrimages ") which drew countless swarms 
of pilgrims from Germany, Austria, Hungary, Eng- 
lan<l, Sweden, and other countries. From the 
luiddle of the fourteenth century onwards, however, 
it bec'iime customary to expose 'the four great relics 
only once in every seven yeans, a custom which still 
holds, the last exposition liaving taken place in 1902. 
Thc^so pilgriniiiges, the coronations of the German 
emperors, thirty-seven of whom were crowned there 
between 813 and 1531, the nourishing industries, 
and the privileges conferred by the various emperors, 
combined to make Aachen one of the first cities of 
the Empire. 

The decay of Aachen dates from the religious strife 
of the CJerman Reformation. Albrecht von Mtinster 
fimt preached Protestantism there m the year 1524, 
but wa.s afterwards forbidden to preach the new views, 
and executed on account of two murders committed 
during his stay in the cities of Maastricht and Wesel. 
A new Protestant connnunity was soon, however, 
formed in Aachen, which gradually attained such 
strength iw to provoke a rising in 1581, force the 
election of a Protestant burgomaster, and dety the 
Emperor for several years. The Ban of the Empire 
was, therefore, pronounced against the city in 1597 
and put in force by the Duke of JtUich, the Catholic 
overlord of the city. The Catholics were restored to 
their rights, and the Jesuits invited to Aachen, in 
1600. In 1011, however, the Protestants rose afresh, 
plundered the Jesuit college, drove out the Catholic 
officials in 1612, and opened their gates to troops 
from Brandenburg. The Ban of the Empire was again 
laid on the city, and executed by the Spanish 
general, Spinola. The Protestant ringleaders were 
tried or exiled, and many other Protestants banished. 
These troubles, together with a ^at fire which de- 
stroyed 4,000 houses, put an end to the prosperity 
of toe city. 


Two treaties of peace were concluded at Aachen 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
By the first, dated 2 May, 1668, Louis XIV \cas 
compelled, by the Triple Alliance between England, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden, to abandon the war 
against the Spanish Netherlands, to restore the 
Franche ComtA which he had conquered, and to 
content himself with twelve Flemish fortresses. 
The second treaty, dated 18 October, 1748, put 
an end to the War of the Austrian Succession. In 
1793 and 1794, Aachen was occupied by the French, 
incorporated with the French Republic in 1798 
and 1802, and made the capital of the Depart- 
ment of the Roer. By the terms of the French 
Concordat of 1801 Aachen was made a bishopric 
subject to the Archbishop of Mechlin, and composed 
of 79 first class, and^ 754 second class, parishes. 
The first and only bishop was Marcus Antonius 
Berdolet (b. 13 September, 1740, at Rougemont, in 
Alsace; d. 13 August, 1809), who, for the most part, 
left the government of his diocese to his vicar-gen- 
eral, Martin Wilhelm Fonck (b. 28 October, 1752, 
at Goch; d. 26 June, 1830, as Provost of Cologne 
Cathedral). After the death of Bishop Berdolet, 
the diocese was governed by Le Camus, Vicar- 
General of Meaux; at his decease, in 1814, by the 
two vicars-general , Fonck and Klinkenberg, The 
Bull of Pius VII, “De Salute Animarum," dated 16 
July, 1821, which regulated church matters in Prussia 
anew, did away with the bishopric of Aacjien, and 
transferred most of its territory to the archdiocese 
of Cologne; a collegiate chapter, consisting of a 
rovost and six canons, taking the place of the 
ishopric in 1825. In 1815 Aachen became Prussian 
territory. The Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle sat there 
from 30 September to 11 November, 1818, and was 
attended by the sovereigns of Russia, i^st^a, and 
Prussia, and by plenipotentiaries from jBi^/ee and 
England, to determine the relations between France 
and the Powers. France obtained a reduction of the 
war indemnity and the early departure of the army 
of occupation, and joined the Holy Alliance; the 
other four Powers guaranteed the throne of France 
to the Bourbons, against any revolution that might 
occur. Aachen, under Prussian government, has 
since attained to fresh prosperity, chiefly through 
the development of the coal mines in the neighbour- 
hood, which facilitated several extensive industries 
(such as the manufacture of linen, needles, machinery, 
glass, woollen, and half-woollen stuffs, etc.), but also 
in consequence of the large number of visitors to its 
hot springs. 

Ecdesiastically, Aachen constitutes a deanery of 
the archdiocese of Cologne. It has a collegiate 
chapter, already mentioned, with a provost, six 
regular, and four honorary, canons; 12 Catholic 
parishes, 46 Catholic churches and chapels; in 1906,, 
there were^7 secular, and 24 regular, clergy, besides 
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9 priests from other dioceses. The minster ranks 
first among the church buildings; it consists of three 
distinct parts: the octagon, the choir, and the crown, 
or ring, of chapels, the octagon forming the central 
portion. This last is the most important monument 
of Carlo vingian architecture; it was built between 
796 and 804, in the reign of Charlemagne, by Master 
Odo of Metz, and modelled after the Italian circular 
church of San Vitale at Ravenna. It was consecrated 
by Pope Leo III. It is an eight-angled, domed 
building, 54 feet in diameter, with a sixteen-sided 
circumference of 120 feet, and a height of 124 feet. 
The interior of the dome is adorned with mosaics 
on a gold ground, executed by Salviati of Venice, 
in 1882, representing Our Lord surrounded by the 
four and twenty Ancients pi the Apocalypse. The 
main building was decorated with marble and mosaics 
in 1902, after the designs ^'^qf H. Schaper. Over the 
spot supposed to be the site of Charlemagne’s grave 
hangs an enormous corona of lamps, the gift of the 
Emperor Frederick I, Barbarossa; in the choir of the 
octagon, the so-called upper minster, stands Charle- 
magne’s throne, made of great slabs of white marble, 
where, after the coronation, the German emperors 
received the homage of their nobles. The rich upper 
choir, built in Gotliic style, joins on to the eastern 
side of the octagon; it was begun in the second half 
of the fourteenth century, and dedicated in 1414. 
The thirteen windows, each 100 feet high, have been 
filled with new coloured glass; on the pillars betw’een 
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them stand fourteen statues (the Mother of God, the 
Twelve Apostles, and Charlemagne), dating from the 
fifteenth century. Among the treasures of the choir 
should be mentioned the famous Gospel-pi^it, en- 
riched with gold plates, the gift of the Emperor 
Henry II, the throne canopy of the fifteenth century, 
the new Gothic high altar of 1876, and the memorial 
stone which marks the spot w^here the Emperor 
Otto III formerly lay. Tne low^er portions of the 
bell-tower, to the west of the octagon, belong to the 
Carlo vingian period; the Gothic superstructure dates 
from 1884. Of the chapels which surround the 
whole building, the so-called Hungarian chapel con- 


tains the minster treasury, which includes a large 
number of relics, vessels, and vestments, the most 
important being those known as the four “ Great 
Relics,” namely, the cloak of the Blessed Vir^n, the 
sw’addling-clothes of the Infant Jesus, the loin-cloth 
worn by Our Lord on the Cross, and the cloth on 
which lay the head of St. John the Baptist after his 
beheading. They are exposed every seven years, and 
venerated by thousands of pilgrims (139,628 in 1874, 
and 158,968 in 1881). Among the other Catholic 
churches of Aachen, the folio wnng may be mentioned: 
the Church of Our Lady, a Gothic church in brick, 
built by Friederich Statz in 1859;_the Church of _St. 
Foillan, the oldest parish church in the city, w^Mch 
dates, in its present form, from the Gothic period, 
and was renovated betw^een 1883 and 1888; and the 
Romanesque Church of St. James, built betw^een 1877 
and 1888. The most important secular building is 
the Rathaus, built between 1333 and 1350, on the 
site of, and out of the ruins of, Charlemagne’s im- 
perial palace, and completely renovated betw^een 
1882 and 1903. The facade is adorned wnth the 
statues of fifty-four German emperors, the great hall 
(Kaisersaal) with eight frescoes from designs by 
Alfred Rethel. 

In Aachen there are foundations established by 
the Franciscans, Capuchins, and Redemptorists. 
The Alexians have one institution, a sanatorium and 
hospital for insane men and epileptics. The Fran- 
ciscan Brothers conduct an apprentices’ home and 
an asylum for boys. A number of female orders also 
have establishments. The Sisters of St. Charles 
Borromeo have charge of an eye-hospital, a city 
asylum for orphans and the aged, with a wnng_ for 
insane women, and Our Lady’s Hospital, a w^orking- 
w’omen’s home, and a protectory for ^rls. The 
Christensians have but one house, which is devoted 
to the care of the sick. The Sisters of St. Elizabeth 
have five: a mother-house, a city hospital of St. Vin- 
cent, a city home for the sick, an asylum for the aged 

E oor under the patronage of St. Joseph, and a city 
ospital of Our Lady of Help. Tne Franciscan 
Sisters have six institutions: a mother-house, a refuge 
for working-w’-omen, an asylum for homeless girls, a 
home for servant-girls out of employment and do- 
mestics no longer able to wmrk, a hospital of St. Mary, 
and a sanatorium. The Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd have one house. The Sisters of the Poor Child 
Jesus conduct two: a school for neglected girls, wnth 
a manual-training school and kindergarten attached, 
and a hospital and sanatorium for members of the 
Society, with a boarding house, eight shelters, etc. 
The Carmelites have one institution, and the tlrsu- 
lines one, a higher boarding school for girls. The 
Sisters of St. Vincent have a creche and two kinder- 
gartens, besides six Catholic orphanages. Among 
the religious and social unions should be mentioned 
eight congregations and two unions for boys, one 
workmen’s union, one journeymen’s union with a 
home of its own, two tradesmen’s unions, one union 
of female shop-employees, the Catholic Protective 
Union for girls, w’omen, and children, one vestment 
society, and one Cecilian society. There are two 
Catholic daily papers published in Aachen. 

Councils of Aachen. — A number of important 
councils were held here in the early Middle Ages. 
In the mixed coimcil of 789, Charlemagne proclaimed 
an important capitulary of eighty-one chapters, 
largely a repetition of earlier ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion, that was accepted by the clergy and acquired 
canonical authority. At the council of 799, after a 
discussion of six days, Felix, Bishop of IJrgel, in 
Spain, avowed himself overcome by Alcuin and 
withdrew his heretical theory of Adoptianism. 
In the synods of 816, 817, 818, and 819, clerical 
and monastic discipline was the chief issue, and 
the famous ^'Regula Aquensis” was made obli- 
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gatory on all establishments of canons and canon- 
esses (see Mon ASTI ciSM, Western), while a new 
revision of the Rule of St. Benedict was imposed on 
the monks of that order by the reformer Benedict of 
Aniane. The _ synod of 836 was largely attended 
and devoted itself to the restoration of ecclesias- 
tical discipline that had been gravely affected 
by the civil wars between Louis the Pious and his 
sons. From 860 to 862 three councils were occupied 
with the question of the divorce of King Lothaire I 
from his wife, Theutberga. In 1166 took place the 
famous schismatic council, approved by the Anti- 
pope Paschal III, in which was decreed the 
canonization of Charlemagne, that was solemnly 
celebrated 29 December of that year. 

^ Bock, KarU d. Orosaen PfaLzkapelle und ihre Kun&tsrhdtze, 
Kunstueschichil, Beschreibung d. Karoling. Octagons zu Aachen 
(K6ln, 1S()7); Fromm, Die Lxteraiur wer d%e Thermen von 
Aacheti snt d. Mitts d. Id. Jahrhunderis (Aachen, 1890); Quix, 
Beitrtige zur Geschichte der Siadt Aachen und Umgebung (Aachen, 
1840); L(t:rscii, Aachener Rechtsdenkmtder aus d. IS., 14-, u. 
15. Jnhrhundert. (Bonn, 1871); Festschrift d. Generalveraamm- 
hing d. Gcsnmmtvereins d. deutscke. Oeschickts- und Alteriums- 
vereine zu Dilsseldorf (Aachen, 1902); Fromm, Zeitschrift d. 
Aachener Geschichtsvereins (Aachen, 1879); Janssen, History 
of the German People (St. Louis, 1903); Bryce, Holy Roman 
Empire (New York, 1904); Bigelow, History of the German 
Struggle for Liberty (New York, 1903), III; Dawson, Germany 
and the Germans (London, 1898); Tuttle, History of Prussia 
(Boston, 1884-96). Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 2d ed.. Ill, 
IV; Mansi, Coll. Cone,, XIII-XV. 

Joseph Lins. 

Aaron, brother of Moses, and High Priest of the 
Old Law. 

L Life. — Altogether different views are taken of 
Aaron’s life, according as the Pentateuch, which is 
the main source on the subject, is regarded as one 
continuous work, composed by Moses or under his 
supervision — hence most trustworthy in the narration 
of contemporary events — or. as a compilation of 
several documents of divers origins and dates, strung 
together, at a late epoch, into the present form. The 
former conception, su^iported by the decisions of the 
Biblical Commission, is held by Catholics at large; 
many independent critics adopt the latter. We 
shalf study this part of the subject under this two- 
fold aspect, altliough dwelling longer, as is meet, on 
the former. 

(a) Traditiondl Catholic Standpoint — According 
to I ParaL, vi, 1~3, Aaron (tlie signification of 
whose name is unknown) was the great-grandson 
of Levi, and the second of the children of Amram 
and Jochabed, Mary being the eldest and Moses the 
youngest. From l5x., vii, 7, we learn that Aaron 
was born eighty-throo, and Moses eighty years, before 
tile Kxodus. It may be admitted, however, that 
tliis pedigree is probably incomplete, and the age 
given perhaps incorrect. Wo know nothing _ of 
Aaron’s life prior to his calling. The first mention 
of his name occurs when Moses, during the vision 
on Mount Horeb, was endeavouring to decline the 
perilous mission imposed upon hiin, on the plea that 
he was slow of speech and lacking in eloquence. 
Yahweh answered his objection, saying that Aaron 
the Levito, who was endowed with eloquence, would 
be his spokesman. About the same time Aaron 
also was called from on high. He then went to meet 
Moses, in order to bo instructed by him in the designs 
of (Joel; then they assembled the ancients of the 
people, and Aaron, who worked miracles to enforce 
the words of his divine mission, announced to them 
the good tidings of the coming freedom (Ex., iv). To 
deliver God’s message to the King was a far more 
laborious task. Pharao harshly rebuked Moses 
and Aaron, whose interference proved disastrous to 
the Israelites (Ex., v). These latter, overburdened 
with the hard work to^ which they were subjected, 
bitterly murmured against their leaders. Moses in 
turn complained before God, who replied by confirm- 
ing his mission and that of his brother. Encouraged 


by this fresh assurance of Yahweh’shelp, Moses and 
Aaron again appeared before the King at Tanis 
(Ps. Ixxvii,^ 12), there to break the stubbornness of 
Pharao’s will by working the wonders known as the 
ten plagues. In these, according to the sacred nar- 
rative, the part taken by Aaron was most prominent. 
Of the ten plagues, the first three and the sixth were 
produced at his command; both he and his brother 
were each time summoned before the King; both 
likewise received from God the last instructions for 
the departure of the people; to both was, in later 
times, attributed Israel’s deliverance from the land 
of bondage; both finally repeatedly became the tar- 
get for the complaints and reproaches of the impa- 
tient and inconsistent Israelites. 

^ When the Hebrews reached the desert of Sin, 
tired by their long march, fearful at the thought of 
the coming scarcity of food, and perhaps weakened 
already by privations, they began to regret the abun- 
dance of the days of their sojourn in Egypt, and 
murmured against Moses and Aaron. But the two 
leaders were soon sent by God to appease their mur- 
muring by the promise of a double sign of the provi- 
dence and care of God for His people. (Juails came 
up that same evening, and the next morning the 
manna, the new heavenly bread with which God 
was to feed His people in the wilderness, lay for the 
first time round the camp. Aaron was commanded 
to keep a gomor of manna and put it in the taber- 
nacle in memory of this wonderful event. This is 
the first circumstance in which we hear of Aaron in 
reference to the tabernacle and the sacred functions 
(Ex., xvi). At Raphidim, the third station after 
the desert of Sin, Israel met the Amalecites and 
fought against them. While the men chosen by 
Moses battled in the plain, Aaron and Hur were 
with Moses on the top of a neighbouring hill, whither 
the latter had betaken himself to pray, and when 
he “lifted up his hands, Israel overcame: but if he 
let them down a little, Amalec overcame. And 
Moses’ hands were heavy: so they took a stone, and 
put under him and he sat on it: and Aaron and 
Hur stayed up his hands on both sides” until 
Amalec was put to flight (Ex., xvii). In the val- 
ley of Mount Sinai the Hebrews received the Ten 
Commandments; then Aaron, in company with sev- 
enty of the ancients of Israel, went upon the moun- 
tain, to be favoured by a vision of the Almighty, “ and 
they saw the God of Israel: and under his feet as 
it were a work of sapphire stone, and as the heaven, 
when clear.” Thereupon Moses, having entrusted 
to Aaron and Hur the charge of settling the diffi- 
culties which might arise, went up to the top of the 
mountain. 

His long delay finally excited in the minds of the 
Israelites the fear that he had perished. They 
gathered around Aaron and requested him to make 
them a visible God that might go before them. 
Aaron said: “Take the golden earrings from the 
ears of your wives, and your sons and daughters, and 
bring them to me.” When he had received them, 
he made of them a molten calf before which he built 
up an altar, and the children of Israel were convoked 
to celebrate their new god. What was Aaron’s 
intention in setting up the golden calf? Whether 
he and the people meant a formal idolatry, or rather 
wished to raise up a visible image of Yahweh theii 
deliverer, has been the subject of many discussions; 
the texts, however, seem to favour the latter opinion 
^f. Ex., xxxii, 4). Be this as it may, Moses, at 
God’s command, came down from the mountain in 
the midst of the celebration; at the sight of the 
apparent idolatry, filled with a holy anger, he broke 
the Tables of the Law, took hold of the idol, burnt 
it and beat it to powder, which he strowed into the 
water. Then, addressing his brother as the real and 
answerable author of the evil: “What,” said he, 
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^^has this people done to thee, that thou shouldst 
bring upon them a most heinous sin?” (Ex., xxxii, 
21). To this so well deserved reproach, Aaron made 
only an embarrassed answer, and he would un- 
doubtedly have undergone the chastisement for his 
crime with the three thousand men (so with the best 
textual authority, although the Vulgate reads three 
and twenty thousand) that were slain by the Levites 
at Moses’ command (Ex., xxxii, 28), had not the 
latter prayed for him and allayed God’s wrath (Deut., 
ix, 20). 

In spite of the sin, God did not alter the choice he 
had made of Aaron (Hebr., v, 4) to be Israel’s first 
High Priest. When the moment came,^ Moses con- 
secrated him, according to the ritual given in Ex., 
xxix, for his sublime functions; in like manner 
Nadab, Abiu, Eleazar, and Ithamar, Aaron’s sons, 
he devoted to the divine service. What the high 
priesthood was, and by what rites it was conferred, 
we shall see later. The very day of Aaron’s conse- 
ctation, God, by an awful example, indicated with 
what perfection sacred functions ought to be per- 
formed. At the incense-offering, Nadab and _Abiu 
ut strange fire into the censers and offered it up 
efore the Lord; whereupon a flame, coming out 
from the Lord, forthwith struck them to death, and 
they were taken away from before the sanctuary, 
vested with their priestly garments, and cast forth 
out of the camp. Aaron, whose heart had been 
Med with awe and sorrow at this dreadful scene, 
neglected also an important ceremony; but his ex- 
cuse fully satisfied Moses and very likely God Him- 
self, for no further chastisement punished his forget- 
fulness (Lev., x; Num., iii, 4; xxvi, 61), 

In Lev., xvi, we see him perform the rites of the 
Day of Atonement; in like manner, to him were 
transmitted the precepts concerning the sacrifices 
and sacrificers (Lev., xvii, xxi, xxii). A few months 
later, when the Hebrews reached Haseroth, the second 
station after Mount Sinai, Aaron fell into a new 
fault. He and Mary “spoke against Moses, because 
of his wife the Ethiopian. And they said; Hath 
the Lord spoken by Moses only?” (Num., xii). 
From the entire passage, especially from the fact 
that Mary alone was punished, it lias been surmised 
that Aaron’s sin was possibly a mere approval of 
his sister’s remarks; perhaps also he imagined that 
his elevation to the high priesthood should have 
freed him from all dependence upon his brother. 
However the case may be, both were summoned by 
God before the tabernacle, there to hear a severe 
rebuke. Mary, besides, was covered with leprosy; 
but Aaron, in the name of both, made amends to 
Moses, who in turn besought God to heal Maiy. 
Moses’ dignity had been, to a certain extent, dis- 
owned by Aaron. The latter’s prerogatives likewise 
excited the jealousy of some of the sons of Ruben; 
they roused even the envy of the other Levites. 
The opponents, about two hundred and fifty in 
number, found their leaders in Core, a cousin of 
Moses and of Aaron, DathaUj Abiron, and Hon, of 
the tribe of Ruben. The terrible punishmont of the 
rebels and of their chiefs, which nad at first filled 
the multitude with awe, soon roused their anger and 
stirred up a spirit of revolt against Moses and Aaron, 
who sought refuge in the tabernacle. As soon as 
they entered it “ the glory of the Lord appeared. And 
the Lord said to Moses: Get you out irom the midst 
of this multitude, this moment will I destroy them” 
(Num., xvi, 43-45). And, indeed, a burning fire 
raged among the people and killed many of them. 
Then again, Aaron, at Moses’ order, holding his 
censer in his hand, stood between the dead and the 
living to pray for the people, and the plague ceased. 
The authority of the Supreme Pontiff, strongly con- 
firmed before the people, very probably remained 
thenceforth undiscussed. God, nevertheless, wished 


to give a fresh testimony of His favour. He com- 
manded Moses to take and lay up in the tabernacle 
the rods of the princes of the Twelve Tribes, with tlic 
name of every man written upon his rod. Tliero<l 
of Levi’s tribe should bear Aaron’s name: “ whoin- 
soever of these I shall choose,” the Lord had .‘^aid, 
“his rod shall blossom.” The following day, wluai 
they returned to the tabernacle, they “ found tliat the 
rod of Aaron . . . was budded: and that the buds 
swelling it had bloomed blossoms, which, spreading, 
the leaves were formed into almonds.” ^ All tlu‘ 
Israelites, seeing this, understood that Yahweh’s 
choice was upon Aaron, whose rod was brought ba(’k 
into the tabernacle as an everlasting testimony. ^ Of 
the next thirty-seven years of Aaron’s lif(% the Hibic 
gives no detail; its narrative is concerned only with 
the first three and the last years of the wandering 
life of the Hebrews in the desert; but from the events 
above described, we may conclude that^ the life of 
the new pontiff was passed unmolested in the per- 
formance of hi.s sacerdotal functions. 

In the first month of the thirty-ninth year after 
the Exodus, the Hebrews camped at Cades, where 
Mary, Aaron’s sister, died and wa.s burieii There 
the people were in want of water and soon murmuw'd 
against Moses and Aaron. Then (*od said to Moses: 
“Take the rod, and assemble the people together, 
thou and Aaron thy brother, and speak ^to the rock 
before them, and it shall yield waters” (Num.,xx, K). 
Moses obeyed and stnn'k the roek twiee with the 
rod, so that there came forth water in great abund- 
ance. We learn from Ps. cv, 33, that Moses in this 
circumstance was ineonsiderute in his words, per- 
haps w’hen ho expre.ssed a dtmbt as to whether he 
and Aaron could bring forth water out of the roek. 
Anyway God showed himself greatly displeased at 
the two brothers and declared that they would not 
bring the people into the Land of Promise. This 
divine word received, four months later, its fulfil- 
ment in Aaron’s case. When the Hebrews reached 
Mount Hor, on the borders of Kdom, Otsi lumomietHl 
to Moses that his brother’s last day had come, and 
commanded him to bring him up on the mmmtaiu. 
In siglit of all the people, Moses went up with Aaron 
and Eleazar. Then he stripi^ed Aaron of all the 
priestly garments wherewith ha vesttnl Kleiizar, and 
Aaron died. Moses then came down with Eleazar, 
and all the multitude mourned for Aaron thirty days. 
Mussulmans honour on Djel^el Nabi-Haroim a memu- 
ment they call Aaron’s tomb; th© authenticity of 
this sepulchre, however, is not altogether certain. 
By his marri^e with Elizabeth Nahasson’s sister, 
four sons were Pom to Aaron. The first two. Nadab 
and Abiu, died wnthout leaving poiterity; but the 
descendants of the two others, Eleazar and Ithamar, 
became very numerous, None of them, however, 
honoured Aaron’s blood as much m John tm Baptist, 
who. besides being the Precursor of the MimIm, wan 
proclaimed by the Word made FI«h “th© greati^t 
among them that are bom of women” (Matt, , xi, 1 1 
(b) Indejmdmt Standp^dni. — Aaron’s history takes 
on an entirely different aspect when the various 
sources of th© Pentateuch are diatingiiiihwl and 
dated after the manner commonly adopted by In- 
dependent critics. As a nile it may Im atatwl that 
originally th© early Judean narrative (J) did not 
mention Aaron; if his name now appwim hart and 
there in the parts attributed to that tourwi, It i« 
most likely owing to an addition by a late rediictor. 
There are tw^o documents, principally, that speak 
of Aaron. In the old prophetic traditions eirculatii^ 
among the Ephraimites (E) Aaron figured m a 
brother and helper of Moses. H© mov« in the 
shadow of the latter, in a secondary position, ai, for 
instance, during th© battle against Amalec; with 
Hur, he held up his brother’s hands until the enemy 
•was utterly defeated. To Aaron, in some 
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the supreme authority seems to have been entrusted, 
in the absence of the great leader, as when the latter 
was up on Mount Sinai; but his administration proved 
weak, since he so unfortunately yielded to the 
idolatrous tendencies of the people. According to 
the document in question, Aaron is neither the 
pontiff nor the minister of prayer. It is Moses who 
raises his voice to God at the tabernacle (Ex., xxxiii, 
7-10), and we might perhaps understand from the 
same place (v. 11) that Josue, not Aaron, ministers 
in the tent of meeting; in like manner, Josue, not 
Aaron, goes up with Moses on Mount Sinai, to re- 
ceive the stone Tables of the Law (Ex., xxiv, 13). 

In the Priestly narratives (P) Aaron, on the con- 
trary, occupies a most prominent place; there we 
learn, indeed, with Aaroms pedigree and age, almost 
all the above-narrated particulars, all honourable for 
Moses' brother, such, for instance, as the part played 
by Aaron in the plagues, his r61e in some memorable 
events of the desert life, as the fall of the manna, 
the striking of water from the rock, the confirmation 
of the prerogatives of his priesthood against the pre- 
tensions of Core and the others, and, finally, the some- 
what mysterious relation of his death, as it is found in 
Num,, XX. From this analysis of the sources of his 
history Aaron's great personality has undoubtedly 
come out belittled, chiefly because of the reputation 
of the writer of the Priestly narrative; critics charge 
him with caste prejudices and an unconcealed desire 
of extolling whatever has reference to the sacerdotal 
order and functions, which too often drove him to 
exaggerations, upon which history can hardly rely, 
and even to forgeries. 

11. Priesthood. — Whatever opinion they adopt 
with regard to the historical value of all the traditions 
concerning Aaron's life, all scholars, whether Catho- 
lics or independent critics, admit that in Aaron's 
High Priesthood the sacred writer intended to de- 
scribe a model, the prototype, so to say, of the 
Jewish High Priest. God, on Mount Sinai, institut- 
ing a wor^iip, did also institute an order of priests. 
According to the patriarchal customs, the first born 
son in everjr family used to perform the functions 
connected with God's worship. It might have been 
expected, consequently, that Ruben's family would 
be chosen by God for the minis t^ of the new altar. 
According to the biblical narrative, it was Aaron, 
however, who was the object of Yahweh's choice. 
To what jealousies this gave rise later, has been 
indicated, above. The office of the Aaronites was at 
first merely to take care of the lamp that should 
ever burn before the veil of the tabernacle (Ex., 
xxvii, 21). A more formal calling soon followed 
(xxviii, 1). Aaron and his sons, distinguished from 
the common people by their sacred functions, were 
likewise to receive holy vestments suitable to their 
office. When the moment had come, when the 
tabernacle, and all its appurtenances, and whatever 
was required for Yahweh's worship were ready, 
Moses, priest and mediator (Gal, iii, 19), offered the 
different sacrifices and performed the many cere- 
monies of the consecration of the new priests, accord- 
ing to the divine instructions (Ex., xxix), and re- 
peated these rites for seven days, during which Aaron 
and his sons were entirely separated from the rest of 
the people. When, on the eighth day, the High 
Priest had inaugurated his office of sacnficer by kill- 
ing the victims, he blessed the people, very likely 
according to the prescriptions of Num., vi, 24-26, and, 
with Moses, entered into the tabernacle so as to take 
possession thereof. As they “ came forth and blessed 
the people. And the glory of the Lord appeared 
to all the multitude: And behold a fire, coming forth 
from the Lord, devoured the holocaust, and the fat 
that was upon the altar: which when the multitude 
saw, they praised the Lord, falling on their faces" 
(Lev., ix, 23, 24). So was the institution of the 


Aaronic priesthood inaugurated and solemnly ratified 
by God. 

According to Wellhausen's just remarks, Aaron's 
position in the Law with regard to the rest of the 
priestly order is not merely superior, but unique. 
His sons and the Levites act under his superintendence 
(Num., iii, 4); he alone is the one fully qualified 
priest; he alone bears the Urim and Thummin and 
the Ephod; he alone is allowed to enter the Holy of 
Holies, there to offer incense (Lev,, xxiii, 27) once 
a year on the great Day of Atonement. In virtue 
of his spiritual dignity as the head of the priesthood, 
he is likewise the supreme judge and head of the 
theocracy (Num., xxvii, 21; Deut., xvii). He alone 
is the answerable mediator between the whole nation 
and God; for this cause he bears the names of the 
Twelve Tribes witten on his breast and shoulders: 
his trespasses involve the whole people in guilt, and 
are atoned for as those of the whole people, while 
the princes, when their sin offerings are compared 
with his, appear as mere private persons (Lev., iv, 
3, 13, 22; ix, 7; xvi, 6). His death makes an epoch; 
it is when the High Priest, not the King, dies, that the 
fugitive slayer obtains his amnesty (Num., xxxv, 28). 
At his investiture he receives the chrism like a king 
and is called accordingly the anointed priest; he is 
adorned with a diadem and tiara like a king (Ex., 
xxviii), and like a king, too, he wears the purple, ex- 
cept when he goes into the Holy of Holies (Lev., xvi, 4). 

Aaron, first High Priest of the Old Law, is most 
naturally a figure of Jesus Christ, first and sole 
Sovereign Priest of the New Dispensation. The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews was the first to 
set off the features of this parallel, indicating es- 
pecially two points of comparison. First, the calling 
of both High Priests: “Neither doth any man take 
the honour to himself, but he that is called by God, 
as Aaron was. So Christ also did not glorify him- 
self, that he might be made a high priest, but he 
that said unto him: Thou art my Son, this day have 
I begotten thee" (Heb., v, 4, 5). In the second 
place, the efficacy and duration of both the one and 
the other priestnood. Aaron's priesthood is from 
this viewpoint inferior to that of Jesus Christ. If, 
indeed, the former had been able to perfect men and 
communicate to them the justice that pleases God, 
another would have been useless. Hence its in- 
efficacy called for a new one, and Jesus' priesthood 
has forever taken the place of that of Aaron (Heb., 
vii, 11-12). 

Gigot, Outlines of Jewish History (New York, 1897); Hart, 
A Manual of Bible History (New York, J; Kennet, The 
Origin of the Aaronite Priesthood, in JourftT of Theol. Stud., 
Jan., 190^ Kent, The Student’s Old Testament (New York, 
1904), I; Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israd, tr. Carpenter, 
The History of Israel (1869), II; Welliiausen, Prolegomena 
zur Geschichte Israels (Berlin, 1883), tr. Black and MEN2rEs, 
Prolegomena to the History of Israel (Edinburgh, 1885);, Van 
Hoonacker, Le sacerdoce livitique dans la loi et dans VKiaioire 
des Hibreux (London. 1889); Von Hummelaxjer, Das uormo- 
saische Priesterthum m Israel (Freiburg, 1889); Commentaries 
on Exod., and Deut.; Palis in Vig., Diet, de la Bible; Writb 
in Hast., Diet of the Bible. 

Chas. L. Souvat. 

Aaron, Martyr. See Alban, St. 

Aaronites. See Priesthood, Jewish. 

Abaddon, a Hebrew word signifying (1) ruin, de- 
struction (Job, xxxi, 12); (2) place of destruction; 
the Abyss, realm of the dead (Job, xxvi, 6; Prov., xv, 
11); (3) it occurs personified (Apoc., ix, 11) as 
’Aj3a55c6>', and is rendered in Greek by ’AxoX\»5wv, 
denoting the angel-prince of hell, the minister of 
death and author of havoc on earth. The Vulgate 
renders the Greek Apollyon by the Latin Extermimns 
(that is, “Destroyer"). The identity of Abaddon 
with Asmodeus, the demon of impurity, has been 
asserted, but not proved. In Job, xxvi, 6, and 
Prov., XV, 11, the word occurs in conjunction with 
Sheol. A. J. Maas- 
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Abana. See Lebanon. 

Abandonment (more properly, Self-Abandon- 
ment,) a term iisctl by writers of ascetieal and mys- 
tical books to signify the first stage of the union of 
the soul with God by conforming to His Will. It is 
described as the first step in the unitive or perfect 
way of approaching God by contemplation, of which 
it is the prelude. It implies tlic passive purification 
through which one passes by accepting trials ami 
sufferings permitted by God to turn souls to Him. 
It implies also the desolation which comes upon the 
soul when relinquishing what it prizes inordinately 
in creatures, the surrender of natural consolations 
in order to seek God, and the loss for a time of the 
consciousness of strong and ardent impulses of the 
virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity; and finally 
aridity or a lack of fervent devotion in prayer and 
in other spiritual actions. According to some, it is 
equivalent to the “obscure night,” described by^ St. 
John of the Cross, or the darkness of the soul in a 
state of purgation, without light, amid many uncer- 
tainties, risks, and dangers. It is also ^ misusetl to 
express a quictistic comlition of soul, wdiich excludes 
.not only all personal effort, but even desires, and 
disposes one to accept evil "with the fatalistic motive 
that it cannot be helped. (See Self-Abandonment.) 

PouLAiN, Des i/rdcea d'oraisan (Paris, r)th 428; 

Caussadb, Ahanaonment, tr. McMahon (New York, 18<S7). 

John J. Wynne. 


Abarca, Pedro, theologian, b. in Aragon in 1619; 
d. 1 October, 1693, at Valencia. Ho entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1041, and passed almost all his 
religious life as professor of scholastic, moral, and 
controversial theology, cliicfiy in the University of 
Salamanca. Thougli not mentioned by Hurter in 
the “Nomenclator,” he has left many theological 
works, among which are five volumes in (juarto on 
the Incarnation and the Sacraments; one in (piarto 
on Grace, and several minor treatisoH on moral and 
dogmatic subjects. Ho wrote also extensively on 
points of history, viz: “The Historical Annals of the 
lungs of Aragon, “ The First Kings of Pamneluna,” 
and lias left many manuscripts and one work, which 
he withhehl, about the Church of del Pilar. 

Antonio, Bihlwthua IIisp.; fcJoMMERVOGKL, BibluMijm de 
la c, da J., I, 5, 

T. J. Campbeix. 


Abarim (Hebr. Mr h^rt' h^'dhhdrfw; 

Sept. t 6 Spos rh ^A^aplfjL^ iv rtf ^ipap rod 'lopSivov)^ 
mountain Abarim, mountains of Aharim, a mountain 
range across Ionian, extending from Mount Nebo in 
the north, ])crhaps to the Arabian ilesert in the south. 
The Vulgate (I)eut., xxxii, 49) gives its etymological 
meaning as “passages.” Its nort-licrn part was called 
Phasga, (or Pisgali) and the highest peak of Phasga 
was Mount Nebo (I)eut., iii, 27; x.xxiv, 1; x.xxii, 49; 
Num., xxiii, 14; xxvii, 12; xxi, 20; xxxiii, 47). 
Balaam blessed isrntd the seeniul time from the top 
of Mount Phasga (Num., xxiii, 14); from here Moses 
saw the Land of Promise, and liero Jeremias hid 
the ark (11 Mach., ii, 4, 5), (Sec Nebo, Ph.vhoa.) 

Haokn, Lexicon Biblinm (Pans, 1907)); lAuiKNiatK m Vm. 
Did, de la Bible (Pari«. 1897)); On arm an iu Hast. Diet of the 
Bible (New York, 1903); Wnltb in Kirchenlex, 

A. J. Maas, 


ing the Aramaic direct address; (3) The ICvangdisf. 
added the Greek translation; (1) S(. Mark enn- 
formed to an existing (.'hristiaii custom of praying, 
by way of Ju/stcron profenm. 

’^TuA'i'ui in H VHT. Did . of the Bihlr , I, 

A. J. Mavs. 

Abbacy. See Abbot. 

Abbadie, Antoine d’, .astronomer, geodiUisf. g«'- 
ographer, physician, nmnismatist, philologian. b. 
ISIO; cl, March 20, 1S97. While still a young man, 
he conceive<l the 
project of exjdor- 
mg Africa. Hav- 
ing prepared him- 
self by six years’ 
study, he spent 
ten years explor- 
ing Kthiojiia, and 
achieved scientific 
results of tho 
greatest value. 

D’Abhadie was a 
fervent Catholic, 
and during Ids 
explorations in 
Ktniopia made 
every efTort (o 
daiit there the 
hitholic Faith. 

It was at his 
suggestion ami 
that of his ARN\rM> n' AnnAiur, 

brother Arnauld, 

companion and colabourtw of Antiunc. find Gn'g<»ry 
XVI sent missionaries to <’arry on work. Ho 
puidi.shed in the “ Revue des tim'stions Schmf iftqucs/’ 
the organ of tho society, a work on the abohtjon of 
African slavery. He gave his estate, enlled Alo 
badia, in southern France, to tlm Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, to carry on awnreh. His will 
provideil, furthermore, for the establishment of 
an observatory at Abtmdin, when' a entnlogne of 
51)0,900 .stars must be made, tho work tit be eontided 
to religious and to bo aimpleted befoni Ulot). His 
princqml writings are: ** (catalogue niisonnt^ dti numu" 
Kcrits ^thiopiens” (Paris, 1K59); “ IWsinm^ gAwI^^Mtine 
doH positions df^termimkw on Kthiopio “ (Paris, IHAIH; 
“(t(^od(^sio d’Kthiopio ou Triangnliition dhme partie 
do la linuto Kthiopm” (1 vol«., Parts, 
servutioUH relatives i\ la physique ilu glotw, faites an 
Bi^sil ot on Ktluopio” (Paris, 1873); " Dietimiiiiiinif 
do la languo Amarinfla.”' ■* IL AiitiAniR, AiiNAffnn 
MiniEL r>’, geognqther, younger brother of pniwliiig, 
b. in Dublin, Ireland, IHI5; d, H November, 

In 1837 he accompauteil his brotlwr’s iximlilion 
to Abyssinia, whertt lie hckju acffuintici wiiiiidfjritblit 
infhience, and never failed to employ It in thii in- 
terest of tho Catholic missious. IBs niciiit itn|K»rtiiiit 
work is “D 0 U /.0 ana <lans la Iiautn Kthbpi#** (Pftrii, 
1868). 

Martial ps Halvuc, fM (Mllei." dmmle NuHm Afrimtm 
(PiiriH, 1901, 44, 43); LHirm d'Anttfim tVAMmdie k 
bert et ttu emlirml nrifet fie k 4A|; Mm' me 

dee Queetitm (April, 1897 1, 

TiniMAH J. SlIAMAH. 



Abba is the Aramaic word for “ father.” Tho word 
occurs three times in the Now Testament (Mark, xiv, 
36; Rom., viii, 15; Gal, iv, 6). In each case it has 
its translation subjoined to it, reading d/Spd 6 varifp 
in the Greek text; abba, pater in tlie Latin Vulgate, 
and “ Abba, Father ” in the English version. Bt. Paul 
made use of the double expression in imitation of 
the early Christians, who, in their turn, used it in 
imitation of the prayer of Christ. Opinions differ as 
to the reason for the tloublo expression in our Lord’s 
prayer: (1) Jesus himself used it; (2) St, Peter 
added the Greek translation in his preaching, retain- 


Abban, name of Several Ihwii Sawto, Bt. Ablifiii 
OF Maoheranoidiibi (Mumtmve or Mumivin), iieph* 
ow of St. Ibar, the apostle of Wexfortl (a pwliiwwiir 
and contemporary of St. Patrick), flauriihiid 57(MI2II. 
Ho was tho mm of Dirmac, King cd lAniwIcr, and l» 
foundoil mimorouH churchw in tho dijitrict of 11 
Cennsolaigh, almost contorminenw with tho pniswit 
County Wexford and Diocese of Fanw. Um prlnrl- 
al monastery wtw at Magiwranoicihe. iul)«f|u#iitly 
nown as “ Abbanatown,” t«Kiay, Adamiitowii; but 
ho also fountied an abliey at RcMinie-tiwIn, or Ki*w 
Ross, which afterwards became famous a« a •wbol«tio 
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establishment. He died 16 March, 620. His name- 
sake, St. Abban OF New Ross, also known as St. 
Ewin, Abhan, or Evin, but whose name has been 
locally coiTiipted as "Stephen,’’ "Neville,” and 
" Nc^'in,” was his contemporary. Some writers have 
confounded him with St. Evin of Monasterevan, 
County Kildare. Even Colgan (followed by Dr. 
Lamgan) fell into the error of identifying Rosglas 
(Monasterevan) with Ros-mic-trcoin (New Ross) . St. 
Evin of Rosglas, author of the " Tripartite Life of St. 
Patrick,” died 22 December, at his own foundation, 
afterwards called Monaster Evin (County Kildare), 
whereas St. Abban, or Evin, of Ros-mic-treoin, died 
at Ross, County Wexford. A third saint of this 
name, St. Abban the Hermit, of Abingdon (Eng- 
land), was certainly an Irishman, and is commem- 
orateti on 13 May, though the year of his death 
is not definitely known. He was undoubtedly pre- 
Pat rici an. 

Gratiwn FijOod, Irish Saints; Buck, in Acta 8S. (1867), 
Oct., XII, 270-274; BihLhagwnr. Lat. (1898), I, 306; O’Han- 
LON, Lives of Irish Saints (111, 10 March, V, 13 May, and 
XII, 22 DecembeiO; Colgan, -Ida SS. HtbernioD (1645), I, 624, 
027; Bradshaw m Did. Christ. Bion., s. v, 

W. H. Grattan Flood. 

Abbas Siculus. See Panormitanus. 

Abb^, a French word meaning primarily and 
strictly an abbot or superior of a monastery of men. 
It came eventually to be applied, in France, to every 
man who wears the dress of a secular ecclesiastic 
(Tdttr4). This extension of meaning dates from the 
time of Francis I (1515~47), who, by consent of 
the Floly Sec, named secular clerics Abbots in 
(Sec Abbot, under III. Kinds of Abbot). 
During the following centuries the name was a^ 
plied to clerics, often not in sacred Orders, engaged 
as I)rofossors or tutors, or in some similar capacity 
in the houses of the nobility. 

John J. Beokbt. 

Abbelooa, Jean Baptiste, orientalist, b. 15 Jan- 
uary, 1836, at Ooyck, Belgium; d. 25 February, 
1900, He was educated in the seminary of Malines, 
1849-00. After his ordination to the priesthood, 
22 September, 1800, ho studied at Louvain and 
Rome, devoting himself especially to Syriac language 
and literature. He received the d^roe of Doctor m 
Theology from the tTnivorsity of Louvain, 15 July, 
1807, spent the following winter in London, and on 
his return to Belgium was appointed Professor of 
Holy Scripture in the seminary of Malines. Failing 
health obliged him to abandon the work of teaching, 
and ho became, in 1876, pastor at Duffel. He was 
appointed in 1883 vicar-general under Cardinal 
Dechamps and hold that position until 10 February, 
1887, wlien he was appointed Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. During his administration the 
University grow rapidly in equipment and organiza- 
tion. Abb^oos, although in the midst of his official 
duties, was always the scholar and the man of high 
ideals, whose word and example stimulated younger 
men to earnest work. Modest and unassuming, he 
realized non© the less the significance of his position 
as rector of a great Catholic university, and he exerted 
his influence in behalf of Church and country so effect- 
ually that his retirement in 1900 occasioned regret 
both in the University and in the whole kingdom. 
His published works are: ''De vitd et scriptis S. 
Jacobi Sarugensis” (Louvain, 1807); ^^Gregorii Bar- 
hebraei Chronicon Ecclosiasticum” (Paris and Lou- 
vain, 1872-77); ''Acta Sancti Maris” (Brussels and 
Leipzig, 1885); "Acta Mar Kardaghi Martyris” 
(Brussels, 1900). 

CoLiNUT, in La MusSon, VII, 169 (1900); Caetmabx, in 
Hivm hiblwgraphiQui Beige, 30 April, 1006. 

E. A. Pace. 

Abbess, the female superior in spirituals and tem- 
porals of a community of twelve or more nuns. With 


a few necessary exceptions, the position of an Abbess 
in her convent corresponds generally with that of an 
Abbot in his monastery. The title was originally 
the distinctive appellation of Benedictine superiors, 
but in the course of time it came to be applied also 
to the conventual superiors in other orders, especially 
to those of the Second Order of St. Francis (Poor 
Clares) and to those of certain colleges of canonesses. 

Historical Origin. — Monastic communities for 
women had sprung up in the East at a veiy early 
period. After their introduction into Europe, 
towards the close of the fourth century, they began 
to flourish also in the West, particularly in Gaul, 
where tradition ascribes the foundation of many 
religious houses to St. Martin of Tours. Cassian, 
the great organizer of monachism in Gaul, founded a 
famous convent at Marseilles, at the beginning of the 
fifth century, and from this convent, at a later period, 
St. Csesarius (d. 542) called his sister Csesaria, and 
placed her over a religious house which he was then 
founding at Arles. St. Benedict is also said to have 
founded a community of virgins consecrated to God, 
and to have placed it under the direction of his sister 
St. Scholastica, but whether or not the great Patri- 
arch established a nunnery, it is certain that in a 
short time he was looked upon as a guide and father 
to the many convents already existing. His rule 
was almost universally adopted by them, and with 
it the title Abbess came into general use to designate 
the superior of a convent of nuns. Before this time 
the titles Mater Monasteriiy Mater Monacharum, and 
Preeposita were more common. The name A66e5^ 
appears for the first time in a sepulchral inscription 
of the year 514, found in 1901 on the site of an ancient 
convent of virgines sacrce which stood in Rome near 
the Basilica of St. Agnes extra Mur os. The inscrip- 
tion commemorates the Abbess Serena who presided 
over this convent up to the time of her death at the 
age of eighty-five years: "Hie requiescit in pace, 
Serena Abbatissa S. V. quae vixit annos P. M. 
LXXXV.” 

Mode of Election. — The office of an Abbess is 
elective, the choice being by the secret suffrages of 
the sisters. By the common law of the Churen, all 
the nuns of a community, professed for the choir, 
and free from censures, are entitled to vote; but by 
particular law some constitutions extend the right 
of an active voice only to those who have been pro- 
fessed for a certain number of years. Lay sisters 
are excluded by the constitutions of most orders, 
but in communities where they have the right to 
vote their privilege is to be respected. In non- 
exempt monasteries the election is presided over by 
the ordinary of the diocese or his vicar; in exempt 
houses, under the immediate jurisdiction of the Holy 
See, the Bishop likewise presides, but only as the 
delegate of the Pope. In those under the jurisdic- 
tion of a regular prelate the nuns are obliged to in- 
form the diocesan of the day and time of election, 
so that, if he wish, he or his representative may be 
present. The Bishop and the regular prelate preside 
Jointly, but in no instance have they a vote, not even 
a casting vote. And the Council of Trent prescribes, 
further, that " he who presides at the election, whether 
it be the bishop or other superior, shall not enter the 
enclosure of tne monasteiy, but shall listen to or 
receive the vote of each at the grille.” (Cone. Trid., 
Sess. XXV, De regular, et moniak, Cap. vii.) The 
voting must be strictly secret, and if secrecy be 
not observed (whether through ignorance of the law or 
not), the election is null and void. A simple majority 
of votes for one candidate is sufficient for a valid 
election, unless the constitutions of an order require 
more than the bare majority. The result is to be 
proclaimed at once, by announcing the number of 
votes cast for each nun, so that in case of a dispute 
an immediate opportunity may be afforded for 
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checking the vote. In case no candidate should re- 
ceive the required number of votes, the Bishop or 
the regular prelate orders a new election, and for the 
time appoints a superior. If the community again 
fails to agree upon any candidate, the Bishop or other 
superior can nominate the one whom he judges to 
be the most worthy, and depute her as Abbess. The 
newly appointed Abbess enters upon the duties of 
her office immediately after confirmation, which 
is obtained for non-exempt convents from the dio- 
cesan, and for exempt houses either from the regular 
prelate, if they be under his jurisdiction, or from the 
Holy See directly. (Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca; 
Abbatissa. — Cf. Taunton, The Law of the Church.) 

Eligibility. — Toucliing the age at which a nun 
becomes eligible for the office, the discipline of the 
Church has varied at different times. Pope Leo I 
prescribed forty years. St. Gregory the Great in- 
sisted that the Abbesses chosen by the communities 
should be at least sixty — women to whom years had 
given dignity, discretion, and the power to withstand 
temptation. He very strongly prohibited the ap- 
pointment of young women as Abbesses (Ep. iv, 
ch. xi). Popes Innocent IV and Boniface VIII, on 
the other hand, were both content T^uth thirty years. 
According to the present legislation, which is that of 
the Council of Trent, no nun ^'can be elected as 
Abbess unless she has completed the fortieth year of 
her age, and the eighth year of her religious profes- 
sion. But should no one be found in any convent 
with these qualifications, one may be elected out 
of another convent of the same order. But if the 
superior who presides over the election shall deem 
even this an inconvenience, there may be chosen, 
with the consent of the Bishop or other superior, 
one from amongst those in the same convent who 
are beyond their thirtieth year, and have since_ their 
profession passed at least five of those years in an 
upright manner. ... In other particulars, the con- 
stitution of each order or convent shall be observed.'^ 
(Cone. Trid., Sess. xxv, Be regular, et moniaL, Cap. 
vii.) By various decisions of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Council and of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Bishops and Regulars, it is forbidden, 
without a dispensation from the Holy See, to elect a 
nun of illegitimate birth; one not of virginal integrity 
of body; or one who has had to undergo a public 
penance (unless it were only salutary); a vddow; 
a blind or deaf nun; or one of three sisters alive at 
the time in the same convent. No nun is permitted 
to vote for herself. (Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca; 
Abbatissa. — ^Taunton, op. cit.) Abbesses are gener- 
ally elected for life. In Italy, however, and the 
adjacent islands, by the Bull of Gregory XIII, 
“Exposcit debitum’^ (1 January, 1583), they are 
elected for three years only, and then must vacate 
the office for a period of three years, during which 
time they cannot act even as vicars. 

Rite of Benediction. — Abbesses elected for life 
can be solemnly blessed according to the rite pre- 
scribed in the Pontificale Romanum. This benedic- 
tion (also called ordination or consecration) they 
must seek, under pain of deprivation, within a year 
of their election, from the Bishop of the diocese. 
The ceremony, which takes place during the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, can be performed on any day 
of the week. No mention is made in the Pontificale 
of a conferring of the staff, customary in many places 
at the installation of an Abbess, but the rite is pre- 
scribed in many monastic rituals, and as a rule the 
Abbess, like the Abbot, bears the crosier as a symbol 
of her office and of her rank; she has also a right to 
the ring. The induction of an Abbess into office 
early assumed a hturgical character. St. Radegun- 
dis, in one of her letters, speaks of it, and informs us 
that Agnes, the Abbess of Sainte-Croix, before enter- 
ing on her charge, received the solemn Rite of Bene- 


diction from St. Germain, the Bishop of Paris. Since 
the time of St. Gregory the Great, the blessing wms 
reserved to the bishop of the diocese. At present 
some Abbesses are privileged to receive it from cer- 
tain regular prelates. 

Authority of Abbess. — An Abbess can exercise 
supreme domestic authority (potestas dominativa) 
over her monastery and all its dependencies, but as a 
female, she is debarred from exercising any powder of 
spiritual jurisdiction, such as belongs^ to an abbot. 
She is empowered therefore to administer the tem- 
poral possessions of the convent; to issue commands 
to her nuns “in virtue of holy_ obedience”, thus 
binding them in conscience, provided the obedience 
she demands be in accordance with the rule and 
statutes of the order; and to prescribe and ordain 
whatever may be necessary for the maintenance of 
discipline in the house, or conducive to the proper 
observance of the rule, and the preservation of peace 
and order in the community. She can also irritate 
directly, the vows of her professed sisters, and in- 
directly, those of the no\’ices, but she cannot commute 
those vows, nor dispense from them. Neither can 
she dispense her subjects from any regular and 
ecclesiastical observances, without the leave of her 
prelate, though she can, in a particular instance, 
declare that a certain precept ceases to bind. She 
cannot publicly bless her nuns, as a priest -or a prel- 
ate blesses, but she can bless them in the way that 
a mother blesses her children. She is not permitted 
to preach, though she may, in chapter, exhort her 
nuns by conferences. An Abbess has, moreover, a 
certain power of coercion, which authorizes her to 
impose punishments of a lighter nature, in harmony 
with the provisions of the rule, but in no instance 
has she a right to inflict the graver ecclesiastical 
penalties, such as censures. By the decree ^‘Quem- 
admodum”, 17 December, 1890, of Leo XIII, ab- 
besses and other superiors are absolutely inhibited 
“from endeavouring, directly or indirectly, by com- 
mand, counsel, fear, threats, or blandishments, to 
induce their subjects to make to them the secret 
manifestations of conscience in whatsoever manner 
or under what name soever.” The same decree 
declares that permission or prohibition as to Holy 
Communion “belongs solely to the ordinary or ex- 
traordinary confessor, the superiors having no right 
whatever to interfere in the matter, save only^ the 
case in which any one of their subjects had given 
scandal to the community since . . . her last con- 
fession, or had been guilty of some grievous public 
fault, and this only until the guilty one had once 
more received the Sacrament of Penance.” With 
regard to the administration of monastic property it 
must be noted that in affairs of greater moment an 
Abbess is always more or less dependent on the 
Ordinary, if subject to him, or on the regular prelate 
if her aobey is exempt. By the Constitution “In- 
scrutabili,” 5 February, 1622, of Gregory XV, all 
Abbesses, exempt as well as non-exempt, are further- 
more obliged to present an annual statement of their 
temporalities to the bishop of the diocese. 

In medieval times the Abbesses of the larger and 
more important houses were not uncommonly 
women of great power and distinction, whose author- 
ity and influence rivalled, at times, that of the most 
venerated bishops and abbots. In Saxon England 
“they had often the retinue and state of princesses, 
especially when they came of royal blood. They 
treated with kings, bishops, and the greatest lords 
on terms of perfect equality; . . . they were present 
at all great religious and national solemnities, at the 
dedication of churches, and even, like the queens, 
took part in the deliberations of the national assem- 
blies, and affixed their signatures to the charters 
therein granted.” (Montalembert, “The Monks of 
the West,” Bk. XV.) They appeared also at Church 
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councils in the midst of the bishops and abbots and 
priests, as did the Abbess Hilda at the Synod of 
Whitby in 664, and the Abbess Elfleda, who succeeded 
her, at that of the River Nith in 705. Five Abbesses 
were present at the Council of Becanfield in 694, 
where they signed the decrees before the presbyters. 
At a later time the Abbess “ took tithes from churches 
impropriated to her house, presented the secular 
vicars to serve the parochial churches, and had all 
the privileges of a landlord over the temporal estates 
attached to her abbey. The Abbess of Shaftesbury, 
for instance, at one time, found seven knights’ fees 
for the king’s service and held her own manor courts. 
Wilton, Barking, and Nunnaminster, as well as 
Shaftesbury, ‘held of the king by an entire barony,* 
and by right of this tenure had, for a period, the 
privilege of being summoned to Parliament.” (Gas- 
quet, “ English Monastic Life,” 39.) In Germany 
the Abbesses of Quedlinburg, Gandersheim, Lindau, 
Buchau, Obermiinster, etc., all ranked among the 
independent princes of the Empire, and as such sat 
and voted in the Diet as members of the Rhenish 
bench of bishops. They lived in princely state with 
a court of their own, ruled their extensive conventual 
estates like temporal lords, and recognized no ecclesi- 
EvStical superior except the Pope. After the Refor- 
mation, their Protestant successors continued to 
enjoy the same imperial privileges up to compara- 
tively recent times. In France, Italy, and Spain, 
the female superiors of the great monastic houses 
were likewise very powerful. But the external 
splendour and glory or medieval days have now de- 
parted from all. 

Confession to the Abbess. — Abbesses have no 
spiritual jurisdiction, and can exercise no authority 
that is in any way connected with the power of the 
keys or of oraors. During the Middle Ages, however, 
attempts were not infrequently made to usurp this 
spiritual power of the priesthood, and wc read of 
Abbesses who, besides being guilty of many minor 
encroachments on the functions of the sacerdotal 
ofiice, presumed to interfere even in the administra- 
tion of the sacrament of penance and confessed their 
nuns. Thus, in the Capitularies of Charlemagne, 
mention is made of certain Abbesses, who, contrary 
to the established discipline of the Church of God, 
presume to bless the people, impose their hands on 
them, make the sign of the cross on the foreheads of 
men, and confer the veil on virgins, employing during 
that ceremony the blessing reserved exclusively to 
the priests,” all of which practices the bishops are 
urged to forbid absolutely in their respective dioceses. 
(Tliomassin, ^^Vetus et Nova Ecclesise Disciplina,” 
pars I, lib, II, xii, no. 17.) The “Monasticum 
Cisterciense” records the stern inhibition which 
Innocent III, in 1210, placed upon the Cistercian 
Abbesses of Burgos and Palencia in Spain, "who 
blessed their religious, heard the confession of their 
sins, and when reading the Gospel, presumed pub- 
licly to preach.” (Thomassin, op. cit., pars I, lib. 
Ill, xlix, no. 4.) The Pope characterized the in- 
trusion of these women as a thing " unheard of, most 
indecorous, and highly preposterous.” Dorn Mar- 
tene, the Benedictine savant, in his work "De 
Antiquis Ecclesise Rltibus,” speaks of other Abbesses 
who likewise confessed their nuns, and adds, not 
witliout a touch of humour, that "these Abbesses 
had evidently overrated their spiritual powers a 
trifle.” And as late as 1658, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites categorically condemned the acts of the 
Abbess of Fontevrault in France, who, of her own 
authority, obliged the monks and nuns of her obe- 
dience to recite offices, say Masses, and observe rites 
and ceremonies which had never been sanctioned or 
amjroved of by Rome. (Analecta Juris Pontificii, 
vn, col. 348.) In this connection it must, however, 
be observed, that when the older monastic rules 


prescribe confession to the superior, they do not 
refer to sacramental confession, but to the " chapter 
of faults” or the culpa, at which the religious accuse 
themselves of ordinary external faults patent to all, 
and of minor infractions of the rule. This "con- 
fession ” may be made either privately to the superior 
or publicly in the chapter-house; no absolution is 
given and the penance assigned is merely disciplinary. 
The " chapter of faults” is a form of religious exercise 
still practised in all the monasteries of the ancient 
orders. 

But reference must here be made to certain ex- 
ceptional cases, where Abbesses have been permitted, 
by Apostolical concession and privilege, it is alleged, 
to exercise a most extraordina^ power of jurisdiction. 
Thus, the Abbess of the Cistercian Monastery of 
Santa Maria la Real de las Huelgas, near Burgos, in 
Spain, was, by the terms of her official protocol, a 
"noble lady, the superior, prelate, and lawful ad- 
ministratrix in spirituals and temporals of the said 
royal abbey, and of all the convents, churches, and 
hermitages of its filiation, of the villages and places 
under its jurisdiction, seigniory, and vassalage, in 
virtue of Bulls and Apostolical concessions, with 
plenary jurisdiction, privative, quasi-episcopal, nuh 
lius dioecesis” (Florez, " E^aila sagrada,” XXVII, 
Madrid, 1772, col. 57^) By the favour of the 
king, she was, moreover, invested with almost 
royal prerogatives, and exercised an unlimited 
secular authority over more than fifty villages. 
Like the Lord Bishops, she held her own courts, in 
civil and criminal cases, granted letters dismissorial 
for ordination, and issued licenses authorizing priests, 
within the limits of her abbatial jurisdiction, to hear 
confessions, to preach, and to engage in the cure of 
souls. She was privileged also to confirm Abbesses, 
to impose censures, and to convoke synods. ("Es- 
paila sagrada,** XXVII, col. 581.) At a General 
Chapter of the Cistercians held in 1189, she was made 
Abbess General of the Order for the Kingdom of 
Leon and Castile, with the privilege of convoking 
annually a general chapter at Burgos. The Abbess 
of Las Huelgas retained her ancient prestige up to 
the time of the Council of Trent. 

A power of jurisdiction almost equal to that of 
the Aobess of Las Huelgas was at one time exercised 
by the Cistercian Abbess of Conversano in Italy. 
Among the many privileges enjoyed by this Abbess 
may be specially mentioned, that of appointing her 
own vicar-general through whom she governed her 
abbatial territory; that of selecting and approving 
confessors for the laity; and that of authorizing 
clerics to have the cure of souls in the churches under 
her jurisdiction. Every newly appointed Abbess of 
Conversano was likewise entitled to receive the pub- 
lic " homage ” of her clergy, — the ceremony of wliich 
was sufficiently elaborate. On the appointed day, 
the clergy, in a body, repaired to the abbey; at the 
great gate of her monastery, the Abbess, with mitre 
and crosier, sat enthroned under a canopy, and as 
each member of the clerp^ passed before her, he 
made his obeisance, ana kissed her hand. The 
clergy, however, wisned to do away with the dis- 
tasteful practice, and, in 1709, appealed to Rome; 
the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars 
thereupon modified some of the ceremonial details, 
but recognized the right of the Abbess to the homage. 
Finally, in 1750, the practice was wholly abolished, 
and the Abbess deprived of all her power of jurisdic- 
tion. (Cf. "Analecta Juris Pontincii,” XxXVIII, 
col. 723: and Bizzari, " Collectanea,” 322.) Amon^ 
other Abbesses said to have exercised like powers oi 
jurisdiction, for a period at least, may be mentioned 
the Abbess of Fontevrault in France, and of Quedlin- 
burg in Germany. (Ferraris, "Biblioth. Prompta; 
Abbatissa.”) 

Protestant Abbesses of Germany. — In some 
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parts of Germany, notably in Hanover^ Wurtemberg, 
Brunswick, and" Schleswig-Holstein, a number of 
Protestant educational establishments, and certain 
Lutheran sisterhoods are directed by superiors who 
style themselves Abbesses even to the present day. 
Ail these establishments were, at one time, Catholic 
convents and monasteries, and the “Abbesses” now 
presiding over them, are, in every instance, the 
Protestant successors of a former line of Catholic 
Abbesses. The transformation into Protestant com- 
munity houses and seminaries was effected, of course, 
during the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century, when the nuns who remained loyal to the 
Catholic faith were driven from the cloister, and 
Lutheran sisterhoods put in possession of their 
abbeys. In many religious commimities, Protestant- 
ism was forcibly imposed on the members, wdiile in 
some few^ particularly in North Germany, it was 
voluntarily embraced. But in all these houses, 
wdiere the ancient monastic offices were continued 
the titles of the officials were likewise retained. 
And thus there have been, since the sixteenth century, 
both Catholic and Protestant Abbesses in Germany. 
The abbey of Quedlinburg was one of the first to 
embrace the Reformation. Its last Catholic^ Abbess, 
Magdalena, Princess of Anhalt, died in 1514. As 
early as 1539, the Abbess Anna II of Stolberg, who 
had been elected to the office when she w^as scarcely 
thirteen years of age, introduced Lutheranism in 
all the houses under her jurisdiction. The choir 
serrice in the abbey church was abandoned, and the 
Catholic religion wffiolly abrogated. The monastic 
offices were reduced to four, but the ancient official 
titles retained. Thereafter the institution continued 
as a Lutheran sisterhood till the secularization of the 
abbey in 1803 The last two Abbesses were the 
Princess Anna Amelia (d. 1787), sister of Frederick 
the Great, and the Princess Sophia Albertina (d. 
1829), daughter of King Adolphus Frederick of 
Sw^eden. In 1542, under the Abbess Clara of the 
house of Brunswick, the Schmalkaldic League 
forcibly imposed Protestantism on the members of 
the ancient and venerable Benedictine Abbey of 
Gandersheim; but though the Lutheran intruders 
were driven out again in 1547 by Clara’s father, 
Duke Henry the Younger, a loyal Catholic, Lutheran- 
ism was permanently introduced, a few years later, 
by Julius, Duke of Brunswick. Margaret, the last 
Catholic Abbess, died in 1589, and after that period 
Lutheran Abbesses were appointed to the founda- 
tion. These continued to enjoy the imperial privi- 
leges of their predecessors till 1802, when Gander- 
sheim was incorporated with Brunswick. Among 
the houses of minor importance still in existence, the 
Abbey of Drubeck may be specially noticed. At 
one time a Catholic convent, it fell into Protestant 
hands during the Reformation. In 1687, the Elector 
Frederick William I of Brandenburg granted the 
revenues of the house to the Counts of Stolberg, 
stipulating, however, that women of noble birth and 
professing the Evangelical faith, should always 
find a home in the convent, be adequately provided 
for, and live there under the government of an 
Abbess. The wish of the Elector is apparently still 
respected. 

Secular Abbess in Austria. — In the Hradschin 
of Prague, there is a noted Catholic Imperial Insti- 
tute, whose directress always bears the title Abbess. 
The institute, now the most exclusive and the best 
endowed of its kind in Austria, was founded in ^1755 
by the Empress Marih Theresa for impoverished 
noblewomen of ancient lineage. The Abbess is 
alw^ays an Austrian Archduchess, and must be at 
least eighteen years of age before she can assume 
the duties of her office. Her insignia are a pectoral 
cross, the ring, the staff, and a princely coronet. 
It ’was formerly an exclusive privilege of this Abbess 


to crown the Queen of Bohemia — a ceremony last 
performed in 1808, for the Empress Maria Louisa. 
Candidates for admission to the Institute must be 
tw’’enty-nme years of age, of irreproachable morals, 
and able to trace back their noble ancestry, paternal 
and maternal, for eight generations. They make no 
vows, but live in community and are obliged to assist 
twice daily at divine service in the Stiftskirche, and 
must go to confession and receive Holy Communion 
four times a year on appointed days. They are all 
Hoijahig. 

Number and Distribution, by Countries, _ of 
Abbesses. — The Abbesses of the Black Benedictines 
number at present 120. Of these there are 71 in 
Italy, 15 in Spain, 12 in Austro-Hungary, 11 in 
France (before the Associations Law), 4 in England, 
3 in Belgium, 2 in Germany, and 2 in Switzerland. 
The Cistercians of all Observances have a total of 77 
Abbesses. Of these 74 belong to the Cistercians of 
the Common Observance, who have rnost of their 
houses in Spain and m Italy. The Cistercians of 
the Strict Observance have 2 Abbesses in France and 
1 in Germany. There are no Abbesses in the United 
States. In England the superiors of the following 
houses are Abbesses: St. Mary’s Abbey,- Stanbrook, 
Worcester; St. Mary’s Abbey, East Bergholt, Suf- 
folk; St. Mary’s Abbey, Oulton, Staffordslhre;_ St. 
Scholastica’s Abbey, Teignmouth, Devon; St. Bridg- 
et’s Abbey of Syon, Chudleigh, Devon (Brigittine); 
St. Clare’s Abbey, Darlington, Durham (Poor Clares). 
In Ireland: Convent of Poor Clares, Ballyjamesduff. 

Montalembert, 7'he Monks of the TUesit (Gasquet’s ed.^ 
in 6 vols.. New York, 1896), Bk. XV; Gasquet, English 
Monastic Life (London, 1904), vin; Taunton, The English 
Black Monks of St, Benedict (London, 1898), I, vi; Taunton, 
The Law of the Church (St. Louis, 1906); Eckenstein, Woman 
under Monasticism (London, 1896); Ferbaris, Prompta 
Bibliotheca Canonica (Rome, 1885); Bizzarri, Collectanea 
S. C. Episc. et Reg, (Rome, 1885); Petra, Comment, ad 
Constitut, Apostolicas (Rome, 1705); Thomassini, Vetus et 
Nova Ecclesice DiscipUna (Mainz, 1787); Fagnani, JusCanon,, 
s. Comment, in Decret, (Cologne, 1704); Tamburini, De jure 
et pnvilegiis abhat,, prcelat,, abbatiss , etmonial, (Cologne, 1691); 
Laur.ain, De Vintervention des laiques,^ des diacres et des ab- 
besses dans V administration de la penitence (Pans, 1897); 
Sagmuller, Lehrbuch des kathohschen Kirchenrechts (Frei- 
burg im Breisgau, 1904). 

Thomas Oestreich. 

Abbey. — A monastery canonically erected and 
autonomous, with a community of not fewer than 
twelve religious; monks under the government of 
an abbot; nuns under that of an abbess. An au- 
tonomous priory is ruled by a superior who bears 
the title of prior instead of that of abbot; but this 
distinction was unknown in the first centuries of 
monastic history. Such were the twelve great 
cathedral priories of England, immediately gov- 
erned by a prior, the diocesan being considered the 
abbot. Other priories were founded as cells, or off- 
shoots from the great abbeys, and remained depend- 
ent on the parent house, oy whose abbot the prior 
was appointed, and was removable at will. Oriri- 
nally the term monastery designated, both in the 
East and in the West, the dwelling either of a soli- 
tary or of a community; while ccenohium, congregatio, 
fraternitas, asceterion, etc. were applied solely to the 
houses of communities. Monasteries took their 
names either from their locality, their founders, or 
from some monk whose life had shed lustre upon 
them; and, later, from some saint whose relics were 
there preserved, or who was locally an object of 
special veneration. The monks of Egypt and Pal- 
estine, as may be gathered from the “ Peregrinatio 
Etherise,” also selected for their monasteries sites 
famous for their connection with some biblical event 
or personage. The first monks generally settled in 
solitaj^ places, away from the haunts of men, though 
sometimes rihey were to be found also in cities like 
Alexandria, Rome, Carthage, and Hippo. Monas- 
teries, founded in country places, not infrequently 
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gathered* round them settlements which, particularly 
in England and Germany, in the course of time 
developed into great centres of population and in- 
dustry. Many important towns owe their origin to 
this cause; but the tendency never showed itself in 
Africa and the East. Though the sites selected were 
often beautiful, many settlements, especially in 
Egypt, were of set purpose made amid arid deserts. 
Nor was this form of austerity confined to them. 
In the Middle Ages, the more dismal and savage did 
the site appear to be, the more did it appeal to the 
rigid mood of the Cistercian. Still, the preference, 
at least with the majority of the monks of the West, 
was for fertile lands, suitable for cultivation and 
agriculture. 

The formation of communities dates from pre- 
Christian times, as witness the Essenes; but the earli- 


ruin, since they enjoyed a certain sacredness of char- 
acter in popular estimation. Double monasteries 
were those in which dwelt communities both of men 
and women at one and the same time, under the 
government of a common superior, either an abbot 
or an abbess. The Emperor Justinian suppressed 
them in the East on account of the abuses which 
this arrangement might lead to ; but the custom long 
prevailed in England, France, and Spain, where 
strict rules, keeping the sexes entirely separate at 
all times, minimized the danger of scandals. Ex- 
amples of these double monasteries in England were 
the houses of the Order of St. Gilbert of Sempring- 
ham; and, in France, Faremoutiers, Chelles, Remire- 
mont, etc. 

In the beginning, solitaries attached no importance 
whatever to the form or design of their dwellings. 
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eat Christian monnatic foundations of which wo have 
definite knowledge were riinply groups of huts with- 
out any orderly arrangement, erected about the 
abode of some solitary famous for holiness and as- 
ceticism, around whom had gathered a knot of dis- 
ciples anxious to learn his doctrine and to imitate 
his way of life. Communities that had outgrown the 
accommodation afforded by their inonastorios founded 
branch houses, and tlius propagated themselves like 
the swarming of a bee-hive. Bishops founded many 
monasteries, while others owed their existence to the 
piety of princes and nobles, who also generously en- 
dowed thorn. The Council of Ghalcedon (451) for- 
bade the foundation of any monastery without the 
permission of the local bishop, thus obviating the 
difficulties likely to arise from irresponsible action. 
This became the universal law, and it also safe- 
guarded those institutions against disbandment or 


They made use of anything that Nature afforded, or 
their circumstances suggested. In the East, es- 
pecially in Egypt, abandoned tombs and burial caves : 
in the West, caves and rude huts constructed of 
branches of trees, mud, or sun-dried bricks, and fur- 
nished with the barest necessities, sheltered many an 
early solitary. When tlie number of such solitaries 
in a certain locality grow, and huts increased in pro- 
portion, gradually they came to subject themselves 
to a common superior and to follow a common rule 
of life; but they had no common buildings except 
a church to which they all repaired for the Sunday 
services. At Tabennas on the Nile, in Upper E^pt, 
however, St. Paohomius laid the foundations of tlie 
coenobitical life, arranging everything in an organ- 
ized manner. He built several monasteries, each 
containing about 1,600 separate cells laid out in lines, 
as in an encampment, where the monks slept and 
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performed some of their manual tasks; but there 
were large halls for their common needs, as the 
church, refectory, kitchen, even an infirmary and a 
guest-house. An enclosure protecting all these build- 
ings gave the settlement the appearance of a walled 
village; but every part was of the utmost simplicity, 
without any pretence to architectural style. It was 
this arrangement of monasteries, inaugurated by St. 
Pachomius, which finally spread throughout Pales- 
tine, and receh^ed the name of lauroe, that is ‘^lanes’’ 
or ‘^alleys.” In addition to these congregations 
of solitaries, all living in huts apart, there were 
rcenobia, monasteries wherein the inmates lived a 
common life, none of them being permitted to retire 
to the cells of a laurce before they had therein un- 
dergone a lengthy period of training. In time this 
form of common life superseded that of the older 
la urce. 

Monasticism in the West owes its development to 
St. Benedict (480-543). His Rule spread rapidly, 
and the number of monasteries founded in England, 
France, Spain, and Italy between 520 and 700 was 
very great. More than 15,000 Abbeys, following the 
Benedictine Rule, had been established before the 
Council of Constance in 1415. No special plan was 
adopted or followed in the building of the first 
ccenobia, or monasteries as we understand the term 
to-day. The monks simply copied the buildings 
familiar to them, the Roman house or villa, ‘whose 
plan, throughout the extent of the Roman Empire, 
was practically uniform. The founders of monaster- 
ies had often merely to install a community in an 
already existing villa. When they had to build, the 
natural instinct was to copy old models. If they 
fixed upon a site with existing buildings in good re- 
pair, they simply adapted them to their requirements, 
as St. Benedict did at Monte Cassino, not disdaining 
to turn to Christian uses what had before served for 
the worship of idols. The spread of the monastic 
life gradually effected great changes in the model of 
the Roman villa. The various avocations followed 
by the monks required suitable buildings, which were 
at first erected not upon any premeditated plan, 
but just as the need for them arose. These require- 
ments, however, being practically the same in every 
country, resulted in practically similar arrangements 
everywhere. 

The monastic lawgivers of the East have left no 
written record of the principal parts of their monas- 
teries. St. Benedict, however, mentions the chief 
component parts with great exactness, in his Rule, 
as the oratory, dormitory, refectory, kitchen, work- 
shops, cellars for stores, infirmary, novitiate, guest- 
house, and, by inference, the conference-room or 
chapter-house. These, therefore, find a place in all 
Benedictine abbeys, which all followed one common 
plan, occasionally modified to suit local conditions. 
The chief buildings were ranged around a quadrangle. 
Taking the normal English arrangement, it will be 
found that the church was situated as a rule on the 
northern side, its high and massive walls affording 
the monks a good shelter from the rough north winds. 
The buildings of the choir, presbytery, and retro- 
chapels extending more of the east, gave some pro- 
tection from the biting east wind. Canterbury and 
Chester, however, were exceptions, their churches 
being on the southern side, where also they were 
frequently found in warm and sunny climates, with 
the obvious purpose of obtaining some shelter from 
the heat of the sun. The choir was ordinarily en- 
tered, in the normally planned English monasteries, 
by a door at the junction of the northern and eastern 
cloisters, another door at the western end of the north 
cloister being reserved for the more solemn proces- 
sions. Although in the course of time there came 
into existence private rooms (chequer, or scaccarium) 
wherein the officials transacted their business, and 


later still private cells are to be met with, the clois- 
ters were, in the main, the dwelling-place of the en- 
tire community, and here the common life was lived. 
The northern cloister, looking south, was the warmest 
of the four divisions. Here was the prior's seat, next 
the door of the church; then those of the rest, more 
or less in order. The abbot's place was at the north- 
eastern corner. The novice-master with his novices 
occupied the southern portion of the eastern cloister, 
while the junior monks were opposite in the western 
limb. The cold, sunless, southern walk was not used ; 
but out of it opened the refectory, with the lavatory 
close at hand. In Cistercian houses it stood at right 
angles to this cloister. Near the refectory was the 
conventual kitchen with its various offices. The 
chapter-house opened out of the eastern cloister, as 
near the church as possible. The position of the 
dormitory was not so fixed. Normally, it commu- 
nicated with the southern transept, hence it was over 
the east cloister ; occasionally it stood at right angles 
to it, as at Winchester, or on the western side, as at 
Worcester. The infirmary usually appears to have 
been to the east of the dormitory, but no fixed posi- 
tion was assigned to it. The guest-house was situ- 
ated where it would be least likely to interfere with 
the privacy of the monastery. In later days, when 
books had multiplied, a special building for the li- 
brary was added, at right angles to one of the walks 
of the cloister. To these may be added the calefac- 
tory, the parlour, or locutonum, the almonry, and 
the offices of the obedientiaries ; but these additional 
buildings fitted into the general plan where they best 
might, and their disposition differed somewhat in the 
various monasteries. The English Cistercian houses, 
of which there are so many extensive and beautiful 
remains, were mainly arranged after the plan of Ci- 
teaux, in Burgundy, the mother-house, with slight 
local variations. 

The Carthusian monastery differed considerably in 
its arrangements from those of other orders. The 
monks were practically hermits, and each occupied 
a small detached cottage, containing three rooms, 
which they left only to attend the services of the 
church, and on certain days when the community 
met together in the refectory. These cottages opened 
out of three sides of a quadrangular cloister, and on 
the fourth side were the church, refectory, chapter- 
house, and other public offices. Both laurce and cce- 
nohia were surrounded by walls which protected the 
inmates either from the intrusion of seculars or from 
the violence of marauders. No monk might go be- 
yond this enclosure without permission. The monks 
of the earlier period considered this separation from 
the outer world as a matter of prime importance. 
Women were never permitted to enter the precincts* 
of monasteries for men; even access to the church 
was oftentimes denied them, or, if accorded admis- 
sion, as at Durham, they were relegated to a strictly 
limited space, farthest removed from the monks' 
choir. Even greater strictness was observed in safe- 
guarding the enclosure of nuns. The danger of at- 
tack from Saracen hordes necessitated, in the case of 
Eastern monasteries, the erection of lofty walls, with 
only one entrance placed many feet above the ground, 
reached by a stairway or drawbridge that could be 
raised for defence. The monks of the West, not 
standing in fear of such incursions, did not need such 
elaborate safeguards, and therefore contented them- 
selves with ordinary enclosure walls. A religious of 
mature age and character was selected for the re- 
sponsible office of porter, and to act as the channel of 
communication between the inmates and the outside 
world. His chamber was always close by, so that he 
might be at hand to fulfil his duties of receiving the 
poor and of announcing the arrival of guests. In 
the Egyptian monasteries the guest-house, situated 
near the entrance gateway, was placed under the 
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charge of the porter, who was assisted by the novices. 
St. Benedict so arranged that it should be a building 
distinct from the monastery itself, although within 
the enclosure. It had its own kitchen, served by 
two of the brethren appointed for that purpose an- 
nually; a refectory where the abbot took his meals 
with distinguished guests, and, w^hen he thought fit, 
invited some of the seniors to join him there; an 
apartment for the solemn reception of guests, in 
wdiich the ceremony of washing their feet, as pre- 
scribed by the Rule, was performed by the abbot 
and his community; and a dormitory suitably fur- 
nished. Thus the guests received every attention 
due to them by the laws of charity and hospitality, 
and the community, while gaining the merit of dis- 
pensing these in a large-hearted way, through the 
appointed officials, suffered no disturbance of their 
own peace and quiet. It was usual for the buildings 
dedicated to hospitality to be divided into four groups: 
one for the reception of guests of distinction, anotW 
for poor travellers and pilgrims, a third for merchants 
arriving on_ business with the cellarer, and the last 
for monk- visitors. 

Formerly, as now, monastic communities always 
and everywhere extended a generous hospitality to 
all comers as an important way of fulfilling their 
social duties; hence monasteries lying on or near the 
main highways enjoyed particular consideration and 
esteem. Where guests were frequent and numerous, 
the accommodation provided for them was on a com- 
mensurate scale. And as it was necessary for great 
personages to travel accompanied by a crowd of re- 
tainers, vast stables and other outhouses were added 
to these monastic hotels. Later, xenodochia, or in- 
firmaries, were attached to these ^est-houses, where 
sick travellers could receive medical treatment. St. 
Benedict ordained that the monastic oratorjr should 
be what its name implied, a place exclusively re- 
served for public and private prayer. In the begin- 
ning it was a mere chapel, only large enough to hold 
the religious, since externs were not admitted. The 
size of these oratories was gradually enlarged to meet 
the requirements of the liturgy. There was also usu- 
ally an oratory, outside the monastic enclosure, to 
which women were admitted. 

The refectory was the common hall where the 
monks assembled for their meals. Strict silence was 
observed there, but during the meals one of the 
brethren read aloud to the community. The refec- 
tory was originally built on the plan of the ancient 
Roman triclinium, terminating in an apse. The 
tables were ranged along three sides of the room 
near the walls, leaving the interior space for the 
movements of the servers. Near the door of the 
refectory was invariably to be found the lavatory, 
whore the monks washed their hands before and after 
meals. The kitchen was, for convenience, always 
situated near the refectory. In the larger monas- 
teries separate kitchens were provided for the com- 
munity (where the brethren performed the duties in 
weekly turns), the abbot, the sick, and the guests. 
The dormitory was the community bed-chamber. A 
lamp burned m it throughout the night. The monks 
slept clothed, so as to be ready, as St. Benedict says, 
to rise without delay for the night Office. The nor- 
mal arrangement, where the numbers permitted it, 
was for all to sleep in one dormitory, hence these 
were often very large; sometimes more than one was 
required. The practice, however, gradually came in 
of tlividing the large dormitory into numerous small 
cubicles, one being allotted to each monk. The la- 
trines were separated from the main buildings by a 
passage, and were always planned with the greatest 
regard to health and cleanliness, a copious supply of 
running water being utilized wherever possible. 

Although St. Benedict makes no specific mention 
of a chapter-house, nevertheless he does order his 


monks to "'come together presently after supper to 
read the 'Collations.’ ” No chapter-house appears 
on the plan of the great Swiss monastery of St. Gall, 
dating back to the ninth century; in the early days, 
therefore, the cloisters must have served for the meet- 
ings of the community, either for instruction or to 
discuss the affairs of the monastery. But conven- 
ience soon suggested a special place for these purposes, 
and there is mention of chapter-rooms in the Council 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (817). The chapter-room was al- 
ways on the cloister level, on to which it opened. 
The cloisters, though covered, were generally open 
to the weather, and were an adaptation of the old 
Roman atrium. Besides providing a means of com- 
munication between the various parts of the monas- 
tery, they were both the dwelling-place and the 
workshop of the monks, and thus the word cloister 
became a synonym for the monastic life. How the 
monks managed to live in these open galleries during 
the winter months, in cold climates, is a mystery; a 
room, called a " calefactory, ” heated by flues, or in 
which a fire was kept up, where the monks might 
retire occasionally to warm themselves, was provided 
in English monasteries. On the Continent the prac- 
tice in regard to the novices differed somewhat from 
that prevailing in England. Not being as yet in- 
corporated into the community, they were not per- 
mitted to dwell in the interior of the monastery. 
They had their places in the choir during the Divine 
Office, but they spent the rest of their time in the 
novitiate. A senior monk, called the novice-master, 
instructed them in the principles of the religious life, 
and “tried their spirits if they be of God,” as St. 
Benedict’s Rule prescribed. This period of proba- 
tion lasted a whole year. Abroad, the building set 
apart for the novices was provided with its own dor- 
mitory, kitchen, refectory, workroom, and occasion- 
ally even its own cloisters; it was, in fact, a minia- 
ture monastery within a larger one. 

The infirmary was a special building set apslrt for 
the accommodation of the sick and infirm brethren, 
who there received the particular care and attention 
they needed, at the hands of those appointed to the 
duty. A herbal garden provided many of the rem- 
edies. When death had brought its reward, the 
monks were laid to rest in a cemetery within the 
monastic precincts. The honour of burial amongst 
the religious, a privilege highly esteemed, was also 
sometimes accorded to bishops, royal personages, and 
distinguished benefactors. 

No monastery was complete without its cellars for 
the storing of provisions. There were, in addition, 
the granaries, barns, etc., all under the care of the 
cellarer, as also such buildings and outhouses as were 
used for agricultural purposes. Gardens and or- 
chards provided such vegetables and fruit as were 
cultivated in the Middle Ages. The work of the 
fields did not, however, occupy all the time of the 
monks. Besides cultivating the arts, and transcrib- 
ing manuscripts, they plied many trades, such as 
tailoring, shoe-making, carpentering, etc., while 
others baked the bread for daily consumption. 
Most monasteries had a mill for grinding their com. 
It will thus be seen that an Abbey, especially if it 
maintained a large community, was like a little city, 
self-contained and self-sufficing, as St. Benedict 
wished it to be, to obviate as far as possible any 
necessity for the monks to leave the enclosure. • The 
enormous development of the monastic life brought 
in its train a similar development in the accommo- 
dation suitable for it. The monastic buildings, at 
first so primitive, grew in time till they presented a 
ve^ imposing appearance; and the arts were requi- 
sitioned and ancient models of architecture copied, 
adapted, and modified. The Basilican plan, indig- 
enous to Italy, was, naturally, that first adopted. 
Its churches consisted of a nave and aisles, lifted 
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by clerestory windows, and terminating in a semi- 
circular sanctuaiy or apse. As time went on, the 
round arch, typical of Basilican and Romanesque 
architecture, gradually gave place to the pointed 
arch, peculiar to the new Gothic style, which is de- 
fined as “perfected PLOinanesqued’ In England a 
tendency developed of making the sanctuary rect- 
angular instead of apsidal. The Normans adopted 
this arrangement; and in their church-planning the 
English oblong type of chancel gradually took the 
place of the Romanesque and continental apse, and 
the Basilica plan was abandoned for that of the 
Gothic, of a crossing or transept, separating nave 
from chancel, the latter being extended to make 
room for the choir. The final evolution of the style 
peculiar to England is due to the Cistercians, the 
characteristic of whose Abbeys was extreme sim- 
plicity and the absence of needless ornament; their 
renunciation of the world wms evidenced in all that 
met the eye. Pinnacles, turrets, traceried windows, 
and stained glass w^ere, in their early days at least, 
proscribed. And during the twelfth century Cis- 
tercian influence predominated throughout Western 
Europe. The Cistercian churches of this period. 
Fountains, Kirkstall, Jervaulx, Netley, and Tintem, 
have rectangular chancels. These and other twelfth 
century churches belong to what is known as the 
Transitional or Pointed Norman style. Then fol- 
lowed the greater elaboration of Early and Deco- 
rated English, as seen at Norwich and Worcester, or 
rebuilt Westminster, culminating in the splendours 
of the Perpendicular, or Tudor, style, of which 
Henry VII’s Chapel, at Westminster, is so superb an 
example. Few English Abbeys of^ note, however, 
were of homogeneous architecture; in fact, the mix- 
ture of styles, though sometimes almost bewildering, 
adds to what is left of these stately piles a greater 
picturesqueness ever pleasing to archaeologist and 
artist. 

The routine of a monastery could be maintained 
and supervised only by the delegation of some of the 
abbot’s authority to various officials, who thus shared 
with him the burden of rule and administration, and 
the transaction of business — considerable and ever 
increasing in volume, where a large and important 
monastery was concerned. The rule was exercised 
in subordination to the abbot by the claustral prior 
and sub-prior; the administration, by officials termed 
obedientiaries, who possessed extensive powers in 
their own spheres. Their number varied in different 
houses; but the following were the ordinary officials, 
together vith their duties, most commonly named 
in old Customals: The cantor, or precentor, regulated 
the singing in the church services, and was assisted 
by a succentor or sub-cantor. He trained the nov- 
ices to render the traditional chant properly. In 
some places he acted as master to^ the boys of the 
claustral school. He was the librarian and archivist, 
and in this capacity, had charge of the precious tomes 
and manuscripts preserved in a special aumbry 
or book-cupboard, and had to provide the choir- 
books and those for reading in the refectory. He 
prepared and- sent round the briefs, or mortuary- 
rolls, announcing the death of any of the brethren 
to other monasteries. He was also one of the three 
official custodians of the convent seal, holding one 
of the keys of the chest where it was kept. To the 
sacrist and his assistants was committed the care of 
the church fabric, together with its sacred plate and 
vestments. He had to see to the cleaning and light- 
ing of the church, its decking for great festivals, and 
the vestments used by the sacred ministers- The 
cemetery was also under his charge. To his office per- 
tained the lighting of the entire monastery ; and thus 
he superintended the candle-making, and bought the 
necessary stores of wax, tallow, and cotton for wicks. 
He slept in the church, and took his meals near at 


hand, so that day and night the church was never 
left without a guardian. His chief assistants were a 
revestiarius, who saw to the vestments, the linen, and 
the hangings of the church, and was responsible for 
their being kept in repair, or replaced when worn out; 
and the treasurer, who was in special charge of tlie 
shrines, reliquaries, sacred vessels, and other plate. 

The cellarer was the purveyor of all food-stuffs 
and drink for the use of the community. This en- 
tailed frequent absences, and hence exemption from 
much of the ordinary choir duties. He nad charge 
of the hired servants, whom he alone could engage, 
dismiss, or punish. He superintended the serving up 
of the meals. To his office belonged the supplying 
of fuel, carriage of goods, repairs of the house, etc. 
He was aided by a sub-cellarer and, in the bakery, by 
a granatorius, or keeper of the grain, who saw to the 
grinding and quality of the flour. The refectorian 
had charge of the refectory, or “fratry,” keeping it 
clean, supplied with cloths, napkins, jugs, and dishes, 
and superintended the laying of the tables. To him, 
too, was assigned the care of_ the lavatory, and the 
providing it with towels and, if necessary, hot "water. 
The office of kitchener was one of great responsibility, 
for to him fell the portioning out of the food, and it 
was only great experience which could preserve the 
happy mean between waste and niggardliness. He 
had under him an emptor, or buyer, experienced in 
marketing. He had to keep a strict account of his 
expenditures and of the stores, presenting his books 
weekly to the abbot for examination. He presided 
over the entire kitchen department, seeing particu- 
larly that all the utensils were kept scrupulously 
clean. The discharge of his duty entailed frequent 
exemption from choir. The weekly servers helped 
in the kitchen, under the kitchener’s orders, and 
waited at table during the meals. They concluded 
their week’s work on Saturday evenings by washing 
the feet of the brethren. The infirmarian had to tend 
the sick with affectionate sympathy, and, as far as 
might be necessary, was excused irom regular du- 
ties. If a priest, he said Mass for the sick; if not, 
he got a priest to do so. He always slept in the in- 
firmary, even when there were no sick there, so as 
to be found on the spot in case of emergency. The 
curious practice of blood-letting, looked on as so sal- 
utary in ancient times, was carried out by the in- 
firmarian. The chief duty of the almoner was to 
distribute the alms of the monastery, in food and 
clothing, to the poor, with kindness and discretion; 
and, while ministering to their bodily wants, he was 
not to forget those of their soul also. He superin- 
tended the daily maundy or washing of the feet 
of the poor selected for that purpose. Another of 
his duties was to take charge of any_ school, other 
than the claustral school, connected with the monas- 
tery. To him also fell the task of seeing to the cir- 
culation of the mortuary-rolls. 

In medieval days the hospitality extended to trav- 
ellers by the monasteries was of such constant oc- 
currence that the guest-master required a full meas- 
ure of tact, prudence, and discretion, as well as 
affability, since the reputation of the house was in 
his keeping. His first duty was to see that the 
guest-house was always ready for the reception of 
visitors, whom he was to receive, as enjoined by the 
Rule, as he would Christ Himself, and during their 
stay to supply their wants, entertain them, conduct 
them to the church services, and generally to hold 
himself at their disposal. The chief duties of the 
chamberlain of a monastery were concerned with the 
wardrobe of the brethren, repairing or renewing their 
worn-out garments, and preserving cast-off clothes 
for distribution to the poor by the almoner. He had 
also to superintend the laundry. As it belonged to 
him to provide cloth and othfer material for the 
clothing, he had to attend the neighbouring fairs to 
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purchase his stock. On him, too, devolved the task 
of making preparation for the baths, feet-washing, 
and shaving of the brethren. 

The novice-master was of course one of the most 
important officials in every monastery. In church, 
in the refectory, in the cloister, in the dormitory, he 
kept a watchful contiol over the novices^ and spent 
the day teaching them and exercising them in the 
rules and traditional practices of the religious life, 
enccniraging and helping those who showed real signs 
of a monastic vocation. The \veekly officials in- 
cluded, besides the servers already referred to, the 
reader in the refectory, who was enjoined to make 
careful preparation so as to avoid mistakes. Also, 
the antiphoner whose duty it was to read the invita- 
tory at Matins, intone the first antiphon of the 
Psalms, the versicles and responsoria, after the 
lessons, and the capitulum, or little chapter, etc. 
The hebiiomadarian, or priest for the week, had to 
commence all the various canonical Hours, give all 
the blessings that might be required, and sing the 
High Mass each day. 

The greater Abbeys in England were represented 
through their superiors in Parliament, in Convoca- 
tion, and in Synod. These superiors were regularly 
included in the Commissions of Peace, and in all 
things acted as, and were considered the equals of, 
their great feudal neighbours. The alms bestowed on 
the poor by the monasteries, together with those fur- 
nished by law, by the parish priests, served to sup- 
port them without recourse to the more recent poor- 
laws. The lot of the poor was lightened, and they 
knew that they could turn for help and sympathy to 
the religious houses. Poverty as witnessed in these 
days was impossible in the Middle Ages, because 
the monks, spread all over the country, acted 
as merely stewards of God’s property, and dispensed 
it, if lavishly, yet. with discretion. The relations be- 
t\vx‘en the monks and their tenants were uniformly 
kindly; the smaller cottagers were treated with much 
consitleration, and if it became necessaiw to inflict 
fines, j\istice was tempered with mercy. The monas- 
tic manors were worked somewhat on the principle 
of a co-operative farm. If we may form a judgment 
on the whole of Phigland from the Durham IMmote 
liolls, ” the conditions of village life left little to be 
desired. Provisions for watching over the public 
health were enforced, a guard kept over water sup- 
plies, stringent measures taken in regard to springs 
and wells, and the cleansing of ponds and millclams. 
A common mill ground the tenants’ corn, and their 
bread was baked in a common oven. The relation 
of the monks to their peasant-tenants was rather that 
of rent-chargers than of absolute ownens. (See 
Abbot, Abbksb, Prior, Monasticism, Obedikntia- 
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Henry Norbert Birt. 

Abbo Oemuus, (the crooked), a French Bene- 
dictine monk of St-Germain-des-Pr4s in Paris, some- 
times called Abbo Parisiensis. He was bom about 
the middle of the ninth century, was present at the 
siege of Paris by the Normans (885-86), and wrote 
a aeacription of it in Latin verse, with an account 
of subsequent events to 896, “De bellis Parisiac© 


urbis. He also left some sermons for the instruc- 
tion of clerics in Paris and Poictiers (P. L., CXXII), 
His death took place after 921. 

T ^^id^ehlavda Geachichtsguellen (Berlin, 1893 ), 

ibni ^ T sources de Vhistovre de France (Paris, 

lyui ), X, n. oo4. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Abbon (or Abbo), Saint, b. near Orleans c. 945; d 
at Fleury, 13 November, 1004, a monk of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Fleury sur Loire (Fleuret), 
conspicuous both for learning and sanctity, and one 
of the great lights of the Church in the stormy times 
of Hugh Capet of France and of the three Ottos 
of Germany. He devoted himself to philosophy, 
mathematics, and astronomy. In early life he was 
called to England to direct the school of the newly 
founded monastery of Ramsey, in the County of 
Huntingdon, after which he returned to Fleury, On 
the death of ^ the Abbot Oilbold, Abbon was elected 
to succeed him, but one of the monks who had se- 
cured the support of the King and his son Robert, 
the Bishop of Orleans, contested the choice, and the 
matter assumed national importance in the political 
forces it brought into play. It was finally settled by 
the famous Gerbert (later Pope Sylvester II) in 
favour of Abbon, He was present at the Synod of 
St. Basolus (St. Basle), near Reims, at which Arch- 
bishop Arnolf was trie(i for treason and deposed, to 
make way for Gerbert. When the question arose 
about the marriage of Robert the Pious and Bertha, 
Abbon was commissioned to arrange it with the 
Pope. On the way to Rome he met Pope Gregory V, 
who was a fugitive from the city from which the 
Antipope John XVII had expelled him. Between 
the Pontiff and the Abbot the greatest esteem and af- 
fection existed. The royal petition for a dispensation 
was rejected. Abbon succeeded in bringing about 
the restoration of Arnulf to the see of Reims. His 
influence contributed largely to calm the excitement 
about the fear of the end of the world which is said 
to have been general in Europe in 1000. His glori- 
ous life had a sad ending. In 1004 he attempted 
to restore discipline in the monastery of La R6ole, 
in Gascony, by transferring some of the monks 
of Fleury into that community. But the trouble 
increased; fighting began between the two parties, 
and when St. Abbon endeavoured to separate them 
he was pierced in the side by a lance. He con- 
cealed the wound and reached his cell, where he 
died in the arms of his faithful disciple Aimoin, 
who has left an account of his labours and virtues. 
The miracles wrought at his tomb soon caused him 
to be regarded in the Church of Gaul as a saint 
and martyr. His feast is kept 13 November. 

CocHARD, Les Saints de V iglixe d' OrUans (1879), 362-383; 
The Month (1874), XX, 163; XXI, 28-42; Sackue. Die 
Cluniacenser (1892), I. 270, 297; Pardiac, Hut. de St, Abbon 
de Fleury (Paris, 1872), 

T. J. Campbell. 

Abbot, a title given to the superior of a' community 
of twelve or more monks. The name is derived from 
ahbaj the Syriac form of the Hebrew word a6, and 
means “father.” In Syria, where it had its origin, 
and in Egypt, it was first employed as a title of 
honour and respect, and was given to any monk 
of venerable age or of eminent sanctity. The title 
did not originally imply the exercise of any au- 
thority over a religious community. From the 
East the word passed over to the West, and here 
it was soon received into general use to designate 
the superior of an abbey or a monastery. In this 
article we shall treat: I. Historical Origim II. Nature 
of the Office; HI. Kinds of Abbots; I v . Mode of 
Election; V. Benediction of the Abbot; VI. Author- 
ity; VII. Rights and Privileges; VIII. Assistance 
at Councils. 

I. Historical Origin. — Monastic communities 
were first organized in Egypt at the beginning of 
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the fourth century. St. Anthony introduced one 
form of community life — the eremitical — when, 
about the year a. d. 305, he undertook the direction 
and organization of the multitude of hermits who 
had gathered about him m the Thebaid; a second 
— the coenobitical, or conventual, type of monachism, 
— was instituted by St. Pachomius, who, about 
the same time, founded his first ccenohiuin, or con- 
ventual monastery, at Tabenn© in the far south 
of Egypt. Both systems spread rapidly and were 
soon firmly established in Palestine, Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Asia Minor. By the middle of the 
fourth century monachism had also made its ap- 
pearance in Europe, and here, at the beginning of 
the sixth, St. Benedict of Nursia gave it the definite 
form and constitution which ultimately assured 
its triumph in the West. Every group of hermits 
and every coenoiium naturally had its superior. 
The title given him varied. In the East he was 
usually styled the elder, the senior, or also father 
of the monastery. In Asia Minor and among the 
Greeks generally'he was called archimandrite (apx<5s, 
a chief, and fxdvBpa, a fold, monastery) or hegu- 
menos. Originally there seems_ to have been no 
appreciable difference in the signification of these 
two TV’ords, but after the period of Justinian the 
title archimandrite was jealously reserved for the 
superiors of the older or of the more important 
monasteries. Both names have, however, been 
permanently retained, and are to this day the titles 
given to monastic superiors in the Eastern Church. 
Cassian, who at the beginning of the fifth century 
had transplanted Egyptian monachism to Gaul, was 
addressed as A65as, Pater^ and Domimis; he himself 
termed the superior of the monastery Prcepositus. 
The word prcepositus, in the signification of a monastic 
ruler, appears also in Roman Africa and elsewhere 
in the West, but towards the close of the fifth cen- 
tury it had been almost entirely supplanted bjr the 
term ahbas. St. Benedict, in his Rule, written 
about 529, assigned a subordinate position in the 
community to the prcepositus, and restricted the 
use of the title abbas to the superior of the monastery. 
Through the Rule of the great Patriarch of Western 
Monachism the application of the title abbas was 
definitely fixed, and its use made general in the 
West. 

II. Nature of the Office. — St. Benedict's con- 
ception of a monastic community was distinctly that 
of a spiritual family. Every individual monk was 
to be a son of that family, the Abbot its father, and 
the monastery its permanent home. Upon the 
Abbot therefore, as upon the father of a family, 
devolves the government and direction of those who 
are committed to his care, and a paternal solicitude 
should characterize his rule. St. Benedict says that 
“an abbot who is worthy to have the charge of a 
monastery ought always to remember by what title 
he is called,” and that “in the monastery he is con- 
sidered to represent the person of Christ, seeing 
that he is called by His name ” (Rule of St. Bene- 
dict, ii). “The monastic system established by 
St. Benedict was based entirely upon the supremacy 
of the abbot. Though the Rule gives directions as 
to an abbot’s government, and furnishes him with 
principles upon which to act, and binds him^ to carry 
out certain prescriptions as to consultation wnth 
others in difficult matters etc., the subject is told 
to obey without question or hesitation the decision 
of the superior. It is of course needless to say that 
this obedience did not extend to the comniission 
of evil, even were any such command ever imposed” 
(Gasquet, “English Monastic Life,” London, 1904, 
p. 42). The obedience shown to the Abbot is re- 
garded as obedience paid to God Himself, and all 
the respect and reverence with which he is treated 
by the brethren of his house is paid him “for Christ’s 


love, because as abbot — father — he is the repre- 
sentative of Christ in the midst of the brethren. 
The whole government of a religious house depends 
upon the Abbot. His will is supreme in all things j 
yet, as the Rule says, nothing is to be taught, com- 
manded, or ordered beyond the precepts of the 
Lord. All the officials who are to assist him m 
the government of the house, are appointed by him 
and have their authority from him. He may_ dis- 
miss them at his discretion. The Abbot, by virtue 
of his office, administers the temporal possessions 
of the community, exercises a general supervision 
for the maintenance of monastic discipline, provides 
for the keeping of the Rule, punishes and, if need 
be, excommunicates the refractory, presides in 
choir during the recitation of the Office, and at 
Divine Service, and gives the blessings. In a word, 
uniting in his person the threefold office of father, 
teacher, and ruler, it is the duty of the Abbot to 
see “that all things are administered wisely in the 
House of God.” 

III. Kinds of Abbots. — An Abbot canonically 
elected and confirmed, and exercising the duties of 
his office, is by the law of the Church styled a Regular 
Abbot. Regular Abbots are prelates in the full sense 
of the word, and their dignity is of three grades. 
An Abbot who presides only over such persons, ec- 
clesiastical and lay, as are attached to his monastery, 
belongs to the lowest grade, and his jurisdiction 
carries with it what is called the simple passive ex- 
emption (exemptio passiva) from the authority of the 
diocesan bishop. If an Abbot’s jurisdiction extends 
beyond the limits of his abbey;, over the inhabitants 
— clergy and laity — of a certain district or territory 
which forms an integral part of a bishop’s diocese, 
he belongs to the middle grade (prcelatus quasi 
nullius dioecesis) and his exemption is termed active 
{exemptio activa). And when an Abbot has juris- 
diction over the clergy and laity of a district or 
territory (comprising one or several cities and 
places) which forms no part whatever of any diocese, 
his abbey is styled vere nulhus dioecesis (of no diocese) 
and, excepting a few rights only, for the exercise of 
which the ordo episcopalis is required, his authority 
is in all things equal to that of a bishop. This is 
the third and highest grade of the dignity. There 
are no abbeys vere nullius in the United States or 
in England. Among abbeys of this class in other 
countries may be mentioned: in Italy, the arch- 
abbey of Monte Cassino, founded by St. Benedict 
himself about 529; the abbey of Subiaco, of which 
the titular is always a cardinal; the abbey of St. Paul 
extra Muros (Rome); that of Monte Vergme near 
Avellino, founded by St. William of Vercelli in 1124; 
and the abbey of the Most Holy Trinity at Cava, 
dating back to 1011; in Switzerland, the abbey of 
Einsiedeln, founded about 934; in Hungary (Austria), 
the archabbey of St, Martin’s, (Martins berg) , estab- 
lished A. D. 1001 by St. Stephen, King of Hungaiy; 
and in West Australia the abbey of New Norcia. 
All exempt abbeys, no matter what the canonical 
title or degree of their exemption, are under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the Holy See. The term 
exempt is, strictly speaking, not applied to an 
Abbot nullius, because his jurisdiction is entirely 
extra-territorial. Within the limits of his territory 
such an Abbot has, with few exceptions, the rights 
and privileges of a bishop, and assumes all a bishop’s 
obligations. Abbots of the second grade, however, 
whose authority (though quasi-episcopal) is intra- 
territorial, cannot be considered ordinaries, nor can 
they lay any claim to the rights and privileges of bish- 
ops, excepting those, of course, which have been 
especially granted them by the Holy See. 

When the monasteries in which the same regular 
observance is followed, or the abbeys of the same 
province, district, or country form a congregation, 
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i. e. a federation of houses to promote the general 
interest of the order, the presiding Abbot is styled 
the “Abbot President,” or the “Abbot General.” 
Tims, the Cassinese Congregation of the Primitive 
Observance has at its head an Abbot General ; the 
English Congregation, the American-Cassinese,' and 
the Ameriean-Swiss, have each an Abbot President. 
The authority of the Abbot President is defined in the 
statutes or constitution of each congregation. In 
the recent confederation of the Benedictine Order 
all tlie Black Monks of St. Benedict were united 
under tlie presidency of an “Abbot Primate'’' (Leo 
XIII, “Summum semper,” 12 July, 1893); but the 
unification, fraternal in its nature, brought no 
modification to the abbatial dignity, and the various 
congregations preserved their autonomy intact. 
The powers of the Abbot Primate are specified, and 
his position defined, in a Decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of 
Bishops and 
Regulars dat- 
ed 16 Septem- 
ber, 1893. 
The primacy 
is attached to 
the Abbey 
and Intern- 
ational Bene- 
dictine College 
of St. Anselm, 
Rome, and 
the Primate, 
who takes 
precedence of 
all other Ab- 
bots, is em- 
powered to 
pronounce on 
all doubtful 
matters of dis- 
cipline, to set- 
tle difficulties 
arising be- 
tween mon- 
asteries, to 
hold a canonical visitation, if necessary, in any con- 
gregation of the order, and to exercise a general su- 
pervision for the regular observance of monastic dis- 
cipline. Of late, however, certain branches of the 
Benedictine Order seem to have lost their original 
aut.ariomy to some extent. The Reformed Cister- 
cia,ns of La Trai)pe, for instance, are by a Decree of 
Poixs I.eo XIII, 8 May, 1892, placed under the author- 
ity of an Al)l)ot-General. The Abbot-General has 
full autlu)ritjy to pass decision upon all current affairs 
and dinicultu‘H. On aiaanmt of the antiquity or the 
pre-einineiua* of the abbeys over which they preside, 
th(> honorary t.ith' of An^habbot ia bestowed upon the 
superiors of certain monasteries. Monte Cassino, 
“the Oradle of West.ern Monachism,” St. Martins- 
Iwu'gin Hungary, St. Martin's of Ben ron. in Germany, 
aiul St. Vincent's, I’ennsylvania, tlie first Benedic- 
tine fouudatiou in America, are presided over by 
Archahbots. 

A further varict.y of Ahliots-Eegular are the “Titular 
Abbots. ” A Titular Abbot holds the title of an abbey 
which has becai (hher dostro^^ed or suppressed, but 
he (‘xerc.ises none of the functions of an Abbot, and 
has in adu no sublocts Ix^longing to the monasterv 
wlaaice he derivc^s Ivis title, 'I'ho law of the Church 
re(*ogniy,es also “Secular Abbots,” i. e. clerics who, 
though not professed rnoinbcrs of any monastic 
order, nevertheless poss<^ss an abbacy as an eccle- 
siasti(!al heiuJice, with the title and some of the hon- 
ours of t h(^ ofrK‘e. These benefices belonged originally 
to monastic houses, but on the suppression of the 
abbeys tlu^ benefice and the title were transferred 
I. -2 


to other churches. There are various classes of 
Secular Abbots; some have both jurisdiction and the 
right to use the pontifical insignia; others have only 
the abbatial dignity without either jurisdiction or the 
right to 'pontificalia; while yet another class holds 
in certain cathedral churches the first dignity and 
the privilege of precedence in choir and in as- 
semblies, by reason of some suppressed or destroyed 
conventual church now become the cathedral. In 
the early Middle Ages the title Abbot was borne not 
only by the superiors of religious houses, but also 
by a number of persons, ecclesiastical and lay, who 
had no connection whatever with the monastic 
system. ^ St. Gregory of Tours, for instance, em- 
ployed it in his day to designate the principal of a 
body of secular clergy attached to certain churches; 
and later, under the Merovingians and Carlo vingians, 
it was applied to the chaplain of the royal household, 
Ahhas Palatinus, and to the military chaplain of the 
king, Abhas Castreyisis. From the time of Charles 
Martel onward to the eleventh century it came to 
be adopted even by laymen, the Abbacomites, or 
Abbates Milites, mostly nobles dependent on the 
court, or old officers, to whom the sovereign would 
assign a portion of the revenues of some monastery 
as a reward for military service. “Commendatory 
Abbots” (secular ecclesiastics who held an abbacy 
not in titulo, but in commendam) had their origin in 
the system of commendation prevalent during the 
eighth and succeeding centuries. They were in the 
first instance merely temporary trustees, appointed 
to administer the estates of an abbey during a va- 
cancy; but in the course of time they retained the 
office for life, and claimed a portion of the revenues 
for their maintenance. The practice of nominating 
Commendatory Abbots eventually led to serious 
abuses; it was greatly checked the Council of 
Trent, and has in modern times entirely disappeared 
from the Church. 

IV. Mode of Election. — ^In the early days of 
monastic institutions the founder of a religious house 
was usually its first superior; in every other instance 
the Abbot was appointed or elected. Some Abbots 
indeed selected their own successors, but the cases 
were exceptional. In many places, when a vacancy 
occurred, the bishop of the diocese would choose a 
superior from among the monks of the convent, but 
it appears that from the very beginning the appoint- 
ment of an Abbot rested generally with the monks 
themselves. St. Benedict ordained (Rule, Ixiv) that 
the Abbot should be chosen “by the general consent 
of the whole community, or of a small part of the 
community, provided its choice were made with 
greater wisdom and discretion.” The bishop of the 
diocese, the Abbots and Christian men of the neigh- 
bourhood were called upon to oppose the elec- 
tion of an unworthy man. Every religious house 
professing his Rule adopted the method prescribed 
by the great monastic legislator, and in the course 
ot time the right of the monks to elect their own 
Abbot came to be generally recognized, particularly 
BO when it had been solemnly confirmed by the 
canons of the Church (see Thomassin, Vetus et 
Nova EccL Disciplina, Pt. I, III, c. xxxii, no. 6). 
But during the Middle Ages, when monasteries had 
grown wealthy and powerful, kings and princes grad- 
ually encroached on the rights of the monks, until 
in most countries the sovereign had wholly usurped 
the power of nominating abbots for many of the 
greater houses in his realm: This interference of the 
court in the affairs of the cloister was in the process 
of time the source of manjr evils and the occasion of 
grave disorders, while in its effect on monastic dis- 
cipline it was uniformly disastrous. The rights of 
the cloister were finally restored by the Council of 
IVent. According to the present legislation, the Ab- 
bot is elected for life by the secret suffrages of the 
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community’s professed members in sacris. To be officiating prelate, and at the 01Tert(n'y presents to 
eligible he must have all the qualifications required him two small casks of wine, two loavi's of hn'nd, and 
by the canons of the Church. It is furthermore two large wax tapers; ho says the Mass with Cio 
necessary that he should be a priest, a professed bishop and receives Holy (\)innmnion Ironi him. 
member of the order, of legitimate birth, and at During the singing of the 7V A’f/w tluMKWvly 1)1(‘smm1 
least twenty-five years of age. The election, to be Abbot, with mitre and crosier, is conduct ('d through 
valid, must be held in the manner prescribed by the the nave of the church by the two assistant. Abbots, 
common law of the Church (cf. ‘‘Quia propter. — De and blesses the people. Upon his returning to his 
elect./’ I, 6; and Cone. Trid., sess. XXV, c. vi, Do seat in the sanctuary (if lu his own church), the 
reg.), and as determined in the statutes or constitu- monks of the comnmuity couie, <)ue by one, and, 
tions of each congregation. In the English and Anicr- kneeling before their new superior, pay hiiu tluar 
lean congregations the Abbot of a monastery is elected homage, and receive from him the kiss ot p('a(‘e. 
for life by a two-thirds vote of the professed members The ceremony is concluded by a sohauu bl(\ssing lu'- 
in sacris of the chapter. The Abbots themselves stmvod by the newly installed Abbot standing at the 
elect the abbot president. Exempt abbeys under the High Altar, According to the “ rontiticah' Ihana- 
immediate jurisdiction of the Pope must, within the nuni,” the day set. apart for the b]n<‘ti(vn ought to 
space of a month, apply to the lioly See for a con- bo a Sunday or a feast, day. Tlu' soIimuu rit(' of 
firmation of the election; non-exempt houses, within bonedict.ion, on(‘e (‘onfernnl, laa'd not b<* again n*- 
three months, to the bishop of the diocese.^ Tlio eeived when an vVlihot is translatial from ont‘ inonas- 
confirmation confers upon the Abbot-elect the jus in tcry t.o another. 

rcj and having obtained it ho enters at once upon tho VI. Authoiutv ok thk Aiuiot. Tht' authority 
duties and privileges of his office. A canonical per- an Abbot is of tivo kinds, oni' n'lating to the e\t(‘rnal 
petuity attaches to the abhatial dignity; snnclabhas, government of the lumst\ the other to the spiritual 
sem,per abbas; and even after a resignation the dig- government of his suhjia’ts. The first is a put<'nud 
nity endures, and tho title is retained. Benedietino or domestic authority, based <m thi' nature of re- 
abbeys in the United States and in England enjoy ligious life a.nd on the vow of obi'dicnice, th«‘ sectmd 
exemption; for America, the newly-elected Abbots a power of (iuasi-episco[>al jurisdiction, by virtm^ of 
are confirmed directly by the Pope; in England, how- which he is truly a pn^Iate. His doin(’sti(‘ authority 
ever, according to tho recent Constitution, “Diu empowers the Abbot to administer the finqwrty of 
quidern cst” (1899), they aro eonfirmod by thoAbhot the alihey, to maintain the discipline of Ih*' house, in 
President in tho name of tho Holy See. eomnel the religious, ev(‘n by jMUialtit's. f*? olw»rve 

V. Benediction oe the Abhot. — ^Aftcr his cede- tho iCile an<l the Constitutions <if tfie <>r<!er. and to 
siaatical confirmation, tho nowly elected Abbot is ordain whatever else may iKM'ssential h>r the pres- 
solemnly blessed according to the rite }>rcserihed in ervation of iieaco and or<ler in the community. 11a' 
the ‘‘Pontificalo liornanum” (De hvnr.du'tiom' Abba- power of jurisdidion which theAblatl |Htssi“<seH. ImUIi 
tis). By the Constitut.ion of Benedict XI II, “Com- in foro inUrno ruid m /am c.r/cnin, autlan'i/es him to 
missi Nobis, ”() May, 1725, all liegular Abbots elected aiisolvo his suhj(‘c(s fi*om all cases «»f ccinscrence not 
for life are now obliged to rocoivo this blessing (or, at H|M>eially reservial, and to delegate this |M»wer to the 
lca>st, to thrice formally request it) within tlie space priests of his monastery; t«» reserve to himself the 
of a year, from tho bishop of tho diocese; if they eleven eases enumernttal in flie Const it ntitm of 
fail to have the ceremony performed within the ns. Clement VIH, “Ad futuram rei memonam;*' to m» 
quirecl tiino, they incur ipso jure a suRpension from tliet ecelesiastienl censun's; mid to liisfsuiHi* tho 
office for tho noriod of one year. Should the peti- monilmrs of his house in eertain cases for whicli a 
tion bo rofuaecl for the third time, either by the di- dispensation is usually ohtidnetl from the bwhop «>f 
ocesan or tho motropolitan, an Alibot is free to re- the dicuam Ho cannot, of eoni>ie, dis|Mame a ri'* 
ccivo benediction from any bishop in communion ligious from the %anvs of fHiverty, chastity, mid 
with Homo. The Constitution at the same time ex- obedience, AhlKits. like tlie nmnks over whotu they 
pressly declares that tho Ahbot-clect rnny licitly and ruled, were originally laymen, ami subject tfi the 
validly perform all tho duties of his olfico auring bishop of the <lio<a*mu ft was not long, however, 
tho interval preceding his solemn benediction. It Ivefore they were eurollcHl in tlie ranks of the clergy, 
must bo noted, however, that the legislation enforce<l Towards the close of the fifth century bv far the 
by Benedict XIIl does not iilTect those Abbots who greater mi ml >cr of Alilmts In the Hast haif rereivisl 
are privileged to receive trho blcHsing from their reg- ordination. Ilia change was efTiHicil nmri' slowly 
ular superiors, nor those who by their election and in tho West, but even here few were found at the 
confirmation aro ipso jado regarded as likssscd by eiid of the seventh ccuitury who had not issm chit bed 
tho Pope. Tho blessing is not in sc eH,Mentiul for the with the dignity of the prit'sthfWMl. A coiiiicil hehl 
oxerciae of an Abbot’s order and offi(‘e; it confers no at Homo, H2fJ, undc»r Po|m^ Eugene II, enjoineil the 
additional jurisdiction, and imparts no sacramental ordination of Ahlsds, but the canon mmm m»{ !« 
grace or character. An Abbot may call upon have Ikhui rigklly enhirt‘ed, for as late ns I he eleventh 

any bishop in union with the Holy to k^stow century wo read of somci wlio were only deacons 
tho ahbatial blessing. By the recent (kmstituf ion of The (nuncil of Ikntiers (t(l7H| fitmlly oliliged all 
Loo XIII, “Diu quklom cst,’' 1H99, the Ahkds of Abkits under pain of deprivation to nVeive priwfV 
the English Congregation aro bound within six orders. (Thomassin, Pt, I, I, iii, ^mmim ) From 
months of their election to present themselves to this time forwartl (he muver and infhiewi' of Abkifa 
the ordinary of the dioceso to be lilessed by Aiais- steadily increaswl in (iiurch and Hfaie. until tow link 
tolical authority; and, if the diocesan Ik^ prevent cal, the chme of the Miiklle Ag« their |Mwutiin wiw every* 
they can rocoivo tho blessing from any Catholic wdiere rc'gardwl as one of the Itighiwt ihsttiirfiiiii. In 
bishop. (termany eleven Abkds held rank iis priiinw of tlie 

The ceremony, which in solemnity dififem but Empire, and wilH all the rights iitnl priviltwiw of 
slightly from that of .a bishoji’s consecration, takers princes took part in tho deldwriitkin of tlielhek 
place during the Holy Hacrince of the Mims, after Th© Abk>t« tif Fuldii exereiwtiil even ioviiwkii 
tho Epistle. The oaBcntials of the episcopd order power over ten wniare inii« mund the ablay. In 
are of course omitted, but before his knediction the the Parliament of Knglaiid “iiblioti f«irm«i the bulk 
Abbot takes tho oath of allegiance to the Holy Bee of the spiritual |wriige. 11ie iKwilinn li»ld by 
and, like th© bishop, is subjected to a canonical ex- throughout eveiy |mrt of the cimniry giive mi m 
amination. H© receives tho insignia of his office - further weight to their gn*iit iMwiticiri m luibfoifiiui 
th© mitre, crosier, ring, etc.— from th© hands of tho and local magnatw. Ai «ueh they wtnl jMn fmmu 
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with baron or earl of the noblest lineage. On the 
blazoned Roll of the Lords, the Lord Richard Whit- 
ing and the Lord Hugh Farringdon (Abbots of Glas- 
tonbury and of Reading) wont hand in hand with a 
Howard and a Talbot [Gasquet, Henry VIII and 
the English Monast. (London, 1S88), I, 25]. In 
France, Spain, Italy, and Hungary their power and 
infiuenee were equally great, and continued so gen- 
erally up to the time of the Council of Trent. 

VII. Ric;hts and Privileges. — All regular Abbots 
have the right to give the tonsure and to confer 
minor orders on the professed members of their 
liouHO. As early as 787 the Second Council of Nicma 
lermitted Abbots (provided they were priests, and 
lad received the solemn rite of benediction) to give 
the tonsure and to advance their monks to the 
order of lector (Thomassin, Pt., I. c., I. iii, e. xvii, 
no. 8), The privilege granted by this Council was 
gradually extended until it embraced all the minor 
orders, and in the course of time Abbots were author- 
ized to confer them not only on their regular but 
also on their secular subjects [Wernz, Jus Decre- 
taliurn (Rome, 1899) ii, 47, note]. The Council of 
Trent, however, decreed that ^Ht shall not hence- 
forth be lawful for abbots, . . . howsoever exempted, 

. . . to confer the tonsure and minor orders on 
anv but their regular^ subjects, nor shall the said 
abbots grant letters dimissory to any secular clerics 
to bo ordained by others” [Can. et Hecret. Cone. 
Trid. (ed. Richter et Schulte), p. 197]. From this 
decree of the Council it is quite clear that Abbots 
still have the right to confer the tonsure and minor 
orders, but it is equally clear that they may con- 
fer them lawfully only on their regular subjects. 
Novices, therefore, oblates, regulars of another 
order or congregation, and seculars cannot be ad- 
vanced by the Al:>bot. Even the Abbots styled vere 
nvlliufi^ who exorcise an episcopal jurisdiction in 
their territory, may not without a special privilege 
give minor orders to their secular subjects [Santi, 
Jh-icloct. Jur. Can. (Now York, 1898L I, 125 sq., 
and ('an. ct Decrot. Cone. Trid. (od, Richter et 
SchultcOi 197 sq., where also the decisions of the 
Hacred Cong, of the Council on this subject may be 
found]. On the (uiestion of the validity of orders 
conh^rrod by an Abbot who goG.s beyond the limits of 
the faculties extondccl by the Holy See, canonists 
disagree. Some pronounce such orders absolutely 
invalid, others maintain that they are illicitly con- 
hwred but. nevort.holcss valid. The opinion of the 
lat.tcr seems to bo sustained by various decisions of 
the Sacred Cong, of the Council (Santi, op, cit., 
p. 128 s(i.; of. Bonodict XIV, I)e Syn. Diocc. II, 
(\ xi , no. 1 3) , It is a iniich-disputod question whether 
Abh()t.H have over boon permitted to confer the sub- 
diaconat.o and the diaconato. Many canonists hold 
tliat trie subdiac'.onato, being of merely ecclesiastical 
institution, was forrnoiiy accounted one of the minor 
orders of the Church, and infer that before the time 
of Urban II (1099), Abbots could have given that 
order. But tho further claim that Abbot.s have also 
conferrocl tho diaconato cannot, apparently, be sus- 
tained, for tho Bull of Innocent VITT, “Exposcit 
tme devotionis" (9 April, 1489), in which this priv- 
ik^ge is said to have boon granted to certain Cister- 
dan Abbots, makos no roforenco wliatovorto the 
diaconato— '^Factfi. inspoctiono in Archivis (Vati- 
can!) . , . bulla quidoni ibidem ost reperta, sed 
montio do diaconatu in oHdem deost.” [See Gas- 
Tiarri, Tract, can, do S. Ordinatione,'^ 11, n. 798; 
ci. also P. Pio de Langogno, “ Bulle dTnnocent VIII 
aux abb^s do CRoaux pour les ordinations in sacris ” 
(EtudoB francisoainoB, wv,, 1901. 129 sq.)] PauhalzL 
in Studion und Mittheil. aus dom Benedictiner und 
Ciatoreienser-Orden,” 1884, 1, 441 sq. gives the Bull 
and defends its authenticity. By the law of the 
(jhurch Abbots may grant letters dimissorial to their 


regular subjects, authorizing and recommending 
them for ordination, but they cannot give dimisso- 
rials to seculars without incurring suspension. Ab- 
bots are furthermore privileged to dedicate their 
abbey church and the cemetery of the monastery, 
and authorized to reconcile them in case of desecra- 
tion. They can bless church vestments, altar linens, 
ciboria, monstrances, etc., for their own subjects, 
and consecrate altars and chalices for their own 
churches. As prelates, they hold the rank immedi- 
ately after the bishops, being preceded only by the 
protonotarii parheipantes (see Curia Rom an a), and by 
the vicar-general in his diocese. It may be added 
that the Abbots nulUus dicecesis are preconized by 
the Pope in a public consistory, and that, within, the 
territory over which they exercise jurisdiction, their 
name, like that of a diocesan, is inserted in the canon 
of the Mass. 

The use of the pontifical insignia — ^mitre, crosier, 
pectoral cross, ring, gloves, and sandals — which Ab- 
bots commonly have, is one of their most ancient 
privileges. It cannot be definitely ascertained when 
the privilege was first granted, but as early as 643 
the Abbey of Bobbio in Italy is said to have ob- 
tained a constitution from Pope Theodore confirm- 
ing a grant made to the Abbot by Honorius I. In 
England the pontifical insignia were assigned first 
to the Abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, in 1063, 
and nearly a hundred years later to the Abbot of 
St. Alban’s. The privilege was gradually extended 
to other abbeys until, at the close of the Middle 
Ages, every monastic house of importance in Europe 
was presided over by a mitred Abbot. The rights of 
Abbots to pontificalia are now regulated by the De- 
cree of Pope Alexander VII (S. Cong, of Rites, 27 
September, 1659). By the terms of this decree the 
days on which an Abbot is permitted to pontificate 
are limited to three days in the year. The use of the 
seventh candle, customary at a solemn pontifical 
Mass, is forbidden. The Abbot’s mitre is to be made 
of less costly material than a bishop’s, and the pas- 
toral staff is to be used with a white pendant veil. 
The Abbot is not to have a permanent throne in his 
monastic church, but is allowed, only when cele- 
brating pontifically, to have a movable throne on 
two steps and a simple canopy. _He has also the 
privilege of using mitre and crosier whenever the 
ritual functions require them. As a mark of special 
distinction, some Abbots are permitted by the Holy 
See to use the cappa magna, and all abbots nuUms 
may wear a violet biretta and zucchetto. “A recent 
decree of the S. C. R. (13 June, 1902) has regulated 
in accordance with former legislation the rights of 
the abbots of the English Congregation to pontifi- 
calia, According to this decree the English abbots 
can celebrate pontifically not only in their own ab- 
batial churches, but also without the leave of the 
diocesan bishop in all other churches served by their 
monks with cure of souls. They can also give leave 
to other abbots of their Congregation to pontificate 
in their churches. They can use the prelatical dress, 
i. e. rochet, mozzetta and mantelletta outside their own 
churches” [Taunton, The Law of the Church (Lon- 
don, 1906), p. 3]. The Abbots of the American- 
Cassinese and of the American-Swiss Congregations 
have the same privileges. 

VIII. Assistance at Councils. — ^Ecclesiastical 
councils were attended by Abbots at a very early 
period. Thus, in 448, twenty-three archimandrites 
or Abbots assisted at that held by Flavian, the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, and with thirty bishops 
signed the condemnation of Eutyches. In France, 
under the Merovingian kings, they frequently ap- 
eared at ecclesiastical synods as the delegates of 
ishops, while in Saxon England and in Spain the 
iresence of monastic superiors at the councils of the 

Church was nothing uncommon. Their attendance 
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did not, however, become a general practice in the 
West until after the Eighth Council of Toledo (653) , 
where ten Abbots had been present, and had sub- 
scribed to the decrees by virtue of their pastoral 
charge. From the eighth century onward Abbots 
had a voice also in the oecumenical councils of the 
Church. It must be remarked that m later cen- 
turies Abbots were invited to assist at such councils 
and were permitted to give a decisive vote, mainly 
because they too, like the bishops, exercised a power 
of jurisdiction in the Church of God. In this con- 
nection Pope Benedict XIV says: “Item sciendum 
est quod quando in Conciliis generalibus soli epis- 
copi habebant vocem definitivam, hoc fuit quia 
habebant administrationem popuh . . . Postea ad- 
diti fuere Abbates ehdem de causa, et quia habe- 
bant administrationem subjectorunF' (De %n. dime , 
XIII, c. ii, no. 5). A newly appointed Abbot, before 
he receives the solemn benediction at the hands of 
the bishop, takes an oath that he will discharge 
faithfully all the duties of his office, specifying among 
others that of attending councils: “Vocatus ad sy- 
nodum, veniam, nisi prmpeditus fuero canomca 
praepeditione’^ (Pontif. Rom., De Benedictione Ab- 
batis). In the performance of this duty the Abbot 
must be guided by the regulations of the sacred 
canons According to the present practice of the 
Church all Abbots nullius dioecesis, or with quasi- 
episcopal jurisdiction, have a right to assist at oecu- 
menical councils. They have, moreover, the right 
of a decisive vote, and may subscribe to the decrees. 
The Abbots-President of congregations and the ab- 
bots-general of an entire order are also present and 
cast a decisive vote, though only by virtue of privi- 
lege. Other classes of Abbots were not admitted to 
the Vatican Council in 1870. In provincial synods 
and in plenary or national councils the Abbots nul- 
lius have de ]ure a decisive vote, and sign the decrees 
after the bishops. Attendance at these synods is 
for them not merely a right, but also an obligation. 
By the terms of the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIV, De 
ref., c. ii) they are obliged, “like the bishops who 
are not subject to any archbishop, to make choice 
of some neighbouring metropolitan, at whose synods 
they shall be bound to appear,” and they are further 
directed “to observe and to cause to be observed 
whatsoever shall be therein ordained. ” Though 
other Abbots must not be called de 'jure to provinical 
or to national councils, it is yet the custom, in most 
countries, to invite also the mitred Abbots who have 
actual jurisdiction only over their monasteries. 
Thus, at the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(1866) both the Abbot of the Cistercians and the 
Abbot-President of the American-Cassinese Benedic- 
tines were present, and signed the decrees. At the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (1884) six mi- 
tred Abbots assisted, two of whom, the Abbots- 
President of the American-Cassinese and of the 
American-Swiss Congregations of Benedictines, ex- 
ercised the right of a decisive vote, while the other 
four had only a consultative voice, and subscribed 
to the decrees merely as assenting, not as defining. 
And this is the practice of the (Dhurch generally. 
Exempt Abbots have no obligation to attend dio- 
cesan synods. 

IX. Distribution of Abbots. — The Black Monks 
of St. Benedict have at present seven Abbots nullius 
dioecesis, located as follows: — Italy, 4; Switzerland, 
1; Hungary, 1; and West Australia, 1; — 86 Abbots 
exercising actual jurisdiction over their monasteries: 
— Austria, 19; United States, 14; France, 9 (before 
the Law of Associations); Italy, 9; Germany, 7; 
England, 6; Hungary, 5; Switzerland, 4; Brazil, 
S. A., 3; Holland, 3; Spain, 3; Belgium, 2; Scotland, 
1; West Australia, 1. They have also nine titular, 
and three resigned Abbots. 

The Cistercian Abbots of the Three Observances 


number fifty-seven. Of these the Cistercians of 
the Common and of the Lesser Obseruauce have 
nineteen. — Italy, 3; Belgium, 2; Austro-lluriganaii 
Province, 8; and the Swiss-German Congregation, 
3. The Congregation of SenaiKiue, to winch the 
three Aldiots of the Lesser Observaneci ludcnig, is 
now dispersed by tlie Associations Law ol France. 
The Cistercians of the Strict Observance (Trappists) 
have thirty-eight. — France, 18 (not expelled); 
Belgium, 4; Italy, 3; United States, Austria, and 
Ireland, two each; Canada, China, England, (ler- 
many, Holland, and Spain, one each dlic Cister- 
cians have also two Abbots 7iullius diarcsis. 

In Italy, the Camaldolese, Vallombrosans, Sil- 
vestrines, and Olivetans, all branches of the Bene- 
dictine Order, have each a small number of Abbots. 
Monte Oliveto Maggiore belonging to the Olivtgans, 
is an abbey nullius dlccccsis. Some few houses of 
the various Congregations of Canons Regular, of 
the Antonians, of the Armenian Benedictines, and of 
the Basilians, are also under the direction of Abbots. 
Mitred Abbots in the United States are the Abbots of 
St. Vincent's xA.rch- Abbey, Beatty, Ikq; St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn.; St. Ikmedict’s Abbey, 
Atchison, Kan.; St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J ; 
Maryhelp Abbey, Belmont, N. C.; St. Bernard's 
Abbey, St. Bernard, Ala.; St. Procopius’s Abbciy, 
Chicago, 111.; St. Leo’s Abbey, St. Leo, Fla.; St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Memrail, Ind.; Immaculate 
Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo.; New Subiaco 
Abbey, Spielerville, Ark.; St. Joseph’s Abbej, (’ov- 
ington. La.; St. Mary’s Abbey, Richardton, N. Dak.; 
St. Benedict's Abbey, Mount Angel, Ore.; Geth- 
semani Abbey, Ky.; New Melleray Abbey, near 
Dubuque, Iowa; and the Sacred Heart Abbey, Ok- 
lahoma. 

Mitred Abbots in England are the Titular Abbot 
of Reading, the Abbot of St. Gregoiy’s Abbey, Down- 
side, Bath; St. Lawrence’s Abbey, Ampleforth, 
York; St. Edmund’s Abbey of Douay, Woolhamp- 
ton, Reading; St. x\ugustme’s Abbey, Ramsgate; 
St. Thomas's Abbey, Erdington, Birmingham; Buck- 
fast Abbey, Buckfastleigh, Devon; St. Michael’s 
Abbey, Farnborough (Benedictines of Solesmes); 
Abbey of St. Pierre, Appuldurcombe, Isle of Wight 
(Benedictines of Solesmes); St. Bernard’s Abbey, 
Coalville, near Leicester (Cistercian); The Canons 
Regular of the Lateran, Spettisbury, Dorsetshire. 

In Scotland: St. Benedict’s Abbey, Fort Augustus, 
Inverness. 

In Ireland: Mt. Melleray Abbey, Cappoquin; Mt. 
St. Joseph's Abbey, Roscrea, Tipperary. 

In West Australia: Holy Tnnity Abbey, New 
Norcia {nullius dioecesis). 

In Canada: Abbey of Notre Dame du Lac, Lac 
des Deux Montagues. 

Rule of St. Benedict m P.L., LXVI, 933 sq. (ed. Schmidt, 
Ratisbon, 1880; 2d ed., ibid., 1893); Oakqukt, Enf/hsk 
Monastic Life (London, 1904), Taunton, The English Black 
Monks of St. Benedict (London, 1898); Idem, The Law 
of the Church (St. Louis, 1906); Dighy, Mores Cathohei; 
or The Ages of Faith (London, 1845; reprint, New York, 1906, 
Bk. X, vol. III); Montalembert, The Monks of the U'r.s/, 
from St. Benedict to St. Bernard (ed. Gahquet, New York, 
1896); Doyle, The Teaching of St. Benedict (London, 1887J: 
Dugdale, Monasticon (London, 1817); Mabillon, Annales 
Ordinis S. Benedicti (Lucca, 1739), I, ii; Tho.mahsin, Vetus 
et Nova Bed. Discipl. (Mainz, 1787); Mahtkne, IJe Antiq. 
EccL Ritibus (Bassano, 1788), II, Do Cange, Class. Med. 
et Infim. Latinit., s. v. Ahhas; FEXiRARis, Prompta Bibl. Can. 
(Rome, 1885); Tamburhsti, De Jure et Privileg. Ahhat. Pralat. 
(Cologne, 1691); Fagnani, Jus Canon., s. Commentaria in 
V Libros Decretalium (ibid., 1704); Lucidi, Dc Visitatione 
Sacrorum Liminum (Rome, 1878); Beske, Les moincs d'<tnent 
(Pans, 1900); Chamard, Abbes au moyen 6ge, in Rvi\ des 
questions historiques (1885), XXXVIII, 71-108; Bessk, m 
Diet, d’ archeol. chret. (Paris, 1903); Langogne, in Did. de 
theol. cath., s. v. Abhh (Paris, 1905); Sagmullbe, Lehrh. des 
kaihol. Kirchenrechts (Freiburg, 1905); HERGENR(rrnEU~H(U.- 
WECK, Lehrh. des kathol. Kirchenrechts (ibid., 1905); Het’.skr, 
in Kirchenlex., s. v. Abt (2d ed., ibid., 1882). For an exten- 
sive bibliography, see Scherer, Ilandbuch des Kirchenrechts 
(Gratz, 1886), fi, 729 sq. 753. ^HOMAa OestUEICU. 
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Abbot, Henry, layman, martyred at York, 4 July, 
1507, pronounced Venerable in 1886. His acts are 
tliiiH related by Challoner: ''A certain Protestant 
minist er, for some misdemeanour put into York Castle, 
to rcinstiilc himself in the favour of his superiors, 
insinuated himself into the good opinion of the Catho- 
lic prisoners, by pretending a deep sense of repent- 
ance, and a great desire of embracing the Catholic 
truth. ... So they directed him, after he was en- 
to ]\Ir. Henry Abbot, a zealous convert who 
lived in Holden in the same county, to procure a 
priest to reconcile him. . . . Mr. Abbot carried him 
to Carlton to the house of Esquire Stapleton, but 
did not succeed in finding a priest. Soon after, the 
traitor having got enough to put them all in danger 
of the law, accused them to the magistrates. . . . 
They confessed that they had explained to him the 
Catholic Faith, and upon this they were all found 
guilty ^a_nd sentenced to die.'' The others, Ening- 
ton, Knight, and Gibson, were executed on 29 No- 
vember, 1590; Abbot was reprieved till the next 
July. 

Chat.lonkr, Memoirs of Missionary Priests (latest eel., 
Jjondon, 1878); Dasknt, Acts of Privy Council (1590); Stetpe, 
Annals (1824), IV, 420. 

Patricic Ryan. 

^ Abbreviation, Methods of.-— The use of abbrevia- 
tions is due, in part, to exigencies arising from the 
nature of the materials employed in the making of 
records, whether stone, marble, bronze, or parch- 
ment. Lapidaries, engravers, and copyists arc under 
the same necessity of making the most of the space at 
their disposal. Such abbreviations, indeed, are sel- 
dom met with at the beginning of the Christian era; 
material of all kinds was plentiful, and there was, 
consequently, no need to be sparing in the use of it. 
By the third or fourth century, however, it had grown 
to bo scarce and costly, and it became the artist’s aim 
to inscribe long texts on surfaces of somewhat scanty 
proportions. We shall not pause here to discuss 
the use of abbreviations in ordinary writing. The 
Konmns possessed an alphabet, known by the name 
of NoUv. Tironimm^, which served tlio same pur- 
poses as our modern systeuns of stenography. Its 
us(^ n(‘cessii,ated a special course of study, and there 
is still nuich uncertainty as to the significance of 
(lie chanu't-ers employed' 

Iti is when we come to consider the subject of 
inscriptions cut in stone that we liiid the most fre- 
(pieiit- use of 111 )breviat, ions. At certain late periods — 
for (‘xainple, in Spain in the Middle Ages — this custom 
becomes abused to such an extent as to result in the 
invent-iou of symlxds which are undeciiJicrable. In 
the best period of et)igrat)hy certain rules are strictly 
observed, 'rho ahliroviations in common use fall 
umEr two eliief bonds: (1) The reduction of the word 
to its initial letter; (2) 'riio reduction of a word to 
its first itil.ters in a bunch, or to several letters taken 
at intervals in the body of the word and set side by 
side. 'Plus latter arrangement is almost exclusively 
Ghristian, whereas in heathen inscriptions the num- 
ber of h'tters left in the abbreviation is more or 
loss limited, yet no intermediate hdter is omitted. 
The following roatUngH may be noted: PON., PONT,, 
PON'PF. for PontUn: DP., DEP., DPS., for 7>7W.n- 
tm; M(U’ for MuniripH, OccaHionally a phrase 
wiiich lias liecomo stale by constant use, and has 
grown into a formula, is rarely fouiul in any other 
form than that of its abbreviation, e. g. D.M. for 
Diist wamhm, IILS for Jenm, just as we have kept 
R.I.P. for mjujoM'at in jum. Tjastly, a whole epitaph 
is often met with on tombs where the husband’s tnb- 
ute to Ilia wife takes the following form: DE QUA 
N(ullum) D(olorem) Afcce.porat) N(isi) Mfortis). 

Another fonn of Abbreviation consisted in doub- 
ling the last consonant of the word to bo shortened 
as many times as thero were persons alluded to> e. g. 


AVG for Augustus, AVGG for Augusti dm. Stone- 
cutters, however, soon began to take liberties with 
this rule, and, instead of putting GOSS for Consulibus 
duohus, invented the form, CCSS. Still, when there 
was occasion to refer to three or four people, this 
doubling of the last consonant gave way^ of necessity, 
in abbreviations, to the simple sign of the plural. A 
horizontal line over a letter or set of letters was also 
much used, and was destined, indeed, to become al- 
most universal in the Middle Ages. There is never 
any difficulty in settling the date of monuments where 
this sign of abbreviation occurs; the undulating line, 
or one curved at each end and rising in the middle, 
only came into use at a comparatively late period. 

Certain marks of Abbreviation have had so wide- 
spread a use as to merit special note. The ancient 
liturgical manuscripts which contain recensions of 
Masses, and are known as Sacramentaries, all have the 
letters VD at the beginning of the Preface, set side 
by side and joined By a transverse bar. Mabillon 
interprets this monogram as being that of the form- 
ula, '^Vere dignum et justum est, sequum et salu- 
tare”, an interpretation which is certainly the correct 
one. According to the various MSS., the monogram 
stands for the words vere dignum, or else for the 
whole formula; in the majority of instances the 
letters VD stand for the phrase, Vere dignum et 
justum est, which is followed by the rest of the con- 
text, cequum et, etc. In a large number of manu- 
scripts these letters, VD, have fired the imagination 
of illuminators and copyists. It is, however, impossi- 
ble to enter into a general description of the subject. 
Under a growth of arabesques, of foliage, of fancies 
of all kinds, the outline of the two letters is some- 
times hard to distinguish. The symbol encroaches 
more and more, and grows from a mere initial into 
an ornamental page. The essential type varies lit- 
tle, though variants of some importance are met 
with. It was inevitable that medieval writers should 
build a whole system of mysticism and allegory on 
the VD of the Preface. John Beleth, rector of the 
theological school at Paris, devised an interpretation 
which found acceptance. The D, he wrote, a letter 
completely closed, signifies the Godhead, which has 
neither beginning nor end; the half-open V means the 
Manhood of Christ, which had a beginning, but has 
no end; the bar which intersects the upright lines 
of the VD and forms a cross, teaches us that the 
cross makes us fit for the life of God. Fancies of 
the same kind are to be found in Sicardus of Cremona 
and in Durandus of Mendc. Various manuscripts 
contain hundreds of variable prefaces; the initial 
letters, however, are not drawn on a uniform pattern, 
and the chief attempts at ornamentation are in- 
variably confined to the Preefatio Communis im- 
mcdiatoly preceding the Canon of the Mass. The 
first two letters of the Canon, TE,^ have also been 
made the theme of various decorations, though less 
curious and less varied than those above referred to. 

A word may bo said concerning the abbrevia- 
tion D.O.M., sometimes seen over tiie doors of our 
churches, and which, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, has never been a Christian symbol. The 
formula, in full, is Deo Optimo Maximo^ and re- 
ferred originally to Jupiter. The abbreviation, IHV, 
IHS, is found on a groat number of different 
objects: ancient gems, coins, epitaphs, dedications, 
and diplomas. The symbol IHS was destined^ to 
endure for many ages, but it is only since the time 
of St. Bernardine of Sienna that it has come into 
such widespread use. It is impossible, with the 
information available, to say whether it is of Greek 
or Latin origin. Lastly, the abbreviation, XMF, 
meaning, Xpta-rbj/ Mapla yewd., is often fovmd on 
monuments of eastern origin. 

Lmciacrcq, in T>ict. d'arcMol. chrH. et d& Uturyie, I, 15S-1S3, 
a. V .; Muratori, Novus thesaurus veterum inscriptionum (Milan, 
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1739), De Rossi, Inscr. christ. urh. Eomos (Rome, 1861); Du- 
chesne, Origines du culte chretien (Pans, 1898), Zell, Hand- 
huch der rormschen Epigraphik, 1850-57. 

H. Leclercq. 

Abbreviations, Ecclesiastical. — The words most 
commonly abbreviated at all times are proper names, 
titles (official or customary) , of persons or corpora- 
tions, and words of frequent occurrence. A good 
list of those used in Roman Republican and early 
Imperial times may be seen in Egbert’s ‘'Latin In- 
scriptions” (New York, 1896), 417-459. The Jewish 
scribes and Talmudic scholars also had frequent re- 
course to Abbreviations. 

Between the seventh and ninth centuries the 
ancient Roman system of Abbreviations gave way 
to a more difficult one that gradually grew up in the 
monastic houses and in the chanceries of the new 
Teutonic kingdoms. Merovingian, _ Lombard, and 
Anglo-Saxon scripts offer each their own Abbrevia- 
tions, not to speak of the unique scotica manus or 
lihri scothce scripti (Irish hand, or books written in 
the medieval Irish hand). Eventually such pro- 
ducuive centres of technical manuscripts as the 
Papal Chancery, the theological schools of Paris and 
Oxford, and the civil-law school of Bologna set the 
standards of Abbreviations for all Europe. The 
medieval manuscripts abound in Abbreviations, ow- 
ing in part to the abandonment of the uncial, or 
quasi-uncial, and the almost universal use of the 
cursive, hand. The medieval writer inherited a few 
from Christian antiquity; others he invented or 
adapted, in order to save time and parchment. 
They are found especially in manuscripts of scholastic 
theology and canon law, annals and chronicles, the 
Roman law, and in administrative documents, civil 
and ecclesiastical (charters, privileges, bulls, rescripts). 
They multiplied with time, and were never so numer- 
ous as on the eve of the discovery of printing; many 
of the early printed books offer this peculiarity, 
together with other characteristics of the manuscript 
page. The development of printing brought about 
the abandonment of many Abbreviations, while it 
suggested and introduced new ones — a process also 
favoured by the growth of ecclesiastical legislation, 
the creation of new offices, etc. There was less 
medieval abbreviation in the text of books much 
used on public occasions, e. g. missals, antiphonaries, 
bibles; in one way or another the needs of students 
seem to have been the chief cause of the majority 
of medieval Abbreviations. The means of abbrevia- 
tion were usually full points or dots (mostly in 
Roman antiquity), the semicolon (eventually con- 
ventionalized), lines (horizontal, perpendicular, ob- 
long, wavy curves, and commas). Vowel-sounds 
were frequently written not after, but over, the 
consonants. Certain letters, like p and g, that occur 
with extreme frequency, e. g. in prepositions and 
terminations, became the source of many peculiar 
abbreviations; similarly, frequently recurring words 
like et (and), est (is). 

Habit and convenience are to-day the principal 
motives for using abbreviations. Most of those in 
actual use fall under one or other of the following 
heads: I. Administrative; II. Liturgical; III. Scholas- 
tic; IV. Chronological. 

I. The first class of Abbreviations includes those 
used in the composition of Pontifical documents. 
They w^ere once very numerous, and lists of them 
may be seen in the works quoted below (e. g. Quantin, 
Prou). It may be well to state at once that since 
29 December, 1878, by order of Leo XIII, the great 
papal documents {Litterm Apostolica) are no longer 
written in the old Gothic hand known as hollatico; 
all Abbreviations, with the exception of a few ob- 
vious ones, like S.R.E., were abolished by the same 
authority (Acta S. Sedis, XI, 465-467). In the 
transaction of ordinary business the Roman Con- 


gregations are wont to use certain brief and pithy 
formulas (e. g. Negative = ^^'i^o''\ Xcyative ct ninphils 
— “No with emphasis”). They are not, correctly 
speaking, Abbreviations. For a list of these see 
Canon Law. This class includes also the aiibre- 
viations for the names of most secs. The full 
Latin titles of all existing (Latin) dioceses may Ijo 
seen in the Roman annual, “Gerarchia Cattoliea;” 
a complete list of the Latin names of all known 
dioceses (extant or extinct) is found in the larger 
folio work of the Comte de Mas Latric, “Trdsor cle 
chronologic, d’histoire et de gdographio” (Paris, 
1884). For the same purpose the reader may also 
consult the episcopal catalogues of the Benedictine 
Gams, “Series Episcoporum Ecclesiie Catholiea'” 
(Ratisbon, 1873-86), and the Franciscan Conrad 
Eubel, “Hierarchia Catholica Medii .dilvi” (Munster, 
1898-1902). Under this general heading may be 
included all abbreviated forms of addresses in ordinary 
intercourse, whether of individuals or of members of 
religious orders, congregations, institutes, to wdiicli 
may be added the forms of addresses usual for mem- 
bers of Catholic lay societies and the Papal orders of 
merit. (See Catholic Societies, Ouders of M erit. ) 
The Abbreviations of the titles of Roman Congrega- 
tions, and of the individual canonical ecclesiastical 
authorities, belong also to this class. IE. A second 
class of Abbreviations includes those used in the 
description of liturgical acts or the directions for 
their performance, e. g the Holy Mass, the Divine 
Office (Breviary), the ecclesiastical devotions, etc. 
In the following list the Breviary Abbreviations are 
marked: Br. Here may also be classed tlie ablirevi- 
ated forms for the name of God, Jesus Christ-, and 
the Holy Ghost; also for the names of the Blessetl 
Virgin, the saints, etc.; likewise Abbreviations used 
in the administration of the Sacraments, mortuary 
epitaphs, etc. (to which class belong the numerous 
Catacomb inscriptions); finally some miscellaneous 
Abbreviations like those used in the publication of 
documents concerning beatification and canoniza- 
tion. III. In the third class belong s(4ioliistic 
Abbreviations, used to designate honorific titles ac- 
quired in the schools, to avoid the repetition of 
lengthy titles of books and reviews, or to facilitate 
reference to ecclesiastical and civil legislation. IV. In 
the fourth class of Abbreviations belong all such as 
are used to describe the elements of the year, civil or 
ecclesiastical. 

Abbreviations used in Apostolic Rescripts. 

Absoluo. Absolutio — Absolution. 

Air. Aliter — Otherwise. 

Aplica. Apostolica — Apostolic. 

Appatis. Approbatis — Having been approved. 

Archiepus. Archiepiscopus — Archbishop. 

Aucte. Auctoritate — By the Authority. 

Canice. Canonice — Canonically. 

Card. Cardinalis — Cardinal. 

Gens. Censuris — Censures (abl. or dat. 

case). 

Circumpeone. Circumspectione — Circumspection 
(abl. case). 

Coione. Communione — Communion (abl. 

case). 

Confeone. Confessione — Confession (abl. case). 

Conscise. Conscientiae — Of [or to] conscience. 

Const^^^s Constitutionibus — Constitutions (abl 

or dat. case). 

Discreoni. Discretioni — To the Discretion. 

Dispensao. Dispensatio— Dispensation, 

Dnus. Dominus — Lord, Sir, or Mr. 

Ecclse. Ecclesi£e~~Of [or to] the (Church 

Ecclis. Ecclesiastieis — Ecclesiastical. 

Effum. Effectum — Effect. 

Epus. Episcopus — Bishop. 
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Excoe. 

Exit. 

Excommunicatione — Excommunica- 
tion (abl. case). 

Existib—Exists. 

A. C. 

A. C. N. 

Ante Christum — Before Christ. 

Ante Christum Natum — Before the 
Birth of Christ. 

Vv. 

F rater— Brother. 

A. D. 

Anno Domini — Year of Our Lord. 

h'rum. 

Fratrum— Of tlie Brothers. 

a. d. 

ante diem — The day before. 

Gnalis. 

Ilumil. 

Gcneralis — General 

Humilitcr — 1 lunibly. 

Adm. Rev, 

Admodum Reverendus — Very Rev- 
erend. 

Ilumoi. 

Hujusrnodi — Of this kind. 

Igitur — Therefore. 

Adv. 

Adventus — Advent. 

Igr. 

Alb. 

Albus — White (Br.). 

Infraptiim. 

liitropta. 

Infrascripturn — W ritten below. 

I ntroscripta — W ritton within. 

al. 

alii, alibi, alias — others, elsewhere, 
otherwise. 

J rregultc. 

Irregularitate— Irregularity (abl. 

case) . 

A. M. 

A. M. 

Anno Mundi — Year of the World. 
Artium Magister — Master of Arts. 

Lia. 

fjitma. 

Licentia — License. 

Legitima — Lawful. 

A. M. D. G. 

Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam — For the 
greater glory of God. 

Lre. 

Littene — Letters. 

An. 

Annus — Year. 


IjIc, 

Atagro. 

Mir. 

Miraone. 
Mrin ionium. 
Nultus. 

( )rclinaoni. 
Ordio. 


Pcniaria, 


Pntium. 


Pontus. 

PP. 

Pr. 

Pror. 

Ptvir. 


<2tnuH. 

Uolionc. 

Klari. 

Poiua. 

Salii. 

Snia. 
Suta*. I 
Stir, i' 
Spealer. 
Spualif'»« 
Supplioni. 

Thia. } 
Thooliii. ) 
Tli. 

Tin. 

Tn. 

V(uicbli. 

Vnr. 


Licite — Lawfully, or licitly. 

Magistro — Master (dat. or abl. 

case). 

Misericorditer — Mercifully. 
Miseratione — Pity (abl. case). 
Matrimonium—Matrimony. 

N ullatenus — Nowise. 

Ordinationi — Ordination (dat. case). 
Ordinario — Ordinary (dat. or abl. 
case). 

Presbyter — Priest. 

Pamitentia — Penance, or repent- 
ance. 

Poonitontiaria — Penitentiary (i. e. 
Bureau of the Apostolic Peni- 
tentiary). 

Pnesentium — Of those present, or, 
Of this present writing. 

Posse — To be able, or, The ability to 
do a thing. 

Pontificatus — Pontificate. 

Papa — Pope. 

Pater — Father. 

Procurator, 

Pnefertur — Is preferred, or, Is 

brought forward. 

PraifatAis — Aforesaid. 

(juod — J^ccausc, 1'hat, or, Which. 
(Juomodolibet — In any manner 

whatsoever. 

Quat.euuS"” In so far as. 
lieligione —Religion, or, Religious 

Order (abl. case). 

Regulari — Regular. 

Roman a — Roman. 
Salutari-Salutary. 

Semtentia— ( Ipiuion. 

Saneta‘ — Holy, or, Saints (feminine). 

Spocialiter —S])ecially. 

Spiritualibus — In spiritual matters. 
Sut>plieationibus — Supplication (dat. 
or abl. case). 

Idieologia— Theology. 

Tiiuli— Titles. 

Tantunv”™"So much, or, Only, 
d’amen- -Nevertheless. 

V cnorabili — Y enerable. 

Vestne— Your. 


Ann. 

Alia I 
Ant. ) 

Apost. 

Ap. Sed. 

Ap. Sed. Leg. 

Archiep. 

Archid. 

Archiprb. 

A. R. S. 

A. U. 

Authen. 

Aux. 


B., BB. 
B. C. 

B. C. L. 


B. D. 

B. F. 

Ben. 
Benevol. 
Bon. Mem. 
B. P. 

Bro. 

B. Sc. 

B. U. J. 


B. V. 

B. V. 

B. V. M. 

Cam. 

Cam. Ap. 

Can. 

Cane. 

Cap. 

Cap. de seq. 


Abbueviatiokb in Cenkrax.. Use, Oiixbfly Eccle- 

BIAHTICAX.^. 

A. B. Artium Baccalaureus— Bachelor of 

Arts. 

Ab. Abbas— Abbot. 

Alip. Archbishop. 

Abs. Absens— Absent. 

A.C. Auditor Cameras — Auditor of the 

Papal Treasury. 


cc. vv. 

Cen. Eccl. 
Cla. 

CL, Clico. 
Clun. 

C. M. 

Cod. 


Anni — Years. 

Antiphon. 

Apostolus — Apostle. 

Apostolica Sedes — Apostolic See. 

Apostolicac Sedis Legatus — Legate of 
the Apostolic Sec. 

Archiepiscopiis — Archbishop. 

Archidiaconus — Archdeacon. 

Archipresbyter — Archpriest. 

Anno Reparatai Salutis — In the 
year of Our Redemption. 

Alma Urbs — Beloved City (Rome). 

Authentica — Authentic (e. g. letters). 

Auxilium, Auxilio — Help, With the 
help of. 

Baccalaureus Artium — Bachelor of 
Arts. 

Beatus, Beati — Blessed. 

Before Christ. 

Baccalaureus Civilis [or Canonicte] 
Legis — Bachelor of Civil [or Canon] 
Law. 

Bachelor of Divinity. 

Bon^ Fide — In Good Faith. 

Benedictio — Blessing. 

Benevolentia — Benevolence. 

Bonce Memorise — Of Plappy Memory. 

Beatissime Pater — Most Holy Father. 

Brother. 

Baccalaureus Scientiarum — -Bachelor 
of Sciences. 

Baccalaureus Utriusque Juris — 

Bachelor of Both Laws (civil and 
canon). 

Baccalaureus Theologiae — Bachelor 
of Theology. 

Beati tudo Vestra — Your Holiness. 

Beata Virgo — Blessed Virgin. 

Beata Virgo Maria — Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 

Camera (Papal Treasury). 

Camera Apostolica — Apostolic Cam- 
era (Papal Treasury) . 

Canonicus. 

Cancellarius — Chancellor. 

Capitulum — Little Chapter (Br). 

Capitulum de Sequent! — Little chap- 
ter of the following feast (Br.). 

Capella — Chapel . 

Causa — Cause. 

Curatus — Curate (used chiefly in 
Ireland). 

Clarissimi Viri — Illustrious Men. 

Censura Ecclesiastica — Ecclesiasti- 
cal Censure. 

Clausula — Clause. 

Clericus, Clerico — Cleric. 

Cluniacenses — Monks of Cluny. 

Caus4 Mortis — On occasion of death. 

Codex — Manuscript. 
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Cog. Leg. 
Cog. Spir. 

Coll. Cone. 

Comm. Free. 


Comm. Seq. 


Compl. 

Con. 

Cone. 

Conf. 

Conf. Doct. 
Conf. Pont. 

Cons. 

Consecr. 
Const. Ap. 

Cr. 

D. 

d. 

D. C. L. 

L. D. 

D. D. 

D. D. 

Dec. 

Def. 

D. G. 

D. N. 

D. N. J. C. 

HFT, DNS, [ 
DNUS f 
Doct. 

Dom. 

D. 0. M. 

Doxol. 

D^R. 

DS 

D. Sc. 

D. V. 

Dupl. 

Dupl. Maj. 

Dupl. I. CL 

Dupl. II. Cl. 

EccL 

E. , Eccl. 

EL 

Emu s 
EPS ) 

EP. [ 

Episc. ) 

Et. 

Evang. 

Ex. 

Exc. 


Eel. Mem. 
FeL Rec. 

Fer. 

Fr., F. 
Fund. 
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Cognatio Legalis — Legal Cognation. 

Cogriatio Spintuahs — Spiritual Cog- 
nation. 

Collectio Conciliorum — Collection of 
the Councils. 

Commemoratio Prsecedentis — Com- 
memoration of the preceding feast 
(Br.). 

Commemoratio Sequentis — Com- 

memoration of the following feast 
(Br). 

Completorium — Compline (Br.). 

Contra — against . 

Concilium — Council. 

Confessor. 

Confessor et Doctor (Br ). 

Confessor Pontifex — Confessor and 
Bishop (Br ). 

Consecratio — Consecration. 

Consecratus — Consecrated. 

Constitute Apostolica — Apostolic 

Constitution. 

Credo — Creed (Br.) 

Dominus — Lord. 

dies — day. 

Doctor Civilis [or Canonicse] Legis — 

Doctor of Civil [or Canon] Law. 

Doctores — Doctors. 

Donum dedit; Dedicavit — Gave, 
dedicated. 

Doctor Divinitatis — Doctor of Divin- 
ity (i. e. Theology). 

Decanus — Dean. 

Defunctus — Deceased. 

Dei Gratia — By the Grace of God. 

Dominus Noster — Our Lord. 

Dominus Noster Jesus Christus — 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Dominus — Lord. 

Doctor (Br.). 

Dominica — Sunday. 

Deo Optimo Maximo — ^To God, the 
Best and Greatest. 

Doxologia — Doxology (Br.). 

Decanus Ruralis — Rural Dean. 

Deus — God. 

Doctor Scientiarum — Doctor of 
Sciences. 

Deo Volente — God willing. 

Duplex — Double feast (Br ). 

Duplex Major — Double Major feast 
(Br.). 

Duplex Prirase Classis — Double First 
Class feast (Br.). 

Duplex Secundffi Classis — Double 
Second Class feast (Br ). 

Ecclesiasticus — Ecclesiastic. 

Ecclesia — The Church. 

Electio, Electus — Election, Elect. 

Eminentissimus — Most Eminent. 

Episcopus — Bishop . 

Etiam — ^Also, Even. 

Evangelium — Gospel (Br.). 

Extra — Outside of. 

Excommunicatus, Excommunicatio 
— Excommunicated, Excommuni- 
cation. 

Felicis Memoriae — Of Happy Memory. 

Felicis Recordationis — Of Happy 

Memory. 

Feria — Weekday. 

Frater, Frere — Brother. 

Fundatio — F oundation. 


Gen. 

G1 

Gr. 

Grad. 

Grat. 

hebd. 

Horn. 

hor. 

IC 


Id. 

Igr. 

I. H. S. 


Ind. 
Ind. 
Inq. 
i. p. i. 

Is. 

J. C. 

J. C. D. 


J. D. 

J. M. J. 


Jo , Joann. 
J U. D. 


Generalis — General. 

Gloria — Glory to God, etc. 

Gratia — Grace. 

Gradus — Grade 

Gratias— Thanks; or Gratis — With- 
out expense 

Plebdomada — W eek. 

Homilia — Homily (Br.). 

hora — hour. 

Jesus — first and third letters of Ilis 
name in Greek. 

Idus — Ides. 

Igitur — ^Therefore. 

(I)Jesus Hominum Salvator (usual 
interpretation), Jesus Saviour of 
Men. Really a faulty Latin trans- 
literation of the first three letters 
of JESUS in Greek (IHS for IHC). 

Indictio — Indiction. 

Index. 

Inquisitio — Inquisition. 

in partibus infidelium — among the 
infidels. 

Idus — Ides 

Jesus Christus — Jesus Christ. 

Juris Canomci Doctor; Juris Civilis 
Doctor — Doctor of Canon Law or 
of Civil Law. 

Juris Doctor — Doctor of Law. 

Jesus, Maria, Joseph — Jesus, Mary, 
Joseph. 

Joannes — John. 

Juris Utriusque Doctor — Doctor of 
Both Laws {Sc. Civil and 


Jud. 

J. U. L. 

Jur. 

KaL 

Laic. 

Laud. 

L. C. D. 

1. c.; loc. cit. 

Lect. 

Legit. 

L. H. D. 

Lib., Lo. 

Lie. 

Litt. 

LL. B. 

LL. D. 

LL. M. 

Loc. 

Lov. 

Lovan. 

L. S. 

Lud. 

M. 

M. A. 

Mag. 

Mand. 

Mand. Ap. 


Mart., M., MM. 

Mat. 

Matr. 

Mgr. 


Canon). 

Judicium — Judgment. 

Juris Utriusque Licentiatus — Licen- 
tiate of Both Laws. 

Juris — Of Law. 

Kalendse — Calends. 

Laicus — Layman. 

Laudes — Lauds (Br.). 

Legis Civilis Doctor — Doctor of Civil 
Law. 

loco citato — at the place already 
cited. 

Lectio — Lesson. 

Legitime, Legitimus — Legally, legiti- 
mate. 

Litterarum Humaniorum Doctor — 
Doctor of Literature. 

Liber, Libro — Book, In the book. 

Licentia, LicentiatuS“LiccnsG, Li- 
centiate. 

Littera — Letter. 

Legum Baccalaureus — Bachelor of 
Laws. 

Legum Doctor — Doctor of Laws. 

Legum Magister — Master of Laws. 

Locus — Place. 

Lovanium — Louvain. 

Lovanienses — Theologians of Lou- 
vain. 

Loco Sigilli — Place of the Seal. 

Ludovicus. 

Maria — Mary. 

Magister Artium — Master of Arts. 

Magister — Master. 

Mandamus — We command. 

Mandatum Apostolicum — Apostolic 
Mandate, e. g. for a bishop’s con- 
secration. 

Martyr, Martyres — Martyr, Mar- 
tyrs (Br.). 

Matutinum — Matins (Br.). 

Matrimonum — Marriage. 

Monseigneur, Monsignore — My Lord. 
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MisK A post , \ 
M. A i 
M. K. 


ra. t. Y. 


Nativ. } 
D. N. j. a ^ 

N. D. 


Nigr. 

No. 

Nob. 

Noct. 

Non. 

Nostr. 


Not. 

N. S. 


N. S. 
N. T. 


Ntri. 

Nup. 

Ob. 


Oct. 
Omn. 
Op. Cit. 
Or. 

Orel. 


Or. Orat. 

O. S. 

O. T. 
Oxon. 


P. 

Pa. 

Pact. 
Pa.sch. 
P;itr. 
Pent. 
Ph. 15. 


Ph. D. 

Phil. 
Pli. M. 


P. K. 

Pocnit. 
Paaiit. Ap. 

Pont. 

Pont. 

Pont. Max. 
Poss. 


PP. 
P. P. 


PP. AA. 
P. l^ P. 


P. R. 


Prffif. 

Prb. 

Presbit. 


Missa, Missionarius — Mass (Br.); 
Missionary. 

Missioiiarius Apostolicus — Mission- 
ary Apostolic. 

Missionarms Rector — Missionary 

Rector. 

inutatur terminatio versicnli — the 
termination of the little verse is 
changed (Br.), 

Nativitas Domini Nostri Jesu Christi 
—Nativity of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Nostra Domina, Notre Dame — Our 
Lady. 

Niger — Black (Br.). 

Nobis — to us, for us. 

Nobilisj Nobiles — Noble, Nobles. 

N oc turnum — N octurn. 

Nonie — Nones. 

Noster, nostn — Our, of our. 

Notitia — Knowledge. 

Notre Seigneur, Nostro Signore — 
Our Lord. 

New Style. 

Novum Testamentum — New Testa- 
ment. 

Nostri — Of our. 

Nuptiie— Nuptials. 

Obiit — Died. 

Octava — Octave (Br.). 

Omnes, Omnibus — All, to all. 

Opere Citato — In the work cited. 

Oratio — Prayer (Br.). 

Ordo, Ordinatio, Ordinarius — Order, 
Ordination, Ordinary. 

Orator, Oratorium — Petitioner, Ora- 
tory. 

Old Style. 

Old Testament. 

Oxonium, Oxonienses — Oxford, The- 
ologians or Scholars of Oxford. 

Pater, Perc — Father, 
i Papa — Pope. 

( Pater — Father. 

Pactum — Agreement. 

Pascha — Easter (Br.). 

Patriarcha — Patriarch. 

Pcntecostes — Pentecost (Br.). 

Philosophic Baccalaureus — Bachelor 
of Philosophy. 

Philosophic Doctor — Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. 

Philosopiiia — Philosophy. 

Philosophic Magister — Master of 
Philosophy. 

Pridie Kalendas — The day before 
the Calends. 

Poenitentia — Penance. _ 

Pocmitentiaria Apostolica — Office of 
tlie Apostolic Penitentiary. 

Pontifex — Pontiff, Bishop (Br.). 

Pontificatus— Pontificate. 

Pontifex Maximus — Supreme Pontiff. 

Possessor, Possessio — Possessor, Pos- 
session. 

Papa— Pope; Pontificum — Of the 
popes. 

Parochus— Parish Priest (used mostly 
in Ireland). 

Patres Amplissimi — Cardinals. 

Proprifi/ Pecuni4 Posuit — Erected at 
his own expense. 

Permanens Rector — Permanent 
Rector. 

Prefatio— Preface of the Mass (Br.). 

Presbyter — Priest. 


Prof. 

Prop. Fid. 

Propr. 

Prov. 

Ps. 

Pub., Publ. 
Purg. Can. 

Quadrag- 

Quinquag. 

R. 

R. 

Rescr. 

R. D. 

Req. 

Resp. 

R. I. P. 

Rit. 

Rom. 

R. P. 


RR. 


Rt. Rev. 
Rub. 

Ruhr. 

S., Sacr. 
Sab., Sabb. 
See. 

Sal. 

Salmant. 

S. C. 

s. c. c. 


S. C. EE. RR. 


S. C. I. 

S. C. P. F. 


scs 

s. d. 

S. D. 

Semid. 

Septuag. 


Sexag. 

Sig- 
Simpl. 
Sine Com. 


s. 1. 

s. 1. n. d. 
S. M. 
Soc. 


Professus, Professio, Professor- 
Professed, Profession, Professor. 

Propaganda Fide — Congregation of 
the Propaganda, Rome. 

Proprmm — Proper (Br ). 

Provisio, Provisum — Provision, Pro- 
vided. 

Psalmus — Psalm. 

Publicus, Publice — Public, Publicly. 

Purgatio Canonica — Canonical Dis- 
culpation. 

Quadragesima — Lent, also the Forti- 
eth day before Easter (Br ). 

Quinquagesima — The Fiftieth day 
before Easter (Br.). 

Responsorium — Responsory (Br.). 

Roma. 

Rescrip turn — Rescript. 

Rural Dean. 

Requiescat — May he [or she] rest, 
i. e. in peace. 

Responsum — Reply. 

Requiescat In Pace — May he or she 
rest in peace. 

Ritus — Rite, Rites. 

Romanus, Romana — Roman. 

Reverendus Pater, Reverend Pere — 
Reverend Father. 

Rerum — Of Things, Subjects, e. g. 
SS. RR. Ital. — Writers on Italian 
(historical) subjects. 

Regesta. 

Right Reverend. 

Ruber — Red (Br.). 

Rubrica — Rubric. 

Sacrum — Sacred . 

Sabbatum — Sabbath, Saturday. 

Sseculum — Century. 

Salus, Salutis — Salvation, of Salva- 
tion. 

Salmanticenses — Theologians of Sal- 
amanca. 

Sacra Congregatio — Sacred Congre- 
gation. 

Sacra Congregatio Concilii — Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, i. e. 
of Trent. 

Sacra Congregatio Episcoporum et 
Regularium — Sacred Congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars. 

Sacra Congregatio Indicis — Sacred 
Congregation of the Index. 

Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide — Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 

Sanctus — Saint. 

sine data — undated book. 

Servus Dei — Servant of God. 

Semiduplex — Semi double feast (Br.). 

Septuagesima, seventieth day (al- 
ways a Sunday) before Easter 
(Br.). 

Sexagesima, sixtieth day before 
Easter (Br.). 

Sigillurn — Seal. 

Simplex — Simple feast (Br.). 

Sine Commemoratione — Without 

commemoration of other feast, or 
feasts (Br.). 

sine loco — without indication of 
place of printing, 

sine loco'nec data — without indica- 
tion of place or date of printing. 

Sanctse Memorise — Of Holy Mem- 
ory. 

Socius Socii — Companion, Compan- 
ions (Br,). 
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S. Off. 

S. P. 

S. P., S. Petr. 
S. P. 

S. P. A. 


Sr. 

S. R. C. 


Sanctum Officium — Congregation of 
the Holy Office (Inquisition) 
Sanctissime Pater — Most Holy 

Father. 

Sanctus Petrus — St. Peter. 

Summus Pontifex — Supreme Pontiff, 
Pope. 

Sacrum Palatium Apostolicum — 
Sacred Apostolic Palace, Vatican, 
Quirinal. 

Sister. 

Sacra Rituum Congregatio — Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. 

Sancta Romana Ecclesia, Sanctse 
Roman© Ecclesi© — Most Holy 
Roman Church; or, of the Most 
Holy Roman Church. 

Scriptores — Writers. 

Sanctissimus Dominus Noster — Our 
Most Holy Lord (Jesus Christ), 
also a title of the Pope. 

Sanctus, Sancti — Saint, Saints. 
Sacr© Theologi© Baccalaureus — 
Bachelor of Sacred Theology. 
Sacrse Theologi© Doctor — Doctor of 
Sacred Theology. 

Sacrse Theologise Licentiatus — Li- 
centiate of Sacred Theology. 
Suffragia — Suffrages (Br.); prayers 
of the saints. 

Sanctitas Vestra — Your Holiness. 
Synodus — Synod. 

Tempus, Tempore — Time, in time. 
Testes, Testimonium — Witnesses, 
Testimony. 

Theologia — Theology. 

Titulus, Tituli — Title, Titles. 

Ultimo — Last (day, month, year). 
Usque — As far as. 

Uxor — Wife. 

Venerabilis, Venerabiles — Vener- 
able. 

Vester — Your. 

Vacat, Vacans — Vacant. 

Valor — Value. 

V ati canus — V atican. 

Verba — Words. 

Versiculus — Versicle (Br.). 

Vesper© — Vespers (Br.). 

Vicarius Foraneus — Vicar-Forane. 
Vicarius Generalis — Vicar-General. 
Vidua — Widow (Br.). 

Videlicet — Namely. 

Vigilia — Vigil of a feast (Br.). 
Violaceus — Violet (Br.). 

Virgo — Virgin (Br.). 

Viridis — Green (Br.), 

Vir Magnificus — Great Man. 

Very Reverend. 

Vetus Testamentum. 

Christus — Christ (first, middle, and 
last letters of the Greek name) . 

Abbreviations in Catacomb Inscriptions. 

A. D. Ante Diem — e g. in the phrase, “Ante 

Diem VI [or Sextum] Kal. Apriles,” 
is equivalent to the sixth day be- 
fore the Calends of April, counting 
both the Calends and the day in- 
tended to be indicated; or Anima 
Dulcis — Sweet Soul. 

A. Q. I. C. Anima Quiescat In Christo — ^May 

his [or her] Soul Repose in Christ. 

B. , BMT. Bene Merenti — To the Well-Deserv- 

ing. 


S. R. E. 


SS. 

SS. D. N. 


S., SS. 

S. T. B. 

S. T. D. 

S. T. L. 

Suffr. 

S. V. 

Syn. 

Temp. 

Test. 

Theol. 

Tit. 

Ult. 

Usq. 

Ux. 

V., Ven., VV. 

V., Vest. 

Vac. 

Val. 

Vat. 

Vba. 

V. ) 

Vers. ) 

Vesp. 

V. F., Vic. For. 

V. G. 

Vid. 

Vid., Videl. 
Vig. 

Viol. 

Virg, 

Virid. 

V. M. 

V. Rev. 

V. T. 

xD., xcs. 


B. M. 

B. F. 

B. I. C. 

B. M. F, 

B. Q. 

C. 

CC. 

C. F. 

Cl. V, 

C. 0. 

C. O. B. Q. 


COI. 

CS., COS. 

coss. 

C. P. 

D. 

D. D. 

DEP. 

D. T. P. 

D. M 

D. M. S. 

D. N. 

DD. NN. 

E V. 

EX. TM. 

E VIV. DISC. 

F. 

F. C. 

F. F. 

FF. 

FS. 

H. 

H. L. S. 

H. M. F. F. 


H. S. 
ID. 

IDNE. 

I. L. H. 


INB. 
IND. 
INP. 
I. X. 

K. 


K B. M. 
L. 

L. M. 

L. S. 

M. 


Bon© Memori© — Of Happy Mem- 
ory. 

Bon© Femin© — To the Good tVonian 

Bibas [for Vivas] In Christo — May- 
est thou Live In Christ. 

Bene Merenti Fecit — Ho erected this 
to the Well-Deser\'ing. 

Bene Quiescat — May he [or she] 
Rest Well. 

Consul. 

Consules — Consuls. 

Clarissima Femina — Most Illustrious 
Woman. 

Clarissimus Vir — Most Illustrious 
Man. 

Conjugi Optimo — To my Excellent 
Husband. 

Cum Omnibus Bonis Quiescat — 
May he [or she] Repose With All 
Good souls. 

Conjugi — To my Husband [or AVife]. 

Consul. 

Consules — Consuls . 

Clarissima Puella — Most Illustrious 
Maiden. 

Depositus — Laid to rest; or Dulcis — 
Dear One. 

Dedit, Dedicavit — Gave, Dedicated. 

Depositus — Laid to rest. 

Dormit In Pace — Sleeps in Peace. 

Diis Manibus — To the Manes [r)f]. 

Diis Manibus Sacrum — Sacred to the 
Manes [of]. 

Domino Nostro — To Our Lord. 

Dominis Nostris — To Our Lords. 

Ex Voto — In Fulfilment- of a Vow. 

Ex Testamento — In accordance with 
the Testament of. 

E Vivis Discossit — Departed from 
Life. 

Fecit — Did; or Filius — Son; or Felici- 
ter — Happily. 

1““ I 

Fratres — Brothers. 

Filii — Sons. 

Fossor — Digger. 

H©res — Heir. 

Hie — Here. 

Hoc Loco Situs — Laid [or Put] in 
This Place. 

Hoc Monumentum Fieri Fecit-— 
Caused This Monument to be 
Made. 

Hie Situs — Laid Here. 

Idibus — On the Ides. 

Indictione — In the Indiction [a 
chronological term]. 

Jus Liberorum Habens— Possessing 
the Right of Children [i. e. eligibil- 
ity to public office under age]. 

In Bono — In Good [odour]. 

Same as IDNE. 

In Pace — In Pchce. 

In Christo — In Christ. 

Kalendas — Calends; or Care, Cams, 
Cara — Dear One; or Carissimus 
(-a) — Dearest. 

Karissimo Bene Merenti— To the 
Most Dear and Well-deserving. 
Locus — Place. 

Locus Monumenti — Place of the 
Monument. 

Locus Selpuchri — Place of the Sep- 
ulchre. 

Martyr, or Memori a— Memory; or 
Monumentum — Monument. 
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MM. 

Mar tyres — -Martyrs. 

C. J. M. 

M. P. 

Monumentum Posuit — Erected a 



Monument. 

C. M. 

MRT. 

Merenti— -To the Deserving. 

C. M. 

N. 

Nonas — Nones; or Numero — Num- 



ber. 

C. P. 

NN. 

Nostris — To Our [with a plural]; or 
N umcri — N umbers . 

C. PP. S. 

0 

Hora — Hour; Obiit — Died. 


OB. IN XTO. 

Obiit In Christo — Died In Christ. 

C. R. 

OMS. 

0 nines — All. 


OP. 

Optimus — Excellent, or Supremely 
Good. 

C. R. C. S. 

P. 

Pax — Peace; or Pius — Dutiful; or 
Ponendum — To be Placed; or 
Pridie — The Day Before; or Plus 

C. R. I. C. 


— More. 

C. R. L. 

P. C. 

Poni Curavit — Caused to be Placed. 


P. C. ) 

Post Consulatum — After the Con- 

C. R. M. 

P. CONS, f 

sulate. 


P. I. 

Poni Jussi t — Ordered to be Placed. 

C. R. M. D. 

P. M. 

Plus Minus — More or Less; or Pise 



Memorise — Of Pious Memory; or 
Post Mortem — After Death. 

C. R. M. I. 

PP. 

Praepositus — Placed over. 


PR. K. 

Pridie Kalendas — The Day Before 
the Calends. 

C. R. P. 

PRB. 

Presbyter — Priest. 

C. R. S. P. 

PR. N. 

Pridie Nonas — The Day Before the 



Nones. 

C. R. S. P. 

P. T. C. S. 

Pax Tibi Cum Sanctis — Peace to 
Thee With the Saints. 


PZ. 

Pie Zeses — (Gr.) Mayest thou Live 
Piously. 

C. R. T. 

Q. 1 

Qui, $ 

Quiescit — He Rests. 

Q. B. AN. 

Qui Bixit \]or Vixit] Annos — ^Who 

C. S. B. 

lived years. 

C. S. c. 

Q. I. P. 

Quiescat In Pace — May he [or she] 

C. S. P. 

Rest in Peace. 

Q. V. 

Qui Vixit — Who Lived. 

C. S. Sp. 

R. 

Requiescit — Pie Rests; or Refrigerio 


— In [a place of] Refreshment. 

C. S. V. 

Reg. 

S. 

Regionis — Of the Region. 

C. SS. cc. 

Suus — His; or Situs — Placed; or 
Sepulchrum — Sepulchre. 

SC. M. 

Sanctie Memorise — Of Holy Memory. 


SD. 

Sedit — He sat. 

C. SS. R. 

SSA. 

Subscripta — Subscribed. 

Spiritus In Deo — Spirit [rests] in 

Inst. Char. 

S. I, D. 


God. 

M. S. 

S. P. 

Scpultus — Buried; or Sepulchrum — 
Sepulchre. 

M. s. a 

ss. 

Sanctorum — Of the Saints. 

M. S. C. 

S. V. 

Sacra Virgo — Holy Virgin. 


T.,TT. 

Titulus, Tituli — ^Title, Titles. 


TM. 

Testamentum — ^Testament. 

0 . c. 

V. 

Vixit — He Lived; or Vixisti — ^Thou 


didst — Live. 

0, Camald. 

VB. 

Vir Bonus — A Good Man. 

0. Cart. 

V. C. 

Vir Clarissimus — A Most Illustrious 

0. Cist, 

Man. 

0. C. C. 

VV. CO, 

Viri Clarissimi — Most Illustrious Men. 

0. C, D. 

V. IT. 

Vir Hones tus — A Worthy Man. 

V. X. 

Vivas, Care [or Cara] — Mayest thou 
Live, Dear One; or Uxor Ga- 


X ) 

rissima — Most Dear Wife. 

0. C. R. 

XPC. ( 

XS. 1 

Christus. 

0. F. M. 

o M 


Abbreviations of Titles op the Principal Reli- 
gious Orders and Congregations of Priests. q. Merced. 


A. A. Aiigustiniani Assumptionis-— As- 

sumptionists. 

A. B. A. Antoniani Benedictini Armeni— 0. M. C. 

Mechitarists. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Congregatio Jesu et Mariae — Eudist 
Fathers. 

Congregatio Missionis — Lazarists. 

Congregatio Marise — Fathers of the 
Company of Mary, 

Congregatio Passionis — Passionists. 

Congregatio Pretiosissimi Sanguinis 
— Fathers of the Most Precious 
Blood. 

Congregatio Resurrectionis — Resur- 
rectionist Fathers. 

Clerici Regulares Congregationis 
Somascha3 — Somaschi Fathers. 

Canonici Regulares Immaculatse Con- 
ceptionis — Canons Regular of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

Canonici Regulares Lateranenses — 
Canons Regular of the Lateran. 

Clerici Regulares Minores — Clerics 
Regular Minor, Mariani. 

Clerici Regulares Matris Dei — Clerks 
Regular of the Mother of God. 

Clerici Regulares Ministrantes In- 
firmis — Clerks Regular Attendant 
on the Sick, Camillini, Camilliani. 

Congregatio Reformatorum Prsemon- 
stratensium — Premonstratensians. 

Clerici Regulares Sancti Pauli — 
Barnabites. 

Clerici Regulares Pauperum Matris 
Dei Scholarum Piarum — Clerks 
Regular of the Poor Men of the 
Mother of God for Pious Schools, 
Piarists. 

Clerici Regulares Theatini — ^Thea- 
tines. 

Congregatio Sancti Basilii — Basilians. 

Congregatio Sanctffi Crucis — Fathers 
and Brothers of the Holy Cross. 

Congregatio Sancti Pauli — Paulists. 

Congregatio Sancti Spiritus — Fathers 
of the Holy Ghost, 

Clerici Sancti Viatoris — Clerks, or 
Clerics, of St. Viateur. 

Congregatio Sacratissimorum Cor- 
dium — Missionaries of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 

Congregatio Sanctissimi Redemp- 
toris — Redemptorists. 

Institutum Charitatis — Rosminians. 

Missionaries of La Salette (France). 

Missionarii Sancti Caroli — Mission- 
aries of St. Charles. 

Missionarii Sacratissimi Cordis — 
Missionaries of the Most Sacred 
Heart. 

Ordo Charitatis — Fathers of the 
Order of Charity. 

Ordo Camaldulensium — Camaldolese. 

Ordo Cartusiensis — Carthusians. 

Ordo Cisterciensium — Cistercians. 

Ordo Carmelitarum Calceatorum — 
Carmelites. 

Ordo Carmelitarum Discalceatorum 
— Discalced, or Barefoot, Carme- 
lites. 

Ordo Reformatorum Cisterciensium 
— Cistercians, Trappists. 

Ordo Fratrum Minorum — Observant 
Franciscans. 

Ordo (Fratrum) Minimorum — Min- 
ims of St. Francis of Paul. 

Ordo Beatae Marise Virginis de 
Redemptione Captivorum-Mer- 
cedarians, Nolaschi. 

Ordo Minorum Conventualium — 
Conventual Franciscans. 
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0. M. Cap. 1 Ordo Minomm Cappucinorum — Ca- 
0. M. C. ) pucMns. 

0. M. I. Oblati Marise Immaculataj — Oblate 

Fathers of Mary Immaculate. 

0. P. 1 

9 * X ?■ Ordo Prsedicatorum — Dominicans. 
Ord. Fratr. [ 

Prsed. J 

Ord. Prsem. Ordo Prsemonstratensium — Premon- 
stratensians, Norbertines. 

0. S. A. Ordo (Eremitarum) Sancti Augustini 

— Augustinians. 

0. S. B. Ordo Sancti Benedicti— Benedic- 

tines. 

0. S. C. Oblati Sancti Caroli— Oblate Fathers 

of St. Charles. 

0. S. F. C. Ordinis Sancti Francisci Capuccini — 
— Franciscan Capuchins. 

0. S. F. S. Oblati Sancti Francisci Salesii — 
Oblate Fathers of St. Francis of 
Sales. 

0. S. H. Ordo (Eremitarum) Sancti Hie- 

ronymi — Hieronymites . 

0. S. M. Ordo Servorum Marise — Servites. 

0. SS. C. Oblati Sacratissimi Cordis — Oblate 

Fathers of the Sacred Heart. 

O. Trinit. Ordo Sanctissimse Trinitatis — ^Trini- 

tarians. 

p. O. Pr^tres de TOratoire, Presbyteri 

Oratorii — Oratorians. 

P. S. M. Pia Societas Missionum — Fathers of 

the Pious Society of Missions, 
Pallottini. 

p. S. S. Presbyteri Sancti Sulpicii, Pr^tres 

de S. Sulpice — Sulpicians. 

S. C. Salesianorum Congregatio (Congre- 

gation of St. Francis of Sales) — 
Salesian Fathers. 

S. D. S. Societas Divini Salvatoris— Society 

of the Divine Saviour. 

S. D. V. Societas Divini Verbi— Fathers of 

the Divine Word. 

S. J. Societas Jesu — Jesuits. 

S. M. Societas Marise — Marists. 

S. P. M. Societas Patrum Misericordise — 

Fathers of Mercy. _ 

S.S.S. Societas Sanctissimi Sacramenti — 

Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Most manuals of palaeography (Greek and Latin) contain 
lists of Abbreviations (ancient and medieval), some of which 
are yet of ecclesiastical interest, while others have long since 
become obsolete or rare, and concern only the reader of manu- 
scripts. Some manuals of diplomatics, likewise, have useful 
lists of pontifical chancery Abbreviations, e. g. Quantin, 
Diet, de diplomatique chreiienne (Pans, 1846), 26-42, and 
PROU (Paris, 1902). In the latter work may be seen the origi- 
nal script-forms of these Abbreviations. Facsiiniles of ab- 
breviated pontifical documents may be seen, e. g. in Deniple, 
Specimina Palceographica ah Innoc. HI ad Urban. V . (Rome, 

1888) . The Abbreviations in Greek manuscripts were first 
scientifically studied by the Benedictine Montfaxjcon, m 
his famous Palaeographm Groeca (Paris, 1708); see the Intro^ 
ductions to Greek Palceography of Gardthausen and Wat- 
TENBACH. — The little work, Modus legendi ahreviaturas in 
jure tarn civili quam pontificio occurrentes (Venice, 1596), is 
one of the earliest attempts at a dictionary of medieval ab- 
breviations. A very useful work for all Latin abbreviations 
is that of Capelli, Dizionario delle abbreviature latine ed 
itahane (Milan, 190()); it is written mostly in Latin and de- 
scribes all the abbreviations ordinarily used in Latin and 
Italian documents, civil or ecclesiastical _ Other valuable 
works dealing specifically with abbreviations in pontifical 
documents are De la Brana, Signos y Ahreviaturas que se 
usan en los documentos pontificios (Leon, 1884); Rodenberg, 
Epistolce scec. XIII e regestis RR.PP. selectee (Berlin, 1883), I, 
323. — For an extensive list of the abbreviations in the epitaphs 
of the Catacombs see Kraus, Real-Encycl. der chrtstl. Alterth. 
(Freiburg, 1886), I, 47-51. The chapters on abbreviations 
of medieval manuscripts in the palseographical manuals of 
De Wailly (Pans, 1843), Chassant (Paris, 1885), Paoli 
(Florence, 1891), Reusens (Louvain, 1899), Carini (Rome, 

1889) , and Thompson (London, 1903) are recommended, also 

the excellent Lateinische Paldogrdphie of Steffens (Freiburg, 
Switzerland, 1903, 3 vols. fol. with many plates). See 
Battandier, Abbreviations, m Ann. Pont. Cath. (Pans 1900), 
527-538. Thomas J. Shahan. 


Abbreviators (ahhreviare=^“ shorten'', ^‘curtail”) 
those who make an abridgment or abstract ot a long 
writing or discourse. This is accomplished by con- 
tracting the parts, i. e. the words and sentences; an 
abbreviated lorm of writing common aniong the Ho- 
mans. Abbreviations were of two kinds, (a) the 
use of a single letter for a single word, (b) the use^of 
a sign, note, or mark for a word or phrase. The 
Emperor Justinian forbade the use of abbreviations 
in the compilation of the “Digest’’ and afterwards 
extended his prohibition to all other writings^. This 
prohibition was not universally obeyed. The ab- 
breviators found it to their own convenience and 
interest to use the abbreviated form, and especially 
was this the case at Rome. The early Christians 
practised the abbreviated mode, no doubt as an easy 
and safe way of communicating with one another 
and safeguarding their secrets from enemies and 
false brethren. 

Ecclesiastical Abbreviators. — In course of time 
the Apostolic Chancery adopted this mode of writing 
as the curial style, still further abridging by omitting 
the diphthongs ae and oe, and likewise all lines and 
marks of punctuation. The ecclesiastical Abbre- 
viators are officials of the Holy See, inasmuch as they 
are among the principal officials of the Apostolic 
Chancery, which is one of the oldest and most im- 
portant offices in the Roman Curia. -The scope of 
its labour, as well as the number of its officials, has 
varied with the times. Up to the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century, the duty of the Apostolic, or Roman, 
Chancery was to prepare and expedite the pontifical 
letters and writs for collation of church dignities and 
other matters of grave importance which were dis- 
cussed and decided in Consistory. About the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century, the popes, whilst they 
lived at Avignon in Franco, began to reserve the 
collation of a great many benefices, so that all the 
benefices, especially the greater ones, were to be 
conferred through the Roman Curia (Lega, Prai- 
lectiones Jur. Can., I, ii, 287). As a consequence, 
the labour was immensely augmented, and the 
number of Abbreviators necessarily increased. To 
regulate the proper expedition of these reserved 
benefices, Pope John XXII instituted the rules of 
chancery to determine the competency and mode of 
procedure of the Chancery. Afterwards the establish- 
ment of the Dataria and the Secretariate of Briefs 
lightened the work of the Chancery and led to a 
reduction in the number of Abbreviators. According 
to Ciampini (Lib. de Abbreviatorum de parco majore 
etc., cap. i) the institution of abbreviators was very 
ancient, succeeding after the persecutions to the no- 
taries who recorded the acts of the martyrs. Other 
authors reject this early institution and ascribe it to 
Pope John XXII (1316). It is certain that he uses 
the name Abbreviators, but speaks as if they had 
existed before his time, and had, by overtaxation for 
their labour, caused much complaint and protest. 
He (Extravag. Joan. tit. xiii, “Cum ad Sacrosanctae 
Romanse Ecclesiae ”) prescribes their work, determines 
how much they may charge for their labour, fixes 
a certain tax for an abstract or abridgment of 
twenty-five words, or their equivalent, 150 letters, 
forbids them to charge more, even though the ab- 
stract goes over twenty-five words but less than 
fifty words, enacts that the basis of the tax is the 
labour employed in writing, expediting, etc., the 
Bulls, and by no means the emoluments accruing to 
the recipient of the favour or benefice conferred by 
the Bull, and declares that whoever shall charge 
more than the tax fixed by him shall be suspended 
for six months from office, and upon a second viola- 
tion of the law, shall be deprived of it altogether, 
and if the delinquent be an abbreviator, he shall be 
excommunicated. Should a large letter have to be 
rewritten, owing to the inexact copy of the abbre- 
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viator, the abbreviator and not the receiver of the 
Jkill must pay tlie extra charge for the extra labour 
to the apostolic writer. Whatever may be the date 
of the institution of the office of abbreviator, it is 
certain tliat it became of greater importance and 
more highly privileged upon its erection into a 
college of prelates. Pope Martin V (Constit. 3 “ In 
Apostolicin/’ ii and v) fixed the manner for their 
examination and approbation and also the tax they 
should demand for their labour and the punishment 
for overcharge. Ho also assigned to them certain 
emoluments. The Abbreviate rs of the lower, or 
lesser, were to be promoted to the higher, or greater, 
bar or presidency. Their offices were compatible 
with other offices, i. e. they can hold two benefices 
or offices at one and the same time, some conferred 
by tile Cardinal Vice-Chancellor, others by the 
Holy Father. 

Erection of the Office into a College of 
Prelates. — In the pontificate of Pius II, their num- 
ber, which had been fixed at twenty-four, had over- 
grown to such an extent as to diminish considerably 
the individual remuneration, and, as a consequence, 
able and competent men no longer sought the office, 
and hence the old style of writing and expediting 
the Bulls was no longer used, to the great injury of 
justice, the interested parties, and the dignity of the 
Holy Sec. To remedy this evil and to restore the 
old established chancery style, the Pope selected 
out of the great number of the then living Abbrevi- 
ators seventy, and formed them into a college of 
prelates, and decreed that their office should be 
perpetual, that certain emoluments should be at- 
tached to it, and granted certain privileges to the 
possessors of the same. He ordained further that 
some should be called “ Abbreviators of the Upper 
Bar” {de Parco Majori), the others of the Lower Bar 
{de Parco Minori); that the former should sit upon a 
slightly raised portion of the chamber, separated from 
the rest of the hall or chamber by lattice work, assist 
tlie Cardinal Vice-Chancellor, subscribe the letters 
and have the principal part in examining, revising, 
and expediting the apostolic letters to be issued with 
the leaden seal; that the latter, however, should sit 
among the apostolic writers upon benches in the 
lower part of the chamber, and their duty was to 
carry tlie signed schedules or supplications to the 
prelates of the upper bar. Then one of the prelates 
of the upper bar made an abstract, and another 
prelate of the same bar revised it. Prelates of the 
upper bar formed a quasi-tribunal, in which as a 
college they decided all doubts that might arise about 
the form and quality of the letters, of the clauses 
and decrees to be acljoined to the apostolic letters, 
ancl sometimes about the payment of the emolu- 
ments and other contingencies. Their opinion about 
questions concerning chancery business was held in 
the highest estimation by all the Roman tribunals. 
Paul II suppressed this college; but Sixtus IV 
(C.Vmstitutio 16, “Divina”) re-established it. He 
appointed seventy-two abbreviators, of whom 
twelve were of the upper, or greater, and twentv^two 
of the lower, or lesser, presidency {Pared), and thirty- 
eiglit examiners on first appearance of letters. They 
were bound to be in attendance on certain days 
under penalty of fine, and sign letters and diplomas. 
Ciampini mentions a decree of the Vice-Chancellor by 
which absentees were mulcted in the loss of their 
share of the emoluments of the following chanepy 
session. The same Pope also granted many privi- 
leges to the College of Aobreviators, but especially to 
the members of the greater presidency. Pius VII 
suppressed many of tlie chancery offices, and so the 
Tribunal of Correctors and the Abbreviators of the 
lower presidency disappeared. Of the Tribunal of 
Correctors, a substitute-corrector alone remains. 
Bouix (Curia Romana, edit. 1859) chronicles the sup- 


pression of the lower presidency and puts the number 
of Abbreviators at that date at eleven. The present 
college consists of seventeen prelates, six substitutes, 
and one sub-substitute, all of whom, except the prel- 
ates, may be clerics or laymen. Although the duty 
of Abbreviators was originally to make abstracts and 
abridgments of the apostolic letters, diplomas, etc., 
using the legal abbreviations, clauses, and formu- 
laries, in course of time, as their office grew in im- 
portance they delegated that part of their office to 
their substitute and confined themselves to over- 
seeing the proper expedition of the apostolic letters. 
Prior to the year 1878, all apostolic letters and briefs 
requiring for their validity the leaden seal were en- 
grossed upon rough parchment and in Gothic charac- 
ters (round letters, also called Gallicum and com- 
monly Bollatico, but in Italy to-day Teutonic) 
without lines, or diphthongs, or marks of punctuation. 
Bulls engrossed on a different parchment, or in differ- 
ent characters with lines and punctuation marks, or 
without the accustomed abbreviations, clauses, and 
formularies, would be rejected as spurious. Pope 
Leo XIII (Constitutio Universae Eccles., 29 Dec., 
1878) ordained that they should be written hence- 
forth in ordinary Latin characters upon ordinary 
parchment, and that no abbreviations should be used 
except those easily understood. 

Titles and Privileges. — Many great privileges 
were conferred upon Abbreviators in the past. By 
decree of Leo X they were created nobles. Counts 
Palatine, familiars and members of the papal house- 
hold, so that they might enjoy all the privileges of 
domestic prelates and of prelates in actual attend- 
ance on the Pope, as regards plurality of benefices 
as well as expectives. They and their clerics and 
their properties were exempt from all jurisdiction 
except the immediate jurisdiction of the Pope, and 
they were not subject to the judgments of the Auditor 
of Causes, or to the Cardinal Vicar. He also em- 
powered them to confer (to-day within strict limita- 
tions) the degree of Doctor, with all university 
privileges, create notaries (now abrogated), legitimize 
children so as to make them eligible to receive bene- 
fices vacated by their fathers (now revoked), also to 
ennoble three persons and to make Knights of the 
Order of St. Sylvester {Militice Aureoe), the same to 
enjoy and to wear the insignia of nobility. Pope 
Gregory XVI rescinded this privilege and reserved to 
the Pope the right of creation of such knights (Acta 
Pont. Greg. XVI, Vol. Ill, 178-179-180). Pope 
Paul V, who in early manhood was a member of the 
College (Const. 2, “Romani”), made them Referen- 
daries of Favours, and after three years of service. 
Referendaries likewise of Justice, enjoying the privi- 
leges of Referendaries and permitting one to assist 
in the signatures before the Pope, giving all a right 
to a portion in the papal palace and exempting them 
from the registration of favours as required by 
Pius IV (Const., 98) with regard to matters pertain- 
ing to the Apostolic Chamber. They follow imme- 
diately after tne twelve voting members of the Signa- 
ture in capella. Abbreviators of the greater presi- 
dency are permitted to wear the purple cassock and 
cappa, as also rochet in capella. Abbreviators of the 
lower presidency before their suppression were simple 
clerics, and according to permission granted by Six- 
tus IV (loc. cit.) might be even married men. These 
offices becoming vacant by death of the Abbreviator, 
no matter where the death take place, are reserved 
in Curia, The prelates could resign their office in 
favour of others. Formerly these offices as well as 
those of the other chancery officers from the Regent 
down were occasions of venality, which many of 
the popes, especially Benedict XIV and Pius VII, 
laboured most strenuously to abolish. Leo XIII 
(Motu Proprio, 4 July, 1898) most solemnly decreed 
the abolition of all venality in the transfer or colla- 
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tion of the said offices. As domestic prelates, prelates 
of the Roman Court, they have personal pre-eminence 
in every diocese of the world. They are addressed as 
“Reverendissimus’h Right Reverend”, and “Mon- 
signor”. As prelates, and therefore possessing the 
legal dignity, they are competent to receive and 
execute papal commands. Benedict XIV (Const. 3, 
“Maximo”) granted prelates of the greater presi- 
dency the privilege of wearing a hat with purple band, 
which right they hold even after they have ceased 
to be abbreviators. 

Ferraris, Bibliotheca, s. v. Ahhreviatores; Andre-Wagner, 
Diet, de Droit Canon., s. v. Abrcviateurs; Van Espen, Juris 
Eccles. Univ., Pt. I, tit. xxiii, Cap. i; Brancati de Latjrea- 
Paravicina-Polyanthea, Sac. Can , s. v. Abbreviatores; 
Rig ANTI, In Reg. Cancell., IV, Index; Lega, Prcelect, Jur. 
Can., Lib. I, vol. II, De Cancellarid Apostohcd, p. 286; Ciam- 
piNi, De Abbreviatorum de Parco Majori, etc ; De Luca, 
Relatio Romanm Curies Forensis , Disc, x, n. 9; Petra, Com- 
mentaria in Constit. Apostolicas, IV, 232-233; V. 302-303. 

P. M. J. Rock. 

Abdenago. See Daniel. 

Abdera, a titular see in the province of Rhodope 
on the southern coast of Thrace, now called Bou- 
loustra. It was founded about 656 b. c. 

Abdias (a Minor Prophet). — This name is the 
Greek form of the Hebrew ^Ohhddhyah, which means 
“ the servant [or worshipper] of Yahweh”. The fourth 
and shortest of the minor prophetical books of the 
Old Testament (it contains onljr twenty-one verses) 
is ascribed to Abdias. In the title of the book it is 
usually regarded as a proper name. Some recent 
scholars, however, think that it should be treated 
as an appellative, for, on the one hand, Holy Writ 
often designates a true prophet under the appella- 
tive name of “the servant of Yahweh”, and on the 
other, it nowhere gives any distinct information con- 
cerning the writer of the work ascribed to Abdias. 
It is true that in the absence of such authoritative 
information Jewish and Christian traditions have 
been freely circulated to supply its place; but it 
remains none the less a fact that “nothing is known 
of Abdias; his family, station in life, place of birth, 
manner of death, are equally unknown to us ” (Abb6 
Trochon, Les petits proph^tes, 193). The only thing 
that may be inferred from the work concerning its 
author is that he belonged to the Kingdom of Juda. 
The short prophecy of Abdias deals almost exclu- 
sively with the fate of Edom as is stated in its open- 
ing words. God has summoned the nations against 
her. She trusts in her rocky fastnesses, but in vain. 
She would be utterly destroyed, not simply spoiled 
as by thieves (1-6). Her former friends and allies 
have turned against her (7), and her wisdom shall 
fail her in this extremity (8, 9). She is justly pun- 
ished for her unbrotherly conduct towards Juda when 
foreigners sacked Jerusalem and cast lots over it (10, 
11). She is bidden to desist from her unworthy con- 
duct (12-14). The “day of Yahweh” is near upon 
“all the nations”, in whose ruin Edom shall share 
under the united efforts of “the house of Jacob” 
and “the house of Joseph” (16-18). As for Israel, 
her borders will be enlarged in every direction; 
“Saviours” shall appear on Mount Sion to “judge” 
the Mount of Esau, and the rule of Yahweh shall be 
established (19-21). 

Date op the Prophecy op Abdias. — Besides the 
shortness of the book of Abdias and its lack of a 
detailed title such as is usually prefixed to the pro- 
phetical writings of the Old Testament, there are 
various reasons, literary and exegetical, which pre- 
vent scholars from agreeing upon the date of its 
composition. Many among them (Keil, Orelli, Vi- 
gpuroux, Trochon, Les6tre, etc.) assign its composi- 
tion to about the reign of Joram (ninth century b. c.). 
Their main ground for this position is derived from 
Abdias's reference (11-14) to a capture of Jerusalem 
which they identify with the sacking of the Holy 


City by the Philistines and the Arabians under Jo- 
ram (II Paralip., xxi, 16, 17). The only other seiz- 
ure of Jerusalem to which Abdias (11-14) could be 
understood to refer would be that which occurred 
during the lifetime of the prophet Jeremias and was 
effected by Nabuchodonosor (58S-5S7 b. c.). But 
such reference to this latter capture of the Jewish 
capital is ruled out, we are told, by the fact that 
Jeremias^s description of this event (Jer., xlix, 7- 
22) is so worded as to betray its dependence on 
Abdias (11-14) as on an earlier writing. It is ruled 
out also by Abdias’s silence concerning the destruc- 
tion of the city or of the Temple which was carried 
out by Nabuchodonosor, and which, as far as we 
know, did not occur in the time of King Joram. A 
second argument for this early date of the prophecy 
is drawn from a comparison of its text with that 
of Amos and Joel. The resemblance is intimate and, 
when closely examined, shows, it is claimed, that 
Abdias was anterior to both Joel and Amos. In 
fact, in Joel, ii, 32 (Heb., iii, 5) “as the Lord hath 
said” introduces a quotation from Abdias (17). 
Hence it is inferred that the prophecy of Abdias 
originated between the reign of Joram and the time 
of Joel and Amos, that is, about the middle of the 
ninth century b. c. The inference is said also to be 
confirmed by the purity of style of Abdias’s prophecy. 
Other scholars, among whom may be mentioned Mey- 
rick, Jahn, Ackerman, Allioli, etc., refer the com- 
position of the book to about the time of the Baby- 
lonian Captivity, some three centuries after King 
Joram. They think that the terms of Abdias (11— 
14) can be adequately understood only of the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by Nabuchodonosor; only tliat 
event could be spoken of as the day when strangers 
carried away his [Juda's] army captive, and foreign- 
ers entered into his gates, and cast lots upon Jeru- 
salem”; as “the day of his [Juda’s] leaving his coun- 
try, .... the day of their [the children of Juda's] 
destruction”; “the day of their ruin”; etc. They 
also admit that Abdias (20) contains an implicit refer- 
ence to the writer as one of the captives in Babylon. 
Others again, ascribe the present book of Abdias to 
a still later date. They agree with the defenclers of 
the second opinion in interpreting Abdias (11-14) 
as referring to the capture of Jerusalem by Nabu- 
chodonosor, but differ from them in Ixolding that (20} 
does not really prove that the author of the book 
lived during the Babylonian exile. They claim tliat 
a close study of Abdias (15-21), with its" apocalyptic 
features (reference to the day of the Lord as being 
at hand upon all nations, to a restoration of all 
Israel, to the wonderful extent of territory and po- 
sition in command which await the Jews in God^s 
kingdom), connects necessarily the prophecy of Ab- 
dias with other works in Jewish literature [Joel, 
Daniel, Zacharias (ix-xiv)] which, as they think, be- 
long to a date long after the return from Babylon. 
These, then, are the three leading forms of opinion 
which prevail at the present day regarding the date 
of composition of the book of Abdias, none of which 
conflicts with the prophetical import of the work 
concerning the utter ruin of Edom at a later date,, 
and concerning the Messianic times. 

Philippe, in Diet, de la Bible; Selbie, in Hast., Diet of Bible, 
8. V. Ohadiah. Recent Commentaries: Trochon (1883); Kna- 
BENBAUER (1886); VoN Orelli (1888; tr, 1893); Peters 
(1892); Perownb (1898); Nowack (1897). 

Francis E. Gigot. 

Abdias of Babylon, an apocryphal writer, said to 
have been one of the seventy-two Disciples of Christ, 
and first Bishop of Babylon, consecrated by Sts. 
Simon and Jude. Very little is known about him, 
and the main reason for mentioning him is a work 
in ten books called “Historia Certaminis Apostolici" 
which is imputed to him. It tells of the labours and 
deaths of the Apostles. This compilation purports 
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to have been translated from Hebrew into Greek by 
Eutropius, a discipie of Abdias, and, in the third 
century, from Greek into Latin by (Julius) Africanus, 
the friend of Origen. But it is really a Latin work, 
for in it are cited, with the Vulgate of St. Jerome, 
the “Ecclesiastical History’^ of Rufinus and his 
Latin translation of the “ Recognitiones ’ ^ of Clement. 
The interest of the work is due to what the author 
claims to have drawn from the ancient “Acta’^ of 
the Apostles, and to many ancient legends which 
have thus been brought down to us. The text of the 
pseudo-Abdias may be found in Fabricius, “Codex 
Apocryphus Novi Testimenti’^ (Hamburg, 1700), 
402-742, though there are parallel texts of single 
books printed in the “Acta Sanctorum.’' Accord- 
ing to R. A. Lipsius, the work was compiled during 
the latter half of the sixth century, in some 
Frankish monastery, for the purpose of satisfying 
the natural curiosity of Western Christians. At the 
same time he used much older pseudo-Apostolic 
materials that he abridged or excerpted to suit his 
purpose, and often revised or expurgated in the 
sense of Catholic teaching, for not a few of the writ- 
ings that he used were originally Gnostic composi- 
tions, and abounded in speeches and prayers destined 
to spread that heresy. 

BatiffoTj, in Diet, de la Bible, 24; Lirsius, Die Apohry-phen 
ApoHtfigeschichten (Brunswick, 1883), 1, 177-178; Batipfol, 
in Diet, de ihcol. oath., I, 23; Lipsius, in Diet, of Christ. 
Biogr., I, 1-4. 

John J. a' Becket. 

Abdication, ecclesiastically considered, is the 
resignation of a benefice or clerical dignity. Every 
such honour or emolument, from the papal throne 
to the humblest chantry, may be resigned by the 
incumbent. The general ecclesiastical law concern- 
ing such abdications (exclusive of a papal resigna- 
tion) is that the benefice must be resigned into the 
hands of the proper ecclesiastical superior. More- 
over, the resignation must be prompted by a just 
cause, be voluntary and free from contracts involv- 
ing simony. Resignations, however, may be made 
with accompanying stipulations, such as that the 
resigned benefice be bestowed upon a designated 
person, or that the abdicating cleric be provided 
with another office. It is also required that the one 
who resigns his benefice, if in sacred orders, should 
have other certain means of support commensurate 
with his dignity. Resignations may be not only 
express but also tacit. The latter is presumed to 
have taken place when a cleric accepts an office or 
commits an act incompatible with the holding of an 
ecclesiastical dignity, such as solemn profession in a 
religious order, enrolment in the army, contracting 
marriage, and the like. No resignation takes effect 
until it is accepted by the proper authority. Hence, 
those who hold office from a bishop must resign into 
his hands and obtain his acquiescence. Bishops, in 
like manner, must resign into the hands of the rope. 
Vicars-general cannot accept resignations unless 
they receive powers ad hoc from the bishop. When 
a bishop abdicates his see, he may renounce both 
the episcopal benefice and dignity or only the bene- 
fice. If he resigns both he cannot in future perform 
any episcopal functions, even with the consent of 
the ordinary of the diocese where he resides. If he 
resign, however, only the benefice, and not the 
dignity, he still remains capable of performing such 
episcopal functions as other bishops may request 
him to exercise. Of course, in the former case, if an 
abdicated bishop should nevertheless ordain candi- 
dates, such action would be valid, as his episcopal 
character is indelible, but it would be entirely illicit 
and entail grave consequences both for ordainer and 
ordained. A bishop's Abdication of his see goes 
into effect as soon as the Pope has accepted it in a 
papal consistory. The bishopric then becomes 


vacant, but the actions of the prelate retain their 
validity until he receives official notice of the accept- 
ance of his resignation. 

Like every other ecclesiastical dignity, the papal 
throne may also be resigned. The reasons which 
make it la^ul for a bishop to abdicate his see, such 
as the necessity or utility of his particular church, 
or the salvation of his own soul, apply in a stronger 
manner to the one who governs the universal church. 
It is true that the Roman Pontiff has no superior on 
earth into whose hands he can resign his dignity, 
yet he himself by the papal power can dissolve the 
spiritual marriage between himself and the Roman 
Church. A papal Abdication made without cause 
may be illicit, but it is unquestionably valid, since 
there is no one who can prohibit it ecclesiastically 
and it contravenes no divine law. The papacy does 
not, like the episcopacy, imprint an indelible char- 
acter on the soul, and hence by his voluntary Abdica- 
tion the Pope is entirely stripped of all jurisdiction, 
just as by ms voluntary acceptance of the election 
to the primacy he acquired it. All doubt as to the 
legitimacy of papal abdications and all disputes 
among canonists were put an end to by the decree 
of Pope Boniface VIII which was received into the 
“Corpus Juris Canonici " (Cap. Quoniam I, de renun., 
in 6). The Pontiff says: “Our predecessor, Pope Ce- 
lestine V, whilst he governed the Church, constituted 
and decreed that the Roman Pontiff can freely resign. 
Therefore lest it happen that this statute should in 
the course of time fall into oblivion, or that doubt 
upon the subject should lead to further disputes, 
We have determined with the counsel of our brethren 
that it be placed among other constitutions for a 
perpetual memory of the same." Ferraris declares 
that the Pope should make his abdication into the 
hands of the College of Cardinals, as to that body 
alone pertains the election of his successor. For 
whilst it is true that the Cardinals did not bestow 
the papal jurisdiction upon him, yet they designated 
him as the successor of Peter, and they must be 
absolutely certain that he has renounced the dignity 
before they can validly proceed to the election of 
another pontiff. Church history furnishes a number 
of examples of papal abdications. Leaving aside the 
obscure case of Pope Marcellinus (296-308) adduced 
by Pezzani, and the still more doubtful resignation 
of Pope Liberius (352-366) which some historians 
have postulated in order to solve the perplexing 
position of Pope Felix II, we may proceed to un- 
questioned abdications. Pope Benedict IX (1033- 
44), who had long caused scandal to the Church by 
his disorderly life, freely renounced the pontificate 
and took the habit of a monk. He repented of his 
abdication and seized the papal throne again for a 
short time after the death of Pope Clement II, but 
he finally died in a private station. His immediate 
successor, Pope Gregory VI (1044-46) furnishes 
another example of papal Abdication. It was 
Gregory who had persuaded Benedict IX to resign 
the Chair of Peter, and to do so he had bestowed 
valuable possessions upon him. After Gregory had 
himself become Pope, this transaction was looked 
on by many as simoniacal; and although Gregory’s 
intentions seem to have been of the best, yet it was 
deemed better that he too should abdicate the papal 
dignity, and he did so voluntarily. 

The classic example of the resi^ation of a Pope 
is that of St. Celestine V (1294). Before his election 
to the pontificate, he had been a simple hermit, and 
his sudden elevation found him unprepared and unfit 
for his exalted position. After five ^ months of 
pontificate, he issued a solemn decree in which he 
declared that it was permissible for the Pope to 
abdicate, and then made an equally solemn re- 
nunciation of the papacy into the hands of the 
cardinals. He livedf two years after his abdication, 
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in the practice of virtues which afterwards procured 
his canonization. Owing to the troubles which evil- 
minded persons caused his successor, Boniface VIII, 
by their theories about the impossibility of a valid 
Abdication of the papal throne, Boniface issued the 
above-cited decree to put the matter at rest for all 
time. The latest instance of a papal resignation is 
that of Pope Gregory XII (1406-15). It was at the 
time of the Great Schism of the West, \vhen two 
pretenders to the Chair of Peter disputed Gregory's 
right, and rent the faithful into three so-called 
^Abediences”. To put an end to the strife, the 
legitimate Pope Gregory renounced the pontificate 
at the General Council of Constance in 1415. It is 
well known that Pope Pius VII (1800-23), before 
setting out for Paris to crown Napoleon in 1804, 
had signed an abdication of the papal throne to take 
effect in case he were imprisoned in France (De 
Mon tor). Finally, a valid Abdication of the Pope 
must be a free act, hence a forced resignation of the 
papacy would be null and void, as more than one 
ecclesiastical decree has declared. 

Smith, Elem. of Eccl. Law (New York, 1895), I; De Luca, 
Prcelect Jur. Can. (Rome, 1897), II; Craisson, Manuale Jur. 
Can (Pans, 1899), I. For Papal Abdication see Ferraris, 
Bibl. Jur. Can , art. Papa (Rome, 1890); Pezzani, Codex 
iS.R.E. Ecclesim (Rome, 1893), I; Wernz, Jus Decretal. (Rome, 
1899), II; De Montor, Lives of Rom. Pont. (New York, 
1866); Hergenrother, Handb. der allg. Kircheng. (Freiburg, 
1886). 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Abdon and Sennen, Saints (variously written in 
early calendars and martyrologies Abdo, Abdus; 
Sennes, Sennis, Zennen), Persian martyrs under 
Decius, about a. d. 250, and commemorated 30 July. 
The veneration paid them dates from as early as the 
third century, though their Acts, written for the 
most part prior to the ninth century, contain several 
fictitious statements about the cause and occasion 
of their coming to Rome and the nature of their 
torments. It is related in these Acts that their 
bodies were buried by a subdeacon, Quirinus, and 
transferred in the reign of Constantine to the Pontian 
cemetery on the road to Porto, near the gates of 
Rome. A fresco found on the sarcophagus sup{)osed 
to contain their remains represents them receiving 
crowns from Christ. According to Martigny, this 
fresco dates from the seventh century. Several 
cities, notably Florence and Soissons, claim possession 
of their bodies, but the Bollandists say that they 
rest in Rome. 

Acta SS., 30 July, Martigny, Diet des antiq. chret., 1; 
Cheetham, in Diet. Christ. Antiq.; Butler, Lives of the Samis, 
July 30. 

John J. Wynne. 

Abduction. — Abduction may be considered as a 
public crime and a matrimonial diriment impedi- 
ment. Viewed as a crime, it is a carrying off by 
force, physical or moral, of any virtuous woman, 
or even man, from a free and safe place to another 
place morally different and neither free nor safe from 
the captor's power, with intent to marry her or to 
gratify lust. Abduction considered as a matrimonial 
impediment is a violent taking away of any woman 
whatsoever, chaste or unchaste, from a place free and 
safe to a morally different place, and there detaining 
her in the power of her abductor until he has coerced 
her into consenting to marry him. Abduction as a 
crime is of wider scope than is the impediment, 
inasmuch as the former includes man-captors and 
intent to gratify lust, both of which are excluded 
from the scope of the impediment. On the other 
hand, the impediment is of wider import than the 
crime in as far as it includes all women, chaste as 
well as unchaste, while the crime excludes the corrupt. 
This difference arises from the fact that the State aims 
to suppress the public crime as a menace to the safety 
of the commonwealth, while the Church cares, di- 
rectly and immediately, for the freedom and the 


dignity of the Sacrament of Marriage. Abduction is 
often divided into Abduction by Violence {Rapt us 
Violentice) and Abduction by Seduction, or Elopement 
{Raptus Seductioms). The former is when (a) a 
woman evidcntlv reluctant, and not consenting cither 
to the flight or to the marriage, is forcibly transferred 
with a matrimonial intent from a secure and free 
place to a morally different one and there held under 
the abductor's influence by force, physical or moral, 
i. e. threats, great fear, or fraud equivalent to force, 
as it is a well-known axiom that “it is equal to be com- 
pelled to do a thing as to know that it is po.ssilde to 
be compelled to do it"; (b) a woman enticed by fail- 
words and fraud and deception consents to^ go with 
a man for other reason than matrimony from one 
place to another where he detains her by force or 
fraud equivalent to force, in order to coerce her into 
a marriage to w^hich she objects; (c) a woman who, 
although she had already consented to a future mar- 
riage by act of betrothal, yet strenuously objects to 
abduction, is carried off violently by lier betrothed 
or his agents from a free and safe place to another 
morally different and there detained until she con- 
sents to marry him. Some deny, however, that the 
raptor in this case is guilty of abduction, saying that 
he has a right to his betrothed. He has, indeed, a 
right to compel her to fulfil her engagement by public 
authority, not, however, by private authority.^ His 
carrying" off of the woman against her will is the 
exercise of private authority, and therefore violence 
to her rights. Abduction by Seduction (Raptus 
Seductionis ) , or Elopement, is the taking away froin 
one place to another, by a man, of (1) a woman of 
age or under age who consents to both the flight and 
the marriage without consent of her parents or 
guardians; or (2) a woman who, although she refuses 
at first, finally, induced thereto by caresses, flatteiy, 
or any allurement, not however equivalent to force, 
physical or moral, consents to both flight and mar- 
riage without knowledge or consent of her parents 
or guardians. Abduction by seduction, as defined, 
is held by Roman law to be abduction by violence, 
inasmuch as violence can be offered to the woman 
and her parents simultaneously, or to the woman 
alone, or to the parents and guardians alone; and in 
the elopement, while no violence is done to the 
woman, violence is done to the parents or guardians. 
On the contrary, the Church does not consider vio- 
lence done to parents, but the violence done only to 
the parties matrimonially interested. Hence, elope- 
ment, or abduction by seduction, does not induce an 
impediment diriment. Pius VII, in his letter to 
Napoleon I (26 June, 1805), pronounced this kind 
of abduction no abduction in the Tridentine sense. 
The Church considers it, indeed, a wrong against 
parental authority, but not a wrong to the abducted 
woman. 

The old Roman law (Jus Fetus), mindful of tho 
actual or imaginary “Rape of the Sabines", dealt 
leniently with woman-stealers. If the woman wtis 
willing, her marriage with her abductor was allowed 
and solemnized by the lictor leading her by the hand 
to the home of the raptor. Constantine the Great, 
to protect female virtue and ‘ safeguard the State, 
forbade (a. n. 320) such mamages. The law was 
neither universally received nor observed. Tlie 
Emperor Justinian (a. d. 528, 533, and «548) forbade 
these^ marriages and fixed the punishment, for the 
principal and his accomplices in the crime, at death 
and confiscation of all their property. Legal right 
to avenge the crime was given to parents, relations, 
or guardians; to put to instant death the abductor 
caught in the act of Abduction. Appeal by the 
victim in behalf of her abductor, on the plea that she 
gave consent, was denied. The law awardeil the 
confiscated property to the woman, if she liad not 
consented to the abduction; to her parents, if they 
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were ignorant of, or adverse to, it, and their daughter 
consented to the abduction; but if the woman and 
her parents consented to the carrying off, then all 
the property lapsed to the State, and the parents were 
banished (Codex Just., IX, Tit. xiii; Auth. Collat., IX, 
Tit. xxvi; Novell., 143; Auth. Collat., IX, Tit. xxxiii; 
Novell. 150). The Byzantine Emperor, Leo VI 
(886-912), called the Philosopher, approved (Constit. 
XXXV) the former laws in all particulars, with the 
exception that if swords or other deadly -weapons were 
carried by the abductor and his accomplices during the 
abduction a much severer punishment was inflicted 
than if they were not carried. The old Spanish law 
condemned to death the abductor who also I’avished 
the woman, but the abductor who did not ravish 
was let off with a money fine to be equally shared by 
the abducted and the State. If the woman had con- 
sented to the abduction, the whole fine reverted to 
the State. Athenian law commanded the abductor 
to marry the abducted, if she so willed, unless the 
woman or her parents or guardians had already re- 
ceived nioney instead. The earlier Byzantine law 
enjoined,' but the later law forbade, the marriage. 
Among the Germanic nations the crime of abduction 
was compounded by pecuniary gifts to the parents 
or guardians. The Church did not accept the Boman 
law which declared all the marriages of the abductor 
with the abducted, without exception, entirely and 
perpetually null and void. She held as valid all 
marriages in which there was present true and real 
consent of the c^tured women. According to 
St. Basil (2 Canon. Epist. to St. Amphilochius, xxii, 
XXX, fixed date, an. 375, Post-Nicene Fathers, 
2d series, VIII, Scribner’s ed.), the Church issued 
no canons on abduction prior to his time. Such a 
crime was, doubtless, extremely rare among the early 
Christians. In the fourth century, as men grew more 
audacious, the number of wife-captors became ex- 
ceedingly numerous. To check this, the Church in 
several particular councils, besides the {Dunishment 
of service, confiscation of goods, and public penance, 
decreed sentence of excommunication (to be judi- 
cially pronounced) against laics, and deposition from 
ecclesiastical rank against clerics, who had violently 
carried off, or helloed to carry off, women. Pope Ge- 
lasius (496) permitted the marriage of the abductor 
with his captive if she was willing, and they had been 
betrothed, or had mutually discussed their future 
marriage prior to the abduction. Antecedent to the 
ninth century, however, the canons make no men- 
tion of abduction {raptus) as a matrimonial impedi- 
ment, either diriment or impedient. In the Western 
Church, at least from the ninth century, the marriage 
of the captor with his captive, or any other woman, 
was perpetually prohibited. This was not, however, 
the universal church discipline, but rather the dis- 
cipline peculiar to those nations among whom the 
absence of strict laws made abductions more numer- 
ous. The bishops of the Frankish nation felt the 
necessity of severe legislation to meet the evil, and 
therefore, in many particular Councils, e. g. Aix-la- 
Chapelle (817), Meaux (845), etc., issued stringent 
canons which continued as the peculiar law of the 
Franks until it was abolished by Innocent III. 
Furthermore, the impediment was impedient, not 
diriment (according to the most common opinion). 
Marriages celebrated in opposition to the prohibition 
were held to be valid, although illicit. The Council 
of Meaux (845) forbade the Eductor ever to many 
the rapt woman, but permitted his marriage with 
any other woman after he had performed the pre- 
scribed public penance- Gratian C'l^ecretum Cans.”, 
XXXVI, quaest. ii, ad finem) inaugurated a milder 
discipline. He, relying upon the (supposed) au- 
thonty of St. Jerome, taught that an abductor ought 
to be allowed to marry the abducted, provided she 
was willing to have him for a husband. 

I.— 3 


After the publication of his decree in the twelfth 
century, this milder discipline was generally observed 
and met with the approval of many popes. Finally, 
Innocent III ('‘Decret. Greg.”, lib. V, tit, xirii, cap. vii, 
“De Raptoribus”) decreed for the universal Church 
(especially aiming at the perpetual prohibition by 
the particular councils) that such marriages might 
take place as often as a prior reluctance and dissent 
on the part of the woman should change to willing- 
ness and consent to the marriage, and this (accord- 
ing to the common interpretation) even if the woman 
was in the power of the captor at the time she con- 
sented. This decree practically did away with the 
impedient impediment of abduction, which was 
merged into the impediment of vis et metus. The 
Innocentian law continued to be the ecclesiastical 
discipline up to the sixteenth century. The Council 
of Trent introduced an entirely new discipline. To 
^ard the liberty and dignity of marriage, to show 
its detestation of a horrible crime dangerous alike to 
the purity of morals and the peace and security of 
society, and to bar the criminal from gaining the 
result intended by his crime, the Fathers decreed: 
“between the abductor and abducted there can be 
no marriage, as long as she remains in the power of 
the raptor; but if the abducted, having been sepa- 
rated from the abductor, and having been placed in 
a safe and free place, consents to have him for a 
husband, let her marry him; yet, notwithstanding, 
the abductor with all his advisers, accomplices and 
abettors, are by the law itself excommunicated and 
declared forever infamous, incapable of acquiring 
dignities, and, if they be clerics, deposed from their 
ecclesiastical rank. Furthermore, the abductor is 
bound, whether he marries the abducted or not, to 
dower her with a decent dowry at the discretion of 
the judge” (Concil. Trid., Sess. XXIV, vi, “De Re- 
form Mat rim.”). This law was to take immediate ef- 
fect, requiring no promulgation in individual parishes. 
Such also is the law in the Oriental Churches (Synod. 
Mont. Liban., 1736, Collect. Lacens., II, 167; Synod. 
Sciarfien. Syror., 1888). The difference between this 
law and that of the Decretals (Innocent III) is evi- 
dent. _ According to the Decretals, the woman’s con- 
sent, given even while she was in the raptor’s power, 
was deemed sufficient. The Council of Trent does not 
consider such consent of any avail, and requires con- 
sent given after the woman has been entirely sepa- 
rated from the control of the raptor and is dwelling 
in a place safe and free from his influence. Should 
she desire to marry him, the marriage may be cele- 
brated, the priest having first obtained permission 
from the bishop (according to some) whose duty it 
is to testify to the cessation of the impediment and 
that the dowry prescribed by the Council has been 
made over and is subject to the sole use and discre- 
tion of the abducted. The general law of the Church 
does not require the aforesaid bishop’s permission, 
but individual bishops can and do make laws to that 
effect. The Council of Trent by this law safe- 
guarded the freedom of marriage (1) on the part of 
the man, by allowing him to marry the abducted 
woman, and (2) on the part of the woman, by protect- 
ing her from being coerced while in the abductor’s 
power into a marriage against her free will and con- 
sent. This impediment of abduction (raptus) is one 
entirely distinct from that of vis et metus. The 
latter entirely looks to the freedom of consent; the 
former, to the freedom of the place where true con- 
sent must be elicited. Of ecclesiastical origin, this 
impediment is temporary and public, and does not 
bind two unbaptized persons unless the civil law of 
their country invalidates such marriages. It does, 
however, govern the marriage of an unbaptized ab- 
ductor with a Catholic abducted wom^n, and vice 
versa. 

Amidst the conflicting ^jf^aon s of canonists and 
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moralists as to whether abduction by seduction, 
abduction of a betrothed, abduction of a minor 
against the will of her parents, or the abduction of a 
man by a woman, induces the impediment or not, it 
is necessary to remember that this impediment is of 
Tridentine origin, and therefore the Council of 
Trent was sole judge of the necessary conditions; 
that the Roman or any other civil law or any prior 
ecclesiastical law had nothing to say in the matter; 
that the question under investigation was the im- 
pediment, not the crime, of abduction; and that in 
rebus odiosis, which this is, the words of the Cqimcil 
of Trent must be strictly adhered to and inter- 
preted. Four elements are essential in an abduction 
in order to induce thereby the Tridentine diriment 
impediment, to wit: (1) a woman; (2) change of 
locality; (3) violence; (4) matrimonial intent. 

(1) Any woman, whether moral or immoral, maid 
or widow, betrothed or not, even a public woman, 
may be the object of a violent Abduction inducing 
the Tridentine impediment and punishment. Lessius, 
Avancini, and others hold that a man is not guilty 
of abduction who carries off his betrothed. The 
Council of Trent makes no exception, hence we 
should not. The abduction of a man by a woman is 
not included in the Tridentine law. The contrary 
opinion (De Justis and other earlier authors) is at 
variance with the language of the Council, which 
always speaks of the raptor, but nowhere of the 
raptrix. A woman can be ^ilty of the crime of 
raptus; but the question here is not about crime, but 
about the Tridentine impediment. She may be an 
agent or accomplice of the abductor and, as such, 
incur the penalties decreed by the Council; but it 
does not admit her as raptrix. 

(2) Change of Locality . — Two places are necessary 
to an abduction — one, the place from which, the other, 
the place to which, the reluctant woman is violently 
taken, and in which she is also violently detained. 
These two places must be morally (some say physi- 
cally, some virtually) different — the one, from which 
may be her own or her parents’ home, where she is 
a free agent; the other, to which, must be subject to 
the power or influence of the abductor, where, though 
she is free in very many of her actions, she is not 
perfectly free in all. It is not necessary that the 
place to which be the house of the abductor; it 
suffices if it be under his control or influence. Two 
rooms or two stories in a small dwelling, the home of 
one family; a street and an adjoining house; a public 
highway and a nearby field, would not afford the 
necessary change of locality. Removal, though vio- 
lent, from room to room as above, would not induce 
the impediment under consideration, though some 
hold the contrary opinion. In case of a large castle, 
or mansion, or tenement-house, where many families 
dwell, the violent transference of a reluctant woman 
from a part where her family dwells to another re- 
mote part where a different family lives would con- 
stitute sufficient change of locality. If a woman is 
violently seized, v. g. in a room, and is violently 
kept there without change to another room, or if 
she willingly, without any enticement on the part of 
the man, goes to a place and is there violently de- 
tained with matrimonial intent, she does not suffer 
abduction in the Tridentine sense. It is a mere 
sequestration, or detention. Some jurists, how- 
ever, think otherwise, claiming virtual change (from 
state of freedom to that of subjection) to be sufficient 
to induce the Council’s impediment. Physical trans- 
ference from one place to another, however, is abso- 
lutely necessary to constitute raptus; virtual trans- 
ference does not suffice. Should a woman be forcibly 
removed from a place to which she went willingly, 
to another where she is detained against her will 
with matrimonial intent, it is abduction. 

■ (3)^ Fth^ence.— Abduction always presumes that 


the abducted dissents, and that her unwillingness is 
overcome either by physical force, i. e. laying hands 
upon her, or moral force, i. e. threats, great fear, and 
fraud equivalent to force. Mere importunities, fair 
words, sweet phrases, gifts, and promises are not 
sufficient to constitute the moral force requisite lor 
abduction. It is immaterial whether the principal, 
of and by himself, or through his agents and accom- 
plices, uses this force, moral or physical. _ \Yomen, 
as the agents of the principal, may exercise it, and 
not infrequently do so. 

(4) Matrimonial Intent . — The intention or motive 
of the criminal act is all important. To induce the 
impediment the intent must be to marry the abducted 
woman. Were the motive other than^ man'iage, 
e. g. vengeance, pecuniary gain, or gratification of 
lust, there would be no abduction, no impediment, 
no penalties (S. Cong. Cone., 23 Jan., 1585). This is 
evident also from the custom of the Roman Curia, 
which, in all dispensations given or faculties granted 
to ordinaries to dispense in cases of affinity, con- 
sanguinity, etc., prefixes ‘^provided that the \yoman 
was not abducted on account of this [marriage]”. 
This impediment exists only between the abducted 
and abductor who, of and by himself, or with the 
assistance of others, had carried her off with intent 
to marry her. No impediment arises between the 
abducted and the agent or abettors of the abduction. 
She could validly, therefore, marry one of the agents 
or accomplices while still under the control of the 
abductor. When the intention is doubtful, judgment 
is arrived at from consideration of the circumstances. 
Thus, if a man violently carries off his betrothed 
or a woman with whom he has had conversations 
looking to future marriage, it is presumed that 
his intention was marriage. If doubts still remain, 
the law presumes the motive to be matrimonial. 
Where it is abundantly evident that the initial motive 
of the abduction was lust, it is not abduction, but 
sequestration, or detention, although afterwards, 
during the captivity, the captor promise marriage 
in order to attain his lustful object. The contrary 
opinion, held by Rosset (De Matrimonio, II, 1354), 
Krimer, and others, is at variance with the principle 
of law, that in crimes the beginning, and not what hap- 
pens accidentally is what the law considers. Were 
the intent twofold, v. g. lust and marriage, then the 
carrying off is abduction and induces the impedi- 
ment. The abduction must be proved, not presumed. 
The mere word of the abducted woman, especially as 
against the oath of the so-called abductor and the 
absence of all rumour, does not establish the fact. 
The existence of the abduction once admitted, the 
burden of proof rests upon the abductor. He must 
conclusively prove that the abducted willingly con- 
sented to both abduction and marriage. If she 
admits consent to the flight, he must still prove 
conclusively that she gave willing consent also to the 
marriage; otherwise tlae impediment holds and the 
penalties are incurred. Should he claim (in order 
to exclude impediment) that his motive in the be- 
ginning of the transaction was not marriage, but 
lust, and that he proposed marriage in order to attain 
his initial purpose, then he must, by the most con- 
clusive evidence, establish his assertion, since the 
law presumes that his motive was matrimonial. 

Punishments. — ^The abductor and his advisers 
and abettors and accomplices in a complete (copula 
not required), not merely an attempted, abduction 
are, by the law itself (Tridentine), excommunicated 
(not reserved), and made perpetually infamous, in- 
capable of acquiring dignities; if they be clerics, they 
also incur deposition from their ecclesiastical rank. 
The abductor is also bound, whether the woman 
marries him or not, to dower her with a decent 
dowry at the discretion of the bishop. The priest 
who celebrates the marriage while the woman is 
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under restraint does not incur the excommunication 
nor any other penalty, unless he has advised the 
abductor that he would aid him in his abduction by 
his presence and ministry. The agents and the like, 
in an abduction of a woman validly and freely be- 
trothed, but unwilling to be carried off, do not in- 
cur excommunication and other Tridentine punish- 
ments (S. C. Prop. Fid., 17 April, 1784). The 
vindictive punishments are incurred, at least in the 
ecclesiastical court, by a declaratory sentence. The 
abducted woman, not the abductor, has the right to 
challenge the validity of her marriage celebrated 
while under control of the abductor. No particular 
time is prescribed by law, but she should, however, 
unless prevented by reasonable cause, present her 
plea as soon as possible after her entire separation 
from the control of the abductor. 

Dispensation. — ^The Church as a rule does not 
dispense with this impediment. It even refuses to 
grant other dispensations, v. g. affini,ty, if the woman 
was abducted; indeed any dispensation granted, in 
which mention of the abduction has been omitted, 
is held as invalid. There are some cases in which 
the Church has dispensed when it is abundantly evi- 
dent that the consent of the woman was really free, 
although circumstances prevented her entire separa- 
tion from the control of the abductor. The late 
Instruction of the Congregation of the Inquisition 
(15 February, 1901, in the ‘'Analecta Ecclesiastica,^^ 
Rome, 1901, 98) to the bishops of Albania (where 
abduction is of very frequent occurrence) refused a 
general repeal of the law for their country, adding 
that the frequency mentioned, far from being a 
reason for relaxing, was rather a reason for insisting 
on the Tridentine law; yet, where it was abundantly 
evident that the consent of the woman under re- 
straint -was truly a free consent, and that there w^ere 
reasons sufficient for the dispensation, recourse 
should be had to Rome in each single case. Further, 
in the extraordinary faculties given to bishops 
(20 February, 1888) for dispensing in public impedi- 
ments persons in danger of death, the impediment 
of raptvs is not excluded. The civil codes of to-day, 
as a rule, do not recognize abduction as an impedi- 
ment diriment to civil marriage, but consider it as 
a species of vis et metus. The codes of Austria 
and Spain, however, still hold it as an impediment, 
and among the jurists of Austria there is an earnest 
endeavour to make it an impediment absolute and 
perpetual, so that the abducted woman, if still 
under control of her abductor, may not marry even 
a third party. 

Rig ANTI, Comment, in Reg.^ in Reg. xlix, nn. 46 sq.; 
ScHMALZGRtBER, V, xvii, De Rapt. Pers., nn. 1-54; Gon&a- 
LEZ Tellez, Comment. Perpet., V, xvii; Berardi, Comment, 
in Jus. Eccles., II, 81 sqq.; Wernz, IV, Jus Mairim., 408 sqq.; 
Rosset, De Sac. Matrim., II, 1344 sqa * Vecchiotti, Instit. 
Can., Ill, 234 sqq.; Santi-Leitner, IV, 58-65; Feije, De 
imped, et Dispens.; Kxttschker, Das Eherecht (1856), III, 
456 sqq.; Analecta JScclesiastica (Rome, April, 1903): Howard, 
Hist, of Matrimomal Inst, I, 150 sq., s. v. Wife-Captor; 
Acta Sanrtce Sedis, I, 16-24; 54 sq.; Gaspari, De Matrim.^ 


Abecedaria, complete or partial lists of letters 
of the alphabet, chiefly Greek and Latin, inscribed 
on ancient monuments, Pagan and Christian. At, 
or near, the beginning of the Christian era, the Latin 
alphabet had already undergone its principal changes, 
and had become a fixed and definite system. The 
Greek alphabet, moreover, with certain slight modi- 
fications, was becoming closely assimilated to the 
Latin. Towards the eighth century of Rome, the 
letters assumed their artistic forms and lost their 
older, narrower ones. Nor have the three letters 
added by the Emperor Claudius ever been found in 
use in Christian inscriptions. The letters them- 
selves, it may be said, fell into disuse at the death 
of the Emperor in question. The alphabet, how- 


ever, employed for monumental inscriptions differed 
so completely from the cursive as to make it wholly 
impossible to mistake the one for the other. The 
uncial, occurring very rarely on sculptured monu- 
ments, and reserved for writing, did not make its 
appearance before the fourth century. The number 
of Christian objects bearing the Abecedaria, with 
the exception of two vases found at Carthage, is 
extremely limited. On the other hand, those of 
heathen origin are more plentiful, and include cer- 
tain tablets used by stone-cutters^ apprentices 
while learning their trade. Stones have also been 
found in the catacombs, bearing the symbols A, B, C, 
etc. These are arranged, sometimes, in combina- 
tions which have puzzled the sagacity of scholars. 
One such, found in the cemetery of St. Alexander, in 
the Via Nomentana, is inscribed as follows: — 

AXBVCTESDR .... BCCEECHI 

EQGPH . . . . M MNOPQ 

RSTVXYZ 

This represents, in all probability, a schoolboy's 
task, which may be compared with a denarius of 
L. Cassius Csecinianus, whereon the inscription runs 
thus: 

AX, BV, CT, DS, ER, FQ, GP, HO, IN, KM 

It is to St. Jerome that we owe an explanation of 
this curious trifle. He tells us that, in order to 
train the memory of young children, they were 
made to learn the alphabet in a double form, joining 
A to X, and so on with the other letters. A stone 
found at Rome in 1877, and dating from the sixth 
or seventh century, seems to have been used in a 
school, as a model for learning the alphabet, and 
points, incidentally, to the long continuance of old 
methods of teaching. (See Alphabet, Christian 
Use op.) 

H. Leclercq. 

Abecedarians, a sect of Anabaptists who affected 
an absolute disdain for all human knowledge, con- 
tending that God would enlighten His elect interiorly 
and give them knowledge of necessary truths by 
visions and ecstasies. They rejected every other 
means of instruction, and pretended that to be saved 
one must even be ignorant of the first letters of the 
alphabet' whence their name, A-B-C-darians. They 
also considered the study of theology as a species of 
idolatry, and regarded learned men who did any 
preaching as falsifiers of God's word. 

At Wittenberg, in 1522, Nicholas Storch (Pelargus) 
and the Illuminati of Zwickau began to preach 
this doctrine, mixing it up with other errors. Carl- 
stadt allowed himself to be drawn away by these 
singular views, and to put them thoroughly into 
practice he abandoned his title of Doctor and be- 
came a street porter. He preached the new doctrine 
for some time to the people and to the students of 
Wittenberg. (See Anabaptists.) 

Leclercq, in Diet, de thSol. cath., I, 28. 

John J. a* Becket. 

Abel (Heb., Vanity, '^probably so called 

from the shortness of his life” — Gesenius; Gr., "A/SeX, 
whence Eng. form) was the second son of Adam. Vi- 
gouroux and Hummelauer contend that the Assyr. aplu 
or ahlu, const. A5aZ, i. e. " son,” is the same word, not a 
case of orthographic coincidence, especially as Hebrew 
and Assyrian are closely related tongues. Some, with 
Josephus (Ant., I, ii), think it means " Sorrow ”, as if 
written i. e. '' Lamentation”. Cheyne holds that 
“a right view of the story favours the meaning 
shepherd, or more generally herdsman”; Assyr. 
ihilu (Ency. Bib., s. v.) '‘ram, camel, ass, or wild 
sheep.” 

Cain, the first-bom, was a farmer. Abel owned 
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the flocks that lived upon the soil. The two were, 
therefore, doubly brothers, by birth and by calling. 
Abel is not mentioned in the Old Testament except 
in Gen., iv. St. Augustine makes him a type of the 
regenerate, and Cain of the natural, man. “Cain 
founded a city on earth; but Abel as a stranger and 
pilgrim looked forward to the city of the saints which 
is in heaven” (De Civ. Dei, XV, i). The descend- 
ants of Cain were wicked, but, as nothing is said 
about those of Abel, it is supposed that he had none; 
or at least that no son was alive at the birth of 
Seth, “whom God has given me for Abel”, as Eve 
expressed it (Gen., iv, 25). The Abelians, or Abelites, 
a sect in northern Africa mentioned by St. Augustine 
(de Heer., Ixxxvii), pretended that they imitated 
Abel by marrying, yet condemned the use of mar- 
riage. They adopted children who also married 
and lived in the same manner as their foster-parents. 
The biblical account of the sacrifices of the brothers 
and of the murder of Abel states that Cain offered 
“of the fruits of the earth ”, Abel “of the firstlings of 
his flock, and of their fat”. Cain’s offerings are not 
qualified, Abel’s show that he gave with generosity 
and love, and therefore found favour with God. 
Josephus says (Ant., I, ii), “ God was more delighted 
with the latter (Abel’s) oblation, when He was 
honoured with what grew naturally of its own ac- 
cord, than He was with what was the invention of a 
covetous man, and gotten by forcing the ground.” 
St. John gives the true reason why God rejected 
Cain’s sacrifice and accepted that of Abel: “his own 
works were wicked; and his brother’s just” (I John, 
iii, 12). God said later, “I will not receive a gift of 
your hand” (Mai., i, 10). The love of the heart 
must sanctify the lifting of the hands. Cain offered 
dans Deo aliquid suum, sibi autem seipsum (de 
Civ. Dei, XY, vii), but God says to all what St. Paul 
WTote to the Corinthians, “ I seek not the things that 
are yours, but you” (II Cor., xii, 14). 

In Hebrew, Christian, and Arabic traditions and 
legends it is said that God showed His acceptance 
of Abel’s sacrifice by sending fire to consume it, as 
in III Kings, xviii, 38. Cain thereupon resolved to 
kill his brother, thinking the latter would supplant 
him as Jacob did Esau later; or because he thought 
the seed of Abel would have the honour of crushing 
the serpent’s head (Gen., iii, 15. — Hummelauer, Curs. 
Com. S. Sac.). St. Jerome (Com. in Ezech., VIII, 
xxvii, no. 316), following Jewish tradition, makes 
the plain of Damascus the scene of the murder, and 
interprets the name of the city sanguinem bibens 
(blood-drinking), as if from and A traveller 
quoted with approval by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould 
(Legends of the Old-Testament Characters) places 
the scene half a mile from Hebron; but there is no 
such local tradition in the neighbourhood of Hebron. 
The Damascus referred to is certainly the Syrian city. 
The Koran (Sura v, 30, etc.) agrees with the Bible 
in the main facts about the sacrifices and murder, 
but adds the legend that God sent a raven which by 
scratching in the earth showed Cain how to bury his 
brother. According to Jewish tradition, Adam and 
Eve were taught by the raven how to bury their son, 
and God rewarded the raven by granting three 
things: (1) his young were to be inviolable, (2) abund- 
ance of food, (3) his prayer for rain should be granted 
(Pirke Rab. Eliezer, XXI). 

In the New Testament Abel is often mentioned. 
His pastoral life, his sacrifice, his holiness, his tragic 
death made him a striking type of Our Divine Saviour. 
His just works are referred to in I John, iii, 12; he 
is canonized by Christ Himself (Matt., xxiii, 34, 35) 
as the first of the long line of prophets martyred for 
justice’ sake. He prophesied not by word, but by ' 
his sacrifice, of which he knew by revelation the 
ifc^ical meaning (Vigouroux); and also by his death 
(De Civ. Dei, XV, xviii). In Heb., xii, 24, his death 


is mentioned, and the contrast between his blood and 
that of Christ is shown. The latter calls not for 
vengeance, but for mercy and pardon. Abel, though 
dead, speaketh (Heb., xi, 4), Deo per mertta, 
hominibus per exemplum (Piconio), i. e, to God by 
his merits, to men by his example. For a rabbinic in- 
terpretation of the plur. DW — “bloods”, in Gen., iv, 
10, see Mishna San., IV, 5, where it is said to refer to 
Abel and to his seed. The Fathers place him among 
the martyrs. Martyrium dedicavit (St. Aug., op. 
cit., VI, xxvii); he is associated with St. John 
the Baptist by St. Chrysostom (Adv. Judieos, viii, 
8); others speak in similar terms. In the Western 
Church, however, he is not found in the martyrologies 
before the tenth century (Encycl. theol., s. v.). 

In the canon of the Mass his sacrifice is mentioned 
with those of Melchisedech and Abraham, and his 
name is placed at the head of the list of saints in- 
voked to aid the dying. The views of radical higher 
criticism may be summed up in the words of Cheyne: 
“The story of Cain and Abel is an early Israelitish 
legend retained by J as having a profitable tendency ” 
(Encycl. bib., s. v.). The conservative interpretation 
of the narrative differs from that of the radical school 
of critics, because it accepts the story as history or 
as having at least a historic basis, while they regard 
it as only one of the legends of Genesis. 

Patristic references in P. G. and P. L,; Geikie, Hours ivith 
the Bible; Id., The Descendants of Adam; Id., Creation to 
Patriarchs (New York, 1890); Hummelauer, Cursus Bcrip. 
Sac. (Pans, 1895); Palis in Vig., Diet, de la Bible. For 
Legends see: The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud, tr. from 
the Germ, by Weil (London, 1846), 23-27; Stanley, Sinai 
and Palestine; Id., Legends about Cain and Abel, 404, Kqq.; 
B vring-Gould, Legends of the Old Testament Characters (Lon- 
don, 1871), I, 6, Gunkel, The Legends of Genesis (tr., Chicago, 
1901) For a strong presentation of the Historicity of the 
Old Test., against the claims of the critical school, consult 
Orr, The Problems of the Old Testament (New York, 190G); 
Driver, Genesis (1904). 

John J. Tierney. 

Abel (meadow), name of several places distin- 
guished by additional -words: (1) Abel-Beth-Maacha 
(meadow of the house, or family, of Maacha). In 
Vulgate also “ Abeldomus and Maacha,” “ Abeldomus 
Maacha”, “Abela and Maacha”; identical with Abel- 
Maim (meadow of 'water), II Par., xvi, 4. It was a 
city in Upper Galilee, a little west of Dan. — II K., xx. 
14-19; III K., XV, 20; IV K., xv, 29; II Par., xvi, 4. 
(2) Abel-Keramim (meadow of vineyards), a village 
of the Ammonites, about six miles from Philadelpliia. 
Jud., xi, 33. (3) Abelmehula, Abelmeula (Abel- 

mechola, “a meadow of the dance”), in the Jordan 
valley -near Bethsan. — Jud., vii, 23; III K., iv, 12; 
xix, 16. (4) Abel-Mizraim (Vulg. “the mourning 

of Egypt”), according to St. Jerome identical with 
the “threshing floor of Atad.” Gen.,1, 10 sq. (5) 
Abelsatim, Settim, Setim, Hebr. ^dbhil Mshshtftim 
(meadow of acacias) is a place in the plains of Moab. 
Num., XXV, 1; xxxiii, 49; xxxiv-xxxvi; Jos., ii, 1; iii, 
1; Mich, vi, 5. (6) The great Abel in I K.^ vi, 18, is 

a misreading for the great ’<bhen (stone). 

Vigouroux, in Diet, de la Bible (Paris, 1895); Hagen, Lex. 
Bibl. (Pans, 1905); Holzammer, in Kirchenlex. (Freiburg, 
1882); Conder, m Diet, of the Bible (New York, 1903). 

A. J. Maas. 

Abel (Abell), Thomas, Blesseb. See Thomas 
Abel. 

Abelard, Peter, dialectician, philosopher, and 
theologian, b. 1079; d. 1142. Peter Abelard (also 
spelled Abeillard, Abailard, etc., while the best MSS. 
have Ahcelardus) was born in the little village of 
Pallet, about ten miles east of Nantes in Brittany. 
His father, Berengar, was lord of the village, his 
mother’s name was Lucia; both afterwards entered 
the monastic state. Teter, the oldest of their chil- 
dren, was intended for a military career, but, as he 
himself tells us, he abandoned Mars for Minerva, the 
profession of arms for that of Leamhi^, Accordingly, 
at an early age; he left his fatten castle and sought 
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instructio/i a wandering scholar at the schools of 
the most | renowned teachers of those days. Among 
these teacP^^^s was Roscelin the Nominalist, at whose 
school a/t Locmenach, near Vannes, Abelard cer- 
tainly some time before he proceeded to Paris. 

Althou/^^ the University of Paris did not exist as a 
corpoi/^'t® institution until more than half a century 
after/ Abelard’s death, there flourished at Paris in 
his pme the Cathedral School, the School of Ste. 
Qei/i6vieve, and that of St. Germain des Pr4s, the 
forerunners of the university schools of the follow- 
ing century. The Cathedral School was undoubtedly 
fUe most important of these, and thither the young 
Mbelard directed his steps in order to study dialectic 
lender the renowned master (scholasticus) William 
/of Champeaux. Soon, however, the youth from the 
province, for whom the prestige of a great name 
w^as far from awe-inspiring, not only ventured to 
object to the teaching of the Parisian master, but 
attempted to set up as a rival teacher. Finding that 
this was not an easy matter in Paris, he established 
his school first at Melun and later at Corbeil. This 
was, probably, in the year 1101. The next couple 
of years Abelard spent in his native place ^'almost 
cut off from France ”, as he says. The reason of this 
enforced retreat from the dialectical fray was failing 
health. On returning to Paris, he became once 
more a pupil of William of Champeaux for the pur- 
pose of studying rhetoric. When Willito retired to 
the monastery of St. Victor, Abelard, who meantime 
had resumed his teaching at Melun, hastened to 
Paris to secure the chair of the Cathedral School. 
Having failed in this, he set up his school in Mt. Ste. 
Genevieve (1108). There and at the Cathedral 
School, in which in 1113 he finally succeeded in 
obtaining a chair, he enjoyed the greatest renown 
as a teacher of rhetoric and dialectic. Before taking 
up the duty of teaching theology at the Cathedral 
School, he went to Laon where he presented himself 
to the venerable Anselm of Laon as a student of 
theology. Soon, however, his petulant restiveness 
under restraint once more asserted itself, and he 
was not content until he had as completely dis- 
comfited the teacher of theology at Laon as he had 
successfully harassed the teacher of rhetoric and 
dialectic at Paris. Taking Abelard’s own account 
of the incident, it is impossible not to blame him 
for the temerity which made him such enemies as 
Alberic and Lotulph, pupils of Anselm, wLo, later 
on, appeared against Abelard. The ^Hheoiogical 
studies” pursued by Abelard at Laon were what we 
would nowadays call the study of exegesis. 

There can be no doubt that Abelard’s career as a 
teacher at Paris, from 1108 to 1118, was an excep- 
tionally brilliant one. In his “Story of My Calam- 
ities” (Historia Calamitatum) he tells us how 
pupils flocked to him from every country in Europe, 
a statement which is more than corroborated by 
the authority of his contemporaries. He was, in 
fact, the idol of Paris; eloquent, vivacious, hand- 
some, possessed of an unusually rich voice, full of 
confidence in his own power to please, he had, as 
he tells us, the whole world at his feet. That Abelat'd 
was unduly conscious of these advantages is ad- 
mitted by his most ardent admirers; indeed, in the 
“Story of My Calamities,” he confesses that at that 
period of his life he was filled with vanity and pride. 
To these faults he attributes his downfall, which was 
as swift and tragic as was everything, seemingly, in 
his meteoric career. He tells us in graphic language 
the tale which has become part of the classic literature 
of the love-theme, how he fell in love with Heloise, 
niece of Canon Fulbert; he spares us none of the^ 
details of the sto^, recounts all the circumstances 
of its tragic ending, the brutal vengeance of the 
Canon, the flight of Heloise to Pallet, where their 
son, whom he named Astrolabius, was born, the 


secret wedding, the retirement of Heloise to the 
nunnery of Argenteuil, and his abandonment of his 
academic career. He was at the time a cleric in 
minor orders, and had naturally looked forward to 
a distinguished career as an ecclesiastical teacher. 
After his downfall, he retired to the Abbey of St. 
Denis, and, Heloise having taken the veil at Ar- 
genteuil, he assumed the habit of a Benedictine 
monk at the royal Abbey of St. Denis. He who had 
considered himself “the only surviving philosopher 
in the whole world” was willing to hide himself — 
definitely, as he thought — in monastic solitude. 
But whatever dreams he may have had of final peace 
in his monastic retreat were soon shattered. He 
quarrelled with the monks of St. Denis, the occasion 
being his irreverent criticism of the legend of their 
patron saint, and was sent to a branch institution, 
a priory or cella, where, once more, he soon attracted 
unfavourable attention by the spirit of the teaching 
w^hich he gave in philosophy and theology. “More 
subtle and more learned than ever ”, as a contem- 
porary (Otto of Freising) describes him, he took up 
the former quarrel with Anselm’s pupils. Through 
their influence, his orthodoxy, especially on the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, was impeached, and 
he was summoned to appear before a council at 
Soissons, in 1121, presided over by the papal legate, 
Kuno, Bishop of Praeneste. While it is not easy to 
determine exactly what took place at the Council, 
it is clear that there was no formal condemnation 
of Abelard’s doctrines, but that he was nevertheless 
condemned to recite the Athanasian Creed, and to 
burn his book on the Trinity. Besides, he was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in the Abbey of St. M4dard, 
at the instance apparently, of the monks of St. Denis, 
whose enmity, especially that of their Abbot Adam, 
was unrelenting. In his despair, he fled to a desert 
place in the neighbourhood of Troyes. Thither pupils 
soon began to nock, huts and tents for their reception 
were built, and an oratory erected, under the title 
“The Paraclete”, and there his former success as a 
teacher was renewed. 

After the death of Adam, Abbot of St. Denis, his 
successor, Suger, absolved Abelard from censure, and 
thus restored him to his rank as a monk. The Abbey 
of St. Gildas de Rhuys, near Vannes, on the coast 
of Brittany, having lost its Abbot in 1125, elected 
Abelard to fill his place. At the same time, the 
community of Argenteuil was dispersed, and Heloise 
gladly accepted the Oratory of the Paraclete, where 
she became Abbess. As Abbot of St. Gildas, Abelard 
had, according to his own account, a very trouble- 
some time. The monks, considering him too strict, 
endeavoured in various ways to rid themselves of 
his rule, and even attempted to poison him. They 
finally drove him from the monastery. Retaining 
the title of Abbot, he resided for some time in the 
neighbourhood of Nantes and later (probably in 
1136) resumed his career as teacher at Paris and 
revived, to some extent, the renown of the days 
when, twenty years earlier, he gathered “all Europe” 
to hear his lectures. Among his pupils at this time 
were Arnold of Brescia and John of Salisbury. Now 
begins the last act in the tragedy of Abelard’s life, 
in which St. Bernard plays a conspicuous part. The 
monk of Clairvaux, the most powerful man in the 
Church in those days, was alarmed at the heterodoxy 
of Abelard’s teaching, and questioned the Trinitarian 
doctrine contained in Abelard’s writings. There 
were admonitions on the one side and defiances on 
the other; St. Bernard, having first warned Abelard 
in private, proceeded to denounce him to the bishops 
of France; Abelard, underestimating the ability and 
influence. of his adversary, requested a meeting, or 
council, of bishops, before whom Bernard and he 
should discuss the points in dispute. Accordingly, 
a council was held at Sens (the metropolitan see to 
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whicL Paris tos then suffragan) in 1141. On the 
eve of the council a meeting of bishops was held, 
at which Bernard was present, but not Abelard, and 
in that meeting a number of propositions were se- 
lected from Abelard’s writings, and condemned. 
When, on the following morning, these propositions 
w^ere read in solemn council, Abelard, informed, so 
it seems, of the proceedings of the evening before, 
refused to defend himself, declaring that he appealed 
to Rome, Accordingly, the propositions were con- 
demned, but Abelard was allowed his freedom. St. 
Bernard now WTote to the members of the Roman 
Curia, with the result that Abelard had proceeded 
only as far as Cluny on his w’ay to Rome when the 
decree of Innocent II confirming the sentence of the 
Council of Sens reached him. The Venerable Peter 
of Cluny now took up his case, obtained from Rome 
a mitigation of the sentence, reconciled him. with 
St, Bernard, and gave him honourable and friendly 
hospitality at Cluny, There Abelard spent the last 
years of his life, and there at last he found the peace 
w^hich he had elsew’here sought in vain. He donned 
the habit of the monks of Cluny and became a teacher 
in the school of the monastery. He died at Chalon- 
sur-Saone in 1142, and was buried at the Paraclete. 
In 1817 his remains and those of Heloise were trans- 
ferred to the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, in Paris, 
where they now’’ rest. For our knowledge of the life 
of Abelard we rely chiefly on the ‘‘Storj^ of My 
Calamities an autobiography wTitten as a letter to a 
friend, and evidently intended for publication. To 
this may be added the letters of Abelard and Heloise, 
w’hich w’ere also intended for circulation among Abe- 
lard’s friends. The Story” w^as written about the 
year 1130, and the letters during the following five 
or six years. In both the personal element must, 
of course, be taken into account. Besides these we 
have very scanty material; a letter from Roscelin 
to Abelard, a letter of Fulco of Deuil, the chronicle 
of Otto of Freising, the letters of St. Bernard, and a 
few allusions in the writings of John of Salisbury. 

Abelard’s philosophical w^orks are ^^Dialectica,” 
a logical treatise consisting of four books (of w’hich 
the first is missing); ''Liber Divisionum et Defini- 
tionum” (edited by Cousin as a fifth book of the 
" Dialect ica”); Glosses on Forph3T‘y, Boetius, and 
the Aristotelian "Categories”; "Glossulse in Porphy- 
rium” (hitherto unpublished except in a French 
paraphrase by R^musat); the fragment "De Generi- 
bus et Speciebus ”, ascribed to Abelard by Cousin; 
a moral treatise "Scito Teipsum, seu Ethica”, first 
published by Fez in "Thes. Anecd. Noviss”. All of' 
these, with the exception of the "Glossulse” and the 
"Ethica”, are to be found in Cousin’s "Ouvrages 
in^dits d’ Abelard” (Paris, 1836). Abelard’s theo- 

g olical works (published by Cousin, "Petri Abaelardi 
►pera”, in 2 vols., Paris, 1849-59, also by Migne, 
"Patr. Lat.”, CLXXYIII) include "Sic etNon”, 
consisting of scriptural and patristic passages ar- 
ranged for and against various theological opinions, 
without any attempt to decide whether the affirma- 
tive or the negative opinion is correct or orthodox; 
"Tractatus de Unitate et Trinitate Divina ”, which 
was condemned at the Council of Sens (discovered 
and edited by Stolzle, Freiburg, 1891); "Theologia 
Christiana,” a second and enlarged edition of the 
"Tractatus ” (first published by Durand and Mart^ne, 
"Thes. Nov.,” 1717); "Introductio in Theologiam” 
(more correctly, "Theologia”), of which the first 
part was published by Duchesne in 1616; "Dialogus 
inter Philosophum, Judseum, et Christianum”; "Sen- 
tentise Petri Abaelardi ”, otherwise called "Epitome 
Theologiae Christianse ”, which is seemingly a com- 
pilation by Abelard’s pupils (first published byRhein- 
wald, Berlin, 1835); and several exegetical works, 
hymns, sequences, etc. In philosophy Abelard de- 
serves consideration primarily as a dialectician. 


For him, as for all the scholastic philosophers before 
the thirteenth century, philosophical inquny meant 
almost exclusively the discussion and elucidation of 
the problems suggested by the logical tre^atises of 
Aristotle and the commentaries thereon, chiefly the 
commentaries of Porphyry and Boetius. P^erhaps 
his most important contribution to philosophy and 
theology is the method which he developed in his 
"Sic et Non” (Yea and Nay), a method germinally 
contained in the teaching of his predecessors, avnd 
afterwards brought to more definite form by Alex- 
ander of Hales and St. Thomas Aquinas. It con- 
sisted in placing before the student the reasons pi-o 
and contra, on the principle that truth is to be at- 
tained only by a dialectical discussion of apparently 
contradictory arguments and authorities. In the 
problem of Universals, which occupied so much of the 
attention of dialecticians in those days, Abelard took 
a position of uncompromising hostility to the .crude 
nominalism of Roscelin on the one side, and to the 
exaggerated realism of William of Champeaux on 
the other. What, precisely, was his owm doctrine 
on the question is a matter which cannot with accu- 
racy be determined. How^ever, from the statements 
of his pupil, John of Salisbury, it is clear that Abelard’s 
doctrine, w'hile expressed in terms of a modified 
Nominalism, was very similar to the moderate 
Realism w^hich began to be official in the schools 
about half a century after Abelard’s death. In 
ethics Abelard laid such great stress on the morality 
of the intention as apparently to do away with the 
objective distinction betw^een good and evil acts. 
It is not the physical action itself, he said, nor any 
imaginary injury to God, that constitutes sin, but 
rather the psychological element in the action, the 
intention of sinning, which is formal contempt of 
God. With regard to the relation between reason 
and revelation, between the sciences — including 
philosophy — and theology, Abelard incurred in his 
ovm day the censure of mystic theologians like St. 
Bernard, whose tendency was to disinherit reason 
in favour of contemplation and ecstatic vision. And 
it is true that if the principles "Reason aids Faith” 
and "Faith aids Reason” are to be taken as the 
inspiration of scholastic theology, Abelard w^as con- 
stitutionally inclined to emphasize the former, and 
not lay stress on the latter. Besides, he adopted 
a tone, and employed a phraseology, when speaking 
of sacred subjects, w^hich gave offence, and ri^itly, to 
the more conservative of his contemporaries. Still, 
Abelard had good precedent for his use of dialectic 
in the elucidation of the mysteries of faith; he w^as 
by no means an innovator in this respect; and 
though the thirteenth century, the golden age of 
scholasticism, knew little of Abelard, it took up his 
method, and with fearlessness equal to his, though 
without any of his flippancy or irreverence, gave full 
scope to reason in the effort to expound and defend 
the mysteries of the Christian Faith. St. Bernard 
sums up the charges against Abelard when he writes 
(Ep. cxcii) "Cum de Trinitate loquitur, sapit Arium; 
cum de gratis, sapit Pelagium; cum de person^ 
Christi, sapit Nestorium”, and there is no doubt 
that on these several heads Abelard wrote and 
said many things which were open to objection from 
the point of view of orthodoxy. Tha’fc is to say, 
while combating the opposite errors, he fell inad- 
vertently into mistakes which he himself did not 
recognize as Arianism, Pelagianism, and Nestorian- 
ism, and which even his enemies could characterize 
merely as savouring of Arianism, Pelagianism, and 
Nestorianism. Abelard’s influence on his immedi- 
ate successors was not very great, owing partly to 
his conflict with the ecclesiastical authorities, and 
partly to his personal defects, more especially his 
vanity and pride, which must have given the im- 
pression that he valued truth less than victory. 
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His influence on the philosophers and theologians of 
the thirteenth century was, however, very great. It 
was exercised chiefly through Peter Lombard, his 
pupil, and other framers of the ‘‘Sentences.” In- 
deed, while one must be careful to discount the 
exaggerated encomiums of Compayr4, Cousin, and 
others, who represent Abelard as the first modern, 
the founder of the University of Paris, etc., one is 
justified in regarding him, in spite of his faults of 
character and mistakes of judgment, as an important 
contributor to scholastic method, an enlightened 
opponent of obscurantism, and a continuator of that 
revival of learning which occurred in the Carolingian 
age, and of which whatever there is of science, 
literature, and speculation in the early Middle Ages 
is the historical development. 

Cousin, Petri Ahoelardi Opera, 2 vols. (Paris, 1849-1859), 
Ouvrages inedits d’Ahelard (Paris, 1836); P. L. CLXXVIII; 
Remusat, Abelard (Paris, 1845); Vacandahd, P. Abelard, etc. 
(Paris, 1881); Deutsch, Peter Abdlard (Leipzig, 1883); 
Denifle in Archiv f. Litt. u. Kirchengesch. d. Mittelalt., I 
(1885), 402-469, 584-624; Pbantl, Gesch. der Logik, II, 2d 
ed. (Leipzig, 1885), 162 sqq.; Turner, Hist, of Philosophy 
(Boston, 1903), 285 sqq.; Stockl, iyist. of Philosophy, tr. by 
Finlay (Dublin, 1903), 350 sq. 

William Turner. 

Abelly, Louis, 1603-“91, was Vicar-General of 
Bayonne, a parish priest in Paris, and subsequently 
Bishop of Rodez in 1664, but in 1666 abdicated and 
attached himself to St. Vincent de Paul in the House 
of St. Lazare, Paris. His ascetical works reveal his 
deep and sincere piety. He was a bitter foe of the 
Jansenists, chiefly of St. Cyran, against w^hom he 
directed his “Life of St. Vincent de Paul”, a w’ork 
which Hurter describes as “full of unction”. His 
“Medulla Theologica” went through many editions, 
and is characterized by its “solidity, directness, and 
usefulness According to St. Alphonsus, Abelly is 
“a classic in probabilism His “Defense de la 
hi^rarchie de hEglise ” was directed against an anony- 
mous Gallican writer. He wrote also two Enchiri- 
dions, one for bishops, another for priests; a treatise 
entitled “De l’ob4issance et soumission due au Pape”; 
and another called “Traits des H4r4sies”. Reply- 
ing to a Jansenist w^ork known as “Monita Salutaria”, 
he published his “Sentiments des SS. P^res, touchant 
les excellences et les prerogatives de la T. S. Vierge.” 

Hurter, NomencLator, VII, 5S6. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Ahenakis. — A confederation of Algonquin tribes, 
comprising the Penobscots, Passamaquoddies, Nor- 
ridgewocks, and others, formerly occupying what is 
now Maine, and southern New Brunswick. Their 
territory adjoined that of the Micmacs on the north- 
east, and that of the Penobscots on the southwest. 
Their speech is a dialect of the Micmac language of 
the North American Indians. They took sides with 
the French and maintained an increasing hostility 
against encroachments of the English. When their 
principal town, Norridgewock, was taken, and their 
missionary, Rasle, was killed (1724), the greater 
part of them removed to St. Francis, in the Province 
of Quebec, Canada, whither other refugees from the 
New England tribes had preceded them. Those 
who remained entered into an agreement, later on, 
with the English, by which a small part of their for- 
mer possession was allowed to remain to them. 
They are now represented by the Amalecites on the 
St. John River, NevF Brunswick, and Quebec (820) ; 
the Passamaquoddies, on the Bay of that name, in 
Maine (300); the Penobscots, at Oldtown, Maine 
(400) and the Abnakis at St. Francis and Becan- 
court, Quebec (430). There are a dozen variations 
of the name Abenakis, such as Abenaquiois, Aba- 
kivis, Quabenakionek, Wabenakies, etc. They are. 
described in the “Jesuit Relations” as iiot canni^ 
bals, and as docile, ingenuous, temperate in the use 
of liquor, and not profane. Their language has 


been preserved in the monumental Dictionary of 
Sebastian Rasle. After the unsuccessful attempt 
of de la Saussaye, in 1613, to plant a colony at 
Mount Desert, where the Jesuit Fathers Biard, 
Masse, and Quentin proposed to evangelize the 
Indians, the Capuchins and Recollects, aided by 
secular priests from the Seminary of Quebec, un- 
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dertook the w’ork, but met with indifferent suc- 
cess. The Jesuit Druillettes was sent to them in 
1646, but remained only short time. Subse- 
quently other missionaries like Bigot, Thury, and 
de la Chasse laboured among them, but three years 
after the murder of Father Rasle, that is to say 
in 1727, when Fathers Syvesme and Lauverjat with- 
drew, there was no resident pastor in Maine, though 
the Indians were visited by priests from time to time. 
They remained unalterably attached to the Faith, and 
during the Revolution, when Washington sent to ask 
them to join with the colonies against England, they 
assented on condition that a Catholic priest should 
be sent to them. Some of the chaplains of the 
French fleet communicated with them, promising 
to comply with their request, but beyond that 
nothing was done. At the present time there are 
Indian missions for the remnants of the tribe at 
Calais, Eastport, and Old Town. 

Jesuit Relations, passim; Shea, Catholic Church in Colonial 
Days, 1521-1763 (New York, 1886); Maurault, Hist, des 
Abenakis depuis 1606 h nos jours (Quebec, 1866), 

T. J. Campbell. 

Aben-Ezra (or Ibn ‘Ezra), Abraham-ben-M^ir, 
a celebrated Spanish Rabbi, b. at Toledo in 1092; d. 
on his journey from Rome, or Rodez, to his native 
land, 23 January, 1167. He excelled in philosophy, 
astronomy, medicine, poetry, linguistics, and exegesis. 
He was called the Wise, the Great, the Admirable 
Doctor. Having to leave his native city on account 
of the vexations inflicted on the Jews, he travelled 
through a great part of Europe, through Egypt and 
Palestine. Rome, London, Narbonne, Mantua, Ve- 
rona, and Rodez are some of the places he visited. 
His chief work is his commentary on the Sacred 
Books, which is nearly complete, the Books of Par- 
alipomenon being the only ones missing. His com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch appeared in several re- 
visions." In his commentary Aben-Ezra adheres to 
the literal sense of the Sacred Books, avoiding Rab- 
binic allegories and Cabbalistic extravagances, though 
he remains faithful to the Jewish tradiUons. This 
does not prevent him from exercising an independent 
criticism, which, according to some writers, even 
borders on rationalism. But in his other works he 
follows the Cabbalistic views. “The Book of the 
Secrets of the Law”, “The Mystery of the Form of 
the Letters”, “The Enigma of the Quiescent Let- 
ters”, “The Book of the Name”, “The Book of the 
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Balance of the Sacred Language ''The Book of 
Purity [of the Language]" are perhaps the most im- 
portant of his works of this kind. They were written 
during his life of travel, and they reflect the unstead- 
iness of his outward circumstances. Taking Aben- 
Ezra’s work as a whole, it consists rather in popular- 
izing Rabbinic Andalusian ideas on Latin and Saxon 
soil than in producing original thought. 

Levesque, in Vig., Diet, de la Bible (Pans, 1895); Welte, 
in Kirchenlex. (Freiburg, 1882); Jewish Encyclopedia, VI, 520 
so. (New York, 3904). 

A. J. Maas. 

Abercius, Inscription of. — A Greek hagiographi- 
cal text, which has, however, undergone alterations, 
and a Greek inscription of the second century 
have made knowm to us a certain Abercius, Bishop 
of Hieropolis, in Phrygia, who, about the middle of 
the century in question, left his episcopal city and 
visited Rome. On his way home he travelled 
through Syria and Mesopotamia, and was received 
■uith great honours in various places. He died 
shortly after his return to Hieropolis, but not before 
he had composed his own epitaph, conveying a most 
vivid impression of all he had admired during his stay 
in Rome. This epitaph may well have inspired the 
"Life" of Abercius such as it has come down to us, 
since all its details may be explained by the hints 
contained in the inscription, or else belong to the 
common foundation of all legends of saints. _ The 
"Life", as a matter of fact, includes a transcription 
of the epitaph. Tillemont was greatly struck by 
the ideas therein expressed, and Pitra endeavoured 
to prove its authenticity and its important bearing 
on Christian symbolism. Renan regarded both the 
"Life" and inscription as fanciful compositions, but 
in 1882 an English traveller, W. Ramsay, discovered 
at Kelendres, near Synnada, in Phrygia Salutaris 
(Asia Minor), a Christian stele (inscribed slab) bear- 
ing the date of the year 300 of the Phrygian era 
(a. d. 216). The inscription in question recalled 
the memory of a certain Alexander, son of Anthony. 
De Rossi and Duchesne at once recognized in it 
phrases similar to those in the epitaph of Abercius. 
On comparison it was found that the inscription in 
memory of Alexander corresponded, almost word for 
■word, with the first and last verses of the epitaph 
of the Bishop of Hieropolis; all the middle part was 
missing. Mr. Ramsay, on a second visit to the site 
of Hieropolis, in 1883, discovered two new fragments 
covered with inscriptions, built into the masonry of 
the public baths. These fragments, which are now 
in the Vatican Christian Museum, filled out the mid- 
dle part of the stele inscribed with the epitaph of 
Abercius.' It now became possible, with the help of 
the text preserved in the "Life", to restore the orig- 
inal text of the epitaph with practical certainty. 
Certain lacunce, letters effaced or cut off by breaks 
in the stone, have been the subject of profound dis- 
cussions, resulting in a text ■w’^hich may henceforth 
be looked on as settled, and which it ma}^ be useful 
to give here. The capital letters at the beginning 
and end of the inscription represent the parts found 
on the inscription of Alexander, the son of Anthony, 
those of the middle part are the remaining fragments 
of the epitaph of Abercius, while the small letters 
give the reading according to the manuscripts of 
the "Life":— 

^/cAEKTH2 0 ROAEI 

T7}s rOTT EIIOIHcra 
fN EX(2 KaLpcf 
XflMATOS EN0A GESIN 
5 OTNOM ’AjSepicios ujv 6 

MA0HTHS nOIMENOS AENOT 
6 ^bffKet. TTpo^dreov dyiXas 
6pe(TLV re 

64>$a\jj,oi/s 6s €X€l fj.€yd\ovs 
10 ‘rrdvrrj KadopQvras 


o5ros ydp ji idlSa^e 
(rd ypdjJLixarcL Ticrd 

EIS 6s eirefxfev 

EMEN BASIAei'ai' adp^crai 
15 KAI BASIAIScrav idelv Xpvffoc- 
TOAON XPti<ro7re5iXoj^ 

AAON A EIAON iKel 'Kapirpav 
S<i>PArEIAAN Exovra 
KAI STPIHS nE5oi/ eXha 
20 KAI ASTEA RAvra 

ET4>PATHN AIA/Sas irav- 
TH A EXXON STNO/iaous 
RATAON EXON ERO^» 

RISTIS irdvTT] Trporjye 
25 KAI RAPH0HKE Tpo<l>^v 
RANTH IX0TN Ax^ ir'nyrjs 
RAN MEPEeH KA0ap6i/ 6v 
EAPASJATO RAPGej'ds dyvJj 
KAI TOTTON ERE5w/ce 0/- 
30 AOIX E'ZOleLv 8td iravrbs 
oXvov exQuera 

K^paafia didovera fier dprov 
ravra Trapecrrdis etirov 
’A^bpKLOS Sjde ypacpTjvaL 
35 i^dofi'^KOCTTOv eras Kal 
Setjrepov Jjyov dX'qduis 
ravd' 6 vowv vvkp 

'^A^epdov irds 6 avv(p66s 
OT MENTOI TTMBw TIE EMf2 
40 ETEPON TiNA 0HSEI 

EIA OTN POMAR2N TAAiEIfl 
SHSEt AISXEIAIA xP^SA 
KAI xPHSTH RATPIAt lEPO 
ROAEI XEIAIA XPTSA 

— "The citizen of a chosen city, this [monument] I 
made [while] living, that there I might have in time 
a resting-place of my body, [I] being by name Aber- 
cius, the disciple of a holy shepherd who feeds flocks 
of sheep [both] on mountains and on plains, ■who has 
great eyes that see everywhere. For this [shepherd] 
taught me [that the] book [of life] is worthy of belief. 
And to Rome he sent me to contemplate majesty, 
and to see a queen golden-robed and golden-sandalled; 
there also I saw a people bearing a shining mark. 
And I saw the land of Syria and all [its] cities — 
Nisibis [I saw] when I passed over Euphrates. But 
everywhere I had brethren. I had Paul. . . . 
Faith everywhere led me forward, and everywhere 
provided as my food a fish of exceeding great size, 
and perfect, which a holy virgin drew with her 
hands from a fountain — and this it [faith] ever gives 
to its friends to eat, it having ■^vine of great virtue, 
and giving it mingled with bread. These things I, 
Abercius, having been a witness [of them] told to be 
■written here. Verily I was passing through my 
seventy-second year. He that discerneth these 
things, every fellow-believer [namely], let him pray 
for Abercius. And no one shall put another grave 
over my grave; but if he do, then shall he pay to th-e 
treasury of [the] Romans two thousand pieces of gold 
and to my good native city of Hieropolis one thou- 
sand pieces of gold." 

The interpretation of this inscription has stimu- 
lated ingenious efforts and very animated controver- 
sies. In 1894 G. Ficker, supported by 0. Hirsch- 
feld, strove to prove that Abercius was a priest of 
Cybele. In 1895 A. Harnack offered an explanation 
which was sufficiently obscure, making Abercius the 
representative of an ill-defined religious syncretism 
arbitrarily combined in such a fashion as to explain 
all portions of the inscri^ion which were otherwise in- 
explicable. In 1896, Dieterich made Abercius a 
priest of Attis. These plausible theories have been 
refuted by several learned archaeologists, especially 
by De Rossi, Duchesne, and Cumont. Nor is there 
any further need to enter into the questions raised 
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in one quarter or another; the following conclusions 
are indisputably historical. The epitaph of Abercius 
is generally, and with good reason, regarded as older 
than that of Alexander, the son of Anthony, i. e prior 
to tlie year of Our Lord 216. The subject of it may 
be identified with a writer named Abercius Marcel- 
lus, author of a work against the Montanists, some 
fragments of which have been preserved by Euse- 
bius. As the treatise in question was written about 
the year 193, the epitaph may be assigned to the 
last years of the second, or to the beginning of the 
third, century. The writer was bishop of a little 
town, the name of which is wrongly given in the 
“Life”, since he belongs to Hieropolis in Phrygia 
Salutaris, and not to Hierapolis in Phrygia Pacatien- 
sis. The proof of this fact given by Duchesne is all 
that could be wished for. 

The text of the inscription itself is of the greatest 
possible importance in connection with the symbol- 
ism of the early Church. The poem of sixteen 
verses which forms the epitaph shows plainly that 
the language used is one not undertsood by all; 
“Let the brother who shall understand this pray 
for Abercius.” The bishop’s journey to Rome is 
merely mentioned, but on his way home he gives 
us the principal stages of his itinerary. He passed 
along the Syrian coast and, possibly, came to An- 
tioch, thence to Nisibis, after having traversed the 
whole of Syria, while his return to Hieropolis may 
have been by w^ay of Edessa. The allusion to St. 
Paul the Apostle, which a gap in the text renders 
indecipherable, may originally have told how the 
traveller followed on his way back to his country 
the stages of St. Paul’s third missionary journey, 
namely: Issus, Tarsus, Derbe, Iconium, Antioch in 
Pisidia, and Apamea Cibotus, which would bring 
him into the heart of Phrygia. 

The inscription bears witness of no slight value 
to the importance of the Church of Rome in the 
second century. A mere glance at the text allows 
us to note: (1) The evidence of baptism which 
marks the Christian people with its dazzling seal; (2) 
The spread of Christianity, whose members Aber- 
cius meets with everywhere; (3) The receiving of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God and of Mary, in the 
Eucharist, (4) under the species of Bread and Wine. 

The liturgical cultus of Abercius presents no point 
of special interest; his name appears for the first 
time in the Greek menologies and synaxaries of the 
tenth century, but is not found in the Martyrology 
of St. Jerome. 

PiTRA, in the Spicilegium Solcsmense (Paris, 1S55, III, 
533; IV, 483); Ducpiesne, Ahcrciica, ivl'que d/Hi^ropolis, in 
the Revue des questions histvriques (18S3), XXXIV, 5-33; 
Leclercq, in Diet d'arcli(ol. chrH. et de liturgie, I, 60-87; 
Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers (London, 1889), II, i, 492-501. 

H. Leclercq. 

Abercromby, John, d. 1561. During the Scottish 
Reformation we know that the Catholic clergy w^ere 
treated with great violence, but particulars of their 
misfortunes are hard to find. Thomas Dempster, a 
diligent writer of the next century, whose accuracy, 
however, cannot alw^s be trusted, in his “Historia 
Gentis Scotorum” (Edinburgh, 1829), 28, naines 
Abercromby as having lost his life from such vio- 
lence. He adds that ne thinks the sufferer was a 
Benedictine, and that he had written in behalf of 
the Faith. John Hungerford Pollen. 

Abercromby, Robert, sometimes known as San- 
ders and as Robertson, a Jesuit missionary in Scot- 
land in the time of the persecutions, b. in 1532; 
d. at Braunsberg, in Prussia, 27 April, 1613, He 
was brought into prominence chiefly by the fact 
that he converted the Queen of James I of Eng- 
land, when that monarch was as yet James VI of 
Scotland. The Queen was Anne of Denmark, 
and her father, an ardent Lutheran, had stipu- 


lated that she should have the right to practise 
her own religion in Scotland, and for that purpose 
sent wdth her a chaplain named John Lering, who, 
however, shortly after his arrival, became a Calvinist. 
The Queen, who abhorred Calvinism, asked some of 
the Catholic nobles for advice, and it was suggested 
to call Father Abercromby, who, with some other 
Jesuits, w^as secretly working among the Scotch 
Catholics and winning many illustrious converts 
to the Church. Though brought up a Lutheran, 
Queen Anne had in her youth lived with a niece of 
the Emperor Charles V, and not only knew some- 
thing of the Faith, but had frequently been present 
at Mass with her former friend. Abercromby was 
introduced into the palace, instructed the Queen 
in the Catholic religion, and received her into 
the Church. This was about the year 1600. As to 
the date there is some controversy. Andrew Lang, 
who merely quotes Mac Quhirrie as to the fact of 
the conversion, without mentioning Abercromby, 
puts it as occurring in 1598. Intelligence of it at 
last came to the ears of the King, who, instead of 
being angry, warned her to keep it secret, as her 
conversion might imperil his crown. He even went 
so far as to appoint Abercromby Superintendent of 
the Royal Falconry, in order that he might remain 
near the Queen. Up to the time when James suc- 
ceeded to the crown of England, Father Abercromby 
remained at the Scottish Court, celebrating Mass in 
secret, and giving Holy Communion nine or ten 
times to his neophyte. When the King and Queen 
were crowned sovereigns of Great Britian, Anne 
gave proof of her sincerity by absolutely refusing to 
receive the Protestant sacrament, declaring that she 
preferred to forfeit her crown rather than take part 
in what she considered a sacrilegious profanation. 
Of this, Lang in his “History of Scotland” says noth- 
ing. She made several ineffectual attempts to con- 
vert the King. Abercromby remained in Scotland 
for some time, but as a price of 10,000 crowns was 

E ut upon his head he came to England, only to 
nd that the King’s kindly dispositions towards 
him had undergone a change. The alleged dis- 
covery of a Gunpowder Plot (q. v.) in 1605, and the 
attempts made to implicate the Jesuits in the con- 
spiracy had excited in the mind of the King feelings 
of bitter hostility to the Society. He ordered a 
strict search to be made for Abercromby, who con- 
sequently left the country and betook himself to 
Braunsberg, in Eastern Prussia, where he died, in 
his eighty-first year. 

Bellesheim, Hist, of the Cath. Church in Scotland, VIII, 
346; Rostowski, Lituamc^ S.J., Hist.^ 236; Abercromby's 
Narrative in the Biblioth, Nation., Pans, Fonds latins, 6051, 
fol. 50. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Aberdeen, Breviary of. See Breviary, 
Aberdeen, The Diocese of (Scotland). — ^A see 
was founded in 1063 at Mortlach by Bl. Beyn. The 
earliest mention of the old See of Aberdeen is in the 
charter of the foundation, by the Earl of Buchan, of 
the Church of Deer (c. 1152), which is witnessed by 
Nectan, Bishop of Aberdeen. But the first authentic 
record of the see is in the Bull of Adrian IV (1157), 
confirming to Edward, Bishop of Aberdeen, the 
churches of Aberdeen and St. Machar, with the town 
of Old Aberdeen and other lands. The granite 
cathedral was built between 1272 and 1277. Bishop 
Thomas Spence founded a Franciscan house in 1480, 
and King’s College was founded at Old Aberdeen 
by Bishop Elphinstone, for eight prebendaries, 
chapter, sacristan, organist, and six choristers, in 
1505. The see was transferred to Old Aberdeen 
about 1125, and continued there until 1577, having 
had in that time a list of twenty-nine bishops. From 
1653, when the Scottish clergy were incorporated 
into a missionary body by the Congregation of the 
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Propaganda, until 1695, the Catholics of Scotland 
were governed by prefects-apostolic. Then followed 
vicars-apostolic until 4 March, 1878, when Leo XIII, 
in the first year of his pontificate, restored the 
hierarchy of Scotland by the Bull “Ex supremo 
Apostolatus apice’^ and Vicar- Apostolic John Mac- 
Donald was translated to the restored See of Aber- 
deen as its first bishop. 

The Bull made Aberdeen one of the four suffragan 
sees of the Archbishopric of St. Andrews and Edin- 
burgh, and defined as its territory “the counties of 
Aberdeen, Kincardine, Banff, Elgin or Moray, Nairn, 
Ross (except Lewis in the Hebrides), Cromarty, 
Sutherland, Caithness, the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, and that portion of Inverness which lies to 
the north of a straight line drawn from the most 
northerly point of Loch Luing to the eastern boundary 
of the said county of Inverness, where the counties 
of Aberdeen and Banff join”. In 1906, out of a 
population of over 800,000 there were nearly 4,000 
Catholics; 48 secular priests; 24 regulars; 57 churches, 
chapels, and stations; 1 college; 1 industrial school 
for girls; 1 orphanage for boys; 1 orphanage for 
girls. There are also Benedictine nuns, Poor Sisters 
of Nazareth, Franciscan Sisters, Religious of the 
Sacred Heart, and Sisters of Mercy. There have 
been four Bishops of Aberdeen since the restora- 
tion, the present incumbent, the Rt. Rev. .^neas Chis- 
holm, having been consecrated 24 February, 1899. 
There is a Benedictine Abbey at Fort Augustus, at 
which the restored hierarchy met in a Provincial 
Council, August, 1886, under the presidency of the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, three hundred and 
twenty-six years after the downfall of the Faith in 
Scotland. The Provincial Council of 1 March, 1559, 
at Edinburgh, under Archbishop Hamilton, was the 
last council before this, and that had adjourned after 
appointing Septuagesima Sunday of 1560, for the 
next meeting of the synod. Fort Augustus was 
raised to the rank of an abbey, immediately subject 
to the Holy See, by a brief of Leo XIII, 12 December, 
1882. The munificence of Lord Lovat and other 
liberal benefactors called it into being. 

The Catholic Directory (London, 1906); Bellesheim, Bistory 
of the Catholic Church in Scotland (London, 1887, tr. Hunter- 
Blair), I, 239, 425, 'passim. 

John J. a! Becket. 

Aberdeen, The University of. — ^The founder 
of this, one of the three universities established in 
Scotland in Catholic times, was William Elphinstone, 
who was Bishop of Aberdeen from 1483 to 1514. 
Early in his episcopate a petition had been sent to 
Rome in the name of King James IV, but probably 
framed by Elphinstone himself, representing the igno- 
rance which prevailed in the greater part of his 
diocese, and in the northern districts of the kingdom 
general!;)^. The Papal Bull for the erection of Aber- 
deen University was issued 24 February, 1494 (1495, 
according to our modern way of reckoning). Bishop 
Elphinstone had been a professor at Paris and at 
Orleans for nine years, and it was on the University of 
Paris, both as to form and organization, and also in its 
wide scope for general mental training, that the new 
establishment was modelled by its founder. In 1497 
Elphinstone procured a royal charter assigning to 
academic purposes certain ecclesiastical revenues and 
conceding to the new university all the privileges en- 
joyed by the universities of Paris, St. Andrews, and 
Glasgow. Hector Boece, professor of philosophy at 
Paris, was appoirited first principal of the university, 
which was established in what is now known as Old 
Aberdeen, near the ancient Cathedral of St. Machar. 
In 1593, George Keith, fifth Earl Marshal of Scot- 
land, founded a second university (hence called Maris- 
chal College) in the new town of Aberdeen, and 
granted to it the buildings of the dispossessed Black 
(Dominican), Grey (Franciscan), and White (Carmel- 


ite) Friars as endowment. The two universities were 
united for a time (from 1640 until after the Restora- 
tion), and many schemes for their permanent reunion 
w^ere promulgated in the eighteenth century; but it 
was not until 1859 that their fusion was finally ef- 
fected, after much local opposition. New professor- 
ships and lectureships have been recently founded, 
and at Marischal College, now the seat of the faculties 
of science, law, and medicine, a scheme of building ex- 
tension on a great scale is at present (1905) being 
carried out. The number of students is about 700, 
and the number of professors 24. 

Rashdall, H^story of Universities, (1S95) II, 309; Innes, 
Sketches of Early Scotch History (Edinburgh, 18711, 254. 

D. 0. Hunter-Blair. 

Aberle, Moritz von, Catholic theologian, b. at 
Rottum, near Biberach, in Swabia, 25 April, 1819; 
d. at Tubingen, 3 November, 1875. He became pro- 
fessor in the Obergymnasium, at Ehingen, in 1845; 
director of the Wilhelmstift, in 1848; professor of 
moral theology and New -Test ament exegesis in the 
university at Tubingen, in 1850, a position he re- 
tained till the day of his death. He had a consid- 
erable number of pupils in both branches but he 
was especially devoted to Scriptural studies. He 
emphasized the activity of the human bearers of 
revelation, wdthout changing it into a purely natural 
process. The results of his investigations he pub- 
lished in a series of articles contributed to the “Tu- 
bingen theol, Quartalschrift”, 1851-72, and to the 
“Bonner theol. Lit.-Blatt”. The main thoughts of 
these articles were collected and published under 
the title, “Introduction to the New" Testament”, by 
Dr. Paul Schanz (Freiburg, 1877). Aberle \s view" 
that the Gospels and the Book of Act.s are apolo- 
getic WTitings, meeting certain needs of the Apostolic 
times, cannot be sustained. He took also an active 
part in the struggle for ecclesiastical liberty in Wur- 
temberg, and his strong new’spaper articles forced the 
State to arrange Church matters on a tolerable basis. 

Himpel, TheoLogische Quartalschrift, 1876, 177-228; Wer- 
ner, Geschichte der neuzeiU, christlich-kirchl. Apulogvtik (8ehaff- 
hausen, 1807). 

A. J. Maas. 

Abgar, The Legend of. — The historian Eu.sebius 
records (H. E., I, xii) a tradition, which he himself 
firmly believes, concerning a correspondence that 
took place between Our Lord and the local poten- 
tate at Edessa. Three documents relate to this 
correspondence: (1) the letter of Abgar to Our 
Lord; (2) Our Lord's answer; (3) a picture of Our 
Lord, painted from life. This legend enjoyed great 
popularity, both in the East and in the 'VVest, during 
the Middle Ages ; Our Lord's letter was copied on 
parchment, marble, and metal, and used as a talis- 
man or an amulet. In the age of Eusebius the 
original letters, written in Syriac, were thought to 
be kept in the archives of Edessa. At the present 
day we possess not only a Syriac text, but an Ar- 
menian translation as well, tw"o independent Greek 
versions, shorter than the Syriac, and several in- 
scriptions on stone, all of which are discussed in 
two articles in the “ Dictionnaire d'arch^ologie 
chr^tienne et de liturgie,” cols. 88 sq, and 1807 sq. 
The only two works to be consulted in regard to 
this literary problem are the “Ecclesiastical His- 
tory” of Eusebius, and the “Teaching of Addai,” 
which professes to belong to the Apostolic age. The 
legend, according to these two works, rims as fol- 
lows: A king of Edessa, afiiicted wdth an incurable 
sickness, has heard the fame of the power and mira- 
cles of Jesus and writes to Him, praying Him to 
come and heal him. Jesus declines, but promises to 
send a messenger, endowed with His power, namely 
Thaddjeus (or Addai), one of the seventy- two Dis- 
ciples. The letters of Our Lord and of the King of 
Edessa vary in the version given in Eusebius and 
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in that of the “Teaching of Addai,” That which 
follows is taken from the “Teaching of Addai,” 
as being less accessible than the History of Euse- 
bius: — 

“Abgar Ouchama to Jesus, the Good Physician 
Who _ lias appeared in the country of Jerusalem, 
greeting: 

“I have heard of Thee, and of Thy healings; 
namely that Thou dost not use medicines or roots, 
but by Thy word openest (the eyes) of the blind, 
makest the lame to walk, cleansest the lepers, 
makest the deaf to hear; how by Thy word (also) 
Thou healest (sick) spirits and those who are tor- 
mented with lunatic demons, and how, again. Thou 
raisest the dead to life. And, learning the wonders 
that Thou doest, it was borne in upon me that (of 
two things, one): either Thou art God, who hast 
come down from heaven, or else Thou art the Son 
of God, who bringest all these things to pass. Where- 
fore I write to Thee, and pray that Thou wilt come 
to me, who adore Thee, and heal all the ill that I 
suffer, according to the faith I have in Thee. I also 
learn that the Jews murmur against Thee, and 
persecute Thee, that they seek to crucify Thee, 
and to destroy Thee. I possess but one small city, 
but it IS beautiful, and large enough for us two 
to live in peace.” 

When Jesus had received the letter, in the house 
of the high priest of the Jews, He said to Hannan, 
the secretary, “Go thou, and say to thy master, 
who hath sent thee to Me: ^ Happy art thou who 
hast believed in Mo, not having seen Me, for it is 
written of Me that those who shall see Me shall not 
believe in Mo, and that those who shall not see Me 
shall believe in Me. As to that which thou hast 
written, that I should come to thee, (behold) all 
that for which I was sent here below is finished, 
and I ascend again to My Father who sent Me, and 
when I shall have ascended to Him I will send thee 
one of My disciples, who shall heal all thy sufferings, 
and shall give (thee) health again, and shall convert 
all who are with thee unto life eternal. And thv 
city shall be blessed forever, and the enemy shall 
never overcome it.' ” According to Eusebius, it 
was not Hannan who wrote the answer, but Our 
Lord Himself. 

A curious legendary growth has sprung up from 
this imaginary occurrence. The nature of Abgar's 
sickness luis been gravely discussed, to the credit of 
various writers’ imaginations, some holding that it 
was gout, others leprosy; the former saying that 
it had lasted seven years, the latter discovering that 
tiie sufferer had contracted his disease during a stay 
in Persia. Other chroniclers, again, maintain that 
the letter was written on parchment, though some 
favour papyrus. The crucial passage in Our Lord’s 
letter, however, is that wliich promises the city of 
Kdessa victory over all enemies. It gave the little 
town a popularity which vanished on the day that 
it fell into the hands of conquerors. It was a rude 
shock to those who believed the legend; they were 
more ready to attribute the fall of the city to God’s 
anger against the inhabitants than to admit the 
failure of a safeguard which was no less trusted to 
at that time than in the past. 

The fact related in the correspondence has long 
since ceased to be of any historical value. The 
text is borrowed in two places from that of the 
Gospel, which of itself is sufficient to disprove the 
authenticity of the letter. Moreover, the quotations 
are made not from the Gospels proper, but from 
the famous concordance of Tatian, compiled in the 
second century, and known as the “ Diatessaron”, 
thus fixing the date of the legend as approximately 
the middle of the third century. In addition^ how- 
ever, to the importance which it attained m the 
apocryphal cycle, the correspondence of King Abgar 


also gained a place in liturgy. The decree, “De 
libris non recipiendis”, of the pseudo-Gelasius, places 
the letter among the apocrypha, which may, possibly, 
be an allusion to its having been interpolated among 
the officially sanctioned lessons of the liturgy. The 
Syrian liturgies commemorate the correspondence of 
Abgar during Lent. The Celtic liturgy appears to 
have attached importance to the legend: the “Liber 
Hymnorum ”, a manuscript preserved at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin (E. 4, 2), gives two^ collects on the lines 
of the letter to Abgar. Nor is it by any means im- 
possible that this letter, followed by various prayers, 
may have formed a minor liturgical office in certain 
churches. 

The account given by Adda contains a detail 
wffiich may here be briefly referred to. Hannan, who 
wrote a,t Our Lord’s dictation, was archivist at Edessa 
and painter to King Abgar. He had been charged to 
paint a portrait of Our Lord, a task which he carried 
out, bringing back with him to Edessa a picture which 
became an^ object of general veneration, but which, 
after a while, was said to have been painted by Our 
Lord Himself. Like the letter, the portrait was des- 
tined to be the nucleus of a legendary growth; the 
“Holy Face of Edessa” was chiefly famous in the 
Byzantine world. A bare indication, however, of 
this fact must suffice here, since the legend of the 
Edessa portrait forms part of the extremely difficult 
and obscure subject of the iconography of Christ, and 
of the pictures of miraculous origin called acheiropoie^ 
tee (“made without hands”). 

Tixbront, Lea onginea de VEghae d'Edeaae et la legende 
d'Ahgar (Pans, ISSSk Leclercq, in Did d'archeol. chriU 
et de litwrgie, 5, v.; Diet. Christ. Biog., I, 5-7. 

H. Lecleecq. 

Abiathar (Hebr. ’ebhydth&r, Father of plenty, or, 
the great one is father), descendant of Aehimelech, 
Achitob, Phinees, Heli, Ithamar, Aaron, a high 
priest who escaped from the slaughter at Nob, w^ent 
to David in his banishment (I K., xxii, 20-23; xxiii, 
6) and assisted him with his advice (I K. , xxiii, 9-14; 
XXX, 7). Together with the high priest Sadoc, he 
assisted at the transportation of the ark to Jerusalem 
(I Par., XV, 11, 12), and tried to follow David in his 
flight (II K., XV, 24), but instead aided him by 
counsel (II K., xv, 29-36; xvii, 15 sq.; xix, 11; I 
Par., xxvii, 34). He favoured Adonias (III K., i, 7, 19, 
25, 42), and was banished by Solomon to Anathoth 
(III K., ii, 22-27), thus completing the ruin of the 
house of Ithamar (I K, ii, 30-36; hi, 10-14). As 
to II K., vih, 17, see Commentaries. 

Hagen, Lexicon Bibheum (Paris, 1905); Renard in Vig., 
Diet, de la Bible (Pans, 1895); White in Hast., Diet, of 
the Bible (New York, 1903). 

A. J. Maas. 

Abila, a titular see of Phoenicia, in the region of 
Mt. Libanus, now Suk Wady Barada, near Damas- 
cus, and the capital and stronghold of Abilina 
(Luke, hi, 1). 

Abingdon, The Abbey of, in the County of Berk- 
shire, England, was founded a. d. 675, by Cyssa, 
Viceroy of Kinwine, King of the West Saxons, or 
by his nephew Heane, in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
for twelve Benedictine monks. Endowed by succes- 
sive West Saxon kings, it grew in importance and 
wealth until its destruction by the Danes in the reign 
of King Alfred, and the sequestration of its estates, 
by Alfred because the monks had not made him a 
sufficient requital for vanquishing their enemies. 
There is a collection of 136 charters granted to this 
Abbey by various Saxon Kings (Cottonian MSS. apud 
Dugdale). Among its abbots were St. Ethelwold, 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester (954), and Richard 
de Hendred, for whose appointment the King’s con- 
sent was obtained in 1262. It is recorded of him that 
he wore both mitre and pontificals on the Feast of 
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Holy Trinity in 1268. Hence Willis supposes that 
he was the first abbot to possess the privilege. He 
was present at the Council of Lyons in 1272. The 
last Abbot of Abingdon was Thomas Pentecost (alias 
Rowland), who was among the first to acknowledge 
the Royal Supremacy. With the rest of his commu- 
nity he signed the surrender of his monastery in 1538, 
receiving the manor of Ciimnor for life or until he had 
preferment to the extent of £223 per annum. The 
revenues of the Abbey (26 Hen. VIII) were valued 
at £1876, 10 s, 9 d. 

Chromcon Monaskrii de Abingdon (ed. Stevenson"); Dug- 
dale, Monasticon Anglicamim, Lysons, Magna Brittama 
(Berkshire); Coopek-King, History of Berkshire, s. v. 

Francis Aveling. 

Abington (or Habington), Thomas, an English 
anticiuarian, b. 1560; d. 1647. His father, who was 
treasurer to Queen Elizabeth, had him educated at 
Oxford, Reims, and Paris. For six years he was 
imprisoned in the Tower, being accused, with liis 
brother Edward, of having taken part in the plot 
of Babington to effect the escape of Mary Queen 
of Scots. On his release he retired to Hinlip Castle 
in Lancaster, where he gave asylum to the Jesuit 
Fathers, Henry Garnett and Oldcorne, accused of 
complicity in the Gunpowder Plot. For this he was 
condemned to death, but through the intervention of 
his son-in-law, Lord Monteagle, the sentence was 
commuted to exile. His ''History of Edward IV 
was published after his death and also an English 
translation of "Gildas’' (London, 1638). He also 
left in manuscript a "History of the Cathedral of 
Worcester" and "Researches into the Antiquities 
of Worcester". 

Gillow, Bill, Diet. English Catholics, p. v. 

Thomas W,a.lsh. 

Abipones, Missions Adiong the. — This Indian 
tribe, linguistically of Guaycuru stock, formerly roam- 
ing on the east side of tlie Parand river, was finally 
concentrated between the Rio IkTinejo on the north, 
the Rio Salado on the south, and the Parand on the 
east, on the soil of the present Argentine Republic. 
Their customs appear to liave been the same as 
those of South-American trilios in general: clanship, 
an elaborate animism, or fetishi.sm, complete sway 
of the medicine-men over private and tribal mat- 
tens; chiefs eligible, or imposed through the impre.s- 
sion created by casual achievements combined with 
wiles of the Shamans. Their weaixnis were lances, 
bows, and arrows, though the lance was preferred. 
They had most of the customs of the Guaycurus, 
including the couvatle. In 1641 the Abipones had 
already obtained the horse from the Spanisli settlers. 
At that time they were, according to tradition, still 
north of the Rio Bermejo, whence it is likely they 
were driven south by the Tobjts, a warlike tribe of 
tlieir own linguistic stock. Their horses, thriving on 
the grassy plains, soon nirnlo the Abipones very dan- 
gerous to Spani-sh colonization by means of raids on 
tlie settlements, by which they increased their own 
stock of horses and cattle. In the finst half of the 
eighteenth century, the Jesuits undertook the task 
of taming these unruly centaurs of the " Gran Chaco". 
With mat difficulty Fathers (.asado, Sanchez, and 
especially Father ]\Iartin Dobrizhoffer, who w^as for 
eighteen years a missionary in Paraguay, succeeded 
in forming several settlements of Christianized 
Abipones near the Parand, The.se colonies %vere 
maintained in spite of the turbulent spirit of the 
neophytes, which caused incessant trouble with Span- 
ish settlers and, above all, in spite of the murderous 
onslaughts made by the Tobas and Moobobis, strong 
and warlike tribes, upon the missions, when these 
showed signs of material prosperity. The expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Paraguay in 1768 and 1769 was 
the dcathknell for the Abipones. The Tobas and 
Moobobis destroyed them in the course of less than 


half a century. It is to the work of Father Martin 
Dobrizhoffer, S.J., that we owe most of our knowd- 
edge of the Abipones. 

Dobrizhoffer, Hisiorm dc Alnponihus, equestri, hclhcos<hiue 
Paraguaria? nniume, etc. (.Vienna, 17S4, CJerinan ver.sion, 1784; 
English tr. 1822). Reteiences to the language arc found m 
Herv4.s, Origine, Forma^uait', Mccnnismo, c<i Armonia dcgli 
Idiomi (Cesena, 1785"); In., Vocahuhirio pohglotto (1787); 
Bngqio pratico delle Linquc, etc. (.1787); Adrian Balhi, Ai/as 
etknographiqve du globe (Pans, 1820); Ai.riDK o’ORnniNY, 
L'Humme amcncain (Pans, 1839); Brinton, The American 
Race. 

Ad. F. B.vndelieh. 

Abisai, ’abhishay, 'dhhshay; ' AfSecra-d, ' AjSLcral, 

son of David’s sister rfarvia, and brother of Joab.a 
most valiant warrior (II K.,xxiii, IS, 19; I Par.,xi, 
20, 21), and a faithful friend of David in his struggles 
against Saul (I K., xxvi, 6-9; II K.^. ii, 24; iii, ,3()), 
against the Ammonites, Syrians, and Edomites (II K., 
viii, 13; X, 9-14; I Par.,xViii, 12; xix, 11-15), against 
Absalom (II K.. xvi, 9, 10; xix, 21, 22; xviii, 2), 
Seba (II K., xx, 6), and the Philistines (II K., xxi, 
15-17). 

Hagen, Lcricon Bihlicum (Paris, lOOr)); Palis in Via., Diet, 
de la Bible (Paris, 1895); White in Hast., Diet, of the Bible 
(New York, 1903). 

A. J. Maas. 

Abjuration, a denial, dmvowal, or renunciation 
under oath. In common cccle.sia.Htical language this 
term is restricted to the renunciation of htwesy made 
by the penitent heretic on the occasion of his recon- 
ciliation with the Church. The (duireh has always 
demanded such renunciation, accompanied by a|>- 
propriato penance. In some cases the abjuration 
was the only ceremony required; in others abjura- 
tion w'as followed by the imposition iff hands, or by 
unction, or both by the laying on of hands nn<l by 
unction. vSt. Gregory the Great (a. d. 590™(K)4) in 
a letter (Epistohe, lib. XI, Ep. Ixvii, P. L., Tom. 
LXXVII, (t>L 1204-08; Decret. Gratiani, Pars HI, 
Dist. iv,c. xliv) to thnrieus and the Bisho|>s of Iberia, 
concerning the reconciliation of Neatorians, sets forth 
the practice of the ancient ('hureh in this matter. Ac- 
cording to this testimony of (Jregory, in cases 
wdiere the heretical baptism was invalul, ns with the 
Paulinwts, Montanists, or (’ataphrygians Ni- 

cien.jCan. xix, P. L., II,6(ffi; Decret. tiratiuni, Pars II, 
Oau.sa I, Q. i, e. xlii), Kunomians (Anomteans), aiul 
others, the rule \xm that the ):K*nitent slumld be buj)- 
tized (cum admnctnm Ecclmnm vcniufit, htfdizantur); 
but wliere the heretical baptism wtm considered valid, 
converts were admitted mto the Cimrch either by 
anointing with chrism, or by the im|Kmition of hands, 
or by a profession of faith (aut unctione ehrinnmtiH, 
ant impositiane waniw, aui imfeMwmi fidci ad ninum 
77iatns Eccksia' revacantur). 

Applying this rule, Bt. Gregory declares that 
Ariana were receivetl into the Churen in the West l>y 
the imposition of hands, in the East by unction 
(Ariams per im posit hnem manm Oevidrm^ tme- 
tionem vero mneti chriBmatin , , . Oriem, rc/erwaOi 
while the ]Monophy,site«, who »e|mrated from the 
Church in the fifth and sixth centuries, were treated 
with less severity, l>eing admitted, witli some others, 
upon a mere profession of the orthodox faith 
verd confcMiom recipU (Ecclenia)], Bt. tlregory's 
statement applies to the Roman C'lmreh and to Italy 
(Biricius, Epmt., i, c. i; Epist, iv, c. viii; Innoc. f, 
Epist. ii, c. viii; Epiat. xxii, c. iv), but not to the 
whole Western Church, since in Gaul and Bpain the 
rite of unction was also in use [Becond Coun. of Arlw, 
can. xvii; Coun. of Orange (a. d. 529), can. ii; Coun. 
of Epaon, can. xvi; Greg, of Touns, Historia, lib. II, 
c. xxxi; lib. IV, cc. xxvii, xxviii; lib. V, o. xxxtx; 
lib. IX, c. xvi 

As to the Eastern Church, Bt, Gregory's phrase 
entirely agrees with the rule hud down m the seventh 
canon of Constantinople, which, though not emanat- 
ing from the (Ecumenical Council of ml, hmm wit- 
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ness nevertheless to the practice of the Church of 
Constantinople in the fifth century [Duchesne, 
Christian Worship (London, 1904), 339, 340]. This 
canon, which was inserted in the Trullan or Quini- 
sext Synod (canon xcv), and thus found a place 
in Byzantine canon law, distinguishes between 
sects whose baptism, but not confirmation, was ac- 
cepted and those whose baptism and confirmation 
were rejected. With the Arians, consequently, are 
classed the Macedonians, Novatians (Cone. Nicsen., I, 
can. ix; Nicaen., II, can. ii), Sabellians, Apollinarists, 
and others, who were to be received by the anointing 
with chrism on the forehead, eyes, nostrils, mouth, 
and ears. Some identify this ceremony of the laying 
on of hands with the rite of confirmation, and not 
merely an imposition of hands unto penance. A 
similar discussion prevails in regard to the anointing 
with chrism. 

I. Imposition of Hands . — ^The imposition of hands, 
as a sign that due penance had been done, and in 
token of reconciliation (Pope Vigilius, P, L.,CXXX, 
1076), was prescribed first for those who had been 
baptized in the Church and who had later fallen into 
heresy. St. Cyprian in a letter to Quintus (epist. 
Ixxi, in P. L., IV, 408-411) is witness of this practice, 
as is also St. Augustine (De baptismo contra Dona- 
tistas, lib. Ill, c. xi, in P. L., XLIII, 208). This rite 
was prescribed, secondly, for those who had been 
baptized in heresy. Regarding Pope Eusebius (a. d. 
309 or 310) we read in the Liber Pontificalis (edit. 
Duchesne, I, 167): '^Hic hereticos invenit in Urbe 
Rom^, quos ad manum impositionis [sic] recon- 
cilia vit.” The same w^ork (I, 216) declares of 
Pope Siricius (a. d. 384-399): ''Hie constituit hereti- 
cuin sub manum impositionis reconciliari, prsesente 
cunetd ecclesifi.'' [This latter was doubtless copjied 
from the first chapter of the decretals of Pope Siricius, 
writing to Himerius, Bishop of Tarragona in Spain 
(P. L., XIII, 1133, 1134; Duchesne, Liber Pontif., I, 
132, 133).] Pope St. Stephen declares this rite to be 
sufficient (see St. Cyprian, Epist. Ixxiv, in P. L., IV, 
412, 413; Eusebius, Hist. EccL, VII, iii, in P. G., 
XX, 641). The first Council of Arles (a. d. 314), 
can. viii |Xabbe, Concilia (Paris, 1671), I, 1428; 
P. L., eXXX, 376] inculcates the same law. (See 
also St. Leo, Epist. clix, c. vii; Epist. clixvi, c. ii; 
Epist, clxvii, Inquis. 18; P. L., LIV.) 

II. Unction . — ^The unction alone or together wdth 
the imposition of hands was also in vogue. The 
Council of Laodicea (a. n. 373) in canon vii (Labbe, 
Concilia, I, 1497) confirms this usage in the abjura- 
tion of Novatians, Photinians, and Quartodecimans. 
The second Council of Arles (a. d. 451) in canon xvii 
(Labbe, IV, 1013) extends the discipline to adherents 
of Bonosius, adversaries of the virginity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary {Bonosianos . . cum chrismate 
et manus irrwositione in Ecclesid recipi sufficit). The 
Council of Epaon (a. n. 517), canon xvi (Labbe, IV, 
1578), allows the same rite (Presbyteros ... j si 
conversionem suhitam petant, chrismate suhvenire per- 
rnittintus') 

III. Profession of Especially after the 

birth of Nestorianism and Eutychianism, to abjura- 
tion of heresy was added a solemn profession of faith. 
It was thus the bishops who, in the Second Council of 
Ephesus, had espoused the cause of Euty(^es and 
Dioscurus were reconciled to the Church. St. Cyril 
of Alexandria (Epist. xlviii, ad Donat. Epis. NicopoL, 
P. G., LXXII, 252) received a like profession from 
Paul of Emesa, who was thought to be affected ^th 
Nestorianism. St. Leo (Epist, i, Ad Episc. Aquilens. 
c. ii, in P. L„ LIV, 594) required the same from the 
votaries of Pelagianism, as did also a council, held 
at Aachen in 799, from Felix, Bishop of Urgel 
[Alzog, Universal Church Hist. (tr. Cincinnati, 1899), 

HlISI]. , . , j 

It is to be noted that as clerics, unless degraded 


or reduced to the lay state, were not submitted to the 
humiliation of public penance, so, consequently, their 
admission into the Church involved no imposition 
of hands or other ceremony except a profession of 
faith (Fratres Ballerini, in Epist. S. Leon,, n. 1594, 
P. L., LIV, 1492). In all cases there was demanded 
the presentation of a libellus, or form of abjuration, 
in which the convert renounced and anathematized 
his former tenets. After declaring his abjuration to 
be free from compulsion, fear, or other unworthy 
motive, he proceeded to anathematize all heresies 
in general and in particular that sect to which he 
had belonged, together with its heresiarchs, past, 
present, and future He then enumerated the tenets 
accepted by said sect, and, ha\T.ng repudiated them 
singly and generally, he ended with a profession 
of his belief in the true Faith. Sometimes there was 
added, under pain of punishment, a promise to re- 
main in the Church. Accidental differences only are 
found in the ancient formulas of abjuration extant. 
Later, in the countries especially where the Inquisi- 
tion was established, three sorts of abjuration were 
practised: (1) Abjuration de formali (of formal 
heresy), made by a notorious heretic or apostate; 
(2) de vehemeiiti (of strong suspicion of heresy), made 
by a Catholic strongly suspected of heresy; (3) de levi 
(of slight suspicion of heresy), made by a Catholic 
slightly suspected of heresy. The abjuration de- 
manded^ of converts in the present discipline of the 
Church is essentially the same as the above. A con- 
vert to the Church who has never been baptized is 
not obliged to^ abjure heresy. A convert, whose 
baptism is considered valid, or who, at most, on his 
reception into the Church is rebaptized conditionally, 
is required to make a profession of faith, which con- 
tains an abjuration of heresy. A salutary penance 
also is imposed (S. Cong. S. Off., Nov., 1875. — See 
Appendix Cone. Plen. Balt., II, 277, 278; American 
edit. Roman Ritual, 1, 2, 3). No abjuration is re- 
quired from converts under the age of fourteen (S. 
Cong. S. Off., Mar. 8, 1882, in Collectanea S. Cong, de 
Propag. Fid., n. 1680, ed. 1903). 

Ebmoni, in Dictionnaire d' archeologie chritienne et de liturgie 
(Paris, 1903); Deshayes, in Diet, de thiol, caih. (Paris, 1899), 

I, 75; Mauhel, Guide ^pratique de la liturgie romaine (Paris, 
1878), Par. I, §§ 2, 104, art. 6; Benedict XIV, de Synodo 
Dicecesana, V, ix, n. 10, lib. IX, c. iv, n. 3; Gelaaian Sacra- 
mentary, I, 85, 86; Butler, in Diet, of Christ. Antiq. (London, 
1893); Martene and Durand, De Aniiquia Ecclesiop Ritibus, 

II, lib. (jXI, c. vi; Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca, I, 32 sqq. 

Andrew B. Meehan. 

Ablegate. See Legate. 

Ablution. See Baptism; Mass; Washing. 

Abner, a son of Ner, a cousin of Saul, and com- 
mander-in-chief of SauFs army (I K. xiv, 50; xvii, 
55; xxvi, 5, 7, 14). After Saul with three of his sons 
had fallen at Mount Gelboe, Abner made Isboseth, 
the fourth son of Saul, king over the whole 
land of Israel excepting Judea, which adhered to 
David. For seven years and a half Abner fought 
for the throne of Isboseth. After his defeat near 
Gabaon, he was hotly pursued by Asael, brother of 
Joab, who was David's commander-in-chief, and in 
self-defence he reluctantly slew his enemy (II -K. ii, 
12 sq.). This embittered the hostility between the 
two factions, since Joab considered himself the 
avenger of his brother Asael. Abner now married 
Respha, a concubine of Saul, and thus incurred the 
suspicion of aspiring to the throne. Isboseth re- 
monstrated with the warrior, and the latter became 
so angry that he made advances to David. David 
demanded that Abner should first restore to him 
his wife Michol, daughter of Saul, who had been 
given to Phaltiel. Abner complied with this condi- 
tion, and came to a full understanding with David. 
After his departure Joab. David's commander-in- 
chief, sent for him, and killed him at the city gate. 
David bewailed Abner, made Joab walk in mourningT 
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garb before Abner^s bier, and on his death-bed en- 
joined on Solomon to avenge Abner’s murder. 

Palis in Vig., D%ct. de la Bible, s. v. 

A. J. Maas. 

Abomination of Desolation, The. — The impor- 
tance of this Scriptural expression is chiefly derived 
from the fact that in St. Matthew, xxiv, 15, and St. 
Mark, xiii, 14, the appearance of ‘^the abomination 
of desolation” standing “in the Holy] Place” (Matt.), 
or where “it ought not” (Mark), is given by Our 
Lord to His disciples as the signal for their flight 
from Judea, at the time of the approaching ruin of 
Jerusalem (Luke, xxi, 20). The expression itself is 
confessedly obscure. To determine its meaning, in- 
terpreters have naturally betaken themselves to the 
original Hebrew of the book of Daniel; for our first 
Evangelist distinctly says that “the abomination of 
desolation” he has in view “was spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet”; and further, the expression he makes 
use of, in common with St. Mark, is simply the 
Greek phrase whereby the Septuagint translators ren- 
dered literally the Hebrew words shiqqitQ shdmem 
found in Daniel, xil, 11; ix, 27; xi, 31. Unfortu- 
nately, despite all their efforts to explain these He- 
brew terms, Biblical scholars are still at variance 
anent their precise meaning. While most commen- 
tators regard the first sh‘lqqiiC''\ usually rendered by 
“abomination”, as designating anything (statue, al- 
tar, etc.) that pertains to idolatrous worship, others 
take it to be a contemptuous designation of a heathen 
god or idol. Again, while most commentators ren- 
der the second ‘^shdmem.'” by the abstract word “des- 
olation”, others treat it as a concrete form referring 
to a person, “a ravager”, or even as a participial 
noun meaning “that maketh desolate”. The most 
recent interpretation wliich has been siijsjgested of 
those Hebrew words is to the following effect: The 
phrase shiqq^K!- shdmem stands for the original e.x- 
pression dl shdmdyim (Baal of heaven), a title 
found in Phcenician and Aramaic inscriptions, and 
the Semitic equivalent of the Greek ZeiJs, Jupiter, 
but modified in Daniel through Jewish aversion for 
the name of a Pagan deity. While thus disagreeing 
as to the precise sense of the Hebrew phrase usually 
rendered by “the abomination of desolation”, Chris- 
tian scholars are practically at one with regard to its 
eneral meaning. They commonly admit, and in- 
eed rightly, that the Hebrew expression must needs 
be understood of some idolatrous emblem, the setting 
up of which would entail the ultimate desolation of 
the Temple of Jerusalem (I Mach., i, 57; iv, 38). And 
with this general meaning in view, they proceed to 
determine the historical event between Our Lord^s 
prediction and the ruin of the Temple (a. d. 70), 
which should be regarded as “the abomination of 
desolation” spoken of in St. Matthew, xxiv, 15, and 
St. Mark, xiii, 14. But here they are again divided. 
Many scholars have thought, and still think, tliatthe 
introduction of the Roman standards into the Holy 
Land, and more particularly into the Holy City, 
shortly before the destruction of the Temple, is the 
event foretold by Our Lord to Ilis disciples as the 
signal for their flight from Judea, It is true that 
the standards were worshipped by the Roman sol- 
diers and abhorred by the Jews as the emblem of 
Roman idoiatiy. Yet they can hardly be consid- 
ered as “the abomination of desolation” referred to 
in St. Matthew, xxiv^ 15. The Evangelist says that 
this “abomination” is to stand in the “holy place”, 
whereby is naturally meant the Temple (see also 
Daniel, ix, 27, where the Vulgate reads: “there shall 
be in the Temple the abomination of the desolation”), 
md the Roman standai'ds were actually introduced 
into the Temple only after it had been entered by 
Titus, that is, too late to serve as a warning for the 
Christians of Judea. Other scholars are of the mind 
that the desecration of the Temple by the Zealots 


who seized it and made it their stronghold shortly 
before Jerusalem was invested by Titus, is the event 
foretold by Our Lord. But this view is commonly 
rejected for the simple reason that “ the abomination 
of desolation” spoken of by Daniel and referred to 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel, was certainly something 
connected with idolatrous worship. Others, finally, 
interpret Our Lord’s warning to His disciples in the 
light of the history of Caligula’s attempt to have 
his own statue set up and worshipped in the Temple 
of Jerusalem. The following are the principal facts 
of that history. About a. d. 40, Cams Caligula is- 
sued a peremptory decree ordering the erection and 
worship of his statue in the Tcmiile of Gotl, He 
also appointed Petronius to the government of Syria, 
bidding him carry out that decree even at the cost 
of a war against the rebellious Jews. W’hereupon 
the Jews in tens of thousands protested to the gov- 
ernor that they were willing to he slaughtered rather 
than to be condemned to witness that itlolatrous 
profanation of their holy Temple. Soon afterwards 
Petronius asked Caligula to revoke his order, and 
Agrippa I, who then lived at Romo, prevailed upon 
the Emperor not to enforce his ilecree. It .seems, 
however, that Caligula soon repented of the conces- 
sion, an<l that but for his untimely <leath (a. d. 41) 
he wouhl have had his statuC set up in Jeru.salem 
(E. Schiirer, History of the Jewish People in the 
Time of Clirist, 1 i)iv., II, 99-105; tr.). In view 
of these facts it is aflirmecl by many scholars that 
the early Christians could easily regard the forth- 
coming erection of Caligula’s statue in the Temple 
as the act of idolatrous Abomination which, accord- 
ing to the prophet Daniel, ix, 27, portended the ruin 
of the House of God, and therefore see in it the actual 
sign pven by Christ for their flight frotn Judea. This 
last interpretation of the phrase “the abomination 
of desolation” is not without its own <li{IicultioH, 
Yet it seems preferable to the others that have been 
set forth by commentators at large 

Driveh, in Hastings, Diet, of the lUhle,' VhootUiottx, in Did. 
dr la Bible; Commentarie» of Maloonatoh, KNA»KN»AttK«, 
Pillion, Maas, etc., on Si. Matthew, and of CAi/.Mrr, Knab- 
ENBAUEW, Bevan, eto., oxi Daniel. 

FriANciB E. GigoTp 

Abortion (from the Latin word ahariri, “ to perish”) 
may be briefly defined as “the loss of a fcetal life.” 
In 'it the fcetiis dies while yet within the generative 
organs of the mother, or it is ejected or e.xtracted 
from them before it is viable; that i«. before it is 
sufficiently tleveloped to continue its life by itself. 
The term abortion is also applied, though less prop- 
erly, to cases in which the child is become viable, but 
does not survive parturition. In this article we shall 
take the word in its widest meaning, and treat of 
abortion as occurring at any time between conception 
and safe delivery. The word miscaxriage is taken in 
the same wide sense. Yet medical writers often use 
these words in special moaninp, restricting abortion 
to the time when the ©mbnro has not ycl assumed 
specific features, that is, in tEe human embryo, before 
the third month of gestation} mkcSirii^ occurs 
later, but before viability; while the birth « a viable 
child before the completed term of ntie months k 
styled premature birtn. Viability may ««kt in the 
seventh month of gestation, btt| It eoiliwt safely be 
presumed before the eighth mon^ If the child sur- 
vives its premature birth, thw'p .abortion; for 
this word always denotes the loil m WWi life. It 
was long debated among the Iwttodi al iirhat period 
of gestation the human embryo b®|^s to be ani- 
mated by the rational, spirituiu soul, whidh elevates 
man above all other species of toe anlmid oreatlon, 
and survives the body to live forever* The Iceenwt 
mind among the ancient philosophers, Arktoie, had 
conjectured that the future child was endbw« at 
conception with a principle of only vegitaMve life, 
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which was exchanged after a few days for an animal 
soul, and was not succeeded by a rational soul till 
later; liis followers said on the fortieth day for a 
male, and the eightieth for a female, child. The au- 
thority of his great name and the want of definite 
knowledge to the contrary caused this theory to be 
generally accepted up to recent times. Yet, as early 
as the fourth century of the Christian era, St. Greg- 
ory of Nyssa had advocated the view which modern 
science has confirmed almost to a certainty, namely, 
that the same life principle quickens the organism 
from the first moment of its individual existence 
until ^ its death (Eschbach, Disp. Ph3^s., Disp., iii). 
Now it is at the very time of conception, or fecunda- 
tion, that the embryo begins to live a distinct, 
individual life. For life does not result from an 
organism when it has been built up, but the vital 
principle builds up the organism of its own body. In 
virtue of the one eternal act of the Will of the Creator, 
Who is of course ever present at every portion of His 
creation, the soul of every new human being begins 
to exist when the cell which generation has provided 
is ready to receive it as its principle of life. In 
the normal _ course of nature the living embryo 
carries on its work of self-evolution within the 
maternal womb, deriving its nourishment from the 
placenta through the vital cord, till, on reaching 
maturity, it is by the contraction of the uterus issued 
to lead its separate life. Abortion is a fatal termi- 
nation of this process. It may result from various 
causes, which may be classed under two heads, acci- 
dental and intentional. 

Accidental causes may be of many different kinds. 
Sometimes the embryo, instead of developing in the 
yterus, remains in one of the ovaries, or gets lodged 
in one of the Fallopian tubes, or is precipitated into 
the abdomen, resulting, in any of these cases, in an 
ectopic, or extra-uterine gestation. This almost in- 
variably brings on the death of the foetus, and is be- 
sides often fraught with serious danger to the mother. 
Even if an ectopic child should live to maturity, it 
cannot be born Idv the natural channel; but, once it 
has become viable, it may be saved by a surgical 
operarion. Most commonly the embryo devdops 
in the \iterns; but there, too, it is exposed to a great 
variety of dangers, especially during the first months 
of its existence. There may be remote predisposi- 
tions in the mother to contract diseases fatal to her 
offspring. Heredity, malformation, syphilis, ad- 
vanced age, excessive weakness, effects of former 
sicknesses, etc. may be causes of danger; even the 
climate may exercise an unfavourable influence. 
More immediate causes of abortion may be found 
in cruel treatment of the mother by her husband, 
or in starvation, or any kind of hardship. Her own 
indiscretion is often to blame; as when she under- 
takes excessive labours, lifts heavy weights, jumps 
or dances, uses intoxicating drinks too freely, or in- 
dulges in violent fits of anger, or of any other passion ; 
also when she rides in wagons over rough roads, or 
travels by railroads which are rudely built or un- 
skilfully managed, or works vigorously treading the 
pedals of a sewing machine. Intense griefs or sudden 
Joy, anything in fact that causes a severe shock to 
the bodily frame or the nervous system of the mother, 
may be fatal' to the child in her womb. On the part 
of the father; syphilis, alcoholism, old age, and phys- 
ical weakness may act unfavourably on the off- 
spring at aiiy time of its existence. The frequency 
of accidental abortions is no ‘doubt very great; it 
must differ considerably according to the hardiness 
or weakness of various races of meuj and many other 
circumstances, so that the proportion^ between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful conceptions is beyond the 
. calculation of the learned. 

Intentional aboH^ions are distinguished by medi- 
cal wriliers into two classes. When they are brought 


about for social reasons, physicians stjde them crimi- 
nal; and they rightly condemn them under any cir- 
cumstances whatsoever. They express utter con- 
tempt for the doctors and midwives concerned in 
them. They usually strive to prevent such crimes 
by all the means in their power. Often, very of- 
ten,'' says Dr. Hodge, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, “must all the eloquence and all the author- 
ity of the practitioner be employed; often he must, 
as it were, grasp the conscience of his weak and erring 
patient, and let her know, in language not to be 
misunderstood, that she is responsible to the Creator 
for the life of the being within her" (Wharton and 
Stille's Med. Jurispr., Vol. on Abortion, 11). The 
name of obstetrical abortion is given by physicians 
to such as is performed to save the life of the mother. 
Whether this practice is ever morally lawful we shall 
consider below.^ Of late years the leaders of the 
medical profession have employed commendable in- 
dustry in lessening the frequency of its performance. 
Aside from moral considerations, they count it a 
gross blunder against the science of obstetrics to 
sacrifice the life of the child unless it be the only 
means to save the mother's life. Their efforts 
have met with gratifying success. The most en- 
lightened among them never perform or permit abor- 
tion in any case whatever. At the sixty-first Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Association (1893), 
which counts about fifteen thousand practitioners, 
Dr. James Murphy said in his presidential address 
before the section of Obstetric Medicine and Gyne- 
cology: “It is not for me to decide whether the 
modern Caesarean section, Porro's operation, sym- 
physiotomy, ischiopubotomy, or other operation is 
the safest or most suitable; nor yet is there sufficient 
material for this question to be decided. But when 
such splendid and successful results have been 
achieved by Porro, Leopold, Saenger, and by our 
own Murdock Cameron, I say it deliberately, and 
with whatever authority I possess, and I urge it 
with all the force I can muster, that we are not now 
justified in destroying a living child" (Brit. Med. 
Journ., 26 August, 18^93). While the medical pro- 
fession is thus striving, for scientific reasons, to di- 
minish the practice of abortion, it is evident that the 
determination of what is right or wrong in human 
conduct belongs to the science of ethics and the 
teaching of religious authority. Both of these de- 
clare the Divine law, “Thou shalt not kill". The 
embryonic child, as seen above, has a human soul; 
and' therefore is a man from the time of its concep- 
tion; therefore it has an equal right to its life with 
its mother; therefore neither the mother, nor medi- 
cal practitioner, nor any human being whatever can 
lawfully take that life away. The State cannot give 
such right to the physician; for it has not itself the 
right to put an innocent person to death. No mat- 
ter how desirable it might seem to be at times to 
save the life of the mother, common sense teaches, 
and all nations accept the maxim, that “ evil is never 
to be done that good may come of it"; or, which is 
the same thing, that “a good end cannot justify a 
bad means". Now it is an evil means to destroy 
the life of an innocent child. The plea cannot be 
made that the child is an unjust aggressor. It is 
simply where nature and its own parents have put 
it. Therefore, Natural Law forbids any attempt at 
destroying foetal life. 

The" teachings of the Catholic Church admit of no 
doubt on the subject. Such moral questions, when 
they are submitted, are decided by the Tribunal of 
the Holy Office. Now this authority decreed, 28 
May, 1884, and again, 18 Au^st, 1889, that “it 
cannot be safely taught in Catholic schools that it 
is lawful to perform . . . any surgical operation 
which is directly destructive of the life of the foetus 
or' the mother Abortion was condemned by name, 
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24 July, 1895, in answer to the question whether, 
when the mother is in immediate danger of death, 
and there is no other means of saving her life, a 
physician can wdth a safe conscience cause abortion, 
not by destroying the child in the womb (which was 
explicitly condemned in the former decree), but by 
giving it a chance to be born alive, though not being 
yet viable, it would soon expire. The answer w'as 
that he cannot. After these and other similar de- 
cisions had been given, some moralists thought they 
saw reasons to doubt whether an exception might 
not be allowed in the case of ectopic gestations. 
Therefore the question was submitted: it ever 

allowed to extract from the body of the mother ec- 
topic embryos still immature, before the sixth month 
after conception is completed?’' The answer given, 
20 March, 1902, was: “No; according to the decree 
of 4 May, 1898; according to which, as far as pos- 
sible, earnest and opportune provision is to be made 
to safeguard the life of the child and of the mother. 
As to the time, let the qiiestioner remember that no 
acceleration of birth is licit unless it be done at a 
time, and in ways in which, according to the usual 
course of things, the life of the mother and the child 
be provided for Ethics, then, and the Church agree 
in teaching that no action is lawful which directly 
destroys foetal life. It is also clear that extracting 
the living foetus, before it is viable, is destroying its 
life as directly as it would be killing a grown man 
directly to plunge him into a medium in w^hich he 
cannot live, and hold him there till he expires. But 
if medical treatment or surgical operation, necessary 
to save a mother’s life, is applied to her organism 
(though the child’s death would, or at least might, 
follow as a regretted but unavoidable consequence), 
it should not be maintained that the foetal life is 
thereby directly attacked. Moralists agree that we 
are not always prohibited from doing what is lawful 
in itself, though evil consequences may follow which 
we do not desire. The good effects of our acts are 
then directly intended, and the regretted evil conse- 
quences are reluctantly permitted to follow because 
we cannot avoid them. The evil thus permitted is 
said to be indirectly intended. It is not imputed to 
us, provided four conditions are verified, namely: 
(a) That we do not wish the evil effects, but make 
all reasonable efforts to avoid them; (b) That the 
immediate effect be good in itself ; (c) That the evil 
is not made a means to obtain the good effect; for 
this would be to do evil that good might come of it— 
a procedure never allowed; (d) That the good effect 
be as important at least as the evil effect. All four 
conditions may be verified in treating or operating 
on a woman with child. The death of the child is 
not intended, and every reasonable precaution is taken 
to save its life; the immediate effect intended, the 
mother’s life, is good; no harm is done to the child 
in order to save the mother; the saving of the 
mother's life is in itself as good as the saving of the 
child's life. Of course provision must be made for 
the child's spiritual as well as for its physical life, 
and if by the treatment or operation in question the 
child were to be deprived of Baptism, which it could 
receive if the operation were not performed, then 
the evil would be greater than the good consequences 
of the operation. In this case the operation could 
not lawfully be performed. Whenever it is possible 
to baptize an embiyomc child before it expires, Chris- 
tian charity requires that it be done, either before 
or after delivery; and it may be done by any one, 
even though he be not a Christian. 

History contains no mention of criminal abortions 
antecedent to the period of decadent morality in 
classic Greece. The crime seems not to have pre- 
vailed in the time of Moses, either among the Jews 
or among the surrounding nations; else that great 
legislator would certainly have spoken in condemna- 
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tion of it. No mention of it occurs in the long enu- 
meration of sins laid to the charge of the Ciuiaanites. 
The first reference to it is found in the books attrib- 
uted to Hippocrates, who required physicians to bind 
themselves bvoath not to give to women drinks ratal 
to the child ‘'in the womb. At that period volup- 
tuousness had corrupted the morals of the Greeks, 
and Asnasia was teaching ways of procuring abor- 
tion. In later times the Romans became still more 
depraved, and bolder in such practices; for Ovid wrote 
concerning the upper classes of his countrymen: 

Nunc uteriiin vitiat quas vult formosa vidcri, 

Raraque, in hoc sevo, est qute yelit esse parens. 

Three centuries later we meet with the first record 
of laws enacted by the State to check this crime. 
Exile was decreed against mothers guilty of it; while 
those who administered the potion to procure it were, 
if nobles, sent to certain islands, if plebeians, con- 
demned to work in the metal mines. Still the Ro- 
mans in their legislation appear to have aimed at 
punishing the wrong done by abortion to the father 
or the mother, rather than the wrong done to the un- 
born child (Dollinger, “Heathenism andJudaisin”). 
The early Christians are the first on record as having 
ronounced abortion to be the inunler of human 
eings; for their public apologists, Athena goras, Ter- 
tullian, and Minutiiis Felix (Eschbach, “ Disp. Phys.," 
Disp. iii), to refute the slander that a child was 
slain, and its flesh eaten, by the guests at the Agapm, 
appealed to their laws as forbidding all manner of 
murder, even that of children in tlic womb. The 
Fathers of the Church unanimously mamtained the 
same doctrine. In the fourth century^tlie Council of 
Eliberis decreed that Holy Communion should bo 
refused all the rest of her life, even on her deathbed, 
to an adulteress who had procured the aborti<m of her 
child. The Sixth CEcumenical Council determined, 
for the whole Church, that anyone who nrocured 
abortion should bear all the puniHlmient.s inflicted on 
murderers. In all these teachings and onactrnonts 
no distinction is matlc between the earlier ami tlio 
later stages of gestation. For, though the opinion 
of Aristotle, or similar speculatums, regarding the 
time when the rational soul is infused into tluj em- 
bryo, %vere practically accepted for many centuries, 
still it was always held by the Church that he who 
destroyed what was to be a man was guilty of de- 
stroying a human life. Tlie great prevalence of 
criminal abortion ceased wherever Christianity be- 
came established. It was a crime of comparatively 
rare occurrence in the Middle Ages. Like its com- 
panion crime, divorce, it did not again become a 
danger to society till of lat© veare. Except at times 
and in places influenced by Catholic principles, what 
medical writers call “obstetric'* abortion, its dis- 
tinct from “criminal” (though both are indefensilde 
on moral grounds), has always bean a common prac- 
tice. It was usually performed by means of emniat- 
omy, or the crushing of the chiltrs head to save the 
mother’s life. Hippocrates, Celsus, Avicenna, and 
the Arabian school generally invented a number of 
vulnerating instruments to enter and crush the chikl’s 
cranium. In more recent times, with the-advance 
of the obstetric science, more conBcrvative measures 
have gradually prevailed. By use of the foreepi, by 
skill acquired in version, by procuring premature 
labour, and especially by asepticism in tn© Cmwm 
section and other equivalent owrations, medical 
science has found much improvea means of saving 
both the child and its mother, Of late yam such 
progress has been made in this matter, that crani- 
otomy on the living child hiw passed out of reputable 
practice. But abortion proper, before the totus Is 
viable, is still often employed, ©»pecially In ectopic 
gestation; and there are many men and women wno 
be called professional abortlonisti. 

In former times civil laws against all kindi of abor* 
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tion were very severe among Christian nations. 
Among the Visigoths, the penalty was death, or pri- 
vation of sight, for the mother who allowed it and 
for the father who consented to it, and death for the 
abortionist. In Spain, the woman guilty of it was 
buried alive. An edict of the French King Henry II, 
in 1555, renewed by Louis XIV in 1708, inflicted 
capital punishment for adultery^ and abortion com- 
bined. _ To-day the French law is much less severe. 
It punishes the abortionist with imprisonment, and 
physicians, surgeons, and pharmacists, who prescribe 
or furnish the means, with the penalty of forced 
labour. For England, Blackstone stated the law as 
follows: *‘Life is the immediate gift of God, a right 
inherent by nature in every individual; and it be- 
gins, in contemplation of law, as soon as an infant 
is able to stir in its mother's womb. For if a woman 
is quick with child, and by a potion, or otherwise, 
killeth it in her womb, or if any one beat her, whereby 
the child dieth, and she is delivered of a dead child; 
this, though not murder, was by the ancient law 
homicide or manslaughter. But the modern law does 
not look upon this offence in so atrocious a light, but 
merely as a heinous misdemeanour In the United 
States, legislation in this matter is neither strict nor 
uniform, nor are convictions of frequent occurrence. 
In some of the States any medical practitioner is 
allowed to procure abortion whenever he judges it 
necessary to save the mother’s life. 

The Catholic Church has not relaxed her strict 
prohibition of all abortion; but, as we have seen 
above, ^ she has made it more definite, A.s to the 
penalties she inflicts upon the guilty parties, her 
present legislation was fixed by the Bull of Pius IX 
''Apostolicse Sedis”. It decrees excommunication — 
that is, deprivation of the Sacraments and of the 
prayers of the Church in the case of any of her mem- 
bers, and other privations besides in the case of 
clergymen — against all who seek to procure abortion, 
if their action produces the effect. Penalties must al- 
ways be strictly interpreted. Therefore, while any- 
one who voluntarily aids in procuring abortion, in 
any way whatever, does morally wrong, only those 
incur the excommunication who themselves actually 
and efficaciously procure the abortion. And the 
abortion here meant is that which is strictly so called, 
namely, that performed before the child is viable. 
For no one but the lawgiver has the right to extend 
the law beyond the terms in which it is expressed. 
On the other hand, no one can restrict its meaning 
by private authority, so as to make it less than the 
received terms of Church lan^age really signify. 
Now Gregory XIV had enacted the penalty of ex- 
communication for abortion of a "quickened” child; 
but the present law makes no such distinction, and 
therefore it must be differently understood. 

That distinction, however, applies to another ef- 
fect which may result from the procuring of abortion; 
namely, he who does so for a child after quickening 
incurs an irregularity^ or hindrance to his receiving 
or exercising Orders in the Church. But he would 
not incur such irregularity if the embryo were not 
yet quickened. The terms "quickened” and "ani- 
mation in present usage are applied to the child 
after the mother can perceive its motion, which usu- 
ally happens about the one hundred and sixteenth 
day after conception. But in. the old canon law, 
which established the irregularity here referred to, 
the "animation” of the embryo was supposed to 
occur on the fortieth day for a male child, and on 
the eightieth day for a female child. In such mat- 
ters of canon law, just as in civil law, many tech- 
nicalitios and intricacies occur, which it often takes 
the professional student to understand fully. In 
regard to the decisions of the Roman tribunal quoted 
above, it is proper to remark that while they claim 
the respect and loyal adhesion of Catholics, they are 
I.— 4 


not irreformable, since they are not definitive judg- 
ments, nor do they proceed directly from the Su- 
preme Pontiff, wiio alone has the prerogative of in- 
fallibility. If ever reasons should arise, which is 
most improbable, to change these pronouncements, 
those reasons w’ould receive due consideration. 

Antonelli, Medicina Pastoralis; Capellman, Pastoral 
Medicine; Eschbach, Disputationes Phy&iccs; Coppens, Moral 
Pnnczvles and Medical Practice; Klahmaxx, The Crux of 
Pastoral Medicine, The Right to Life of the Unborn Child; 
Slater, Principia Theologioe Moralis. 

C. Coppens. 

Abortion, The Physical Effects of. — The ex- 
pulsion of the human ovum occurring during the first 
three months of pregnancy, and occurring from any 
cause whatsoever, is called abortion. In the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh months, i. e. from the for- 
mation of the placenta, or after-birth, to the period 
of viability, the occurrence is called immature deliv- 
ery, or miscarriage; and a delivery occurring from the 
twenty-eighth week (the earliest period of viability) 
to the thirty-eighth week is called premature. To 
understand the physical effects of abortion we must 
know something of the causes, which are in the main 
the same as the causes of miscarriage and premature 
delivery.^ Abortion may be due to pathological 
changes in the ovum, the uterus, or its adnexa — one 
or both; to the physical or nervous condition of the 
woman; to diseases either inherited or acquired 
(syphilis, tuberculosis, rheumatism); to any in- 
fectious, contagious, or inflammatory disease; to 
shock, injury, or accident. It may be induced 
knowingly, willingly, and criminally bjr the pre^ant 
person herself, or by someone else, with the aid of 
drugs, or instruments, or both. 

Naturally, therefore, the physical effects of abor- 
tion will depend in direct ratio on the causation 
thereof, and the comparative malignity or benignity 
of such causation. In any case, abortion is fraught 
with serious consequences, direct and indirect; and 
is a sad miscarriage of nature’s plan, greatly to be 
deplored, and earnestly, strenuously, and conscien- 
tiously to be^ avoided. Of course, when brought 
about with criminal intent, abortion is nothing less 
than murder in the first degree; and if the law of the 
land does not discover and punish the criminal, the 
higher law of the God of Nature, and of Nature’s 
inexorable reprisals for interference with, or destruc- 
tion of her beneficent designs, will sooner or later 
most certainly do so. When abortion is due to 
pathological causes it is usually preceded by the death 
of the feetus; so that the causes of abortion are 
really the causes producing the death of the foetus. 
The causes may be grouped as follows: — direct vio- 
lence (blows, falls, kicks, etc.); diseases of the foetal 
appendages (cord, amnion, chorion, placenta); 
haemorrhage and other diseases of the decidua before 
the complete formation of the placenta; febrile 
affections, excessive ansemia, starvation, corpulency, 
atrophy or hypertrophy of the uterine mucous mem- 
brane, hyperaemia of the gravid uterus, excessive 
heat or cold, diseases of the heart, liver, or lungs, 
long journeys, shock, excessive coitus, nervous in- 
fluences, uterine anti-displacements, and the like. 
The abortion may be complete or partial. If com- 
plete, the danger is principally from shock and haem- 
orrhage; if incomplete and any debris remains, 
there is danger of septicaemia, uraemia, endometritis, 
perimetritis, diseases of the tubes, ovaries, bladder, 
cervix uteri, vaginal canal, and rectum; together 
with catarrhal discharges from one or more of these 
parts, displacements, impoverished blood supply, 
various neuroses, and usually a tardy and expensive 
convalescence. 

The retention of the dead feetus is not always so 
dangerous. Even if decomposition or putrefaction 
occur, Nature frequently — possibly more often than 
we are willing to give her credit for — eliminates the 
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offending foreign mass without the aid of the obste- 
trician. But it is not wise to advocate the waiting 
for such happy and spontaneous events. However, 
while it is true that with proper medical care and 
attention most cases of abortion (excluding criminal 
cases and those complicated -with other morbid 
conditions) present a modicum of danger, yet we 
must not forget that reports and statistics on this 
subject are very unreliable. First, there may be a 
false diagnosis; and secondly, concealment on the 
part of the patient, attendants, and all concerned 
is exceedingly common to-day. 

From 1867 to 1875 the Bureau of Vital Statistics 
of New York reported 197 deaths from abortion, 
but admitted that the Department believed that 
number to fall far short of the truth. In the thirty 
years since then, obstetrical science has made many 
and important advances in aetiology, pathology, 
and treatment; but abortions from one cause or 
another continue in abundance; and their results 
have been and are still crowding the offices and sana- 
toria of the female specialists. Hegar reckoned 
one abortion to every eight full-term deliveries. 
Lusk, Marsais, Siebold, Gallard, and other equally 
prominent but more modern obstetricians and gynje- 
cologists, present about the same testimony. From 
criminal abortion death is very frequent. To tear 
out the living products of conception by the roots is, 
in most cases, to give the pregnant woman gratuitous 
transportation for eternity. Tardieu alone records 
seventy women who died out of one hundred cases. 
Even in spontaneous cases, as we have seen, death 
may occur from hcemorrhage, shock, peritonitis, 
septicaemia, etc. How much greater the danger, 
then, when the vandal hand ^ of the professional 
abortionist adds wounds and injuries to complete 
his diabolical work. After a careful perusal of this 
subject the conclusions are: — 

When nature, from what cause soever, produces 
the abortion, some women die, and most have troubles 
of greater or less gravity left over; when abortion 
results from criminal interference, a large proportion 
of women die, and all are more or less maimed for 
life. Both of these results increase in number and 
gravity in direct proportion to the number of times 
the fatality occurs in each individual case. 

Since so many people to-day have ceased to look 
on abortion as a calamity at all times, and as a moral 
monstrosity in its criminal aspect, they should be 
deterred from committing it by the fear of physical 
consequences, if they are not moved by the love of 
morality and righteousness. 

Maesais, Dea blessures de la mnirice dana lea manoeuvree 
criminellea abortives {Bibl, d'avihy'. crim. et des sciences v^nales) 
(1870); Siebold, Zur Lehre von der kdnstlichen Friuif^burt; 
I/USK, Nature, Origin, and Prevention of Pueryeral Fever; 
Transactions, International Medical Congress (Philadelphia), 
830; Hegar, Beitrdge zur Paihologie des Eies, Monatsschr. f. 
Oeburtsk., XXI, 34; Gallard, De Vavortement au point devue 
midico4Sgal (Paria, 1878), 45. 

J. N. Butler. 

Abra de Raconis, Charles Francois d’, a 
French bishop, b. at the Chateau de Raconis in 1580, 
of a Calvinistic familjq d. 1646. _ In 1592, this family 
was converted to the Catholic faith, of which Charles, 
then twelve years of age, was to become an earnest 
defender. He taught philosophy at the College of 
Plessis, in 1609; theology at tlxe College of Navarre, 
in 1615, and three years later was appointed court 
preacher and royal almoner. At this epoch he took 
an active part in religious polemics and wrote works 
of controversy. In 1637, lie was appointed Bishop 
of Lavaur, but was not consecrated until 1639. 
In 1643 he was back in Paris, and controversies with 
the Jansenists engaged him up to his death. St, Vin- 
cent de Paul spurred him on and encouraged him. 
Two years before his death he published his '‘JExamen 
et jugement du livre de la fr^quente communion fait 


contre la fr^quente communion et public .sous le nom 
du sieur Arnauld^^ (Pans, 1644). The following year 
he published a rejoinder to the reply to this. Ar- 
nauld affected great contempt for him, and declared 
that his works were “despised by all respectable 
persons Raconis also wrote against the heresy 
of “two heads of the Church [Sts. Peter and Paul],’’ 
formulated by Martin de Barcos. The bishop's 
“Primaute et Souverainet6 smgiiliere de saint 
Pierre" (1645) roused the wwath of his opponents. 
Towards the close of 1645, the report ivas circulated 
in Paris that he had written to the Pope, denouncing 
the dangerous teachings in the “Fr5quente Com- 
munion", and telling the Pope that some French 
bishops tolerated and approved of these impieties. 
The Bishop of Grasse informed a general assembly 
of the clergy of this fact. This aroused their ani- 
mosity, all the more since some of them had recom- 
mended Arnauld's work. They entered a complaint 
with the Nuncio, and then compelled Raconis to 
say whether he had written the letter or not. Al- 
though he denied having done so, they drew up a 
common protestation against the accusations of 
which they were the objects and sent it to Inno- 
cent X. 

Oblet, in Did, de thiol, cath., I, 04; Bauer, in Kirchcniex., 
I, 113. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Abrabanel (Abravanel, Abarranel), Don Isaac, 
Jewish statesman, apologist and exegetc, b. in Lisbon, 
1437; d. in Venice, 1508, buried in Padua. From 
his early youth, he was carefully instructed in the 
Talmudic and Rabbinic literatures, and mastered 
the various branches of secular learning. His keen 
intellect and, above all, a great business aliility drew 
to him the attention of Alfonso V of Portugal, wlio 
made him his treasurer, a position that ho held until 
1481. The favour shown l)y a Catholic prince to a 
Jew shocked the public opinion of those times, and 
under John II Abrabanel was accused of conspiring 
with the Duke of Braganza, and barely saved his life 
by fleeing to Castile, 1483. Soon afterwards ho en- 
tered the service of Ferdinand and Isabella, 14H4-92. 
After the fall of Granada, ho shared the fate of his 
race, and was banished from Si>ain in 1492, He 
repaired to Naples and, owing to various vicissitudes, 
went successively to Messina, Corfu, Mouopidi, and 
finally to Venice. Most of AbrabanePs works (late 
from the last years of his life, wlien, on account of 
his misfortunes, he found more leisure for collecting 
and ordering his thoughts. Abralmnel knew Plato 
and Aristotle, and is often ranked among the Jewish 
philosophers. His philosophy, however, was in- 
tended by him simply aa a means of dorending his 
religious convictions. Ho can hardly be said to have 
written any work professedly philoaophieal, with the 
possible exception of a juvenile treatise on the form 
of the natural elements: his views in this resfx^et 
must be gathered from Jus various theological and 
exegetical treatises. As a theologian and aploglst, 
Abrabanel shows himself a champion of the most 
rigid Jewish orthodoxy, and does not hesitate to 
oppose even Maimonides when tlie latter seems to 
depart from the traditional belief. In the flekl of 
Biblical exegesis, Abrabanel has the merit of having 
anticipated much of what has been advanced as new 
by modem investigators, and of having considered 
systematically not only the letter of the siiered text, 
but also the arsons of its authors, their aim and sur- 
roundings. Each commentaiy Is furnished with a 
preface in which these preliminary questions are 
treated. His familiarity with Christian authow, 
his acquaintance with court life and customi, a keen 
sense of his misfortunes, joined with a very extensive 
knowledge and a great power of ol»ervation, fitted 
him eminently for the task of a Biblical interpreter* 
We have from him a commentary on Deuteronomy; 
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on the first four books of the Pentateuch; on the 
earlier and on the later Prophets. They have been 
warmly lauded both by Jews and by Christians, 
have passed through several editions, and many of 
them have been, in whole or in part, translated into 
Latin. Of his other works we may mention “The 
Crown of the Ancients”, “ The Pinnacle of Faith”, 
“The Sources of Salvation”, in the form of a com- 
mentary on Daniel, “The Salvation of His Anointed”, 
“The Herald of Salvation”, in which are collected 
and explained all the Messianic texts. His works, 
the titles of which are here rendered in English, were 
written in a clear, refined, but occasionally diffuse 
modern Hebrew. 


Gr.^etz, Histonj of the Jews (Philadelphia, 1891~9S), IV; 
M.a-I, Dissertatzo kisioHco-philologica de Ongme, Vitdr et Scnptis 
Isaaci Ahrabaniehs (Altorf, 170S); Ba.rtolocci, Bibliotheca 
Magna Rabhimca (Rome, 1 075-83), III, 874; Wolf, Biblio^ 
theca Hebraea (Hamburg & Leipzig, 1715-33), I, 627, III, 540, 
IV, S75: JosT, Geschichte des Judenihums u. seiner Bekten 
(Leipzig, 1857—59), III, 104; Furst, Bibliotheca Judaica 
(Leipzig, 1SC3); Ben Jacob, Oscar ha-Sepharim (Wilna, 1880). 

Romain Butin. 


Abraham. — ^The original form of the name, Abram, 
is apparently the Assyrian Abur-ramu. It is doubt- 
ful if the usual meaning attached to that word, “lofty 
father”, is correct. The meaning given to Abraham 
in Genesis, xvii, 5, is popular word play, and the real 
meaning is unknown. The Assyriologist, Hommel, 
suggests that in the Minnean dialect n is written for 
long d. Perhaps here we may have the real deriva- 
tion of the word, and Abraham may be only a dia- 
lectical form of Abram. The story of Abraham is 
contained in the Book of Genesis, xi, 26; xxv, 18. 
We shall first give a brief outline of the Patriarch's 
life, as told in that portion of Genesis, then we shall 
in succession discuss the subject of Abraham from 
the view-points of the Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, profane history, and legend. Thare had three 
sons, Abram, Nachor, and Aran. Abram married 
Sarai. Thare took Abram and his wife, Sarai, and 
Lot, the son of Aran, who was dead, and leaving Ur 
of the Chaldees, came to Haran and dwelt there till 
he died. Then, at the call of God, Abram, with his 
wife, Sarai, and Lot, and the rest of his belongings, 
went into the Land of Chanaan, amongst other places 
to Sichem and Bethel, where he built altars to the 
Lord. A famine breaking out in Chanaan, Abram 
journeyed southward to Egypt, and when he had 
entered the land, fearing that he would be killed on 
account of his wife, Sarai, he bade her say she was 
his sister. The report of Sarai's beauty was brought 
to the Pharao, and he took her into his harem, and 
honoured Abram on account of her. Later, however, 
finding out that she was Abram's wife, he sent her 
away unharmed, and, upbraiding Abram for what he 
had done, he dismissed him from Egypt. From 
Egypt Abram came with Lot towards Bethel, and 
there, finding that their herds and flocks had grown 
to be very large, he proposed that they should sepa- 
rate and go their own ways. So Lot criose the coun- 
try about the Jordan, whilst Abram dwelt in Chanaan, 
and came and dwelt in the vale of Mambre in Hebron. 
Now, on account of a revolt of the Kings of Sodom 
and Gomorrha and other kings from Chodorlahomor 
King of Elam, after they had served him twelve years, 
he in the fourteenth year made war upon them with 
his allies, Thadal king of nations, Amraphel King 
of Senaar, and Arioch King of Pontus. The King of 
Elam was victorious, and had already reached Dan, 
with Lot a prisoner, and laden with spoil, when he 
was overtaken by Abram. With 318 men the patri- 
arch surprises, attacks, and defeats him; he re-tak^ 
Lot and the spoil, and returns in triuinph. On his 
way home, he is met by Melchisedech, king of Salem, 
who brings forth bread and wine, and blesses him. 
And Abram giyes him tithes of all he has; but for 
hiixuself he reserves nothing. God promises Abram 


that his seed shall be as the stars of heaven, and he 
shall possess the land of Chanaan. But Abram does 
not see how this is to be, for he has already grown 
old. Then the promise is guaranteed by a sacrifice 
between God and Abram, and by a vision and a 
supernatural intervention in the night. Sarai, who 
was far advanced in years and had given up the 
idea of bearing children, persuaded Abram to take 
to himself her hand-maid. Agar. He does so, and 
Agar being with child despises the barren Sarai. For 
this Sarai afflicts her so that she flies into the desert, 
but is persuaded to return by an angel who com- 
forts her with promises of the greatness of the son 
she is about to bear. She returns and brings forth 
Ismael. Thirteen years later God appears to Abram 
and promises him a son by Sarai, and that his pos- 
terity will be a great nation. As a sign, he changes 
Abram^s name to Abraham, Sarai's to Sara, and or- 
dains the rite of circumcision. One day later, as 
Abraham is sitting by his tent, in the vale of 
Mambre, Jehovah with two angels appears to him 
in human form. He shows them hospitality. Then 
again the promise of a son named Isaac is renewed 
to Abraham. The aged Sara hears incredulously and 
laughs. Abraham is then told of the impending de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrha for their sins, but 
obtains from Jehovah the promise that he will not 
destroy them if he finds ten just men therein. Then 
follows a description of the destruction of the two 
cities and the escape of Lot. Next morning Abra- 
ham, looking from his tent towards Sodom, sees the 
smoke of destruction ascending to heaven. After 
this, Abraham moves south to Gerara, and again 
fearing for his life says of his wife, ‘‘she is my sister”. 
The king of Gerara, Abimelech, sends and takes her, 
but learning in a dream that she is Abraham's wife, 
he restores her to him untouched, and rebukes him 
and gives him gifts. In her old age Sara bears a 
son, Isaac, to Abraham, and he is circumcised on 
the eighth day. Whilst he is still young, Sara is 
jealous, seeing Ismael playing with the child Isaac, 
so she procures that Agar and her son shall be cast 
out. Then Agar would have allowed Ismael to per- 
ish in the wilderness, had not an angel encouraged her 
by telling her of the boar's future. Abraham is next 
related to have had a dispute with Abimelech over a 
well at Bersabee, which ends in a covenant being 
made between them. It was after this that the great 
trial of the faith of Abraham takes place. God com- 
mands him to sacrifice his only son Isaac. When 
Abraham has his arm raised and is in the very act 
of striking, an angel from heaven stays his hand 
and makes the most wonderful promises to him of 
the greatness of his posterity because of his complete 
trust in God. Sara dies at the of 127, and Abra- 
ham, having purchased from Ephron the Hethite 
the cave in Machpelah near Mambre, buries her there. 
His own career is not yet quite ended, for first of all 
he takes a wife for his son Isaac, Rebecca from the 
city of Nachor in Mesopotamia. Then he marries 
Cetura, old though he is, and has by her six children, 
Fina-lly, leaving all his possessions to Isaac, he dies 
aged 176, and is buried by Isaac and Ismael in the 
cave of Machpelah. 

View-Point of Old Testament.— Abraham may 
be looked upon as the starting-point or source of 
Old Testament religion. So that from the days of 
Abraham men were wont to speak of God as the God 
of Abraham, whilst we do not find Abraham referring 
in the same way to anyone before him. So we have 
Abraham's servant speaking of “ the God of my father 
Abraham” (Gen. xxir, 12). Jehovah, in an appari- 
tion to Isaac, speaks of himself as the God of Abraham 
(Gen. xxvi, 24), and to Jacob he is “the God of my 
father Abraham” (Gen. xxxi, 42). So, too, showing 
that the religion of Israel does not begin with Moses, 
God says to Moses: “1 am the God of thy fathers, 
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the God of Abraham '' etc. (Ex. hi, 6). The same 
expression is used in the Psalms (xlvi, 10) and is 
common in the Old Testament. Abraham is thus 
selected as the first beginning or source of the religion 
of the children of Israel and the origin of its close 
connection with Jehovah, because of his faith, trust, 
and obedience to and in Jehovah and because of 
Jehovah’s promises to him and to his seed. So, in 
Genesis, xv, 6, it is said: Abram believed God, and 
it was reputed to him unto justice.” This trust in 
God was shown by him wmen he left Haran and 
journeyed with his family into the unknown country 
of Chanaan. It was shown principally when he was 
willing to sacrifice his only son Isaac, in obedience 
to a command from God. It was on that occasion 
that God said: Because thou hast not spared thy 
only begotten son for my sake, I will bless thee” etc. 
(Gen., xxii, 16, 17). It is to this and other promises 
made so often by God to Israel that the writers of the 
Old Testament refer over and over again in confirma- 
tion of their privileges as the chosen people. These 
promises, which are recorded to have been made no 
less than eight times, are that God will give the land 
of Chanaan to Abraham and his seed (Gen., xii, 7); 
that his seed shall increase and multiply as the stars 
of heaven; that he himself shall be blessed and that 
in him *‘all the kindred of the earth shall be blessed” 
(xii, 3). Accordingly the traditional view of the life 
of Abraham, as recorded in Genesis, is that it is his- 
tory in the strict sense of the word. Thus Father 
von Hummelauer, S.J., in his commentary on Gene- 
sis in the “Cursus Scripturje Sacrte” (30), in an- 
swer to the question from what author the section 
on Abraham first proceeded, replies, from Abraham 
as the first source. Indeed he even says that it is 
all in one style, as a proof of its origin, and that the 
assage, xxv, 5-11, concerning the goods, death, and 
urial of Abraham comes from Isaac. It must, how- 
ever, be added that it is doubtful if Father von Hum- 
melauer still adheres to these views, written before 
1895, since he has much modified his position in the 
volume on Deuteronomy. 

Quite a different view on the section of Genesis 
treating of Abraham, and indeed of the whole of 
Genesis; is taken by modern critical scholars. They 
almost unanimously hold that the narrative of the 
patriarch’s life is composed practically in its entirety 
of three writings or writers called respectively the 
Jahvist, the Eldiist, and the priestly writer, and de- 
noted by the letters J, E, and P. J and E consisted 
of collections of stories relating to the patriarch, 
some of older, some of later, origin. Perhaps the 
stories of J show a greater antiquity than those of E. 
Still the two authors are ve^ much alike, and it is 
not always easy to distinguish one from the other 
in the combined narrative of J and E. From what 
we can observe, neither the Jahvist nor the Elohist 
was a personal author. Both are rather schools, and 
represent the collections of many years. Both col- 
lections were closed before the time of the prophets; 
J some time in the ninth century n. c., and E early 
in the eighth century, the former probably in the 
South Kingdom, the latter in the North. Then 
towards the end of the kingdom, perhaps owing to 
the inconvenience of having two rival accounts of 
the stories of the patriarcns etc. going about, a 
redactor R.JE (?) combined the two collections in 
one, keeping as much as possible to the words of 
his sources, making as few changes as possible so as 
to fit them into one another, and perhaps mostly 
following J in the account of Abratiam. Then in 
the fifth century a writer who evidently belonged 
to the sacerdotal caste wrote down again an account 
of primitive and patriarchal history from the priestly 
point of view. He attached great importance to 
clearness and exactness; his accounts of things are 
often cast into the shape of formulas Tcf. Genesis, i); 


he is very particular about genealogies, also as to 
chronological notes. The vividness and colour of the 
older patriarchal narratives, J and E, are w^anting 
in the later one, w^hich in the main is as formal as a 
legal document, though at times it is not wanting in 
dignity and even grandeur, as is the case in the first 
chapter of Genesis. Finally, the moral to be drawm 
from the various events narrated is more clearly set 
forth in this third wTiting, and, according to the critics, 
the moral standpoint is that of the fifth century b c. 
Lastly, after the time of Ezra, this last history, P, 
was 'worked up into one with the already combined 
narrative J.E. by a second redactor R.JEP, the re- 
sult being the present history of Abraham, and 
indeed the present book of Genesis; though in all 
probability insertions were made at even a later 
date. 

View-Point of New Testament. — The generation 
of Jesus Christ is traced back to Abraham by St. 
Matthew, and though in Our Lord’s genealogy, ac- 
cording to St. Luke, he is showm to be descended 
according to the flesh not only from Abraham hut 
also from Adam, still St. Luke show's his apprecia- 
tion of the fruits of descent from Abraham by at- 
tributing all the blessings of God on Israel p) the 
promises made to Abraham. This he does in the 
Magnificat, iii, 55, and in the Benedietus, iii, 73. 
Moreover, as the New Testament traces the des(‘ent 
of Jesus Christ from Abraham, so it docs of all the 
Jews; though as a rule, w'hen this is done, it is ac- 
companied w’ith a note of w'arning, le.st the Jew's 
should imagine that they are entitled to place con- 
fidence in the fact of their carnal descent from Abra- 
ham, without anything further. Thus (Luke, iii, S) 
John the Baptist says: *‘Do not begin to say: Wo 
have Abraham for our father, for I say to you God 
is able of these stones to raise up children to Abra- 
ham.” In Luke, xix, 9, our Saviour calls the sinner 
Zacheus a son of Abraham, as he likewise culls a 
woman whom he had healed a daughter of Abraham 
(Luke, xiii, 16); but in these and niany similar cases, 
is it not merely another w'ay of calling them Jews 
or Israelites, just as at times he refers to the Psalms 
under the general name of David, wntliout implying 
that David wrote all the Psalms, and as he calls the 
Pentateuch the Books of Moses, without pretending 
to settle the question of the authorship of that work? 
It is not carnal descent from Abraham to which im- 
portance is attached; rather, it is to practising the 
virtues attributed to Abraham in Genesis. Thus in 
John, viii, the Jews, to whom Our Lord was speaking, 
boast (33): are the seed of Abraham and 

Jesus replies (39): ”If ye be the children of Abra- 
ham, do the wmrks of Abraham ’ \ St. Paul , too, shows 
that he is a son of Abraham and glories in that fact, 
as in II Cor., xi, 22, when he exclaims: **They arc 
the seed of Abraham, so am I”. And again (Korn., 
xi, 11: ^‘I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abra- 
ham”, and he addresses the Jaws of Antiocli in 
Pisidia (Acts, xiii, 26) as '*sons of the race of Abra- 
ham”. But, following the teaching of Jmm Christ, 
St. Paul does not attach too mucli importance to 
carnal descent from Abraham; for he sa;^ (Gal, iii, 
29): ''If you be Christ’s, then you are the »©ed of 
Abraham and again (Eorn,, ix, 6): "All are not 
Israelites who are of Israel; neither are all they whf> 
are the seed of Abraham, children”. So, too, we can 
observe in all the New Testament the importance 
attached to the promises made to Abraham. In the 
Acts of the Apostles, iii, 25, 8t. Peter reminds tlm 
Jews of the promise, "in thy seeci shall all the fami- 
lies of the earth be blessed I So dom St. Stephen 
in his speech l^fore the Council (Acts, vii), and St. 
Paul in the Epistle to the Hebrews, vL 13. Nor was 
the faith of the ancient patriarch less nighly thought 
of by the New Testament writers, The pawage of 
Genesis which was most prominently before them 
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was XV, 6: ^'Abraham believed God, and it was re- 
puted to him unto justice. ” In Romans, iv, St. Paul 
argues strongly for the supremacy of faith, which he 
says justified Abraham; ‘‘for if Abraham were justi- 
fied by works, he hath wRereof to glory, but not 
before God.” The same idea is inculcated in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, iii, where the question is 
discussed: “Did you receive the spirit by the works 
of the law, or by the hearing of faith? St. Paul 
decides that it is by faith, and says: “Therefore 
they that are of faith shall be justified with faithful 
Abraham”. It is clear that this language, taken by 
itself, and apart from the absolute necessity of good 
works upheld by St. Paul, is liable to mislead and 
actually has misled many in the history of the Church. 
Hence, m order to appreciate to the full the Catholic 
doctrine of faith, we must supplement St. Paul by 
St. James. In ii, 17-22, of the Catholic Epistle we 
read: “So faith also, if it have not works, is dead in 
itself. But some man will say: Thou hast faith, and 
I have works; show me thy faith without works; and 
I will show thee by works my faith. Thou believest 
that there is one God. Thou dost well; the devils 
also believe and tremble. But wilt thou know, O 
vain man, that faith without works is dead? Was 
not Abraham our father justified by works, and by 
works faith was made perfect?” 

In the seventh chai)ter of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, St. Paul enters into a long discussion concern- 
ing the eternal priesthood of Jesus Christ. He re- 
calls the words of the 109th psalm more than once, 
in which it is said: “Thou art a priest for ever ac- 
cording to the order of Melchisedech. ” He recalls 
the fact that Melchisedech is etymologically the king 
of justice and also king of peace; and moreover that 
he IS not only king, but also priest of the Most High 
God. Then, calling to mind that there is no account 
of his father, mother, or genealogy, nor any record 
of his heirs, he likens him to Christ, king and priest; 
no Levite nor according to the order of Aaron, but 
a priest forever according to the order of Melchise- 
dech. 

In the Light op Profane History. — One is in- 
clined to ask, when considering the light which pro- 
fane history may shed on the life of Abraham: Is not 
the life of the patriarch incredible? That question 
may be, and is, answered in different ways, accord- 
ing to tlie point of view of the questioner. Perhaps 
it will not be without interest to quote the answer 
of Professor Driver, an able and representative 
exponent of moderate critical views: “Do the patri- 
archal narratives contain intrinsic historical improb- 
abilities? Or, in other words, is there anything in- 
trinsically improbable in the lives of the several 
patriarchs, and the vicissitudes through which they 
severally pass? In considering this question a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the different sources 
of which these narratives are composed. Though 
particular details in them may be improbable, and 
though the representation may in parts be coloured 
by the religious and other associations of the age in 
which they were written, it cannot be said that the 
biographies of the first three patriarchs, as told in 
J and E, are, generally speaking, historically improb- 
able; the movements and general lives of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob are, taken on the whole, credible” 
(Genesis, p. xlvi). Such is the moderate view; the 
advanced attitude is somewhat different. ^ “The view 
taken by the patient reconstructive criticism of our 
day is that, not only religiously, but even, in a quali- 
fied sense, historically also, the narratives of Abra- 
ham have a claim on our attention” (Cheyne, Encyc. 
Bib., 26). Coming now to look at the light thrown 
by profane history upon the stories of Abraham's 
life as given in Genesis, we have, first of all, the nar- 
ratives of ancient historians, as Nicholas of Damas- 
cus, BerosuS; Hecateus, and the like. Nicholas of 


Damascus tells how Abraham, when he left Chaldea, 
lived for some years in Damascus. In fact in Jose- 
phus he is said to have been the fourth king of that 
city. But then there is no practical doubt that this 
story is based on the words of Genesis, xiv, 15, in 
which the town of Damascus is mentioned. As to 
the great man whom Josephus mentions as spoken 
of by Berosus, there is nothing to show that that 
great man was Abraham. In the “ Prseparatio 
Evang. ” of Eusebius there are extracts recorded 
from numerous ancient writers, but no historical 
value can be attached to them. In fact, as far as 
ancient historians are concerned, we may say that 
all we know about Abraham is contained in the book 
of Genesis. 

A much more important and interesting question 
is the amount of value to be attached to the recent 
archaeological discoveries of Biblical and other ex- 
plorers in the East. Archaeologists like Hommel, 
and more especially Sayce, are disposed to attach 
very great significance to them. They say, in fact, 
that these discoveries throw a serious element of 
doubt over many of the conclusions of the higher 
critics. On the other hand, critics, both advanced 
as Cheyne and moderate as Driver, do not hold the 
deductions drawn by these archaeologists from the 
evidence of the monuments in very high esteem, but 
regard them as exaggerations. To put the matter 
more precisely, we quote the following from Pro- 
fessor Sayce, to enable the reader to see for himself 
what he thinks (Early Hist, of the Hebrews, 8): 
“Cuneiform tablets have been found relating to 
Chodorlahomor and the other kings of the East men- 
tioned in the 14th chapter of Genesis, while in the 
Tel-el-Amarna correspondence the king of Jerusalem 
declares that he had been raised to the throne by 
the ‘arm' of his God, and was therefore, like Mel- 
chisedech, a priest-king. But Chodorlahomor and 
Melchisedech had long ago been banished to mythland, 
and criticism could not admit that archaeological dis- 
covery had restored them to actual history. Writers, 
accordingly, in complacent ignorance of the cunei- 
form texts, told the Assyriologists that their trans- 
lations and interpretations were alike erroneous.” 
That passage will make it clear how” much the critics 
and archaeologists are at variance. But no one can 
deny that Assyriology has thrown some light on the 
stories of Abraham and the other patriarchs. Thus 
the name of Abraham was known in those ancient 
times; for amongst other Canaanitish or Amorite 
names found in deeds of sale of that period are those 
of Abi-ramu, or Abram, Jacob-el (Ya’qub-il), and 
Joseph-el (Yasub-il). So, too, of the fourteenth chap- 
ter of Genesis, which relates the war of Chodorlahomor 
and his allies in Palestine, it is not so long ago that 
the advanced critics relegated it to the region of 
fable, under the conviction that Babylonians and 
Elamites at that early date in Palestine and the sur- 
rounding country was a gross anachronism. But 
now Professor Pinches has deciphered^ certain in- 
scriptions relating to Babylonia in which the five 
kings, Amraphel King of Senaar, Arioch King of 
Pontus, Chodorlahomor King of the Elamites, and 
Thadal King of nations, are identified with Ham- 
murabi King of Babylon, Eri-aku, Kudur-laghgha- 
mar, and Tuduchula, son of Gazza, and which tells of 
a campaign of these monarchs in. Palestine. So that 
no one can any longer assert that the war spoken of 
in Genesis, xiv, can only be a late reflection of the 
wars of Sennacherib and others in the times of the 
kings. From the Tel-el-Amarna tablets we know 
that Babylonian influence was predominant in Pal- 
estine in those days. Moreover, we have light thrown 
by the cuneiform inscriptions upon the incident of 
Melchisedech. In Genesis, xiv, 18, it is said: “Mel- 
chisedech, the King of Salem, bringing forth bread 
and wine, for he was the priest of the Most High God, 
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blessed him.” Amongst the Tel-el-Amama letters 
is one from Ebed-Tob, King of Jerusalem (the city 
is I^rusalim, i. e. city of Salim, and it is spoken of 
as Salem). He is priest appointed by Salem, the 
god of Peace, and is hence both king and priest. In 
the same manner Melchisedech is priest and king, 
and naturally comes to greet Abraham returning in 
peace; and hence, too, Abraham offers to him as to 
a priest a tithe of the spoils. On the other hand, it 
must be stated that Professor Driver will not admit 
Sayce’s deductions from the inscriptions as to Ebed- 
Tob, and will not recognize any analogy between 
Salem and the Most High God. 

Taking archseology as a whole, it cannot be doubted 
that no definite results have been attained as to Abra- 
ham. What has come to light is susceptible of dif- 
ferent interpretations. But there is no doubt that 
archaeology is putting an end to the idea that the 
patriarchal legends are mere myth. They are shown 
to be more than that. A state of things is being 
disclosed in patriarchal times quite consistent with 
much that is related in Genesis, and at times even 
apparently confirming the facts of the Bible. 

View-Point of Legend. — We come now to the 
question: how far legend plays a part in the life of 
Abraham as recorded in Genesis. It is a practical 
and important question, because it is so much dis- 
cussed by modern critics and they all believe in it. 
In setting forth the critical view on the subject, I 
must not be taken as giving my own views also. 

Hermann Gunkel, in the Introduction to his Com- 
mentary on Genesis (3) writes: “There is no denying 
that there are legends in the Old Testament; con- 
sider for instance the stories of Samson ami Jonah. 
Accordingly it is not a matter of belief or scepticism, 
hut merely a matter of obtaining better knowledge, 
to examine whether the narratives of Genesis are 
history or legend,” And again: ^'In a people with 
such a highly developed poetical faculty as Israel 
there must have been a place for saga too. The 
senseless confusion of Gegend' with 'lying ^ has caused 
good people to hesitate to concede that there are 
legencfs in the Old Testament. But legends are not 
lies; on the contrary, they are a particular form of 
poetry. ” These passages give a veiy ^ good idea of 
the present position of the Higher Criticism relative to 
the legends of Genesis, and of Abraham in particular. 

The first principle enunciated by the critics is that 
the accounts of the primitive ages and of the patri- 
archal times originated amongst people who did not 
practise the art of writing. AmongvSt all peoples, 
they say, poetry and saga were the first beginning of 
history; so it was in Greece and Rome, so it was 
in Israel. These legends were circulated, and handed 
down by oral tradition, and contained, no doubt, a 
kernel of truth. Very often, wlicre individual names 
are used these names in reality refer not to individ- 
uals but to tribes, as in Genesis, x, and the names of 
the twelve patriarchs, whose migrations are those of 
the tribes they represent. It is not of course to be 
supposed that these legends are no older than the 
collections J, E, and P, in which they occur. They 
were in circulation ages before, and for long periods 
of time, those of earlier origin being shorter, those of 
later origin longer, often rather romances than leg- 
ends, as that of Joseph. Nor were they all of Is- 
raelitish origin; some were Babylonian, some Egyp- 
tian. As to how the legends arose, this came about, 
they say, in many ways. At times the cause was 
etymological, to explain the meaning of a name, as 
when it is said that Isaac received his name because 
his mother laughed (^dh^dq); sometimes they were eth- 
nological, to explain the geographical position, the 
adversity, or prosperity, of a certain tribe; sometimes 
historical; sometimes ceremonial, as the account ex- 
plaining the covenant of circumcision; sometimes 
geological, as the explanation of the appearance of 


the Dead Sea and its surroundings. .Etiological 
legends of this kind form one class of those to be 
found in the lives of the patriarchs and elstwvhere 
in Genesis. But there are others besides which do 
not concern us here. 

When we try to discover the age of the formation 
of the patriarchal legends, we are confronted with 
a question of great complexity. For it is not merely 
a matter of the formation of the simple legends sep- 
arately, but also of the amalgamation of these into 
more complex legends. Criticism teaches us that 
that period would have ended about the year 1200 
B. c. Then would have followed the period of remod- 
elling the legends, so that by 900 d. c. they would 
have assumed substantially the form tlie^^^ now have. 
After that date, whilst the legends kept m substance 
to the form they had received, they were modified 
in many wmys so as to bring them into conformity 
with the moral standard of the day; still not so com- 
pletely that the older and less conventional ideas of 
a more primitive age did not from time to time show 
through them. At this time, too, many collections of 
the ancient legends ajmear to have been made, much 
in the same way as St. laike tells us in the begin- 
ning of his Gospel that many had written aeeounts 
of Our Saviour's life on their own autliority. 

Amongst other collections were those of J in the 
South and E in the North. Whilst others perisheil 
these two survived, and were sujnfiemented towards 
the end of the captivity by the collection of P, wliich 
originated amidst priestly surroundings and wms writ- 
ten from the ceremonial staudi)oint, TUo.se that hold 
these views maintain that it is tho fusion of these 
three collections of legends which has led to confusion 
in some incidents in the life of Abraham; us for in- 
stance in the case of Sarai in Egypt, where her age 
seems inconsistent with her adventure with the I’ha- 
rao. Hermann Gunkel writes (14S): “It is not 
strange that tho chronology of P dis})lay8 c^very where 
the mo.st absurd oddities when injcctell into the old 
legends; as a result, Sarah is still at sixty-five a 
beautiful %voman, whom the Egyptians seek to cap- 
ture, and Ishmacl is carrio<l on lus mother’s shoulders 
after he is a youth of sixteen.” 

The collection of P was intended to take the place 
of the old combined collection of J and E. But tho 
old narrative had a finn hold of tho popular imagina- 
tion and heart. And so the more recent, ndlt'ctiou 
was combined with the other two, being used as the 
groundwork of the whole, especially in clmmology. 
It is that combined narrative which wo now possess. 

HuMMEtAum, Genw's (Paris, 1896); Saycr, Mndu HUt, of 
(London, 1897); liyi.E in Hastinos, of iht* 
Bible (London, 1898); Drivije, Ometia (London, 1 9041; 

PENTEB AND BATTEiniBY, Thd (London, 1900); 

Renan, rfti peupk (Paris, 1887}; Gunkel, Die 

Oenms (Gdttmgen, 1901). 

J. A. IIOWLETT. 

Abraham (in LiTURoy).— While of peculiar inter- 
est to the liturgiologist (especially in the classification 
of the liturgies of the East and of the Wwt, m is 
noted below under Missal), the incluiion of noted 
names of the Old Testament in the liturgiw of Chris- 
tian Churches must be a subject of sumcicntly gen- 
eral interest to warrant some brief notice here, Of 
all the names thus used, a special prominence acv 
crues to those of Abel, Melchisedecdi, Abraham, 
through their association with the idea of sacrifice 
and their employment in this connection in the most 
solemn part of the Canon of the Maas in the Homan 
rite. The inclusion in the Litany for the Dying 
(Roman Ritual) of only two (Abel and Abraham) 
out of all the great names of the Old Testament 
must give these a special prominence In tlie mm of 
the faithful; but of these two, again, the name of 
Abraham occurs so often and in such a variety of 
connections, as to make his position in the liturgy 
one of very decided pre-eminence. Of first intereit 
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vdll be the present use of the word Abraham in the 
Roman liturgy: 

I. ]\'L^TYROLOGy (9th October): '"Eodem die me- 
moria S. Abrahse Patriarchs et omnium credentium 
Patris’" (The same day, the memory of S. Abraham, 
Patriarch and Father of all believers). 

II. Ritual, (a) In the Ordo commendationis 
animcB (Recommendation of a soul departing), the 
brief litany includes but two names from the Old 
Testament, that of the Baptist belonging to the New 
Testament: — 


Holy Mary, 

All ye holy Angels and Archangels, 
Holy Abel, 

All ye choirs of the just, 

Holy Abraham, 

St. John Baptist, 

St. Joseph, 



In the Libera (Deliver, ete.), which follows shortly 
after, many names of the Old Testament are men- 
tioned, including Abraham, but omitting Abel: 
^'Deliver , * . as thou didst deliver Abraham from 
Ur of the Chaldeans (b) Benedicho peregrinorum 

(Blessing of pilgrims etc.). The second prayer reads: 
‘'0 God, who^ didst ^uide Abraham safely through 
all the ways of his journey from Ur of the Chal- 
deans. . . ' 

III. Breviary, (a) On Septuagesima Sunday the 

lessons from Scripture begin with the first verse of 
Genesis, and the formal narrative of Abraham begins 
wdth Quinquagesima Sunday, the lessons ending on 
Shrove Tuesday with the sacrifice of Melchisedech. 
(b) The antiphon to the Magnificat on Passion Sun- 
day is: Abraham your father rejoiced . . 

(John, viii, 5G). Again, the first antiphon of the 
second nocturn of the Common of Apostles reads: 
'‘The princes of the people are gathered together 
with the God of Abraham The occurrence of the 
name in the last verse of the Maanificat itself: “As 
he spake to our fathers, to Abraham and his seed 
forever”, and in the Benedictus (sixth verse): “The 
oath which he swore to Abraham our father . . 
make the name of daily occurrence in the Divine 
Ofi&ce, as these two Canticles are sung daily — the 
former at Vespers, the latter at Lauds. In the 
Psaltery, also, recited during every week, the name 
occurs in Pss., xlvi, 10; civ, ^ 42. See also the 
third strophe of the hymn Quicumque Christum 
quceritis (Vespers of Transfiguration D. N. J. C. 
and various Lessons in the Nocturns, e. g. Feria 3a 
inha Hehd, vi p. Pent.^ Feria 3a infra oct. Corp. 
Christi, 3d nocturn). 

IV. Missal, (a) The third of the twelve lessons 

called “Prophecies” read on Holy Saturday between 
the lighting of the Paschal Candle and the Blessing 
of the Font deals wholly with the sacrifice of Isaac 
imposed upon Abraham. The lesson (Gen., xxii, 
1-19) is, like the others, not only read quietly by the 
priest at the altar, but also chanted in a loud voice 
simultaneously by a cleric. The dramatic incidents 
tlius rehearsed must have impressed the catechu- 
mens deeply, as is evidenced by the reproduction of 
the incidents on the walls of catacombs and on 
sarcophagi. The lesson is followed by a prayer: 
“0 God, the supreme Father of the faithful, who 
throughout the world didst multiply the children 
of thy promise . . . and by the paschal mystery 
dost make Abraham thy servant the father of all 
nations. ...''(b) Again, in the prayer after, the 
fourth lesson: “0 God, grant that the fulness of the 
whole world may pass over to the children of Abra- 
ham. . . (c) The Epistle of the thirteenth Sun- 

day after Pentecost: “To Abraham were the prom- 
ises made. . , . But God gave it to Abraham by 
promise. ...” (Gal., iii, 16-22). (d) Offertory of 

the Mass for the Dead: “O Lord . . . may the 


holy standard-bearer Michael introduce them to the 
holy light which Thou didst promise of old to Abra- 
ham. . . (e) In the Nuptial Mass, the blessing 

reads; “May the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
the God of Jacob, be wdth you . , . ” (f) Of greater 
interest than anything thus far cited is the prayer 
in the Canon of the Mass, w'hen the priest extends his 
hands over the Consecrated Species; “Upon which 
do Thou vouchsafe to look . . . and accept them, 
as Thou didst vouchsafe to accept the gift of Thy 
just servant Abel, and the sacrifice of our Patri- 
arch Abraham. ...” Here the Canon insists on the 
idea of sacrifice, a fact common to Western liturgies, 
while those of the East, except the Maronite, omit 
in their epicleses all reference to the typic sacrifices 
of the Old Testament, and appear concerned with 
impressing the faithful with the idea rather of sacra- 
ment and communion. This is esteemed a fact of 
capital importance towards a classification of the 
liturgies, (g) In the Sequence of Corpus Christi, 
while Abraham is not named, his sacrifice (unbloody, 
like that of the altar) is commemorated in the lines: 

In figuris prsesignatur, 

Cum Isaac immolatur. . . . 

V. Pontifical. — ^In one of the Prefaces of the Con- 
secration of an altar w^e read: “May it have as much 
grace with Thee as that which Abraham, the father 
of faith, built when about to sacrifice his son as a 
figure of our redemption ...” Again, in the Bless- 
ing of a Cemetery (third Prayer) and in connection 
with Isaac and Jacob (sixth Prayer). Finally, in 
two of the Prayers for the Blessing and Coronation 
of a King. The exalted position of Abraham in 
Sacred History, and the frequent use of his name in 
invocations etc. in the Old Testament (e. g. Gen., 
xxviii, 13; xxxn, 9; xlviii, 15, 16; Exod., iii, 6, 15, 16; 
iv, 5; Tob., vii, 15 etc.), and the continued use 
thereof by the early Christians (Acts, iii, 13; vii, 32) 
made his name of frequent occurrence in prayers, 
exorcisms and even amongst Pagans, ignorant of 
the significance of the formula “God of Abraham, 
God of Isaac, God of Jacob” etc., in magical rites 
and incantations, as Origen testifies. 

A few instances of the use of the word in other Western and 
Eastern liturgies are given by Leclercq in Diet. d’arcMologis 
chritienne et de liturgie s. v, 

H. T. Henry. 

Abraham, The Bosom of. — In Holy Writ, the ex- 
pression “the 'Bosom of Abraham” is found only in 
two verses of St. Luke's Gospel (xvi, 22, 23). It 
occurs in the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
the imagery of which is plainly drawn from the pop- 
ular representations of the unseen world of the dead 
which were current in Our Lord's time. According 
to the Jewish conceptions of that day, the souls of 
the dead were gathered into a general tarrying-place, 
the Sheol of the Old Testament literature, and the 
Hades of the New Testament writings (cf. Luke, xvi, 
22 — in the Gr. xvi, 23). A local discrimination, how- 
ever, existed among them, according to their deeds 
during their mortal life. In the unseen world of the 
dead the souls of the righteous occupied an abode 
or compartment of their own which was distinctly 
separated by a wall or a chasm from the abode or 
compartment to which the souls of the wicked were 
consigned. The latter was a place of torments usu- 
ally spoken of as Gehenna (cf. Matt., v, 29, 30; xviii, 
9; Mark, ix, 42 sqq. in the Latin Vulgate); the other, 
a place of bliss and security known under the names 
of “Paradise” (cf. Luke, xxiii, 43) and “the Bosom 
of Abraham” (Luke, xvi, 22, 23). And it is in har- 
mony with these Jewish conceptions that Our Lord 
pictured the terrible fate of the selfish Rich Man, 
and on the contrary, the glorious reward of the pa- 
tient Lazarus. In the next life Dives found himself 
in Gehenna, condemned to the most excruciating tor- 
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merits, whereas Lazarus was carried by the angels 
into “the Bosom of Abraham”, where the righteous 
dead shared in the repose and felicity of Abraham, 
“the father of the faithful”. But while commenta- 
tors generally agree upon the meaning of the figura- 
tive expression “the Bosom of Abraham”, as desig- 
nating the blissful abode of the righteous souls after 
death, they are at variance with regard to the man- 
ner in which the phrase itself originated. Up to the 
time of Maldonatus (a. n. 1583), its origin was traced 
back to the universal custom of parents to take up 
into their arms, or place upon their knees, their 
children when they are fatigued, or return home, and 
to make them rest by their side during the night 
(cf. II Kings, xii, 2; III Kings, iii, 20; xvii, 19; Luke, 
xi, 7 sqq.), thus causing them to enjoy rest and se- 
curity in the bosom of a loving parent. After the 
same manner was Abraham supposed to act towards 
his children after the fatigues and troubles of the 
present life; hence the metaphorical expression “to 
be in Abraham’s Bosom” as meaning to be in repose 
and happiness with him. But according to Maldo- 
natus (In Lucam, xvi, 22), whose theory has since 
been accepted by many scholars, the metaphor “to 
be in Abraham’s Bosom” is derived from the cus- 
tom of reclining on couches at table which prevailed 
among the Jews during and before the time of Christ. 
As at a feast each guest leaned on his left elbow so 
as to leave his right arm at liberty, and as two or 
more lay on the same couch, the head of one man 
was near the breast of the man who lay behind, and 
he was therefore said “to lie in the bosom” of the 
other. It was also considered by the Jews of old 
a mark of special honour and favour for one to be 
allowed to lie in the bosom of the master of the 
feast (cf. John, xiii, 23). And it is by this illustration 
that they pictured the next world. They conceived 
of the reward of the righteous dead as a sharing in 
a banquet given by Ahraham, “the father of the 
faithful” (cf. Matt., viii, 11 sqq.), and of the highest 
form of that reward as lying in “Abraham’s Bosom”. 
Since the coming of Our Lord “ the Bosom of Abra- 
ham” gradually ceased to designate a place of im- 
perfect happiness, and it has become synonymous 
with Heaven itself. In their writings the Fathers of 
the Church mean by that expression sometimes the 
abode of the righteous dead before they were ad- 
mitted to the Beatific Vision after the death of the 
Saviour, sometimes Heaven, into which the just of 
the New Law are immediately introduced upon their 
demise. When in her litur^ the Church solemnly 
prays that the angels may carry the soul of one of 
her departed chilclren to “Abraham’s Bosom”, she 
employs the expression to designate Heaven and its 
endless bliss in company with the faithful of both 
Testaments, and in particular with Abraham, the 
father of them all. This passage of the expression 
“the Bosom of Abraham” from an imperfect and 
limited sense to one higher and fuller is a most nat- 
ural one, and is in full harmony with the general 
character of the New Testament dispensation as a 
complement and fulfilment of the Old Testament 
revelation. 

Mangenot, in Diet, de h Bible, I, col. S3 sciq.; MALnoNATtrs, 
In Lucam; Fillion, St. Luc; Goebel, The Parahlca af Jeeue. 

Francis E. Gigot. 

Abraham (in Christian Art). See Christian 
Art; Symbolism. 

Abraham a Sancta Clara, a Discalced Augus- 
tinian friar, preacher, and author of popular books 
of devotion, b. atMesskirch, Baden, 1644; d. 1 Decem- 
ber, 1709. The eighth of nine children born to 
Matthew Megerlin, or Megerle, a well-to-do serf who 
kept a tavern in Kreenheinstetten, he received in 
Baptism the name John Ulrich. At the age of six 
he attended the village school in his native place, 
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and about three years later he began his Latin studies 
in Messkirch. During the years 1656-59, he passed 
successively through the three classes of the Jesuit 
untergymnasium in Ingolstadt. At his father’s 
death, which occurred about this time, the boy was 
adopted by his uncle, Abraham von Megerlin, canon 
of Altotting, who removed him to the Benedictine 
school in Salzburg. In the fall of 1662, at the age 
of 18, John joined the Discalced Augiistinians at 
Vienna, choosing 
the name Abra- 
ham — doubtless 
out of respect to 
h i s uncle — w i t h 
the addition a 
Sancta Clara. He 
made his novitiate 
and completed his 
theological studies 
at Mariabrunn, 
not far from Vi- 
enna. On his or- 
dination in Vienna 
(1666) he was sent, 
after a brief prepa- 
ration, as preaclier 
to the shrine of 
Taxa, near Augs- 
burg, but after 
about three years 
he was recalled to 
Vienna, a centre of greater activity. On 28 April, 
1677, he was appointed imperial court prea(‘her by 
Leopold I, and while holding this office e.xperienced 
the terrors of the year of the plague, l(i79. After 
a rest of five months fxs chaplain to the lauui- 
marshal of Lower Austria, lie once more ascended 
the pulpit. For the year 1680 lie is ret*orded as 
being prior of the convent at Vienna, wliile two yearn 
later we find him chaplain to the monastic (‘hurcli 
of his order in Gratz, wliore he remained tliree 
years as Sunday preacher, and later as prior. It 
w’as in this capacity that he went to Home in 1687. 
In 1690 he is mentioned once more by tlie house 
chronicle of the Vienna monastery as court jireacher, 
and the following year as having the rank of pro- 
vincial. In this capacity he undertook his se(*ond 
jovirney to Home (1692), where ho took inu't in 
the general chapter of his order, t^pon hi.s return 
he took up his customary duties, besides filling the 
office of definitor. He eventualfy became the dc- 
finitor proinncm. These manifold sustained exer- 
tions, however, had gradually undermined his 
strength, still further impaired hy years of sufTer- 
ing from gout, and finally resulted in his death. 
Abraham had at his command an amazingly large 
amount of information which, with an abundant wit 
in keeping with the taste of his time, made him an 
effective preacher. His peculiar talent lay in his 
faculty for presenting religious truths, even the most 
bitter, with such graphic charm that every listeimr, 
both high and low, found pleasure in his discourse, 
even though certain of his contemporaries expreasinl 
themselves with great virulence against “the buf- 
foon, the newsmonger, and the harlefiuin of the 
pulpit”. Even in his character of author, he stand.s 
as it were in the pulpit, and speaks to Ids rcadem 
by means of his pen. His works are numerous. His 
first occasion for literary work w'as furnished by the 
plague, on which he wrote three treatbiw. “Merk’s. 
Wien I or a detailed description of destructive dentil” 
(Vienna, 1680), shoTO now death sparer neither 
priests, nor women, nor learned mem nor marne<l 
people, nor soldiers. The secoml tract. “ LOseh Wien” 
(Vienna, 1680), which is less powerful, exhorts the 
survivors of the plague to extinguish with their 
good works the torments of Purgatory for those who 
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had fallen victims. “Die grosse Totenbruderschaff' 
(1681) enumerates the people of prominence who 
died in 1679-80, in order to illustrate forcibly, and 
almost rudely, the reflection ‘‘that after death the 
prince royal is as frightfully noisome as the new- 
born child of the peasant’'. Similarly based on a 
critical event of history was the little book entitled 
“Auf, auf, ihr Christen" (Vienna, 1683), a stirring 
exhortation to Christians in arms against the Turk. 
This has become chiefly celebrated as the original of 
the sermon in the “Wallenstein’s Lager" of Schiller. 
A collection of sermons which had been actually 
preached appeared in Salzburg in 1684 under the 
title of “Reim dich, oder ich lis’ dich". In the fol- 
lowing year a little pilgrimage book was printed for 
the monastery of Taxa entitled “Gaik, Gaik, Gaik, 
a Ga einer Tvuinderseltsamen Hennen". This gro- 
tesque title arose from the story of the origin of the 
monastery, according to wLich a picture of the 
Blessed Virgin was seen imprinted on a hen’s egg. 
Abraham’s masterpiece, the fruit of ten years’ labour, 
is “Judas der Erzschelm" (“ Judas, the archknave", 
Salzburg, 1686-95). This treats of the apocryphal 
life of the traitor Judas, and is varied with many 
moral reflections. While still at work upon this ex- 
tensive book, he published a compendium of Cath- 
olic moral teaching, “Grammatica religiosa" (Salz- 
burg, 1691), consisting of fifty-five lessons, and 
embracing the themes of thirty-tliree sermons. This 
appeared in a German translation (Cologne, 1699). 
The remaining w’orks of the celebrated barefoot 
preacher are for the most part a confused mixture 
of verses, reflections, and sermons. Thus: Etwas 
fiir alle (Something for All Persons; Wurzburg, 
1699); Sterben und Erben (Death and Inherit- 
ance; Amsterdam, 1702); Neu eroffnete Welt-Gal- 
leria (Newly-Opened World-Gallery ; Nurnberg, 
1703); Heilsames Gemisch-Gemasch (A Salutary 
Mix-Mash; Wurzburg, 1704); Huy I und Pfuy der 
Welt (Hoi And Fie on the World; Wurzburg, 1707). 
All these treatises showed the influence of Sebastian 
Brant’s Narrenschiff (Ship of Fools), which was 
even more apparent in the two following w^orks: 
Centifolium stultorum in Quarto (A Hundred ex- 
cellent fools in Quarto; Vienna, 1709), and Wunder- 
wurdiger Traum von einem grossen Narrennest 
(Wonderful Dream of a Great Nest of Fools, Salz- 
burg, 1710; also printed during the lifetime of Abra- 
ham). A year after his death there appeared Geist- 
liche Kramerladen (Spiritual Haberdasher’s Shop); 
Wohl angefullter Weinkeller (A Well-filled Wine- 
cellar; Wurzburg); and Besonders meublirt und ge- 
zierte Toten-Kapelle (A Strangely Furnished and 
Adorned Mortuary Chapel; Nurnberg). Five quarto 
volumes of his literary remains were published post- 
humousty : Abrahamisches Bescheidessen (Abra- 
ham’s Honour Feasts; Vienna, Briinn, 1717); Abra- 
hamische Lauberhtitt (Abraham’s Leaf-clad Arbour; 
Vienna and Nurnberg, 1721-23); Abrahamisches 
Gehab dich wohl I (Abraham’s Farewell; Nurnberg, 
1729). A collective edition of his works appeared 
(Passau, 1835-46) in nineteen octavo volumes. 
Schiller, a Swabian compatriot of Abraham, has passed 
this interesting judgment on the literary monk in a 
letter to Gbthe; “This Father Abraham is a man of 
wonderful originality, whom we must respect, and it 
would be an interesting, though not at all an easy, 
task to approach or surpass him in mad wit and 
cleverness.’^ Moreover, Schiller was greatly influ- 
enced by Abraham; even more were Jean Paul 
Richter and other lesser minds. Even to the niost re- 
cent times Abraham’s influence is chiefly noticeable 
in the literature of the pulpit, though but little to its 
advantage. To honour the memojj of Abraham the 
city of Vienna has begun a new edition of his works. 

Von Karajan, Ahraham a Sancta Clara (Vienna, 1867) 
(still the best work on the celebrated monk); Scherer, 


Vortrage und Aufsdtze zur Geschichte des geistlichen Lebens in 
DeuischLand und (Esterreich (Berlin, 1874); Id., article on 
Abraham in the Allg^eine deutsche Biographic; Marbta, 
Ueher Judas den Erzschelm, in Programm des Schotten- 
gymnasium (Vienna, 1875); Bobertag, Ahraham a Sancta 
Clara, Judas der Erzschelm, m Kurschner’s Deutsche National' 
literaiur; Blankexburg, Stu'lien uher die Sprache Abrahams 
a Sancta Clara (Halle, 1897); Nagl, Die erziehische Ein-' 
wirkung Abrahams a Sancta Clara auf das osterreicherische 
Volk in Dittes' Pndagogium (1891); Nagl and Zeidler, 
Deutsch'Oesterreichische Literatur Geschichte (Vienna, 1899), 
621-651. 

N. SCHEID, 

Abraham Ecchelensis, a learned Maronite, b. in 
Hekel, or Ecchel (hence his surname), a village on 
Mount Lebanon, in 1600; d. 1664 in Rome. He 
studied at the Maronite College in Rome, published 
a Syriac grammar (1628), and taught Syriac and 
Arabic at the College of the Propaganda. In 1630 
he began to teach the same languages in the Royal 
College, Paris, and to assist in editing Le Jay’s 
“Polyglot Bible", working with Gabriel Sionita on 
the Syriac and Arabic texts and their Latin trans- 
lation. He contributed III Mach, in Arabic, and 
Ruth in Syriac and Arabic, with a Latin translation. 
Abraham and Gabriel soon quarrelled, and the former 
wrote three letters explaining this difference, and de- 
fending his work against its depreciators,_ especially 
Valerian Flavigny. In 1642 he resumed his teaching 
in Rome, but returned to Paris in 1645; after eight 
years he again went to Rome, where he remained 
until his death. Among his many works we may 
mention: a “SynojDsis of Arab Philosophy " (Paris, 
1641); some disciplinary canons of the Council of 
Nice, according to Eastern attribution, though un- 
knowm to the Latin and Greek churches (Paris, 1641); 
“ Abr. Ecchellensis et Leon. Allatii Cqncordantia Na- 
tionum Christianarum Orientalium in Fidei Cath(> 
licae Dogmate" (Mainz, 1655); “De Origine nominis 
Papse, necnon de illius Proprietate in Romano Ponti- 
fice, adeoque de ejus Primatu contra Joannem Seld^ 
num Anglum" (Rome, 1660); “Epistola ad J. Mori- 
num de variis Grseconim et Orientalium ritibus;" 
“Chronicon Orientale nunc primum Latinitate dona- 
tum, cui Accessit Supplementum Historise orientalis" 
(Paris, 1653); “ Catalogus librorum Chaldseorum tam 
Eccl. quam profanor. , Auctore Hebed-Jesu Latinitate 
Donatus et Notis Illustratus" (Rome, 1653); a “Life 
of St. Anthony;" a Latin translation of Abulfath’s 
“Paraphrase of Apollonius’ Conic Sections, 5, 6, and 
7." 

Lamy, in Diet, deihiol., caih. (Paris, 1903), 116; Biographie 
universelle, s. v. Abraham d’Ecch. 

A. J. Maas. 

Abraham Usque. See Bible, Versions. 

Abrahamites. — (1) Syrian heretics of the ninth 
century. They were called Brachiniah by the Arabs, 
from the name of their head, Ibrahim, or Abra- 
ham of Antioch. They denied the Divinity of Christ, 
and were looked on by some as allied to the 
Paulicians.— (2) A sect of Bohemian Deists. They 
claimed that they held what had been Abraham’s 
religion before his circumcision. They believed in 
one God, but rejected^ the Trinity, original sin, and 
the perpetuity of punishment for sin, and accepted 
nothing of the Bible save only the Ten Command- 
ments and the Lord's Prayer. On their refusal to 
adopt some one of the religions tolerated in Bohemia, 
Joseph 11 banished them to Transylvania in 1783. 
Some became converted later on to the Catholic 
Faith. There are still found in Bohemia some whose 
religious belief suggests that of the Abrahamites. — 
(3) Martyrs in the time of the Byzantine Emperor 
Theophilus, when a persecution of Catholics took 
place on account of the revival of the heresy of the 
Iconoclasts. At this time there was a monastery 
of monks in Constantinople called St. Abraham’s. 
When the Emperor called on them to renounce the 
cult of holy images they defended the practice with 
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great zeal, and were consequently subjected (832) 
to martyrdom. 

Kirchenlex., 1, 119, 120. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Abram, Nicholas, Jesuit theologian, b. in 1589, 
at Xaronval, in Lorraine; d. 7 September, 1655. He 
taught rhetoric at Pont-^-Mousson, then engaged in 
missionary w’ork, and finally taught theology at Pont- 
a-Mousson for seventeen years. His principal works 
are: (1) ‘^Nonni Panopolitani Paraphrasis Sancti 
secundum Joannem Evangelii. Accesserunt Notm 
P. N. A., Soc. Jes.” (Paris, 1623); (2) ‘^Commen- 
tarii in P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica et Georgica. 
Accessit diatriba de quatuor fluviis et loco paradisi’^ 
(Pont-^-Mousson, 1633-35); (3) “Pharus Veteris 

Testamenti, sive sacrarum qusestionum libri XV. 
Quibus accesserunt ejusdem auctoris de ventate et 
mendacio libri IV’’ (Paris, 1648). This is the prin- 
cipal exegetical work of Father N. Abram. His 
other works may be found in Sommervogel, “Bib- 
liothdque de la compagnie de J4sus ” (Brussels, 1890). 

Bibliotheca scriptorum JS.J. (Rome, 1676); Dom Calmet, 
Bihliothhque de Lorraine (Nancy, 1751); Mangenot m ViG., 
Diet de la Bible (Pans, 1895). 

A. J. Maas. 

Abrasax. — ^The study of Abrasax is, at first sight, 
as discouraging as it is possible to imagine. The 
name has been given to a class of ancient stone arti- 
cles, of small dimensions, inscribed with outlandish 
figures and formulas, sometimes wholly indecipher- 
able, specimens of which are to be found in almost 
every museum and private collection. These, for the 
most part, have hitherto resisted all attempts at 
interpretation, though it %vould be rash to conclude 
that a fuller knowledge may not solve enigmas which 
remain closed to us. The true name, moreover, is 
Abrasax, and not, as incorrectly written, Abraxas, 
a reading due to the confusion made bv the Latins 
between S and S. Among the early Gnostics, 
Abrasax appears to have had various meanings. 
Basilides gave this title to Almighty God, and 
claimed that the numerical value of its letters gave 
the sum of 365, because the Abrasax is enclosed in 
the solar cycle. Sometimes the number 365 signifies 
the series of the heavens. In view of such imagin- 
ings, it is easy to guess at the course taken by an 
untrammelled Gnostic fancy, whereby its adherents 
strove to discover the meaning of the mvsterious 
word. It is, however, an error to give the name 
Abrasax to all stones of Gnostic origin, as has been 
done up to the present day. It is not the name which 
applies to talismans, any more than the names of 
Jupiter and Venus apply to all ancient statues in- 
discriminately. Abrasax is the name given by the 
Gnostics to the Supreme Deity, and it is quite possi- 
ble that we shall find a clue to its etymological mean- 
ing in the influences of numbers. The subject is one 
which has exercised the ingenuity of many savants, 
but it may be said that all the engraved stones to 
which the name is commonly given fall into three 
classes: (1) Abrasax, or stones of Basilidian origin; 
(2) Abrasaxtes, or stones originating in ancient 
forms of worship, and adapted by the Gnostics to 
their peculiar opinions; (3) Abraxol’des, or stones 
absolutely unconnected with the doctrine of Basilides. 
Bellermann, following Montfaucon, made a tentative 
classification of Gnostic stones, which, however, is 
nowadays looked upon as wholly inadequate. His 
mistake consisted in wishing, as it were, to make a 
frontal attack on Gnosticism. Kopp, endowed with 
greater skill and patience, seems to have realized in 
some measure how wide the problem actually is. 
Ad. Franck and, quite lately, Moses Schwab have 
made diligent researches in the direction of the 
Cabbala. ^^The demonology devised by the Cab- 
balists”, according to the former writer, “was nothing 
more than a carefully thought out personification or 


the different degrees of life and intelligence which 
they perceived in external nature. All natural 
growths, forces, and phenomena are thus typified,” 
The outline here furnished needs only to be ex- 
tended indefinitely in order to take in quite easily 
the countless generations of Gnosticism, The whole 
moral and physical world, analyzed, and classified 
with an inconceivable minuteness, will find place in 
it. Thence, also, will issue the bewildering^ cata- 
logues of Gnostic personalities. The chief difficulty, 
however, arises from the nomenclature of Gnosticism, 



Abr.asax, From the oolleotion in the National 
Museum, ITum 


and here the “Sepher RazieT’ supplies a first and 
valuable hint. “To succeed in tne o]>('ratiouH of 
divination”, it says, “it is necessary to pronounce 
the mystic names of the planets or of 'the* earth.” In 
fact, stones of Gnostic origin often show designs 
made up out of the initial letters of the planets. 
Another parallel is still more suggwtive. The Jews, 
as is well known, would never pronounce the Inef- 
fable Name, Jehovah, but substituted cither another 
name or a paraphrase; a rule whi(»h applied, not only 
to the Ineffable Name and its derivatives, but to 
others as well, ending, in order to evade the difficulty 
which arose, in a senes of fantastic* sounds which at 
first seem simply the outcome of a hopelesa con- 
fusion. It became necessary to resort to permuta- 
tions, to the use of other letters, to numerical and 
formal equivalents. The result was an outlandish 
vocabulaiy, only partially accounted for, yet one 
which nevertheless reveals in Gnosticism the exist- 
ence of something more than mere incoherences. 
Very many secrets of Gnosticism remain nnexfilained, 
but it may be hoped that they will not always l>e 
shrouded in mystery. 

Kino, The Onoetics and thdr Rimaine (London, IS87); 
Bellermann, Vereuch Uberdie Gmnmm der Alkti mit dm% 
Abraxas- Bilde (Berlin, 1817-19); Dwteeich, i>i> Ahrnms 
(Leipzig, 1892); Lkclercq, in d^arehioL chr^t, ddeHtup- 
gie, I, 127 wq.; Matter, HiH. du mwsticism IH43); 

Montfaucon, L*antiquit6 expligv4e (Parii*, 1722), 11, 2, 353, 

H. Lbclbecq. 

Abrogation. See Law. 

Absalom (!ihhsMlSm in Hebr.j Ahmmhm^ Ap^ 
snlomos in Gr.), the name of several distinguished 
persons mentioned in the Old Testament (Kinp, 
Par., Mach.), interpreted “The Father of Fence 

1. Absalom, Son of David. — He is third in the 
order mentioned by the chronicler (II Kinp, fli, 2, S) 
of the sons bom at Hebron during the first turbulent 
years of David’s reign over Judah, when Isboseth, 
son of Saul, still claimed by right of inheritance to 
rule over Israel His mother was Mancha, daughter 
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of Tholmai, King of Gessur. The sacred TOter vrho 
sketches for us the career of Absalom (II Kings, 
xiii-xviii) lays stress upon the faultless beauty of 
the youth's appearance, and mentions in particular 
the luxurious wealth of his hair, which, when shorn, 
w’eighed over ten ounces. The significance of this 
latter note becomes apparent when we remember 
the important part which the culture of the hair 
played in the devotions of the Eastern people (note 
even at this day the ceremonial prayers of the 
Dervishes). As shaving the head was a sign of 
mourning, so offering a comely growth of hair to 
the priest was a token of personal sacrifice akin to 
the annual offering of the first fruits in the sanc- 
tuary. Probably the chronicler had also in mind 
that it was this gift of nature which became the 
occasion of Absalom's fatal death. To a pleasing 
exterior the youth Absalom joined a temperament 
which, wdiilst fond of display, was nevertheless 
reserved, bold, and thoughtful. These qualifications 
w^ere calculated to nourish a natural desire to be one 
day the representative of that magnificent power 
created by his father, from the prospective enjoy- 
ment of which his minority of birth alone seemed to 
debar him. Despite his ambition, there appears to 
have been in the youth that generous instinct of 
honour which inspires noble impulses where these 
do not clash wdth the more inviting prospects of 
self-interest. Under such circumstances it is not 
strange that Absalom, idolized by those around him, 
whilst his natural sense of gratitude and filial duty 
became gradually dulled, was led to cultivate that 
species of egotism which grows cruel in proportion as 
it counts upon the blind affection of its friends. 

There were other causes which alienated Absalom 
from his father. David's eldest son, Amnon, born 
of a Jezrahelite mother, and prospective heir to the 
throne by reason of his seniority, had conceived a 
violent passion for Thamar, Absalom's beautiful 
sister. Unable to control his affection, yet pre- 
vented from gaining access to her by the conven- 
tionalities of the royal court, which separated the 
King's wives and kept Thamar in her mother's 
household, Amnon, on the advice of his cousin 
Jonadab, feigns illness, and upon being visited by 
the King, his father, requests that Thamar be per- 
mitted to nurse him. It was thus that Amnon found 
opportunity to wrong the innocence of his step- 
sister. Having injured the object of his passion, 
he forthwith begins to hate her, and sends from him 
the aggrieved maiden, who must be to him a con- 
stant reminder of his wrongdoing. Thamar, de- 
parting in the bitterness of her sorrow, is met by 
Absalom, who forces from her the secret of Amnon’s 
violence to her. David is informed, but, apparently 
unwilling to let the disgrace of his prospective heir 
become public, fails to punish the crime. This 
gives Absalom the pretext for avenging his sister's 
wrong, for which now not only Amnon, the heir to the 
throne, but also David appears responsible to him. 
He takes Thamar into his house and quietly but 
determinedly lays his plan. The sacred writer states 
that Absalom never spoke to Amnon, neither good 
W’ords nor evil, but he hated him with a hatred unto 
death. 

For two years Absalom thus carried his resent- 
ment in silence, when at length he found occasion 
to act openly. From the days of the patripchs it 
had been customary among the shepherd princes of 
Israel to celebrate as a public festival of thanks- 
giving the annual sheep-shearing. The first clip of 
the flocks was ordained for the priests (Deut., xviii, 
4), and the sacredness of the feast made it difficult 
for any member of the tribal family to absent him- 
self. The sacred writer does not state that there 
was in the mind of David a secret suspicion that 
Absalom meditated mischief, but to one whose in- 


sight into past and future events was so clear as that 
of the Royal Seer, it might easily have occurred that 
there had been in the days of his forefather, Jacob, 
another Thamar (Gen., xxxviii, 6) who figured at a 
sheep-shearing, and who found means of avenging a 
similar wrong against herself, though in a less bloody 
w’ay than that contemplated by Absalom on the 
present occasion. Although David excuses himself 
from attending the great sheep-shearing, he eventu- 
ally yields to Absalom's entreaty to send Amnon 
there to represent him. The festive reunion of the 
royal household takes place at Baalhasor, in a valley 
east of the road that leads to Sichem, near Ephraim. 
When the banquet is at its height, and Amnon has 
fairly given himself over to the pleasures of wine, 
he is suddenly overpowered by the trusted servants 
of Absalom, and slain. The rest of the company 
flee. ^ Absalom himself escapes the inevitable anger 
of his father by seeking refuge in the home of his 
maternal grandfather at Gessur. Here he hopes to 
remain until, the grief of his father having died out, 
he might^ be forgiven and recalled to the royal court. 
But David does not relent so quickly. After three 
years of banishment, Absalom, through the interven- 
tion of Joab, David's nephew and trusted general, 
is allowed to return to the city, without, however, 
being permitted to enter the King's presence. In this 
condition Absalom lives for two years, seeking all 
the while to regain through the instrumentality of 
Joab the favour of his father. Joab himself is re- 
luctant to press the matter, until Absalom, by setting 
fire to the crops of his kinsman, forces Joab to come 
to him with a view of seeking redress for the injury. 
Absalom turns the opportunity of this altercation 
with Joab to good account by pleading his own 
neglected and humiliated condition; I would rather 
die ignominiously, he argues, than have this rancour 
of the King against me all the days of my life. As a 
result Absalom is received by the King. 

Restored to his former princely dignity and the 
apparent confidence of his father, Absalom now 
enters upon that course of secret plotting to which 
his ambition and his opportunity seemed to urge 
him, and which has stamped his name as a synonym 
of unnatural revolt. By ingratiating himself in the 
good will of the people, and at the same time foster- 
ing discontent with the conditions of his father's 
reign, he succeeds in preparing the minds of the dis- 
affected for a general uprising. After four years 
[the Septuagint has ‘'forty," which is evidently a 
misreading, as appears from the Hebrew (Keri), 
Syriac, and Arabic versions] of energetic secret 
activity, Absalom asks leave of the King to repair 
to Hebron, that he might fulfil a self-imposed vow 
made while in captivity at Gessur. Preparations 
had already been consummated for a simultaneous 
uprising of the secret adherents of Absalom in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and emissaries were ready 
to proclaim the new king. ^ Achitophel, one of David’s 
oldest counsellors, had joined the conspirators, and 
by his design a strong current was being directed 
against David. When, amid the sound of trumpets 
and the shouts of the military, the proclamation of 
the new king reaches David, he quickly assembles 
his trusted followers and flies towards Mount Olivet, 
hoping to cross the Jordan in time to escape the 
ambitious fuiy of his son. On the way he meets 
his faithful officer Chusai, whom he advises to join 
Absalom. “You will be of no use to me if you go 
with us. But if you join Absalom, and say to him; 
I am thy follower, 0 King, as once I was thy father's, 
he will receive thee, and thou wilt have it in thy 
power to frustrate the designs of Achitophel who 
has betrayed me." Chusai acts on the advice, and 
succeeds in gaining the confidence of Absalom. So 
skilfully does he play his r61e as adherent of the 
rebel party that his suggestion, pretending the use- 
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lessness of pursuing David, prevails against the 
urgent counsel of Achitophel, who urges Absalom to 
attack the King, lest he gain time to organize his 
bodyguard, lately strengthened by the accession of six 
hundred Gethaean soldiers. The event proves the ac- 
curacy of Achitophehs foresight. David is secretly 
informed of Absalom’s delay, and forthwith sends his 
three generals, Joab, Abisai, and Ethai, to attack the 
rebel hosts from the eastern side of the hill. Shielded 
by a forest, David’s men proceed and meet Absalom’s 
unguarded forces on the edge of the woods which 
fringe the circular plain at a point marked by the 
present site (presumably) of Mukaah. A frightful 
slaughter ensues, and the disorganized rebel party 
is quickly routed. Absalom madly flies. Suddenly 
he finds himself stunned by a blow while his head 
is caught in the fork of the low hanging branches of 
a terebinth tree. At the same time his long loose 
hair becomes entangled in the thick foliage, whilst 
the frightened animal beneath him rushes on, leav- 
ing him suspended above the ground. Before he is 
able to extricate himself he is espied by one of the 
soldiers, who, mindful of the King’s 'words, Spare 
me the life of Absalom”, directs Joab’s attention to 
the plight of the hapless youth. The old general, 
less scrupulous, and eager to rid his master of so 
dangerous a foe, thrice pierces the body of Absalom 
with his javelin. When the news of Absalom’s 
death is brought to David, he is inconsolable. ^‘My 
son Absalom, Absalom my son: wmild to God that I 
might die for thee, Absalom my son, my son Absa- 
lom.” The sacred text states that Absalom %vas 
buried under a great heap of stones (II Kings, xviii, 
17) near the scene of his disaster. The traveller to- 
day is shown a tomb in Grieco-Jewish style, east of 
the Kidron, which is designated as the sepulchre of 
Absalom, but which is evidently of much later con- 
struction and probably belongs to one of the Jewish 
kings of the Asmonean period (Josephus, De Bello 
Jud,, V, xii, 2). Absalom had three sons, who died 
before him. He left a daughter Maacha (Thamar), 
w^ho was afterwards married to Roboam, son of Solo- 
mon (II Par., xi, 20), although there is some doubt 
as to the identity of this name mentioned in the 
Book of Kings and in Paralipomenon, 

2. Absalom, father of Mathathias (I Mach., xi, 70) 
and perhaps identical with Absalom, father of 
Jonathan (I Mach., xiii, 11). 

3. Absalom, one of the two ambassadors whom 

Judas Machabeus sent to Lysias, procurator of An- 
tiochus (II Mach., xi, 17), identical with the fore- 
going. H. J. Heuser. 

Absalon of Lund, also known as Axel, a famous 
Danish prelate, b. in 1128, at FinnestoiF, in Seeland; 
d. 21 March, 1201, in the Benedictine monastery of 
Sorde (Sora) founded by his father. He was a 
graduate of the University of Paris, and taught for 
a while in the school of Ste. Genevieve. In 1158 
he w^as made Bishop of Roskilde, and in 1178 Arch- 
bishop of Lund, Primate of Denmark and Sw^eden, 
and eventually Papal Legate. In this capacity he 
laboured zealously for the final extirpation of pagan- 
ism in the Scandinavian world, notably on the 
Isle of Riigen, its last stronghold. He exercised 
great political influence under King Waldemar I 
(1155-81) and Canute VI. It was at his request 
that^ Saxo Grammaticus composed his Historic 
Danicse Libri XVI ”. A tribute to Absalon is found 
in the fourteenth book of that work. 

n»PELB, in Kirchenlex., art. Axel, I, 1768; monographs by 
Esteup-Mohnikb (Leipzig, 1832), and Hammerich (Copen- 
hagen, 1803). _ „ ^ 

Thomas J* Shahan. 

Absence, Ecclesiastical. See Residence, Ec- 
clesiastical. 

Absinthe, Hebrew ^&nah, wormwood, known for 
its repulsive bitterness (Jer., ix, 15; xxiii, 15; Deut., 


xxix, 18; Lam., iii, 19; Prqv., v, 4). Figuratively it 
stands for a curse or calamity (Lam., iii, 15), or also 
for injustice (Amos, v, 7; vi, 13). In Apoc., viii, 11, 
the Greek equivalent 6 ^lvOos is given as a proper 
name to the star which fell into the waters and made 
them bitter. The V ulgate renders the Hebrew expres- 
sion by except in Deut., xxix, 18, where 

it translates it amantudo. It seems that the biblical 
absinthe is identical wuth the ylrimu'/a nwnospcrnia 
(Delile), or the Artemisia herha-alha (Asso); or, again, 
the Art onisia judcuca Linnc. (See Plants in Bible.) 

Hagen, 1/e.ricon Bi&Zzfwm (Parts, 1905); Vigouuoux, in Did. 
de la Bible (Pans, 1895); TristaM, Natural History of the Bible 
(London, 1889). 

A. J. Maas. 

Absolute, The, a term employed in modern 
philosophy wuth various meanings, but applied gen- 
erally speaking to the Supreme Being. It signifies 
(1) that which is complete and perfect; (2) that which 
exists by its own nature and is consequently inde- 
pendent of everything else; (3) that which is related 
to no other being; (4) the sum of all being, actual 
and potential (Hegel). In the first and the second 
of these significations the Absolute is a name for God 
which Christian philosophy may readily accept. 
Though the term Avas not current in the Middle Ages, 
equivalent expressions were used by the Scholastic 
writers in speaking, e. g., of God as Pure Actuality 
(Actus Purus), as uncaused Being, or as containing 
pre-eminently every perfection. St. Thomas, in 
particular, emphasizes the alisoluteness of God by 
showing that He cannot be classed under any genus 
or species, and that His essence is identical with His 
existence. Aquinas also anticipates the difficulties 
which arise from the use of the term Absolute in the 
sense of unrelated being, and which are brought out 
quite clearly in modern discussions, notably in that 
between Mill, as critic of Sir William Hamilton’s 
philosophy, and Mansel as its defender. It was 
urged that the Absolute could not consistently bo 
thought of or spoken of os First Cause, for the reason 
that causation implies relation, and the Absolute is 
outside of all relation; it cannot, therefore, bo con- 
ceived as producing effects. St. Thomas, however, 
offers a solution. lie holds that God and created 
things are related, but that the relation is real in the 
effects only. It implies no conditioning or modifica- 
tion of the Divine Being; it is in its application to 
God merely conceptual The fashion of our thought 
obliges us to conceive God os one term of a relation, 
but not to infer that the relation affects Him as it 
affects the created thing which is the otlier term. 
This distinction, moreover, is based on experience. 
The process of knowledge involves a relation between 
the known object and the knowing subject, but the 
character of tlie relation is not tne same in both 
terms. In the mind it is real because perception 
and thought imply the exercise of mental faculties, 
and consequently a modification of the mind itself. 
No such modification, however, reachw the object; 
this is the same whether we perceive it or not. 

Now it is just here that a more serious difficulty 
arises. It is claimed that the Absolut© can neither 
be known nor conceived. *^To think is to condi- 
tion”; and as the Absolute m by its very nature un- 
conditioned, no effort of thought can reach It. To 
say that God is the Absolute k equivalent to saying 
that He is unknowable.— -This view, expri«aecf by 
Hamilton and ManseL and endorsed by Hpneer in 
his *Tirst Principles”, affords an apparently strong 
support to Agnosticism, while it assails both the 
reasonableness and the possibility of religion. It ii 
only a partial reply to state that God. though in- 
comprehensible, is nevertheless knowabte according 
to the manner and capacity of our intelligence. The 
Agnostic contends that God, precisely* because He is 
the Absolute, is beyond the rang© of any knowledge 
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■whatever on our part. Agnosticism, in other words, 
insists that we must believe in the existence of an 
absolute and infinite Being and at the same time 
warns us that we can have no idea of that Being. 
Our belief must express itself in terms that are mean- 
ingless. To avoid this conclusion one may reject 
altogether a term out of which all significance has 
evaporated; or (and this seems a wiser course) one 
may retrace the genesis of the term and hold fast to 
the items of knowledge, how^ever imperfect and how- 
ever in need of criticism, which that genesis involves. 
In proving the existence of God as First Cause, or as 
Absolute Being, we take as our starting-point facts 
that are knowable and known. So far as, in reasoning 
upon these facts, we are led beyond them to the con- 
cept of an Absolute, some remnant of the knowable- 
ness which facts present must be found in that which 
is the ultimate explanation of the facts. If, as 
Spencer affirms, “every one of the arguments by 
which the relativity of our knowledge is demon- 
strated distinctly postulates the pjositive existence 
of something beyond the relative^^ it follows that by 
getting clearly before our thought the meaning of 
those arguments and their force for distinctly postu- 
lating we must obtain some knowledge of the Being 
w’hose existence is thus established. Spencer, indeed, 
does not realize the full import of the w^ords “positive 
existence “ ultimate reality and “incomprehensi- 
ble power which he uses so freely. Otherwise he 
could not consistently declare that the Being to which 
these various predicates apply is unkno’wable. It is 
in fact remarkable that so much knowledge of the 
Absolute is displayed in the attempt to prove that 
the Absolute cannot be known. Careful analysis of 
a concept like that of First Cause certainly shows that 
it contains a wealth of meaning which forbids its 
identification with the Unknowable, even supposing 
that the positive existence of the Unknowable could 
be logically demonstrated. Such an analysis is fur- 
nished by^ St. Thomas and by other representatives 
of Christian philosophy. The method which St. 
Thomas formulated, and which his successors 
adopted, keeps steadily in view the requirements of 
critical thinking, and especially the danger of apply- 
ing the forms of our human knowledge, without due 
rennement, to the Divine Being. The warning 
against our anthropomorphic tendency was clearly 
given before the Absolute had taken its actual place 
in philosophic speculation, or had yielded that place 
to the Unknowable. While this warning is always 
needful, especially in the interest of religion, nothing 
can be gained by the attempt to form a concept of 
God which offers a mere negation to thought and to 
w^orship. It is of course equally futile to propose an 
unknowable Absolute as the basis of reconciliation 
between religion and science. The failure of Spencer’s 
philosophy in this respect is the more disastrous 
because, while it allows full scope to science in in- 
vestigating the manifestations of the Absolute, it 
sets aside the claim of religion to learn anything of 
the power which is thus manifested. (See Agnos- 
ticism, Aseity, Analogy, God, Knowledge, The- 
ology. For Hegel’s conception of the Absolute, 
see Hegelianism, Idealism, Pantheism.) 

Schumacher, The Knowahleneaa of God (Notre Dame, 
Indiana, 1905), contains good biblio^aphy; St. Thomas, 
Summa, I, Q. xiii; Contra Gentea, II, 12, 13; Hamilton, 
Diacuaaiona (New York, I860); Mill, An Examination of 
Sir W. Hamilton^ a JPhiloaophy (Boston, 1865); Mansel, The 
Philoaophy of the Conditioned (London, 1866); Cairo, An 
Introduction to the Philoaophy of Religion (Glasgow, 1901); 
Royce, The World and the Individual (New York, 1900); 
Flint, Agnoatidam (New York, 1903). 

E. A. Pace. 

Absolution (.46= from; solvere -to free), is the 
remission of sin, or of the punishment due to sin, 
granted by the Church. (For remission of punish^ 
ment due to sin. see Censure, Excommunication, 
Indulgence.) Absolution proper is that act of the 


priest whereby, in the Sacrament of Penance, he frees 
man from sin. It presupposes on the part of the 
penitent, contrition, confession, and promise at least 
of satisfaction; on the part of the minister, valid 
reception of the Order of Priesthood and jurisdiction, 
granted by competent authority, over the person 
receiving the sacrament. That there is in the 
Church power to absolve sins committed after bap- 
tism the Council of Trent thus declares: “But the 
Lord then principally instituted the Sacrament 
of Penance, when, being raised from the dead, He 
breathed upon His disciples saying, ‘Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained.’ By which action so 
signal, and words so clear the consent of all the 
Fathers has ever understood that the power of for- 
giving and retaining sins was communicated to the 
Apostles, and to their lawful successors for the 
reconciling of the faithful who have fallen after 
baptism” (Sess. XIV, i). Nor is there lacking in 
divine revelation proof of such power; the classical 
texts are those found in Matthew, xvi, 19; xviii, 18, 
and in John, xx, 21-23. To Peter are given the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. Sin is the great obstacle 
to entrance into the kingdom, and over sin Peter is 
supreme. To Peter and to all the Apostles is given 
the power to bind and to loose, and this again im- 
plies supreme power both legislative and judicial: 
power to forgive sins, power to free from sin’s pen- 
alties. This interpretation becomes more clear in 
studying the rabbinical literature, especially of Our 
Lord’s time, in which the phrase to bind and to 
loose was in common use. (Lightfoot, Horse He- 
braicse; Buxtorf, Lexicon Chald.; Knabenbauer, 
Commentary on Matthew, TI, 66; particularly Maas, 
St. Matthew, 183, 184.) The granting of the power 
to absolve is put with unmistakable clearness in 
St. John’s Gospel: “He breathed upon them and 
said, ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins ye 
shall forgive they are forgiven them; and whose sins 

f e shall retain, they are retained’ ” (xx, 22, 23). 
t were foolish to assert that the power here granted 
by Christ was simply a power to announce the 
Gospel (Council of Trent, Sess. XIX, Can. iii), and 
quite as unwise to contend that here is contained 
no power other than the power to remit sin in the 
Sacrament of Baptism (Ibid., Sess. XIV); for the 
very context is against such an interpreta'tion, and 
the words of the text imply a strictly judicial act, 
while the power to retain sins becomes simply in- 
comprehensible when applied to baptism alone, and 
not to an action involving discretionary judgment. 
But it is one thing to assert that the power of absolu- 
tion was granted to the Church, and another to say 
that a full realization of the grant was in the con- 
sciousness of the Church from the beginning. Bap- 
tism was the first, the great sacrament, the sacra- 
ment of initiation into the kingdom of Christ. Through 
baptism was obtained not only plenary pardon for 
sin, but also for temporal punishment due to sin. 
Man once bom anew, the Christian ideal forbade 
even the thought of his return to sin. Of a conse- 
quence, early Christian discipline was loath to grant 
even once a restoration to grace through the ministry 
of reconciliation vested in the Church. This severity 
was in keeping with St. Paul’s declaration in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews: “For it is impossible for 
those who were once illuminated, have tasted also 
the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the 
Ho]^ Ghost, nave moreover tasted the good word 
of Uod, and the powers of the world to come and are 
fallen away, to be renewed again to penance” etc, 
(vi, 4-6). The persistence of this Christian ideal is 
veiy clear in the “Pastor” of Hennas, where the 
author contends against a rigorist school, that at 
least one opportunity for penance must be given by 
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the Church (III Sim., viii, 11). He grants only one 
such chance, but this is sufficient to establish a 
belief in the power of the Church to forgive sins com- 
mitted after baptism. St. Ignatius in the first days 
of the second century seemingly asserts the power 
to forgive sins when he declares in his letter to the 
Philadelphians that the bishop presides over penance. 
This tradition was continued in the Syrian Church, 
as is evident from passages found in Aphraates and 
Ephrem, and St. John Chrysostom voices this same 
Syrian tradition when he writes “De Sacerdotio"' 
(MigneP. G., LXVII, 643), that Christ has given to 
his priests a power he would not grant to the angels, 
for he has not said to them, 'Whatsoever ye bind, 
will be bound,’ ” etc. ; and further doAvn he adds, 
“The Father hath given all judgment into the hands 
of his Son, and the Son in turn has granted this 
power to his priests.’' 

Clement of Alexandria, who perhaps received his 
inspiration from the “Pastor” of Hennas, tells the 
story of the young bandit whom St. John went after 
and brought back to God, and in the story he speaks 
of the Angel of Penance, ‘'rhv dyyeXop rijs 
meaning the bishop or priest who presided over the 
public penance. Following Clement in the Cate- 
chetical school of Alexandria was Origen (230). 
In the commentary on the words of the Lord’s 
Prayer, “Forgive us our trespasses”, he alludes to 
the practice of penance in the Church, recalling the 
text of John, xx, 21. He asserts that this text is 
proof of the power to pardon sin conferred by Christ 
upon His Apostles and upon their successors. True 
it is that in writing of the extent of the power con- 
ferred, he makes exception for the sins of idolatrv 
and adultery, which he terms irremissible, although 
Dionysius of Corinth (170) years before held that 
no sin was excepted from the power of the keys 
granted by Christ to His Church (Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl., iv, xxiii). In the Alexandrian Church we 
have also the testimony of Athanasius, who in a 
fraraent against the Novatians pointedly asserts: 
^^Ile who confesses his sins, receives from the priest 
pardon for his fault, in virtue of the grace of Christ 
(just as he who is baptized).” Asia Minor is at an 
early date witness of this power to absolve. St. Fir- 
milian, in his famous letter to St. Cyprian, asserts that 
the power to forgive sins was given to the^ Apostles 
and to their successors (Epp. Cyp., LXXV), and 
this tradition is more clearly expressed both in Basil 
and Gregory Nazianzen (P. G., XXXI, 1284; XXXVI, 
356, 357). The Roman tradition is clear in the 
“Pastor” of Hermas, where the power to forgive sins 
committed after bap^tism is defended (Sim., ,viii, 
6, 5; ibid., ix, 19). This same tradition is manifest 
in the Canons of Hippolytus, wherein the prelate con- 
secrating a bishop is directed to pray: '^Grant him, 
0 Lord, the power to forgive sins” (xxii). This is 
still more clearly expressed in the “Constitutiones 
Apostolicae” (P. G., I, 1073): ''Grant him, 0 Lord 
Almighty, by Thy Christ the fulness of Thy spirit, 
that he may have the power to pardon sin, in accord- 
ance with Thy command, that he may loose every 
bond which binds the sinner, by reason of that power 
which Thou hast granted Thy Apostles.” (See also 
Duchesne, “Christian Worship”, 439, 440.) True, 
this power seems to Hermas to be strangely limited, 
while Origen, Tertullian, and the followers of Novar 
tian principles were unwilling to grant that the 
Church had a right to absolve from such sins as 
apostasy, murder, and adultery. However, Calixtus 
settled the question for all time when he declared 
that in virtue of the power of the keys, he would 
grant pardon to all who did penance — Ego . . . 
deUcta pcmitenHd ftmcUs Hahet poUs- 

iatem eccleda delida donandi wl'ftud., xxi). In this 
matter, see Tertullian, “De Puicitii”, which is sim- 
ply a vehement protest against the action of the Pope, 


whom Tertullian accuses of presumption in daring 
to forgive sms, and especially the greater crimes of 
murder, idolatry, etc.— “Idcirco pmesumis et ad te 
derivasse solvendi et alligandi potestatem, id est, ad 
omnem Ecclesiam Petn propinquam.” Tertullian 
himself, before becoming a Montanist, asserts in the 
clearest terms that the power to forgive sins is in 
the Church. “Collocavit Deus in vostibiilo pocni- 
tentiam januam secundam, quje pulsantibus pate- 
faciat [januam]; sed jam semel, quia jam sccundo, se_d 
amplius nunquam, quia proxime frustra” (De Pa^ni- 
tentid, vii, 9, 10). Although Tertullian limits the 
exercise of this power, he stoutly asserts its existence, 
and clearly states that the pardon thus obtained rec- 
onciles the sinner not only with the Church, but with 
God (Harnack, Dogmerigeschichte, I, note 3, 407). 
The whole Montanist controversy is a proof of the 
position taken by the Church and the Jhshops of 
Rome; and the great Doctors of the West affirmed 
in the strongest terms the power to aKsolve grunted 
to the priests of the Clmrch by Christ. (Leo the 
Great, P. L., LIV, 1011-1013; Gregory the Great, 
P. L., LXVI, 1200; .-imbrose, P. L., XV, 1039; XVI, 
468, 477, etc.; Augustine, P. L., XXXIX, 1549-09.) 

From the days, therefore, of Calixtus the power to 
absolve sins committed after baptism is recognized 
as vested in the priests of the C'lnirch in virtue of 
the command of Christ to bind and loose, and of the 
power of the keys. At first this power is timidly 
asserted against the rigorist party; afterwards 
stoutly maintained. At first the sinner is given one 
opportunity for pardon, and gradually this indul- 
gence is extended; true, some doctors thoxight cer- 
tain sins unpardonable,^ save by God alone, I>tit this 
was because they considered that the e.xisting dis- 
cipline marked tlie limits of the power granted by 
Christ. After the middle of tlie fourth century, tlio 
universal practice of public penance prechides any 
denial of a belief in the Church’s t^K)Wer to pardon 
the sinner, though the doctrine and the practice of 
penance were destined to have a still further ex- 
pansion. 

Later Patristic Aoe. — Following the g<ddcn ago 
of the Fathers, the assertion of the riglit to absolve 
and the extension of the power of the keys are even 
more marked. The ancient sacramentaries— -l^eo- 
nine, Gelasian, Gregorian, the "Missalc Krancorum” 
— witness this especially in the ordination service; 
then the bishop prays that "whatever they bind, 
shall be bound” etc* puchesne, Christian Wor- 
ship^, 360, 361). The missionarioi sent from Rome 
to England in the seventh centmy did not wtablish 
a public form of penance, but the affirmatitm of the 
pnest’s power is clear from the " Poenitential© Theo- 
dori”,and from thelegialationon the Continent, which 
was enacted by the monks who cam© from England and 
Ireland (Council of Reims, can, xxxi, Harduln), The 
false decretals (about 850) accentuated the right of 
absolution; and in a sermon of the same century, 
attributed perhaps wrongly to St. a fully 

developed doctrine is found The Saint k speaking 
of the reconciliation of penitents and warns them to 
be sure of their dispositions, their sorrow, their pur- 
pose of amendment; for "we are powerless,” he says, 
to grant pardon, unless you put off the old man : 
but if by sincere repentance you put off the okl 
man with his works, then know that you are reetm- 
cilod to God by Christ, yea and by us, to whom He 
gave the ministry of reoondliation.” And this 
ministry of reconciliation which he claims for the 
priesthood is that ministry and that power granteci 
to the Apostles by Christ when He said, " Whatoo- 
ever -you bind upon emth, shall be bound in heaven” 
(P. L., LXXXvII, 609, 610), The th^logiftni of 
the medieval period, from Alcuin to St. Bernard, 
insist that the right to absolve from tin was ^vm to 
the bishops and priest® who suoweded to the apoitoRo 
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office (Alcuin, P. L., Cl, 652-656; Benedict Levita, 
P. L., C, 357; Jonas of Orleans, P. L., CVI, 152; 
Pseudo-Egbert, P, L., LXXXIX, 415; Haymo of 
Halberstadt, P. L., CXVIII, 762 sqq.). Following 
the theologians, the canonists, such as Regino o? 
Prum, Burchard of Worms, Ivo of Chartres, furnish 
us with fuller proofs of the same power, and Harduin 
(Councils, _ VI, i, 544) cites the fifteenth canon of 
the Council of Trosl4 (909), which states expressly 
that penance through the ministry of Christ's priests 
is “fruitful unto the remission of sins”. This epoch 
closes with St. Bernard, who takes Peter Abelard to 
task for daring to assert that Christ gave the power 
to forgive sins only to His disciples, and conse- 
quently that the successors of the Apostles do not 
enjoy the same privileges (P. L., CLXXXII, 1054). 
But while Bernard insists that the power of 
the keys given to the Apostles is lodged in the 
bishop and in the priests, he with equal stress 
insists that such power be not exercised unless the 
penitent make a full confession of wrong committed 
(ibid., 938). When the great scholastic epoch be- 
gan, the doctrine which obtained was a power to 
absolve sins and this power distinctly recognized, in 
virtue of the power granted by Christ to His Apos- 
tles. On the part of the penitent, sorrow and a 
promise of better life were necessary, and also a 
declaration of sin made to him whom Christ had 
appointed judge. 

Scholastic Age. — At the beginning of the scholas- 
tic age, special stress is laid u^n the power of con- 
trition to secure pardon. St. Anselm of Canterbuiy, 
in a commentary upon Luke xvii, 14, likens tins 
power to that possessed of old by the Jewish 
priest in the case of leprosy (P. L., CL VIII, 662; 
ibid., 361-430). At first sight, the doctrine of 
St. Anselm seemed to annul the power to absolve 
which antiquity had granted to the priesthood, and 
to reduce the office of reconciliation to a mere decla- 
ration that sin had been forgiven. Hugo of St. 
Victor (1097-1141) took ground against Anselm, not 
because Anselm insisted on contrition, but because 
he seemingly left no place for the power of the keys. 
But how admit the one and not the other? Hugo 
says the sinner is “ bound down by obduracy of soul, 
and by the penalty of future damnation”; the grace 
of God frees man from the darkness brought on by 
sin, while the absolution of the priest delivers him 
from the penalty which sin imposes — “The malice 
of sin is best described as obduracy of heart, which is 
first broken by sorrow, that later, in confession, the 
sin itself, i. e. the penalty of damnation, be remitted.” 
There is some obscurity in the text, but Hugo seems 
inclined to hold that the priest absolves from the 
punishment due to sin, ratlier than from sin itself. 
The Master of the Sentences, Peter Lombard, took 
issue with Hugo, and asserted in clear terms that 
charity not only blotted out the stain of sin, but also 
freed the sinner from punishment due to sin. Not 
understanding, however, that penance as a sacra- 
ment is a moral unit, Peter Lombard in turn used 
language which is far from exact. He seems to hold 
that contrition takes away sin and its consequences, 
and when questioned concerning the power granted 
to the priest, he seems to recur to the opinion of 
Anselm that it is declarative. “They remit or re- 
tain sins when they judge and declare them re- 
mitted or retained by God ” (P. L., CXCII, 888). He 
also grants to the priest certain power iia reference 
to the temporal punishment due to sin (ibid.). 
Richard of St. Victor, though he speaks of the opin- 
ion of Peter Lombard as frivolous, in reality 
differs but little from the Master of the Sentences, 
Peter's opinion indeed exercised great influence over 
the minds both of his contemporaries and of the 
following generation. With William of Auvergne 
(who taught up to 1228, when he became Arch- 


bishop of Paris) comes the distinction between con- 
trition and attrition in the Sacrament of Penance. 
Contrition takes away all stain of guilt, while attrition 
prepares the way for the real remission of sin in the 
sacrament. Theologians had recognized the dis- 
tinction between contrition and attrition even before 
William of Paris, but neither Alexander of Hales 
nor Albert, the master of Aquinas, advanced much 
beyond the teaching of Peter Lombard. Both 
seemingly insisted on real contrition before absolu- 
tion, and both also held that such contrition in 
reality took away mortal sin. They did not, how- 
ever, deny the office of the minister, for they both 
held that contrition involved a promise of confes- 
sion [Alb. Mag., IV Sent., List, xvi-xvii (Paris, 1894), 
XXIX, 559, 660, 666, 670, 700]. St. Bonaventure 
(IV, pist. xvii) also admits the distinction between 
contrition and attrition; he asserts the power of 
contrition to take away all sin, even without the 
priest's absolution, confession being necessary only 
when possible. As regards the priest's power to 
pardon sin, he not only admits it, not only asserts 
that absolution forgives sin and its eternal conse- 
quences, but calls it the forma sacramenti. He 
even goes so far as to say that attrition is sufficient 
for pardon if accompanied by absolution (ibid., 
Dist. xviii). When questioned as to the manner 
in which absolution produces its sacramental effect, 
he distinguishes between two forms of absolution 
employed by the priest: the one deprecatory, “Ms- 
ereatur tui” etc., and the other indicative, “Ego 
te absolve”. In the former the priest intercedes 
for the sinner, and this intercession changes his 
attrition into real contrition and secures pardon for 
sin committed. In the latter, which is indicative 
and personal, the priest exercises the power of the 
keys, but remits only a temporal punishment due 
still on account of .sin. This after all is but a new 
way of putting the theory of Peter Lombard (ibid., 
Dist. xviii). St. Thomas Aquinas treats this sub- 
ject in his Commentary on the Master of the Sen- 
tences (IV, Dist. xvii, xviii, xix; Summa Theolo^ca 
III, QQ. Ixxxiv-xc; Supplement, QQ. i-xx; Opuscula, 
De Form^ Absolutionis). Taking the many dis- 
tracted theories of the schoolmen with this partial 
truth, he fused them into a united whole. In the 
commentary on the “Libri Sententiarum” he shows 
clearly that the ministry of the priest is directly in- 
strumental in the forgiveness of sin; for “if the keys 
had not been ordained for the remission of sin, but 
only for release from the penalty (which was the opin- 
ion of the elder scholastics), there would be no need of 
the intention to obtain the effect of the keys for the 
remission of sin”; and in the same place he clearly 
states: “Hence if before absolution one had not been 
perfectly disposed to receive grace, one would receive 
it in sacramental confession and absolution, if no 
obstacle be put in the way” (Dist. xvii, 2, I, art. 3, 
Qusestiuncula iv). He sees clearly that God alone 
can pardon sin, but God uses the instrumentality of 
absolution which, with confession, contrition, and sat- 
isfaction, concurs in obtaining forgiveness, in blotting 
out the stain, in opening the kingdom of heaven, by 
cancelling the sentence of eternal punishment. This 
doctrine is expressed again with equal clearness in the 
“Summa” and in the “Supplement”. In the 
“Summa”, Q. Ixxxiv, art. 3, he states that the abso- 
lution of the priest is the forma sacramenti, and con- 
sequently confession, contrition, and satisfaction must 
constitute “in some way, the matter of the sacra- 
ment”. When asked whether perfect contrition 
secured pardon for sin even outside the Sacrainent 
of Penance, St. Thomas answers in the affirmative; 
but then contrition is no longer an integral part of the 
sacrament; it secures pardon because forgiveness 
comes from perfect charity, independently of the 
instrumentality of the sacramental rite (Supplement, 
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Q. V, a. 1). Duns Scotus not only grants the power of 
absolution in the forgiveness of sin, but goes a step 
farther and asserts that the sacrament consists 
principally in the absolution of the priest, because 
confession, contrition, and satisfaction are not in- 
tegral parts or units in the sacrament, but only nec- 
essary previous dispositions to the reception of divine 
grace and forgiveness. "'There is no similarity, 
therefore, between the priest of the Law in regard to 
leprosy and the priest of the Gospel in regard to sin”, 
and he adds that the priest of the New Law, '"exercet 
actum qui est signum prognosticum, efficax munda- 
tionis sequentis” etc. (edit. Vives, XVIII, 649, 650, in 
Dist. XIX; ibid., 420, 421). Some think this opin- 
ion of Scotus more in conformity with the Council of 
Trent, which calls contrition, confession, and satis- 
faction not “the matter”, but quasi materia, “ as if the 
matter”, of the sacrament; others doubt -whether the 
Council thus meant to class contrition, confession, and 
satisfaction as mere necessary dispositions. This 
doctrine, as taught by St. Thomas and Scotus, finds 
its echo in the Council of Florence, in the decree of 
Eugene IV, as it does in the Council of Trent, -which 
defines (Sess. XIV, chap, iii), "'That the form of the 
Sacrament of Penance, wherein its force principally 
consists, is placed in those words of the priest 'I 
absolve thee' etc., but the acts of the penitent him- 
self are quasi materia of tins Sacrament.” 

Ministeh. — In the closing years of the first cen- 
tury, Ignatius of Antioch asserts that Penance is in 
the hands of the bishop; soon the same i)ower is 
recognized in the priests, and in St. Cyprian, the 
deacon on extraordinary occasions performed the of- 
fice of reconciliation (Batiffol, Th^ol. pos., 145 ifeqq.)* 
The deacon’s power is recognized later on in Alciun, 
in a council held at York, 1194, and in the Council of 
London, 1200 (cap. iii). 

Time. — The ceremonial rite connected with the sac- 
rament of reconciliation has also varied with the 
changing discipline of the Church. The earliest tra- 
dition hints at a public penance — vide tradition supra 
— but very soon there appears the Presbyter Pceni- 
tentiarius; certainly as early as 309 Pope Marcel- 
lus divided Rome into twenty-five districts propter 
haptismum et pmitentiam, and Innocent I (416) 
mentions the "priest whose office it was to judge 
anent sin, to receive the confession of the penitent, 
to watch over his satisfaction, and to present him 
for reconciliation at the proper time”. The case of 
Nectarius who abolished the Presbyter Poenitenti'- 
arius is classical (381-98). This reconciliation gen- 
erally took place on Holy Thursday, and the bishop 
presided. Surely absolution was pronounced on 
Maundy Thursday. This all the sacramentaries at- 
test (Duchesne, Christian Worship, 439, 440); but 
the practice of public penance has given rise to the 
important and difficult question, whether or not the 
absolution granted at the public function of Holy 
Thursday was really the sacramental absolution. 
Theologians have questioned this, many preferring 
to believe that the sacramental absolution was really 
imparted by the Presbyter Poenitentiarius at the 
early stage of public penance, even before the satis- 
faction was complete. They allege as their reasons 
the long delay which otherwise would have been 
necessary and the fact that the bishop absolved on 
Holy Thursday, while the confession had been heard 
previously by the Presbyter Pcmitentiarius (Palmi- 
eri, De poemt., App. II, nn. 8, 9). But there are 
many others who tmnk the traditional truth concern- 
ing the Sacrament of Penance cannot be safeguarded 
unless it is admitted that, ordinarily speaking, sacra- 
mental absolution was given only after the comple- 
tion of the penance imposed and m the public session 
of Holy Thursday. What was done, they ask, be- 
fore the institution of the Presbyter Peenitentiarius, 
or where there was no such functionary? And they 


answer the objections brought forward above by say- 
ing that there is no evidence in early history that a 
first absolution was imparted by the priests -who de- 
termined the necessity of undergoing^ public satisfac- 
tion, nor are we permitted a priori to judge of ancient 
ways in the light of our modern practice (Boudinhon, 
Revue d’histoire de litt6rature relig., II, sec. iii, 
329, 330, etc.; Batiffol, Tbeolog. posit., Les origines 
de la penitence, IV, 145 sqq.). Moreover, there is 
full evidence of a reconciliation on Holy Thursday; 
there are canons as late as the sixth century forbid- 
ding priests to reconcile penitents, mcomulto epis~ 
copo (Batiffol, ibid. 192, 193), and even as late as 
the ninth century there is clear testimony that ab- 
solution was not given until after the imposed pen- 
ance had been completed (Benedict Levita, P. L., 
XCVII, 715; Rabanus Maurus, P. L., CVTI, 342; 
Harduin, Councils, V, 342); and -when absolution 
was granted before Holy Thursday it was after the 
fashion of an exception (Pseudo Alcuin, Cl, 1102): 
"Denique admonendi sunt ut^ ad ccenam Domini 
redeant ad reconciliationem: si vero interest causa 
itineris . . . reconciliet eum statim” etc. This ex- 
ception gradually became the rule, especially after 
the Scholastics of the Middle Age period began to 
distinguish clearly the different parts which make 
up the Sacrament of Penance. 

Form. — It is the teaching of the Council of Trent 
that the form of the Sacrament of Ponancc, wdierein 
its force principally consists, is placed in these words 
of the minister, "I absolve thoo”; to -which words 
certain prayers are, according to the custom of Holy 
Church, laudably added etc. (Soss. XIV, iii). That 
the public penance was concluded with some sort of 
prayer for pardon, is the doctrine of antiquity, par- 
ticularly as contained in the earliest sacramentaries 
^uchesne, Christian Worship, 440, 441). Leo the 
Great (450) does not hesitate to assort that imrdon 
is impossible without the prayer of the priest (“ut 
indulgentia nisi supplicationibus sacerdotuin no<iuoat 
obtineri”). In the early Church those forms cer- 
tainly varied (Duchesne, loc. cit.). Surely all the 
sacramentaries assert that the form was deprecatory, 
and it is only in the eleventh century that we find a 
tendency to pass to indicative and personal formulic 
(Duchesne, loc. cit.). Some of the forms used at the 
transition period are interesting: "May Cod absolve 
thee from all thy sins, and through the penance im- 
posed mayst thou be absolved by the Father, the 
Son, the Holy Ghost, by the Angels, by the Saints, 
and by me, a wretched sinner” (Garofali, Ordo ad 
dandam pocnitentiam, 15). Then come really in- 
dicative and personal formula^ often preceded by 
the supplicatory prayer. "Misereatur tui” etc. 
These forms, while much the same in substance, vary 
in wording not a little Wacant, Diet, da th^oL, 
167). It was not until the scholastic doctrine of 
""matter and form” in the sacraments reached its 
full development that the formula of absolution be- 
came fixed as we have it at present, The form in 
use in the Roman Church to^y has n«H changeci 
since long before the Council of Florence. It m di- 
vided into four parts as follows:— 

(1) Deprecatory prayer. “May the Almighty (Jod 
have mercy on you, and forgiving your aiiw. bring 
you to life everlasting. Amen.” Then, lifting hk 
right hand towards the penitent, the priwt continues: 
""May the Almighty and Merciful God grant you 
pardon, absolution, and remiseion of your sins”. 
(2) “May Our Lord Jesus Christ absolve you, and L 
by His authority, absolve you from every lK)nd or 
excommunication [suspension, in tlie case of a cleric 
only] and interdict as far as I can and you may need. ” 
0) "I absolve you from your sins in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoat. 
Amen.” (While repeating the xmxam of the Trinity, 
the pnest makes the sign of the croas over the p«ai- 
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tent.) (4) “May the Passion of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the merits of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of 
all the Saints, what good you, have done or what 
evil you have suffered be to you for the remission of 
(your) sins, growth in grace and the reward of ever- 
lasting life. Amen." In the decree “Pro Arme- 
nis", 1439, Eugene IV teaches that the “form" of the 
Sacrament is really in those words of the priest: “Ego 
absolve te a peceatis tuis in nomine Patris" etc., 
and theologians teach that absolution would be valid 
should the priest use, “Absolvo te", “Absolve te a 
peceatis tuis", or words that are the exact equiva- 
lent (Suarez, Disp., XIX, i, n. 24; Lugo, Disp., XIII, 
i, nn. 17, IS; Lehmkuhl, de Poenit., 9th ed., 199). 

In the Oriental churches the present forms are dep- 
recatory, though they by no means exclude the idea 
of a judicial pronouncement on the part of the min- 
ister. Such are the forms of absolution among (a) 
Greeks, (b) Russians, (c) Syrians, (d) Armenians, 
(e) Copts. Is the indicative form necessary? Many 
learned Catholics seem to hold that the indicative 
form as used at present in the Roman Church is nec- 
essary even for the validity of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. The great Doctor of the Sacrament, St. Al- 
phonsus (De Sac. Poenit., n. 430), declares that no 
matter what may be the verdict from the point of 
view of history, it is of faith since the Council of 
Trent that the indicative form is essential. St. 
Thomas and Suarez also declare that the indicative 
form is necessary. Others equally learned, and per- 
haps better versed in history, hold that in the light of 
the Divine institution the deprecative form must not 
be excluded, and that the Council of Trent in its decree 
did not intend to make final pronouncement in the 

E remises. They point out with Morinus (De Poenit., 
lib. VIII) that up to the twelfth century the depre- 
catory form was employed both in the East and in 
the West: that it is still in use among the Greeks 
and among Orientals generally. In the li^ht, 
therefore, of history and of theological opinion it is 
perfectly safe to conclude that the deprecatory form 
IS certainly not invalid, if it exclude not the idea of 
judicial pronouncement (Palmieri, Parergon, 127; 
Murter, de Poenit.; Duchesne, loc. cit. ; Soto, Vas- 
quez, Estius, et al.). Theologians, however, have 
questioned whether or not the deprecatory form 
would be valid to-day in the Latin Church, and they 
point out that Clement VIII and Benedict XIV have 
prescribed that Greek priests should use the indica- 
tive form whensoever they absolve penitents belong- 
ing to the Latin Rite. But this is merely a matter 
of discipline, and such decrees do not give final de- 
cision to the theological question, for in matters of 
administration of the Sacraments those in authority 
simply follow the safest and most conservative opin- 
ions. Morinus is followed by Tournely in asserting 
that only the indicative form is to-day valid in the 
Latin Church (Morinus, De poenit., Lib. VIII; Tour- 
nely, ibid., de absolutionis form^); but many hold 
that if the deprecatory form exclude not the judicial 
pronouncement of the priest, and consequently be 
really equivalent to the ego te absolvo, it is surely 
not invalid, though all are agreed that it would be 
illicit as contravening the present law and discipline 
of the Roman Church. Some, not pronouncing judg- 
ment on the real merits of the case, think that the 
Holy See has withdrawn faculties from those who do 
not use the indicative form, but in the absence of 
positive ordinance this is by no means certain. 

Conditional Absolution. — Antiquity makes no 
mention of conditional absolution. Benedict XIV 
alludes in “De Synodo " (Bk. VII, c. xv) to a passage 
of Gandavensis (d. 1293) , but it is doubtful whether the 
learned pontiff caught the meaning of the theologian 
of Ghent. Gerson in the fifteenth century, both in 
“De schismate tollendo" and “De imitate ecelesise", 
stands as sponsor for conditional absolution, although 
I.— 5 


Cajetan, a century later, calls Gerson ’s position mere 
superstition. But Gerson’s position gradually ob- 
tained, and in our day all theologians grant that 
under certain circumstances such absolution is not 
only valid but also legitimate (Lehmkuhl-Gury, De 
poenit., absoL sub conditione); valid, because judi- 
cial pronouncements are often rendered under cer- 
tain conditions, and the Sacrament of Penance is 
essentially a judicial act (Counc. of Trent, Sess. XIV); 
also, because God absolves in heaven when certain 
conditions are fulfilled here below. The fulfilment 
may_ escape man’s judgment, but God no man may 
deceive. This very doubt makes conditional abso- 
lution possible. Conditions are either (a) present, 
(b) past, or (c) future. Following a general law, 
whensoever the condition leaves in suspense the ef- 
fect intended by the Sacrament, the Sacrament itself 
is null and void. If the condition does not suspend 
the sacramental efficacy, the Sacrament may be valid. 
As a consequence, all future conditions render abso- 
lution invalid: “1 absolve you if you die to-day." 
This is not true of conditions past or present, and 
absolution given, for example, on condition that the 
subject has been baptized, or is still alive, would cer- 
tainly not invalidate the Sacrament. What is in 
itself valid may not be legitimate, and in this impor- 
tant matter reverence due the holy Sacrament must 
ever be kept in mind, and also the spiritual need of 
the penitent. The doctrine commonly received is 
that whenever conditional absolution will safeguard 
the holiness and dignity of the Sacrament it may be 
employed, or whenever the spiritual need of the peni- 
tent is clear, but at the same time dispositions nec- 
essary for the valid reception of the Sacrament are in 
doubt, then it would be a mercy to impart absolu- 
tion even if under condition. 

Indirect Absolution. — Closely allied to coudi^ 
tional is the absolution termed indirect. It obtains 
whenever absolution is granted for a fault that has 
not been submitted to the jud^ent of the minister 
in the tribunal of penance. Forgetfulness on the 
part of the penitent is responsible for most cases of 
indirect absolution, though sometimes reservation 
(see Reserved Cases) may be. 

Granting of Absolution. — In virtue of Christ’s 
dispensation, the bishops and priests are made judges 
in the Sacrament of Penance. The power to bind 
as well as the power to loose has been given by Christ. 
The minister therefore must have in mind not only 
his own powers, viz., order and jurisdiction, but he 
must also keep in mind the dispositions of the peni- 
tent. If (a) the penitent is well-disposed, he must 
absolve; (b) if the penitent lack the requisite dispo- 
sitions, he must endeavour to create the proper frame 
of mind, for he cannot and may not absolve one in- 
disposed; (c) when dispositions remain doubtful, he 
employs the privilege given above in conditional ab- 
solution. When the minister sees fit to grant abso- 
lution, then he pronounces the words of- the form 
(supra) over the penitent. It is commonly taught 
that the penitent must be physically present; conse- 
quently, absolution by telegraph has been declared 
invalid, and when questioned in regard to absolution 
by the telephone the Sacred Congregation (1 July, 
1884) answered Nihil respondendum. 

Absolution Outside the Latin Church. — (I) In 
the Greek Church. The belief of the ancient Greek 
Church has been set forth above. That the Greeks 
have always believed that the Church has power to 
forgive sin, that they believe it at present, is clear 
from the formulse of absolution in vogue among aU 
branches of the Church; also from the decrees of 
synods which since the Reformation have again and 
again expressed this belief (Alzog on Cyril Lucaris, 
III, 465; Synod of Constantinople, 1638; Synod 
of Jassy, 1642; Synod of Jerusalem, 1672). In the 
Synod of Jerusalem the Church reiterates its belief in 
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Seven Sacraments, among them Penance, which the 
Lord established when He said: “Whose sins you 
shall forgive they are forgiven them, and wliose sins 
you shall retain they are retained. " The formulae of 
absolution are generally deprecatory, and if now and 
then the indicative form appears, it may be traced to 
Latin sources. 

(II) Russian Church. The belief of the Greek 


all absolution merely declarative, and reduce the 
pardon granted by the Church to the merest an- 
nouncement of the Gospel, especially of remission of 
sins through Christ. Zwingli held that Ciod alone 
pardoned sin, and he saw nothing but idolatry in 
the practice of hoping for pardon trom a mere crea- 
ture. If confession had auglit of good it was merely 
as direction. Calvin denied all idea of sacrament 


is naturally also that of the Russian. Rus- 
sian theologians all hold that the Church possesses 
the power to forgive sins, where there is true repent- 
ance and sincere confession. The form in use at 
present is as follows: “My child, N. N., may our 
Lord and God Christ Jesus by the mercy of His love 
absolve thee from thy sins; and I, His unworthy 
priest, in virtue of the authority committed to me, 
absolve thee and declare thee absolved of thy sins 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, Amen.” 

(III) Armenians. Denzinger, in his “Ritus Orien- 
talium” (1863), gives us a full translation of the peni- 
tential ritual used by the Armenians. The present 
version is from the ninth century. The form of ab- 
solution is declarative, though it is preceded by a 
prayer for mercy and for pardon. It is as follows: 
“May the merciful Lord have pity on thee and for- 
give thee thy faults; in virtue of my priestly power, 
by the authority and command of God expressed in 
these words, ‘Whatsoever you shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven’, I absolve thee from thy 
sins, I absolve thee from thy thoughts, from thy 
words, from thy deeds, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and I restore 
thee to the Sacrament of the Holy Church. May all 
thy good works be for thee an increase of merit, may 
they be for the ^ory of life everlasting. Amen. 

(IV) Copts, Dr. Hyvernat asserts that the litur- 
gical books of the Copts have no penitential formulae, 
nor is this surprising, for they inscribe in the ritual 
only those things not found in other rituals. Father 
du Bernat, writing to P^re Fleurian (Lettres 4difi- 
antes), says, in reference to the Sacrament of 
Penance among the Copts, that the Copts loelieve 
themselves bound to a full confession of their sins. 
This finished, the priest recites over them the prayer 
said at the beginning of the Mass, the prayer asking 
pardon and forgiveness from God; to this is added the 
so-called “Benediction”, which Father Bernat says 
is like the prayer said in the Latin Church after ab- 
solution has been iniparted. Dr. Hyvernat, however, 
asserts that Father Bernat is mistaken when he likens 
the Benediction to our Passio Domini, for it is 
like the Latin prayer only inasmuch as it is recited 
after absolution. 

(V) Jacobites. (For the earliest tradition in the 
Syrian Church see above, Absolution in Patristic 
age.) The Syrians who are united with the Roman 
See now use the declarative form in imparting abso- 
lution. This formula is, however, of recent date. 
The present Jacobite Church not only holds and has 
held the power to absolve from sin, but its ritual is 
expressive of this same power. Denzinger ® itus Ori- 
entalium) has preserved for us a twelfth-century doo- 
ument which gives in full the order of absolution, 

(y I) Nestorians. The Nestorians have at all times 
believed m the power to absolve in the Sacrament of 
Pe^nce. Assemani, Renaudot, Badger (Nestorians 
and their Rituals), also Denzinger, have the fullest in- 
formation on this point. It is noticeable that their 
^ absolution is deprecatory, not indicative. 

(VII) Protestants. The earliest Reformers at- 
tacked^ virulently the penitential practice of the 
Catholic Church, particularly the confession of sins 
to a priest. Their opinions expressed in their later 
theological works do not differ as markedly from the 
old position as one might suppose, The Lutheran 
tenet of justification by faith alone would make 


when there was question of Penance; but he held 
that the pardon expressed by the minister of the 
Church gave to the penitent a greater guarantee of 
forgiveness. The Confession styled “Helvetian’^ 
contents itself with denying the necessity of confes- 
sion to a priest, but holds that the power granted by 
Christ to absolve is simply the power to preach to 
the people the Gospel of Jesus, and as a consequence 
the remission of sins: “Rite itaque et ellicacitcr min- 
istri absolvunt dum evangelium Christ! ct in hoc 
remissionem peccatoruin priedicant. ” 

(VIII) Anglican Church. In the ‘'Book of Com- 
mon Prayer” there is a formula of Absolution in 
Matins, at the communion service, and in the visita- 
tion of the sick. The first two are general, akin to 
the liturgical absolution in use in the Roman Church; 
the third is individual by the very nature of the case. 
Of the third absolution the rubric speaks as follows: 
“Here shall the sick person bo moved to make a 
special confession of his sins if he feel his conscience 
troubled with any weighty mat ter. After which con- 
fession, the priest shall absolve him (if ho humlily 
and heartily desire it) after this sort: Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath left power to His Church to 
absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in 
Him, of His great mercy forgive thee thine offences, 
and by His authority committed to me, 1 absolve 
thee from all thy sins, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” This 
is the form generally employed by the Anglican 
clergymen when they absolve after having heard 
private confessions. These formula*, even the last^ 
are indeed vague, and in the light of Anglican inter- 
pretation (always excepting the advanced Ritualists) 
mean little more than the power to declare sins for- 
given (Convocation, 1873; Lambeth Conference, 1877; 
Liddon’s “Life of Pusey’O* 

The Ritualists, since the Pusey sermon of 1840, 
have held with more or less variance that Christ has 
granted to His priests the power to forgive sins. 
They have also held that this power should be exer- 
cised after confession has been made to the minister 
of the Church. Among Ritualists themselves some 
have insisted that confession to the priest was neces- 
sary either in re or in voto, others have not gone to 
such lengths. On the discussion in the year 1898, 
Dr. Temple wrote a Pastoral. One may consult with 
profit MashelPs “Enquiry upon the Doctrine of the 
Anglican Church on Absolution”; Boyd’s “Confes- 
sion, Absolution and Real Presence”; Father (Jall- 
wey’s “Twelve Lectures on Ritualism” (Ixmdon, 
1879). Edward J. Iianma. 

Absolution, Canonical* See Ommvm; Excom- 
munication. 

Absolutism. See Frbdrstination. 

Abstemii. — An abstemiun is one who cannot take 
wine without risk of vomitin|^. As, therefore, the 
consecra-tion at Mass must be effected in both species, 
of bread and wine, an abstemiuB is consecptently 
irregular. St. Alphonsus, followiM the opinion of 
Suarez, teaches that such irregufarity is de jure 
divino; and^ tha^ therefore, the Pope cannot dis- 
pense from it. ’ The term is also appfied to one who 
has a strong distaste for wine, though able to take 
a small quantity. A distaste of this nature dQ« not 
constitute irregularity, but a papal dispen^tbn i» 
required, m order to excuse from the ui® of wine at 
the purification of the chalio® and the ablution 
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of the priest’s fingers at the end of Mass. In these 
cases the use of wine is an ecclesiastical law from 
whose observance the Church has power to dispense. 
A decree of Propaganda, dated 13 January, 1665, 
grants a dispensation in this sense to missionaries 
m China, on account of the scarcity of wine; various 
similar rulings are to be found in the collection of the 
decrees of the Congregation of Rites. Abstention 
from the use of wine has, occasionally, been declared 
obligatory by heretics. It was one of the tenets 
of Gnosticism in the second century. Tatian, the 
founder of the sect known as the Encratites, forbade 
the use of wine, and his adherents refused to make 
use of it even in the Sacrament of the Altar; in its 
lace they used water. These heretics, mentioned 
y St. Irenseus (Adv. Hser., I, xxx), are known as 
Hydroparastes, Aquarians, and Encratites. The 
great Manichean heresy followed a few years later. 
These heretics, in their turn, professed the greatest 
ossible aversion to wine, as one of the sources of sin. 
t. Augustine, in his book against heresies, ch. xlvi, 
says of them, “Vinum non bibunt, dicentes esse fel 
principum tenebrarum” — '"They drink no wine, for 
they say it is the gall of the princes of darkness.’’ 
They made use of water in celebrating Mass. At 
the beginning of the Reformation, one of the griev- 
ances alleged against the Church was that she did 
not allow the faithful to communicate under both 
kinds. ''We excuse the Church”, so runs the Augs- 
burg Confession, "which has sufered the injustice 
of only receiving under one kind, not being able to 
have both; but we do not excuse the authors of this 
injustice, who maintain that it was right to forbid 
the administering of the complete Sacrament.” 
How, then, were those to be admitted to the Lord’s 
Table, who were unable to communicate under the 
species of wine? A decree of the Synod of Poitiers, 
in 1560, reads; "The Bread of the Lord’s Supper 
shall be administered to those who cannot drink 
the wine, on condition that they shall declare that 
they do not abstain out of contempt.” Other 
Protestant synods also lay down the rule that per- 
sons unable to take wine shall be admitted to the 
Lord’s Table on condition that they shall at least 
touch with their lips the cup which holds the species 
of wine. Jurieu, on the other hand, starting from 
the principle that Christ has founded the essence 
of the Eucharist on the two ^ecies, held that an 
ahstemivs does not receive the Sacrament, because it 
consists of two parts, and he receives only one. A 
great controversy ensued among the Protestants 
themselves on this point. Bossuet held that com- 
munion under both kinds could not be of divine 
obligation, since many would thereby be deprived 
of the Sacrament owing to a natural weakness. 

Benedetto Ojetti, Synopsis Rerum Moralium et Juris 
Pontificii (1904); Theologia Moralis Sti. Alphonsi, Lib. VII, 
409; Collectanea S. Congregationia de Propaganda Fide^ 
N. 798; Bosstjet, La Tradition dif endue aur la matihre de la 
communion sous une eapdce, VI; Jerome in Diet, de thiol, 
cath.j, £». V. Abathme; Corblet, Hiat. du Sacrement de VEucharis- 
tie (raris, 1886). 

Jos. N. Gignac. 

Abstinence. — ^Inasmuch as abstinence signifies ab- 
staining from food, the Bible narrative points to the 
first instance wherein such a course of conduct was 
imposed by law (Gen., ii, 16, 17). The obvious pur- 
pose of this mandate was to lead the moral head 
of the human race to recognize the necessary de- 
pendence of creature upon Creator. The hour 
which witnessed the trans^ession of this lawimarked 
an increase in the debt which the creature owed the 
Creator. Adam’s disobedience rendered all men 
criminal, and liable to the necessity of appeasing 
God’s justice. To meet this new exigency nature 
dictated the necessity of penance; positive legisla- 
tion determined the ways and means whereby this 
natural obligation would best be concreted. The 


chief results of this determination are positive stat- 
utes concerning fasting and abstinence. Laws re- 
lating to fasting are principally intended to define 
what pertains to the quantity of food allowed on 
days of fasting, while those regulating abstinence, 
%vhat refers to the quality of viands. In some in- 
stances both obligations coincide; thus, the Fridays 
of Lent are days of fasting and abstinence. In other 
instances the law of abstinence alone binds the 
faithful; thus ordinary Fridays are simply days of 
abstinence. The purpose of this article is to trace 
the history of ecclesiastical legislation regarding the 
law of abstinence, as well as to examine the motives 
which underlie this legislation. 

The Bible: Abstinence in The Old Testament. 
— Fasting implying abstinence was ordained by law 
for the Day of Atonement (Levit., xvi, 29 sq.). The 
ceremony incident to this feast was observed by the 
Jews on the fifth day before the feast of Tabernacles. 
From evening of the ninth until evening of the tenth 
day labour and eating were strictly prohibited.' 
Besides this passage the sacred narrative contains 
many others w^hich show how adversity moved the 
Jews to assume the burden of fasting and abstinence 
in a spirit of penance (Judges, xx, 26; Judith, vi, 20; 
Joel, 1 , 14; ii, 15). Moreover, the Jews abstained on 
the ninth day of the fourth month, because on that, 
day Nabuchodonosor captured Jerusalem (Jerem., 
lii, 6); on the tenth day of the fifth month, because 
on that day the temple was burned (Jerem., lii, 12 sq.);‘ 
on the third day of the seventh month, because on 
that dayGodolias had been murdered (Jerem., xli, 2); 
and on the tenth day of the tenth month, because 
on that day the Chaldees commenced the siege of 
Jerusalem (IV Kings, xxv, 1 sq.). They were told 
that fidelity to these regulations would bring joy, 

f ladness, and great solemnities to the house of 
uda (Zach., viii, 19). During the month of new 
corn they were obliged to spend seven days without 
leaven, and to eat the bread of affliction in memory 
of their delivery from Egypt (Dent., xvi, 3). In 
addition to those indications concerning the sea- 
sons of abstinence amongst the Jews, the sacred 
text contains passages regarding the ways and means 
whereby the law of abstinence assumed more definite 
shape amongst them. After the deluge God said 
to Noe*. "Everything that moveth upon the earth 
shall be a meat for you, saving that flesh with blood 
you shall not eat” (Gen., ix, 3, 4; similar passages are 
contained in Levit., vii, 26 sq,; xvii, 14 sq.; Deut., xii, 
15, 16). A prohibition whereby corn, oil, wine, and 
the first-born of herds and cattle are forbidden in 
towns is set forth in Deut., xii, 17. Priests were 
forbidden to drink any intoxicant lest they die 
(Levit., X, 9). The eleventh chapter of Leviticus 
contains a detailed enumeration of the various 
beasts, birds, and fish that fall under the ban. Such 
were reputed unclean. Abstinence from things 
legally unclean was intended to train the Israelites 
in the pursuit of spiritual cleanness. 

The Old Testament furnishes several instances of 
celebrated personages who betook themselves to this 
chastisement of the flesh. David kept fast on ac- 
count of the child born of the wife of Uxias (II Kings, 
xii, 16); Esther humbled her body with fasts (Esth., 
xiv, 2); Judith fasted all the days of her life (Jud. , viii, 
6); Daniel ate neither bread nor flesh till the days of 
three weeks were accomplished (Dan., x, 3); and 
Judas Machabeus and all the people craved mercy 
in tears and fasting (II Mach., xiii, 12). Moreover, 
Esdras commanded a fast by the river Ahava (I 
Esd., viii, 21). The King of Ninive proclaimed a fast 
in Ninive whereby neither man nor beasts should 
taste anything, whether of food or drink (Jonas, iii, 7). 
Moses (Exod., xxxiv, 28) and Elias (III Kings, xix, 8) 
spent forty days in abstinence and fasting. Finally, 
the Pharisee in the Temple declared that he fasted 
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*Hwice in a week” (Luke^ xviii, 12). Apropos of 
this passage Duchesne says that Monday and Thurs- 
day were days of fasting among the pious Jews 
(“ Christian Worship”, London, 1903, 22S). 

The New Test/Uient. — In the first portion of his 
Gospel St. Matthew relates how Christ passed forty 
days in the desert, during which time neither food 
nor drink passed his lips. No doubt this penance 
of the God-man was not only expiatory, but also 
exemplary. True, Christ did_ not explicitly define 
the days nor the weeks wherein his follo'svers would 
be obliged to fast and abstain. At the same time 
his example, coupled with his reply to the disciples 
of the Baptist, is an evidence that the future would 
find his followers subjected to regulations whereby 
they would fast after the bridegroom had been taken 
away The only piece of clearly defined legislation 
concerning abstinence embodied in the New Testa- 
ment was framed by the Council of Jerusalem,^ pre- 
scribing ^‘abstinence from things sacrificed to idols, 
and from blood, and from things strangled ” (Acts, xv, 
29). Nevertheless the Acts of the Apostles give 
evidence of a tendency on the part of the Church, 
as an organized body, to prepare the way for im- 
portant events by abstinence and fasting (Acts, xiii, 
3; xiv, 22). In fine, St. Paul sets forth the necessity 
of abstinence when he says that “everyone striving 
for the mastery must abstain from all things (I Cor., 
ix, 25); and “let us exhibit ourselves as the minis- 
ters of Christ in labours, watchings, and fastings” 
(II Cor., vi, 5), which he had often practised (II 
Cor., xi, 27). 

The Latin Church: Subjects under, and Ma- 
terial Element of, the Law.— Throughout the 
Latin Church the law of abstinence prohibits all 
responsible subjects from indulging in meat diet on 
duly appointed days. Meat diet comprises the flesh, 
blood, or marrow of such animals and birds as con- 
stitute flesh meat according to the appreciation of 
intelligent and law-abiding Christians. For this 
reason the use of fish, vegetables, molluscs, crabs, 
turtles, frogs, and such-like cold-blooded creatures 
is not at variance with the law of abstinence. Am- 
phibians arc relegated to the category wherounto 
they bear most striking resemblance. This classifi- 
cation can scarcely preclude all doubt regarding 
viands prohibited by the law of abstinence. Local 
usage, together with the practice of intelligent and 
conscientious Christians, generally holds a key for 
the solution of mooted points in such matters, other- 
wise the decision rests with ecclesiastical authority. 
Furthermore, on many fasting days during the year 
the law of abstinence bars the use of such viands 
as bear some identity of origin with flesh meat. 
For this reason eggs, milk, butter, cheoso, and lard 
are interdicted (St. Thomas, Summa, JI-II, Q. evii. 
art. ult., ad 3). The Church enjoins the ways and 
means whereby her subjects must satisfy the obli- 
gation of doing penance inculcated by natural law. 
Many of the Fathers allude to the exercise of ec- 
clesiastical authority in reference to the obligation 
of abstinence. The disciplinary canons of various 
councils boar witness to the actual exercise of au- 
thority in the same . direction. Texts of theology 
and catechisms of Christian doctrine indicate that 
the oblkation of abstaining forms an element in one 
of the Commandments of the Church. Satisfaction 
for sin is an item of primary import in the moral 
order. Naturally enough, abstinence contributes no 
small share towards the realization of this end. As 
a consequence, the law of abstinence embodies a 
serious obligation whose transgression, objectively 
considered, ordinarily involves a mortal sm. The 
unanimous verdict of theologians, the constant 
practice of the faithful, and the mind of the Church 
place this point beyond cavil They who would 
fain minimize the character of this obligation so os 


to relegate all transgressions, save such as originate 
in contempt, to the category of venial sin are 
anathematized by Alexander VII ^ [Of Prop 23, 
ap. Bucceroni, Enchiridion Morale, 145 (Rome, 1905)]. ■ 
In fine, the Trullan synod (can. 5<S, ap. Ilciele, 
“History of the Councils of the Church”, V, 231, Ed- 
inburgh, 1896) inflicts deposition on cleri(‘s and 
excommunication on laymen who violate this law. 
Furthermore, theologians claim that a gric\’oiis sm 
is committed as often as flesh meat is consumed m 
any quantity on abstinence days (Sporcr, Tlieologia 
Morahs super Decalogum, I, Do observ. jejunii, § 2, 
assert. II), because the law is negative, and binds 
semper ct pro semper. In other words, the pro- 
hibition of the Church in this matter is absolute. At 
times, however, the quantity of prohibited material 
may be so small that the law suffers no substantial 
violation. From an objective standpoint such trau.s- 
gressions carry the giiilt of venial sin. hloralists 
are by no means unanimous in deciding whore tlie 
material element of such minor disorders ptissos into 
a material disorder of major importance. (Some 
think that an ounce of flesh meat suflieos to con- 
stitute a serious broach of this law, whereas others 
claim that nothing short of two ouiu'os involves in- 
fringement of this obligation. Ordinarily, tlie actual 
observance of the law is confined to such circum- 
stances as carry no insupportable ].)urden. Tins is 
why the sick, the infirm, mendicants, labourers, and 
such as find difficulty in procuring fish diet are not 
bound to observe the law as long as such conditions 
prevail. 

Days of Abstinence. (1) Friday . — From the 
dawn of Christianity, Friday has lieeu signaliz<Hl as an 
abstinence day, in order to do homage to the memory 
of Christ suffering and dying on that day of the 
week. The “Teaching of the Apostkis ” (viii), Clem- 
ent of Alexandria (Strom., VI, 7.5), aiulTortiiHiun (He 
jejun., xiv) make o.xplicit mention of this practice. 
Pope Nicholas I (8r)8-8()7) declaras that ab.stineneo 
from flesh moat is enjoined on Fridays. Theri^ is 
every reason to conjecture that Innocent III (1 H)S- 
1216) had the existence of this law in mind wlu'n 
he said that this obligation is suTipressod us often 
as Christmas Day falls on Friday ( 1)0 ob.serv. jejunii, 
ult. cap. ap. Layman, Thoologia Mciralis, I, iv, 
tract, viii, ii). Moreover, the way in which the 
custom of abstaining on Saturday originaftHl in the 
lloman Church is a striking ovidom’o of the early 
institution of Friday as an abstinmieo day. 

(2) Saturday . — As early as the time of dVrtulliiui, 
some churches occasionally prolonged Friday 
abstinence and fast so as to eml)ruce Salimlay. 
Tertullian (Do jojunio, xiv) culls this practict^ con- 
tinuare jcinnium—un expression sulwequontly su- 
perseded by superponere jejumum. Such prolong- 
ations were quite common at the end of tfio third 
century. The Council of Elvira (can. xxvi,ap. llefekv 
op. cit., I, 147) enjoins tho olwervanco of one such 
fast and abstinence every month, except during 
July and August. At tho same timo tho fathers of 
Elvira abrogated the “superposition” which had 
up to that timo boon obligatory on all Haturdays 
(Duchesne, op. cit., 231). Moreover, Gregory Vll 
(1073-85) speaks in no uncertain tornw of the obli- 
gation to abstain on Saturdays, when lie declares 
that all Christians are bound to abstain from flesh 
meat on Saturday as often as no major Bolomnity 
(c, g. Christmas) occurs on Saturday, or no in- 
firmity servos to cancel tho obligation (cap. CJuia 
dies, d. 5, do consocrat.^ ap. Joannes, Azor, Inst. 
Moral. I, Bk, VII, c, xii). Various authors have 
assigned dififoront reasons to account for tho exten- 
sion of tho obligation so as to bind the faithful to 
abstain not only on Fridays, but also on Saturdays. 
Some hold that this practice was inaugurated to 
commemorate the burial of Christ Jesus; others 
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that it was instituted to imitate the Apostles and 
Disciples of Christ, who, together with the Holy 
Women, mourned^ the death of Christ even on the 
seventh day; while others claim that it owes its 
origin to the conduct of St. Peter, who passed Satur- 
day in prayer, abstinence, and fasting, to prepare to 
meet Simon Magus on the following day (Acts, viii, 
18 sq.; cf. Migne, P._L. XLIX, coll. 147, 148). Though 
the Roman Pontiffs have constantly refused to 
abrogate the law of abstaining on Saturday, special 
indults dispensing with the obligation have been 
granted to the faithful in many parts of the world. 

(3) Lent . — In point of duration, as well as in point 
of penitential practices. Lent has been the subject 
of many vicissitudes. In the days of St. Irenieus 
(177-202) the season of penance preceding Easter 
was of rather short duration. Some fasted and 
therefore abstained from flesh meat etc. for one 
day, others for two days, and others again for a 
greater number of days. No distinct traces of the 
quadragesimal observance are discernible until the 
fourth century. The decrees of the Council of Nicaea 
in 325 (can. v, ap. Hefele, op. cit., I, 387) contain the 
earliest mention of Lent. Thenceforward ecclesi- 
astical history contains numerous allusions to those 
forty days. Nevertheless, the earliest references to 
the quadragesimal season indicate that it was then 
usually considered a time of preparation for baptism, 
or for the absolution of penitents, or a season of 
retreat and recollection for people living in the 
world. True, fasting and abstinence formed part 
of the duties characterizing this season, but there 
was little or no uniformity in the manner of observ- 
ance. On the contrary, different countries adopted 
a different regime. At Rome it was customary to 
spend but three weel^s, immediately before Easter, 
in abstinence, fasting, and praying (Socrates, H. E., 
V, 22). Many attempts were made to include Holy 
Week in Quadragesima. The attempt succeeded at 
Rome, so that thenceforward the Lenten season con- 
sisted of six weeks. During these six weeks Sun- 
days were the only days not reached by the law 
of fasting, but the obligation to abstain was not 
withdrawn from Sundays. As a consequence, the 
Lenten season numbered no more than thirty-six 
days. Hence St. Ambrose (Serm. xxxiv , de Quadrag.) 
notes that the beginning of Lent and the first Sun- 
day of Lent were simultaneous prior to the reign 
of Gregory I. In the seventh century four days 
were added. Some claim that this change was the 
work of Gregory; I; others ascribe it to Gregory II 
(Layman, loc. cit.). Duchesne (op. cit., 244) says 
that it is impossible to tell who added four days to 
the thirty-six previously comprised in the Lenten 
season. It is likely, at all events, that the change 
was made so as to have forty days in which to 
commemorate Christ’s forty days in the desert. 
Be this as it may, the Church has never deviated 
from the ordinance of the seventh century whereby 
the Lenten season comprises forty days over and 
above Sundays. 

(4) Ember Days . — ^The beginning of the four seasons 
of the year is marked by Ember Week, during which 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday are days of fast- 
ing and abstinence. Ember Week occurs after the 
first Sunday of Lent, after Pentecost, after the feast 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, and after the third 
Sunday in Advent. According to some writers the 
Ember Days in December were introduced by the 
Apostles as a preparation for the ordinations which 
occurred during that month (Layman, loc. cit.). 
The scriptural basis for this practice is to be found 
in Acts, xiii, 2 sq. The summer Ember Days were 
observed during the octave of Pentecost (St. Leo I, 
Sermo ii, de Pentecost.) , and the autumn Ember Days 
in September (Idem, Sermo vtii, De jejunio septimi 
mensis). In the False Decretals (c. 840-50) Pope 


Callistus (217-22) is made to add a fourth week. We 
decree, he says, that the fast which you have learned 
to keep three times yearly, shall henceforward be 
made four times a year (Epist., Deer. Ixxvi, cap. i; 
Migne, P. G., X, 121). St. Jerome, in his commentary 
on the eighth chapter of Zachary, believes that the 
Ember Days were instituted after the example of the 
Jews, who fasted and abstained four times during the 
year, as noted in the preceding paragraph. St. Leo I 
(Sermo vii, De jej. sept, mensis) considers that the 
purpose of penance during Ember Week is to urge 
the faithful to special efforts in the cause of conti- 
nency. The two views are entirely compatible. 

(5) Advent . — Radulphus de Rivo (Kalendarium 
eccles. seu de observatione canonum. Prop, xvi) and 
Innocent III (De observ. jej., cap. ii) testify that 
the Roman Church appointed a period of fasting and 
abstinence as a preparation for the solemnization of 
Christmas. Traces of this custom are still to be 
found in the Roman Breviary indicating the recita- 
tion of ferial prayers during Advent just as on 
days of fasting and abstinence. Radulphus de Rivo 
(loc. cit.) remarks that the Roman Church appointed 
the first Sunday after St. Catharine’s feast as the 
beginning of Advent. 

(6) Vigils . — In former times the clergy assembled 
in church, on the eves of great festivals, and chanted 
the divine office. In like manner the laity also re- 
paired to their churches and passed the time in 
watching and praying. Hence the term vigil. 
Innocent III (op. cit.", i) mentions the vigils of Christ- 
mas, the Assumption, and the Apostles (28 June). 
It is likely that the obligation of abstaining on the 
vigils of Pentecost, St. John Baptist, St. Lawrence, 
and All Saints was introduced by custom (cf. Azof., 
op. cit., VII, xiii), for, according to Duchesne (op. 
cit., 287), the element of antiquity is not the fasting, 
but the vigil. Formerly, the obligation of abstaining 
on vigils was anticipated as often as a vigil fell on 
Sunday. This practice is still in vogue. 

(7) Rogation Days . — ^These days occur on the Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday preceding the As- 
cension. Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne, introduced 
(some time before 474) the custom of reciting the 
Litanies on these days. He also prescribed fasting 
and abstinence thereon. This practice was extended 
to the whole of Frankish Gaiu in 511 by the first 
Council of Orleans (can. xxvii). About the beginning 
of the ninth century Leo III introduced the Roga- 
tion Days into Rome (Duchesne, op. cit., 289). An 
almost similar observance characterizes the feast 
of St. Mark, and dates from about the year 589 
(Duchesne, op. cit., 288). 

Application’ of the Law in the Unitel States. 
— Diversity in customs, in climate, and in prices of 
food have gradually; paved the way for modifications 
of the law of abstinence. Throughout the United 
States the ordinary Saturday is no longer a day of 
abstinence. During Lent, in virtue of an indultj 
the faithful are allowed to eat meat at their principal 
meal on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, the second and last Saturdays excepted. The 
use of meat on such days is not restricted to the 
rincipal meal for such as are exempt from fasting 
y reason of ill health, age, or laborious occupa- 
tions. Eggs, milk, butter, and cheese, formerly 
prohibited, are now permitted without restriction 
as far as the da;jr of the week is concerned. The use 
of lard or dripping in preparing fish and vegetables 
at all meals and on all days is allowed by an 
indult issued 3 August, 1887. It is never lawful to 
take fish with flesh, at the same meal, during Lent, 
Sundays included (Benedict XIV, Litt. ad Archiep. 
ComposteL, 10 June, 1745, ap. Bucceroni, Enchiridion 
Morale, 147). At other times this is not prohibited 
(Bucceroni, ib.). On Wednesdays and Fridays, as 
well as on the second and last Saturdays of Lent, 
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flesh meat is not i)ermitted. Wednesdays, Fridays, 
and Saturdays during Ember Week are still days of 
abstinence and fasting. The vigils of Christmas, 
Pentecost, Assumption, and All Saints are also days 
of abstinence and fasting. In virtue of faculties 
grarited by the Holy See, workingmen, and their 
families as well, may use flesh meat once a day on all 
abstinence days throughout the year except Fridays, 
Ash Wednesday, Holy Saturday, and the vigil of 
Christmas. This xndult was issued for ten years, 
15 March, 1895, and renewed for another decade on 
25 Februaiy, 1905. (See “Exposition of Chris- 
tian Doctrine”, Philadelphia, 1899, II, 528-529; 
Spirago-Clarke, “The Catechism Explained”, New 
York, 1900; Diocesan Regulations for Lent.) 

In Great Britain and Ireland, Fridays during the 
year, Wednesdays during Advent, weekdays dur- 
ing Lent, Ember Days, the vigils of Christmas, Pen- 
tecost, the Assumption, All Saints, Sts. Peter and 
Paul, and St. Andrew (in Scotland only) are days of 
abstinence. Meat is allowed by indult at the prin- 
cipal meal on all days during Lent except Wednes- 
days, Fridays, Holy Thursday, and the second and 
last Saturdays. Eggs are allowed at the princi- 
pal meal during Lent except on Ash Wednesday 
and the last three days of Lent. Milk, butter, and 
cheese are allowed at the principal meal, and at the 
collation during Lent, except on Ash Wednesday 
and Good^ Friday. Lard and drippings are allowed 
at the chief meal and at the collation, except on 
Good Friday. Suet is prohibited whenever meat is 
not allowed. Fish and flesh are never allowed at the 
same meal on any fast day during the year (Catho- 
lic Directory, London, 1906). In Australia, Fridays 
during the year, Wednesdays and Saturdays during 
Lent, Holy Thursday, Wednesdays during Advent, 
Ember Days, the vigils of Christmas, Pentecost, the 
Assumption, Sts. Peter and Paul, and All Saints 
are days of abstinence. There is a somewhat gen- 
eral practice whereby the use of meat is allowed 
at the chief meal on ordinary Saturdays throughout 
the year. For the rest, the application of the law 
of abstinence is much the same as in Ireland (The 
Year Book of Australia, Sydney, 1892). In Canada, 
Fridays during the year, Wednesdays during Lent 
and Advent, Ember Days, the vigils of Christmas, 
Easter, Pentecost, the Assumption, Sts. Peter and 
Paul, and All Saints are days of abstinence. The 
abstinence incident to the feasts of Sts. Peter and 
Paul and the Assumption is transferred to the eve 
of the transferred solemnity. Milk, butter, cheese, 
and eggs are allowed during Lent even at the colla- 
tion; lard and drippings as in the United States. 
(See “Expos, of Christian Doctrine”, Philadelphia, 
1899, II, 528, 529.) 

The Greek Church.— In the Greek Church the 
law of abstinence is designated by the term xeroph- 
agy in contradistinction _ to monophagy, signifying 
the law of fasting. In its strictest sense xeroph- 
agy bars all viands except bread, salt, water, fruits, 
and vegetables (St. [^iphanius, Expositio Fidei, xxii; 
Migne, P. G., XLII, col. 828; Apost. Const., V, 
xvin^ ap. Migne, P. G., I, col 889). On days of 
abstinence meat, fish, eggs, milk, cheese, oil, and 
wine are rigorously interdicted. This traditional 
rigorous abstinence still binds the Greeks 
on all Wednesdays and Fridays, on all days of their 
Major Lent, including Saturdaj^ and Sundays, ex- 
cept Palm Sunday, on which day oil, wine, and fish 

j on the vigils of Christmas 

and Epiphany. Xerophagy seems to have been 
obligatory only on these days. Another less severe 
form of abstinence, still common among the Greeks, 
prohibits the use of meat, eggs, milk, and sometimes 
nsn on certain occasions. According to their present 
rmme, the Greeks observe this mitigated form of 
abstinence during their Lent of the Apostles (i. e. 


from Monday after the feast of All Saints, celebrated 
on the first Sunday after Pentecost, until 29 June); 
during Mary’s Lent (1-14 August); during Christ- 
mas Lent, or Advent (also called St. Philip’s Lent, 
15 November to 24 December); 29 August (com- 
memoration of the Beheading of St. John Baptist), 
and on 14 September (feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross). The canonical regulations determin- 
ing obligatory abstinence have suffered no sub- 
stantial alteration during the lapse of many centu- 
ries. In its general outlines this legislation is the 
same for the Greek Church Uniat and non-lTniat. 
The Uniat Greek Church is not allowed to father 
any innovation without explicit authorization from 
the Holy See (Benedict XlV, Decret. Demandatam, 
§ vi, in his Bullarium, I, 128, Venice ed., 1778). 
Though usage and dispensations have led the way 
to certain modifications, the canons covering this 
matter remain unchanged. Custom has made the 
use of wine and oil legitimate on xerophagy days. 
In many places fish is likewise allowed, except during 
the first and last week of their Major Lent. Cloar 
(Euchologium, Venice, 1730, 175) says that the 
Greeks of his day were allowed by an unwritten law 
to eat fish, eggs, snails, and such-like viands on 
xerophagy days. 

Innovations in the duration of the Greek peniten- 
tial seasons have originated in usage. Thus arose their 
practice of spending the week preceding their Major 
Lent in minor abstinence, as a prelude to the more 
rigorous observance of the Lenten season (Nilles, 
Kalendarium, II, 36, Innsbruck, 1885; Vacant, Diet, 
de th^ol. cath., I, 264). This custom lapsed into 
desuetude, but the decrees of the Synod of Zamoac, 
1720 (tit. xvi, Collect. Lacensis. 11), show that the 
Ruthenians had again adopted it. The Melchites 
have reduced their xerophagy during (jhristmas 
Lent to fifteen days. The same tendency to mini- 
mize is found amonjgst the Ruthenians (vSynod of 
Zamosc, loc. cit.). The Apostles’ Lent counts no 
more than twelve days for the Melchites. Goar 
says that their Christmas Lent is reduced to seven 
days. Other alterations in these seasons have lieen 
made at various times in different places. The 
Greeks enjoy some relaxation of this obligation on a 
certain number of days during the year. Accord- 
ingly, when feasts solemnized m the Greek Church 
fall on ordinary Wednesdays and Fridays, or on days 
during their various Lenten seasons (Wednesdays 
and Fridays excepted), a complete or partial sus- 
pension of xerophagy takes place. The obligation 
of abstaining from flesh is withdrawn on Wednesdays 
and Fridays between Christmas and 4 January; 
whenever Epiphany falls on Wednesday or Friday; 
Wednesday and Friday during the week preceding 
the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross; during 
the octaves of Easter and Pentecost. Some of the 
Greeks, especially the Melchites, hold that xerophary 
does not bind from Easter to Pentecost [cf. Pil- 
grimage of Etheria (Per^rinatio Sylvia) ap. Du- 
chesne, op. cit. 609]. In .their partial ausMnsion 
of the xerophagy the Greeks maintain the obliga- 
tion of abstaining from flesh meat, but they coun- 
tenance the use of such other viands as are ordi- 
narily prohibited when the law is in Ml force. This 
mitigation finds application as often as the following 
festivals fall on Wednesdays or Fridays not Include 
m their Lenten seasons, or any day (W^n^ays 
excepted) during their Lenten Bmmmi 
24 November, Feast of St. Philip: 21 November, 
Presentation of the Blessed ViMn Mary: 7 January, 
Commemoration of St. John Bwtist: 2 February, 
Presentation of Christ in the Ttople; 25 March, 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary; 29 June, 
The Apostles; 6 Acgtwt, Transfiguration; 15 August, 
^sumption; and Palm Sunday. St. Basil’s Me is 
followed by all monks and nuns in the Gre^ Church* 
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Xerophagy is their general rule for penitential 
practices. The law of abstaining from meat admits 
no relaxation. The greater solemnities entitle them 
to use fish, eggs, milk, oil, and wine. Feasts of 
minor solemnity, falling on days other than Wednes- 
day or Friday, admit fish, eggs, milk, oil, and wine, 
otherwise wine and oil only. Finally, simple feasts 
admit the use of oil and wine. The obligation of 
xerophagy on Wednesdays and Fridays dates its 
origin to apostolic tradition (cf. Teaching of the 
Apostles, viii, I; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. VI, 
Ixxv; Tertullian, De jejunio, xiv). The xerophagy of 
Major Lent is likewise of ancient growth. There is 
strong reason to think that the question was mooted 
in the second century, when the Easter controversy 
waxed strong. Writings of the fourth century afford 
frequent references to this season. According to the 
Pilgrimage of Etheria (Duchesne, op. cit., 555), the 
end of the fourth century witnessed Jerusalem de- 
voting forty days (a period of eight weeks) to fasting 
and abstinence. The season comprised eight weel^ 
because Orientals keep both Saturday (save Holy 
Saturday) and Sunday as days of rejoicing, and not 
of penance. There are several noteworthy evidences 
of those forty days thus appointed by the Greeks 
for abstinence and fasting (St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Procatech., no. 4, and Catech., iv, 3, ap. Migne, P. G., 
XXXIII, 341, 347; Eusebius, De solemnitate pas- 
chali, no. 4, Migne, P. G., XXIV, 697; Apostolic 
Canons, can. Ixviii, ap. Hefele, op. cit., I, 485). The 
canons of Greek councils show no traces of legislation 
regarding their Christmas Lent etc. prior to the 
eighth century. No doubt the practice of keeping 
xerophagy during these seasons originated in monas- 
teries and thence passed to the laity. In the be- 
ginning of the ninth century St. Nicephorus, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, states that all are obliged 
to observe xerophagy during those seasons (Pitra, 
Juris Ecclesiastic! Grceci Historia et Monumenta, 
Rome, 1868, II, 327). It is scarcely necessary to 
note here that the Greek Church has legislated 
nearly half of the year into days of fasting or ab- 
stinence or both. Nevertheless, many Oriental 
writers protest against a lessening of this number. 
In point of fact, liowever, many Greeks claim that 
many days of this kind scarcely win proper recogni- 
tion from the faithful. 

The Russian Chuech. — ^The legislation of the 
Russian church relating to abstinence consists of an 
elaborate programme specifying days of penance 
whereon various sorts of food are lorbidden, and 
indicating several festivals whereon the rigour of 
the law is tempered to a greater or lesser degree ac- 
cording to the grade of solemnity characterizing the 
fast. Good Friday is signalized by their most severe 
form of exterior penance, namely complete absti- 
nence. During their Major Lent cold, dried fare 
is prescribed for Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, 
as well as for the first three days of Holy Week. 
On Saturdays and Sundays during this period fish 
is prohibited, and crustaceans are allowed. On 
Wednesdays and Fridays throughout the year, as 
well as on the vigil of Christmas, baked fare and 
fruit are en j oined. Oil is prohibited , and wine allowed, 
on Holy Saturday, on Thursday of the Major Canon 
Thursday of the fifth week in Lent), and on Good 
Friday, whenever the Annunciation coincides there- 
with. Fish is interdicted^ but fish e^s are permitted 
on the Saturday preceding Palm ^nday, and on 
the feast of St. Lazarus. Wine and oil are allowed 
on Holy Thursday. During their Christmas Lent, 
Mary's Lent, and the Apostles' Lent meat is pro- 
hibited, but wine and oil are allowed on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Thursdays. The same regulation 
applies to 14 September,^ 29 August, and 5 January. 
During Mary's Lent milk diet is interdicted; fish 
diet is permitted on Saturdays and Sundays. Dur- 


ing the other two minor Lents the same injunction 
holds on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sun- 
days. The same regulation binds on Palm Sunday, 
as well as on Wednesdays and Fridays of Paschal- 
tide. Finally, the feasts of the Transfiguration, 
Mary’s Nativity, Annunciation, Purification, Presen- 
tation, and Assumption, the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptist, Sts. Peter and Paul, and the Commemo- 
ration of St. John the Baptist, 7 January, occurring 
during Lent, or on Wednesday or Friday, are marked 
by this same degree of abstinence. Meat diet is 
under the ban, except during the whole of carnival 
week. Russian monks are obliged to observe this 
part of the programme during the whole year. The 
Russian Church suspends the obligation of absti- 
nence during Christmastide (25 December to 6 Janu- 
ary, minus the vigil of Epiphany), during Eastertide, 
and during the octave of Pentecost. 

Syrian Church. — All branches of the Syrian 
Church abstain on Wednesdays and Fridays and 
during Lent, in keeping with the Apostolic Canons 
(Can. Ixviii, Hefele, loc. cit) . The Council of Laodicea 
(can. 1), recognized by all Syrians, enjoins xeroph- 
agy for Lent (Hefele, op. cit., II, 320). Neverthe- 
less, changes and abuses have been gradually intro- 
duced into various portions of the Syrian Church. 

Jacobites. — (a) Among the laity all adults are 
obliged to abstain on all Wednesdays and Fridays. 
On those days eggs, milk, and cheese are interdicted. 
During Lent their rigorous regime excludes the 
use of eggs, milk, butter, cheese, fish, and wine. 
The Apostles' Lent is observed from Pentecosjb to 
29 June. Abstinence is then recommended, ^ not 
imposed. Mary's Lent lasts fifteen days. The 
Christmas Lent is kept by monks forty days longer 
than by laics. During these periods a less rigorous 
regime is in vogue. Finally, tneir ninivitic, or roga- 
tion, abstinence continues for three days, (b) Fol- 
lowing the example of James of Edessa, the Jacobite 
monks and nuns observe alternately seven weeks of 
fasting and abstinence, with seven other weeks 
wherein such obligations apply on Wednesdays and 
Fridays only. Some eat no meat during the entire 
year. Sozomen (Hist. Eccl., VI; Migne, P. G., 
LXVII, col. 393) speaks of Syrian anchorites who 
live on herbs without eating even so much as bread, 
or drinking wine. Rabulas, Bishop of Edessa (d. 
435), and the Council of Seleucia-Ctesiphon (420) 
(Hefele, op. cit., II , 449 sq.) forbade monks and 
nuns to eat meat. 

Nestorians. — As a general rule, the laity follow 
the same regime as the Jacobites. With them Lent 
begins on Quinc^uagesima Sunday. Contrary to 
their ancient discipline, they abstain on Saturdays 
and Sundays. They observe the same minor peni- 
tential seasons as the Jacobites. Their ninivitic, 
or rogation, season is kept on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday of the third week before Lent. The 
canonical regulations for monks and nuns prescribe 
fasting and abstinence as observed in other branches 
of the Syrian Church. Nevertheless, at various 
periods, innovations and relaxations have found their 
way into Nestorian communities of men and women 
(Vacant, op. cit., I, 268). 

Maronitbs. — Lent for the laity commences on 
Monday of Quinquagesima week and continues until 
Holy Saturday. Saturdays and Sundays (Holy 
Saturday excepted), together with obligatory feasts 
occurring during Lent, are not fasting days, but even 
then meat and milk diet are strictly forbidden. 
Their (Christmas Lent begins on 5 December and 
ends on 24 December. Mary's Lent begins on 1 Au- 
gust and ends on 14 August; 6 August is not in- 
cluded therein. The Apostles' Lent begins 15 June 
and ends 28 June, although 24 June is not therein 
included. Meat, eggs, and milk diet are interdicted 
on all Wednesdays and Fridays except such as occur 
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during Christmastide, Eastertide, or the octave of 
Pentecost. This mitigation takes place during the 
week preceding their Major Lent and on the feasts 
of the Transfiguration, St. John the Baptist, and 
Sts. Peter and Paul. Their legislation for monks and 
nuns is simple and austere. They are forbidden to 
eat flesh meat under penalty of grievous sin, unless 
a physician should order it for them in case of illness. 
When obliged to make long journeys, they must have 
recourse to the bishop or their own local superior 
for permission to eat meat during the journey 
(Vacant, op. cit., I, 269). 

Armenians. — Vartan, whom the Armenians re- 
gard as the leading exponent of their ecclesiastical 
traditions, held that they were bound not only to 
abide by the legislation framed in the Council of 
Jerusalem, but also to adhere to the Mosaic law re- 
garding unclean animals (Vacant, op. cit., I, 269). 
The Council of Florence condemned this rigorism 
and decided that the decrees enacted in the Council 
of Jerusalem concerning this matter, as well as the 
Mosaic regulations regarding unclean animals, have 
no longer the binding force of law. The Armenians 
recognize the sixty-eighth canon of the Apostles, 
which prescribes abstinence on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and on all days of Major Lent. The Greek 
canonists Zonaras and Balsamon liken the abstinence 
of Wednesdays and Fridays to that of Lent. Lur- 
ing Lent nothing save bread, salt, herbs, and wine 
is allowed the laity. Meat, fish, milk, cheese, butter, 
e^s, and oil are under the ban. Nevertheless, 
with time there become visible traces of innovation 
in this discipline. At present the Armenians ob- 
serve the law of abstinence on Wednesdays and 
Fridays,' except during the octave of Epiphany aiid 
during ^ Eastertide, i._ e. from Easter Sunday to 
Ascension Day. Their Major Lent begins on Mon- 
day of Quinqiiagesima week and terminates on Holy 
Saturday. From Ash Wednesd^ until Easter Day 
they keep xerophagy except on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, when milk diet is allowed. Besides, they de- 
vote the week preceding the feasts of the Trans- 
figuration, the Assumption, the Holy Cross, and 
St. Gregory _ to abstinence and fasting. They are 
likewise obliged to abstain for one week during 
Advent, one week preceding the feast of St. Jamos, 
and another immediately before the Epiphany. 
The Armenian monks and nuns never eat meat. 
With them the law of abstinence is quite rigorous. 
They may eat fish whenever the laity are allowed to 
eat meat. 

Copts. — Lay people are obliged to abstain from 
flesh m^t, eggs, and milk diet during all the 

E snitentiM seasons. Such are Major Lent, Mary's 
ent, Christmas Lent, and the Apostles' Lent. They 
are bound by the law of abstinence on all Wednesdays 
and Fridays, except during the interval between 
Easter and Pentecost, and whenever Christmas or 
Epiphany falls on Wednesday or Friday. The law 
of abstinence extends ^ to Saturdays aiid Sundays 
during their penitential seasons. During Major 
Lent and Holy Week fish is prohibited. At other 
times its use is lawful. Some time has elapsed since 
the rigour peculiar to seasons of penance in the 
Orient was mitigated amongst the Copts. It was 
then restricted to the observance of abstinence dur- 
ing all seasons except Major Lent. Nevertheless, 
a goodly nurnber of Copts continue to keep Mary's 
Lent with pristine rigour. While residing in their 
monasteries, the Coptic monks and nuns are . bound 
to abstain from meat, eggs, and milk diet throughout 
the year. Whenever they dwell outside the monas- 
tery they may conform to the regulations binding 
the laity. 

Motives of Ecclesiastical Laws Pertaining 
TO Abstinence.— * According to the vagaries of the 
Manicheaus, Montanists, and Encratites, flesh meat 


is intrinsically evil and merits the most rigorous 
kind of prohibition. Keenly sensible of this hetero- 
doxy, the Church of Christ has not based her ordi- 
nances enjoining abstinence on any such unwar- 
ranted assumption. As the exponent of revelation, 
the Church knows and teaches that every creature 
in the visible universe is equally a work of tlic divine 
wisdom, power, and goodness, which defy all limita- 
tions. This IS why the first pages of the inspired 
text indicate that the Creator '‘saw all the things 
that he had made and they were very good" (Gen., i, 
31). St. Paul is, if anything, still more e\’pli(‘it in 
condemning the folly of those soctaric.s, though they 
originated after his day. "Now, the Spirit mani- 
festly says that in the last times some snail depart 
from the faith, giving heed to spirits of error, aiul 
doctrines of devils, . . . forbidding to marry, to 
abstain from meats which God hath cremated to he 
received with thanksgiving by the faithful and by 
them that know the truth. For, every croaturo i.s 
good, and nothing to be rejected that is recoivecl 
with thanksgiving" (I Tim., iv> 1, 2, 3). Neither is 
the Church, in her legislation on abstinence, animated 
by any such gross superstition as intluoncea the ad- 
herents of Brahmanism or Buddhism. Moved by 
their theories regarding the transmigration of souls, 
they are logically induced to abstain from eating 
the flesh of animals, lest they should unconacioualy 
consume their parents or friends. In consccpience 
of those notions their diet is vegetarian. So rigor- 
ous is the law prescribing this diet that transgressions 
are visited with social and domestic ostracism. At 
the same time this ultra conservatism has not been 
espoused by all who share the doctrine regarding the 
transmigration of souls. Many of them have not 
hesitated to temper their belief in this ereecJ with a 
mitigated form of abstinoneo from flesh meat. 

Eagerness to harmonize her disciplinary regime 
with the exigencies of the Mosaic legislation did 
not prompt the Church in shaping the measures 
which she set before her children in regard to al)- 
stinence. Though the Law of Moses embodies a 
detailed catalogue of forbidden viands, (Tirist aliro- 
gated those prolubitions when the Law was fulflllwi. 
The Apostles, assembled in the (Council of Jerusalem, 
gave definite shape to their convictions cotU'erning 
the passing of the Old Law, as well as to their divinely 
founded right to shape and mould the tenor of 
eccl^iostical legislation so as best to meet the 
spiritual needs of those entrusted to their charge 
(Acts, XV, 28, 29). Nevertheless, legislation alone 
13 wellnigh pdworiess in attempting to change ali- 
ruptly the current of traditions and prejudices, 
when they are so deeply rooted in national Institu- 
tions as to form an important factor in the growth 
and development of a nation. This was precisely 
the sort of problem that confronted the missionary 
enterpnaes of the Apostles. Their converts were 
recruited from Paganism and Judaism. Though 
Jews and Gentiles were doubtless sincere in their con- 
veraion to the new religion, previous habits of thought 
and action had left more than superficial traces in 
tneir character. As a consequence, many Jewish 
converts were unwilling to forego the Mosaic law 
concerning unclean meats, while Gentile converts 
could see no reason whatsoever for adopting the 
tenets of Judaism. This diversity of sentiment 
paved the way to misunderstanding, and all but 
opn rupture, in various communities of the early 
Chiirch. This is why St. Paul sp^Jci so unequivo- 
cally regarding the lawfulness of all meat®, but r^m- 
mends due consideration for those Christians whose 
conscience will not brook this liberty (Eom., xiv; 
Gal., Ill, 28; Rom., ii). Centuries of Christian life 
have so greatly simplified this matter that It is now 
wellnigh impossible to realise how there could then 
have been anything more than a passing contro- 
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versy. At the same time it is well to bear in mind 
that in the beginning of the present era the Apostles 
were called upon to deal amicably with those who 
based their conservatism on the traditions of two 
thousand years of adhesion to the Mosaic legislation. 

Daily experience testifies that the phenomena 
circumscribing the evolution of life in the material 
world are rooted in laws involving a process of transi- 
tion from death unto life. ''The struggle for exist- 
ence and the survival of the fittest^’ is simply the 
dictum of science admitting the presence of this law 
in the animal kingdom. This law, so widespread in 
the material order, has been embodied in that 
economy wherein they who would imitate Christ 
must deny themselves, take up the cross, and follow 
Him. Hence, in moulding her penitential discipline, 
the Church ^ is inspired by the maxims and example 
of her Divine Founder. As a consequence, she is 
not the author of arbitrary measures in this matter; 
she simply frames her laws of abstinence to meet the 
exigencies of fallen nature. Darkness in the under- 
standing, weakness in the will, and turbulence in 
the passions must ever remain to reveal the ravages 
of sin in fallen man. Though the passions are 
destined to satisfy the legitimate cravings of human 
nature, and enable man to develop his being accord- 
ing to the dictates of reason, still they give unques- 
tionable evidence of a vicious propensity to invade 
the domain of reason and usurp her sovereignty. In 
order to check^ this lawless invasion of the passions, 
and to subordinate their movements to the empire 
of reason, man is obliged to labour unceasingly; else 
he is sure to become the slave of unbridled passion. 
This is what St. Paul means when he says: "The 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh” etc. (Gal., v, 17). The substance of cer- 
tain viands, especially meat, renders inestimable 
service to man in his efforts to gain and retain the 
desired supremacy. This is what St. Jerome means 
when, quoting Terence, he says: Sine Cerere et 
Ikiccho, friget Venus (Cont. Jov., II, G), or, to use 
the words of St. Thomas (II-II, quacst. cxlvii, art. 1), 
"the ardour of lust is dampened by abstinence from 
food and drink.” Besides, abstinence exercises a 
salutary influence in leading man to suprasensible 
pursuits. For, according to St. Augustine (De ora- 
tione et iejunio, sormo ccxxx, do temp.), abstinence 
urifies the soul, elevates the mind, subordinates the 
osh to the spirit, begets a humble and contrite 
heart, scatters the clouds of concupiscence, extin- 
guishes the fire of lust, and enkindles the true light 
of chastity. This is summarized in the official 
message of the Church found in the Mass-preface used 
during Lent: "Who by bodily fasting suppressest 
vice, enno blest the mind, gmntost virtue and re- 
wards.” It is no exaggeration, therefore, to main- 
tain that Christians must find in abstinence . an 
efficacious moans to repair the losses of the spirit 
and augment its gains. Inspired by such motives, 
the Church wisely prohibits the use of flesh meat 
at duly appointed times. Seemingly harsh, the law 
of abstinence, in its last analysis, serves to promote 
bodily and spiritual well-being. The mechanism of 
the body stamps man as an omnivorous animal. 
Hence, all nations have adopted a mixed diet. Nay 
more, a priori and a posteriori reasons prove that 
the occasional interruption of meat diet conduces 
to bodily and spiritual health. In case of less 
rugged constitutions, the Church tempers the rigours 
of lier legislation with the mildness of her dispensa- 
tions. Finally, the experience of nineteen centuries 
proves that transgression of this law neither pro- 
motes health nor prolongs life. Hence, consummate 
wisdom and prudence, seeking to safeguard the 
welfare of soul and body, inspire the Church in 
her laws pertaining to albstinence. (See Advent; 
Lent.) 


Tertullian, De Jejunio, P. L , H; St. Leo I, Sermones, 
P. L., LIV; H[ermas, Pastor, in Ante~Nicene Fathers 
(New York), II; Clement of Alexandria, ibid., II; Teach" 
mg of the Twelve Apostles, ibid., VII; Duchesne, Christian 
Worship- Its origin and evolution (tr. London, 1904); Pilgrim' 
age of Etheria {Sylvice), in Duchesne, op. cit.; 547-577; 
Hefelb, a History of the Councils of the Church (tr. Edin- 
burgh, 1896), I, II, V; St. Thomas, Summa, II-II, Q^. 
cxlvi, cxlvii; Thomassin, Traite des ^eunes d’ VEglise 
(Pans, 1680); Layman, Theologia Moralis (Padua, 1733); 
Sporer, Theologia Moralis super Decalogum (Venice, 1761), 
I; VacanI-, Diet, de theol. cath. (Pans, 1899), I, 262-277. 

James D. O’Neill. 

Abstinence, Physical Effects of, — The effects 
on the human system of abstinence from flesh meats 
divide themselves naturally and logically into two 
parts: (1) Effects due to total abstinence (in other 
words vegetarianism); (2) Effects due to partial or 
eriodic abstinence, such as is enjoined by the Catho- 
c Church. These abstinences comprise the fish ob- 
servance of Fridays, the fasts before feasts, the forty 
days of Lent, and the ember-days. It is the partial, 
or Roman Catholic, phase of the subject with which 
we have to deal. 

Physiologically, man is an omnivorous animal, as 
evidenced by the structure and consequent nomen- 
clature of the teeth; and a mixed diet, into which 
meat or flesh food largely enters, would seem to be 
the natural requirement for such a complex physio- 
anatomical entity. Additional corroboration of 
this view is afforded by researches of physiological 
chemistry, and the discovery of elements produced 
at various points along the digestive tract, whose 
function it is to peptonize milk-foods, emulsify fats 
and oils, destroy tire insulation of muscular fibre, and 
prepare the nucleines for absorption and nutrition. 
Granting, therefore, that flesh food in some form is 
necessary for the human race as a whole, what are 
the physical effects of partial Abstinence there- 
from? These effects are as numerous and divergent 
as the causes. We have first, the family history of 
the individual (diseases or tendencies inherited or ac- 
quired); second, age; third, personal history of the 
individual (diseases or tendencies inherited or ac- 
quired), natural or artificial infantile feeding; fourth, 
education and environment; fifth, climatic con- 
ditions; sixth, occupation and its effects on the 
physical and mental state of the individual; seventh, 
status pmsens, and last — but really the most impor- 
tant of all — that indefinable but very tangible ele- 
ment which we may call the personal equation in 
each individual, the observer as well as the observed. 
Additional facts to be remembered are: (a) That 
women bear Abstinence better than men, because, 
as a rule, the former have greater development of' 
fatty and less development of muscular tissue; (b) 
that mature age bears deprivation of customary 
food better than youth or old age; (c) that a very 
damp atmosphere, extremes of heat and cold, un- 
hygienic surroundings (tenements, prisons, work- 
houses, etc.), insufficient, improper, and unwhole- 
some food, the state of pregnancy, alcoholism, and 
the premature physical and mental decadence, due 
to the stress and strain in the modern battle of life, 
are all to be considered as important matters for 
investigation in any case that has to do with the 
question of Abstinence. 

The Church has so wisely, and with a foreknowledge 
of scientific investigation and present proof so accu- 
rate as to be almost supernatural, taken all the above- 
mentioned conditions into consideration, in framing 
her laws regarding Abstinence, that there is not the 
slightest danger of any physical ills accruing to those 
to whom these laws apply. On the contrary, it is 
abundantly demonstrated by the highest scientific 
authority that temporary Abstinence from solid 
food — particularly flesh food, in which there is a 
great proportion of waste material, and consequently, 
increased wear and tear on the organs of excretion, 
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such as the lungs, liver, and kidneys — is greatly to 
be desired in all persons, but particularly in those 
suffering from acute infectious and inflammatory 
^seases. Those who lead a physically active life, 
like the manual labourer, seem to need animal food 
more continuously and feel its temporary withdrawal 
more acutely than the sedentary or brain worker. 
Here, also, the important element is the personal 
equation. The history of mankind seems to show 
that while the meat-eating nations of the earth have 
been the most powerful, aggressive, and sanguinary 
(growing, in other words, like the things they feed 
on), yet they have been and continue to be conserva- 
tive forces in civilization; prolific and enduring con- 
tributors to the arts and sciences, and, in the :^al 
analysis, strenuous upholders of civil and religious 
liberty and morality. The dietetic question raised 
by some as the result of the late Russo-Japanese War 
means nothing as a basis of comparison. It is a 
■weU-known fact that battles have been fought, and 
lost, and won, alike by men suffering from too much, 
too little, or no food at all. Wars and their eventu- 
alities depend, not so much on foods as on civil, 
religious, and politico-economical conditions. The 
medical and scientific world of to-day seems to be 
well satisfied (1 ) That while man, by structure and 
development, is omnivorous, there is too much ani- 
mal food consumed by the average individual,, par- 
ticularly in large centres of population. (2) That 
owing to this large consumption of food, which has 
an amount of waste out of proportion to its nutritive 
value, the vital organs are overtaxed in their excre- 
tory functions, and that consequently, human life 
and usefulness ^ is very frequently curtailed. (3) 
That this over-ingestion of animal food is in some 
way — as yet undetermined — ^closely associated with 
the rapid increase of parasitic diseases like cancer. 
(4) That over-feeding — particularly with strong, 
meaty foods — together with lack of proper muscular 
exercise have much to do with the question of so- 
called “ race-suicide This last suggestion arises 
from the well-known analogy between the reproduc- 
tive processes in human and brute animals. Too 
much and too rich food combined with physical, 
inactivity has a tendency to replace, (by a process 
of degeneration) the muscular fibres of the repro- 
ductive organs by fat cells, and hence render such 
organs either sterile or incapable of carrying a preg- 
nancy to term. 

Yajibell in HAavET, The Sea Side Book (1857), Chapter 
on Fish and Fish Diet; LicHTEwrELT, JJeher die chemiscke 
Zueammejieetssung einiger Fischarten, etc, (Archw. Physiol, de 
Menschen, Bonn. 190^ Latham, Milbank Penitentiary (1823); 
Sloanb, Med. to., XVII, 389; McNaughton, Am. Jour, of 
Med. VI, 543; Fsench Academy, Archives ginSr. de 
wMecme, XXVII, 130, s. v. Pestilence and Famine in Ireland^ 
1847 f Human Foods (U. S. Agricultural Dep't Year Book, 
1894), 647-558: (1895), 573-580; (1897), 676-682; Dens- 
mmm, Hem Nature Cwres; The Natural Food of Man (London, 
1^2), X, 61-413; !l^iiLE, Vutntion Tables (1892); Thomp- 
SCM, Did (London, 1902); Annates d^hygibne vidilique (1902); 
Nut^ion Investigationa, U. S. Gov, (1894-1904); Caspari, 
Ph^fsiologische Studien mer V^etarismus Archiv, f. d. gesammie 
P^nd. (Bonn, 1905), CIX, 475-695. 

J, N. Butler. 

Abstmeiita. See Peiscillianists. 

Abfltractioii (Lat. ahs, from; trdhere, to draw) is 
a process (or a faculty) by which the mind selects 
for consideration some one of the attributes of a 
thing to the exclusion of the rest. With some writers, 
including the Scholastics, the attributes selected for 
attention are said to be abstracted; with others, as 
Kant and Hamilton, the term is applied to the ex- 
clusion of the attributes which are ignored; the 
process, however, is the same in both cases. The 
simplest-seeming things are complex, i. e. they have 
various attributed; and the process of abstraction, 
begins with sensation, as sight perceives certain 
(Qualities; taste, others; etc. From the dawn of^ 
intelligence the activity progresses rapidly, as all of' 


our generalizations depend upon the abstraction 
from different objects of some phase, or phases, 
which they have in common. A further and most 
important step is taken when the mind reaches the 
stage where it can handle its abstractions, such as 
extension, motion, species, being, cause, as a basis 
for science and philosophy, in which, to a certain 
extent at least, the abstracted concepts are manipu- 
lated like the symbols in algebra, without immediate 
reference to the concrete. This process is not with- 
out its dangers of fallacy, but human knowledge 
would not progress far without it. It is, therefore, 
evident that methods of leading the mind from the 
concrete to the abstract, as well as the development 
of a power of handling abstract ideas, are matters 
of great importance in the science of education. 

With this account of the place of abstraction in 
the process of knowledge, most philosophers — and 
all who base knowled^ on experience — are in sub- 
stantial agreement. But they differ widely con- 
cerning the nature and validity of abstract concepts 
themselves. A widely prevalent view, best repre- 
sented by the Associationist school, is that general 
ideas are formed by the blending or fusing of indi- 
vidual impressions. The most eminent Scholastics, 
however, following Aristotle, ascribe to the mind in 
its higher aspect a power (called the Active Intellect) 
which abstracts from the representations of concrete 
things or qualities the typical, ideal, essential ele- 
ments, leaving behind those that are material and 
particular. The concepts thus formed may be very 
limited in content, and they vary in number and 
definiteness with the knowledge of particulars; but 
the activity of the faculty is always spontaneous and 
immediate; it is never a process of blending the par- 
ticular representations into a composite idea, much 
less a mere grouping of similar things or attributes 
\xnder a common name. The concept thus obtained 
represents an element that is universally realized in 
all members of the class, but it is recognized formally 
as a universal only by means of further observation 
and comparison. The arguments for the existence 
of such a faculty are not drawn from a study of its 
actual operation, which eludes our powers of intro- 
spection, but from an analysis of its results. Its 
defenders rely mainly on the fact that we possess 
definite universal concepts, as of a triangle, which 
transcend the vague floating images that represent 
the fusion of our individual representations; and 
also on the element of universality and necessity in 
our judgments. It is in connection with this latter 
point that the question is of most importance, as 
systems of philosophy which reject this power of 
direct abstraction of the universal idea are naturally 
more or less sceptical about the objective validity of 
our universal judgments. 

Porter, The Human Intellect (New York, 1869), 377-430; 
Maher, Psychology (London and New York, 1900), 294, 307, 
310; Spencer, Psychology (New York, 1898), I, viii; Mill, 
Lo^tc (London and New York, 1898), I, ii; IV, ii; Mivart, The 
Origin of Human Reason (London, 1889), ii; van Bbcblaere, 
The Philos. Rev., Nov., 1903; Nbwman, Grammar of Assent 
(London 1898), viii; Bownb, Theory d Thought and Knowl- 
edge (New York, 1897), xi; Bain, education as a Saience 
(New York, 1879), vii; Sully, Teacher's Psychology (New 
York, 1887), xu. xiii. 

F. P. Duffy. 

Abthain (or Abthane), an English or Lowland 
Scotch form of the middle-Latin word ahthania 
(Gaelic, dbdhaim)^ meaning abbacy. The exact 
sense of the word being lost, it was presumed to 
denote some ancient dignity, trie holder of which was 
called cdbtihanus or ahmeme. Dr. W. P. Skene (His- 
tor^ns of Scotland, IV; Fordun, II, 413) holds that 
tlie correct meaning of abthain (or abthane) is not 
abbot or oVer-thane ”, but 8^bbey ” or “ monas- 
tery.” The word has special reference to the terri- 
tories of the churches and monasteries founded by the 
old Celtic or Columban monks, mostly between the 
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mountain chain of the Mounth and the Firth of 
Forth. Dr. Skene recommends the use of the 
word abthany or ahthanry. Many of these abthains 
passed into the hands of laymen, and were trans- 
mitted from father to son. They paid certain eccle- 
siastical tributes, and seem to have closely resembled 
the termon lands of the early Irish Church. 

Skene, Celtic Scotland (Edinburgh, 18S7), III, S3, 261, 283; 
A New English Dictionary (Oxford, 1888). 

Thomas Walsh. 

Abucara, Theodore, a bishop of Caria in Syria; 
d., probably, in 770. In his anti-heretical dia- 
logues (P. G., XCVII, 1461-1609) he claimed fre- 
quently to reproduce the identical words of the great 
Eastern theologian, St. John of Damascus, whose 
disciple he was. St. John addressed to him three 
famous discourses in defence of the sacred images. 
There are attempts to identify him with a Bishop 
Theodore of Caria who attended the Eighth (Ecu- 
menical Council of Constantinople (869). 

Mahin, in Diet, thiol, cath., I, 287. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Abulpharagius. See Bar Hebrjeus. 

Abundius, an Italian bishop, b. at Thessalonica 
early in the fifth century; d. 469. He was the fourth 
Bishop of Como, in Italy, was present at the Council 
of Constantinople in 450, and took an active part 
against the Eutychian heresy at Chalcedon (451), 
where he was the representative of Pope Leo the 
Great. In 452 he also took part in the Council of 
^lan, convened to refute the same heresy. Abun- 
dius is one of those to whom the authorship of the 
^'Te Deum” is occasionally attributed. 

Westcott, in Diet, of Christ. Biogr,. I, 10: Tillemont, 
Mim., X, 962. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Abydus (Abydos), a titular see of Troas in Asia 
Minor, suffragan of Cyzicus in the Hellespontic 
province. It was situated at the narrowest point of 
the Hellespont, and was famous as the legen^ry 
spot where Leander swam over to Sestus to \dsit 
his mistress, Hero. Here, too, Xerxes built the 
famous bridge of boats (480 b. c.) on which he 
crossed with his troops to a promontory on the oppo- 
site European shore. 

Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Geogr. (London, 1878), 
I, 7-8; Mas Latrie, Tresor de chronologie, etc. (Paris, 1887), 
I, 1978; Lequien, Oriens Christianus, III, 1115-16. 

Abyss (Greek &^y<T<ros ) , is primarily and classically 
an adjective, meaning deep, very deep (Wisd., x, 19; 
Job, xxxviii, 16). Elsewhere in the Bible, and once 
in Diog. Laert., it is a substantive. Some thirty 
times in the Septuagint it is the equivalent of the 
Hebrew Uhdm, Assyrian tikamtu, and once each of the 
Hebrew mgftitoA, “ sea-deep gUlah, “ deep flood”, and 
rdchdbh, “spacious place”. Hence the meanings: (1) 
primevm waters; (2) the waters beneath the earth; 
(3) the upper seas and rivers; (4) the abode of the 
dead, limbo; (5) the abode of the evil spirits, hell. 
The last two meanings are the only ones found in the 
New Testament. 

A. J. Maas. 

Aby s sinia. — Geography. — Abyssinia, extending 
from the sixth to the fifteenth degree of north 
latitude, and situated to the south of Nubia, is, by 
reason of its peculiar contour, unique among the 
countries of the African continent. It has been 
compared, indeed, to a vast fortress, towering above 
the plains of eastern Africa. It is, in fact, a huge, 
granitic, basaltic mass, forming a great mountainous 
• oval, with its main ridge towards the east. A chain 
runs for over 650 miles north and south; seen from 
the shores of the Red Sea, it looks like a vast wall, 
some 8,000 feet high near Kasen, opposite Massowah; . 
over 10,300 at Mount Souwaira; 11,000 at the plateau 
of Angolala, and more than 10,000 in Shoa. The 


Abyssinian chain, however, is mountainous only on 
the eastern side. On the other, it consists of plateaux 
of var^dng altitudes, broken up by mountains shat- 
tered by volcanic forces, the summits of which are over 
6,500 feet high in Tigr4, and from 13,000 to 16,000 
in Simien. A comparative depression, that of Lake 
Tana, hollows out the high lands to the southwest. 
The lake itself is at an elevation of some five thousand 
feet, and the neighbouring plateaux, from that height 
to six thousand. The volcanic mass of Gojam, on the 
south, attains a height of more than 13,000 feet, 
while the peaks of Kaffa rise to an altitude of some 

12,000 feet. The remarkable elevation of Abyssinia 
^ves it a peculiar climate, and savants have classified 
its territoiy into three chief zones. That of the low 
valleys, or hollas, is a district having the Soudanese 
climate, great heat, and a heavy summer rainfall. 
The soil is sandy, dry, and stony; the crops, maize, 
sugar cane, and cotton. Various kinds of acacias and 
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mimosas form the sole vegetation of these arid, un- 
healthy regions, whose rushing torrents of the rainy 
season are but stony beds during the dry. The rocks 
and caverns are the haunts of lions and leopards; the 
trees swarm with monkeys. The scattered inhabit- 
ants of these burning plains are small, withered, nerv- 
ous, irritable, and quarrelsome, devoid of the dignity 
which marks those who live in the high lands. The 
middle zone, or Voina-dega, with an elevation of from 

6.000 to 8,000 feet, is by far the largest part of Abys- 
sinia, with an equable heat little greater than that of 
the Mediterranean. Thus Gondar (6,000 feet) has a 
mean annual temperature of 19® C. (66.2 Fahr.), 
with 16° C. (60.8 Fahr.) as the minimum of the coldest 
month. This is a temperature slightly higher than 
that of Southern Spain, Italy, and Greece, but as, 
in Abyssinia, the summer is the rainy season, the 
heat is by no means so unbearable as the summer 
months of the South of Europe. The lands of this 
region form a series of vast plateaux, covered mth 
rich pasturage, the grazing ground of great herds 
of sheep and cattle. The air is pure and dry, the 
temperature moderate, water plentiful and of good 
quality; vines, olives, lemons, and pomegranates 
thrive there. Nearly the whole population of Abys- 
sinia lives in this region. Here, too, are the cities, 
which are seldom found elsewhere, as the natural 
divisions of the country are such as keep the inhab- 
itants in a state of patriarchal feudalism. The cli- 
mate is very healthy, and sickness very infrequent. 
The cold zone, or dega, at an altitude of more than 

8.000 feet, is marked by a variable temperature, 
and by chilly nights. The British army at a height 
of 10,400 feet met with four degrees of frost on 28 
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March. On the heights are found the rhododen- 
drons, mosses, and lichens of the Alps. 

Ethnology.— Few eastern or African nations ex- 
hibit such various aspects as the aborigines. Descend- 
ants of Cush are locally knowm as Agas, or Free- 
men ”, and still form the basis of the Abyssinian nation. 
On the tvest, they have intermarried with the ancient 
Berbers, and with the blacks of ^the Soudan, who 
must not be confused with the Niger, Congo, and 
Zambesi tribes. On the east, Semitic peoples, Arabs 
and Himyarites, having crossed the Red Sea in the 
fourth centu^ b. c., conquered the wdiole eastern 
coast of Africa, and settled chiefly in the province 
called, after them, Amhara. The invasion of the 
Galla tribes, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
spread through all this region, and especially towards 
the south. These invasions and minglings of races 
in all ages have resulted in such diversity of type 
that the neighbouring Arab tribes never speak of 
the country but as Habech (from which the name 
"'Abyssinia” is derived), which means ''a crowd”, 
or “Jieap of sweepings”. Abyssinia answers to the 
Upper, or Eastern, Ethiopia of the ancients, and 
comprises the four provinces: Tigre, Amhara, Gog- 
giam, and Shoa, four small kingdoms, entrusted to 
as many Ras, or Negus, whence the title, Jiegus-se 
nighestf i. e. “King of Kings”, assumed by the Em- 
peror of Abyssinia. The whole empire contains some 
4,000,000 inhabitants. According to the vague tradi- 
tional legend of the “ Glorious memories of the Em- 
pire,” or Kebre-neghest, the dynasty of the Ethiopian 
kings goes back to King Solomon and Makedda, 
Queen of Sheba; and by it, the worship of the true 
God and the Mosaic Law were brought to Ethiopia. 
Whatever truth may be in this legend, it is certain 
that ancient Ethiopia was evangelized in Apostolic 
times by the eunuch of Queen Candace, baptized by 
Philip the Deacon, but was not wholly converted to 
the Faith until the year 341, when St. Frumentius 
(Keddoics Faramanatos) , who was tutor to the emjper- 
oris two young sons, won his pupils to Christianity. 
It was they who made both the capital and the em- 
pire Christian. Nor could St. Athanasius, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, find one whom he thought better fitted 
to rule this infant Church than its first apostle, Fru- 
mentius. 

Christianity. — The whole great Ethiopian empire 
did not, however, become Christian at that period; 
since, at the very gates of Gondar, the aboriginal 
tribes of the Kamant are pagans to-day, as they have 
been for fourteen centuries. Moreover, even the con- 
verted provinces retain, despite their Christian faith 
and Christian morality, many traces of Pagan and 
Judaic atavism. Even in the nineteenth century, 
idolatrous superstitions, fetishism, serpent-worship, 
and the cult of various jinns, Jewish practices, rest 
on the Sabbath, and the custom of vowing children 
to the keying of certain religious observances tiU 
the age of puberty are still active almost every- 
where. In the sixteenth century, King Ghelaodieos 
found them so deeply rooted in the national habits 
that he tried to justify these in the eyes of the Church 
as purely civil customs in no way contrary to the 
laws of Chi^ianity. So long as Christian Abyssinia 
could remain in touch with the Catholic Patriarch of 
^exandria,^ it was preserved from the taint of Aiian- 
ism, victorious almost everywhere else, as well as 
from the errors of Macedonius and Nestorius. In 
the seventh century, however, the Caliph Omar, 
^ter his conquest of Egypt, came to an understand- 
ing with the Jacobite Patriarch Benjamin, whereby 
the Copts and Abyssirdans were forbidden all inter- 
course with the Roman Pontiff, but were promised 
toleration on that condition. Still, the Ethiopian 
Church, even after the ruin of the Alexandrian Church 
and of the Byzantine Empire in Egypt, resisted more 
or less successfully for nearly three centuries the 


heresies which infested all the other churches of the 
East. Moreover, during the times of schism, and 
of Byzantine or of Mussulman persecution, it be- 
came the refuge of the proscribed Catholics. ^ Many 
monuments of the tenth and eleventh centuries, due 
to Egyptian refugees, bear witness to this fact by 
their Latin character, and it is also borne out by 
the manuscripts of Lahbela. 

Modern Missions. — Communication between 

Rome and Abyssinia became more difficult, and from 
the end of the eleventh to the beginning pf the thir- 
teenth century one could see no bond existing between 
Abyssinia and the centre of Catholicism. The Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs, nevertheless, have bestowed a con- 
stant solicitude on the Christians of Ethiopia. The 
first missionaries sent to their aid were the Domini- 
cans, whose success, however, roused the fanaticism 
of the Monophysites against them, and caused their 
martyrdom. For more than a hundred years silence 
enfolded the ruins of this Church. At a later period, 
the fame of the Crusades .having spread, pilgrim 
monks, on their return from Jerusalem, wakened once 
more, by what they told in the Ethiopian court, the 
wish to be reunited to the Church. The Acts of the 
Council of Florence tell of the embassy sent by the 
emperor Z6ra-Jacob with the object of obtaining this 
result (1452). The union was brought about; but, 
on their home journey, the messengers, while passing 
through Egypt, were given up to the schismatic Copts 
and to the Caliph, and put to death before they 
could bring the good news to their native land. 
More than a hundred years later, in 1557, the Jesuit 
Father Oviedo penetrated into Ethiopia. One of his 
successors, Father Paez, succeeded, in converting 
the Emperor Socinios himself. On 11 December, 
1624, the Church of Abyssinia, abjuring the heresy 
of Eutyches and the schism of Dioscorus, was reunited 
to the true Church, a union which, unfortunately, 
proved to be only temporary. In 1632, the Negus 
Basilides mounted the throne. Addicted as he was 
to polygamy and to every vice, he showed himself 
the relentless enemy of Catholicism and of its moral 
law. The Jesuits were handed over to the axe of 
the executioner, and Abyssinia remained closed to 
the missionaries until 1702. In that year three 
Franciscans got as far as Gondar, the capital, where 
they converted several princes. The Negus wrote 
with his own hand to Clement XI, professing his 
submission to His Holiness. Once more the hope 
proved futile. A palace revolution overthrew the 
Negus, and heresy again assumed the reins of power. 
From then until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a silence as of death lay on the Church of 
Al?yssinia. In 1846, the Holy See divided Ethiopia 
into two Apostolic vicariates: that of Abyssinia, en- 
trusted to the Lazarists, and that of Galla, given to 
the Capuchins. In the former, the labours and suc- 
cess of M. de Jacobus awakened the Jealousy of the 
schismatic clergy. An ex-Emir of Cairo, who had 
become Abouna of Ethiopia, and a man of low birth 
named Kassa, who had been anointed Negus under 
the name of Theodores, joined forces to persecute 
the Catholics, drive out the missionaries, and put 
them to death. The Negus Johannes IV, who suc- 
ceeded Theodoros, followed in his predeoessoFs foot- 
steps. His rei^ of twenty years was a time of 
trouble and suffering for the Catholics of Abyssinia. 
At last, however, Menelik, the. King of Shoa, who 
became Negus and was crowned in March, 1889, 
restored tranquillity to the missions. Under his rule 
Catholic priests rest assured of justice and protec- 
tion throughout the whole Empire of Abyssima. 

Church Cqnstitution. — Abyssinia is a province 
of the Patriarchate of Alexandria, the Church of 
Abyssinia is daughter of the Egyptian Church, and 
there is nothing to show that the daughter ever really 
tried to withdraw herself from the maternal juris- 
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diction. To-day the Abyssinians are governed as 
they were in the time of St. Athanasius, by a special 
delegate, who is practically the \’icar of the Coptic 
Patriarch of Alexandria, and is locally known as 
Abouno, or Ahou-Salama, ‘'Father of Peace.” He 
has the sole right, throughout Ethiopia, and in 
perpetuity, of anointing the Negus “King of Kings”; 
of consecrating bishops, of ordaining priests and 
deacons, of blessing altar-stones, of superintending 
theological instruction, and of settling, as a last 
court of appeal, disputed or difficult questions of 
dogma, morals, and discipline. The law of Ethiopia 
demands that the Abouna shall always be a foreigner, 
an Egyptian, whom the Negus obtains, or rather 
buys, from the Khedive and the Coptic Patriarch of 
Cairo, the alleged successor of St. Mark in the See 
of Alexandria. Immediately after obtaining his epis- 
copal consecration and his primatial jurisdiction, the 
Abouna sets out for Ethiopia, with no hope of re- 
turn ; but lands and large revenues ensure him a com- 
fortable existence there. The Itckague, or Ethiopian 
Archbishop, is the second religious personage in 
Abyssinia. The Ethiopian primate is forbidden by 
the Patriarch of Alexandria to consecrate more than 
seven bishops, but there are a considerable number of 
secular and religious clergy, recruited with little dis- 
cretion, and deplorably ignorant. The Ethiopian 
Church has, in addition to the priests and monks, an 
intermediate class, the Deftaras, or literati, whose 
duty it is to preserve, interpret, and apply the writ- 
ten law, a vast collection of the ordinances of the 
Lower Empire, modified and altered by the Copts in 
order to ensure the supremacy of the See of Alexan- 
dria over the whole of Ethiopia. The liturgical lan- 
guage is the Gheez, a mixture of Greek and Arabic. 

Since the settlement of the Italians at Massowah 
and on the shores of the Red Sea, whem^ they have 
founded the colony of Erythraa, Abyssinia has been 
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divided into three missionary divisions. The Vica- 
riate of Abyssinia, entrusted to the Lazarists,^ and 
comprising Tigr4, Amhara, and Gondar,. contained, 
in 1904, 4,000 Catholics, two churches, two cha,pels, 
six Lazarist priests, and four native secular priests, 
with more than sixty seminarians studying Gheez at 
Alitiena, The Prefecture of Erythrsea, in the' charge 
of Italian Capuchins, comprises the entire colony of 
that name, and contains 14,000, Catholics, thirty- 
three churches, and fifty-one priests, nine of whom 
are Capuchins. The Vicariate of the Gallas, in the 
kingdom of Shoa and among several tribes inde- 
pendent of the Negus, contains 18,000’ Catholics and 
twenty churches . It is administer^ by twenty Capu- 
chins, French for the most ,^artr^d;:,e%^t secular 
priests. There are in Abyssinia 200 ,0.00. hltissiMmans, 
with much influence in the counti^,;.ripi4vfiIHfig the 
most important positions at cour|;fI00j0C0 Pagans, 
and 50,000 Jews. The only Protestants who have 


succeeded in gaining a foothold in Abyssinia during 
the nineteenth century are the missionaries of the 
Swedish National Society, who, however, may only 
labour in Erythrma, where they have two principal 
centres, at Moncullo, near Massowah, and at Geleb, 
as well as certain stations in Cimana land and in the 
province of Hamasen. Their statistics give them 380 
church members. The Catholic apostolate in Abys- 
sinia must always e.xercise a courageous discretion 
and an unfailing mildness. The missionaries will 
have to contend for many years against the Eutych- 
ian fanaticism of the monks, and the quarrelsome 
nature of the inhabitants. Moreover, the frequent 
political revolutions of the past give little hope of 
settled peace and continued security. 

PoLiTic.iL Revolutions, Wars. — The Galla, or 
Oromo, race in the South has been the terror of 
Abyssinia ever since the sixteenth century. The im- 
portation of European rifles, as well as the dissensions 
among the Galla tribes, gave an opportunity (1870) 
to Menelik, King of Shoa, to undertake the conquest 
of all the colonies of the Oromo nation as far as Lake 
Vietoria-Nyanza and Uganda. This conquest was 
not achieved until more than thirty years after the 
time it was undertaken. 

In 1846, Gregory XVI appointed as vicar apostolic 
to the Galla missions Father William Massaia, an 
Italian Capuchin, formerly tutor to King Humbert. 
The new prelate belonged to the Order of St. Francis, 
which was the only one that succeeded (1636-1752) 
in introducing Catholic priests into Abyssinia. The 
few apostles who braved the Schismatics, however, 
were all martyred. The first Franciscan missionaries 
were beheaded at Suakin, and Blessed Agatlmnge of 
Vendome and Cassianus of Nantes were ignominiously 
hanged (1638). More than a century later (1752), 
three others were stoned to death in a public square 
of Gondar. From this time, Abyssinia, as if barred 
from the rest of the world by a wall of iron, was an 
impenetrable region for the Church, and it was almost 
a century later that Mgr. Massaia landed at Massowah 
to undertake to reanimate the old faith of the Ethio- 
pians. In the disguise of a merchant, under the con- 
stant espionage of the mercenaries of the Abouna- 
Salama and Theodores, now welcomed by certain 
chiefs, again attacked by a frenzied crowd, often 
bound and condemned to death, he always contrived 
to escape. He left Abyssinia to go to France and 
England, where he conferred with Napoleon III and 
Queen Victoria. Having received from them impor- 
tant help for his work, he returned to his mission, in 
September, 1853. On his arrival, he compiled a Galla 
dictionary, translated the Bible, converted a prince 
of Lagamara, vaccinated a hundred people daily dur- 
ing a smallpox epidemic, and once more fell into the 
hands of Theodores, who put him in chains. Mocked 
and flouted by the populace, he was thrown into a 
hut open to the four winds of heaven. His patience, 
hovrever, won the esteem of Theodores, who released 
him. Having been summoned by Menelik, the your^ 
King of Shoa, he gained his affection and aroused in 
him an admiration of the Catholic religion. “You 
have saints,” said the king to the bishop, “and that 
is a wonder which neither my priests nor my A^ptera 
[doctors] can accomplish.” After a fruitful apostolic 
mission of thirty-five years among the Galla tribes, 
Mgr. Massaia was created a Cardinal by Leo XIII, 
and died in 1889, leaving 10,000 Christians in the 
country. 

The British Consul, Walter Plowden, a hardy ad- 
venturer, frequently gave the Negus Theodores such 
timely assistance as led to his success in several, wars. 
Plowden was assassinated, however, and his successor, 
Captain Charles Duncan Cameron, failed to establisli 
a good understanding with the African em'peror. 
Suspected of having had an understanding with the 
Mussulmans of Egypt, who had just defeated Thed 
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doros at G4daril in the Sudan, he was imprisoned 
(July, 1863) with some German missionaries accused 
of having spoken ill of the Negus. After various 
promises to release the prisoners, Theodores wound 
up by brutally consigning the British Consul and the 
members of his suite, together with some other 
Europeans, tied together in pairs, to the fortress of 
Magdala, which he had chosen as his capital. On 
hearing of this outrageous infringement of inter- 
national law, the patience of the British gave way, 
and they declared war (July, 1867). Sir Robert 
Napier, who had already made a name by his victories 
in India, was placed in command of the troops as- 
signed to this expedition. Colonel Merewether, 
whose activity in this campaign did much to win for 
him the rank of general, having previously recon- 
noitred the ^otmd, suggested that the landing be 
made at Adulis in Annesley Bay. The British army 
comprised 16,000 combatants, an equal number of 
servants, forty-five elephants, and a great many 
pack mules. N apier, on landing in Abyssinia (3 Janu- 
ary, 1868), issued a proclamation to the Ethiopians 
to the effect that the sole object of the invasion was 
to deliver the captives, and that he had nothing but 
friendly feeling except for those who should seek to 
interfere with his progress. With this, the army 
boldly b^an its march through the steep defiles of 
the “great African citadel”. After marching about 
fifty-three miles, the vanguard reached the plateau 
of Senaf4, where they found a delightful climate, 
a temperature of 30° to 43° Fahr., and a most fertile 
country. Word reached them here that several Ras 
and governors of provinces, discontented with the 
suspicious Theodores, stood ready to replenish their 
commissary and to supply them with horses. Napier 
made this plateau his base of operations. He was 
obliged to cover his line of march by three intrenched 
camps, the first at Senaf^, the second at Addizerat, 
and the third at Antolo. At last, on 10 April, the 
troops reached the slopes of Silassia without having 
encountered a single hostile soldier, when suddenly a 
cannon was fired on the heights, and 6,000 Abyssin- 
ians hurled themselves down upon the 16,000 British. 
The Snider rifles, however, which the British used for 
the first time in this engagement, quickly brought 
the assailants to a halt, and disabled the greater num- 
ber. By 13 April, the British were beneath the walls 
of Magdala, which surrendered after a two hours' 
si^e.^ As soon as Theodores saw the British soldiers 
entering the city, feeling himself abandoned by all, 
and conquered, he put a pistol to his mouth and killed 
himself. The victorious army then released the 
prisonm, whom they had hardly hoped to find alive. 
On 17 April, Napier, henceforth Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala, ordered the inhabitants to evacuate the city, 
after which the walls were demolished, and the public 
buildings given to the flames. It was necessary to 
hasten the return of the troops to the sea, as the 
rains had already made the passage difficult. The 
troops embarked as they arrived at the Red Sea, on 
descending from the heights of Senaf4. 

This prompt and luc^ campaign of the ^English 
was to mspire the Italians twenty-eight years Uter 
to make a like bold attempt. Their ambitious de- 
signs, however, roused the whole country against 
them, and the bloody battle of Adua (March, 1896) 
in which almost 20,000 were killed, put an end to 
their ra^ undertak^. In 1897 Mr. Rodd, first 
secretary of the British Legation at Cairo, was en- 
tnisted with a mission to the Negus. A treaty was 
signed 14 May, and Menelik proclaimed the Mahdists 
enemies of his empire. He also asked for the adjust- 
ment of the frontiers between Hairar and Somaliland. 
Lastly, a Franco- Anglo-Italian agreement was con- 
cluded which guaranteed the independence of Ethio- 
pia and assured to the three Powers bordering on 
the kingdom their respective rights and int^ests. 


The Abyssinian Church. — The chief distinction 
between the Abyssinian Church and the Catholic 
Church is the erroneous doctrine that there is but one 
nature in Christ, the divine nature and the human 
nature being in some manner unified by a species of 
fusion. It was in Mary’s womb according to some, or 
at the baptism of Christ according to others, that the 
Holy Ghost effected this union. Then, assuming that 
the two natures in Christ, human and divine, form but 
one, Mary is the mother of the divine as well as of the 
human nature of her Son, and becomes by that very 
fact almost equal to God the Father. To these, so 
to speak, original errors of the Monophysites the 
Ethiopian Church added some of its own; e. g. the 
belief that the faith of parents suffices to save their 
children who die unbaptized; the wholesale repudia- 
tion of all CEcumenical Councils held since the Council 
of Ephesus, and the belief in traducianism as an 
explanation of the soul’s origin. Moreover, they still 
retain in full force various practices of the primitive 
Church which have long since fallen into desuetude 
elsewhere: e. g. abstinence from the flesh and blood 
of animals wBch have been strangled; Baptism by 
immersion; the custom of administering Communion 
to little children under the species of wine; resting 
from work on the Sabbath, and the celebration of the 
Agave. It may be added that no church has kept 
to this ve^ day a 
more visible im- 
print of the Jew- 
ish religion. Chil- 
dren of both sexes 
are circumcised by 
women two weeks 
after birth. They 
are then b a p- 
tized, girls on the 
eightieth and boys 
on the fortieth 
day. As in Judsea, 
they distinguish 
by the term “Naz- 
arenes ” children 
dedicated by their 
parents to the ob- 
servance of certain 
practices or pro- 
hibitions, such as 
drinking hydromel 
and shaving the 
head. The canon 
of Scripture ad- 
mitted by the 
Ethiopians com- 
prises, besides the 
books accepted by 
Catholics, certain 
apocryphal works, 
such*as the “ Book 
of Enoch”, the 
“ Ascension of Isa- 
iah ”, etc. The 
oldest translation 
of the Bible into 
Ethiopian dates 
from the fourth 
century, having 
been made in 
Gheez. Pell, Platt, 
and Dillmann have 
edited some of the manuscripts in London and Leip- 
zig, but the majority stiU remain untouched, in con- 
vents of Abyssinian monks. The present clergy are 
buried in a state of deplorable ignorance. Little 
is required of secular priests beyond the ability 
to read and to recite the Nicene Creed, and a 
knowledge of the most necessary liturgical rites. 
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The monks in their numerous convents receive an 
education somewhat more complete, and occasionally 
there are found among them men versed in sacred 
hermeneutics, who can recite by heart the entire 
Bible. 

PiOLET, Missions catholiques franQaises au XIX^ sikcle 
(Pans, 1900), I, 1-44; Ludolf, Histona jEthiopics (Frankfurt, 
16S1); Arxaud d’Abb\die, Douze ans en Eihiopte (1838-50) 
(Pans); Mas&aia, 1 mieT. trenta cinque anni nel Volta Etiopia 
(Rome, Propaganda, 1895); Holland and Hozier, Record of 
the Expedition to Ahyssima (London, 1870); Tellez, Historia 
de Ethiopia aUa (Coimbra, 1660); Wansleb, Bioffraphie^ de 
Pierre Heyling, missionnaire protestant en Abyssinie, 1635; Etu~ 
des historiques sur VEthiopie [Text of the impenal chronicles 
(incomplete) and translation with notes by Basset (Pans)]. 

Jean-Baptiste Piolet. 

Acacia (in Hebrew shittah, plural shftttm; Theod. 
TTii^os; Vulgate, spina, thorn). The Hebrew shfttah is 
probably a contraction of Shmttah, and thus identical 
with the Egyptian .s/ien^; the Coptic shonte, thorn; the 
Arabic sunt. Hence the Greek name dKavda, thorn, 
the Latin, acanthus for the Egyptian acacia. Acacia 
wood is designated dceirrov, “incorruptible 

wood’\ in the Septuagint, and lignum setim^ “setim- 
wood” in the Vulgate. The Biblical Acacia belongs 
to the genus Mimosa, and is no doubt identical with 
the Acacia seyal (Del.) or the Acacia tortilis (Ha3me'); 
both are called seyyal, or torrent trees, sayl meaning 
torrent. They grow in the desert wadis, or torrent 
valleys, of Sinai. The wood is light, hard, and 
durable, and grows almost as black as ebony with 
age. The ark of the covenant, the table of the 
loaves of proposition, the altar of holocausts, the 
altar of incense, the wooden parts of the tabernacle, 
were made of setim-wood (Ex. xxv, 5). (See 
Plants of the Bible.) 

ViGOUROUX, in Diet, de la Bible (Paris, 1895); Chapman in 
Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible^ art. Shittah Tree (New 
York, 1902). 

A. J. Maas. 

Acacians, The, known also as the Homce.ans, an 
Arian sect wLich first emerged into distinctness as an 
ecclesiastical party some time before the convocation 
of the joint Synods of Ariminum (Rimini) and 
Seleucia in 359. ^ The sect owed its name as well 
as its political importance to Acacius, Bishop of 
Caesarea, ol Trepl ’Akolklov, whose theory of adherence 
to scriptural phraseology it adopted and endeavoured 
to summarize in its various catch words : bfioios, Sfjoios 
KarcL irdvra, k. t. \ 

In order to understand the theological significance 
of Acacianism as a critical episode, if only an episode, 
in the logical, as well as in the historical progress of 
Arianism, it is needful to recall that the great defini- 
tion of the Homoousion, promulgated at Nicsea in 
325, so far from putting an end to further discussion, 
became rather the occasion for keener debate and 
for still more distressing confusion of statement in 
the formulation of theories on the relationship of 
Our Lord to His Father, in so far as that relationship 
constituted a distinct tenet of orthodox belief. 
Events had already begun to ripen towards a fresh 
crisis shortly after the advent of Constantins ip sole 
power, on the death of his brother Constans in the 
year 350. The new Augustus was a man of vacillat- 
ing character with an unfortunate susceptibility to 
flattery and a turn for theological debate (Am- 
mianus, XXI, xvi) that soon made him a mere 
puppet in the hands of the Eusebian faction. Roughly 
speaking, there were at this period but three parties 
in the Church: the Orthodox or Nicsean party, who 
sympathized for the most part with Athanasius and 
his supporters and who insisted on making his cause 
their own; the Eusebian or Court party and their 
bewildered Semi- Arian followers; and, last of all, and 
not least logical in their demands, the Anomoean 
party which owed its origin to Aetius, In the sum- 
mer of 357, Ursacius and Valens, the astute, but not 
always consistent advocates of this latter group of 


dissidents in the West, through the influence which 
they were enabled to bring to bear upon the Emperor 
by means of his second wife, Aurelia Eusebia (Pane^. 
Jul- Orat., iii; Ammianus, XX, vi, 4), succeeded in 
bringing about a conference of bishops at Sirmium. 

In the Latin creed put forth at this meeting there 
was inserted a statement of views drawn up by 
Potamius of Lisbon and the venerable Hosius of Cor- 
dova, which, under the name of the Sirmian Mani- 
festo, as it afterwards came to be known, roused the 
whole of the Western Church and threw the tem- 
porizers of the East into disorder. In this state- 
ment the assembled prelates, while declaring their 
confession in “One God, the Father Almighty, and 
in His only-begotten Son, Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
generated from Him before the ages,'’ recommended 
the disuse of the terms oixria (essence or substance), 
opaoUcTLov (identical in essence, or substance), and 
bfwioinnov (similar in essence, or substance) , “by which 
the minds of many are perturbed”; and they 
held that there “ought to be no mention of any of 
them at all, nor any exposition of them in the Church, 
and for this reason and for this consideration that 
there is nothing written about them in divine Script- 
ure and that they are above men’s knowledge and 
above men’s understanding” (Athan., De Syn., 
xxviii; Soz., ii, xxx; Hil., De Syn., xi). The effect 
of these propositions upon conservative opinion was 
like that of the proverbial spark in a barrel of gun- 
powder. As we look back from the standpoint of 
modem Catholicism upon the circumstances of this 
publication, it is impossible not to see that they 
occasioned the crisis upon which the whole subse- 
quent history of Ariamsm turned. In spite of the 
scriptural disclaimer against the employment of 
inscrutable terms, nearly aU parties instinctively 
perceived that the Manifesto was nothing else but a 
subtly Anomoean document. 

The situation was assuredly rich in possibilities. 
Men began to group themselves along new lines. 
In the East, the Anomoeans turned almost as a 
matter of course to Acacius of Caesarea, whose in- 
fluence was growing stronger at court and who was 
felt to be a shrewd and not too scrupulous tem- 
porizer. In the West, bishops like Ursacius and 
Valens began to carry on a like policy; and every- 
where it was felt that the time called once more for 
concerted action on the part of the Church. This 
was precisely what the party in favour with the 
Emperor Constantins were eager to bring about; but 
not in the way in which the Nicseans and Moderates 
expected. A single council might not be easily 
controlled; but two separate synods, sitting, one in 
the East and the other in the West, could be kept 
better in hand. After a number of preliminary con- 
ferences accompanyii^ an inevitame campaign of 
pamphleteering in which Hilary of Poitiers took part, 
the bishops of the Western portion of the Empire 
met at Ariminum towards the end of May, and those 
of the East at Seleucia in the month of September, 
359. The theological complexion of both Synods 
was identical, at least in this, that the party of com- 
promise, represented at Seleucia by Acacius and at 
Ariminum by Ursacius and Valens, was politically, 
though not numerically, in the ascendant and could 
exercise a subtle influence which depended almost 
as much on the argumentative ability of their leaders 
as on their curial prestige. In both councils, as the 
result of dishonest intrigue and an unscrupulous use 
of intimidation, the Homoean formula associated 
with the name of Acacius ultimately prevailed. The 
HomoSusion, for which so much had been endured 
by saintly champions of orthodoxy for over half a 
century, was given up and the Son was declared to 
be merely similar to — ^no longer identical in essence 
with — the Father. St. Jerome’s characterization of 
the issue stiU affords the best commentary, not only 
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on what had come to pass, but on the means em- 
ployed to obtain it. The whole world groaned in 
wonderment to find itself Arian — ingemuit totus orbis 
et Arianum se esse miratus est. It was Aeacius and 
his followers who had skilfully managed the whole 
proceeding from the outset. By coming forward as 
advocates of temporizing methods they had i^pired 
the Eusebian or Semi- Arian party with the idea of 
throwing over Aetius and his Anomoeans. They 
thus found themselves thrust into a position of im- 
portance to which neither their numbers nor their 
theological acumen entitled them. As they had 
proved themselves in practice all through the course 
of the unlooked-for movement that brought them to 
the front, so were they now, in theory, the exponents 
of the Via Media of their day. They separated 
themselves from the orthodox by the rejection of the 
word ofJLoo^cnos; from the Semi-Arians by their sur- 
render of the 6/wLoij(no5!] and from the Aetians by 
their insistence upon the term 6fjLOLos. They retained 
their influence as a distinct party just so long as their 
spokesman and leader Aeaeius enjoyed the favour 
of Constantius. Under Julian the Apostate, Aetius, 
wUo had been exiled as the result of the proceedings 
at Seleucia, was allow’ed to regain his influence. The 
Acacians seized the occasion to make common cause 
with his ideas, but the alliance was only political; 
they threw him over once more at the Synod of 
Antioch held under Jovian in 363. In 365 the Semi- 
Arian Synod of Lampsacus condemned Acacius. He 
was deposed from his see; and with that event the 
history of the party to which he had given his name 
practically came to an end. 

Athanasius, De Sm., XII, XXIX, XL, in P. G., XXVI, 
701, 745, 766; St. Hilarius, Contra Constant., xii-xv, in 
P. L., X; St. Epiphanius, Hot., Ixxiii, 23-27, in P. G., XLII; 
Socrates and Sozomen, in P. G., LXVII; Theodoret, in P. 
<?., LiXXXII; Tillemont, Mhnoires, VI (ed. 1704); Hefele, 
Hist. Ch. Counc. (tr. Cl.ark), II; Newman, Ar. IV Cent., 4tli 
ed.; Gwatkin, Studies in Ananisn, 2d ed, (Cambridge, 1900). 

Cornelius Clifford. 

Acacius, Bishop of Beecea, b. in Syria c. 322; d. c. 
432. While still very young he became a monk 
in the famous community of solitaries, presided over 
by Asterius, at a place just outside Antioch. He 
seems to have been an ardent champion of orthodoxy 
during the Arian troubles, and suffered greatly for 
his courage and constancy. After Eusebius of 
Samosata returned from exile, on the death of Valens 
in 378, he gave public recognition to the great services 
of Acacius and ordained him to the See of Beroea. 
We next hear of Acacius in Rome, apparently as a 
deputy on the part of Meletius and the Fathers of 
the Antiochene Synod, when the questions connected 
with the heresy of Apollinaris came up for discussion 
before Pope Damasus. While fulfilling this difficult 
embassy he attended the meeting of the prelates 
summoned to decide upon the errors of Apollinaris, 
and subscribed the profession of faith in the “Two 
Natures.” It was thus largely due to his efforts 
that the various schismatical movements at Antioch 
were ended. A little later we find him at Con- 
stantinople, whither he had gone to take part in the 
second General Council, convened in 381, to re- 
emphasize the Nicene definitions and to put down 
the errors of the Macedonians or Pneumatomachians. 
Meletius of Antioch died in the same year and 
Aeacius, unfortunately, took part in the illegitimate 
consecration of Flavian. For this constructively 
schismatical proceeding — schismatical in the sense 
that it was an explicit violation of the agreement en- 
tered into between Paulinas and Meletius and tended 
unhappily to keep the Eustathian party in power — 
Acacius fell under the displeasure of Pope Damasus,’ 
who refused to hold communion with him and hjs 
supporters. This Roman excommimication lasfejl 
some ten or eleven years until the Council of Capua 
re-admitted him to unity in 391 or 392 (Labbe, Cone., 


II, 1072). In 398 Acacius, wffio was now in his 
seventy-sixth year, was charged once more with a 
delicate mission to the Roman Church. Having been 
selecteil by Isidore of Alexandria to convey to 
Pope Siriclus the news of St. John Chrysostom’s 
election to the See of Constantinople, he was especially 
exhorted by the Eg^'ptian metropolitan to_do all in 
his power to remove the prejudice which still existed 
in the West against Flavian and his party. In this, 
as in the previous embassy, he displayed a tactful- 
ness that disarmed all opposition. The reader will 
find in the pages of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret 
an estimate of the high value which the entire Oriental 
episcopate put upon the services of Acacius, who is 
described as “ famous throughout the world (Theod., 
V, xxiii). We now^ come to the two incidents in the 
career of this remarkable man which throw so *per- 
plexing a light upon the problem of his real char- 
acter that he may be called one of the enigmas of 
ecclesiastical history. We refer to his sustained 
hostility towards St. John Chrysostom and to his 
curious treatment of Cyril of Alexandria during the 
Nestorian controversy. 

Acacius was always an avowed rigorist in conduct 
and enjoyed great repute for piety. Sozomen (VII, 
xxviii) tells us that he was “ rigid in observing all the 
regulations of the ascetic life” and that when raised 
to the episcopate his life was lived practically and 
austerely “in the open”. Theodoret is consistent in 
his admiration for his many episcopal qualities and 
calls him “an athlete of virtue” (V, iv). Early in 
the episcopate of St. John Chrysostom, in the year 
398, Acacius came to Constantinople, where he was 
treated with less distinction than he had apparently 
looked for. Whatever may have been the nature of 
the slight put upon him, he seems to have felt it 
keenly; for Palladius, St. John^s biographer, records 
a most unepiscopal saying of the injured prelate to 
the effect that he would one day give his brother 
of Constantinople a taste of his own hospitality — 
iyC) airrta aprifO) (Pallad., Vita Chrys., VI, viii, 

in P. G., XL VII, 22-29). It is certain, at any rate, 
that from this time forth, Acacius showed himself 
indefatigable in working for the great orator-bishop’s 
removal and was not the least active of those who 
took part in the disgraceful “Synod of the Oak” in 
the year 403. Indeed, he was one of the notorious 
“four” whom the Saint particularly named as men 
at whose hands he could not expect to obtain com- 
mon justice. In every one of the various synods 
convened for the Saint’s undoing, the revstless old 
man of Bercea took a leading and almost acrimonious 
part, and even made a laborious, but happily futile, 
effort to win over Pope Innocent to his uncharitable 
view. He was excommunicated for his pains and 
remained under ban until 414. Nor was his im- 
placability quenched either by his great antagonist’s 
death or by the lapse of time. Fourteen years after 
St. John had died in exile, Acacius is found writing 
to Atticus of Constantinople, in 421, to apologize for 
the conduct of Theodotus of Antioch, who had, in 
spite of his better judgment, placed the Saint’s name 
upon the diptychs. The same perplexing incon- 
sistency of character, considering his advanced years, 
his profession, and the wide repute for sanctity - he 
enjoyed, may be seen also in the attitude which 
Acacius maintained towards Nestorius. When his 
violent plea for leniency towards the heresiarch failed 
to produce its effect, he worked adroitly to have Cyril 
hoist with his own petard and charged with Apolli- 
narianism at Ephesus. Acacius spent the Ih^t years 
of his life in trying, with edifying inconsistency, to 
pgujf^The water of his charity upon the smoul4&iug 
embers of the feuds which Nestorianism hadj'eft in 
its train. His letters to Cyril and to Pope Cel^stine 
make curious reading on this score; and he has the 
amazing distinction of having inspired St. Epiphanius 
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to write his '‘History of Heresies” (Haer., i, 2, in P. G., 
XLI, 176). He died at the extraordinary age of 
one hundred and ten years. 

The ecclesiastical historians Socrates, in P. (?., LXVII; 
SozoMEN, in P. G., LXVII, Theodoret, in P. G., LXXXII; 
Pa-lladius, Vita Chrys., VI, viii, in P. G., XLVII; pARONirs, 
Ann Eccl. (Pagi, Grit.); Tillemont, Memovres; Newman, 
At, IV Cent. (4th ed.); Gwatkin, Studies in Ananism (2d ed.); 
Hefele, Hist. Ch. Counc. (tr. Clark; ed. Oxenham), II. 

Cornelius Clifford. 

Acacius, Bishop of C^sarea in Palestine, disciple 
and biographer of Eusebius, the historian, whose suc- 
cessor in the See of Caesarea he became in 340. Noth- 
ing is Icnown of the date or country of his birth, but 
he was probably a Syrian; and throughout his life 
bore the nickname of fiopS^daXfMos (one-eyed); no 
doubt from a personal defect (S. Hier. Viri 111., 
XCVIII), but possibly with a maliciously figurative 
reference, also, to his general shiftiness of conduct 
and his rare skill in ambiguous statement. He was a 
prelate of great learning, a patron of studies (S. Hier., 
Epist. ad. Marcellam, 141), and was the author of a 
treatise on Ecclesiastes. He also wrote six books 
of miscellanies (crvfi.}j.LKrk or essays on 

various subjects which have come down to us only 
in fragments. The student may consult these frag- 
ments in detail in Fabricius, “Bibliotheca Graeca vii, 
336, and ix, 254 sqq. (ed. Harless). He is remembered 
chiefly for his bitter opposition to St. Cyril of Jerusa-; 
lem and for the part he was afterwards enabled to play 
in the more acute stages of the Arian controversy. 
There is a significant passage in the famous twenty- 
first oration of St. Gregory Nazianzen, in which that 
champion of orthodoxy speaks of the tongue of the 
Arians’' (Orat., xxi, 21) in dubiously complimentary 
terms. 

If, as seems probable, it is Acacius who is there 
referred to, it can only be said that the story of his 
career fully justifies the im])lication so darkly made. 
He was one of those imperial prelates so effectively 
described by Newman (Arians 4th Cent., 4th ed., 
274) as “practised in the gymnastics of the Aris- 
totelic school and his readiness in debate and genius 
for intrigue, joined to the prestige he already pos- 
sessed as the friend and successor of the great Church- 
historian of C®sarea, naturally singled him out as the 
likeliest spokesman and guiding spirit of the Comt 
faction, even before their first great leader, Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, had passed away. He was one of the 
notorious “ninety” who signed the ambiguous creeds 
at Antioch, in tne presence of Constantins in 341 
(Sozomen, III, v), on the occasion of the dedication 
of the Golden Basilica. For his part in this trans- 
action and for his open advocacy of a policy of 
reticence towards the Nicaean formula, we find his 
name mentioned in the list of those who were deposed 
by the Council of Sardica in 347 (Athanasius, Hist. 
Ar., XVII; Epist. ad. .Slgypt., VII). Refusing to 
acquiesce in the sentence passed upon him, he with- 
drew with the other bishops of the Court faction to 
Philippopolis, where he in turn helped to secure a 
sentence of excommunication and deposition against 
his judges and also against Pope Julius, the patron 
and defender of St. Athanasius, and against Hosius 
of Cordova (Soc., II, xvi; Soz., Ill, xiv; Theod., 
II, xxvi; Labbe, Cone., II, 625-629). These pen- 
alties which were inflicted on him at the hands 
of the orthodox did nothing, of course, to diminish 
his prestige. If we may trust the testimony of 
St. Jerome, his credit with Constantins was so great 
during aU these years that when Pope Liberius was 
deposed and driven into exile, in 355 or 357, Acacii^ 
was able to secure the intrusion of Felix the Anti- 
' pope in his place. 

The year 358 marks the culmination of his acrimo- 
nious and undignified quarrel with Cyril of Jerusalem. 
The misunderstanding, which dated back to a period 
not long after Cjrril’s installation, had arisen ostensi- 
1—6 


bly over a question of canonical precedence, but was 
most probably rooted in the chagrin that Acacius 
characteristically felt at being unable to sway 
Cyril’s policy entirely to his own liking. Charges and 
counter-charges of heresy followed for some years, 
until Acacius managed to secure the deposition of 
Cyril, through the assistance of the Palestinian 
bishops, whom he had induced to examine a wholly 
ridiculous charge of contumacy. Cyril went into 
exile, but was restored to his church w’ithin two 
years by a decision of the famous Council of Seleucia. 
But the extraordinary credit enjoyed by Acacius 
with the weak-minded Constantins was able tq undo 
this act of ordinary justice, and, in 360, Cyril was 
condemned once more — this time through the in- 
fluence which Acacius was able to exercise at the 
S 5 mod of Constantinople. Cyril was forced to yield. 
He left his see and remained in exile until the acces- 
sion of Julian, in 361. The fact, however, that 
Acacius received a temporary check in the rein- 
statement of Cyril, at the hands of the Synod of 
Seleucia, must not blind the reader to the real weight 
of his influence either in the Council itself or in the 
ecclesiastical politics of the time. He was among 
the foremost of the Arianizing prelates who suc- 
ceeded in carrying through the idea of a divided 
Synod to solve the problems created by the Sirmian 
manifesto. In this sense he may be charged with 
the bulk of the mischief created by the definitions of 
Ariminum and Seleucia. The turbulent and un- 
scrupulous faction which rallied to the support^ of 
his ideas in both gatherings was entirely his creation 
and rightly bore his name — ol irepl *A.KiKLov. 

The detailed account of his activities at Seleucia 
belongs rather to the history of that gathering than to 
the present sketch of his life; but some notice of his 
mode of procedure will not be out of place here. The 
number of bishops present has been variously esti- 
mated as somewhere between one hundred and fifty 
and one hundred and sixty (Gwatkin, Studies in 
Arianism, V, note G, where the original authorities 
are ably discussed). The Semi- Arians were in a 
large majority; and Acacius had a well-disciplined 
following, which, with the Anomceans whom he had 
won to his side, by holding out hopes of a compro- 
mise, amounted to some forty in aU. The first 
critical stage of events was soon marked by the re- 
adoption of the Semi-Arian Creed of Antioch, known 
popularly as the “Creed of the Encaenia”, or “Creed 
of the Dedication” (^ iv rots iyKaivLois)^ which was 
a negatively unsatisfactory profession of faith — the 
only distinct character about it being that it was 
Anti-Nicene in scope and had been framed by men 
who had deliberately confirmed the deposition of 
St. Athanasius. The next stage of events was more 
significant still; for it gave Acacius and his followers 
the opportunity to reveal their strength. Silvanus 
of Tarsus proposed to confirm the famous Lucianic 
Creed, when Acacius and his party arose and left the 
assembly, by way of protest. In spite of this move 
the Creed was si^ed the next morning with closed 
doors; a proceeding which Acacius promptly char- 
acterized as a “deed of darkness”. On Wednesday 
Basil of Ancyra and Macedonius of Constantinople 
arrived with Hilary of Poitiers, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
and Eustathius. Cyril was already under censure; 
and Acacius refused to bring his followers back to 
the synod until he and some other accused bishops 
who were present had withdrawn. After a stormy 
debate his plan was agreed to and Leonas, the 
ComeSj or representative of Constantins at the de- 
liberation, rose and read a copy of a new Creed which 
Acacius had put into his ha,nds. While not ex- 
pr^ly repudiating the Lucianic formulas, it never- 
theless objected to the terms opLoo^xjLov and ofwiolKrLov 
as being alike unscriptural. This led to a very heated 
discussion, and on Thursday Acacius found himself 
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bluntly attacked by Eleusius, the ex-soldier and 
Semi-Arian Bishop of Cyzicus. 

On Friday Acacius refused once more to take part 
in any further deliberations and Leonas joined with 
him, on the plea, as he averred, that the Emperor had 
not sent him to preside over a council of bishops who 
could not agree among themselves. The majority 
thereupon convened without them and deposed 
Acaciuis and some fifteen other prelates. That astute 
leader, however, did not wait for the formal vote of 
deposition against him, but set out immediately, 
with eight others, for Constantinople. On arriving 
there he discovered that his object had already been 
secured by the advent of a number of disaffected 
deputies from Ariminum. The famous conference 
of Nik^ (near Hadrianople) had taken place and the 
SjjLOios, without the supj^sed safe-guard of the /card 
Tdvra, had been adopted. This led to a fresh synod 
held at the suggestion of Constantins in the imperial 
city itself. It meant the complete triumph of the 
indefatigable Acacius. Homocan ideas were estab- 
lished at Constantinople; and, although their in- 
fluence never lasted very long in the West, they en- 
joyed a fluctuating but disquieting supremacy in 
the East for nearly twenty years longer. Acacius 
returned to his see in 361 and spent the next two 
years of his life in filling the vacant sees of Palestine 
with men who w^ere thought to sympathize with his 
licy of theological vagueness and Anti-Nicenism. 
ith characteristic adroitness he consented to a 
complete change of front and made a public pro- 
fession of adherence to the Nicsean formularies on the 
accession of Jovian in 363.^ When the Arian Valens 
was proclaimed Augustus in 364, how'ever,^ Acacius 
once more reconsidered his views and took sides with 
Eudoxius; but his versatility this time served him 
to little purpose. When the Macedonian bishops 
met at Lampsacus, the sentence previously passed 
against him was confirmed and he is heard of no 
more in authentic history. Baronius gives the date 
of his death as 366. 

Fcwr bibliograpliy see Acacians. 

Cornelius Clifford. 

Acacius, Patriarch of Constantinople; Schis- 
matic; d. 489. When Acacius first appears in authen- 
tic history it is as the 6p(pavoTp6<l>os, or dimitary 
entrusted with the care of the oimhans, in the Church 
of Constantinople. He thus filled an ecclesiastical 
post that conferred upon its possessor high rank 
as well as curial influence; and, if we may borrow a 
hint as to his real character from the phrases in 
which Suidas has attempted to describe his undoubt- 
edly striking personality, he early made the most 
of his opportunities. He seems to have affected an 
engaging magnificence of manner; was open-handed; 
suave, yet noble, in demeanour; courtly in ^eech, 
and fond of a certain ecclesiastical display. On the 
death of the Patriarch Gennadius, in 471, he was chosen 
to succeed him, and for the first five or six years of 
his episcopate his life was uneventful enough. But 
there came a change when the usurping Enmeror 
Basiliscus allowed himself to be won over to Euty- 
chian teaching by Timotheus JBlurus, the Monophy- 
site Patriarch of Alexandria, who chanced at that 
time to be a guest in the imperial capital. Timo- 
theus, who had been recalled from exile only a short 
time previously, was bent on creating an effective 
opposition to the decrees of Chalcedon; and he 
succeeded so well at court that Basiliscus was in- 
duced to put forth an encyclical or imperial proclama- 
tion (iyicLfKkm) in which the teaching of the Council 
was rejected. Acacius himself seems to have hesi- 
tated at first about adding his name to the list of the 
Asiatic bishops who had already signed the encyclical; 
but, warned by a letter from Pope Simplicius, who 
had learned of his questionable attitude from the 
ever-vigilant monastic party, he reconsidered his 


position and threw himself violently into the debate. 
This sudden change of front redeemed him in popular 
estimation, and he won the regard of the orthodox, 
particularly among the various monastic com- 
munities throughout the East, by his now ostenta- 
tious concern for sound doctrine. The tame of his 
awakened zeal even travelled to the \^est, and Pope 
Simplicius wrote him a letter of commendation. The 
chief circumstance to which he owed this sudden 
wave of popularity was the adroitness with which 
he succeeded in putting himself at the head of the 
particular movement of which Daniel the Stylite 
was both the coryphieus and the true inspirer. 
The agitation was, of course, a spontaneous one on 
the part of its monastic promoters and of the popu- 
lace at large, who sincerely detested Eutychian 
theories of the Incarnation; but it may be doubted 
whether Acacius, either in orthodox opposition now, 
or in unorthodox efforts at compromise later on, 
was anything profounder than a politician seeking 
to compass his own personal ends, Of theologicm 
principles he seems never to have had a consistent 
grasp. He had the soul of ^ gamester, and he 
played only for influence. Basiliscus was beaten. 

He withdrew his offensive encyclical by a counter- 
proclamation, but his surrender did not save him. 
His rival Zeno, who had been a fugitive up to the 
time of the Acacian opposition, drew near the capital. 
Basiliscus, deserted on all sides, sought sanctuary 
in the cathedral church and was given up to his 
enemies, tradition says, by the time-serving Patri- 
arch. For a brief space there was complete accord 
between Acacius, the Roman Pontiff, and the domi- 
nant party of Zeno, on the necessity for taking 
stringent methods to enforce the authority of the 
Fathers of Chalcedon; but trouble broke out once 
more when the Monophysite party of Alexandria 
attempted to force the notorious Peter Mongus into 
that see against the more orthodox claims of John 
Talaia in the year 482. This time events took on 
a more critical aspect, for they gave Acacius the 
opportunity he seems to have been waiting for all 
along of exalting the authority of his see and claim- 
ing for it a primacy of honour and jurisdiction over 
the entire East, which would emancipate the bishops 
of the capital not only from all responsibility to the 
sees of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, but to 
the Roman Pontiff as well. Acacius, who had now 
fully ingratiated himself with Zeno, induced that 
emperor to take sides with Mongus. Pope Sim- 
plicius made a vehement but ineffectual protest, and 
Acacius replied by coming forward as the apostle 
of re-union for all the East. It was a specious and 
far-reaching scheme, but it laid bare eventually 
the ambitions of the Patriarch of Constantinople 
and revealed him, to use Cardinal Hergenrother’s 
inuminating phrase, as ^'the forerunner of Photius”. 

The first effective measure which Acacius adopted 
in his new role was to draw up a document, or series 
of articles, which constituted at once both a creed 
and an instrument of re-union. This creed, known 
to students of theological history as the Henoticon, 
was originally directed to the irreconcilable factions 
in Egypt. It was a plea for xe-union on a basis of 
reticence and compromise. And under this aspect 
it suggests a significant comparison with another 
and better known set of “ articles composed nearly 
eleven centuries later, when the leaders of the Angli- 
can schism were thridding a careful way between 
the extremes of Roman teaching on the one side and 
of Lutheran and Calvinistic negations on the other. 
The Henoticon affirmed the Nicene-Constantinopoli- 
tan Creed (i. e. the Creed of Nicaea completed at 
Constantinople) as affording a common symbol or 
expression of faith in which all parties could unite. 
All other (x^D/x^oXa or /xad’/uxara were excluded; Euty- 
ches and Nestorius were unmistakably condemned, 
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while the anathemas of Cyril were accepted. The 
teaching of Chalcedon was not so much repudiated 
as passed over in silence; Jesus Christ was described 
as the “only-begotten Son of God , . . one and 
not two’’ (oiio\oyovixev rhv ixovo'^evr} rod deov 'dva 
Tvyx(^v€t-v kclI oi 5vo . . . /c. r. X.) and there was 
no explicit reference to the two Natures. Mongus 
naturally accepted this accomodatingly vague teach- 
ing. Talaia refused to subscribe to it and set out 
for Rome, where his cause was taken up with great 
vigour by Pope Simplicius. The controversy dragged 
on under Felix II (or III) who sent two legatine 
bishops, Vitalis and Misenus, to Constantinople, to 
summon Acacius before the Roman See for trial. 
Never was the masterfulness of Acacius so strik- 
ingly illustrated as in the ascendancy he acquired 
over this luckless pair of bishops. He induced them 
to communicate publicly with him and sent them 
back stultified to Rome, where they were promptly 
condemned by an indignant synod which reviewed 
their conduct. Acacius was branded by Pope 
Felix as one who had sinned against the Holy Ghost 
and apostolic authority (Ilabe ergo cum his . . . 
portionem S. Spiritus judicio et apostolicd auctoritate 
damnatus)\ and he was declared to be perpetually 
excommunicate — nunquamque anathematis mnculis 
exuendus. Another envoy, inappropriately named 
Tutus, was sent to carry the decree of this double 
excommunication to Acacius in person; and he, too, 
like his hapless predecessors, fell under the strange 
charm of the courtly prelate, who enticed him from 
his allegiance. Acacius refused to accept the docu- 
ments brought by Tutus and showed his sense of 
the authority of the Roman See, and of the synod 
which had condemned him, by erasing the name of 
Pope Felix from the diptychs. Talaia equivalently 
gave up the fight by consenting to become Bishop 
of Nola, and Acacius began by a brutal policy of 
violence and persecution, directed chiefly against 
his old opponents the monks, to work with Zeno 
for the general adoption of the Henoticon throughout 
the East. He thus managed to secure a political 
semblance of the prize for which he had worked from 
the beginning. He was practically the first prelate 
throughout Eastern Christendom until his death in 
489. His schism outlived him some thirty years, 
and was ended only by the return of the Emperor 
Justin to unity, under Pope Hormisdas in 519. 

Mansi, Coll. Concil., (Florence, 1742) VII, 976-1176; Epp, 
Simplicii, Papce, in P. L., LVIII, 41-60; Ppp. Felicu, Papce, 
ibid., 893-967; Theodoret, Hist. EccL; Evagritts, Hist. Eccl.\ 
SuiDAS, s. V. *AKdK(.as‘j Tillemont, MSmoires, XVI, * Her- 
GENROTHER, Photius, Pair, von^ Constant. (Ratisbon, 1867) I; 
Marin, Los moines de Constantinople (Paris, 1897). 

Cornelius Clifeord. 


Acacius, Saint, Bishop of Melitene in the third 
century. The Greeks venerate him on different 
days, but especially on 31 March. He lived in the 
time of the persecution of Decius, and although it 
is certain that he was cited before the tribunal of 
Marcian to give an account of his faith, it is not sure 
that he died for it. He was indeed condemned to 
death, but the Emperor released him from prison 
after he had undergone considerable suffering. He 
was famous both for the splendour of his doctrinal 
teaching and the miracles he wrought. There was a 
younger Acacius, who was also Bishop of Melitene, 
and who was conspicuous in the Council of Ephesus, 
but it is not certain that he is to be ranked among 


the saints. 

Acta SS., March 3. 


T. J. Campbell. 


Academies, Roman, — ^The Italian Renaissance at 
its apogee [from the close of the Western Schism 
(1418) to the middle of the sixteenth century] found 
two intellectual centres, Florence and Rome. Scien- 
tific, literary, and artistic culture attained in them 


a development as intense as it was multiform, and 
the earlier Roman and Florentine academies w’ere 
typical examples of this variety. We shall restrict 
our attention to the Roman academies, beginning 
wnth a general survey of them, and adding historical 
and bibliographical notes concerning the more im- 
portant of these associations of learned men, for the 
Italian “Academies” were that and not institutes 
for instruction. The Middle Ages did not bequeath 
to Rome any institutions that could be called scien- 
tific or literary academies. As a rule, there was slight 
inclination for such institutions. The Academy of 
Charlemagne and the Floral Academy at Toulouse 
were princely courts at which literary meetings were 
held. A special reason w^hy literature did not get 
a stronger footing at Rome is to be foimd in the 
constant politico-religious disturbances of the Middle 
Ages. Owing to the oppression of the papacy under 
the Hohenstaufen emperors, to the struggles for ec- 
clesiastical liberty begun by Gregory VII, to the epic 
conflict between Guelph and Ghibelline, to the intru- 
sion of a French domination w^hich gave birth to papal 
Avignon and the Western Schism, medieval Rome was 
certainly no place for learned academies. But when 
papal unity was restored, and the popes returned to 
Rome, the Renaissance was at its height, and the city 
w'elcomed and encouraged every kind of intellectu^ 
culture. At this favourable moment begins the his- 
tory of the Roman academies. At Rome, as at Flor- 
ence, the academies reproduced to a considerable ex- 
tent the traditions of the Academy of Plato; i. e. they 
were centres for the cultivation of philosophy in that 
larger sense dear to Greek and Roman antiquity, 
according to which it meant the broadest kind of 
culture. From the earliest days of the Renais- 
sance the Church was the highest type of such an 
academy and the most prolific source of culture. 
The neo-Platonic movement was an extremely power- 
ful factor in the Renaissance, implying as it did, a 
return to classical thought and a reaction against the 
decadent (Aristotelean) Scholasticism of that age. At 
the head of this movement in the above named “capi- 
tals of thought” were two Greeks, Gemistus Plethon 
at Florence, and Cardinal Bessarion (d. 1472) at 
Rome. About 1450 the house of the latter was the 
centre of a flourishing Academy of Platonic philoso- 
phy and of a varied intellectual culture. His valua- 
ble library (which he bequeathed to the city of 
Venice) was at the disposal of the academicians, 
among whom were the most intellectual Italians and 
foreigners resident in Rome. This Platonic propa- 
ganda (directed vigorously against the “peripatetic” 
restoration and the anti-Platonic attacks of the neo- 
Aristotelean school) had an echo in a sm^l Latin 
folio of Bessarion, “Against the Calumniators of 
Plato” (Rome, 1469). Bessarion, in the latter years 
of his life, retired from Rome to Ravenna, but he 
left behind him ardent adherents of the classic phil- 
osophy. Unfortunately, in Rome the Renaissance 
took on more and more of a pagan character, and 
fell into the hands of humanists without faith and 
wdthout morals. This imparted to the academic 
movement a tendency to pagan humanism, one evi- 
dence of which is found in the celebrated Roman 


Academy of Pomponio Leto. 

^ Giuho, the natural son of a nobleman of the San- 
severino family, bom in Calabria in 1425, and known 
by his academic name of “Pornponius Lsetus”, came 
to Rome, where he devoted his energies to the en- 
thusiastic study of classical antiquity, and attracted 
a great number of disciples and admirers. He 
a worshipper not merely of the literary and aRistic 
form, but also of the ideas and spirit of cl^sic jpa- 
ganism, and therefore a contemner of Christianity 
and an enemy of the Church. The initial step of 
his programme was the foundation of the Roman 
Academy in which every member assumed a classical 
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name. Its principal members were humanists, and 
nearly all of them were known for their irreligious 
and epicurean lives, e. g. Bartolomeo Platina and 
Filippo Buonaccorsi. Moreover, in their audacity, 
these neo-Pagans compromised themselves j^litically, 
at a time when Rome ^vas full of conspiracies fo- 
mented by the Roman barons and the neighbouring 
princes. Paul II (1464-71) caused Pomponio and 
the leaders of the Academy to be arrested on charges 
of irreligion, immorality, and conspiracy against the 
Po^, The prisoners begged so earnestly for mercy, 
and with such protestations of repentance, that they 
were pardoned- The Academy, however, collapsed 
(Pastor, History of the Popes, II, ii, 2),^ The six- 
teenth century saw at Rome a great increase of 
literary and aesthetic academies, more or less in- 
spired by the Renaissance, all of which assumed, 
as was the fashion, odd and fantastic names. We 
learn from various sources the names of many such 
institutes; as a rule, they soon perished and left no 
trace. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
came the ''Accademia degP Intronati”, for the en- 
couragement of theatrical representations. There 
were also the Academy of the “ Vignaiuoli’^ or 
‘Winegrowers’' (1530), and the Academy “della 
Virtu” (1538), founded by Claudio Tolomei under 
the patronage of Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici. These 
were followed by a new Academy in the “Orti” or 
Famese gardens. There were also the Academies 
of the “Intrepidi” (1560), the “Animosi” (1576), 
and the “Illuminati” (1598); this last, founded by 
the Marchesa Isabella Aldobrandini Pallavicino. 
Towards the middle of the sixteenth century there 
were also the Academy of the “Notti Vaticane”, 
or “Vatican Nights”, founded by St. Charles Bor- 
romeo; an “Aceademia di Diritto civile e canonico”, 
and another of the university scholars and students 
of philosophy (Aceademia Eustachiana). In the sev- 
enteenth century we meet with similar academies; 
the “Umoristi” (1611), the “Fantastic! (1625), and 
the “Ordinati”, founded by Cardinal Dati and 
Giulio Strozzi. About 1700 were founded the acad- 
emies of the “Infecondi”, the “Occulti”, the 
“Deboli”, the “Aborigini”, the “Immobili’', the 
“Aceademia Esquilina ”, and others. As a rule these 
academies, all very much alike, were merely circles 
of friends or clients gathered around a learned man 
or wealthy patron, and were dedicated to literary 
pastimes rather than methodical study. They fitted 
in, nevertheless, with the general situation and were 
in their own way one element of the historical 
development. Despite their empirical and fugitive 
character, they hel^d to keep up the general esteem 
for literary and other studies. Cardinals, prelates, 
and the clergy in general were most favourable to 
this movement, and assisted it by patronage and 
collaboration. 

With the seventeenth century, and while the Ro- 
man Academy, in its older form, still survived, there 
began a new epoch. The Academy was constituted 
as a public body, i. e. it was no longer confined to 
a small ^cle of friends. It set itself a fixed and 
permaneMt scope in the field of science, letters, and 
arts, of fen of a polemic or apologetic character. 
Naturally this higher definitive form of the new or 
remodelled Roman academies was closely allied with 
the ^ general academic movement of Italy and of 
foreign countries, whose typical instance was the 
French Academy founded by Richelieu. It was then 
that academies became practical and efficacious in- 
struments^ of cidture, with a direct influence on 
public opinion; in this way, too, they claimed the 
special attention of the heads of the State. This 
was especially the case at Rome, where the papacy 
kept up its traditional patronage of the most varied 
ecclesiastical and general scholarship. In this period 
the first Roman academies that call for mention 


are the “Aceademia dei Lincei” (Lynxes), founded 
in 1603, and the “Arcadia”, founded in 1656. Eccle- 
siastical academies, whose scope w''as fixed by_ the 
Counter-Reformation, were the “Aceademia Litur- 
gica”, founded by Benedict XIV, and the “Accade- 
mia Theologica”, founded in 1695. All of these are 
still extant; we shall treat of them in detail farther 
on. After the French Revolution and the restoration 
to Rome of the papal government, the new condi- 
tions suggested the adoption of the “Academy” as 
a link between the old and the new, and as a means 
of invigorating ecclesiastical culture and of promot- 
ing the defence of the Church. In this way there 
sprang up new academies, while old ones were re- 
vived. Under Pius VII (1800-23) were founded the 
“Aceademia di Religione Cattolica”, and the “Ac- 
cademiaTiberina”; in 1835 that of the “Immacolata 
Concezione”. The “Aceademia Liturgica” was re- 
established in 1840, and in 1847 the “Aceademia dei 
(Nuovi) Lincei”. Apart from this group w^e have 
to chronicle the appearance in 1821 of the “Accade- 
mia Filarmonica ”. After the Italian occupation of 
Rome (1870), new Catholic academies were founded 
to encourage learning and apologetics; such were the 
“Aceademia di Conferenze Storico-Giuridiche ” and 
the “Aceademia di San Tommaso”, founded by 
Leo XIII, to which must be added, though not called 
an Academy, the “Society, di Conferenze di Archeo- 
logia Sacra”, founded in 1875. In 1870 the Italian 
government resuscitated, or better, founded anew, 
the “Aceademia dei Lincei and in 1875 the “ Accad- 
emia Medica”. We shall now deal in closer detail 
with these various academies. 

Accademia DEI Lincei and dei Nuovi Lincei 
(1603). — The Roman prince, Federigo Cesi (1585- 
1630), a distinguished scholar and patron of letters, 
assembled in his palace (in which he had a mag- 
nificent library, a botanical garden, and a museum 
of antiquities) a number of scholarly persons, and 
with them founded (17 August, 1603) the “Accade- 
mia dei Lincei so called because they took for 
their emblem the lynx, as denoting the Keenness of 
their study of nature. According to the usage of 
the time, the Academy, though dedicated to physical, 
mathematical, and philosophical studies, made way 
also for literary pursuits. This intellectual circle 
was worthy of high praise, for it promoted the phys- 
ico-mathematical studies, then little cultivated, and 
offset the prevalent tendency to purely literary 
studies. In the end it devoted itself particularly 
to the study of the exact sciences, of which it be- 
came the chief academic centre in Italy. It was 
not untU 1657 that its Tuscan rival arose in the 
ducal “Accademia del Cimento”. The Cesi library, 
to which was added that of Virginio Cesarini, be- 
came a powerful aid to scientific labours. Several 
of the academicians, during the lifetime and under 
the patronage of Cesi, prepared for publication the 
great unedited work of Francesco Hernandez on the 
natural history of Mexico (Rome, 1651). An abridg- 
ment of it in ten books by Nardo Antonio Recchi 
was never published. They contributed also to the 
issue of the posthumous botanical work of the prince 
“Tavole Filosofiche”. Other colleagues of Cesi, in 
the foundation of the Academy, were Fabio Colonna, 
the author of “Fitobasano ” (a history of rare plants), 
and of other scientific works, and Francesco Stelluti, 
procurator-general of the Academy in 1612, author 
of the treatise on “Legno^ Fossile Minerale’' (Rome, 
1635) and also of some literary works. The Acad- 
emy gained great renown through its famous Italian 
members, such as Galileo Galilei, and through such 
foreign members at Johann Faber of Bamberg, 
Marcus Velser of Augsburg, and many others. After 
the death^ of Prince Cesi, the Academy met in the 
house of its new and distinguished president, Cas- 
siano dal Pozzo, But notwithstanding aU his ef- 
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forts the association began to decline, insomuch that 
after the above-mentioned publication of the works 
of Hernandez in 1651, the ‘‘Accademia dei Lineei’^ 
fell into oblivion. Its fame, however, had not per- 
ished, and when at the beginning of his pontificate 
Pius IX sought to provide an academic centre for 
physico-mathematical studies, he resuscitated Cesi’s 
society, and on 3 July, 1847, founded the “Pontif- 
icia Accademia dei Nuovi Lincei”, inaugurating it 
personally in the following November, and endowing 
it with an annual income from the pontifical treasury. 
Its members were divided into four classes, honor- 
ary, ordinary, corresponding, and associate; the last 
were young men who, on the completion of their 
studies, showed special aptitude for physico-mathe- 
matical sciences. The Academy was directed by a 
president, a secretary, an assistant secretary, a 
librarian-archivist, and an astronomer. Its head- 
quarters were in the Campidoglio. Its “ Proceed- 
ings'' from 1847 to 1870 fill twenty-three volumes. 
In 1870 some of the members withdrew from the 
Academy, which insisted on retaining its papal char- 
acter. Desirous at the same time of a traditional 
connection with the past, they reassumed the original 
name, and thus arose the Regia Accademia dei 
Lincei". It was approved and subsidized by the 
Italian government in 1875, and began its career 
■with an enlarged programme of studies, divided into 
two classes, the first of which includes physical, 
mathematical, and natural sciences, and the second, 
those of a moral, historical, and philological char- 
acter. It publishes annually its ''Proceedings", and 
is located m the Corsini Palace, whose library, at the 
disposal of the Academy, is very rich in manuscripts, 
printed works, and periodicals. It numbers to-day 
about one hundred members, besides correspondents 
and many foreigners. Its members have published 
important works on the exact sciences, also in the 
province of philology. Among the latter are the 
Oriental texts and dissertations of Professor Ignazio 
Guidi, many of which are of great value for the 
ecclesiastical sciences. Since 1870 the "Pontificia 
Accademia dei Nuovi Lincei" has continued its la- 
bours and the publication of its annual "Proceed- 
ings" bearing upon the physico-mathematical sci- 
ences. It has quarters in the palace of the Cancelleria 
Apostolica, and has a cardinal-patron. On the ori^- 
nm "Accademia dei Lincei" see the work of its his- 
torian, Giano Planco (Giovanni Bianchi di Rimini), 
published in the second edition of the above-de- 
scribed work of Fabio Colonna (II Fitobasano, Flor- 
ence, 1744). The "Statute" or constitution of the 
"Lincei" was published in Latin at Rome in 1624. 
For other information on the two academies, pon- 
tifical and royal, see their "Proceedings". 

PoNTiPiciA Accademia deoli Arcadi (1690). — 
The origins of this famous literary academy were 
not different from those of similar societies of the 
same period. A number of literary dilettanti, ac- 
customed to those occasional meetings in villas and 
gardens that were so pronounced a feature of social 
hfe during the eighteenth century, conceived the 
idea of a better organization of their literary enter- 
tainments. In this manner arose the academy to 
which, in accordance with contemporary taste, they 
gave the poetical name of " Arcadia ’ '. The members 
called themselves "shepherds", and assiuned classi- 
cal names. All this has been narrated more or less 
sarcastically by various critics and encyclopsedias, 
with undisguised contempt for such "pastoral fol- 
Hes". In their easy contempt, however, they fail 
to explain how such trivial beginnings and puerile 
aims succeeded in giving to the "Arcadia" its great 
vigour and repute, even though merely relative. 
The true reason of its fame lies in the fact that in 
addition to the usual "pastoral" literature, then 
and thereafter the peculiar occupation of so many 


academies, the "Arcadia" carried out an artistic 
and literary programme of its own, that was then, 
speaking generally, both opportune and important. 
It was the era of triumph of that bombastic, mean- 
ingless, and paradoxical style known as the "seicen- 
tismo" from the century (1600-1700) in which it 
flourished, and that bore in England the name of 
"euphuism". In Italy, this "seicentesco" style had 
ruined literature and art. It was the time when 
Achillini wrote a sonnet to say that the cannon of 
Charles V used the world for a ball, and begged 
fire to sweat in order properly to fuse the various 
metals needed for the artillery of Caesar. This de- 
testable taste, which tended to lower not only letters 
and arts, but also the dignity and gravity of society, 
found in the "Arcadia" an organized opposition. 
There is no doubt that in general the ‘Arcadia" 
and “Arcadianism" often fell into the contrary ex- 
treme and, in opposition to an artificial literature, 
conceited and bombastic, produced another literature 
whose simplicity was equally artificial, and for the 
laboured conceits of sonnets a bomba, such as 
the afore-naentioned one of Achillini, substituted only 
too many in which swains and sheep bleated in uni- 
son their far-fetched idylls. In spite of these ex- 
tremes the attitude of the "Arcadia" was beneficial. 
It called for a return to the simplicity of nature. 
So imperative was this recall to nature that in va- 
rious ways it made itself heard elsewhere in Europe. 
It is well known that precisely at this time in France, 
the art of Greuze and of Watteau, and the "pas- 
toral" literature, heralded at once and stimulated 
that cult of simplicity and nature (in . itself an art 
product) which sprang up in letters and art, and 
even in the court, at the time of Rousseau and 
Marie Antoinette. This is why the "Arcadia" en- 
dured and acquired such high repute that it counted 
among its members the principal literary men of 
the time, e. g. Menzini, Sergardi, Redi, Metastasio, 
Rolli, Filicaia, Guidi, Maggi, and others, some of 
whose names are still honoured in the history of 
Italian literature. 

The beginnings of the "Arcadia" date back to 
February, 1656, when it arose under the auspices of 
the celebrated Queen Christina of Sweden, but it 
did not take on its definite form and official name 
until after the death of its patroness (1689). The 
"Arcadia" chose as its emblem the pipe of Pan 
with its seven unequal reeds. The fourteen founders 
selected as first "Custode di Arcadia", or president 
of the Academy, the somewhat mediocre writer, but 
enthusiastic votary of letters, Giovanni Mario Oes- 
cimbeni (Alfesibeo Cario), b. in Macerata, 1663, d. at 
Rome, 1728, author of a history of Italian poetiy 
and of various literary works. The first solemn 
gathering of the "Arcadi" was held on the Gianicolo, 
in a wood belonging to the Reformed Minorites 
(Franciscans), 5 October, 1690. In 1692, the meet- 
ings were transferred to the Esquihne in the gardens 
of Duke Orsini; in 1696, to the Famese gardens on 
the Palatine. Finally, the generosity of John V, 
King of Portugal, one of its members, under the 
name of Arete Melleo, enabled the society to secure 
(1773) on the Gianicolo a site known as the "Bosco 
Parrasio". Here they held their meetings on fine 
summer days, meeting for their winter stances at 
the "Teatro degli Arcadi", in the Salviati Palace. 
While the "Arcadia" was yet on the Palatine, its 
"Statute" (constitution) was drawn up. Owing to 
an exaggerated admiration of antiquity, ever the 
organic defect of this academy, this constitution 
(the work of Gravina) was modelled on the ancient 
Roman laws of the "Twelve Tables", and was en- 
graved on marble. Unfortunately, differences soon 
arose between Gravina and The president, Crescim- 
beni, one of those petty enmities injurious to the 
society. Nevertheless, "Arcadia" retained its vig- 
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our. Soon all the principal cities of Italy had imi- These meetings soon took on the character of an 
tated it, and this confirms our previous statement academy. In 1707 it was united to the Accademia 
that, apart from its “pastorellerie’", or affected syl- Ecclesiastica. Clement XII gave it formal recog- 
van note, the Arcadian movement marked a positive nition in 1718 and assigned it a hall in the Sapienza 
advance in the reformation of literature. Noblemen, (University of Rome), thereby making it a source of 
ecclesiastics, and laymen, men famous in every^ walk encouragement for young students of theology. The 
of life, held membership in it as an honour; very academy disposed of a fund of eighteen thousand 
soon it numbered 1,300. But its very^ numbers were scudi (818,000), the income of which was devoted to 
its undoing. Not a few of them were henceforth prizes for the most proficient students of theology, 
mediocre or even dull, and in this way an institution Among the patrons were several cardinals, and the 
called into being for the improvement of letters be- professors in the theological faculty in the University 
came itself a menace thereto. The arrogant rococo acted as censors. The successors of Clement XII 
style in art and letters had, indeed, merited the at- continued to encourage the academyr. In 1720 
tacks made upon it by the ^'Arcadia and for this Clement XIII ordered that among its members 
reason the latter received, directly and indirectly, a twenty indigent secular priests should receive for 
large measure of endorsement. But “ Arcadianism six years from the papal treasury an annual allowance 
with its own exaggerations and one-sidedness, soon of fifty scudi and, other things being equal, should 
developed into a genuine peril for literature and art. have the preference in competitive examinations. 
It even reflected on the public intelligence, since the It is on these lines, substantially, that its w’ork is 
mob of Arcadia’', while pretending to simplicity carried on at present. The Academy is located in 
and naturalness, frequently hid a great poverty of the Roman Seminary. 

thought beneath a superficial literary air. Its prin- Pontificia Accademia Liturgica. — ^This academy 

cipal members, moreover, often sounded the depths was the one result of the notable movement in litur- 
of bad taste. Among these may be specified one gical studies which ow’’ed so much to the great theo- 
;^ttinelli, notorious for his disparagement of Dante, lo^an and liturgist, Benedict XIV (1740-58). 
The violence of the anti- Arcadian reaction was owing Disbanded in the time of the Revolution, the Academy 
to its chief leaders, Baretti and Parini, and to the was reorganized by the Lazarists, under Gregory XV 
fact that, consciously or not, this reaction gave vent (1840), and received a cardinal-protector. It con- 
to the new spirit now dominant on the eve of tinues its work under the direction of the Lazarists, 
the French Revolution. Arcadianism fell, the last and holds frequent conferences in which liturgical 
and unsuccessful tentative, literary and artistic, of and cognate subjects are treated from the historical 
the ancient regime. This explains why, in certain and the practical point of view. It is located in the 
quarters, since the Revolution, the Arcadia, both Lazarist house, and its proceedings are, since 1886, 
as an academy and as a symbol, has been the object published in the Lazarist monthly known as ‘^Ephe- 
of much contempt, exaggerated at the best when merides Liturgicae" (Liturgical Diary), 
it is not absolutely unjust. Nevertheless, when the Pontificia Accademia di Religione Cattolica. 
first onslaught of the Revolution had lapsed, '^Arca- —The urgent need of organizing Catholic apologetics 
dia" strove to renew itself in accord wfith the spirit with a view to the anti-Christian polemics of the 
of the times, without sacrificing its traditional system “ Encyclopedic " and the Revolution gave rise to 
of sylvan associations and pastoral names. The this academy. ^ The Roman priest Giovanni For- 
academy no longer represented a literary school, t^ato Zamboni founded it in 1801, with the avowed 
but merely a general tendency towards the classic aim of defending the dogmatic and moral teaching 
style. Dante came to be greatljr honoured by its of the Church. It was formally recognized by 
members, and even to this day its conferences on Pius VII, and succeeding popes have continued to 
the great poet are extremely interesting. Further- give it their support. It holds monthly meetings 
more, the academic field was enlarged so as to in- for the discussion of various points in dogmatic and 
elude all branches of study, in consequence of which moral theology, in philosophy, history, etc. Its 
history, archaeology, etc. attracted, and continue to conferences are generally published in some periodi- 
attract, assiduous students. The new Arcadian re- cal, and a special edition is printed for the Academy, 
vival was marked by the' foundation (1819) of the A number of these dissertations have been printed, 
Giomale Arcadico, through the efforts of the dis- and form a collection of several volumes entitled 
tinguished scholars, Perticari, Biondi, Odescalchi, Dissertazioni lette nella Pontificia Accademia 
and Borghesi. Its fifth series closed in 1904. The Romana di Religione Cattolica". The Academy 
current (sixth) series began in 1906 as a monthly has for honorary censors a number of cardinals, 
magazine of science, letters, and arts. On account The president of the Academy is also a cardinal. It 
of its frankly Catholic character the Arcadia has includes promoters, censors, resident members, and 
provoked opposition on the part of anti-Catholic corresponding members. It awards an annual prize 
critics, who affect to belittle it in the eyes of a for the members most assiduous at the meetings, 
thoughtless public, as if even to-day its “shepherds’' and is located in the palace of the Cancelleria Apos- 
did nothing but indite madrigals to Phyllis and tolica. 

Chloe. Nevertheless, its scientific, literary, and ar- Pontificia Accademia Tiberina. — ^In 1809 the 
tistic conferences, always given by scholars of note, well-known archseolo^st, A. Nibby, founded the 
are largely attended. Since 1870 there have been short-lived “Accademia Ellenica". In 1813 many 
established four sections of philology (Oriental, of its members withdrew to found the “Accademia 
Greek, Latin, and Italian), one of philosophy, and Tiberina". One of the members, A. Coppi, drew up 
one of history. The Pope, foremost of the members, its first rules, according to which the Academy was 
promotes its scientific and literary development. Its to devote itself to the study of Latin and Italian 
present location is near San Carlo al Corso, 437 literature, hold a weekly meeting, and a public ses- 
Corso Umberto I. Cf. Crescimbeni, “Storia della sion monthly. Great scientific or literary events 
volgar Poesia’' (Rome 1698) Bk. VI, and “La were to be signalized by extraordinary meetings. 
§toria d' Arcadia ’ ' (Rome, 1709) . For its history in It was also agreed that the Academy should undertake 
recent times see the files of the Giomale Arcadico. the history of Rome from Odoacer to Clement XIV, 

, Pontificia Accademia Teologica: — Like its sis- as well as the literary history from the time of that 
ter societies at Rome, this academy was of private pontiff. The historiographer of the Academy was to 
origin. In 1695, a number of friends gathered in edit its history and to collect the biographies of 
the house of the priest, Raffaele Cosma Girolami, for famous men, Romans or residents in Rome, who had 
lectures ^nd . discussions . on theological matters, died since the foundation of the “Tiberina". For 
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this latter purpose there was established a special 
“Xecrologio Tiberiano’’. The Academy began in 
1816 the annual coinage of commemorative medals. 
When Leo XII ordered (1825) that all the scientific 
associations in Rome should be approved by the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Studies, the Tiberina received 
official recognition; its field was enlarged, so as to 
include research in art, commerce, and especially in 
agriculture. Pius VII had done much for the pro- 
motion of agriculture in the States of the Church, 
and Leo XII was desirous of continuing the good 
work of his predecessor. Under Gregory XYI, in 
1831, a year of grave disorders and political plottings, 
the Academy was closed, but it was soon reopened 
by the same pontiff, who desired the “Tiberina** to 
devote itself to general culture, science, and letters, 
Roman history and archaeology, and to agriculture. 
The meetings were to be monthly, and it was to 
print annual reports, or Rendiconti. The Aca- 
demy was thus enabled to establish important re- 
lations with foreign scientists. Its members, resident, 
corresponding, and honorary, w^ere 2,000. The 
“Tiberina*’ is at present somewhat decadent; its 
proceedings are no longer printed. Its last protector 
was Cardinal Parocchi. Like several other Roman 
Academies, it is located in the Palace of the Cancel- 
leria Apostolica. 

PoNTiFiciA Accademia Romana di Archeologia- 
— A revival of archseological study, due as much to 
love of art as to documentary researches in the inter- 
est of history, occurred in Rome towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, especially after the famous 
work of Antonio Bosio on the Catacombs had drawn 
the attention of archaeologists to a world forgotten 
until then. This revival culminated in an academi- 
cal organization, in the time of Benedict XIV, under 
whose learned patronage was formed an association 
of students of Roman archaeology. In a quiet way 
this association kept up its activity until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, when the renaissance 
of classical art due, in Italy, to Canova gave a fresh 
impulse to the study of antiquity. In 1816 Pius VII, 
on the recommendation of Cardinal Consalvi, and of 
Canova himself, gave official recognition to the 
^‘Accademia Romana di Archeologia'^ already estab- 
lished under the Napoleonic regime. The Academy 
became a most important international centre of 
archaeological study, the more so as there had not 
yet been established at Rome the various national 
institutes of history and archaeology. Among the 
illustrious foreign members and lecturers of whom 
the Academy could then boast may be named Nie- 
buhr, Akerblad, Thorwaldsen, and Nibby. Popes 
and sovereigns wished to be inscribed among its 
members, or to testify in other ways to the esteem in 
which they held it. Among these were Frederick 
William IV of Prussia, Charles Albert of Sardinia, 
and others. Among its distinguished Italian mem- 
bers were Canova, Fea, Piali, and Canina. Prizes 
were established for the best essays on Roman an- 
tiquity, many of which were awarded to learned 
foreigners (Ruperti, Herzen, etc). Among the 
merite of the Academy we must reckon its defence 
of the rights of art and histoiy in the city of Rome, 
where, side by side with princely patronage, sur- 
vived from the old Roman law a certain absolutism 
of private-property rights which often caused or 
per^tuated serious damages to the monuments, or 
inconvenience in their study. Thus, after a long 
conflict with the owners of hovels that backed upon 
the Pantheon, the Academy succeeded in obtaining 
from Pius IX a decree for the demolition of the 
houses on the left side of the Rotonda (Pantheon), 
and also protested efficaciously against the digging 
of new holes in the walls of this famous document 
in stone. Similarly, the Academy prevented certain 
profanations projected by bureaucrats or by im- 


scrupulous engineers. When, in 1833, an attempt 
was made to remove the tomb of Raphael, the earnest 
protest of the Academy was heeded by Gregory XVI 
as the expression of a competent judgment. Through 
one of its members, Giovanni Azzurri, it advocated 
the restoration of the Tabularium on the Capi- 
toline Hill. Through another member, Pietro Vis- 
conti, it succeeded in abolishing the purely com- 
mercial administration of the excavations at Ostia, 
and placed them on a scientific basis. For this pur- 
pose it obtained from Pius IX a decree ordaining 
that all excavations should be kept open, be care- 
fully guarded, and be made accessible to students. 
In 1824, Campanari, a member of the Academy, 
proposed the establishment of an Etruscan Museum. 
The Academy furthered this excellent idea until it 
w^as finally realized in the Vatican by Gregory XVI. 
In 1858, Alibrandi advocated the use of epigraphical 
monuments in the study of law, and so anticipated 
the establishment of chairs for this special purpose 
in many European universities. By these and 
many other useful services the Academy won in a 
special degree the good will of the popes. Pius VIII 
gave it the title of “Pontifical Academy”. On the 
revival of archseological studies at Rome, Gregory 
XVI and Pius IX took the Academy under their 
special protection, particularly when its guiding 
spirit was the immortal Giambattista De Rossi. 
Leo XIII awarded a gold medal for the best disser- 
tation presented at the annual competition of the 
Academy, on which occasion there are always offered 
two subjects, one in classical and the other in Chris- 
tian archaeology, either of which the competitors 
are free to choose. The seal of the Academy repre- 
sents the ruins of a classical temple, with the motto: 
In apricum proferet (It will bring to light). The 
last revision of its constitution and by-lav^ was pub- 
lished 28 December, 1894. In 1821 was begun the 
publication of the “ Dissertazioni della Pontificia 
Accademia Romana di Archeoloma” which reached 
in 1864 its sixteenth volume. The Cardinal Camer- 
lengo is its protector. It has a steady membership 
of one hundred, thirty of whom are ordinary mem- 
bers; the others are honorary, corresponding, and 
associate, members. The Academy met at first in 
Campidoglio; under Gregory XVI, at the University. 
At present its meetings are held in the palace of the 
Canceller] a Apostolica. See '‘Le^ deha Pontificia 
Accademia Romana di Archeologia ” (Rome, 1894); 

“ Omaggio al II Congresso Intemazionale di Archeo- 
logia Cnstiana in Roma ” (Rome, 1900); “ BuUettino 
di Archeologia Cristiana” of Giovanni Battista De 
Rossi (to the end of 1894) passim; “ II Nuovo BuUet- 
tino di Archeologia Cristiana” (Rome, 1894-1906). 

Accademia Filarmonica. — ^It was founded in 
1821 for the study and practice of music. It has 
200 members, and is located at 225, Piazza San 
Marcello. 

Pontificia Accademia della Immacolata Con- 
CEZioNE. — ^This academy was founded in 1835 by 
young students of Sant' ApoUinare (Roman Sem- 
inary) and of the Gr^orian University. Among 
its founders Monsignor Vincenzo Anivitti deserves 
special mention. Its purpose was the encourage- 
ment of serious study among the youth of Rome. 
Hence, two-thirds of the members must be young 
students. Its title was assumed at a later date. It 
was approved in 1847 by the Sacred Congregation of 
Studies. The work is divided into five sections: 
theology; philology and history; philosophy; physics, 
ethics and economics. Its meetings are held weekly, 
and in 1873 it began to publish bi-monthly reports of 
its proceeffings under the title “Memorie per gli Atti 
della Pont. Accademia deUa Immacolata Concez- 
ione”. Twenty-one numbers were issued. Since 
1875 the Academy has published many of the lec- 
tures read before its members. The most flourishing 
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period of this academy was from 1873 to 1882. 
Among its most illustrious deceased members may 
be mentioned Father Secchi, S.J., Monsignor Balan, 
and Michele Stefano De Rossi. The Academy, now 
in its decline, is attached to the Church of the Santi 
Apostoli. 

Regia Accademia Medica. — It was founded in 
1875 for the study of medical and cognate sciences, 
has fifty ordinary members, and is located in the 
University. 

PoNTiFiciA Accabemia di Conferenze Storico- 
Giuridiche. — This academy was founded in 1878 
to encourage among Catholics the study* of history, 
archaeology, and jurisprudence. In 1880 it began to 
publish a quarterly entitled ^‘Studi e Documenti 
di Storia e di Diritto highly esteemed for its learned 
articles and for its publication of important docu- 
ments with apposite commentaries. After an ex- 
istence of twenty-five years this review ceased to 
appear at the end of 1905. The president of the 
Academy is a cardinal, and it holds its meetings in 
the Roman Seminary. 

PONTIFICIA AcCADEMIA RoMANA DI SaN ToMMASO 
DI Aquino. — ^When Leo XIII at the beginning of 
his pontificate undertook the restoration of scholastic 
philosophy and theology, this academy was founded 
(18^) for the diffusion of Thomistic doctrine. Its 
president is a cardinal, and its meetings are held in 
the Roman Seminary. 

Academic Schools of Rome. — The following is a 
brief account of the several academic schools men- 
tioned above. One is ecclesiastical, the others are 
devoted to the fine arts. Some are Roman, and 
others are foreign: — 

Pontificia Accademxa DEI Nobili Ecclesias- 
Tici. — It was founded in 1701 by Clement XI, to 
prepare for the diplomatic service of the Holy See a 
body of men trained in the juridical sciences and in 
other requisite branches of learning. At the time, 
European diplomacy was usually confided to the 
nobility; hence the Academy was instituted and 
maintained for noble ecclesiastics. However, later, 
it opened its doors more freely to the sons of families 
in some way distinguished and in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Occasionally this academy languished, 
especially in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
but since then it has recovered and has steadily im- 
proved. Of late it has become a school of higher 
ecclesiastical education, with an eye to a diplomatic 
career for its students. This, however, does not im- 
ply that all its students, or even a majority of them, 
are destined for that career; indeed, the school tends 
constantly to set aside its earlier limitation. The 
academic course includes ecclesiastical diplomacy, 
political economy, diplomatic forms {stile diplo- 
matico), the principal foreign languages, and, in 
addition, a practical course (after the manner of 
apprenticeship) at the bureaux of various congre- 
gations for such students as wish to prepare them- 
selves for an office in any of these bodies. As a rule, 
Romans are not admitted to this academy, it having 
been expressly designed for those who, not being 
Romans, would have no other opportunity to acquire 
such a peculiar education and training. Its students 
pay a monthly fee. It has a cardinal-protector and 
a Roman prelate for president (rector). It owns 
and occupies its own palace (70, Piazza della Min- 
erva). 

The Roman Academies in the service of the fine 
arts are the following; Regia Accademia Romana 
DI San Luca (Accademia delle Belle Arti). This 
academy exhibits the evolution of the Roman cor- 
poration of artist-painters, reformed under Sixtus V 
(1577) by Federigo Zuccari and Girolamo Muziano. 
It took then the title of academy, and had for its 
purpose the teaching of the fine arts, the reward of 
artistic merit, and the preservation and illustration 


of the historic and artistic monuments of Rome. 
In respect of all these it enjoyed papal approval 
and encouragement. It rendered great services 
and counted among its members illustrious masters 
and pupils. In 1870 it passed under the control of 
the new government, and is now under the patron- 
age of the King. It possesses a gallery of paintings 
and an excellent library, open to the public (44, Via 
Bonella). 

Regia Accademia di S.anta Cecilia (Accademia 
di Musica). Pierluigi da Palestrina and G. M. Nanini 
founded in 1570 a school of music that was later 
(1583) canonically erected into a confraternity, or 
congregation, by Gregory XIII. The popes en- 
couraged this association as an ideal instrument 
for the dissemination of good taste and the promotion 
of musical science. LTrban VHI decreed that no 
musical works should be published without the per- 
mission of the censors of this congregation, and 
that no school of music or of singing should be opened 
in any church without the written permission of its 
deputies. This very rigorous ordinance provoked 
numerous complaints from interested parties, and 
its restrictions were soon much neglected. In 1684 
Innocent XI conceded to the congregation the 
right to admit even foreign members, and in 1774 
women w^ere admitted as members. Owing to the 
political troubles of the period, the congregation 
was suspended from 1799 to 1803, and again from 
1809 to 1822. Among its members have jb^een illus- 
trious musicians. We may mention, besides the 
above-named founders, Carissimi; Frescobaldi, the 
organist; Giuseppe Tartini, violinist and author of a 
new system of harmony; the brothers Fede, cele- 
brated singers; and Muzio Clementi, pianist. From 
1868 John Sgambati and Ettore Finelli taught gratui- 
tously in this academy. Since 1870 the congre- 
gation of St. Cecilia has been transformed into a 
Royal Academy. In 1876 the ^'Liceo di Musica 
was added to it, with a substantial appropriation 
from the funds of the province and city of Rome. 
In 1874 the statutes of this school were remodelled. 
It is greatly esteemed and is much frequented (18,. 
Via dei Greci). 

Accademia di Rappaele Sanzio. — ^This is a school 
of modern foundation, with daily and evening courses 
for the study of art (504, Corso Umberto I). 

There are several foreign academies of a scholastic 
kind. The American Academy, founded in 1896, is 
located in the Villa deP Aurora (42, Via Lombardi). 
The Acad^mie de France was founded by Louis XIV 
in 1666. This illustrious school has given many 
great artists to France. Its competitive prize (Prix 
de Rome) is very celebrated. It owns and occupies 
its o-ym palace, the Villa Medici on the Pincio. The 
English Academy was founded in 1821, and possesses 
a notable library (53, B Via Margutta). The Acca- 
demia di Spagna was founded In 1881 (32, B Piazza 
San Pietro in Montorio). Finally, it should be 
noted that, as formerly, there are now in Rome- 
various associations which are true academies and 
may be classed as such, though they do not bear that 
name. 

Societa di Conperenzb di Sacra Archeologia 
(founded in 1875 by Giambattista De Rossi). Its 
name is well merited, expressing as it does the 
active contributions of its members. In each con- 
ference are announced or illustrated new discoveries, 
and important studies are presented. The meetings 
are held monthly, from November to March, and are 
open to the public. This excellent association has 
done much to popularize the study of Christian arche- 
ology, especially the study of the Roman catacombs. 
Its proceedings are published annually in the “Nuovo 
Bulletino di Sacra Archeologia^^ Its sessions are 
held in the palace of the Cancelleria Apostolica. 

CiEcoLO Giuridico di Roma. — It was founded in 
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1899, and offers a meeting-ground for students and 
professors of legal and sociological lore, and sciences, 
through lectures, discussions, etc. Attached to it 
is the “Istituto di'Diritto Romano” founded in 18S7 
for the promotion of the study of Roman law (307, 
Corso Umberto I). 

The British axd American Arch.eological 
Society was founded in 1805 to promote among 
English-speaking people, through discussions and 
lectures (for which latter it possesses a convenient 
library), a broader and more general culture in all 
that pertains to Rome (72, Via San Nicola da Tolen- 
tino). 

The general bibliography of the Roman Academies is very 
deficient, as is that of the greater part of the individual Acad- 
emies. Besides the best guides and monographs on Rome, 
the following works may be consulted. Jarkins, Specimen 
historicB Academmrum Italice (Leipzig, 1725); Gisberti, Storia 
delle Accademie d'Italia{\en\ce:, 1747); C.A.NTb, Memorie delle 
Modeme Accademie d'ltalia, in Annali Vmversali di Statistica 
(Milan, 1841). In several of the principal French and Italian 
encyclopcedias there are noteworthy articles on the Arcadia, 
the Lincei, the Academie de France, etc. 

U. Benigni. 

Academy, The. See Platonism. 

Academy, The French. — ^The French Academy 
was founded by Cardinal de Richelieu in 1635. For 
several years a number of learned gentlemen, such 
as Godeau, de Gombeaud, Giry, Chaplain, Habert, 
de Serizay, and the Abb6 Cerisy de Malleville, had 
met once a week at Conrart’s house for the purpose 
of discussing literary subjects. Through the Abb6 
de Boisrobert the existence of this society became 
known to Cardinal de Richelieu, who conceived the 
idea of making it a national institution. In 1635 
the French Academy was formally established by 
royal letters-patent. The number of its members 
was fixed at forty, and statutes were drawn up which 
have suffered scarcely any change since that time. 
At the head of the Academy were three ofiicers: a 
director, to preside at its meetings; a chancellor, to 
have the custody of its archives and the seal; a per- 
petual secretary, to prepare its work and keep its 
records. The perpetual secretary was appointed by 
lot for life with a salary of 6,000 francs a year. The 
director and the chancellor were at first appointed 
by lot for two months only. At present they are 
elected by vote for the term of three months. They 
are simply mimi inter pares, and receive, like all the 
other members, an annual salary of 1,500 francs. 
The manner of electing members has been changed 
several times since 1635. At present, when an Aca- 
demician dies, candidates who think themselves eli- 
gible present themselves to fill the vacancy. The 
new member is elected by the majority of th"e entire 
body. About a year later his public reception takes 
place. In the early years of the Academy all its 
members were Catholics. Among the distinguished 
men who held seats in it are the following: Corneille, 
Racine, Boileau, Bruy^re, d’Aguesseau, Bossuet, 
Fenelon, Flechier, Mabillon, Lamoignon, Siguier, 
Fleury, Delille, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, de Bar- 
ante, de Tocque\dUe, Benyer, Lacordaire, Dupanloup, 
de Falloux, Gratry, Montalembert, Ampere, Pasteur, 
de Bornier, Cardinal Perraud, all of them faithful 
sons of the Church. Among other Catholic mem- 
bers of the French Academy we shall mention: 
Bmneti^re, Copp^e, de Mun, Lamy, M^zi^res, Due 
de Broglie, Ren4 Bazin, Comte d’Haussonville, and 
Thureau-Dangin. The entire number of members of 
the French Academy from 1634 to 1906 has been 
500. Of these fourteen were cardinals, nine arch- 
bishops, and twenty-five bishops; three belonged to 
reigning famih'es: Comte de Clermont, Lucien Bona- 
parte, and Due d’Aumale: one member, A. Thiers, 
was President of the French Republic; fifteen were 
prime ministers; forty-nine, ministers; thirty-six, 
ambassadors; twenty, dukes and peers; six, grandees 
of Spain; thirty-nine, knights of the orders of the 


King, of the Holy Ghost, or of St. Louis; eleven, 
Knights of the Golden Fleece; and thirty, grand-cross 
of the Legion of Honour. Twenty-four members 
were elected to the French Academy before they 
were twenty-three years of age; twenty-three were 
at least seventy years of age before their reception 
took place; fifteen died before reaching the age of 
forty-five; eighteen were about ninety years old when 
they died and two lived to be almost centenarians. 

The Dictionary. — The object for w^hich the Acad- 
emy was founded, as set forth in its statutes, was the 
purification of the French lan^age. To attain this 
end it proposed to compile a dictionary, a grammar, 
a treatise on rhetoric, and a treatise on poetics. 
Only the dictionary has been carried out. From 
1694 to 1878 seven editions of this work were pub- 
lished. The office of the Academy is not to create 
but to register words approved by the authority of 
the best writers and by good society. The dictionary 
is prepared by six members named for life, who are 
assisted by the perpetual secretary. Each word is 
submitted by the chairman of this committee to 
the Academy for approval. Besides this dictionary, 
the French Academy, at the suggestion of Voltaire, 
in 1778, began an “Historical Dictionary of the 
French Language ”, which, however, never progressed 
beyond the letter A. This undertaking was aban- 
doned some twenty years ago. Every year the 
Academy awards a number of prizes. Previous to 
1780 only two prizes were distributed. Since that 
period legacies and donations have provided an an- 
nual sum of more than 200,000 francs for the “ Prix 
de Vertu”, and the literary prizes. Some prizes for 
prose and poetry are given after competition. The 
“Prix Monthyon” (for literature, 19,000 francs), 
the “Prix Therouanne’^ (for historical works, 4,000 
francs), the “Prix Marcellin Guerin” (for literary 
works, 5,000 francs), and the “Prix Gobert ” (for 
French history, 10,000 francs), are the most impor- 
tant. The “ Prix de Vertu”, of which the first was 
established by M. de Monthyon in 1784, are given to 
poor persons who have accomplished some remark- 
able act of charity or courage. Many of these have 
gone to missionaries and sisters belonging to various 
religious orders. 

History. — At first the Academicians held their 
sessions at the house of Conrart, then at that of 
Siguier, after whose death Louis XIV placed a large 
room at their disposal, with ample provision for 
clerks, copyists, and servants. In 1793 the Conven- 
tion suppressed the French Academy, also the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, the Academy 
of Sciences, the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, 
and the Academy of Architecture. They were re- 
established in 1795, under the name of a National 
Institute, composed of three sections: the first 
comprising the sciences of physics and mathematics; 
the second, the moral and political sciences; the 
third, literature and the fine arts. From that period 
dates the uniform which is still worn by the mem- 
bers of the Institute at public ceremonials and other 
solemn functions. It consists of a long coat, the 
collar and the lapels of which are embroidered in 
green, a cocked hat trimmed with black feathers, 
and sidomed with a tricoloured cockade, and dress 
sword with a hilt of mother-of-pearl and gold. Bona- 
parte, after his election as First Consul, gave a new 
organization to the Institute, which henceforth was 
to" be composed of four sections, the first being a 
section of sciences, corresponding to the former Acad- 
emy of Science; the second that of French Language 
and Literature, corresponding to the former French 
Academy; the third, that of History and Ancient 
Literature, corresponding to the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions; and the fourth, that of Fine Arts, correspond- 
ing to the former Academy of Fine Arts. In 1806 
Napoleon I granted to the Institute the College of 
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the Four Nations. Here the Academy holds its 
sessions, and here are its offices and library. This 
building received the name of Palace of the Institute. 
Louis XVIII officially re-established the name of 
Academy. Louis Philippe added a fifth section 
to the institute under the name of Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. Since then no modi- 
fications have been made in the organization of the 
Institute, It therefore includes at present: (1) The 
French Academy; (2) The Academy of Fine Arts; 

(3) The Academy of inscriptions and Belles-Lettres; 

(4) The Academy of Sciences; (5) The Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. What has been the 
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influence of the French Academy? Some critics have 
reproached it with a tendency to hamper and crush 
originality. But it is the general opinion of scholars 
that it has corrected the judgment, purified the taste, 
and formed the language of French writers. Matthew 
Amold, in ^ essay on “The Literary Influence of 
the Academies”, praised it as a high court of letters 
and a rallying point for educated opinion. To it he- 
ascribed the most striking characteristics of the 
French language, its purity, delicacy, and flexibility. 

AcAumn: of PmE Arts. — The Academy of Fine 
Arts replaced, in 1795, the Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture founded by Louis XIV in 1648, and the 
Academy of Architecture founded in 1675. It was 
reorganized 23 January, 1803, and again 21 March, 
1816. It is now composed of forty members: four- 
teen painters, eight sculptors, eight architects, four 
en^avers, and six musical composers. There are, 
besides, ten honorary members, forty correspond- 
ing members, and ten honorary corresponding mem- 
bers. From, among the members are chosen the 
Directors of the ''Eeole des Beaux Arts'’, and of the 
Villa Medici, the Art Academy of France at Rome, 
founded by Colbert in 1666, for young painters, sculp- 
tors, architects, and musicians who, having been 
chosen by competition, are sent to Italy for four 
years to complete their studies at the expense of 
the Government. 


Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 
— In 1663, at the suggestion of Colbert, Louis XIV 
appointed a committee of four members of the French 
Academy charged with the duty of furnishing leg- 
ends and inscriptions for medals. This w’as the ori- 

E '.n of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
ettres, founded in 1701. It w^as composed of ten 
honorarj^ members, ten pensionnaires, ten associates, 
and ten pupils. The Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres deals wuth the history, geography, and 
antiquities of France, wnth Oriental, Greek, and Latin 
antiquities, the history of science among the ancients, 
and comparative philology. 

Academy of Sciences. — The Academy of Sciences 
was foimded in 1666, at the suggestion of Colbert. 
At first it dealt only with geometry, astronomy, 
mechanics, anatomy, chemistry, and botany. At 
present it numbers sixty-six members, divided into 
eleven sections of six members each: geometry, me- 
chanics, physics, astronomy, geography and navi- 
gation, chemistry, mineralo^, botany, agriculture, 
anatomy and zoology, medicine and surgery. There 
are, besides, two perpetual secretaries, ten honorary 
members, eight foreign members, eight foreign asso- 
ciates, and one hundred French and foreign corres- 
ponding members. 

Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. — 
The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences was 
founded in 1795. Suppressed by Napoleon in 1803, 
it was re-established by Louis Philippe in 1832. It 
was then composed of thirty members divided into 
five sections: philosophy; morals; legislation, pub- 
lic law, and jurisi)rudence; political economy; gen- 
eral and philosophic histoiy. Another section was 
added in 1855: politics, administration,, and finances. 
In 1872 the number of the members was fixed at 
forty, besides ten honorary members, six associates, 
and from thirty to forty corre^onding members. 
Eve^ year on 25 October, the five sections of the 
Institute hold a general public session,, when prizes 
awarded by the several Academies are distributed. 
In 1877, the Due d'Aumale left to the Institute of 
France by his will the chateau of Chantilly with its 
art collections. 

Houssaye, The Forums February, 1876; Vincent, The 
French Academy (Boston, 1901); Funck-Brentano, Riche- 
lieu et VAcad^ie (Paris, 1904); Fabre, Cha’pelain et nos deux 
•premibres Academies (Paris, 1890); Tastet, Hisioire des 
ipMTante fauteuils de VAcad^ie ^angaise depuis sa fondaiion 
jusqu^ nos jours (Paris, 1855); PELissoN-C)LrvET, ed. Livet, 
Hisioire de I’AcademiefranQaise (P&ns, 1858); Jeanroy-Felix, 
Fauteuils contemporains de VAcademie frangaise (Paris, 1900); 
Faguet, Histoire de la litt^ature irangaise (Paris, 1900), II; 
Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la langue et de la liUirature 
frangaise (Paris, 1897), IV. 

Jean Le Bars. 

^ Acadia. — The precise location and extent of Aca- 
dia was a subject of constant dispute and consequent 
warfare between the French and English colonists of 
America for more than one hundred and fifty years. 
When Henry IV qf France panted to the &eur de 
Monts the territory of “La Cadie”, as it was called, 
it was “to cultivate, to cause to be peopled, and to 
search for gold and silver mines from the 46th to 
the 40th degree N. lat.” The Marquise de Guerche- 
ville, who purchased the claim from de Monts, fancied 
she owned from Florida to the St. Lawrence. Sub- 
sequently it was considered to be the present penin- 
sula of Nova Scotia, and now is usually regarded as 
the small district on the south shore of the Bay of 
Fundy from Annapolis to the Basin of Minas. De 
Monts received his concession 8 November, 1603, 
Claims had previously been laid to the territory by 
Cartier’s nephews; and de la Roche, Chauvin, and 
de Chastes had made attempts to found a colony 
there; but it had all resulted in nothing. De Monts 
was a Calvinist, but Henry enjoined on him to teach 
Catholicity to the tribe of Micmacs who inhabited 
those regions. With de Monts, on his journey out, 
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-^^ere Champlain, who was averse to the settlement, as 
being too near the English; and also Pontgrav4, the 
Baron of Poutrincourt. After wandering about the 
coast of Maine, and attempting a settlement on an 
island which they called Sainte Croix, they entered 
the harbour to which Champlain gave the name of 
Port Royal, now Annapolis. De Monts’ charter was 
revoked* the following year, and, on withdrawing to 
France, he made over Port Royal and surroundings 
to Poutrincourt. The colony had great difficulty to 
maintain itself. Mme. de Guercheville attempted 
the work, but, disgusted with her ill-success, ordered 
La Saussaye, wffiom she sent over, to go somewhere 
else. Touching at Port Royal, he found its number 
of colonists very inconsiderable, and, taking the two 
Jesuit priests Biard and Mass4, wffio wxre there, he 
wdth some new settlers established the colony^ of 
St. Sauveur at wbat is now Bar Harbor in Maine. 
Hardly w^as the work begun when the notorious pi- 
rate Argal of Virginia descended upon it and carried 
off the priests and some others, intending to hang 
them in Virginia, bidding the rest to withdraw, as 
they were in wffiat he declared to be English territory. 
Returning with three vessels he utterly destroyed the 
colony, and then sailing across to Port Royal de- 
stroyed it also. This was in 1613. Haliburton attrib- 
utes this raid to the “indigestible malice” of Father 
Biard, but the testimony of Champlain to the con- 
trary refutes this accusation. Poutrincourt returned 
to France and died in battle. His son, commonly 
knowm as Biencourt, remained with some associates, 
among whom w’as Charles de la Tour, subsequently 
famous in Acadian history, and lived with the In- 
dians as coureurs de bois, waiting for better times. 

As it was now considered by the English to be 
their territory beyond dispute, a grant of it was 
made in 1627 to Sir William Alexander, who, though 
he never established a colony there, gave the countiy 
the name, which it still retains, of Nova Scotia. Sir 
William also received other ^ants of the most ex- 
travagant extent elsewhere. Meantime, de la Tour’s 
father, Claude, who had left Acadia and turned 
traitor to his country, came over in a vessel fur- 
nished by England, having promised the government 
to induce his son to yield up the entire territory. 
This, however, the son refused to do. Both the de 
la Tours were Huguenots, though the younger is said 
to have later on become a Catholic. In virtue of 
the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, Acadia became 
French territory again in 1632, and Isaac de Razilly 
was sent over as Governor. Associated with him 
were his kinsman Charnisay, young de la Tour, and 
Denys, each controlling certain assigned portions of 
the country. On the death of Razilly in 1636, these 
three lieutenants began a fierce war for possession 
of the land, and later on a fourth claimant, in the 
person of Le Borgne, appeared, with the pretence 
that the territory of Charnisay had been mortgaged 
to him. The struggle was fought chiefly between de la 
Tour and Charnisay, both of whom treacherously 
appealed to the Puritans of Boston for assistance. 
This shameful strife ended in the English again en- 
tering into possession. Oliver Cromwell then ruled 
England, and de la Tour crossed the ocean and ob- 
tained a commission from the Protector to govern 
the colony, one of the stipulations being that no 
Catholics should be allowed to settle there. With 
him were associated two Englishmen, Crowne and 
Temple. In 1667 *it was again restored to France by 
the treaty of Breda, and Grandfontaine, the new 
Governor, reported that there were only 400 souls 
in Acadia, more than three-fourths of whom lived 
in and around Port Royal; but it is probable that 
many had married Indians^ and were coureurs de 
hois. In 1687 the population had grown to 800. • 
The census of 1714 gives 2,100; of 1737, 7,598; of 
1747, about 12,500. After eighty years it had grown 


to 18,000, though there was little or no immigration. 
From 1671 the inhabitants began to attach them- 
selves to the soil; agriculture was an almost universal 
occupation, and where the population was remote 
from Port Royal and unmolested it developed into a 
peaceful, prosperous, and moral people. But from 
the time of the treaty of Breda till 1712, Port Royal 
had been besieged no less than five times. In 1690 
it was taken and sacked by Admiral Phips, Gov- 
ernor de Menneval and his garrison being carried 
off as prisoners to Boston; but as Phips was pre- 
occupied with his projected expedition to Quebec, 
he took no steps to secure the fort and it soon fell 
into the hands of the French. This wffiole period of 
twenty years was one series of pillage, murder, and 
devastation. Finally a supreme effort w’as made to 
dislodge the French. Four expeditions were sent 
against Port Royal by the English, under Church, 
March, Wainwright, and Nicholson. On the French 
side were Subercase and de Saint-Cast in. Nicholson 
finally entered Port Royal, 12 October, 1710, after 
a siege of nineteen days. Since then it is knovm as 
Annapolis. Finally, by the treaty of Utrecht, 13 
April, 1713, all Acadia was ceded to England, 
The French inhabitants then determined to leave 
the country, and their kindred at Cape Breton and 
Prince Edward’s Island endeavoured to have them 
migrate in their direction. This the English Gov- 
ernor opposed, although Queen Anne had commanded 
him to let them withdraw; but, as she died shortly 
afterwards, Nicholson had his way, and the Acadians 
took the oath of allegiance to King George, with the 
clause, however, that they should not be bound to 
take arms against the French or their Indian allies. 
In 1720, General Philipps, then Governor, ordered 
them to take the oath without reserve, or to with- 
draw inside of four months; whereupon they pre- 
pared to emigrate with their property, but were again 
prevented. Now began the plot to deport them. 
The purpose was not to permit them to go to Canada 
or elsewhere among the French, but to colonize them 
among the English, “in order to make them true 
Englishmen”, and get them to change their faith, 
as is evident from a letter of Craggs, the Secretary 
of State, to the Governor. The deportation was 
already settled for that spring, but it did not take * 
place till long years afterwards. During forty years 
they refused to be cajoled or threatened into taking 
the complete oath of allegiance. They admitted only 
an oath of fealty, and were known as the “French 
Neutrals”. So loyal were they that, when in 1742 
the French under Duvivier invaded Acadia, they gave 
him no assistance, continuing the same course of 
action during four successive years, even when the 
French troops under de Ramesay were at the walls of 
Annapolis, all of which is proved by State documents. 
In 1745-46 Governor Shirley did his utmost to make 
them apostatize, and proposed “to drive all Romish 
priests out of the Province and introduce English 
schools and French Protestant ministers”. In 1749 
an oath without restriction was exacted by Corn- 
wallis, but refused by the whole population, and in 
1750 they asked again to quit the country. Finally, 
when the French made their last stand at Fort Beau- 
s6jour, north of the Bay of Fundy, the Acadians gave 
them no assistance, except 300 who were forced un- 
der threat of death. Beaus^jour surrendered 16 
June, 1755. After the fall of Beaus^jour, which was 
due to the treachery of its French occupants, began 
the famous deportation of these peaceful peasants, 
who for forty years had been faithful to the English 
Government. It is the subject of Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline”. They were torn from their homes, 
in. what Bancroft calls “the appalling cold of De^ 
cember”, and rudely thrust without money or pro- 
visions into the holds of ships; parents separated 
from their children, husbands from their wives, and 
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cast everyw'here along the coast from Massachusetts 
to Georgia, some wandering over to their compa- 
triots in Louisiana, some to Guianas and the West 
Indies, and others reaching France. As to the num- 
ber of victims, some writers put it as low as 8,000, 
others, who are very reliable, rating it at 18,000. 
The mortality attending this act of cruelty was very 
great, particularly among the children. All the 
farms, cattle, and houses were confiscated and handed 
over to the English colonists who took their place. 
After a while many of the Acadians wandered back 
to their old homes, and finally came in such numbers 
that on 10 September, 1855, they celebrated in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape Breton, and 
Prince Edward^s Island the centenary of their dis- 
persion. According to Richard in his *LA.cadia’^ 
(II, 342), there are no fewer than 270,000 descend- 
ants of the Acadians living to-day; 130,000 in the 
Maritime Provinces, 100,000 in French Canada, and 
40,000 in Louisiana. 

Jesuit Jtelations (Cleveland, 1896-1901 k Rochemonteix, 
Les Jeauites et la nouvelle France ou XVII ai'ecle; Murdoch, 
History of Nora Scotia (1867); Richard, Acadia (1894); 
Halibfeton, History of Nova Scotia (Halifax, 1862); Park- 
man, Montcalm and Wolfe (Boston, 1889, 1902). 

T. J. Campbell. 

Acanthus, a titular see of Macedonia, on the 
Strymonic Gulf, now known as Erisso. Its inhabi- 
tants were praised by Xerxes for their zeal in his 
cause (Herodotus VII, cxxv). There ■were still 
extant earlier in the nineteenth century the ruins of 
a large curving mole built far into the sea. 

Smith, Diet, of Greek and Reman Geogr, (London, 1887), 
I, 8; Leake, Travels in Northern Greece (London, 1835), III, 
147. 

Acanthus. — ^A plant, indigenous to middle Europe, 
the leaf of which has served in all ages as an orna- 
ment, or for ornamentation. There are two varie- 
ties, one w’ild and thorny, and one with soft branches 
without spines. The acanthus appears for the first 
time in the arts in ancient Greece. It was chosen 
for decorative purposes because of the beauty of its 
leaves, as w^ell as for its abundance on Greek soil. 
At first it ■w’as taken directly from nature. Greek 
sculpture rendered it with truthful expression, 
whether of the soft or the spiky variety, showing 
the character, texture, and model of the leaf. Dur- 
ing the fifth century b. c. the acanthus ornament 
took an important place especially in architecture, 
and was the principal ornament of the Corinthian 
capital. From the conquest of Alexander in the 
East can be traced the transformation of the acan- 
thus that is found in later Eastern art. 

Thomas H. Poole. 

Acarie, B.4RBE Avrillot. See Carmelites. 

Acathistus (Gr., dKddLo-ros; d privative, Kadl^oo, 
'‘sit’'; i. e. not sitting; standing). — The title of a cer- 
tain hymn (o aKdOiffros vjivos) or, better, an Office 
in the Greek Liturgy, in honour of the Mother of God. 
The title is one of eminence; since, while in other 
similar hymns the people are permitted to sit during 
part of the time, this hymn is partly read, partly 
sung, all standing (or, perhaps, stan<£ng all night). 
The word is employed sometimes to indicate the day 
on which the hymn is said (i. e. the Saturday of the 
fifth week of Lent), as on that day it must be said 
by clergy and laity alike, “none ceasing from the 
divine praises”, as the long historical Lesson of the 
Office remarks. It is proper to note in this connec- 
tion that, while the whole Office is to be said on this 
day, portions of it are distributed over the first four 
Saturdays of Lent. When recited entire, it is di- 
vided into four parts or stations, between which 
various Psalms and Canticles may be sung sitting. 
Francis Junius wrongly interpreted Acathistus as one 
who neither sits nor rests, but journeys ■with child; 
as for instance when the Blessed Virgin was brought 


by Joseph to Bethlehem. Gretser [Commentarius 
in Codin- Curop. (Bonn, 1839), 321] easily refutes 
the interpretation by citing from the Lesson in the 
Tnodion. The origin of the feast is assigned by the 
Lesson to the year 626, when Constantinople, in the 
reign of Heraclius, was attacked by the Persians and 
Scythians but saved through the intervention of the 
Mother of God. A sudden hurricane dispersed the 
fleet of the enemy, casting the vessels on the shore 
near the great church of the Deipam (Mother of 
God) at Blachernse, a quarter of Constantinople near 
the Golden Horn. The people spent the whole night, 
says the Lesson, thanking her for the unexpected 
deliverance. “From that time, therefore, the 
Church, in memory of so great and so divine a miracle, 
desired this day to be a feast in honour of the Mother 
of God . . . and called it Acathistus'^ (Lesson). 
This origin is disputed by Sophocles (Greek Lexicon 
of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, s. v.) on the 
ground that the hymn could not have been composed 
in one day, w'hile on the other hand its t-wenty-four 
ohoL contain no allusion to such an event and 
therefore could scarcely have been originally com- 
posed to commemorate it. Perhaps the KoyrdKiov, 
wLich might seem to be allusive, w^as originally com- 
posed for the celebration on the night of the victory. 
Ho-svever the feast may have originated, the Lesson 
commemorates two other victories, under Leo the 
Isaurian, and Constantine Pogonatus, similarly as- 
cribed to the intervention of the Deipara. 

No certain ascription of its authorship can be 
made. It has been attributed to Sergius, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, whose pious activities the Lesson 
commemorates in great detail. Quercius (P. G., 
XCII, 1333 sqq.) assigns it to Georgies Pisides, 
deacon, archivist, and sacristan of Saint-Sophia, 
whose poems find an echo both in stymie and in theme 
in the Acathistus; the elegance, antithetic and bal- 
anced style, the vividness of the narrative, the 
flowers of poetic imagery being all very suggestive of 
his work. His position as sacristan would naturally 
suggest such a tribute to Our Lady, as the hymn 
only gives more elaborately the sentiments con- 
densed into two epigrams of Pisides found in her 
church at Blachernse. Quercius also argues that 
words, phrases, and sentences of the hymn are to 
be found in the poetry of Pisides. Leclercq (in 
Cabrol, “Diet. d’arch4oL chr4t. et de liturgie”, s. v. 
“Acathistus”) finds nothing absolutely demon- 
strative in such a comparison and offers a suggestion 
which may possibly help to a solution of the problem. 

In addition to several Latin versions, it has been 
translated into Italian, Ruthenian, Rumanian, 
Arabic, German, and Russian. Its very great length 
precludes anything more than the briefest summary 
here. It is prefaced by a troparion, followed by a, 
kontakion (a short hymnodal summary of the char- 
acter of the feast), which is repeated at intervals 
throughout the hymn. As this kontakion is the 
only part of the hymn which may clearly refer to 
the victory commemorated, and may have been the 
only original text (with repetitions interspersed 
■with psalms, hymns, etc., already well known to the 
populace) composed for the night-celebration, it is 
translated here: — 

“To thee, 0 Mother of God, unconquered Em- 
press, do I, thy City freed from evils, offer thanks 
for the victories achieved; but do thou, by thy 
invincible power, deliver me from every kind of 
danger; that I may cry to thee, Hail, maiden Spouse I 

The Hymn proper comprises twenty-four oikoi 
(a word which Gretser interprets as referring to 
various churches or temples; but the Triodion itself 
indicates its meaning in the rubric, “The first six 
oikoi are read, and we stand during their reading’^ 
— oikos thus clearly referring to a division of the 
hymn) or stanzas (which may fairly translate the 
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word — stanza, like oikos , having an architectural 
value). These oikoi are alternately longer and 
shorter, and their initial letters form a Greek al> 
ecedary. The last (a shorter) one, beginning with 
the letter omega, reads: 

Mother, worthy of all hymn-tributes, who 
didst bring forth the Word, Most Holy of all the holy, 
accept the present offering, deliver all from every 
evil, and save from future suffering all who cry to 
thee. Alleluia.” 

This Alleluia follows each one of the shorter 
stanzas. The longer ones begin with a sentence 
of about the same length, which skilfully leads up to 
a series of salutations beginning with '‘‘Hail”. All 
of these longer stanzas, except the first (which has 
fourteen) comprise thirteen such sentences, including 
the last, which, as a sort of refrain, is always “Hail, 
maiden Spouse!” The first stanza narrates the 
mission of Gabriel to Mary; and his astonishment at 
the condescension of the Almighty is so great that 
he bursts forth into: — 

Hail, through whom joy shall shine forth! 

Hail, through whom evil shall end! 

Hail, restorer of fallen Adam! 

Hail, redemption of Eve's tears! 

— etc. The second stanza gives the questioning of 
Mary; the third continues it and gives the answer of 
Gabriel; the fourth narrates the Incarnation; the 
fifth, the visit to Elizabeth, with a series of “Hails” 
prettily conceived ^ being translations into words 
of the joyful leapings of the Baptist; the sixth, 
Joseph’s trouble of mind- the seventh, the coming 
of the shepherds, who begin their “Hail” very 
appropriately : — 

Hail, Mother of the Lamb and of the Shepherd! 

Hail, Sheepfold of rational sheep! 

In the ninth stanza the Magi, star-led, cry out in 
joy: 

Hail, Mother of the unwestering Star! 

Hail, Splendour of the mystic Day! 

In the tenth the Magi return home to announce 
Alleluia; the eleventh has appropriate allusions to 
the Flight into Egypt: 

Hail, Sea that didst overwhelm the wise Pharaoh! 

Had, Hock that gavest life to the thirsty! 

— with other references to the cloud, the pillar of 
fire, the manna, etc. The twelfth and thirteenth 
deal with Simeon; the fourteenth and twenty-second 
are more general in character; the twenty-third 
perhaps consciously borrows imagery from the 
Blachemian Church of the Deipara and perhaps 
also alludes distantly to the victory (or to the thr^ 
victories) commemorated in the L^on:— 

Hail, Tabernacle of God and the Word! 

Had, unshaken To-wer of the Church! 

Hail, inexpugnable Wall! 

Hail, through whom trophies are lifted up! 

Hail, through whom enemies fall down! 

Had, healing of my body! 

Hail, safety of my soul! 

P. (?., XCII, has the worka of Pisides and the Acathistns 
■with, much comment; Sophoci#es, GVceA; Lexicorif etc., has 
an interesting note; Leclebco, in Diet, d ’ orcMol , dtrH. et de 
lit.j gives an estensive bibliography. 

H. T. Henry, 


t-o St. Wilfrid and remained liia devoted disciple and 
companion in all his troubles. He may have joined 
\yifrid as early as 678, and he certainly was with 
him at the time of his second journey to Rome in 
692. On their return to England, when Wilfrid was 
reinstated at Hexham, he made Acca Ablx>t of St. 
i^drew's monastery there; and after Wilfrid’s death 
(709) Aeca succe^ed him as bishop. The work 
of completing and adorning the churches left un- 
finished by St. Wilfrid was energetically carried on 
by Ins successor. In ruling the diocese and in con- 
ducting the services of the Church, Acca was equally 
zealous. He brought to the North a famous cantor 
named Maban, who had learned in Kent the Roman 
traditions of psalmody handed down from St. Gregoiy 
the Great through St. Augustine. He was famed 
also for his theo- 



logical learning, 
and for his en- 
couragement of 
students by every 
means in ms pow- 
er. It^ was at 
Acca’s instigation 
that Eddius un- 
dertook the Life 
of St. Wilfrid, and 
above all, it was to 
the same kind 
friend and patron 
that Bede dedica- 
ted several of his 
most important 
works, especially 
those dealing with 
Holy Scripture. 

For some unex- 
plained re^n 
Acca was^ driven 
from his diocese in 
732. He is believ- 
ed to have retired 
to Withem in Gal- 
loway, but he re- 
turned to Hexham 
before Ms death in 
742, when he was 
at once revered as 
a Saint. Two 
crosses of exquisite workmanship, one of which is 
still preserved in a fragmentai^ state, were erected 
at the head and foot of his grave. When the 
body of the Saint was translated, the vestments 
were found entire, and accounts of his miracles 
were drawn up by St. ^Elred and by Simeon 
of Durham. Of any true liturgical cultus there 
is little trace, but Ms feast is said to have been 
kept on 20 October. There is also mention of 19 
February, which may have been the date of some 
translation of bis relics. 

Ibe only -writing, of Acca's -wMcli we possess is a letter 
addressed to St. Bede and printed in bis 'vrorks. Tbis dotm- 
ment, together with much other material relating to Acca, 
has also been printed in EjU 2 ^e’s Prierj/ of Harhawi C London, 
1864), Surtees Society. 1864. Our knowledge of Acea’s life is 
derived primarily from Bede, Eddius, Sdieo?? op Durham, 
Rich.\rd op Dtteham, and JElred. Adequate accounts naay 
be also found in Stanton Mmology (London, 1892), 
507; Diet of Nat, Biog.; Diet, cf CAmf. Biog. For some 
archaeological sidelights, cf. Browne (Anglican bishop), Theo^ 
dore cmd WUfriA (London, 1897). 

Herbekt Thuesyon. 


The Oaoss of Acca, Ribtcwbb® at 
Hexham, 1^15 


Afsea, Crrr on Coast of Palestine. See Acre, 
St. Jean 

Acca, Saint, Bishop of Hexham, and patron^ of 
learning (c- 669-742). Acca was a Northumbrian 
by birth and began life in the hous^old of a certain 
Bosa, who afterwards became Bishop of York. 
After a few years, however, Acca attached himsdf 


Acca of G-aEoway. See Acca, Saint. 

Accad. See Babylonia. 

Accaron (Ekr6n) , the most northem of the five prin- 
cipal Philistine cities (Jos. xiii, 3; xv, 11 , 46). We do 
not know Aether it was founded by the Philistines or 
the Hevites. It was first given to the tribe of Juda 
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(Jos., XV, 11, 45) and then to Dan (Jos., xix, 431. 
Juda conquered it for a time (Judg., i, 18), but it fell 
again into the hands of the Philistines, who brought 
here the captive ark of the covenant after it had 
passed through Azotus and Geth (I K., v, 10). It 
came near being reconquered by Israel after the de- 
feat of Goliath (I K., vii, 14). The city possessed a 
famous sanctuary of Beelzebub (IV K,, i, 2, 3, 6, 16), 
and was often denounced by the prophets (Jer., xxv, 
20; Am., i, 8; Soph., ii, 4; Zach., ix, 5). King Alex- 
ander Bales gave the city to Jonathan Machabeus (I 
Mach., X, 89). Robinson identified it with the village 
Akir, a station on the railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem. 

H-vgen, Lexicon Bihlicum (Pans, 1905); Gcerin m Diet, 
de la Bible (Pans, 1895). 

A. J. Maas. 

Accentus Ecclesiasticus, the counterpart of con- 
centus. In the ancient Church music all that portion 
of the liturgical song which was performed by the 
entire choir, or by sections of it, say two or three 
singers, w’as called concentus. Thus hymns, psalms, 
and alleluias were, generally speaking, included under 
the term concentus. On the other hand, such parts 
of the liturgy as the priest, or the deacon, or sub- 
deacon, or the acolyte sang alone were called ac- 
centus; such w'ere the Collects, the Epistle and Gospel, 
the Preface, in short anything w'hich was recited 
chiefly on one tone, rather than sung, by the priest 
or one of his assistants. The accentus should never 
be accompanied by harmonies, w’hether of voices or 
of instruments, although the concentus may receive 
an accompaniment. The vrords Gloria in excelsis Deo 
and Credo in Unum Deum, being assigned to the cele- 
brant, should not be repeated by the choir or 
accompanied by the organ or other musical instru- 
ment. J. A. VoLKER. 

Acceptance, in canon law, the act by which one re- 
ceives a thing with approbation or satisfaction. The 
collation of a benefice is not complete till it has been 
accepted by him on whom it has been conferred. 
Acceptance is the link betw’een the benefice and the 
benefited. It is therefore necessary to accept the 
benefice, to have jus in re; till the acceptance, there 
is at most a jus ad rem. (See Right.) Acceptance 
is needed for the validity of an election. If the 
person chosen be absent, a specified time may be 
given for acceptance, and a further time may be 
allowed to obtain the confirmation of the election 
to an office. Acceptance is of the essence of a gift, 
which, in law, means a gratuitous transfer of prop- 
erty. Delivery of personal property with words of 
gift suffices; if delivery is not made, a deed or writ- 
ing under seal should be executed and delivered. 
For the transfer of real property, a deed is generally 
necessary. In all cases acceptance is necessary to 
make the transfer binding in law. 

Acceptance of a law is not necessary to impose the 
obligation of submission. Even in a democracy, 
where the organized people may, or should, take part 
in the preparation and making of the laws, it may 
not refuse to accept and to obey the laws when made 
and promulgated. Otherwise the legislative author- 
ity would be a mockery, and all governmental power 
would vanish. We are not now posing the question 
whether an unjust law is binding; nor are we dis- 
cussing how far either custom or desuetude may 
take away the binding force of a law; both may 
imply the assent of the law-making power. Accept- 
ance by the faithful is not required for the binding 
force of ecclesiastical laws. The Apostles received 
from Christ the power of binding and loosing, and 
the hierarchy (i. e. the Pope, bishops and other prel- 
ates) have inherited this power, as has always been 
recognized in the Church. In the Catholic Church 
the law-making power established by Christ wiU ever 
have the authority to make laws previous to, and 


independent of, the acceptance of the faithful. If 
bishops or other prelates should enact a law contrary 
to the canons, there is the remedy oi an appeal to 
the highest authority of the Church for its annul- 
ment. Wyclif attacked this authority when he 
proclaimed, in the fifteenth thesis condemned by the 
Council of Constance and Martin V, that “no one 
was a temporal prince, or prelate, or bishop, who 
was in mortal sin”. Hiiss (ibid.. Prop. 30) declared 
that ecclesiastical obedience was an invention of 
the priests of the Church, and outside the authority 
of Scripture”. Luther, in the proposition condemned 
(1521) by the University of Paris, taught that 
‘^neither pope nor bishop nor any one among men 
has the right to impose on a Christian a single syl- 
lable without his full acceptance; anything otherwise 
done is in the spirit of tyranny.” The Jansenists 
favoured the theory that the authority of the bishops 
and Pope was representative of the will of the whole 
body of the Church; hence Clement XI, in 1713, 
condemned the 90th proposition of Quesnel: “The 
Church has the power to excommunicate, to be used 
by the chief pastor, with the (at least presumed) 
consent of the whole body.” Against a natural or 
divine law, no custom or desuetude can avail for the 
cessation of obligation. From a merely ecclesias- 
tical law either custom or desuetude may withdraw 
the obligation, wherever they may properly imply 
the assent of the law-making power in the Church. 
(See Law, Custom.) 

D’Avino, Enc. delV Ecclesiaatico (Turin, 1878); Andre- 
Wagnfr, Diet, de droit can. (3d ed., Pans, 1901); Didiot in 
Diet, de iheol caih. (Paris, 1903), s. v. 

R. L. Burtsell. 

Acceptants, those Jansenists who accepted 
without any reserve or mental restriction the Bull 
“ Unigenitus”, issued in 1713 against the Jansenist 
doctrines as set forth in the “Reflexions morales sur 
le Nouveau Testament” of the Oratorian, Pasquier 
Quesnel. As is well known, the error of Jansenius 
gave rise to two conflicts in the Church: the first, 
early in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
centred about his book “Augustinus”, and ceased 
with the Pax Clementina, also called the paiz fourree 
or “False Peace” (1669); the second, which began 
with the eighteenth century, was waged around the 
above-mentioned work of Quesnel. The peace too 
hastily granted by Clement IX was favourable 
to Jansenism. The doctrine took deep root in 
the French Parliaments and affected several re- 
ligious orders, Benedictines, Fathers of Christian 
Doctrine, Genevievans, and especially Oratorians. 
Attention was called to the spread of the heresy by 
the success of the “Reflexions morales”. This work, 
published as a small volume in 1671 with the approval 
of Vialart, Bishop of ChMons-sur-Mame, had been 
steadily enlarged in succeeding editions until, in 
1693, it numbered four compact volumes bearing 
always the approbation of Vialart, who died in 1680. 
De Noailles, the new Bishop of ChMons, sanctioned 
the work in 1695, but the following year, as Arch- 
bishop of Paris, he condemned it. The edition of 
1699 was published without the changes demanded 
by Bossuet, without the preface which he composed 
for it, and without the approval of the diocesan 
bishop. The following year (2 July, 1700) the 
anonymous work “Probfeme eccl^siastique, etc.”, 
and the controversies to which it gave rise, again 
drew attention to the peril of Jansenism. At the 
Assembly of the French Clergy, in the same year, 
Bossuet brought about the condenmation of four 
Jansenist propositions and of 127 others of lax 
morality. After the death of Bossuet (1704), F4nelon 
led the contest against Jansenism and especially 
against the distinction between “fact” and “right” 
{fait et droit). Finally, at the request of Louis XIV, 
and following the example of his predecessors. 
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Clement XI condemned in the Bull Vineam Domini ” 
(17U5) the Jansenist evasion known as silcntiurn 
ob^eqnloaum, or respectful silence, and proscribed 
(17U8I the “Reflexions morales”. Shortly after- 
wards, the King caused the Jansenist establishment 
of Port-Royal to be demolished (1710). Jansenism, 
however, had not yet been overthrown. Louis XIV 
then urged the Pope (November, 1711) to publish 
another Bull, and promised to have it accepted with 
due respect by the French bishops. On this assur- 
ance Clement XI established a special congregation 
to draw up the new constitution. After eighteen 
months of careful study, the famous Bull “Unigeni- 
tus”, destined soon to provoke an outburst of wTath 
on the part of the Jansenists, was promulgated in 
Rome (8 September, 1713). In it the Pope con- 
demned 101 propositions from Quesnel’s book as 
“ false, misleading, scandalous, suspected and savour- 
ing of heresy, bordering upon heresy, frequently 
condemned; what is more, as being heretical and 
reviving various propositions of Jansenius, in the 
very sense for which they were first proscribed”. 
Noailles at first submitted, but later, in an assembly 
of forty-nine bishops, who met at the instance of 
F^nelon in the archiepiscopal palace in Paris, he 
recalled his submission and with eight of his col- 
leagues ranged himself among the appelants. The 
forty others voted to accept. The Parliament of 
Paris registered the Bull (15 February, 1714), and 
the Sorlwnne did the same, albeit under pressure of 
royal authority. The French Episcopate, with the 
exception of twenty hesitating or stubborn members, 
submitted forthwith. To make an end of the matter, 
Louis XIV, at F4nelon’s suggestion, conceived the 
idea of holding a national council as a means of re- 
storing unity; but his death prevented this and 
deferred the hour of final pacification. 

The Regent, Philip of Orleans, a man without 
religious or moral convictions, a vicious braggart”, 
as Louis XIV styled him, attempted to hold the 
balance between the two parties. The Jansenists 
profited by his neutrality. Noailles was put at the 
head of a ^^conseil de conscience pour les affaires 
eccl^siastiques”, and four doctors of the Sorbonne 
who had been exiled because of their violent oppo- 
sition to the Bull were recalled. The Sorbonne, 
which had accepted the Bull “Unigenitus” by a 
mere majority, now cancelled its acceptance (1716). 
The Pope through a Brief punished the Sorbonne 
by depriving it of all its privileges. The Parliament 
of Paris sided with the Faculty and suppressed the 
Brief, while the Sorbonne itself contested the right 
of the Sovereign Pontiff to withdraw lawfully granted 
privfieges. The following year four bishops, Soanen 
of Senez, Colbert of Montpellier, de la Broue of Mire- 
poix, and de Langle of Boulogne, appealed from 
the Bull ^^Unigenitus” to a future general council. 
Their example was followed by sixteen bishops, 
ninety-seven doctors of the Sorbonne, a number of 
cur^ of Paris, Oratorians, Genevievans, Benedictines 
of Saint-Maur, Dominicans, members of female 
religious orders, and even lay people. This move- 
ment extended to the provinces, but not to the 
universities, all of whicn, with the exertion of 
Nantes and Reims, supported the Papal Bull. Of 
the 100,000 priests then in France, liardly 3,0(^ 
were among tne appelants j and 700 of these were in 
Paris. The great majority voted for acceptance 
and counted on their side more than 1(X) bishops. 
The appdants had only 20 bishops, dement XI 
knew that he must act vigorou^y. He had used 
every means of persuasion and had written to the 
Archbishop of Paris beseeching him to set the ex- 
ample of submission. He even consented to a delay. 
But the opposition was unyielding. It was then 
that the Pope published the BuE “Pastoralis Offiem” 
(28 August, 1718), in which he pronounced excom- 


munication upon all who opposed the Bull ‘^Fni- 
gemtutj”. The same year, li October, Noailles and 
his party appealed from this second Bull, and the 
Faculties of the University of Paris, headed by the 
famous Rollin, endorsed the ap}x.‘al. The Regent 
thought it time to intervene. He was indifferent to 
the question of doctrine, but was politic enough to 
see that censorious people like the appelants were no 
less dangerous to the State than to the Church. 
Moreover, his old teacher, the Abb^ Dubois, now his 
Prime Minister, with an eye perhaps to the cardinal’s 
hat, was in favour of peace. He caused to be com- 
posed a “Corps de Doctrine” (1720) explaining the 
Bull “Unigenitus”, and about one hundred prelates 
gave their adhesion to it. Noailles then accepted 
the Bull (19 November, 1720), “following the ex- 
planations which have been approved of by a great 
number of French bishops”. This ambiguous and 
uncertain submission did not satisfy Clement XI; 
he died, however, without having obtained anything 
more definite. 

Louis XV and his aged minister, the Cardinal de 
Fleury, opposed the sect with vigour. Authorized 
by them, De Tencin, Archbishop of Embrun, con- 
voked a provincial council (1727) to examine Soanen, 
the aged Bishop of Senez, who in a pastoral instruc- 
tion had gone to extremes. Many bishops took 
part in this council, notably De Belzunce, famous 
for the zeal he displayed during the plague of Mar- 
seilles. Although supported by twelve bishops and 
fifty advocates, Soanen was suspended and sent to 
the monastery of Chaise-Dieu where he died, insub- 
ordinate, at the age of ninety-three. After numerous 
evasions, ending in submission, Noailles died in 1729. 
The only appelants left were the Bishops Ck)Ibert of 
Montpellier, Caylus of Auxerre, and Bossuet of 
Troyes, a nephew of the great Bishop of Meaux. At 
the same time 700 doctors of the Sorbonne, of whom 
thirty-nine were bishops, ratified the earlier (1714) 
acceptance of the Bull “Unigenitus”. It was a 
triumph for the acceptantSf that is to say, for the 
authority of the Pope and of the Church. 

Lafitatj, HisUiire de la Conetituiion Unigenitus (Avig^ioOi, 
1757); Saint-Simon, MSmoires (prejudii^ amd 
■worthy); Jageb, Hist, de VEglise catholique en France (1852— 
68); ScHiLL, Die Konstituhon Unigenitus (Freibiirg, 1876); 
Bower, History of the Roman Popes, XC, 23S sqa.; Babh 
TH iiLEMY, Le Cardinal de Noailles (Paris, 1888); Le Boy, 
La France et Rome de 1700 a 17 15 (Paris, 1892), I)e Ceogsae- 
Castet, L’Eglise et VEtat au XV UU sikde (Paris, 180® >; 
Thtjilier, La secortde phase du Jansinisme (Paris, 1901); 
Bliabd, Dubois, cardinal et ministre (Paris, 1902); THfeNON, 
LHglise au XVIIIe sihcle, in Lavisse ani> RAMBAtrn, VBis- 
toire de France (Paris, 1893-97): De Laoombb, L^opfcmtdmt 
religieicse au dihut du XVIIIe sdkde^ in Le CorrespondemL 10 
April, 1904. 

A. Foubnet. 

Accession (from Lat. accederCf to to; hmee, 
to be added to) is a method of acquiring ownership 
of a thing arising from the fact that it is in some way 
added to, or is the fruit of something already belong- 
ing to oneself. This may happen in three ways: 
(1) naturally; (2) artificially; (3) from the combined 
operation of nature and industry. (1 ) Natural , — ^The 
increase of an animal, the yidd of fidds, the roit of 
a house, etc., bdong to the owner of the animal, 
fields, and house, respectively. Thus, the c^spring 
of a female a n imal is the property of her own^, even 
thou^ it be the result of mtercourse with a njale 
belonging to someone else. The axiom appEes in 
the case that partus sequikir v&rdrem. Hie Louisiana 
Code, in accordance with the Roman law, provided 
that the issue of ^ves though bom during the 
temporary use or hiring of their mothers, bdonged 
not to the hirer but to the permanent owner. But 
the offspring of a slave bom during a tenancy for 
life belonged to the tenant for life. In the same 
division is the ^ecies of accession due to aUuvioa. 
This is an addition to one’s land made by the action 
of water, as by the current of a river. If this in- 
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crease is gradual and imperceptible, the augmentation 
belongs to the owner of the land. If it has been 
sudden and in large quantity, by the common law 
it belongs to the State. (2) Artipcial . — This sort 
occurs (a) by specification, when one^s labour or 
artistic talent is employed upon materials owned by 
another, so that a new substance or thing is produced. 
Where this is done in good faith, the product be- 
longs to the artist or labourer with the obligation 
on his part of indemnifying the owner of the mate- 
rials. (b) By adjunction, when one’s labour and 
material have been so united with the property of 
another that they cannot be separated. The re- 
sultant then belongs to him who has contributed the 
more important component, (c) By blending, when 
materials of equal value appertaining to different 
owners, are mixed together. The thing or its price 
is then to be di\idea according to natural equity 
between the original possessors, if the mixture has 
been made in good faith; otherwise the weight of law 
is thrown in his favour whose right has been violated- 
(3) Mixed,'— An example of the third kind of accession 
is the building of a house on another’s ground,^ or the 
planting of trees or sowing of vegetables in an- 
other’s field. The house, trees, etc., belong to the 
master of the soil after making suitable compensa- 
tion to the builder, planter, etc. 

Bouviee, Law Dictionary; Sabettt, Theol. Moralis. 

Joseph F. Delany. 

Accessus, a term applied to the voting in con- 
clave for the election of a pope, by which a cardinal 
changes his vote and “accedes” to some other can- 
didate. When the votes of the cardinals have been 
counted after the first balloting and the two-thirds 
majority has fallen to none of those voted for, at 
the following vote opportunity is granted for a car- 
dinal to change his vote, by writing, Accedo domino 
Cardinali, mentioning some one of those who have 
been voted for, but not the cardinal for whom he 
has already voted. If he should not wish to change 
his vote, the cardinal can vote Nemini, i. e. for no 
one. If these supplementary votes of accession, 
added to those a candidate has received, equal two- 
thirds of the total vote, then there is an election. If 
not, the ballots are burned, and the usual ballot takes 
place the next day. (See Conclave.) 

Lticiu& Lector, Le Conclave, origine, histoire, etc. (Paris, 
1894); Laueentius, Inst. Jur. Eccl. (Freiburg, 1905) n. 126. 

John J. a Bechet. 

Acciajuoli, name of three cardinals belonging 
to an illustrious Florentine family of this name. — 
Angelo, noted for his learning, experience, and in- 
tegrity, b. 1349; d. at Pisa, 31 May, 1408. He was 
made Archbishop of Florence in 1383, and Cardinal 
in 1385, by Pope Urban VI. He resisted all en- 
deavours that were made to bring him over to the 
Antipope, Clement VTI, and defended by word and 
deed the regularity of the election of Urban VI. 
After this Pope’s death, half the votes in the succeed- 
ing conclave were for Acciajuoli; but to end the 
schism, he directed the election towards Boniface IX. 
The new Pope naade him Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia, 
and sent him to Germany, kSlavonia, and Bulgaria 
to settle difficulties there. He afterwards became 
Governor of Naples, and guardian of the young 
King Ladislaus, whom he brought to Naples, and 
some time later accompanied on his march into 
Hungary. On his return he reconciled the Pope 
with the Orsini, and reformed the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Paul in Pome. He died on his 
way to jPisa, and was buried in Florence, at the 
Certosa, a monastic foundation of his family. — 
Niccol6, b. at Florence, 1630; d. in Pome, 23 Febru- 
ary, 1719, as Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia, in his eighty- 
ninth year. — Filippo, b. in Pome, 12 March, 1700. 
He was nuncio in Portugal, but was expelled with 


military force by Pombal (August, 1760) because 
of his interference in behalf of the Jesuits. Clem- 
ent XIII made him Cardinal in 1759; he died at 
Ancona, as Bishop of that see, 4 July, 1766 (Duhr, 
Pombal, 1S91, 121 sqq.). John J. a’ Bechet. 

Accident [Lat. acridere, to happen — what happens 
to be in a subject; any contingent, or non-essential 
attribute]. 

I. — The obvious division of things into the stable 
and the unstable, the more or less independently 
subsistent and the dependent, or essentially inherent, 
appears beset with obscurity and difficulty as soon 
as it is brought under reflective consideration. In 
their endeavour to solve the problem, philosophers 
have followed two extreme tendencies. Some have 
denied the objectivity of the substantial or noumenal 
element, and attributed it wholly or in part to the 
mind; others have made the phenomenal or accidental 
element subjective, and accorded objectivity to sub- 
stance alone. These two extreme tendencies are 
represented among the ancient Greek materialists 
and atomists on the one hand and the Eleatic pan- 
theists on the other. Aristotle and his medieval 
followers steer a middle course. They hold to the 
objectivity both of substance and of accident, though 
they recognize the subjective factor in the mode of 
perception. They use the term accident to designate 
any contingent G. e. non-essential) relation between 
an attribute and its subject. As such it is a merely 
logical denomination, one of the five “predicables” 
or universals, modes of systematic classification — 
genus, difference, species, property, accident. In this 
sense it is called 'predicahle, as distinguished from 
predicamental, accident, the latter term standing for 
a real objective form or status of things, and denoting 
a being whose essential nature it is to inhere in another 
as in a subject. Accident thus implies inexistence in 
substance — i. e. not as the contained in the con- 
tainer, not as part in the whole, not as a being in 
time or place, not as effect in cause, not as the known 
in the knower; but as an inherent entity or mode in 
a subject which it determines. Accidents modify or 
denominate their subject in various ways, and to 
these correspond the nine “Categories”: (1) quan- 
tity, in virtue whereof material substance has inte- 
grant, positional parts, divisibility, location, impen- 
etrability, etc.; (2) quality, which modifies substance 
immediately and intrinsically, either statically or dy- 
namically, and includes such inherents of substance 
as habit, faculty, sense-stimuli, and figure or shape; 
(3) relation, the bearing of one substance on another 
(e. g. paternity). These three groups are called in- 
trinsic accidents, to distinguish them from the 
remaining six groups — action, j)assion, location, dura- 
tion, position, habiliment — which, as their names suf- 
ficiently suggest, are simply extrinsic denominations 
accruing to a substance because of its bearings on 
some other substance. Quantity and quality, and, 
in a restricted sense, relation are said to be absolute 
accidents, because they are held to superadd some 
special form of being to the substance wherein they 
reside. For this reason a real, and not a merely 
conceptual, distinction between them and their sub- 
ject is maintained. Arguments for the physical real- 
ity of this distinction are drawn from experience; 
(a) internal-consciousness attesting that the perma- 
nent, substantial self is subject to constantly-shifting 
accidental states — and (b) external experience, which 
witnesses to a like permanence of things beneath the 
incessantly varying phenomena of nature. The su- 
pernatural order also furnishes an argument in the 
theology of the infused virtues which are habits 
supervening on, and hence really distinct from, the 
substance of the natural mind. 

II. — ^With the reaction against scholasticism, led 
on by Descartes, a new theory of the accident is 
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devised, or rather the two extreme views of the 
Greeks referred to above are revived. Descartes, 
making quantity the very essence of matter, and 
thought the essence of spirit, denies all real distinc- 
tion between substance and accident. While teach- 
ing an extreme dualism in psychology’, his definition 
of substance, as independent being, gave occasion 
to Spinoza’s monism, and accidents became still 
more deeply buried in substance. On the other 
hand, substance seems at last to disappear with 
Locke, the -world is resolved into a congeries of qual- 
ities {primary, or extension, and secondary, or sen- 
sible properties). The primary qualities, however, 
still retain a foundation in the objective order, but 
with Berkeley they become entirely subjectified; only 
the soul is allowed a substantial element as the supn 
port of psychical accidents. This element is likewise 
dissolved in the philosophy of Hume and the Asso- 
ciationists. Kant considered accidents to be simply 
subjective categories of sense and intellect, forms 
according to which the mind apprehends and judges 
of things — w’hich things are,^and must remain, un- 
knowable. Spencer retains Kant’s unknowable nou- 
menon but admits phenomena to be its objective 
aspects or modifications. 

HI. — Several other classifications of accidents are 
found in the pertinent treatises. It should be noted 
that w^hile accidents by inhesion modify substance, 
they are witnesses to its nature, being the medium 
-whereby the mind, through a process of abstraction 
and inference, builds its analogical concepts of the 
constitution of substances. From this point of -view 
material accidents are classed as (a) proper sensibles 
— ^the excitants of the indi-vidual senses, colour for 
sight, sound for hearing, etc. — and (b) common sen-- 
sibles — extension and its modes, size, distance, etc. — 
-wKich stimulate two or more senses, especially touch 
and sight. Through these two groups of accidents, 
and concomitantly -w’ith their perception, the under- 
lying subject is apperceived. Substance in its con- 
crete existence, not in its abstract essence, is said 
to be an accidental object of sense. 

IV, — The modem views of accident, so far as they 
accord to it any objectivity, are based on the phys- 
ical theory that aU, at least material, phenomena 
(light, colour, heat, sound, etc.) are simply varyii^ 
forms of motion. In part, the kinetic element in 
such phenomena was kno-wn to Aristotle and the 
Scholastics (cf. St. Thomas, ^^De Anima”, III, Lect. 
ii); but it is only in recent times that physical ex- 
perimentation has thrown light on the correlation 
of material phenomena as conditioned by d^ees 
of motion. While all Neo-Scholastic philosophers 
maintain that motion alone will not explain the ob- 
jectivity of extension, some (e. g. Gutberlet) admit 
that it accounts for the sensible qualities (colour, 
sound, etc.). Haan (Philos. Nat.) frees the theory 
of motion from an extreme idealism, but holds that 
the theory of the real, formal objecti-vity of those 
qualities affords a more satisfactorv explanation of 
sense-perception. The majority of Neo-Scholastic 
writers favour this latter view. (Pesch, PhiL 
Nat.) 

V. — ^The teaching of Catholic philosophy on the 
distinct reality of certain absolute, not purely modal, 
accidents was occasioned by the doctrine of the Real 
Presence of the Body and Blood of Christ in the 
Eucharist, though the arguments for the theory are 
deduced from natural experience. The same doc- 
trine, however, suggests the further question, whether 
such accidents may not be separable from substance. 
Reason alone offers no positive aiguments for such 
separability. The most it can do is to show that 
separability involves no inherent contradiction, and 
h^oe no absolute impo^ibility; the Omnipotence 
that endows substance with the ^wer of supporting 
accid^ats can, it is claimed, supply some oth^ means 
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of support. Nor would the accidents thus separated, 
and supernaturally supported, lose their character as 
accidents, since they would still retain their essential 
property, i. e. natural exigence of inhesion. Of course 
the intrinsic possibility of such separation depends 
solely on the supernatural interference of God, nor 
may it extend to all classes of accidents. Thus, e g., 
it is absolutely impossible for vital facilities, or acts, 
to exist outside their natural subjects, or principles. 
Theorists -who, like the Cart^ians, deny the objec- 
tive, distinct entity of all accidents have been obliged 
to reconcile this negation -with their belief in the 
Real Presence by maintaining that the species, or 
accidents, of bread and wine do not really remain in 
the Eucharist, but that after Consecration G(xi pro- 
duces on our senses the impressions corresponding to 
the natural phenomena. This theory obviously de- 
mands a seemingly unnecessary multiplication of 
miracles and has at present few if any serious ad- 
vocates. (See Eucharist.) 

John Rickabt, General MetaphysicB (New York, 1900); 
MrvART, On Truth (London, 1899); McCosh, First Triuhs 
(New York, 1894); Mercier, Ontologie; Nys, Cotmologie 
(Louvain, 1903); (jUTBerlet, Naturphilowphie, and 
iohgie (Munster, 1894); Pesch, Philosophia Natuxalu (Frei- 
burg, 1897). 

F. P. Siegfried. 

Accidents, Eucharistic. See Eucharist. 

Acclamation (Lat, ad, to, clamare, to cry out). 
In Civic Life. — The word acclamatio (in the plural, 
acclamationes) was used in the classical Latin of 
Republican Rome as a general term for any mani- 
festation of popular feeling expressed by a simut. 
At weddings, funerals, triumphs, etc., these acclama- 
tions were generally limited to certain stereotyped 
forms. For example, when the bride was being 
conducted to her husband’s house the spectators 
cried: lo Hymen, Hymenaee, or Talasse, or Takmio, 
At a triumph there was a general shout of lo Triwj^ 
he. An orator who gained the approbation of hk 
earers was intemipted -with cries of heile et festive, 
bene et prcedare, non potest melius, and the like, 
where we should say ‘^Hear, hear I” Under the 
Empire these acclamations took a remarkable de- 
velopment, more particularly in the circus and in 
the theatre. At the entrance of the emperor the 
audience rose and greeted him with shouts, -whieti 
in the time of Nero were reduced to certain prescribed 
forms and were sung in rhythm. Moreover, Ike 
the guns of a royal salute, these cries were also pro- 
longed and repeated for a definite and carefully re- 
corded number of times. The same custom invaded 
the senate, and under the later Antonines it wouM 
seem that such collective expressions of feeling as 
would nowadays be incorporated in an address of 
congratulation or a vote of censure, then took the 
form of acclamations which must have been care- 
fully drafted beforehand and were apparently 
shouted in chorus by the whole assembly. A long 
specimen of denunciatory acclamations which in- 
ched might better be called imprecations, chanted 
in the Senate after the assassination of the Emperor 
Commodus (192), is preserved by Lampridius. The 
original occupies several pages; a few clauses may 
suffice here: ^ On eveiy side are status of the enemjr 
(i. e. Ckimmodus); on every side statues of the parri- 
cide; on every side statues of the gladiator. Down 
with the statues of this ^Miator and parricide. 
Let the slayer of his fellow-citizens be dra^^ in the 
dust; let the statues of the gladiator be dSagged at 
the cart’s tail.” 

More to our present purpose, however, are the 
favourable acclamations of the Senate, such as 
those recorded by Lampridius at the Section of 
Alexander Severus: '' Alexander Augustus, may 
the gods keep thee. For thy modesty; for ^y 
prudence; for thy guilelessness; for thy chastity. 
From this we unaerstand what sort of a ruler ikxm 
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wilt be. For this we welcome thee. Thou wilt 
make it appear that the senate chooses its rulers 
well. Thou wilt prove that the senate’s judgment 
is of the highest worth. Alexander Augustus, may 
the gods keep thee. Let Alexander Augustus dedi- 
cate the temples of the Antonines. Our Caesar, our 
Augustus, our Imperator, may the Gods keep thee. 
Mayest thou live, mayest thou thrive, mayest thou 
rule for many years.” It is only from an examina- 
tion of the few examples preserved to us that one 
can arrive at an understanding of the influence 
which this institution of acclamations shouted in 
unison was likely to exercise upon the early de- 
velopments of the Christian liturgy. The general 
resemblance with certain primitive forms of litany 
or eJctene is sufficiently striking, but the subject is 
obscure and we may content ourselves primarily 
here with the acclamations, more properly so called, 
which had and still have a recognized place in the 
ceremonial of consecration of popes, empSsrors, kings, 
bishops, etc., and those also which are recorded 
in the acts of certain early councils. 

Growth of Liturgical Acclamations. — It seems 
highly probable that the practices observed in the 
election of the Pagan emperors were the prototype 
of most of the liturgical acclamations now known 
to us. In the long account given by Vopiscus of 
the election of the Emperor Tacitus (283) we are 
told that when Tacitus at first declined the honour 
in the senate on the score of his advanced age, these 
were the acclamations of the senators, ^Trajan, too, 
acceded to the Empire as an old mani’ (ten times); 
'and Hadrian acceded to the Empire in his old age’ 
(ten times) ... 'Do you give orders, let the 
soldiers fight’ (thirty times); 'Severus said: It is 
the head that reigns not the feet’ (thirty times); 
'It is your mind, not your body, we are electing’ 
(twenty times); 'Tacitus Augustus, may the Gods 
keep you.’ ” Then Tacitus was taken out to the 
Campus Martius to be presented to the soldiers and 
the people. “Whereupon the people acclaimed: 
'Most happily may the gods keep thee, Tacitus’, 
and the rest which it is customaiy to say.” The 
slender records which we possess of the ceremonial 
in other cases of the election of an emperor make 
it clear that these popular acclamations were never 
discontinued even after the coronation assumed an 
ecclesiastical character and was carried out in church. 
Thus the official rituals we possess, one of which 
dates back to the close of the eighth century, explain 
how when the crown has been imposed “the people 
shout, 'Holy, holy, holy’, and 'Glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace ’, thrice. And if there is 
a prince to be crowned as consort of the Empire, 
the Patriarch takes the second crown and hands it 
to the Emperor, and he imposes it, and the two 
choirs shout 'Worthy.’ ” After this followed the 
imperial acta (iKroXoyeiv is the technical term in 
Greek for the shouting of these acclamations) or 
laudes, as they were called in the West. A sort of 
litany consisting of more than a score of verses was 
chanted by heralds, while the people repeated each 
verse once or thrice after the leaders. In this we 
find such passages as, 

“Many, many, many; 

R. “Many years, for many years, 

“Long years to you, N. and N., autocrats of the 
Romans, 

R. “Many years. to you. 

“Long years to you. Servants of the Lord, 

R. “Many years to you.” etc. 

Almost contemporary with these are the acclama- 
tions found in our English Egbert Pontifical proba- 
bly compiled before 769) which with other English 
MSS. has preserved to us the earliest detailed account 
of a coronation in the West. The text is a little 
imcertain, but probably should read as follows: 


“Then let the ■whole people say three times along 
wuth the bishops and the priests; 'May our King, 
N., live for ever’ (Vivat Rex X. in sempiternum). 
And he shall be confirmed upon the throne of the 
kingdom with the blessing of all the people while the 
great Lords kiss him, saying: 'For ever. Amen, 
amen, amen.’ ” There is also in the Egbertine ritual 
a sort of litany closely resembling the imperial ac- 
clamations just referred to, and this may be com- 
pared with the elaborate set of laudes, technically 
so called, which belong to the time of Charlemagne 
and have been printed by Duchesne in his edition of 
the “Liber Pontificalis ”, II, 37. In these imperial 
laudes the words Christus vincit, Chnstus regnat, 
Christus imperat (Christ conquers, Christ reigns, 
Christ commands), nearly always find a place. It 
should be added that these acclamations or some 
similar feature have been retained to this day in the 
Eastern coronation rituals and in a few of West- 
ern origin, amongst others in that of England. 
Thus for the coronation of King Edward VII in 1902 
the official ceremonial gave the following direction: 
“When the Homage is ended, the drums beat and 
the trumpets sound, and all the people shout, owing 
out: 'God save King Edward I’ 'Long live King 
Edward!’ 'May the King live for ever!’ ” 

For Popes and Bishops. — It was natural that 
the practice of acclaiming should not be confined to 
the person of the sovereign or to the occasion of his 
election. Just as we read of the king “wearing his 
crown” upon ^eat feasts in certain favoured cities, 
a ceremony which seems to have amounted to a sort 
of secondary coronation, so the elaborate laudes in 
honour of the emperor were often related on festi- 
vals, especially at the papal Mass. Hut more than 
this the practice of acclaiming the emperor at his 
election was also extended to the Pope and in some 
cases to simple bishops. In the case of the Pope 
our testimonies are not very ancient, but the “Liber 
Pontificalis” in the eighth century frequently al- 
ludes to the practice, associating the words accla- 
mationes and laudes in many combinations; while 
at a somewhat later date we nave the explicit testi- 
mony of the “Ordines Romani”. In the case of the 
coronation of Leo (probably the fourth pope of that 
name), we learn that the leaders of the people from ■ 
each district acclaimed him with the worcis: “The 
Lord Leo Pope, whom St. Peter has chosen to sit in 
his see for many years.” At the present day after 
the Gloria and the Collect of the Mass of the Coro- 
nation, the senior Cardinal Deacon, standing before 
the Pope enthroned, chants the words, “Exaudi, 
Christe” (Hear, 0 Christ); to which all present 
reply “Long life to our Lord Pius who has been 
appointed Supreme Pontiff and Universal Pope.” 
This is repeated three times with some other invoca- 
tions, and it then expands into a short litany in which 
the repetition of each title is answered by the prayer 
tu ilium adjuva (Do thou help him). This last 
feature closely reproduces the laudes of the Middle 
Ages, chanted at the coronation of kings. Similar 
acclamations seem to have been familiar from very 
early times at the election of bishops, though it would 
probably be going much too far to represent them as 
regularly forming part of the ritual. The classical 
instance is that recorded by St. Augustine, who pro- 
posed Heraclius to the people of Hippo as his suc- 
cessor. Thereupon, he says, “The people shouted: 
'Thanks be to God, Praised be Christ.^ This was 
said twenty-three times. 'Hear, 0 Christ; long 
live Au^stine,' sixteen times. 'Thee for our 
Father, Thee for our Bishop,’ twenty times, 'Well 
deserving, truly worthy,’ five times”; and so on 
(St. Aug., Epist., 212; P. L., XXXIII, 966). In this, 
however, there was clearly nothing liturgical, though 
that character may perhaps be better reco^ized in 
the cries of, “He is worthy, he is worthy, he is 
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worthy; for many years”, etc., which the people in 
certain ancient rituaU were directed to make when 
the bishop-elect -was presented to them before his 
consecration. 

Councils. — Other acclamations meet us in the 
acts of some of the early councils. They seem in 
most cases to have taken the form of compliments to 
the emperors, and may often perhaps be no more 
significant than a toast to the king and royal family 
at a modem banquet. But we read of other cries, 
for instance, that at the first session of the Council 
of Chalcedon (October, 451) the Fathers shouted, 
regarding Dioscurus: “The scoffer always rims 
away. Christ has deposed Dioscurus, Christ has 
deposed the murderer”; or again: “This is a just 
verdict; This is a just council”; or again, “God has 
avenged His Martyrs”. Upon the other meanings 
which have been attached to the word acclamation — 
some of them rather strained — it does not seem neces- 
sary to speak at length, (p The applause of 
the congregation which often in ancient times in- 
terrupted the sermons of favourite preachers. (2) 
The prayers and good wishes found upon sepul- 
chral monuments, etc., to which the name acclama- 
tions is sometimes given. (3) The brief liturgical 
formulae, such as Dominus vobiscum, Kyrie Eleison, 
Deo gratias, etc. (4) For election by acclamation. 
See Election, Conclave, and Acclahation in 
Papal Elections. 

Cabrol in Diet. d'archSol. chret.t 240-265. This article 
includes a discussion of inscriptions, liturgical formuke, and 
other miscellaneous matters. For the subject of Acclamations 
in classical times, cf. Darembehg and Saglio, Did. dea 
AntiQ., s, V.; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der daaaiachen 
AUer^uinawiaBenachaft; Mommsen, Rdm. Btnaixrecht^ III, 
951, 349; Peter, Die Scriviores Hid. Augvd. (Leipzig, 1892), 
221 sqq.; Heer, m PhiLologua (supplementary vol.), iX (190^, 
187 sqq. — For coronations imperial and papal, see Le 
Daudea nelV IncoronazUme del Som. Pontifice, in La Civilth 
Cattolicaf 15 Aug., 190^ 387-404; Brightman, Bvzaniine 
Imperial Coronaticna, in Joum. of Theol. Studies, Apnl, 1^1; 
Grisar, Analecta RomoTia (Rome, 1899), 229 sqq.; MAETtNE, 
De Ant Eccl. Rit. (1737), II, 578, 851-852; Diemand, Dos 
Ceremoniell der Kaiaerkronungen (Munich, 1894), 82; Maskell, 
Moriumenia Ritualia (2d ed., Oxford, 1882), II, 85; Legg, 
English Coronation Records (London, 1^1). 

Herbert Thurston. 

Acclamatioii, in Papal Elections, one of the forms 
of papal election. The method of electing the Roman 
Pontiff is contained in the constitutions of Gregory 
XV, “jEtemi Patris Filius” and “Decet Romanum 
Pontificem”, Urban Villas constitution, “Ad Ro- 
mani Pontificis Providentiam”, is confirmatory of the 
preceding. According to these documents, three 
methods of election alone are valid; namely, by scru- 
tiny, by compromise, and by acclamation, or quasi- 
inspiration. This last form of election consists in all 
the cardinals present unanimously proclaiming one of 
the candidate^ Supreme Pontiff, without the formal- 
ity of casting votes. As this must be done without 
previous coiSultation or negotiation it is looked on as 
proceeing from the Holy Ghost and hence is also 
designated “ quasi-inspiration”. An example of this 
mode of election in more recent times is found in 
the case of Clement X (1670-76), formerlv Cardi- 
nal Altieri, whose election is said to have been de- 
termined by the sudden cry of the people outside 
the conclave, “Altieri Papa”, which was confirmed 
by the cardmals (Kdler). Innocent XI (1676-89) 
is another example. The cardinals surrounded him 
in the chapel of the conclave and in spite of his 
resistance every one of them kissed his nand, pro- 
claiming him R>pe (De Montor). 

Ferraris, BUMomeca, art. Papa (Rome, 1890); Weenz, 
Jm Decret, (Bame, 1899), II, tit, 30; Db Montor, Idoea of 
Rom. Poni, (New York), 1866); ]&ELLm, L^e of Leo XIIl 
(New York, 1^8); Lector, Le Condame (Paris, 18^). 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Accommodation, Biblical. — ^We shall condder 
(1) what is meant by biblical accommodation; (2) 
its use in Sacred Scripture; (3) the rules whidi ou^t 


to regulate its use. — (1) What is Bibliccd Accommo- 
dation? ^ By accommodation is understood the 
adaptation of words or sentences from Sacred Script- 
ure to signify ideas different from those expressed 
by the sacred author. Thus, if a sinner excuses his 
fault by saying, “The serpent deceived me”, he 
applies the scriptural words of Eve (Gen., iii, 13) to 
express an idea which the sentence does not convey 
in the Bible. Similarly, a blind person might use 
the words of Tob,, v, 12, “What manner of joy shall 
be to me, who sit in darkness, and see not the light 
of heaven”. Here, again, the words would have a 
meaning whch they do not bear in Sacred Scripture. 
This accommodation is sometimes incorrectly styled 
the accommodated, or accommodative, sense of 
Scripture. From the definition it is clear that it is 
not a sense of Scripture at all. The possibility of 
such accommodation may arise, first, from some 
similarity between the ideas in the sacr^ text and 
the subject to which the passage is accommodated; 
secondly, from the fact that the words of Scripture 
may be understood in two different senses. The 
first is called extensive accommodation. Examples 
of it are found in the Church’s offices, both in the 
Breviary and the Missal, when the praises bestowed 
by the Holy Ghost on Noe, Isaac, and Moses are 
applied to other saints. Thus the words of Ecclus., 
xxxii, 1, 5: “Have they made thee rder? . , . hin- 
der not music” are sometimes applied to College 
presidents assuming the burden of their office; we 
need not say that the words of Sacred Scripture 
have quite a different meaning. The second species 
of accommodation, called allusive, is often a mere 
play on words and at times seems due to a misunder- 
standing of the ori^nal meaning. The Vulgate 
text, Mirabilis Deus in sandis suis (Ps., Ixvii, 36) 
means, in the mouth of the Psalmist, that God is 
wonderful in His sanctuary (mneta^ -omw). The 
Latin words may also be translated “(3od is wonder- 
ful in his saints” (sancti, -orum)^ and they axe em- 
ployed in this sense in the Mis^. As this second 
signification was not intended by the inspired writer, 
the English rendering of the text in the Douay ver- 
sion is a mistranslation. — (2) The Use of Acemmodon 
tion in the Bible. It is generally held by C^holic 
authors that certain passages from the Old Testar 
ment have been used over ag^ in the New Tes- 
tament with a change of meaning. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (xiii, 5) the worefi spoken to ScmiB, 
“I wiU not leave thee, nor forsake thee” (Jos., i, 5), 
are applied to all Christians. Other example of 
accommodation are the use of Exod., xvi, 18 in n 
Cor., viii, 15; Zach., iv, 14 in Apoc., xi, 4; Ps., vi, 9 
in Matt., vii, 2, 3; Mich., vii, 6 in Matt., x, 36. Evi- 
dently, the new meaning attached to the words is 
also inspired. Rationalistic writers have maintamed 
that similar accommodations are to be found in 
every case where the Evangelists quote the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament. Some few Catholic 
writers have been willing to grant this explanation 
for a few passages, but the words in which tne Evan- 
gelists assert that events in Our Lord’s life took place 
“in order that” the prophecies might be f ulfille d 
are incompatible with the theory that they wished 
to indicate only a resemblance between the event 
and the prophet’s words. It is probable that no 
prophecy is used in the Gospels merely by accommo- 
dation. — (3) Rules for Atxofrmodation. The use of 
accommodation in the Liturgy and by the Fatters of 
the Church is sufficient to show that it is legitimate. 
Hence texts have been, and are frecjuently, asooom- 
modated by preachers and ascetical authors. Many 
of the sermons of St. Bernard are mosaics of Scripture 
phrases and owe much of their peculiar unction to 
his happy use of the sacred words. Latin writers 
and pimchers have not been so reverent and careful 
in their accommodation, and this was one of the abuses > 
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condemned by the Council of Trent when it forbade 
the wresting of Scripture to profane uses (Sess. IV, 
Decret. “De editione et usu Sacrorum Librorura”). 
Interpreters are wont to give the following rules for 
guidance in the accommodation of Scripture: (a) 
Accommodated texts should never be u^ed as argu- 
ments drawn from revelation; for the wmrds are 
not employed in the sense, either literal or tjj>ical, 
intended by the Holy Ghost. Violations of_ this 
rule are not rare, either in sermons or in pious litera- 
ture. (b) Accommodation should not be far- 
fetched. Allusive accommodations in many cases 
are mere distortions of the sacred text, (c) Accom- 
modations should be reverent- Holy words should 
be employed for purposes of edification, not to excite 
laughter, much less to cloak errors. 

CoRNELY, Introductio Generalis, nn. 206-208, Patrizi, De 
Interpretatwne Bibhorum (Rome, 1802), 273 pfi.: \ asqcez in 
S. Thom,, I, Q. i, a. 7, dist. 14; Serarius, Prolepomenn Bibhca 
21, 14; Acosta, De rer6 Scnpturaa tractandi ratione. III, 
v-viii; ViGOUROtJX, Manuel hiblique, I; Loxgha.ye, La pred- 
ication (Paris, 1888), 295-301; Ba.invel, Lea contresena hihli- 
guea; Mangenot m Vig. Diet, de la Bible, s. v. Accommodation; 
cf. works on biblical hermeneutics, and also many of the 
introductions to Sacred Scripture. 

John Corbett. 

Accomplice, a term generally employed^ to des- 
ignate a partner in some form of evil-doing. An 
accomplice is one who co-operates in some wray in 
the wrongful activity of another wdio is accounted 
the principal. From the view’-point of the moral 
theologian not every such species of association is 
straightway to be adjudged unlawful. It is necessary 
to distinguish first of all between formal and mate- 
rial co-operation. To formally co-operate in the sin 
of another is to be associated with him in the per- 
formance of a bad deed in so far forth as it is oad, 
that is, to share in the perverse frame of mind of 
that other. On the contrary, to materially co-operate 
in another's crime is to participate in tne action so 
far as its physical entity is concerned, but not in 
so far as it is motived by the malice of the principal 
in the case. For example, to persuade another to 
absent himself without reason from Mass on Sunday 
would be an instance of formal co-operation.^ To 
sell a person in an ordinary business transaction a 
revolver which he presently uses to kill himself 
is a case of material co-operation. Then it must be 
borne in mind that the co-operation may be de- 
scribed as proximate or remote in proportion to the 
closeness of relation between the action of the prin- 
cipal and that of his helper. _ The teaching with re- 
gard to this subject-matter is very plain, and may 
be stated in this wise: Formal co-operation is never 
lawful, since it presupposes a manifestly sinful atti- 
tude on the part of the will of the accomplice. Ma- 
terial complicity is held to be justified when it is 
brought about by an action which is in itself either 
morally good or at any rate indifferent, and when 
there is a sufficient reason for permitting on the 
part of another the sin which is a consequence of 
the action. The reason for this assertion is patent; 
for the action of the accomplice is assumed to be 
unexceptionable, his intention is already bespoken 
to be proper, and he cannot be burdened 'with, the 
sin of the principal agent, since there is supposed to 
be a commensurately weighty reason for not prevent- 
ing it. Practically, however, it is often difficult to 
apply these principles, because it is hard to determine 
whether the co-operation is formal or only material, 
and also whether the reason alleged for a case of 
material co-operation bears due proportion to the 
grievousness of the sin committed by the principal, 
and the intimacy of the association with hi m . It is 
especially the last-named factor which is a fruitful 
source of peiplexity. In general, however,^ the fol- 
lowing considerations will be of value in discerning 
whether in an instance of material co-operation the 


reason avowed is valid or not. The necessity for a 
more and more powerful reason is accentuated in 
proportion as there is (1) a greater likelihood that 
the sin would not be committed without the act of 
material co-operation; (2) a closer relationship be- 
tween the two; and (3) a greater heinousness in the 
sin, especially in regard to harm done either to the 
common weal or some unoffending third party. It 
is to be observed that, when damage has been done 
to a third person, the question is raised not only of 
the lawfulne?^s of the co-operation, but also of res- 
titution to be matle for the violation of a strict right. 
Whether in that case the accomplice has shared in 
the perpetration of the injustice physically or mor- 
ally (i. e. by giving a command, by persuasion, etc.) 
whether positively or negatively (i. e. by failing to 
prevent it) the obligation of restitution is determined 
in accordance with the following principle. All are 
bound to reparation wdio in any way are accounted 
to be the actual efficient causes of the injury wrought, 
or w’ho, being obliged by contract, express or implied, 
to prevent it, have not done so. There are circum- 
stances in which fellowship in the working of dam- 
age to another makes the accomplice liable to res- 
titution in solidum; that is, he is then responsible 
for the entire loss in so far as his partners have failed 
to make good for their share. Finally, mention 
must be made of the Constitution of Benedict XIV, 
“Sacramentura Pcenitentise”, governing a particular 
case of complicity. It provides that a priest who 
has been the accomplice of any person in a sin 
against the Sixth Commandment is rendered inca- 
pable of absolving validly that person from that sin, 
except in danger of death, and then only if there be 
no other priest obtainable. 

Genicot, Theol. Moralia (Louvain, 1898). 

Joseph F. Delant. 


Accursius, Francesco (It. Accorso), (1) a cele- 
brated Italian jurisconsult of the Middle Ages, b. at 
Florence, 1182; d. at Bologna, 1260. After apply- 
ing himself to various studies until he was twenty- 
eight, or according to other statements, thirty-seven 
years old, he took up the law and became one of its 
most distinguished exponents. He taught at Bo- 
logna, and then devoted himself to compiling a 
glossary or commentary on the whole body of law, 
which took precedence of any work then extant. 
Accorso, or Accursius, was not proficient in the 
classics, but he was called ^Hhe Idol of the Juris- 
consults’". (2) Francesco, son of the preceding, 
and also a lawyer, b. at Bologna, 1225; d. 1293. 
The two are often confounded. Francesco was 
more distinguished for his tact than for his wisdom. 
Edward I of England, returning from the Holy 
Land, brought him with him to England. He re- 
turned to Bologna in 1282, and practised law there 
until his death. His two sons, Cervottus and 
Guglielmo, and a daughter studied law with him 
and also practised in Bologna. Dante places Fran- 
cesco Accursius in Hell (Inf. XV, 110). The tomb 
of his father and himself in Bologna bears the in- 
scription: ^‘Sepulchrum Accursii, glossatoris legum, 
et Francisci, ejus filii.’" 

Giraud, Bihl. Sac. 

John J. a Becket. 


Aceldama. See Haceldama. 

Acephali, a term applied to the Eutychians who 
withdrew from Peter Mongus, the Monophysite 
Patriarch of Alexandria, in 482. With the apparent 
purpose of bringing the orthodox and heretics into 
unity, Peter Mongus and Acacius of Constantinople 
had elaborated a new creed in which they condemned 
expressly Nestorius and Eutyches, but at the same 
time affected to pass over the decisions of the Council 
of Chalcedon and rejected them hypocritically. 
This ambiguous formula, though approved by the 
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Emperor Zeno and imposed by him in his edict of 
union, or Henotlcnn, could only satisfy the indifferent. 
The condemnation of Eutyches irritated the rigid 
Monophysites; the equivocal attitude taken towards 
the Council of Chalcedon appeared to them insuffi- 
cient, and many of them, especially the monks, 
deserted Peter Mongus, preferring to 'be without a 
head {aKi<pa\oL), rather than remain in communion 
with him. Later, they joined the partisans of the 
Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch, Severus. The 
Deacon Liberatus (Breviarium, P. L., LVIII, 988) 
supposes the name Acephali (Headless) to have been 
given to those at the Council of Ephesus who follow^ed 
neither Cyril of Alexandria nor John of Antioch. 

Leont, Byzaxt., DeSectis, mP. G., LXXXII, 1230; Barov- 
irs^, AnnaleSj an, 482; Hefele, Hist of Councils, 11; Barden- 
HEWERin Kirchenlex. (Freiburg, 1882), I. 

John- J. a’ Becket. 

Acerbo Nimis. See Catechetics. 

Acerenza (Acherontia), The Archdiocese op, 
in the provinces of Lecce and Potenza, Italy, has 
been united since 1203 wdth the Diocese of Matera. 
It lays claim to a very early, even Apostolic, origin. 
Acerenza w’as certainly an episcopal see in the course 
of the fifth century, for in 499 we meet with the 
name of its first knowm bishop, Justus, in the Acts 
of the Roman Synod of that year. The town 
is situated on an elevated ridge of the Apennines 
•whence the eye dominates both the Adriatic and 
the Mediterranean; it was known in antiquity as 
'^the high nest of Acherontia’’ (Hor., Odes, III, iv, 
14). The cathedral is one of the oldest and most 
beautiful in Italy, and has lately become quite famous 
for a bust long supposed to be that of St. Canus or 
Canius (Ascanius?) patron of the city, but now 
judged to be a portrait-bust of Julian the Apostate, 
though others maintain that it is a bust of the 
Emperor Frederick II, after the manner of the 
sculptors of the Antonine age. Acerenza was in 
early imperial times a populous and important 
town, and a bulwark of the territory of Lucania and 
Apulia. In the Gothic and Lombard period it fell 
into decay, but was restored by Grimwald, Duke of 
j^neventum (687-689). An Archbishop of Acerenza 
(Giraldus) appears in 1063 in an act of donation of 
Robert Guiscard to the monastery of the Holy 
Trinity in Venosa. For a few years after 968 Acer- 
enza was forced to adopt the Greek Rite in conse- 
quence of a tyrannical order of the Byzantine Em- 
peror Nicephorus Phocas (963-969), whereby it was 
made one of five suffragans of Otranto, and com- 
pelled to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople (Moroni, Dizionario, L, 63). 
Pope Urban VI (1378-89, Bartolommeo Prigpano), 
was once Archbishop of Acerenza. Matera is said 
to have been created a see by the Greeks, Its 
cathedral dates from the year 1000, and is likewise 
a richly ornamented specimen of contemporary 
ecclesiastical architecture in Southern Italy. The 
Archdiocese of Acerenza contains 22 parishes, 308 
secular priests, and a few priests of religious orders. 
The population numbers 147,900. The present 
bishop is Monsigior Raffaele Rossi, successor (1899) 
of Monsignor Diomede Falconio, now Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States. 

Ughelli, Italia Souxra (Venice, 1722), VII, 5; Cappelletti, 
he chiese d’ltalia (Venice, 1866), XX, 420-431; Lenohmant, 
A travers VApvlie et la Lucanie (Paris, 1874), I, 271; Volpb, 
Memorie storiche, profaTie e religiose svlla citth di Matera 
(Naples, 1813). 

Ernesto BuoNAirin. 

Acemo. See Salerno. 

Achab (^Ah’ahhj in Jer., xxix, 22, ^EhWij 

’AxtttjS), son of Anmand King of Israel, 918-897 b. c., 
according to III K., xvi, 29, but 875-^4 according 
to the Assyrian documents. The original reading 
of III K., xvi, 29, may have been changed. The 
King was married to Jezabel, a Sidonian princess, 
and was misled by her into idolatry (III K., xvi, 31 


sqq ), the persecution of the prophets (III K., xviii, 
13 sqq ), aiid a most grievious injustice against Nan 
both (III K., xxi). He was twice victorious in his 
wars against SjTia (III K., xx, 13-28), and made an 
alliance with the Syrian King Benadad in spite of 
prophetic w'aming (III K., xx, 33). In the sixth 
year of Salmanassar II the allies were overcome by 
the Assyrians near Karkar, and their compact ceased. 
Achab now allied himself -with Josaphat, King of 
Juda, and they began war against Syria in order to 
conquer Ramoth Galaad (III K., xxii, 3 sqq.). 
The false prophets foretold victoiy, while Micheas 
predicted defeat. The battle was begun in spite 
of this warning, and an arrow wounded Achab be- 
tween the lungs and the stomach (III K, xxii, 34). 
He died in the evening, and when his chariot was 
washed in the pool of Samaria, the dogs licked up 
his blood (III K, xxii, 38). 

Mechineau in Vig., Diet, de la Bible (Paris, 1895); Hagen, 
Lexicon Bihlicum (Paris, 1905); Welte m Kirchenlex. 

A. J. Maas. 

Achaia (jEgialeia), the name, before the Roman 
conquest in 146 b. c., of a strip of land between the 
gulf of Corinth in the north and Elis and Arcadia in 
the south, embracing twelve cities leaded together. 
The Achaean League was prominent in the struggle 
of the Greeks against Roman domination. It is 
probably due to this fact that the name was after- 
war^ extended to the whole country south of Mace- 
donia and Illyricum, corresponding approximately to 
modem Greece. During the Roman period Achaia 
was usually governed as a senatorial province. The 
(jovemor was an ex-Praetor of Rome, and bore the 
title of Proconsul. Corinth was the capital. When 
St. Paul came into Achaia (Acts, xviii), Gallic, a 
brother of Seneca, was proconsul. His refusal to 
interfere in the religious affairs of the Jews and the 
tolerance of his administration favoured the spread 
of Christianity. In Corinth the Apostle founded a 
flourishing church. In his Second Epistle to the 
C)orinthians, he salutes Christians 'Tn all Achaia” 
(i, 1) and commends their charity (ix, 2). 

Ramsay in Hastings, Diet, of the Bible; Mommsen, Provimx* 
of the Roman Empire (Rdm. Gesch.), V, vii. 

W. S. Reilly. 

Achaicus, a Corinthian Christian, who, together 
with Fortunatus and Stephanas, carried a letter from 
the Corinthians to St. Paul, and from St. Paul to 
the Corinthians (I Cor., xvi, 17; Cf. also xvi, 15), 

A. J. Maas. 

Achard de Saint Victor. See Saint Victor. 

Achart, Saint (Ai chard). See Rouen. 

Achatius, Saint. See Acacius. 

Achaz (Ahaz, ’'AxaD, King of Juda, placed vari- 
ously, 741-726 B. c., 744-728,748-727, 724-709,734- 
728. It seems to be certain that Theglathphalasar’s 
first expedition a^inst Damascus mentioned in the 
life of Achaz fell in 733 b. c., and the second in 731. 
Owing to his idolatry (TV K., xvi, 3, 4, II Par., xxviii, 
2-4), Achaz was conquered first by Rasin, King of 
Syria, and then by Phacee, King of Israel (II Par., 
xxviii, 5; IV K., xvi, 6), Now, Rashx and Phacee 
made an alliance in order to dethrone the house of 
David in Juda, and to make the son of Tabed king 
(Is., vii, 2-6). The prophet Isaias offers to Achaz 
God’s aid with the promise of safety in case of bdief, 
but with the threat of punishment in case of unbdief 
(Is., vii, 12-21). Achaz is unbelieving, seeks hdp 
from Theglathphalasar, offering at the same time rich 
presents from the temple treasury (IV K., xvi, 7, 8). 
The king of the Assy^ans takes Damascus, aflliots 
Israel (Iv K., xv, 29; xvi, 9), but reduces Ju^ to 
the necessity of buying its freedom (IV K., xvi, 17; 
II Par., xxviii, 20). Achaz was not improved by 
this affliction, but he introduced into the temple 
an altar modelled after that at Damascus (IV K., 
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xvi, 14 sq.; II Par., xxyiii, 22-25). On account of 
the king’s sin Juda was also oppressed by_ the Edo- 
mites and the Philistines (II Par., xxviii, 17 sq.). 

Renard in ViG., Diet de la Bible (Paris, 1895); Peake m 
Hastings, Diet of the Bible (New York, 1903); Hagen, Lexicon 
Bibticum (Paris, 1905). 

A. J. Maas. 

Ach^ry, Lucas d’, a French Benedictine (Mau- 
rist), b, 1609 at Saint Quentin in Picardy; d. in the 
monastery of St. Germain des Pr^ at Paris, 29 April, 
1685. ^ He was a profound student of medieval 
historical and theological materials, mostly in original 
manuscripts, to the collection, elucidation, and print- 
ing of which he devoted his whole life. He entered 
the Order of St. Benedict at an early age, was pro- 
fessed at the Abbey of the Blessed Trinity, Vendome, 
4 October, 1632, but his health soon obliged him to 
remove to Paris. He became a member (1637) of 
the monastery of St. Germain des Pr^, and in his 
long sojourn of nearly fifty years scarcely ever quitted 
its walls. As librarian of the monastery he was soon 
acquainted with its rich treasures of medieval history 
and theology, and by a continuous correspondence 
with other monasteries, both in and out of France, 
he soon made himself a bibliographical authority of 
the first rank, especially in all that pertained to the 
unedited or forgotten w^ritings of medieval scholars. 
His first important work w'as an edition (Paris, 1645) 
of the '^Epistle of Barnabas”, whose Greek text had 
been prepared for the press, before his death, by the 
Maunst Hugo Menard. D’Ach4ry’s “Asceticorum 
vulgo spiritualium opusculorum Indiculus” (Paris, 
1645) served as a guide to his confrere, Claude 
Chantelou, in the preparation of the five volumes of 
his “Bibliotheca Patrum ascetica” (Paris, 1661). 
In 1648 he published all the worts of Blessed Lan- 
franc of Canterbuiy (P. L., CL, 9). He published 
and edited for the first time the works of Abbot Gui- 
bert of Nogent (Paris, 1661) with an appendix of 
minor -writings of an ecclesiastical character. In 
1656 he edited the “He^a Solitaria” of the ninth- 
century priest Grimlaicus (Grimlaic), a spiritual 
guide for hermits. His principal work, however, is 
the famous “ Spicilegium, sive Collectio veterum 
aliquot scriptorum qui in Galliae bibliothecis, maxime 
Benedictinorum, latuerunt” (Paris, 1655-77), con- 
tinued by Baluze and Mart^ne, to whom we owe an 
enlarged and improved edition (Paris, 1723). 
D’Ach^ry collected the historical materials for the 
great work known as “Acta Ordinis S. Benedict!” 
but Mabillon added so much to it in the way of 
prefaces, notes, and “excursus” that it is justly ac- 
counted as his work. D’Achdry was the soul of the 
noble Maurist movement, and a type of the medieval 
Benedictine, humble and self-sacrificing, virtuous and 
learned. Despite continued illness he was foremost 
in aU the labours of the French Benedictines of St. 
Maur, and was the master of many of the most 
illustrious among them, e. g. Mabillon. His valua- 
ble correspondence is preserved in the Bihliothkqm 
NaMonale at Paris. 

Dttpin, Biblioth,hque des auteurs eccles., XVIII, 1445; Tassin, 
Hist Utt. de la compagnie de S. Maur; Fez, Biblioffi. Mauriarux.^ 
I, 31; BiTJMEB, Mabillon (1892), 29. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Acheul, Saint. See Amiens. 

Achiaclianis is mentioned only once in the Vulgate 
version of Tobias (xi, 20, under the form Achior), 
but the name occurs four times in the Greek versions. 
He is represented as a nephew of Tobias, and an in- 
fluential minister of the Assyrian King Esarhaddon 
(681-668 B. c.). On the relation, supposed by some 
critics, of this personage to Ahiakar the Wise, of 
eastern legend, see E. Cosquin, in “ Revue biblique 
Internationale”, 1899, 50 sq. W. S. Reilly. 

Achimaas. — (1) Father of Achinoam, -wife of Saul 
(I K., xiv, 50). — (2) Son of Sadoc, the priest. He 


was a swiftfooted messenger in the service of David 
during the rebellion of Absalom. He brought from 
Jerusalem new's of the enemy’s mo-^nments, and, after 
the battle in -^vhich Absalom was slain, he was the 
first to reach the King with the new’S of victor 5 \ 
He w'as “a good man”, according to David (II K., 
XV, 35, 36; xvii, 17 sq.; xviii, 19 sq.). This Achimaas 
is perhaps the same as one of Solomon’s prefects, 
the governor of Nephtali, and son-in-law of the King 
(III K., iv, 15). 

W. S. Reilly. 

Achimelech. — (1) The priest of No be w^ho ex- 
tended hospitality to David during his flight from 
the court of Saul. For this he wns put to death, 
together wdth all the priests of Nobe, except Abiathar, 
his son, Tvho escaped and joined David (I K., xxi- 
xxii). — (2) A Hethite, companion of the outlaw^ed 
David (I K., xxvi, 6). — (3) There is an Achimelech 
spoken of (II K., viii, 17, and I Par., xviii, 16; xxiv, 
3, 6, 31), as a “son of Abiathar” and an associate of 
Sadoc in the priesthood. As this position is usually 
attributed to “Abiathar, son of Achimelech” it is 
thought that the reading “Achimelech, son of Abia- 
thar” is due to an accidental transposition of the 
text of Kings, and that this transposition has affected 
the text of Paralipomenon. — (4) Name given to 
Achis, King of Geth, in the title of Ps. xxxiii. Some 
texts have Abimelech. 

W. S. Reilly. 

Achitopel was an able and honoured counsellor of 
David, who joined the rebellion of Absalom. The 
King was much affected by this desertion. Hearing 
that the man on whose word he had been wont to 
rely as “on an oracle of God” was giving his advice 
to the enemy, he prayed the Lord to “infatuate the 
counsel of Achitopel”. Some have seen in Pss. liv, 
13-15; xl, 10, reflections of David on this faithless 
friend. It was on the advice of Achitopel that Ab- 
salom took possession of his father’s harem, thus 
cutting off all hope of reconciliation. Understand- 
ing the need of energetic measures, he urged that 
12,000 men be sent from Jerusalem in pursuit of the 
King. He offered to lead them himself. Chusai, a 
secret friend of David, defeated his purpose. There- 
upon he proudly withdrew to his town of Gilo, put 
his house in order, and strangled himself. (See 
II Kings, XV, 12; xvii, 23; I Par., xxvii, 33.) It 
would seem from a conjunction of II Kings, xxiii, 34, 
and xi, 3, that Achitopel was the grandfather of 
Bethsabee, and it has been suggested, as an explana- 
tion of his conduct towards David, that he had kept 
a secret grudge against the King for the way he had 
treated Bethsabee, and her first husband, the un- 
fortunate Urias. This, or some motive of ambition, 
would be in keeping with the haughty character of 
Achitopel. Dryden has used this name in the title 
of his feimous satire a^inst the Protestant Party, 
“Absalom and Achitophel”. 

W. S. Reilly. 

Achonry (Gadic, AcTmdh-^lionnaiTej Connary ’s 
Field), The Diocese of, in Ireland, suffragan to the 
Archdiocese of Tuam. The village of Achonry occu- 
pies a very picturesque situation in the south of 
the County Sngo. Here St. Finian, who died in 552, 
established a church and monastery on some land 

S ven him by the prince of the Claim Chomiaire. 

ver this he placed Nathi O’Hara, who had been his 
pupil in the famous school of Clonard and is always 
spoken of in the annals as Cruimthir-Nathij i. e. the 
Priest Nathi. In a short time the monastery and 
its head acquired a remarkable reputation, and a 
diocese was formed (c. 560) of which Nathi is reputed 
to have been the first bishop, though he may have 
been only the abbot-superior, according to the 
Irish system of ecclesiastical organization from the 
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sixth to the twelfth century’', which permitted in 
monastic government such peculiar suljordination. 
He is the patron of the diocese, and his feast is cele- 
brated on 9 August. His successors made use of his 
monaster\^-church as their cathedral, and traces of 
it may still be seen. The diocese was formerly some- 
times" called Leyney from one of its largest and most 
important baronies, or perhaps because it was co- 
extensive with what is still knowm as the barony of 
Leyney. Additions were made to it at different 
periods until its boundaries were finally fixed in the 
twelfth century. It now includes some of Ros- 
common, a considerable part of Mayo, and the 
greater part of Sligo. At the important Synod of 
Kells, held in March, 1152, presided over by Cardi- 
nal Paparo, and attended by the Bishop of Lismore, 
then Apostolic Delegate, by twenty other bishops, 
and by many inferior clergy, the Diocese of Achomy 
w’as represented by its bishop, Melruan O’Ruadhan. 
Its diocesan limits were then fixed, and it was made 
suffragan to Tuam. From that date the catalogue 
of its bishops is less fragmentary. Of the three 
Irish bishops who were members of the Council of 
Trent, one w’as Eugene O'Hart, Bishop of Achonry. 
He is described in the records of the Council as a 
^‘professor of Theology and a learned and distin- 
guished ecclesiastic", and had been a Dominican 
of Sligo Abbey. He took a prominent part in its 
deliberations, and left on all its members a deep im- 
pression of his zeal and learning. From the death 
of Dr. O'Hart in 1603, except for a brief interval 
of four years (1641-45), there was no bishop until 
1707, and the diocese was governed by vicars- 
apostolic. Achonry is one of the most Catholic dio- 
ceses in the world. The total population, according 
to the latest census (1901) is 82,795, of which 2,242 
are non-Catholics, so that 97.3 per cent of the 
whole are Catholics. Achonry has twenty-two par- 
ishes, twenty of which have parish priests with full 
canonical rights; the remaining two are mensal 
parishes of the bishop. There are 51 priests in the 
diocese, and though at one j^riod of its history 
Achonry was studded with religious houses, it has at 
the present time no r^ular clergy. There are 7 con- 
gregations of religious sisters; 3 of the Irish Sisters 
of Charity, 2 of the Sisters of Mercy, 1 of the Sisters 
of St. Louis, and 1 of the Marist Sisters- The Chris- 
tian Brothers have a house in Ballaghaderreen and 
the Marist Brothers one in Swineford. Full provision 
is made for the education of the young. In addition 
to the episcopal seminary with five professors there 
are day schools under the nuns and brothers and 
201 schools under lay teachers. There is besides a 
boarding-school for young ladies conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Louis. There are also under the chaige 
of the nuns 2 industrial and 7 technical schools. 
Since the accession of Dr. M. Nicholas in 1818, the 
bishop resides in Ballaghaderreen. The cathedral, a 
very fine Gothic buildmg, erected at great expense 
by Dr. Durcan, has been completed by the present 
bishop, Dr. Lyster, by the addition of a magnificent 
tower and spire. Within the last fifty years many 
new churches, some very beautiful, have been built, 
old ones renovated, houses supplied for the clergy, 
convents established, and schools provided. 

Gams, Series episcqp, EccL caih. (1873), I, 204, 234 (1886), 
II, 64; Brabt, Episcopal Sitccessum m EngUmdf Scatlcmd, 
and Ireland (Itome, 1^6); Lanigan, Ecd. Mist, of Irelomd 
(Dublin, 1829), I, 345; Lewis, Topographical of Ireland 
(London, 1837), 6; Burke, History of the Archbishops of Tttam 
(Dublin, 1882); Annals of the Foter Masters (ed. O’Donovan, 
Dublin, 1658), VII, s. v., Achadh Chonnaire. 

E. H. CONINGTON. 

Achor Valley, the scene of the death of the *Hrou- 
bler" Achan, with whom its name is associated 
(Jos., vii, 26). Osee foretells the time when this 
^oomy, ill-omened valley will be for an ‘^o|mnmg 
of hope" to the returning exiles of Israel (Osl, ii, 15); 


another prophet pictures it, in the same glorious 
future, transformed into a ‘'place for the herds to 
lie down in’' (Is, Ixv, 10). It was on the north 
boundary of Juda, leading past Jericho to the 
Jordan (Jos., xv, 7). It is commonly identified with 
the modern Wady-el-Kelt and is usually written Akor. 

"W. S. Reilly. 

Achrida, a titular see in Upper Albania, the famous 
metropolis and capital of the medieval kingdom of 
Bulgaria, now the little village of Ochrida, on the 
Lake of Ochrida, the ancient Lacus Lijchnitis, 
whose blue and exceedingly transparent waters in 
remote antiquity gave to the lake its Greek name. 
The city was known in antiquity as Lychnidus and 
was so called occasionally in the Middle Ages. In 
the conflicts of the Illyrian tribes with Rome it 
served the former as a frontier outpost and was 
later one of the principal points on the great Roman 
highway known as the Via Egnatiana. Its first 
known bishop was Zosimus (c. 344). In the sixth 
century it was destroved by an earthquake (Procop., 
Hist. Arcana, xv), but^ was rebuilt by Justinian 
(527-565), who was bom in the vicinity, and is said to 
have been called by him Justiniana Prima, i. e. the 
most important of the several new cities that bore 
his name. Duchesne, however, says that this 
honour belongs to Scupi (Uskub), another frontier 
town of Illyria (Les^glises s^par^es, Paris, 1896, 240). 
The new city was made the capital of the prefecture, 
or department, of Illyria, and for the sake of political 
convenience it was made also the ecclesiastical capi- 
tal of the Illyrian or Southern Danubian parts of the 
emp>ire (Southern Hungary, Bosnia, Servia, Transyl- 
vania, Rumania). Justinian was unable to obtain 
immediately for this step a satisfactoiy approbation 
from Pope Agapetus or Pope Silverius. The Em- 
peror's act, besides being a usurpation of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, was a detriment to the ancient rights 
of Thessalonica as representative of the Apostolic 
See in the Illyrian rerions. Nevertheless, the new 
diocese claimed, and obtained in fact, the privil^e 
of autocephalia, or independence, and throu^ its 
long and chequered history retained, or stru^ed to 
retain, this character. Pope Vigilius, under pressure 
from Justinian, recognized the exercise of patri- 
archal rights by the Metropolitan of Justiniana 
Prima within the broad limits of its civil territory, 
but Gregory the Great treated him as no less subj^ 
than other Illyrian bishops to the Apostolic See 
(Duchesne, op. cit., 233-237). The inroads of the 
Avars and Slavs in the seventh century brou^t 
about the ruin of this ancient Illyrian centre of 
religion and civilization, and for two centuries its 
metropolitan character was in abeyance. But after 
the conversion of the new Bul^rian masters of 
Illyria (864) the see rose again to ^at prominence, 
this time under the name of Achrida (Achris). 
Though Greek missionaries were the first to preach 
the Christian Faith in this rerion, the first archbishop 
was sent by Rome. It was thence also that the Bul- 
garians drew their first official instruction and counsel 
in matters of Christian faith and discipline, a monu- 
ment of which may be seen in the ^'Responsa ad 
Consulta Bulgarorum" of Nicholas I (858-867), 
one of the most influential of medieval canonic^ 
documents (Mansi, xv, 401; Hefele, Concilieng., iv, 
346 sq.). However, the Bulgarian^ King (Car) 
Bogaris was soon won over by Greek influence. In 
the Eighth General Council held at Constantinople 
(869) Bu^aria was incorporated with the Byzantine 
j^feiarehate, and in 870 the Latin missionaries were 
expelled. Henceforth Greek metropolitans preside 
in Achrida; it was made the political capital of the 
Bulgarian kingdom and profited by the tenth- 
century conquests of its warlike . rulers so that it 
became the metropolitan of several Greek dioceses 
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in the newly conquered territories in Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Thrace. Bulgaria fell unavoidably 
within the range of the Photian schism, and so, from 
the end of the ninth century, the diocese of Achrida 
was lost to Western and papal influences. The 
overthrow of the independent Bulgarian kingdom 
in the early part of the eleventh century by Basil 
the Macedonian brought Achrida into closer touch 
with Constantinople. At a later date some of the 
great Byzantine families (e. g. the Ducas and the 
Comneni) claimed descent from the Kings, or Cars, 
of Bulgaria. In 1053 the metropolitan Leo of Ach- 
rida signed with Michael Caerularius the latter's 
circular letter to John of Trani (Apulia in Italy) 
against the Latin Church. Theophylactus of Ach- 
rida (1078) was one of the most famous of the medie- 
val Greek exegetes; in his correspondence (Ep., 27) 
he maintains the traditional independence of the 
Diocese of Achrida. The Bishop of Constantinople, 
he says, has no right of ordination in Bulgaria, whose 
bishop is independent. In reality Achrida ^ was 
during this period seldom in communion with either 
Constantinople or 
Rome. Towards 
the latter see, 
however, its senti- 
ments were less 
than friendly, for 
in the fourteenth 
century we find the 
metropolitan An- 
thimus of Achrida 
writing against the 
procession of the 
Holy Spirit from 
the Father and 
the Son (see Trini- 
ty). Latin mis- 
sionaries, however, 
appear in Achrida 
in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth cen- 
turies, mostly Fran- 
ciscan monks, to 
whom the preser- 
vation of the Ro- 
man obedience in 
these regions is 
largely owing (see 
Albania). The 
Latin bishops of 
Achrida in the sev- 
enteenth centuiy 
are probably, like 
those of our own 
time, titular bishops. The ecclesiastical independ- 
ence of Achrida seeming in modem times to leave 
an opening for Roman Catholic influence in Bul- 
garia, Arsenius, the Orthodox Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, had it finally abolished in 1767 by an 
order of Sultan Mustapha. At the height of its 
authority, Achrida could count as subject to its au- 
thority ten metropolitan and six episcopal dioceses. 

Farlati, lUyr^ Sacr.t VIII, 18, 158; Lequien, Oriena 
Christianus, II, 282-300; III, 953-954; Btjchesne, Lea 
ediaea autociphalea, in Lea egliaea aipariea (Paris, i896); 
Gelzer, Daa Patriarchat von Ahrida (1902); Krumbache^ 
Geach. d. hgzant Litt. (2d ed., Munich, 1897), 994 sqq.; Neheb, 
in Kirchenlex.^ I, 165-167, 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Achterfeldt, Johann Heinrich, theologian, b. at 
Wesel, 17 June, 1788; d. at Bonn, 11 May, 1877. 
He was appointed professor of theology at Bonn, in 
1826 and in 1832 he founded with his colleague, 
J. W. J. Braun (d. 1863), the “Zeitschrift fur Phil- 
osophie und Katholische Theologie'' (1832-52), the 
chief purpose of which was to defend the teacldngs 
of Hermes (q. v.). He also published under the 


title ^'Christkatholische Dogmatik” fMunster, 1834- 
36) the theological writings which Hermes (d. 1831) 
had left in MSS. This publication was followed by 
sharp controversy, and eventually by the condem- 
nation of the w'orks of Hermes, w’hich Pope Greg- 
ory XVI placed upon the Index, 26 September, 1835. 
In 1843, Achterfeldt incurred suspension from his 
professorial chair rather than sign the declaration of 
faith required by the Coadjutor Archbishop von Geis- 
sel of Cologne. Though Hermesianism lost ground 
and finally disappeared during the revolution of 
1848, Achterfeldt clung to his views. In 1862, how- 
ever, he was reinstated as professor, and in 1873, 
having made his submission to ecclesiastical au- 
thority, he was freed from suspension. 

Muller, in Diet, de theol. catholique, s. v.; Hergenr other, 
Handbitch d. allg. Kirchengeach. (Freiburg, 1886), III, 969. 

E. A. Pace. 

Achtermann, Theodore William, a German 
sculptor, was born in 1799, at Munster in West- 

E halia, of poor parents. After working on a farm 
e became a cabinet-maker. His carving was so 

clever and grace- 
ful that it attract- 
ed attention, and 
procured him the 
good will of some 
art patrons, who 
sent him to Berlin 
(1831), where he 
studied under the 
direction of Rauch, 
Tieck, and Seha- 
dow, then the fore- 
most sculptors of 
Germany. Achter- 
mann, however, be- 
ing of a profoundly 
religious character, 
was drawn irresisti- 
bly to Rome, where 
he arrived in 1839 
and remained till 
the end of his life. 
The first prominent 
product of his Ro- 
man studies was a 
Pietdi which was se- 
cured for the Cathe- 
dral of Munster and 
which has often 
been copied. In 
1858 the same 
cathedral acquired 
a group of seven 
heroic figures representing the descent from the Cross, 
which is r^arded as one of its chief art treasures. His 
last great work, finished when the artist had passed Jhis 
seventieth year, was a Gothic altar with three reliefs 
representing scenes from the life of Our Saviour. 
This was set up in the cathedral at Prague in the 
year 1873. He died at Rome in 1884. Achtermann's 
art is characterized bv deep religious feeling and great 
imaginative power, though, on account of his having 
taken to an artistic career when somewhat advanced 
in Ufe, he did not attain the technical mastery wluch 
he might otherwise have acquired. 

Hebteens, Wilhelm Achtermann (Trier, 1895). 

Charles G. Herbermann. 
Acidalius, Valens (German, Havekenthal), phil- 
ologist, Latin poet, and convert to the Catholic 
Church, b. 1567 at Wittstock in the Mark of Bran- 
denburg; d. 25 May, 1595, at Neisse. After his educa- 
tion at the universities of Rostock, Greifswald, and 
Helmstadt, he began the study of medicine, but 
later devoted most of his time to the Latin classics, 
spending three years in the universities of Padua 



Pieta, by Achtermann, in the Cathedral of Munster 
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and Bologna and travelling through the chief Italian 
cities. After taking his degree of Doctor of Medicine 
at Bologna, he devoted himself entirely to Latin 
literature. Returning to Germany in 1593 in feebler 
health, he found a patron in Johann Matthaus Wacke 
von Wackenfels, also a convert, and chancellor to the 
Bishop of Breslau, Andreas von Jerin. In 1595 he 
became a Catholic, and, about the same time, Rector 
of the Breslau Gymnasium. He died a few weeks 
later. Before his death appeared “Animadver- 
siones in Q. Curtium ” (Frankfurt, 1594) and “Plau- 
tin£e divinationes et interpretadones ” (Frankfurt, 
1595). A posthumous work is “ Notae in Taciti opera, 
in Panegyricos veteres.” Lipsius spoke of him as a 
“pearl of Germany”, and Ritschl, as having a “re- 
markable critical faculty”. 

Binder in Kvrchenlex.; Hass, Convertiten. 

F. M. Rttdge. 

Aci-Reale (Jac.a. Regalis), The Diocese op, in 
the island of Sicily, includes fourteen communes 
in the civil province of Catania, immediately subject 
to Rome. It was created by Gregory XVI, in 1844, 
though no bishop was appointed until 1872. The 
episcopal city is picturesquely situated at the foot 
of Mt. Etna, amid rich gardens of oranges and 
almonds. There are 18 parishes, 305 churches, 330 
secular priests, 70 regulars, and 150,219 inhabitants. 
Its first bishop was Monsignor Gerlando Maria Gen- 
uardi, of the Oratory. 

Cappelletti, Le chiese d'ltalia (Venice, 1866), XXI, 569; 
Gams, Series episco-porum ecclesice catholicce (Ratisbon, 1873), 
955; Vigo, Notizie storied della citth d'Adreale (Palermo, 
1836); PiRRi, Sialia Sacra (Palermo, 1733), continued by 
Marzo-Ferro (ibid., 1860), For the controversy concerning 
the cultus of St. Expedite, seeCivilth Cattolicaf 2, and 16 Dec. 
1905, ^so Analecta Bolland. (1906), I. 

Ackermann, Leopold, a Catholic professor of exe- 
gesis, b. in Vienna, 17 November, 1771; d. in the 
same city, 9 September, 1831. He entered the can- 
ons re^ar of St. Au^stine, taking, in religion, the 
name of Peter Fourrier. He taught Oriental lan- 
guages and archaeology, and in ISOfi became professor 
of exegesis of the Old Testament in the University 
of Vienna, succeeding Jahn there. He filled this 
chair for twenty-five years with success. Two works 
of his, “ Introduetio in libros Veteris Foederis usibus 
academicis accomodata ” (Vienna, 1825) and “ Archseo- 
logia biblica” (Vienna, 1826), have new and cor- 
rected editions by Jahn, third and fourth respectively. 
The latter was reprinted by Migne (Cursus Scrip- 
turae Saerse, II, 1840, col. 823-1068). _ He also wrote 
“Prophetae Minores perpetua annotatione illustrata” 
(Vienna, 1830), in wnich he gives nothing new but 
collects whatever is best in older works, and sup- 
plies philological observations upon it. He repro- 
duces the original Hebrew text and comments on 
it, briefly but excellently. 

Seback, P. F. Ackermann, hiogravhiscke SJcizze (Vienna, 
1832); ViGOEonx in Diet, de la Bible (Paris, 1895), I, 149, 150. 

John J. a' Becket. 

Acmonia, a titular see of Phrygia Pacatiana, in 
Asia Minor, now known as Ahat-Keui. It is men- 
tioned by Cicero (Pro Flacco, 15) and was a ^int 
on the road between Dorylseum and Philadelphia, 

Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Geogr. (London, 1878), I, 
21; Mas Lateie, Tresor de chronologie, etc. (Paris, 1887), 
1979. 

Accemetaa (Greek d/cofgT/rai, from privative A and 
KOLjjLaiv, to rest). Sometimes, an appellation com- 
mon to all Eastern ascetics known by the rigour 
of their vigils; but usually, the name of a special 
order of Greek or Basilian monks devoting them- 
selves to prayer and praise without intermission, day 
and night. That order was founded, about the year 
400, by a certain Alexander, a man of noble birth, 
who fled from the court of Byzantium to the desert, 
both from love of solitude and fear of epi^ 
copal honours. When he returned to Constanti- 


nople, there to establish the laus perennis, he 
brought with him the experience of a first foundation 
on the Euphrates and three hundred monks. The 
enterprise, however, proved difficult, owing to the 
hostility of Patriarch Nestorius and Emperor Theo- 
dosius. Driven from the monastery of St. Mennas 
which he had reared in the city, and thrown with his 
monks on the hospitality of St. Hypathius, Abbot of 
Rufiniana, he finally succeeded in building at the 
mouth of the Black Sea the monastery of Gomon, 
where he died, about 440. His successor, Abbot 
John, founded on the eastern shore of the Bos- 
phorus, opposite Sostenium or Istenia, the Irenaion, 
always referred to in ancient documents as the “great 
monastery” or mother-house of the Acoemetae. Under 
the third abbot, St. Marcellus, when the hostility of 
Patriarch and Emperor had somewhat subsided, 
Studius, a former (Jonsul, founded in the city the 
famous “Studium” which later, chiefly imder Abbot 
Theodore (759-826), became a centre of learning as 
well as piety, and brought to a culmination the glory 
of the order. On the other hand, the very glamour 
of the new “Studites” gradually cast into the 
shade the old Acoemetae. The feature that dis- 
tinguished the Acoemetae from the other Basilian 
monks was the uninterrupted service of God. 
Their monasteries, which numbered hundreds of 
inmates and sometimes went into the thousand, 
were distributed in national groups, Latins, Greeks, 
Syrians, Egyptians; and each group into as many 
choirs as the membership permitted and the service 
required. With them the divine office was the 
literal carrying out of Psalm cxviii, 164: “Seven 
times a day have I given praise to Thee,” eonsist- 
ing as it did of seven hours: hp&ptvbv, Tptrrj, ifcrri, 
ivdTTj, \vxvlk6v, irpwdihrviov, fiea'oidfKrioy, which through 
St. Benedict of Nursia passed into the Western 
Church under the equivalent names of prime, tierce, 
sext, none, vespers, compline, matins (noctums) and 
lauds. The influence of the Acoemetae on Christian 
life was considerable. The splendour of their relig- 
ious services largely contributed to shape the liturgy. 
Their idea of the ktus perennis and similar institu- 
tions, passed into the Western Church with St. 
Maurice of Agaune and St. Denys. Our modem 
perpetual adoration is a remnant of it. Even be- 
fore the time of the Studites, the copying of manu- 
scripts was in honour among the Acoemetae, amd 
the library of the “Great Monastery,” conkilted 
even by the Roman Pontiffs, is the first mentioned 
by the historians of Byzantium. The Acoemetae 
took a prominent part — and always in the sense of 
orthodoxy — in the Christological discussions raised by 
Nestorius and Eutyches, and later, in the controver- 
sies of the Icons. They proved strong supporters 
of the Apostolic See in the schism of Acacius, as did 
the Studites in that of Photius. The only flaw 
which marred the purity of their doctrme and 
their loyalty to Rome, occurred in the sixth cen- 
tuiy, when, the better to combat the Eutychian 
tendencies of the Scythian monks, they themselves 
fell into the Nestorian error and had to be excom- 
municated by Pope John 11. But it was the er- 
ror of a few (quibusdam pauds^ monachiSf says 
a contemporary document), and it could not seri- 
ously detract from the praise given their order by 
the Roman Synod of 484: “Thanks to your true 
piety towards God, to your zeal ever on the watch, 
and to a special gift of the Holy Ghost, you discern 
the just from the impious, the faithful from the 
miscreants, the Catholics from the heretics.” 

Hbltot, Histoire des ordres monastigues (Paris, 1714); 
HsmBncHm, Orden u. KongregaHonen (Paderborn, 1896^; 
Marin, Les moines ds Constantinople — De Studio, Caenobio 
Constantinopolitano (Paris, 1897); Gardner, Theodore of 
Studium (London, 1905). 

J, F. SOLLIEK, 

Acolouthia (from the Greek dKoXoveica, to follow) 
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in ecclesiastical terminology signifies the order or 
arrangement of the Divine Office (perhaps because the 
parts are closely connected and follow in order) and 
also, in a wide sense, the Office itself. The Acolouthia 
is composed of musical and rhetorical elements, 
the first usually given in the musical mode or tone, 
('Hxos) according to which the liturgical composi- 
tions are chanted. There are eight modes, four 
primary and four secondary. As the Greeks rarely 
used texts set to musical notation, they learned by 
heart the words and music of some standard hymn 
or canticle, and this served as a model for other 
hymns of the same rhythm. A strophe or stanza of 
a standard hymn which indicates the melody of a 
composition, is known as a hirmos {dp fibs). Some 
believe that a hirmos placed at the end of a hymn 
should be called a catdhasia (Kara^aa-La), while others 
hold that the catabasia is a short hymn sung by the 
choir, who descend from their seats into the church 
for the purpose. The fundamental element of the 
Acolouthia is the troparion (rpoTrdpiov), which is a 
short hymn, or one of the stanzas of a hymn. The 
contakion (KovrdKLov) is a troparion which explains 
briefly the character of the feast celebrated m the 
day’s Office. The oikos (oIkos) is a somewhat longer 
troparion, which in concise style glorifies the virtues 
and merits of the subject of the feast. The apoly- 
tikion {droXvrlKLov) is a troparion which is proper to 
the day, and is said just before the prayer of dismissal. 

The ode {<m) was originally one of the nine in- 
spired canticles sung in the morning Office, but later 
the name was also given to uninspired compositions, 
consisting of a varying number of poetical troparia 
and modelled after the Scriptural odes. Such odes 
are often combined to form a canon (Kavdjy) which is 
usually composed of nine, but sometimes of a smaller 
number of odes. Finally, the stichos (crrCxos) is a 
short verse taken from the Psalms or some other 
book of Holy Scripture, while the sticheron {ffTlxnpov) 
is a short verse of ecclesiastical composition modelled 
after the stichos. The parts of the Office are the 
Little Vespers, the Greater Vespers, the OrtAros (dawn), 
the four little Hours, and the Apodeipnon (compline). 
The Little Vespers, which are recited before sunset, 
consist of the invitatoiy versicles, Psalms ciii and 
cxl, several stichoi and similar stichera, a short hymn, 
and a psalm, some similar stichera and stichoij the 
Nunc dimittis, the trisagionj and the apolytihion. 

Greater Vespers, which are said after sunset, begin 
with the invitatoiy, Psalm ciii and the greater litany, 
and then the priest says the prayers of the Lychnic. 
The choir recites the first cathisma (division of the 
psalter), and after the deacon has said the litany it 
chants Psalm csd, and several versicles during the 
incensation. After changing his vestments in the 
sacristy, the priest says the prayer for the entrance, 
the deacon after some versicles recites the litanies, 
and the priest says the prayer of benediction. Dur- 
ing the procession to the narthex, stichera proper to 
the feast are recited, and then the priest recites a 
series of prayers, to which the choir answers Kyrie 
Eleison many times, and the priest blesses all present. 
Next the stichera proper to the feast are said by the 
choir with the Nunc dimittis, the trisagion, a prayer 
to the Trinity, the Lord’s Prayer, and the apoly- 
tikion, and Vespers are concluded with lessons from 
the Scriptures. The first part of the Orthros, or 
midnight office, consists of twelve prayers, the greater 
litany, two stichera followed by Psalms cxxxiv and 
cxxxv, a third sticheron followed by the gradual 
psalms, an antiphon with the prokeimenon, the read- 
ing of the Gospel, many acclamations and three 
canons of odes, while the second part of the Orthros, 
corresponding to Lauds in the Roman Office, is com- 
posed of Psalms cxlviii, cxHx, cl, several similar 
stichera, the greater doxology, a benediction, and 
the prayer for the dismissal. 


Each little Hour is followed by a supplementary 
hour, called a Meo-wptoz/. Prime begins w’lth the 
recitation of three psalms followed by a doxology, 
two stichoi, a doxology, a troparion in honour of the 
Theotokos (the Birthgiver of God, i. e. the Blessed 
Virgin), the trisagion, several variable troparia, the 
doxolog>^ and dismissal, wdiile its supplementary 
Hour is composed of a troparion, doxology, troparion 
of the Theotokos, Kyrie Eleison repeated forty 
times, a prayer, and a doxology. Terce, Sext, and 
None each contain the invitatory versicles, three 
psalms, a doxology, twm stichoi, a doxology, the 
troparion of the Theotokos, the trisagion, doxology, 
another troparion of the Blessed Virgin, and the JKy~ 
rie Eleison repeated forty times, and their Meo-cipia 
have the imutatory versicles, three psalms, a dox- 
ology, troparion, doxology, troparion of the Theoto- 
kos, Kyrie Eleison repeated forty times, and a proper 
prayer. 

Before or after None, an office called TA rvTnKd is 
recited, which consists ordinarily of the in\itatory 
versicles, Psalms cii and cxlv, and a troparion, but 
in the seasons of fasting this Office is regulated by 
different rubrics. The last part of the Office is called 
the Apodeipnon and corresponds to the Roman Com- 
pline. The greater Apodeipnon is said during Lent, 
the little Apodeipnon during the rest of the year. 
The latter is composed of a doxolo^, troparion, the 
trisagion, the Lord’s Prayer, the Kyrie Eleison re- 
peated twelve times, and invitatory versicles, and 
Psalms 1, Ixix, and cixii, which are followed by the 
greater doxology, the Creed, the trisagion, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the troparion proper to the feast, the Kyrie 
Eleison repeated forty times, several invocations, 
and the long prayers of dismissal. 

Ray^us, Tractatua de Acolouthid, etc., in Acta SS., June 
II, 13; Leclercq mDict.d’archSol. chrit., II., 340; Neale, His- 
tory of the Holy Eastern Church (London, 1850). 

J. F. Goggin. 

Acolyte, (Gr. dKbXovdos; Lat. sequens, comes, a 
follower, an attendant). — An acolyte is a cleric 
promoted to the fourth and highest minor order in 
the Latin Church, ranking next to a subdeacon. 
The chief offices of an acolj^e are to light the candles 
on the altar, to carry them in procession, and during 
the solemn singing of the Gospel; to prepare wine and 
water for the sacrifice of the Mass; and to assist the 
sacred ministers at the Mass, and other public 
services of the Church. In the ordination of an 
acolyte the bishop presents him with a candle, ex- 
tinguished, and an empty cruet, using appropriate 
words expressive of these duties. Altar boys are 
often designated as acolytes and perform the duties 
of such. The duties of the acolyte in Catholic litur- 
gical services are fully described in the manuals of 
liturgy, e. g. Pio Martinucci, “Manuale Sacrarum 
Cseremoniarum” (Rome, 1880), VI, 625; and De 
Herdt, ^^Sacrse Liturgiae Praxis” (Ijouvain, 1889), 
II, 28-39. 

It is just possible that the obscure passage in the 
life of Victor I (189-199), erroneously attributed by 
Ferraris (I, 101) to Pius I (140-155), concerning 
sequentes may really mean acolytes (Duchesne, Lib. 
Pont., 1, 137; cf. 1, 161). Be this as it may, the first 
authentic document extant in which mention is 
made of acoljdes is a letter (Eus., Hist. EccL, VI, 
xliii), written in 251, by Pope Cornelius to Fabius, 
Bishop of Antioch, and in which we possess a definite 
enumeration of the Roman clergy. There existed 
at.that time in Rome forty-six priests, seven deacons, 
seven sub-deacons, forty-two acolytes, and fifty-two 
exorcists, lectors, and doorkeepers. It is worthy of 
note that two hundred and fifty years later the 
‘‘Constitutum Silvestri,” a document of about 501 
(Mansi, “Coll. Cone.,” II, 626; cf. “Lib. Pont.,” ed. 
Duchesne. Introd.. 138), gives forty-five acolytes 
as the number in Rome. Pope Fabian (236-250), 
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the immediate predeee>sor of Cornelius, had di\dded 
Rome into &even ecfdesiastical districts or regions, 
setting a deacon over eacii one. A redistribution 
of the cleigj^ of the city soon followed according 
to these seven divisions. The Roman acolj-tes 
were subject to the deacon of the region, or, in case 
of his absence or death, to the archdeacon. In 
each region there was a deacon, a subdeacon, and, 
according to the numeration above, probably six 
acolytes. Ancient ecclesiastical monuments and 
documents lead us to believe that a subdeacon w’as 
a sort of head-acolyte or arch-acolyte, holding the 
same relation to the acolji;es as the archdeacon to 
deacons, with this difference, how’ever, that there was 
only one archdeacon, w’hile there was a deacon for 
each r^on. As late as the first half of the tenth 
century w^e meet with the term arch-acolyte in 
Luitprand of Cremona C'Antapodosis”, VI, 6; 
Muratori, “SS. Rer. Ital.”, II, 1, 473), Tchere it 
stands for a "dignity*' (q. v.) in the metropolitan 
church of Capua. We may therefore regard the 
ministry of the subdeacon and acolyte as a develop- 
ment of that of the deacon. Moreover, these three 
categories of clerics differ from the low^er orders in 
this, that they are all attached to the service of the 
altar, while the others are not. 

The letters of St. Cyprian (7, 28, 34, 52, 59, 78, 79) 
give ample proof of the fact that at Carthage also, 
in the middle of the third centuiy, acolytes existed. 
Eusebius (De Vita Constant., Ill, 8) mentions the 
acolytes present at the Council of Nice (325), not 
as designated for the service of the altar, but as 
persons attached to the retinue of bishops. The 
"Statuta Eccleaiae Antiqua”, often referred to as 
the decrees of the so-called Fourth Synod of Car- 
thage (398), but really belonging to the end of the 
fifth, or the early part of the sixth, century (Du- 
chesne, "Christian Worship", 332, 3^), prove that 
this order was then known in the ecclesiastical 
province of Arles in Gaul, where these decrees were 
enacted. It would seem, however, that all the 
churches in the West, and more especially the 
smaller churches, did not have acolytes. We might 
conclude that at Reims, in the fifth century, there 
were no acolyte, if we could attach credence to 
the wiU of Bishop Bennadius, predecessor of St. 
Remigius (q. v.). He ^ves all the categories of 
clerics except this one (Flodoard, Hist. Rem. Eccl., 
I, ix, in P. L., LXXXV, 43). In the Christian epi- 
graphy of Gaul mention is made, as far as is known, 
of only one acolyte, viz., at Lyons in 517 (La Blant, 
"Inscr, chr4t. de la Gaiile," I, 36), and, in general, 
very few epigraphs of acolyte are found in the first 
five centuries. In the Irish Collection of Canons 
(Collect io Canonum Hibemensis, ed. Wasserschleben, 
Giessen, 1874, 32) the arch-acolyte is not mentioned 
among the seven ecclesiastical degrees, but placed 
with the psalmist and cantor outside the ordinary 
hierarchy. 

In thesixth canon of the aforem^tioned " Statuta " 
the duties of acolytes are specified, as they are by a 
contemporary writer, John the Deacon, in his lette 
to Senarius (P. L., LEX, 404). Specific information 
concerning the place and duties of acolyte in the 
Roman Church between the fifth ajid ninth cen- 
turies is drawn from a series of ancient directions 
known as the "Ordines Romani" (q. v. — Duchesne, 
op. dt., 146 and poBsim). According to them there 
were in Rome (perhaps also in Carthage, and other 
large Western cities) three classes of acdyte, afi 
of whom, nevertheless, had thdr duties in rdation 
to the liturgical syi^es or as^mblies: (1) those 
of the Ralaee (poZa^w"), who served the Pope (or 
bishop) in his palace, and in the Lateran 
(2) those of the r^on (regionaru)^ who assisted the 
deacons in their duties in the different parts of the 
dtyj (3) those of the station {skstmmru}^ who 


served in church; these last were not a distinct body, 
but belonged to the regional acolytes. R^ional 
acolytes were also termed titular (titulares) from 
the church to which they were attached (Mabillon, 
"Comm, in Ord. Rom.", in his "Musjeum Italicum," 
II, 20; for an old epigraph in Aringhius, 156, see 
Ferraris, I, 100; Magani, “Antica Lit. Rom.", Milan, 
1899, III, 61 — see also Rome, City of). Acolyte of 
the palace were destined in a particular manner to the 
service of the Pope, assisting him not only in church 
functions, but al^ ^ ablegates, messengers of the 
papal court, in distributing alms, carrying pontifical 
documents and notices, and performing other duti^ 
of like character. These offices, however, acolytes 
shared with readers and subdeacons, or arch- 
acolytes. At Rome they carried not only the 
eulogia (q. v,), or blessed bread, when occasion re- 
quired, but also the Blessed Eucharist from the 
Pope's Mass to that of the priests whc«e duty it 
w^ to celebrate in the churches (iituli). This is 
evident from the letter of Innocent I (401-417) to 
Decentius, Bishop of Gubbio, in Italy (P. L., XX, 
556). They also carried the sacred species to the 
absent, especially to confessors of the faith detained 
in prison (see Tarsicius). This office of cariying 
the Blessed Eucharist, St. Justin, who suffered 
martyrdom about 165 or 166, had previously as- 
sign^ to deacons (Apolog., I, 67), which would 
indicate that at that time acolyte did not exist. 

We learn still further from the "Ordines Romani" 
that when the Pope was to pontificate in a desig- 
nated district all the acolytes of that r^on went 
to the Lateran Palace to receive and accompany 
him. In the sixth or seventh century, perhaps a 
little earlier, the chief acolyte of the statiohal church, 
carrying the sacred chrism covered with a veil, and, 
directing the procession, preceded on foot the horse 
on which the Pope rode. The other acolyte fol- 
lowed, carrying the Gospel-book, burses, and otha* 
articles us^ m the holy sacrifice. They accom- 
panied the Pope to the secretarium or sacristy (see 
Basilica). One of them solemnly placed the book 
of Gospels upon the altar. They carried seven 
lighted candles before the pontiff entering the sanctu- 
ary. With lighted candles, two acolytes accom- 
panied the deacon to the ambo (q. v.) for the mugirg 
of the Gospel. After the Gospel, another aowyte 
received the book, which, placed in a case and seaM, 
was later returned to the Lateran by the h^d 
acolyte. An acolyte carried to the deacon at the 
altar, the chalice and pall; acolyte received, and 
car^ for, the offerings gathered ly* the Pope; an 
acolyte held the paten, covered with a veil, from 
the beginning to the middle of the canon. In due 
time acolytes bore, in linen bags, or burses sus- 
pended from their necks, the ohZoto, or consecrated 
loaves from the altar to the bishops and priests in 
the sanctuary, that they might break the sacred 
species (see Fractio PAms). It will be seen from 
these, and other duties devolving upon acolyte, 
iffiat they were in a large measure responsible for 
the suco^sful carrying out of pontifical and stational 
ceremonies. This was particularly true after the 
foundation of the Schola Cantorum (q. v.) at Rome, 
of which there is clear evidence from the seventh 
century onward BOTig then the only ones in minor 
orders engaged in active ministry, acolytes ac^ired 
a much greater importance than they had hitherto 
enjoyed Cardinal priests had no other assistants 
in their titidar (lurches. During Lent, and at the 
solemnization of baptism, acolytes fulfilled al the 
functions whicffi hitherto had devolved upon the 
exorcists, just as the subdeacon had absorb^ those 
of the lector or reader. Alexander VII (1655-67) 
abolished the medieval college of acdytes described 
above and substituted in their place (26 October, 
1655) the twelve voting prelates of the Signature of 
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Justice. As evidence of their origin these prelates 
still retain, at papal functions, many of the offices 
or duties described above. 

According to the ancient discipline of the Roman 
Church the order of acolyte was conferred as the 
candidate approached adolescence, about the age 
of twenty, as the decree of Pope Siricius (3S5) to 
Himerius, Bishop of Tarragona, in Spam, was in- 
terpreted (P. L., XIII, 1112). Five years were to 
elapse before an acolyte could receive subdeaconship. 
Pope Zosimus reduc^ (418) this term to four years. 
The Council of Trent leaves to the judgment of 
bishops to determine what space should elapse be- 
tween the conferring of the acolythate and sub- 
deaconship; it is also interesting to note, with Dr. 
Probst (Kirchenlex. , I, 385), that the Council’s 
desire (Sess. XXIII, c. 17, de ref.) concerning the 
performance of ministerial services exclusively^ by 
minor-order clerics was never fulfilled. In ancient 
ecclesiastical Rome there was no solemn ordination 
of acolytes. At communion-time in any ordinary 
Mass, even when it was not stational, the candidate 
approached the Pope, or in his absence, one of the 
bishops of the pontifical court. At an earlier mo- 
ment of the Mass he had been vested with the stole 
and the chasuble. Holding in his arms a linen bag 
{porrigHur in ulnae ejus sacculus super planetam; 
a symbol of the highest function of these clerics, 
that of carrying, as stated above, the consecrated 
hosts) he prostrated himself wffiile the Pontiff pro- 
nounced over him a simple blessing fMabillon, 
op. cit., II, 85, ed. Paris, 1724). It may be weU to 
mention here the two prayers of the ancient Roman 
Mass-book known as the “ Sacramentarium Grego- 
rianum” (Mabillon, Lit. Rom. Vetus, II, 407), 
said by the Pontiff over the acolyte, and the first 
of which is identical with that of the actual Roman 
Pontifical ''Domine, sancte Pater, aeteme Deus, 
qui ad Moysen et Aaron locutus es,’’ etc. 

According to the aforementioned '^Statuta Ec- 
clesiae Antiqua,” which give us the ritual usage of 
the most important churches in Gaul about the 
year 500, the candidate for acolyte was first instructed 
by the bishop in the duties of his office, and then a 
canffiestick, with a candle extinguished, was placed 
in his hand by the archdeacon, as a sign that the 
lights of the church would be in his care; moreover, 
an empty cruet was given him, symbolical of his 
office of presentii^ wine and water at the altar 
for the holy sacrifice. A short blessing followed. 
(See Minor Orders; Fr actio Panis; Eucharist; 
Mass.) 

Dtjchesn'E, Christian Worship: Its Origin and Evolution 
(tr. 2d ed., lk)ndoii, 1904), 344, 352, 366; Bingham, Antiqui- 
ties of the Christian Church; Field, History of the Church (new 
ed., Cambridge, Eng., 1853); Magani, Uantica liturgia Romana 
(Milan, 1897-99), III, 59-64; Leclebcq in Diet, d’archiol. dirit 
et de liturgie, I, 348-356 (Paris, 1905); Maurice in Did. de theol. 
cath., I (Paris, 1905); Boissonet, Diet des rites; Kraus, Real^ 
EncyhL. der chrisd. AlterthUmer (Freiburg, 1880), I, 30, 31; 
Thomassin, Vet. et Nova Eccl. Duciplina (Paris, 1688); Fer- 
rahis, Prompia Biblioth. (Rome, 18^). 

Andrew B. Meehan. 

Acosmism. See Pantheism. 

Acosta, Joaquin, a native of Colombia in South 
America, who served in the Colombian army and in 
1834 attempted a scientific survey of the country 
between Socorro and the Magdalena River. Seven 
years later he explored western Colombia from Antio- 
quia to Ancerma studying its topography, its natural 
history, and the traces of its abori^nal inhabitants. In 
1845 he went to Spain to examine such documentary 
material concerning Colombia and its colonial history 
as was then accessible, and three years later he pub- 
lished his “ Compendio ”, a work on the discovery and 
colonization of New Granada (Colombia). The map 
accompanying this work, now out of date, was very 
fair for the time, and the work itself is still valuable 
for its abundant bibliographic references and bio- 


^aphic notes. What he says in it of the writ- 
ings of Quesada the conqueror of New Granada, is 
very' incomplete and in many ways erroneous, but 
his biographies of the ecclesiastics to whom, follow- 
ing upon Quesada, our knowledge of the country, its 
alwrigines, and early colonization, is due, remain a 
valuable guide to the student of Spanish-American 
history. Without him, we might yet be ignorant of 
the fundamental works of Zamora, Fresle, and of 
the linguistic labours of Lugo. One year after the 
“Compendio”, the “Semenario” appeared at Paris, 
embodying the botanical papers of Caldas. 

Compendvo histarico del descuhnmiento y colomzacidn de la 
Nueva Granada (1848); Biographic universelle, I; Ludwig, 
Literature of American Aboriginal Languages (London, 1858); 
Brinton, The American Race (New York, 1891). 

Ad. F. Bandelier. 

Acosta, Jose de, the son of well-to-do and respected 

arents, b. at Medina del Campo in Spain, 1540; d. at 

alamanca, 15 February, 1600. He became a novice 
in the Society of Jesus at the age of thirteen at the 
place of his birth. Four of his brothers succes- 
sively joined the same order. Before leaving Spain he 
was lecturer in theology at Ocafia, and in April, 
1569, was sent to Lima, Peru, where the Jesuits had 
been established in the preceding year. At Lima 
Acosta again occupied the chair of theology. His 
fame as an orator had preceded him. In 1571 he 
went to Cuzco as visitor of the college of the Jesuits 
then recently founded. Returning to Lima three 
years later, to again fill the chair of theology, he 
was elected provincial in 1576. He founded a num- 
ber of colleges, among them those of Arequipa, 
Potosi, Chuquisaca, Panamd, and La Paz, but met 
with considerable opposition from the viceroy, 
Francisco de Toledo. His official duties obliged him 
to investigate personally a very extensive range of 
territory, so that he acquired a practical knowledge 
of the vast province and of its aboriginal inhabitants. 
At the provincial council of 1582, at Lima, Acosta 
played a very important part. Called to Spain by 
the king in 1585, he was detained three years in 
Mexico, where he dedicated himself to studies of 
the country and people. Returning to Europe, he 
fiUed the chair of theolo^ at the Roman college 
in 1594, as well as other important positions. At 
the time of his death he was rector of the college at 
Salamanca. 

Few members of the Society of Jesus in the six- 
teenth century have been so uniformly eulogized 
as Father Acosta. Independently of his private 
character, his learning and the philosophic spirit 
pervading his works attracted the widest attention 
in learned circles. Translations of his works exist 
in many languages of Europe, while the naturalists 
of the eighteenth century praise his knowledge of 
the flora of western South America. Aside from 
his publications of the proceedings of the provincial 
councils of 1567 and 1583, and several works of 
exclusively theological import, Acosta is best known 
as a writer through the “De Natura Novi Orbis,” 
“De promulgatione Evangelii apud barbaros, sive 
De procurand^ Indonim salute”, and, above all, 
the “Historia natural y moral de las Indias.” The 
first two appeared at Salamanca, in 1588; the last 
at Seville, in 1590, and was soon after its publica- 
tion translated into various languages. It is chiefly 
the “Historia natural y moral” that has established 
the reputation of Acosta. In a form more concise 
than that employed by his predecessors, Gomara' 
and Oviedo, he treats the natural and philosophic 
history of the New World from a broader point of 
view. Much of what he says is of necessity errone- 
ous, because it is influenced by the standard of 
knowledge of his time; but his criticisms are re- 
markable, while always dignified. He reflects the 
scientific errors of the period in which he lived, but 
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with hints at a more advanced understanding. As 
far as tiie work of the Church among the Indians is 
concerned, the “De procuranda Indorum salute’’ 
K perhaps more valuable than the later ‘‘Historia/’ 
because it shows the standpoint from which efforts 
at civilizing the aborigines should be undertaken. 
That standpoint indicates no common perception 
of the true nature of the Indian, and of the methods 
of approaching him for his own l^enefit. 

Dh B\cker, Bihhoth(!que des ecnvaina de la CU. de Jiaus. 
Among earlier sources, Father Eusebics Kieremberg, 
XxE LLO Olw Historia del Peru y de los Varanes inngnea de la 
CijrapaMa de Jesva (1639), deserves mention, as well as Xico- 
£ Antoxio, Bibhoteca, Vetuatiaima and the Bibliography of 
Berisit\in de Souza; ^Titers on Spanish- American literature 
generally mention .\costa. A good Biography, and a^ short 
Bibliography of Acosta, are found in Enrique Torres Salda- 
NANDO, Los'antigms Jesuitaa del Peru (Lima, 1882). See also: 
Me.ndiburl', Diccionano histanco-bwgrdfico del Peru, 1 (1874). 

Ad. F. Baxdelier. 

Acquapendente, a diocese in Italy under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the Holy See, comprising seven 
towns of the Province of Rome. Acquapendente 
was under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Orvieto 
until 1649. That year, in consequence of a con- 
spiracy, Cristoforo Girarda, a Bamabite of Novara, 
Bishop of Castro, was assassinated- In punishment 
of this crime, Innocent X ordered Castro to be de- 
stroyed, and raised Acquapendente to the dignity of 
an episcopal city (Bull, 13 September, 1649). Its 
bishops, however, retain the appellation “post Cast- 
renses.’^ The first incumbent of the new See was 
the Jerusalemite gerosolimitano) Pompeo Mig- 
nucci of Offida, who had been Archbishop of Ragusa. 
He took possession 10 January, 1650. This diocese 
contains 13 parishes; 80 churches, chapels, and ora- 
tories; 47 secular clergy; 35 seminarians; 15 regular 
priests; 49 religious (women); 30 confraternities. 
Population, 19,350. 

Ugselli, Italia Sacra (Venice, 1722), I, 583; Cappelletti, 
Le chiese d'ltalia (Venice, 1866), V, 549; Gams, Seriea Epia- 
coponiyn EccleaicB Catholicce (R^tisbon, 1873), 660; Rhangiasi, 
Bibliograiia iatorica della ciUd e luoghi dello Stato PonHficio 
(Rome, 1772). „ ^ 

Ernesto Buonaitjti. 

Acquaviva, name of several Italian cardinals. — 
Francesco, b. 1665 at Naples, of the family of the 
Dukes of Atri. He filled various offices under Inno- 
cent XI, Alexander VIII, Innocent XII, and Clem- 
ent XI. The latter created him Cardinal, and Bishop 
of Sabina. He died in 1723, and was buried at 
Rome in the Church of Santa Cecilia. — Giovanni 
Vincenzo, Bishop of Melfi and Rapolla (1537), 
Cardinal-priest of Sylvester and Martin (1542), d. in 
1566. — Gitrxjo, b. at Naples, 1546; d. 1574. Nuncio 
of St. Pius V to Philip II of Spain, made Cardinal by 
the same pope, whom he assisted on his deathbed- — 
Ottavio (the elder), b. at Naples, 1560; d. 1612; 
filled various offices under Sixtus V, Gr^ory XIV, 
and Clement VIII, was Cardinal-legate in the 
Campagna and at Avi^on, and was instrumental in 
the conversion of Henri IV. Leo XI made him Arch- 
bishop of Naples (1605).— Ottavio (the younger), 
of the family of the dukes of Atri, b. at Naples, 1608; 
d. at Rome, 1674. He was made Cardinal in 1654 
by Innocent IX, and l^ate at Viterbo and in R<> 
magna, where he checked the ravages of the banditti. 
He is buried at Rome in the chur^ of Santa Cecilia. 
— ^Troiano, b. 1694 at Naples, of the same ducal 
family; d. at Rome in 1747. He wbs employed by 
Benedict XHI in the administration of the Papal 
States, made Cardinal by Clement XII in 1732. ^ He 
represented in the Curia the Kings of Spain, Phihp V 
and Charles III, and at the former^s request was 
made Archbishop of Toledo, whence he was trans- 
ferred to Montereale. He was influential in the con- 
clave that elected (17 August, 1740) Benedict XIV. 
He is buried at .Rome in the Church of Santa 


Cecilia. — Pasquale. of .\vignon, b. 1719 at Naples; d, 
17SS. He wa.^ made Cardinal by Clement XIV in 1773. 

&T\HL m Kirchenlex., I, 1177-78 

Thomas J. Shah an. 

Acquaviva, CLAunirs, fifth General of the Society 
of Jesus, b. Oetol>er, 1543; d, 31 Januai^, 1615. He 
was the son of Prince Giovanni Antonio Acquaviva, 
Duke of Atri, in the Abruzzi, and, at twenty-five, 
when high in favour at the papal court, \\here he 
was Chamberlain, renounced his brilliant worldly 
prospects and entered the Society. After being 
Provincial both of Naples and Rome, he ^\as elected 
General of the Society, 19 February, 1581. He w’as 
the youngest who ever occupied that post. His 
election coincided with the first accusation of ambi- 
tion ever made against a great official of the Order. 
Manareus had b^n namSi Vicar by Father Mer- 
curian, and it was alleged that he aspired to the 
generalship. His w^arm defender was Acquaviva, 
but, to dispel the faintest suspicion, Manareus re- 
nounced his right to be elected. Acquaviva w’as 
chosen by a strong majority. His subsequent career 
justified the wisdom of the choice, which was very 
much doubted at the time by the Pope himself. 
During his generalship the persecution in England, 
whither he had once asked to go as a missionary, 
"was raging; the Huguenot troubles in France were 
at their height; Christianity was being crushed in 
Japan; the Society Tvas expelled from Venice, and 
was oppressed elsewhere; a schism within the Society 
was imminent; the Pope, the Inquisition, and 
Philip II were hostile. Acquaviva was denounced 
to the Pope, even by men like Toletus (q. v.), yet, 
such w'as his prudence, his skill, his courage, and his 
success, that he is regarded as the greatest admin- 
istrator, after St. Ignatius, the Society ever had. 
Even those who were jealous of him admitted^ his 
merit, when, to satisfy them, the fifth and sixth 
Congregations ordered an investigation to be made 
of his method of government. The greatest diffi- 
culty he had to face was the schism oiganized in 
Spain by Vasquez (q. v.). The King and Pope had 
been won over by the dissidents. Open deman^ 
of quasi-independence for Spain had been made in 
the Congr^ations of the Society. No Jesuit was 
allowed to leave Spain without royal permission. 
Episcopal visitation of the houses had been asked 
for and granted. But finally, through the media- 
tion of the English Jesuit, Robert Parsons (q. v.), 
who was highly esteemed by Philip, the King was 
persuaded of the impolicy of the measure, while 
Acquaviva convinced the Pope that the schi^ 
would be disastrous for the Church. Deprived of 
these supports the rebellion collapsed. Simultane- 
ously, the Inquisition was doing its best to destroy 
the Society. It listened to defamatory accusations, 
threw the Provincial of Castile into prison, demanded 
the surrender of the Constitutions for examination, 
until Acquaviva succeeded in inducing the Pope to 
call the case to his own tribunal, and revoke the 
powers winch had been given to the Inquisition, or 
which it claimed. ^ Finally, Pope Sixtus V, who had 
been always unfriendly to the Society, determined 
to change it completely. The Emperor Ferdinand 
implor^ him not to act; the Collie of Cardinals 
resist^; but the Pope was obstinate. The bull was 
prepared, and Aexjuaviva himself was compelled to 
send in a personal request to have even its name 
changed, when the death of the pontiff saved the 
situation — a coincid^ce which gave rise to accusa- 
tions against the Society. His succe^or, Gregory 
XIV, hastened to renew all the former privilege of 
the Order and to confirm its previous approbations. 

During Acquaviva’s administration the protracted 
controversy on Grace (see Geacb, Controvers-ies 
on), between the Dominicans and the Jesuits, took 
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place, and was carried on -with some intemiptions 
for nearly nine years, without either party drawing 
any decision from the Church, the contestants being 
ultimately ordered to discontinue the discussion. 
It was Acquaviva w’ho ordered the scheme of Jesuit 
studies, knowm as the “ Ratio Studiorum ” (q. v.) , to be 
drawn up, w^hich, with some modifications, has been 
followed to the present day. Six of the most learned 
and experienced scholars of the Society were sum- 
moned to Rome, w'ho laid out the entire plan of 
studies, beginning with theology, philosophy, and 
their cognate branches, and going down to the 
smallest details of grammar. When finished, it wns 
sent to the different Provinces for suggestions, but 
was not imposed until 1592, and then with the pro- 
viso that the Society would determine w’hat change 
was to be made, which was done in the General 
Congregation of 1593. 

The period of his Generalship w’as the most notable 
in the history of the Society for the men it produced, 
and the work it accomplished. The names of Suarez, 
Toletus, Bellarmine, Maldonatus, Clavius, Lessius, 
Ripalda, Ricci, Parsons, Southw^ell, Campion, Aloysius 
Gonzaga, and a host of others are identified with 
it; royal and pontifical missions to France, Russia, 
Poland, Constantinople, and Japan w^ere entrusted 
to men like Possevin, and Bellarmine, and Vallignani; 
houses were multiplied all over the world with an 
astonishing rapidity; the colleges were educating 
some of the most brilliant statesmen, princes, and 
warriors of Europe; the Reductions of Paraguay 
were organized; the heroic work of the missions of 
Canada was begun; South America w^as being 
traversed in all directions; China had been pene- 
trated, and the Jesuits w^ere the Emperor's official 
astronomers; martyrs in great numbers were sacrific- 
ing their lives in England, America, India, Japan, 
and elsewhere; and the great struggle organized by 
Canisius and Nadal to check the Reformation in Ger- 
many had been brought to a successful conclusion. 
The guiding spirit of aU these great achievements, 
and many more besides, was Claudius Acquaviva. 
He died at the age of seventy-one, 31 January, 
1615. Jouvency says the longer he lived the 
more glorious the ^ciety became; and Cordarius 
speaks of his election as an inspiration. Besides the 
“Ratio Studiorum," of which he is substantially the 
author, as it was under his initiative and supervision 
that the plan was conceived and carried out, we have 
also the “Directorium Exercitiorum Spiritualium 
S. P. N. Ignatii," or “Guide to the Spiritual Exer- 
cises," which was also suggested and revised by him. 
This work has been inserted in the “Corpus Insti- 
tuti S. J." More directly his are the “Industriae ad 
Curandos Animae Morbos." As General, he wrote 
many encyclical letters, and he is the author of nearly 
aU the “ Ordinationes Generali um" which were 
printed in 1595, with the approbation of the Fifth 
General Con^egation. Many other documents and 
letters, relating chiefly to matters of government, 
are stiU extant. 

JotrvENCT, Epitome Hut Soc. Jesu, IV; Cretineau-Jolt, 
HiMoire de la comp, de JSaua, III; Varonea Iluatrea, V, 79; 
Menologium S. J,, 31 January. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Acquaviva, Rudolph. See Rudolph Acquaviva, 
Blessed. 

Acqui, a diocese suffragan of Turin, Italy, which 
contains ninety-three towns in the Province of Alex- 
andria, twenty-three in the Province of Genoa, and 
one in the Province of Cuneo. The first indubitable 
Bishop of Acqui is Ditarius. A tablet found in 1753 
in the church of St. Peter, informs us that Ditarius, 
the bishop, died on the 25th of January, 488, in the 
Consulate of Dinamias and Syphidius. Popular tra- 
dition gives Deusdedit, Ancfireas Severus Maximus, 


and, earliest of all, Majorinus, as bishops prior to him. 
Calculating the time that these bishops, Roman cer- 
tainly in name, governed this see, Majorinus prol> 
ably lived either at the end of the fourth, or in the 
beginning of the fifth, century. It is very probable 
that the diocese of Acqui was erected at the end of 
the fourth centuiy, about the same time, it would 
appear, as the dioceses of Novara, Turin, Ivrea, 
Aosta and perhaps, Asti and Alba. Presupposing 
the fact that the erection of dioceses in the provinces 
of the Roman Empire, after Constantine, w^as not 
done without previous agreement betw’een the Church 
and the emperors, it is safe to say that the most 
propitious time for such organization in Northern 
Italy was the seven years of the reign of Honorius 
(395-402), w’hen a complete reorganization of the 
Provinces of Northern Italy and Southern Gaul w^as 
effected. Other arguments could be advanced to 
confirm the existence and episcopate of St. Majorinus. 
The name was very common in the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries. St. Augustine (De Haer., I, 69) speaks 
of tw’o bishops of this name; two others appear as 
signers of the Letter of the Synod of Carthage to 
Pope Innocent the First (401-417) against Pelagius 
(Ep. St. Aug., II, 90). Veneration was offered to 
the saint from time immemorial by the church in 
Acqui, showm by his statues and relics. This venera- 
tion, however, has ceased since a decree of the Con- 
gregation of Rites (8 April, 1628) prohibited the 
veneration of saints whose sanctity had not been 
declared by the Holy See. In the list of the bishops 
of Acqui, St. Guido (1034-70) is worthy of note. 
He was of the Counts of Acquasana under whose 
government the cathedral was erected, and is the 
patron saint of Acqui. The bishopric contains 122 
parishes; 456 churches, chapels, and oratories; 317 
secular priests; 180 seminarians; 42 regular priests; 
20 lay-brothers; 75 religious (women); 60 confra- 
ternities; 3 boys’ schools (168 pupils); 4 girls’ schools 
(231 pupils). Population, 18,120. 

TJghelli, Italia Sacra (Venice, 1722), IV, 326; Cappelletti, 
Le chieae d’ltalia (Venice, 1866), XIV, 134; Gams, Seriea 
Epiacoporum Ecclestce Caiholicce (Ratisbon, 1873), 808; Savio, 
Gii antichi veacovi d’ltalia dalle origim al 1300 deacniti per 
regioni, I Piemonte (Turin, 1899), 9-48; Pedro cca. Solatia 
chronologica aacroaanctce Aguenaia Eccleaice (manuscript in the 
Curia of Acqui, 1628); Moriundus, Monumenta Aguenaia 
adjectoe aunt plurea Atexandrioa ac finitimarum Pedemontance 
dttionia provinciarum, ChartcB et Chronica (Turin, 1790); 
Biorci, Antichttd e prerogative d*Ac<mi StazUUa aua iatoria 
profana-eccleaiaatica (Tortona, 1818); Mamio, Bihliogra^ 
prowiaoria acqueae, in preparazione alia hibliografia atortca 
degli atati della monarchia di Savoia (Turin, 1885). 

Ernesto Buonaiuti. 

Acquisition. See Property, Ecclesiastical. 

Acre (Saint-Jean-d’Acre), in Hebr. "Acchd, Sept. 
"AKXib^ m the Books of Mach. IlroXe^ua/s, in Greek 
writers “A/ciy (’'Ap/ci;), in Latin writers Ace orAcce, in 
Assyrian inscriptions Ak-ku-Uj in modem Arabic 
’AfcM. It is a Syrian seaport on the Mediterranean, 
in a plain with Mount Carmel on the south, and the 
mountains of Galilee on the east. Though choked 
up with sand, it is one of the best harbours on the 
Syrian coast. The city was built by the Chanaanites, 
and given to the tribe of Aser (Judges, i, 31), but not 
conquered (Jos., xix, 24-31). It is mentioned in 
Mich., i, 10. It was taken by Sennacherib the 
Assyrian (704-680 b. c.), passed into the power of 
Tyre, of the Seleucid kings of Syria, and the Romans. 
At the time of the Macchabees it belonged for a short 
time to the sanctuary in Jerusalem by gift of Deme- 
trius Soter (I Mach., x, I7I2, xiii). The Emperor 
Claudius granted Roman 'municipal rights to the 
town; hence it received the name “Colonia Claudii 
Caesaris.’’ St. Paul visited its early Christian com- 
munity (Acts, xxi, 7). The city was taken by the 
Moslems a. d. 638, by the Crusaders A. d. 1104, again 
by the Moslems a. d. 1187, by the Crusaders again 
A. D. 1191, and finally by the Moslems a. d. 1291. 
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Though Xapoleon could not conquer it in 1799, it v;as 
taken by tiie Viceroy of Eg^^pt m 1S32, but recon- 
quered by the Sultan in 1840. ^ Till alxiut 1400 it was 
the see of a Latin bishop; it has also Ijeen the resi- 
dence of a few Jacobite bishops, and has now a 
Melchite bishop who is subject to the Patriarch of 
Antioch. 

H^gex, Lexicon Bihlicum (Pans, 1905); Xeher in Kirehen- 
Ifx . Legendre in Vig., Diet, de la bihle (Pan?, 1S95J; Ewing 
m Hastings, Diet, of the Bible (New York, 1903). 

A. J. MA.iS. 

Acrostic (dKpos errixo^, “at the end of a verse 
a poem the initial or final letters (syllables or words) 
of whose verses form certain words or sentences. 
Its invention is attributed to Epicharmus. The most 
remarkable example of such a poem is attributed by 
Lactantius and Eusebius to the Erythraean sibyl, 
the initial letters forming the W’ords *Iv<roOs Xpurrds 
beou vlbs (xttrryp {crravpbs)^ “ Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour (cross)”. Omitting the doubtful parenthesis, 
these words form a minor acrostic: fish, the 

mystical symbol of our Lord. The acrostic is sup- 
posed to have been quite popular among the early 
Christians. In a wider sense the name acrostic is 
applied to alphabetical or ^‘abecedarian” poems. 
In this kind of poetry the successive verses or stanzas 
begin with the successive letters of the alphabet. 
We see this exemplified in Pss. cxi, cxii, cxix Q^ulg. 
cx, cxi, cxviii); Prov., xxxi, 10-31; Lam., i, ii, iii, iv; 
and in a less regular manner, in Pss. x, xxv, xxxv, 
cxlv (Vulg. ix, xxiv, xxxiv, xxxvi, cxliv); Ecclus., li, 
18-38. (See Hebrew Poetry, Parallelism, 
Psalms.) 

Leclercq in DicL d’archeol. chrit, et de lit. (Paris, 1903); 
ViGotTROXJX in Diet, de la hible^ s. v. Alpkabeturae {Pokme) 
(Paris, 1895). 

A. J. Maas. 

Act. The Conventicle. See Conventicle Act. 

Acta Martyrtun. See Martyrs, Acts of the. 

Acta Pilati (or Gospel of Nicodemus). — ^This 
work does not assume to have been written by 
Pilate, but to have been derived from the official 
Acts preserved in the prsetorium at Jerusalem. The 
alleg^ Hebrew original is attributed to Nicodemus. 
The title “Gospel of Nicodemus” is of medieval 
orimn. The apocryphon gained wide credit in the 
Middle Ages, and has considerably affected the 
legends of our Saviour’s Passion. Its popularity is 
attested by the number of languages in which it 
exists, each of these being represented by two or 
more recensions. We possess a text in Greek, the 
ori^nal language; a Coptic, an Armenian, and a Latin, 
besides modem translations. The Latin versions 
were naturally its most current form and were 
printed several times in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. One class of the Latin MSS. contain as 
an appendix or continuation, the “Cura Sanitatis 
Tiberii”, the oldest form of the Veronica legend. 

The “Acta” consist of three sections, which reveal 
inequalities of style. The first (i-xi) contains the 
trial of Jesus, based upon Luke, xxiii. The second 
part comprises xii-xvi; it regards the Resurrection. 
An ap^ndix, detailing the Descensus ad Inferos^ 
forms the third section. This does not exist in the 
Greek text and is a later addition. Leueius and 
Charinus, two souls raised from the dead after the 
Crucifixion, relate to the Sanhedrin the circum- 
stances of Our Lord’s descent to Limbo. The well- 
informed Eusebius (325), although he mentions the 
Acta Pilati referred to by Justin and Tertullian, and 
heathen pseudo-Acts of this kind, shows no 
quamtance with this work. We are forced to ac^t 
that it is of later origin, and scholars agree in assign- 
^ it to the middle of the fourth century. There 
is no internal relation between the ^‘Acta” and the 
lei^ed lett^ found in the Acts of Peter and PauL 
Epiphanius refers to an Acta Pilati similar to our 


owTx, as early as 376, but there are indications that 
the current Greek text, the earliest extant form, is 
a revision of the original one. The “Acta” are 
of orthodox composition and free from Gnostic 
taint. The h^ok aimed at gratifying the desire for 
extra-evangelical details concerning Our Lord, and 
at the same time, to strengthen faith in the Resur- 
rection of Christ, and at general edification. The 
writers (for the w’ork as w’e have it is composite) could 
not have expected" their production to be seriously 
accepted by unbelievers. (See Apocryha, under 
Pilate Literature.) 

_ The best Greek and Latin edition of the text, with notes, 
IS that of Thilo, Codex Apccryphorum Novi TeMamenti, 1 
1832); Tischendorp, Evangelta Apocrypha (Leipzig, 
1853, 1876), is uncritical in this regard. For dissertations: 
Lipsrus, Dt^ PUaius Akten kritiech untermcht (Kiel, 1871); 
WClcker, Dae Evangelium, Ntcodewi in der ah^ndlUndiechpr 
L%^atur (Paderbom, 1872); DobschItz, art. Goepel of 
Ntcodemne, in Hastings, Did. of the extra volume; 

Lipsius, art. Apoarypluil Gospel^ in Diet, of Chriet. Btog., II, 
707— 7()9. The Acta Pilati receives due notice in the histone 
of ancient Christian literature by Bardenhewee, Zahn, Har- 
NACK, and Preuschen. 

George J. Reid. 

^ Acta Svetas Sedis, a Roman monthly publica- 
tion containing the principal public documents issued 
by the Pope, directly or through the Roman Con- 
gregations. It was begun in 1865, under the title of 
“Acta Sanctae Sedis in compendium redacta etc.”, 
and was declared, 23 May, 1904, an organ of the 
Holy See to the extent that all documents printed 
in it are “authentic and official”. 


Acta Sanctorum. See Bollandists. 

Acta Sanctorum Hibemiae, the abbreviated title 
of a celebrated work on the Irish saints by the 
Franciscan, John Colgan ^uvain, 1645). The 
full title runs as follows: “Acta Sanctorum vetferis 
et majoris Scotise, seu Hibemiae, Sanctorum Insul®, 
partim ex variis per Europam MSS. codd. exscripta, 
partim ex antiquis monumentis et probatis authori- 
bus eruta et congesta; omnia notis et appendicibus 
illustrata, per R.P.F, Joannem Colganum, in con- 
ventu F.F. Minor. Hibem. Strictioris Ofaeerv., 
Lovanii, S. Theologise Lectorem Jubilatum. Nune 
primum de eisdm actis juxta ordinon meoCTinn 
et dierum prodit tomus primus, qui de mteris 
Hibemise antiquitatibus est tertius, Januarium, Fdb- 
ruarium, et Martium complectens.” Colgan was an 
ardent Irishman, of the Mac Colgan s^t, b. in tte 
County Derry, 1592. He entered the Irish Houi^ of 
Franciscans, at Louvain, in 1612, and was ordained 
priest in 1618. Aided by Father Hu^ Ward, O.F.M., 
Father St^hen White, S.J., and Brother Michad 
O’Cleary, O.F.M., Colgan sedulously collected enor- 
mous material for the Lives of the Irish Saints, and 
at length, after thirty years of sifting and d^esting 
his materials, put to press his “Acta Sanctorum 
Hibemise,” a portion of the expense of which was 
defrayed by Archbishop OTl^y of Arroagh. The 
first volume, covering the lives of Irish saints for the 
months of January, Febraary, and March, was in- 
tended to be the third volume of the “Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Irdand,” but only one volun^ 
print^ at Louvain in 1645, To students of Irish 
ecclesiastical history Colgan's noHe volume is ^mply 
invaluable. W. H. Grattan-Flood. 


Acta Triadifl Thamuaturgae (The Acts of a 
Wonder-working Triad), or the lives of St. Patrick, 
St. Brigid, and St. Columba; published at Louvain, 
in 1647, by John Colgan, O.F.M., mainly at the ex- 
pense of Thomas Fleming, Archbishop Dublin. 
The full title runs as follows: “Triadis Tinaumatuigge, 
sen divorum Patridti, Columb®,^ et Brigidae, trium 
vBteris et majoris Scotke, seu Hibemke, S^ctorum 
insulse!, communium patronorum acta, a variis, iiscnie 
pervetustis ac Sanctis, authoribus Scripta, ac studio 
R.F.F. Joannis Colgani, in conventu F.F. Minor. 
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Hibemor, Strictior, Observ., Lovanii, S. Theologise 
Lectoris Jubilati, ex variis bibliothecis collecta, 
scboliis et commentariis illustrata, et pluribus ap- 
pendicibus aucta; complectitur tomus secundus 
sacrarum ejusdem insulae antiquitatum, nunc primum 
in lucem prodiens Want of funds alone prevented 
the publication of all the priceless material which 
Colgan had transcribed and prepared for press, and 
from the catalogue of the manuscripts found in his 
cell after his death, it is evident that the great Irish 
hagiologist had given a detailed account of the 
labours of Irish missionaries in England, Scotland, 
Belgium, Alsace, Lorraine, Burgundy, Germany, 
and Italy. A small remnant of these unpublished 
volumes is now in the Franciscan Library, Merchants^ 
Quay, Dublin. In 1652 Colgan begged his superiors 
to relieve him of the duties of guardian and pro- 
fessor, and he died at St. Anthony’s, Louvain, 15 
January, 1658, aged 66. 

W. H. Grattan Flood. 

Act, Five Mile. See Five Mile Act. 

Actio. See Mass. 

Active Perseverance. See Perseverance. 

Act of Charity. See Charity. 

Act of Faith. See Faith. 

Act of Hope. See Hope. 

Act of Settlement (Irish). — In 1662 an act was 
passed by the Irish Parliament, the privileges of 
which were restored on the return of Charles II, 
entitled ^^an act for the better execution of his 
majesty’s gracious declaration for the Settlement 
of his Kingdom of Ireland, and the satisfaction of 
the several interests of adventurers, soldiers, and 
other his subjects there”. To understand the 

g rovisions of this complicated Act, and the Act of 
Ixplanation of it (1664), it is necessary to recall 
that during the time of Cromwell English adven- 
turers, as they were styled, advanced money for the 
war, and the soldiers engaged in it had large sums 
due to them for arrears of pay. To meet these de- 
mands, extirpate Papacy, and establish a Protestant 
interest in Ireland, almost all the land in Munster, 
Ijeinster, and Ulster was confiscated under the Crom- 
wellian Settlement. The confiscations were aixanged 
under different categories in such a way that scarcely 
any Catholic, or even Old Protestant, could escape. 
All persons who had taken part in the rebellion, 
before 10 November, 1642, or who had assisted the 
rebels in any way before that date, and also about 
100 named persons, including Ormond, Bishop Bram- 
hall, and a great part of the aristocracy of Ireland, 
were condemned to death, and their estates declared 
forfeit. All other landowners who had at any 
period borne arms agaiast the Parliament, either for 
the rebels or for the King, were deprived of their 
estates, but were promised land of a third of the 
value in Connaught. Catholics who during the 
whole of the war had never borne arms against the 
Parliament, but who had not manifested “a con- 
stant good affection” towards it, were to be deprived 
of their estates, but were to receive two-thirds of 
their value in Connaught. Such a confiscation was 
practically universal (Lecky, I, 106). The Puritan 
made no distinction between the rebel and the 
royalLst, and did not, of course, consider himself 
bound by the Articles of Peace (17 January, 1649). 
By these Charles I, through Ormond, had engaged 
that, with the exception of murderers etc., all 
Catholics who submitted to the articles should ^'be 
restored to their respective possessions and heredita- 
ments”, and that all treason etc., committed since 
the beginning of the rebellion, should be covered by 
an '^Act of Oblivion” (Articles of Peace, 1649, § 4). 
And Charles II, in a letter from Jersey, dated 2 Feb- 


ruary, 1649-50, to Ormond, ratifies and confirms 
this Peace (Carte, III, 524-590, ed. 1851). Many of 
the Catholic proprietors had never taken arras 
against the King, and the rest who had done so, 
when the English Parliament announced its inten- 
tion to e.xtirpate the Catholic religion in Ireland, 
w’ith few exceptions submitted under the Articles of 
Peace, and supported his cause to the end. All these 
had a clear title to restoration, but the adventurers 
and soldiers were in the actual possession of the lands, 
and were allowed to vote as freeholders at the elec- 
tions, though they had no legal status, their titles 
resting on an act of Cromwell’s London Parliament, 
and an entry and ouster of the old proprietors under 
it. The Catholics 'who were legally the true free- 
holders had, of course, no votes. When the new 
Parliament met, the Puritan adventurers and soldiers 
had an enormous majority, while the Catholics were 
almost unrepresented in the House of Commons 
(1662). The King had previously issued a Declara- 
tion, in November, 1660, w^hich was made the basis 
of the Act of Settlement. The Irish Parliament, 
under Poyning’s Act, could not entertain a Bill 
that had not previously been sanctioned by the 
Privy Council in England. He confirmed to the 
adventurers all the lands possessed by them on 
7 May, 1659, allotted to them under the Crom-wellian 
settlement. He did the same as regards the soldiers 
'with a few exceptions. Protestants, however, whose 
estates had been given to adventurers or soldiers, 
were to be at once restored, unless they had been 
in rebellion before the cessation (truce) of 1643, or 
had taken out orders for lands in Connaught or 
Clare, and the adventurers or soldiers displaced were 
to be reprised, i. e. get other lands instead. The 
Catholics were divided into ‘^innocent ” and “nocent”. 
No one was to be esteemed “innocent” (1) who, 
before the cessation of 15 September, 1643, was of 
the rebels’ party, or who enjoyed his estate in the 
rebels’ quarters, except in Cork and Youghal, where 
the inhabitants were driven into them by force; or 
(2) who had entered into the Roman Catholic Con- 
federacy before the Peace of 1648; or (3) who had 
at any time adhered to the nuncio’s party; or 
(4) who had inherited his property from anyone 
who had been guilty of those crimes; or (5) wEo 
had sat in any of the confederate assemblies or coun- 
cils, or acted on any commissions or powers derived 
from them. Those who established their claims as 
“innocents”, if they had taken lands in Connaught 
were to be restored to their estates by 2 May, 1661, 
but if they had sold their lands they were to in- 
demnify the purchaser, and the adventurers and 
soldiers dispossessed were to be at once reprised. 

The “nocent” Catholics who had been in the 
rebellion, but who had submitted and constantly 
adhered to the Peace of 1648, if they had taken lands 
in Connaught, were to be bound by that arrange- 
ment, and not restored to their former estates. If 
they had served under his Majesty abroad, and not 
taken lands in Connaught or Clare, they were to be 
restored after reprisals made to the adventurers and 
soldiers. If all this was to be accomplished, “there 
must” said Ormond, “be new discoveries of a new 
Ireland, for the old will not serve to satisfy these 
engagements. It remains, then, to determine which 
party must suffer in the default of means to satisfy 
aU.” The result was not doubtful. The Protestant 
interest was resolute and armed, and threatened to 
use force, if necessary, to defend their possessions. 
The Catholics were poor, brokeii, and friendless. 
“All the other competing interest's in Ireland were 
united in their implacable malice to the Irish and 
in their desire that they might gain nothing by the 
King's return.” The King yielded to the pressure 
of the Protestants, the vast majority of whom were 
accessory, before or after the fact,' to the execution 
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of his father. He declared that he was for tlie 
e^tabli^hraent of an Engh.^h interest in Ireland. All 
attempts to carry out his father’s and his own en- 
gagements were abandoned. A commission was 
appointed consisting of thirty-six i^rsons, all Prot- 
estants, and they proceeded to appoint from amongst 
their body a court of claims to hear cases and decide 
without a jurj'. Four thousand Catholics claimed 
to be restored to their former estates. About 600 
claims were heard, and in the great majority of cases 
the claimants proved innocency”. A loud outcry 
arose from the Puritan and Protestant interest. 
The mutterings of an intended insurrection were 
heard. The anger and panic of the Cromwellians 
knew no bounds. A formidable plot was discovered. 
A small outbreak took place (Lord E. Fitzmaurice, 
“ Life of Petty”, p. 131). A new Bill of Settlement, or, 
as it was called, of Explanation, was then approved 
in England, and brought in and passed in Ireland 
(1665). It provided that the adventurers and 
soldiers should give up one-third of their grants under 
the Cromwellian settlement, to be applied for the 
purpose of increasing the fund for reprisals. Protest- 
ant adventurers and soldiers ser\dng before 1649, 
and Protestant purchasers in Connaught or Clare 
before 1663, removable from restorable lands, were 
to receive, before the lands were restored, two- 
thirds equivalent in other lands. Protestant pur- 
chasers from transplanted persons in Connaught or 
Clare before 1 September, 1663, were confirmed in 
two-thirds of their purchase. Every clause in this 
and the preceding act was to be construed most 
liberally and beneficially for protecting and settling 
the estates and persons of Protestants, whom the 
Act was principally intended to settle and secure 
(I 73). The clause in the first act, empowering the 
King to restore innocent Catholics to their houses 
•within Corporations, was repealed (§ 221). The 
Anglican Church r^ained its estates, including its 
large revenue of tithes, and its hierarchy was re- 
placed in its former position. Finally (and this is 
the most important and iniquitous provision in the 
Act) it was declared ^'that no person -^v^ho by the 
qualifications of the former Act hath not been 
adjudged innocent, shall at any time hereafter be 
reput Si innocent, so as to obtain any lands or tene- 
ments”, etc. This excluded the whole body of the 
4,000 innocent claimants, except the 600 already 
disposed of without a trial from the inheritance 
of their fathers, an act of the grossest and most 
cruel injustice” (Lecky, I, 115). After these acts 
the Protestants possessed, according to Petty, more 
than two-thirds of the good land, and of the Protes- 
tant lando"wners in 1689, according to Archbishop 
King, two-thirds held their estates under the Acts 
of Settlement and Explanation. 

Leckt, History of Irelcmd during the 18ih Century, I, 
(1892); Prendergast, The Cromw^ian SetUement of Ire- 
land (1870); Id., Ireland from the Restoration to the Revdn^ 
tion (1887); Fitzmaurice, The Life of Sir William Petty 
1623-87 (1895); Carte, Life of Duke of Ormond (ed. 1851, 

Oxford). 

AjRTBnDn X7A OXiFKXGH. 

Act of Supremacy. See Supremacy. 

Act, THE Test. See Test. 

Act, THE Toleration. See England. 

Acton, Charles Januaries, an En^h cardinal, 
b. at Naples, 6 March, 1803; d. at Naples, 23 Jime, 
1847. He was the second son of Sir John Francis 
Acton, Bart. The family, a cadet branch of the 
Actons of Aldenham Hall, near Bridgimrth, in Shrop- 
shire, had settled in Naples some time before his 
birth. His father was engaged in the Neapolitan 
trade when he succeeded to the family ^tate and 
title through the death of his cousin, Sir Richard 
Acton, Bart. Tlie Otrdinal^s education was Engli^, 
as he and his elder brother were sent to England on 
L— a 


their father’s death m isil, to a school near London 
kept by the Abb4 (^u^qii4 They were then sent to 
Westminster School, with the understanding that 
their religion was not to be interfered with. Yet 
they not only were sent to this Protestant school, 
but they had a Protestant cleimmian as tutor. In 
1819 they went to Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
•w’here they finished their education. After this 
strange schooling for a future cardinal, Charles went 
to Rome when he was twenty, and entered the Acade- 
mia Ecclesiastica, where ecclesiastics intending to be 
candidates for public offices receii^e a special training. 
An essay of his attracted the attention of the Sec- 
retary of State, della Somaglia, and Leo XII made 
him a chamberlain and attache to the Paris Nun- 
ciature, where he had the best opportunity to 
come acquainted with diplomacy. Pius VIII re- 
called him and named him vice-legate, granting 
him choice of any of the four legations over w'hien 
cardinals presided. He chose Bolagna, as affording 
most opportunity for improvement. He left there 
at the close of Pius VIII’s brief pontificate, and went 
to England, in 1829, to many his sister to Sir Richard 
Throckmorton. Gregory XVI made him assistant 
judge in the Civil Court of Rome. In 1837 he was 
made Auditor to the Apostolic Chamber, the highest 
Roman dignity after the cardinalate. Probably this 
■was the first time it was even offered to a forei^er. 
Acton declined it, but w'as commanded to retain it. 
He W'as proclaimed Cardinal-Priest, writh the title of 
Santa Maria della Pace, in 1842; having been created 
nearly three years previously. His strength, never 
very great, began to decline, and a severe attack of 
ague made him seek rest and recuperation, first at 
Palermo and then at Naples. But without avail, 
for he died in the latter city. His sterling worth 
wras little known through his modesty and humility. 
In his youth his musical talent and genial wit sup- 
plied much innocent gaiety, but the pre^ure of 
serious responsibilities and the adoption of a ^ritual 
life somewnat subdued its exercise. 

His judgment and legal ability were such that ad- 
vocates of the first raiSk said that could they kmm 
his view of a case they could tell how it would be 
decided. When he communicated anythiiM in writ- 
ing, Pope Gregory used to say he never had ocmmon 
to read it more than once. He was selected m 
interpreter in the interview which the Pope had with 
the Czar of Russia. The Cardinal never said any- 
thing about this except that when he had intopreted 
the rope's first sentence the Czar said: -witt be 

agreeable to me, if your Eminence wiM act as my in- 
terpreter, also.” .Aiter the conference Cardinal Ac- 
ton, by request of the Pope, wrote out a minute 
account of it; but he never p^mitted it to be seen. 
The King of Naples uiged him earnestly to be- 
come Archbishop of Naples, but he inexoraWy re- 
fused. His charities were unbounded. He once 
wrote from Naples that he actually tasted the distr^ 
which he soi^ht to solace. He may be said to have 
departed this life in all the wealth of a -williBg 
poverty. 

Gii*low, Diet Png. Ca&i., I, 3-6; Wiseman, RecMeeiiom 
of the Last F<mr Popes* (Londoa, 1858). 

John J. a' Becket. 


Acton, John, an English canonist, after 1329 
canon of Lincoln; d. 1350. His name miffed 
variously, Achedune, de Athona, Aton, ^ton; 
Maitland and Stubbs write Aytoru He was a pupi 
of John Stratford (afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), and is declared by Maitland (p. 98) to be 
''one of the three En^ish canonists who after the 
eariiest years of the thirteenth century wrote books 
that met with any success”. He is best known as 
a glossator of the l^tine “Constitutions” of Car- 
dinals Ctho and Ottobone, papal legates to Ei:^- 
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land in the thirteenth century, and contemporary 
lawyers must have found his notes both full and 
learned, for many manuscript copies of them are 
said by Maitland to be still extant at Oxford. 
They were first printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
his edition of William Lyndewood’s “ Provinciale 
(1496) and partly translated in Johnson’s “Collec- 
tion of Ecclesiastical Laws” (London, 1720: cf. the 
English translation of Otho’s “Ecclesiastical Laws”, 
by J. W. White, 1844). The printed copies must 
be received with caution, for they contain references 
to books that were not wTitten until after the death 
of Acton. His canonical doctrine lends no support 
to the thesis of a medieval Anglican independence of 
the papal decretal legislation. “I have been un- 
able”, says Dr. F. W. Maitland in the work quoted 
below (p. 8), “to find any passage in which either 
John of Ayton or Lyndewood denies, disputes,^ or 
debates the binding force of any decretal” (cf. ib., 
pp. 11-14). Of Acton the same writer says (pp. 7, 8) 
that he was “a little too human to be strictly scientific. 
His gloss often becomes a growd against the bad 
world in which he lives, the greedy prelates, the 
h^^critical friars, the rapacious officials.” 

F. W. Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the Church of Eng- 
land (London, 1898), 6 sqq.; .Diet, of Nat. Brogr., s, v. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Acton, John Emerich Edward Dalberg, Bjuion 
Acton, Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, 
1895-1902, b. at Naples, 10 January, 1834, where 
his father, Sir Richard Acton, held an importa,nt 
diplomatic appointment; d. at Tegernsee,^ Bavaria, 
19 June, 19fe. His mother was the heiress of a 
distinguished Bavarian family, the Dalbergs. The 
Actons, though of an old English Catholic stock, had 
long been naturalized in Naples, where Lord Acton’s 
grandfather had been prime minister. The future 
historian was thus in an extraordinary degree cos- 
mopolitan, and much of his exceptional mastery of 
historical literature may be ascribed to the fact that 
the principal languages of Europe were as familiar 
to him as his native tongue. In 1843 the boy was 
sent to Oscott College, Birmingham, where Doctor, 
afterwards Cardinal, Nicholas Wiseman was then 
president. After five years spent at Oscott, Acton 
completed his education at Munich, as the pupil of 
the celebrated historian Dollinger. With Dollinger 
he visited France, and both there and in Germany 
lived on terms of intimacy with the most eminent 
historical scholars of the day. Returning to Eng- 
land, however, in 1859, to settle upon .the family 
estate of Aldenham in Shropshire, he entered Parlia- 
ment as member for an Irish constituency, and re- 
tained his seat for six years, voting with the Liberals, 
but taking little part in the debates. In the mean- 
time be devoted himself to literary work, and upon 
Newman’s retirement, in 1859, succeeded him in the 
editorship of a Catholic periodical called “The 
Rambler”, which, after 1862, was transformed into 
a quarterly under the title of “ The Home and Foreign 
Review”. The ultra liberal tone of this journal 
gave offence to ecclesiastical authorities, and Acton 
eventually judged it necessary to discontinue its 
publication, in April. 1864, when he wrote, concern- 
ing certain tenets of his which had been disapproved 
of, that “the principles had not ceased to be true, 
nor the authority which censured them to be legiti- 
mate, because the two were in contradiction.” The 
publication of the “Syllabus” by Pius IX in 1864 
tended to alienate Acton still further from Ultra- 
montane counsels. He had in the meantime become 
very intimate with Mr. Gladstone, by whom he w^as 
recommended for a peerage in 1869, and at the time 
of the Vatican Council Lord Acton went to Rome 
with the express object of organizing a party of 
resistance to the proposed definition of papal in- 
fallibility. The decree, when it came, seems to 


have had the effect of permanently embittering 
Acton’s feelings towards Roman authority, but he 
did not, like his friend Dollinger, formally sever his 
connection with the Church. Indeed in his later 
years at Cambridge he regularly attended Mass, and 
he received the last sacraments, at Tegernsee, on his 
death-bed. The Cambridge Professorship of Modern 
History w^as offered to him by Lord Rosebery in 
1895, and, besides the lectures which he delivered 
there, he conceived and partly organized the “Cam- 
bridge Modern History”, the first volume of which 
w^as only to see the light after his death. Lord Acton 
never produced anything which deserves to be called 
a book, but he wrote a good many reviews and occa- 
sionally an article or a lecture. As an historian he 
was probably more remarkable ^ for knowledge of 
detail than for judgment or intuition. The “Letters 
of Quirinus,” published in the “Allgemeine Zeitimg”, 
at the time of the Vatican Council, and attributed to 
Lord Acton, as well as other letters addressed to 
the “Times”, in November, 1874, show a mind much 
warped against the Roman system. The “Letters 
to Mrs. Drew” (Mr. Gladstone’s daughter), which 
were printed by Mr. Herbert Paul in 1903, are 
brilliant but often bitter. A pleasanter impression 
is given by another collection of Lord Acton’s pri- 
vate letters (published 1906) under the editorship of 
Abbot Gasquet. Some of Acton’s best work was 
contributed to the “English Historical Review”. 
His articles on “ German Schools of History”, in the 
first volume, and on “Dollinger’s Historical Work”, 
in the fifth, deserve particular mention. 

An excellent bibliography of Lord Acton's literary work 
has been compiled for the Royal Historical Society by Dr. 
W. A. Shaw (London, 1903). For biographical details see 
Gasquet, Lord Acton and his Circle, and Herbert Paul’s 
Memoir just mentioned; also Eng. Hist. Review, Oct., 1902, 
and Edinburgh Review, Oct , 1903. The rashness of I.ord 
Acton's historical verdicts has been discussed by the present 
writer in the London Tablet, 15 July and 29 July, 1905. A 
collective edition of Acton's lectures and articles is in 
preparation. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Acton, John Francis Edward, sixth Baronet 
of the name, son of a Shropshire physician, b. at 
Besan9on, 3 June, 1736; d. at Palermo, 12 August, 
1811. He entered the military service of the Duke 
of Tuscany, and distinguished himself in the Algerine 
war in 1775, during which he rescued 4,000 Spaniards 
from the Corsairs. Since 1779 he was engaged in 
the reorganization of the Neapolitan navy. He be- 
came a favourite of Queen Caroline and was made 
successively minister of the marine, of finance, and 
prime minister of the kingdom to which he rendered 
notable services. When the Parthenopeian Re- 
public was established by the French at Naples in 
1798, Acton fled. After the restoration of the Bour- 
bons he was temporarily reinstated, but was removed 
in 1806, and retired to Palermo. 

Diet, of Nat. Biogr., I, 67, 68; Colletta, Storia del Reame 
di Napoli, 1734-1825; Nicholas, Despatches and Letters of 
Nelson (London, 1844-46). 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Acts, Canonical. — According to the old Roman 
jurisprudence, acts are the registers {acta) in which 
were recorded the official documents, the decisions 
and sentences of the judges. Acts designate in law 
whatever serves to prove or justify a thing. Rec- 
ords, decrees, reports, certificates, etc. are called 
acts. Canonical acts derive their name from con- 
nection with ecclesiastical procedure. Acts may 
be public or private, civil or ecclesiastical. 

Public acts are those certified^ by a public notary 
or other person holding a public office or position 
These acts may be judicial, or a part of court- 
procedure, or voluntary. In contentious trials to 
secure justice, the acts should be judicial; extra- 
judicial acts are not contentious but voluntary. 
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Both civil and canon law reco^ize as public acts 
those that occur before witnesses, if these acknowledge 
them before the court, otherwise they are private. 
Public acts include any action taken by the judge, 
the authorities he may quote, the proceedings in the 
court, documents drawn from the public archives. 
An original document of a community, bishop, or 
public officer, with the official seal, or a copy of these 
sent by these persons with due authentication, is a 
public act. Public acts are determinative against 
anyone, though at times they may not impose 
personal obligation on those not participating in 
them. In old public acts, the presumption is in 
favour of their being rightly done; to upset their 
value, the burden of proof is upon him who attacks 
them or argues that they were not executed with 
due formalities. Ecclesiastically, an exception is 
made for alienation of Church property, where, for 
the validity of a deed, a further requisite may be 
exacted, such as a clear proof of the authorization 
of a bishop, or the consent of the chapter. Tor these 
presumption does not suffice. 

Private acts are those of one or more individuals; 
they tell against those who executed them, not 
against absent parties not participating in them. 
While public acts have force from the day of their 
date, private acts, whose date is not authenticated, 
have force onljr from the day of their public registry. 
When authenticated, fraud alone can upset them. 
If the authenticating official overstepped his com- 
petency, the act would only be a private act, but 
yet of private value, unless the law requires for its 
validity the authentication of an official. Thus, a 
deed transferring real estate, even signed by the 
parties, becomes valid for public purposes when 
authenticated by the official designated by law, 
though the private agreement may be a basis for 
redress. 

It is not easy to draw precise limits between civil 
and ecclesiastical acts. While civil acts are mamly 
of the laity, about secular thin^, and ecclesiastical 
acts mainly of ecclesiastics, in connection with 
spiritual things, yet both easily overlap each other. 
Acts are civil or ecclesiastical by their relations with 
the State or the Church, by their emanation from 
either, by touching upon matters belonging to either, 
or by affecting the dealings of persons with either. 
The same individuals are subject to both authorities. 
Thus ecclesiastics do not cease to be citizens, and 
all Christian citizens are subject to the authority of 
the Church as well as of the State. Many things, 
even linked with spiritual affairs, do not lose their 
natural character of temporalities. Many acts 
passing between ecclesiastics are purely civu. An 
ecclesiastic, though a minister of the Church, is also 
a citizen; his actions as a citizen are purely civil; 
those emanating from him as a clergyman are ecclesi- 
astical. If the acts are such as could be properly 
performed by a layman, they would belong to the 
civil order; if their performance required the clerical 
state, they are ecclesiastical. Yet a laym^’s 
spiritual duties and exercises are ecclesiastical, 
coming under the authority of the Church; an 
ecclesiastic's money matters come under the author- 
ity of the State as far as those of other citizens. 
Triis is the basis of the distinction between the civil 
and ecclesiastical forum. The Church by divine 
right has inalienable control of strictly spiritual 
things; the State of strictly temporal tnings. By 
the goodwill of peoples and governments the Church 
obtained many privileges for its forum, respecting 
the temporalities of ecclesiastics, and even of the 
laity in matt^ coimected with spiritual things. In 
other matt^ assigned to her by Divine Law she 
cannot yidld her authority, though for peace' sake 
she may tolerate aggressions upon il She may 
yield (and in concoraats and^ in ' other ways does 


yield) those privileges which had for centuries be- 
come part of her forum. 

Acts also ^ designate certain general formalities 
for the validity of documents, often essential requi- 
sites, such as the date, the signature, the qualifica- 
tions of persons, the accurate names of witnesses, 
and other similaryonditions which may be demanded 
by civil or ecclesiastical laws or by the custom of a 
country. — Acts of a council are the definitions of 
faith, decrees, canons, and official declarations of 
the council, whose sphere of action is more or less 
extended according as it is oecumenical, national, 
provincial, etc. — Acts of the Martyrs are the docu- 
ments, narrations, and testimonies of the arrest, 
interrogatories, answers, torments, and heroic deaths 
of the Christians who sealed their faith by the shed- 
ding of their blood in the times of persecution. The 
documents of the Congregation of Rites connected 
with the beatification and canonization of saints 
are designated as Acts of the Saints. This is also 
the title given by the Bollandists to their monumental 
account of the lives of the saints (Acta Sanctorum). 
Acts-Capitular are the official discussions of the 
assembled members of the chapter, the name given 
to the canons of the cathedral who form a corporation 
established to aid the bishop in the government of 
the diocese, and to supply his place when the see is 
vacant. 

W Dictionriaire de droit ecdis.^Y. Actes (Paris, 1901) • 
Sajtti, ProjZ. iuT. can., II, Lib. XXII, De Fide Inatrum. (New 
York); Smith, Eccles. Law, 11, v, Judicial Proofs^ D’Atino, 
Encicl<ypedia delV Ecclesiastico (Turin, 1878) v. AtH; Craisson, 
Man. iot. iur. can., IV, iii, art. 3, De Inatrum. (Poitiers, 1S8G); 
PiRHiNG, Saa. Can. Doctrina, II, Lib. XXII, De Fide Inatrum. 
(Rome, Propaganda, 1859). 

R. L. Buetsell. 

Acts, Human. — ^Acts are termed human when 
they are proper to man as man; when, on the con- 
trary, they are elicited by man, but not proper to 
him as a rational agent, they are called acts of man. 

Nature. — St. Thomas and the scholastics in gen- 
eral regard only the free and deliberate acts of the 
will as human. Their view is grounded on psycho- 
logical analysis. A free act is voluntary, that is, it 
proceeds from the will with the apprehension of the 
end sought, or, in other words, is put forth the 
will solicited by the goodness of the object as pre- 
sented to it by the understanding. Free acts, more- 
over, proceed from the will's own determination, 
without necessitation, intrinsic or extrinsic. For th^ 
are those acts which the will can elicit or abstain 
from eliciting, even though all the requisites of voli- 
tion are present. They, consequently, are acts to 
which the will is determined neither by the object 
nor by its own natural dispositions and habits, but to 
which it determines itself. The will alone is capable 
of self-determination or freedom; the other faculties, 
as the understanding, the senses, the power of mo- 
tion, are not free; but some of their acts are con- 
trolled by the will and so far share its freedom in- 
directly. The active indeterminateness of the will, 
its mastery over its own actions, is consequent upion 
the deliberation of reason. For the intellect dis- 
cerns in a given object both perfection and imper- 
fection, both good and evil,^ and therefore presents 
it to the will as desirable in one respect and im- 
desirable in another. But when an object is thus 
proposed, the will, on account of its unlimited scope, 
may love or hate, embrace or reject it The resultant 
state of the will is indifference, in which it has the 

g )wer to determine itself to either alternative. 

ence, whenever there is deliberation in the under- 
standing, there is freedom in the will, and the con- 
sequent act is free; vice versa, whenever an act pro- 
ceeds from the wUl without deliberation, it is not 
free, but necessary. Wherefore, as deliberate and 
free actions, so indeliberate and necessary actions are 
identical. The free act of the wiH thus analyzed is 
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evidently the act proj^r to man as a rational agent. 
For it is man who is its determining cause; whereas 
his necessary actions are unavoidably determined 
by his nature and environment. He is the master 
of the former, while the latter are not under his 
dominion and cannot be withheld by him. These, 
therefore, are properly styled acts of man, because 
elicited, but not determined, by him. The human 
act admits of increment and decrement. Its volun- 
tariness can be diminished or increased. Ignorance, 
as far as it goes, renders an act involuntary, since 
what is unknown cannot be willed; passions intensify 
the inclination of the w’ill, and thus increase vol- 
untariness, but lessen deliberation and consequently 
also freedom. 

Properties. — Human acts are imputable to man 
so as to involve his responsibility, for the very reason 
that he puts them forth deliberatively and with self- 
determination. They are, moreover, not subject to 
physical laws which necessitate the agent, but to a 
law which lays the will under obligation without 
interfering with his freedom of choice. Besides, they 
are moral. For a moral act is one that is freely 
elicited with the know^ledge of its conformity with, 
or difformity from, the law of practical reason proxi- 
mately and the law of God ultimately. But when- 
ever an act is elicited with full deliberation, its re- 
lationship to the law of reason is adverted to. Hence 
human acts are either morally good or morally bad, 
and their goodness or badness is imputed to man. 
And as, in consequence, they are worthy of praise or 
blame, so man, who elicits them, is regarded as virtu- 
ous or wicked, innocent or guilty, deserving of re- 
ward or punishment. Upon the freedom of the 
human act, therefore, rest imputability and morality, 
man’s moral character, his ability to pursue his 
ultimate end not of necessity and compulsion, but 
of his own will and choice; in a word, his entire 
dimity and pre-eminence in this visible universe. 

Recent Views. — Recent philosophic speculation 
discards free will conceived as capability of self- 
determination. The main reason advanced against 
it is its apparent incompatibility with the law of 
causation. Instead of indeterminism, determinism 
is now most widely accepted. According to the 
latter, every act of the will is of necessity determined 
by the character of the agent and the motives which 
render the action desirable. Character, consisting of 
individual dispositions and habits, is either inherited 
from ancestors or acquired by past activity; motives 
arise from the pleasurableness or unpleasurableness 
of the action and its object, or from the external 
environment. Many determinists drop freedom, im- 
putability, and responsibility, as inconsistent with 
their theory. To them, therefore, the human act 
cannot be anyiihing else than the voluntary act. 
But there are other determinists who still admit the 
freedom of will. In their opinion a free action is that 
which flows from the universe of the character of 
the agent”. And as “character is the constitution 
of Self as a whole”, they define freedom as “the con- 
trol proceeding from the Self as a whole, and deter- 
mining the Self as a whole We find freedom also 
defined as a state in which man wills only in con- 
formity with his true, unchanged, and untrammelled 
personality. In like manner Kant, though in his 
“Critique of Pure Reason” he advocates determinism, 
nevertheless in his “Fundamental Metaphysics of 
Morals” admits the freedom of the will, conceiving 
it as independence of external causes. The will, he 
i^imintains, is a causality proper to rational beings, 
and freedom is its endowment enabling it to act with- 
out being determined from without, just as natural 
necessity is the need proper to irrational creatures of 
being determined to action by external influence. 
He adds, however, in explanation, that the will must 
act according to unchangeable laws, as else it would 


be an absurdity. Free acts thus characterized are 
termed human by these determinists, because they 
proceed from man’s reason and personality. But 
plainly they are not human in the scholastic accepta- 
tion, nor in the full and proper sense. They are not 
such, because they are not under the dominion ot 
man. True freedom, which makes man master of his 
actions, must be conceived as immunity from all 
necessitation to act. So it was understood by the 
scholastics. They defined it as immunity from both 
intrinsic and extrinsic necessitation. Not so the 
determinists. According to them it involves im- 
munity from extrinsic, but not from intrinsic, nec- 
essitation. Human acts, therefore, as also imputa- 
bility and responsibility, are not the same thing in the 
old and in the new schools. 

So it comes to pass, that, while now^adays in ethics 
and law the very same scientific terms are employed 
as in former ages, they no longer have the same mean- 
ing as in the past nor the same in Catholic as in non- 
Catholic literature. 

Maher, Psychology (4th ed., New York, 1900), Ladd, 
Psychology, xxvi (4th ed , New York, 1903); Mackenzie, 
Manual of Ethics (4th ed., New York, 1901); Suarez, Tract, 
de Voluntano; Offner, Willensfreiheit, Zurechnung, und 
V erantwortung (Leipzig, 1904). 

John J. Ming. 

Acts, Indifferent. — A human act may be con- 
sidered in the abstract (m specie) or in the concrete (^n 
individuo). Taken in the former sense it is clear the 
morality of a human act will be determined by its 
object only, and as this may be of a kind that is 
neither conformable to a moral norm nor contrary 
to it, we may have an act that can be said to be 
neither good nor bad, but indifferent. But can this 
character of indifference be predicated of the act w^e 
are discussing, considered not as an abstraction of 
the mind, but in the concrete, as it is exercised by 
the individual in particular circumstances, and for a 
certain end? To this question St. Bonaventure (in 
2, dist. 41, a. 1, q. 3, where, however, it will be ob- 
served, the Seraphic Doctor speaks directljr of merit 
only) answers in the affirmative, and wdth him Scotus 
(in 2, dist. 40-41, et quodl. 18), and all the Scotist 
school. So also Sporer (Theol. Moral.. 1, III, § v); 
Elbel (Theol. Moral., tom. i, n. 86); Vasquez (in 1-2, 
disp. 52); Arriaga (De Act. Hum., disp. 21); and in 
our own day Archbishop Walsh (De Act. Hum., n. 
588 sq.), St. Thomas (In 2, dist. 40., a. 5; De Malo, 
q. 2, a. 4 et 5; 1-2, q. 18, a. 9), and his commentators 
hold the opposite opinion. So too do Suarez (De 
Bon. et Mai., disp. ix); Billuart (diss. IV, a. 5 et 6); 
St. Alphonsus (L. 2, n. XLIV); Bouquillon . (Theol. 
Moral. Fund., n. 371); Lehmkuhl (Theol. Moral., L. I, 
tract. I, III) ; and Noldin (Sum. Theol. Moral. , 1 , 85 sq.). 

It must be noted that the Thomists, no less than 
the Scotists, recognize as morally indifferent acts 
done without deliberation, such, for instance, as the 
stroking of one’s beard or the rubbing of one’s 
hands together, as these ordinarily take mace. Ad- 
mittedly indifferent, too, will those acts be in which 
there is but a physical deliberation, as it is called, 
such as is realized when, for instance, W’e deliberately 
read or write, without any thought of the moral 
order. The question here is of those acts only that 
are performed with advertence to a moral rule. 
Again, most of the Thomists will allow that an act 
would be indifferent in the case where an agent 
would judge it to be neither good nor bad after he 
had formed his conscience, according to the opinion 
of Scotists, to which, it must be conceded, a solid 
probability is attached. Finally, it must be remarked 
that no controversy is raised regarding the indiffer- 
ence of acts with reference to supernatural merit. 
The doctrine that all the works of infidels are evil 
has been formally condemned. Yet clearly, w^hile 
the deeds of those without grace may be morally 
good, and thus in the supernatural order escape all 
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demerit, they cannot, at the same time, lay claim 
to any merit. 

Both the Thomists and Scotists will declare that, 
to be morally good, an act must be in conformity 
with the exigencies and dignity of our rational nature. 
But the question is, what is to be reckoned as con- 
formable to the exigencies and dignity of our rational 
nature? According to the Scotists, the deliberate act 
of a rational being, to be morally good, must be re- 
ferred to a positively good end. Hence those acts 
in which the agent adverts to no end, and Avhich 
have for their object nothing that is either conform- 
able to our rational nature, nor yet contrary to it, 
such as eating, drinking, taking recreation, and the 
like, cannot be accounted morally good. Since, how- 
ever, these discover no deviation from the moral 
norm, they cannot be characterized as evil, and so 
therefore, it is said, must be considered as indifferent. 
According to the opinion of St. Thomas, which is 
the more common one among theologians, it is not 
necessary, in order to be morally good, that an act 
should be referred to a positively good end. It is 
enough that the end is seen to be not evil, and that 
in the performance of the act the bounds set by 
right reason be not transgressed. Thus the acts of 
eating, drinking, taking recreation, and the like, 
while, in the abstract, they are neither conformable 
nor contrary to our rational nature, in the concrete, 
by reason of the circumstance of their being done 
in the manner and the measure prescribed by rea- 
son, become fully in accord with our rational nature, 
and hence morally good. It will be observed from 
the foregoing that the Thomists hold as morally good 
the acts which the Scotists maintain to be only mor- 
ally indifferent. According to a third class of theo- 
logians, a deliberate act vmich is not referred to a 
positively good end must be reputed as morally evil. 
Hence that which we have described as good in the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, and as indifferent to the 
mind of Scotus, must, according to these theologians, 
be deemed nothing else than bad. Wrongly styled 
Thomists, the advocates of this opinion are one with 
the Ar^elic Doctor only in declaring that there are 
no indifferent deliberate acts. They differ from him 
radically in their unwarrantable rigour, and their 
teaching is condemned by the sense and practice of 
even the most delicately conscientious persons. 

Besides the works mentioned above, the following may be 
consulted: Alensis, Sum., Ill, Q. XXXV, 3; Amokt, De aciu 
morali tndifferenH in vndividuo; Meyer, Inat. jur. nat., 1, 
292-319; Costa-Rossetti, Inst. eth. et jxtr. nat 1h., 26: Mul- 
ler, tom. I, par. 97; Prunee, Moral tkeol., I, 21, § 4. 

John Webster Melody. 

Acts of the Apostles. — Name. — In the accepted 
order of the books of the New Testament the fifth 
book is called The Acts of the Apostles (wpd^«s 
A7ro<rr6Xa;>'). Some have thought that the title of 
the book was affixed by the author himself. This 
is the opinion of Comely in his “ Introduction to the 
Books of the New Testament ” (second edition, page 
315), It seems far more probable, however, that 
the name was subsequently attached to the book, 
just as the headings of the several Gospels were 
affixed to them. In fact, the name. Acts of the 
Apostles, does not precisely convey the idea of the 
contents of the book; and such a title would scarcely 
be given to the work by the author himself. 

Content. — The book does not contain the Acts 
of all the Apostles, neither does it contain all the 
acts of any Apostle. It opens with a brief notice of 
the forty days succeeding the Resurrection of Christ, 
during which He appeared to the Apostles, “ speaking 
the things concerning the Kingdom of God’'. The 
promise of the Holy Ghost and the Ascension of 
Christ are then briefly recorded. St. Peter advises 
that a successor be chosen in the place of Judas 
Iscariot, and Matthias is chosen by lot. On Pente- 
cost the Holy Ghost descends on the Apostles, and 


confers on them the gift of tonnes. To the wonder- 
ing witnesses St. Peter explains the great miracle, 
proving that it is the powder of Jesus Christ that is 
operating. By that great discourse many were 
converted to the religion of Christ and were baptized, 
“ and there w’ere added unto them in that day about 
three thousand souls”. This was the beginning of 
the Judseo-Christian Church. '^And the Lord a(m^ 
to them day by day those that were being saved.” 
Peter and John heal a man, lame from his mother’s 
womb, at the door of the Temple which is called 
Beautiful. The people are filled with wonder and 
amazement at the miracle and run together unto 
Peter and John in the portico that was called Solo- 
mon’s. Peter again preaches Jesus Christ, asserting 
that by faith in the name of Jesus the lame man had 
been made strong. ‘^And many of them that heard 
the word believed”, and the number of the men 
came to be about five thousand. But now “the 
priests, and the prefect of the Temple and the Saddu- 
cees came upon them, being sorely troubled because 
they taught the people, and proclaimed in Jesus 
the resurrection from the dead. And they laid 
hands on them, and put them in prison unto the 
morrow.” On the morrow Peter and John are 
summoned before rulers, elders, and scribes, among 
whom were present Annas, the High-Priest, Caiphas, 
and as many as were of the kindred of the High- 
Priest. And when they had set Peter and John in 
the midst they inquired: “By what power, or in 
what name have ye done this?” Then Peter, filled 
with the Holy Ghost, answering gave utterance to one 
of the most sublime professions of the Christian 
faith ever made by man: “Be it known unto you all, 
and to all the people of Israel, that in the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead, in this name doth this 
man stand here before you whole. He [Jesus] is 
the stone which was set at naught by you the builders, 
which was made the head of the comer [Isaias, 
xxviii,^ 16; Matt., xxi, 42]. And in no other is there 
salvation: For neither is there any other name under 
Heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must 
be saved.” The members of the council were 
brought face to face with the most positive evidence 
of the truth of the Christian religion. They com- 
mand the two Apostles to go aside out of the council, 
and then they confer among themselves, saying: 
“ What shall we do with these men? For that inde^ 
a notable miracle hath been wrought through tiiem, 
is manifest to all that dwell in Jerusalem; and we 
cannot denv it”. Here is one of the splendid in- 
stances of that great mmvlus of evidence upon which 
the certitude of the Christian Faith rests. A bitteriy 
hostile council of the chief Jews of Jerusalem k 
obliged to declare that a notable miracle had been 
wrought, which it cannot deny, and which is 
manifest to all that dwell in Jerusalem. 

With dreadful malice the council attempts to re- 
strain the great movement of Christianity, They 
threaten the Apostles, and charge them not to speak 
at all or teach m the name of Jesus; Peter and John 
contenm the threat, calling upon the coundl to 
judge whether it be right to hearken mto the coundl 
rather than unto God. The members of the coundl 
could not inflict punishment upon the two Apostles, 
on account of the people, who glorified God on ac- 
count of the great miracle. Peter and John, being 
freed from custody, return to the other Apostles* 
They all give glory to God and pray for boldness to 
speak the word of God. After the prayer the place 
snakes, and they are filled with the Holy Ghost. 

The fervour of the Christians at that epoch was 
veiy great. They were of one heart and soul; they 
had ^ things in common. As many as were pos- 
sessors of lands or houses sold them and delivered 
the price to the Apostles, and this money was dis- 
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tributed as anyone had need. But a certain Ananias, 
with Saphira his wife, sold a possession and kept 
back part of the price, the wife being accessory to 
the deed. St. Peter is inspired by the Holy Ghost 
to know the deception, and rebukes Ananias for the 
lie to the Holy Ghost. At the rebuke the man falls 
dead. Saphira, coming up afterw^ards, and knowing 
nothing of the death of her husband, is interrogated 
by St. Peter regarding the transaction. She also 
keeps back a part of the price, and lyingly asserts 
that the full price has been brought to the Apostles. 
St. Peter rebukes her, and she also falls dead at Ws 
words. The multitude saw in the death of Ananias 
and Saphira God^s punishment, and great fear came 
upon all This miracle of God’s punishment of sin 
also confirmed the faith of those that believed, and 
drew disciples to them. At this stage of the life of 
the Church miracles were necessary to attest the 
truth of her teaching, and the powder of miracles wms 
abundantly bestowed upon the Apostles. These 
miracles are not reviewed in detail in Acts, but it is 
stated: “And by the hands of the apostles were 
many signs and wonders wrought among the people '' 
(Acts, V, 12). Multitudes both of men and women 
were added to the Christian community The 
people of Jerusalem carried out the sick and laid them 
on beds and couches in the streets that the shadow 
of St. Peter might fall on them. They brought the 
sick from the cities round about Jerusalem, and 
every one was healed. 

The most powerful sect among the Jews at this 
epoch were the Sadducees. They were especially 
opposed to the Christian religion on account of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. The 
cardinal truth of the Apostles’ teaching was: Life 
Everlasting through Jesus, Who was crucified for 
our sins, and ^o is risen from the dead. The High- 
Priest Annas favoured the Sadducees, and his son 
Ananus, who afterwards became High-Pnest, was a 
Sadducee (Josephus, Antiq., XX, viii). These 
fierce sectaries made with Annas and Caiphas com- 
mon cause against the Apostles of Christ, and cast 
them again into prison. The Acts leaves us in no 
doubt as to the motive that inspired the High-Priest 
and the sectaries: “They were filled with jealousy”. 
The religious leaders of the Old Law saw their in- 
fluence with the people waning before the power 
which worked in the Apostles of Christ. An angel of 
the Lord by night opened the prison doors, and 
brought the Apostles out, and bade them go and preach 
in the Temple. The council of the Jews, not finding 
Peter and John in the prison, and learning of their 
miraculous deliverance, are much perplexed. On 
information that they are teaching in the Temple, 
they send and take them, but without violence, 
fearing the people. It is evident throughout that 
the common people are disposed to follow the Apos- 
tles; the opposition comes from the priests and the 
classes, most of the latter being Sadducees. The 
council accuses the Apostles that, contrary to its 
former injunction not to teach in Christ’s name, 
they had filled Jerusalem with Christ’s teaching. 
Peter’s defence is that they must obey God rather 
than men. He then boldly reiterates the doctrine 
of the Redemption and of the Resurrection, The 
council is minded to kill the Apostles. At this 
point Gamaliel, a Pharisee, a doctor of the Jewish 
law, held in honour of all the people, arises in the 
council in defence of the Apostles. He cites prec- 
edents to prove that, if the New Teaching be of 
men, it will be overthrown; and if it be of God, it 
will be impossible to overthrow it. Gamaliel’s 
counsel prevails, and the council calls the Apostles, 
beats them, and lets them go, charging them not to 
.speak in the name of Jesus. But the Apostles de- 
parted, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to 
iBuffer dishonour for the Name. And every day, in 


the Temple and privately, they ceased not to teach 
and to preach Jesus the Christ. 

A murmuring having arisen of the Grecian Jews, 
that their widows were neglected in the daily minis- 
tration, the Apostles, deeming it unworthy that 
they should forsake the word of God and serve tables, 
appoint seven deacons to minister. Chief among 
the deacons was Stephen, a man full of the Holy 
Spirit. He wrought great signs and wonders among 
the people. The anti-Christian Jews endeavour to 
resist him, but are not able to withstand the wisdom 
and the spirit by which he speaks. They suborn 
witnesses to testify that he has spoken against Moses 
and the Temple. Stephen is seized and brought 
into the council. False witnesses testify that they 
have heard Stephen say that “this Jesus of Nazareth 
shall destroy tliis place, and shall change the customs 
which Moses delivered to us”. All wdio sat in the 
council saw Stephen’s face, as it had been the face 
of an angel. He makes a defence, in which he re- 
views the chief events in the first covenant, and its 
relation to the New Law. They rush upon Stephen, 
drag him out of the city, and stone him to death. 
And he kneels down and prays: “Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge”, and dies. Beginning with the 
martyrdom of Stephen, a great persecution arose 
against the Church at Jerusalem; all were scattered 
abroad throughout Judea and Samaria, except the 
Apostles. The leader of the persecution was Saul, 
afterwards to become the great St. Paul, the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. The deacon Philip first preaches in 
Samaria with great fruit. Like all the preachers of 
the first days of the Church, Philip confirms his 
preaching by great miracles. Peter and John go up 
to Samaria and confirm the converts whom Philip 
had made. Philip, commanded by an angel, goes 
down the road from Jerusalem to Gaza, and on the 
way converts and baptizes the eunuch of Candace, 
Queen of Ethiopia. Philip is thence transported by 
Divine power to Azotus, and preaches to all the coast 
cities until he comes to Csesarea. 

Saul, breathing threatening and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord, sets out for Damascus to 
apprehend any Christians whom he may find there. 
As he draws near to Damascus, the Lord Jesus speaks 
to him out of the heavens and converts him. St. 
Paul is baptized by Ananias at Damascus, and 
straightway for some days abides there, preaching 
in the synagogues that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God. He withdraws into Arabia; again returns to 
Damascus; and after three years he goes up to Jeru- 
salem. At Jerusalem Paul is at first distrusted by 
the disciples of Jesus; but after Barnabas narrates 
to them Paul’s marvellous conversion, they receive 
Paul, and he preaches boldly in the name of Jesus, 
disputing especially against the Grecian Jews. They 
plot to kill him; but the Christians bring Paul down 
to Csesarea, and send him forth to Tarsus, his native 
city. 

At this epoch Acts describes the Church in Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee as “at peace, being builded up, 
and walking in the fear of the Lord, and by the 
strength of the Holy Ghost it was multiplied”. 
Peter now goes throughout all parts comforting the 
faithful At Lydda he heals the palsied ^nea^* and 
at Joppa he raises the pious wid-ow Tabitha (Greek, 
Dorcas) from the dead. These miracles still more 
confirm the faith in Jesus Christ. At Joppa Peter 
has the great vision of the sheet let down from 
Heaven containing all manner of animals, of which 
he, being in a trance, is commanded to kill and eat. 
Peter refuses, on the ground that he cannot eat that 
which is common and unclean. Whereupon it is 
made known to him from God, that God has cleansed 
what was before to the Jew unclean. This great 
vision, repeated three times, was the manifestation 
of the will of Heaven that the ritual law of the Jews 
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should cease; and that henceforth salvation should 
be offered without distinction to Jew and Gentile. 
The meaning of the \ision is unfolded to Peter, when 
he is commanded by an angel to go to Csesarea, to 
the Gentile centurion Cornelius, w'hose messengers 
were even then come to fetch him. He goes, and 
hears from Cornelius also the centurion's own \'ision. 
He preaches to him and to all assembled; the Holy 
Ghost descends upon them, and Peter commands 
that they be baptized. Returning to Jerusalem, 
the Jews contend with Peter that he has gone in to 
men uncircumcised, and eaten with them. He ex- 
pounds to them his \ision at Joppa, and also the 
vision of Cornelius, wherein the latter was commanded 
by an angel to send and fetch Peter from Joppa, that 
he might receive from Peter the Gospel. The Jews 
acquiesce, glorifying God, and declaring that “tmto 
the Gentiles also hath God granted repentance unto 
life”. Those who had been scattered abroad from 
Jerusalem at the time of Stephen’s martyrdom had 
travelled as far as Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch, 
preaching Christ; but they preached to none save 
the Jews. The calling of the Gentiles was not yet 
understood by them. But now some converts from 
Cyprus and Gyrene come up to Antioch, and preach 
the Gospel to the Gentiles. A great number believe, 
and turn to the Lord. The report of the work at 
Antioch comes to the ears of the Church in Jerusalem; 
and they send Barnabas, “a good man, full of the 
Holy Ghost and of faith”, to them. He takes Paul 
from Tarsus, and they both dwell at Antioch a whole 
year, and teach many people. The disciples of 
Christ are called Christians first at Antioch. 

The rest of Acts narrates the persecution of the 
Christians by Herod Agrippa* the mission of Paul 
and Barnabas from Antioch by the Holy Ghost, to 
preach to the Gentile nations; the labours of Paul 
and Barnabas in Cyprus and in Asia Minor, their 
return to Antioch; the dissension at Antioch con- 
cerning circumcision; the journey of Paul and Bar- 
nabas to Jerusalem, the decision of the Apostolic 
Council of Jerusalem, the separation of Paul from 
Barnabas, in whose stead he takes Silas, or Silvanus; 
Paul’s visit to his Asiatic Churches, his foundation 
of the Church at Philippi; Paul’s sufferings for Jesus 
Christ; Paul’s visit to Athens, his foundation of the 
churches of Corinth and of Ephesus; Paul’s return 
to Jerusalem, his persecution by the Jews; Paul’s 
imprisonment at Cfaesarea; Paul’s appeal to Csesar, 
his voyage to Rome; the shipwreck; Paul’s arrival 
at Rome, and the manner of his life there. We 
see therefore that a more proper title of this book 
would be “The Beginnings of the Christian Re- 
ligion”. It is an artistic whole, the fullest history 
which we possess of the manner in which the Churcn 
developed- 

The Origin op the Church. — In Acts we see 
the fulfilment of Christ’s promises. In Acts, i, 8, 
Jesus had declared that the Apostles should receive 
power when the Holy Ghost should come upon them, 
and should be His witnesses both in Jerusalem and 
in all Judea and Samaria, and imto the uttermost 
parts of the earth. In John, xiv, 12, Jesus had de- 
clared: “He that believeth in me, the works that I 
do, he also shall do; and greater works than these 
shall he do. Because I go to the Father”. In these 
passages is found the key-note of the origin of the 
Church. The Church developed according to the 
plan conceived by Christ. There is, a^uredOfy, in the 
narration evidence of the working out of a great plan; 
for the reason that the writer records the working 
out of the great design of Christ, conceived in infinite 
wisdom, and executed by omnipotent power. There 
is throughout a well-defined," systematic order of 
narration, an exactness and fullness of detail. After 
the calling of the first twelve Apostles, there is no 
event in the history of the Church so important as 


Paul’s conversion and commission to teach in Christ’s 
name. 

Up to Paul’s conversion, the inspired historian of 
the Acts has given us a condensed statement of the 
growth of the Church among the Jews. Peter and 
John are prominent in the work. But the great 
message is now to issue forth from the confines of 
Judaism; all flesh is to see the salvation of God; and 
St. Paul is to be the great instrument in preaching 
Christ to the Gentiles. In the development of the 
Christian Church Paul wrought more than all the 
other Apostles; and therefore in Acts St. Paul stands 
forth, the prominent agent of God in the conversion 
of the world. His appointment as the Apostle of 
the Gentiles does not prevent him from preaching 
to the Jews, but his richest fruits are gathered from 
the Gentiles. He fills proconsular Asia, Macedonia, 
Greece, and Rome with the Gospel of Christ; and 
the greater part of Acts is devoted exclusively to 
recording his work. 

Division of Book. — In the Acts there are no 
divisions of the narration contemplated by the 
author. It is open to us to divide the work as we 
deem fit. The nature of the history therein recorded 
easily suggests a ^eater division of Acts into two 
parts: 1. The beginning and propagation of the 
Christian religion among the Jews (i-ix); 2. The 
beginning and propagation of the Christian religion 
among the Gentiles (x-xxviii). St. Peter plays the 
chief rdle in the first part; St. Paul, in the second 
part. 

Object. — The Acts of the Apostles must not be 
believed to be an isolated writing, but rather an 
integral part in a well-ordered series. Acts pre- 
supposes its readers to know the Gospels; it con- 
tinues the Gospel narrative. The Four Evangelists 
close with the account of the Resurrection and 
Ascension of Jesus Christ. St. Mark is the only one 
who essays to give any of the subsequent history, 
and he condenses his account into one brief sentence: 
“And they went forth and preached everywhere: 
the Lord working with them, and confirming the word 
by the signs that followed” (Mark, xvi, 20). Now 
the Acts of the Apostles takes up the narrative here 
and records succinctly the mighty events which were 
wrought by the, Holy Ghost through chosen human 
agents. It is a condensed record of the fulfilment 
of the promises of Jesus Christ. The Evangelists 
record Christ’s promises which He made to the dis- 
ciples, regarding the establishment of the Church 
and its mission (Matt., xvi, 15-20); the gift of the 
Holy Ghost (Luke, xxiv, 49; John, xiv, 16, 17); the 
calling of the Gentiles (Matt., xxviii, 18-20; Luke, 
xxiv, 46, 47). Acts records the fulfilment. The 
history begins at Jerusalem and ends at Rome. With 
divine simplicity Acts shows us the growth of the 
religion of Christ among the nations. The dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile is abolished by 
the revelation to St. Peter; Paul is called to devote 
himself specially to- the Gentile ministry; the Holy 
Ghost works signs in confirmation of the doctrines 
of Christ; men suffer and die, but the Church grows; 
and. thus the whole world sees the Salvation of God. 
Nowhere in Holy Writ is the action of the Holy 
Ghost in the Church so forcibly set forth as in the 
Acts. He fills the Apostles with knowledge and 
power on Pentecost; they speak as the Holy Ghost 
gave them to speak; the Holy Ghost bids Philip 
the deacon go to the eunuch of Candace; the same 
Spirit catches up Philip, after the baptism of the 
eunuch, and brings him to Azotus; the Holy Ghost 
tells Peter to go to Cornelius; when Peter preaches 
to Cornelius and his family the Holy Ghost falls on 
them all; the Holy Ghost directly commands that 
Paul and Barnabas be set apart for the Gentile 
ministry; the Holy Ghost forbids Paul and Silas to 
preach in Asia; constantly, by the laying on of the 
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Apostles’ hands, the Holy Ghost comes upon the 
faithful; Paul is directed by the Holy Ghost in every- 
thing; the Holy Ghost foretells to him that bonds 
and afflictions await him in every city; when Agabus 
prophesies Paul’s martyrdom, he says: “Thus saith 
the Holy Ghost; 'So shall the Jews at Jerusalem 
bind the man that owneth this girdle, and shall 
deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles’ Acts 
declares that on the Gentiles the grace of the Holy 
Ghost is poured out; in the splendid description of 
St. Stephen’s martyrdom he is declared full of the 
Holy Ghost; when Peter makes his defence before 
rulers, elders, and scribes, he is filled wuth the Holy 
Ghost; often it is declared that the Apostles are filled 
with the Holy Ghost; Philip is chosen as a deacon 
because he is full of faith and the Holy Ghost; when 
Ananias is sent to Paul at Damascus he declares that 
he is sent that Paul may receive his sight and be filled 
with the Holy Ghost; Jesus Christ is declared to be 
anointed with the Holy Ghost; Barnabas is declared 
to be full of the Holy Ghost; the men of Samaria 
receive the Holy Ghost by the laying on of the hands 
of Peter and John. This history shows the real 
nature of the Christian religion; its members arc 
baptized in the Holy Ghost, and are upheld by His 
power. The source in the Church of infallible truth 
in teaching, of grace, and of the power that resists 
the gates of Hell is the Holy Ghost. By the power 
of the Spirit the Apostles established the Church in 
the great centres of the world: Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Cyprus, Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Beroea, Athens, Corinth, 
Ephesus, and Rome, From these centres the mes- 
sage went to the surrounding lands. We see in the 
Acts the realization of Christ’s promises just before 
his Ascension: “But ye shall receive power when 
the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be 
my witnesses both in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth”. 
In the New Testament Acts forms a necessary con- 
necting-link between the Gospels and the Epistles 
of St. Paul. It gives the necessary information 
concerning the conversion of St. Paul and his aposto- 
late, and also concerning the formation of the great 
Churches to which St. Paul wrote his Epistles. 

Authen'ticity. — The authenticity of the Acts of 
the Apostles is proved by intrinsic evidence; it is 
attested by the concordant voice of tradition. The 
unity of style of Acts and its artistic completeness 
compel us to receive the book as the work of one 
author. Such an effect could never arise from the 
piecing together bits of wTitings of different authors. 
The writer writes as an eyewitness and companion 
of Paul. The passages xvi, Iff-l?; xx, 5-15; xxi, 
1-18; xxvii, 1; xxviii, 16 are called the We passages. 
In these the writer uniformly employs the first per- 
son plural, closely identifying himself with St. Paul. 
This excludes the theory that Acts is the work 
of a redactor. As Renan has well said, such use of 
the pronoun is incompatible with any theory of 
redaction. We know from many proofs that Luke 
was the companion and fellow-labourer of Paul. 
Writing to the Colossians, in his salutation Paul 
associates with himself, “Luke, the beloved physi- 
cian” (iv, 14). In II Tim., iv, 11 Paul declares; 
“Only Luke is with me”. To Philemon (24) Paul 
calls Luke his fellow-worker. Now in this article, 
we may suppose the Lucan authorship of the third 
Gospel as proved. The writer of Acts in his opening 
sentence implicitly declares himself to be the author 
of the third Gospel. He addresses his work to 
Theophilus,^ the addressee of the third Gospel; he 
mentions his former work and in substance makes 
known his intention of continuing the history which, 
in his former treatise, he had brought up to the day 
when the Lord Jesus was received up. There is an 
identity of style between Acts and the third Gospel. 


An examination of the original Greek texts of the 
third Gospel and of the Acts reveals that there is in 
them a remarkable identity of manner of thinking 
and of writing. There is in both the same tender 
regard for the Gentiles, the same respect for the 
Roman Empire, the same treatment of the Jewish 
rites, the same broad conception that the Gospel is 
for all men. In forms of expression the third Gospel 
and the Acts reveal an identity of authorship. Many 
of the expressions usual in both works occur but 
rarely in the rest of the New Testament; other 
expressions are found nowhere else save in the third 
Gospel and in the Acts. If one will compare the 
following expressions in the Greek, he will be per- 
suaded that both works are of the same author: 
Luke, i, 1 — Acts, xv, 24-25; Luke, xv, 13 — Acts, i, 
5, xxvii, 14. xix, 11; Luke, i, 20, 80 — Acts, i, 2, 22, 
ii, 29, vih 45; Luke, iv, 34— Acts, ii, 27, iv, 27, 30; 
Luke, xxiii, 5 — Acts, x, 37; Luke, i, 9 — Acts, i, 17; 
Luke, xii, 56, xxi, 35 — Acts xvii, 26. The last- 
cited parallel expression, rd TpSjcoTou rys is 
employed only in the third Gospel and in Acts. The 
evidence of the Lucan authorship of Acts is cumula- 
tive- The intrinsic evidence is corroborated by the 
testimonies of many witnesses. It must be granted 
that in the Apostolic Fathers we find but faint 
allusions to the Acts of the Apostles. The Fathers 
of that age wrote but little; and the injury of time 
has robbed us of much of what was written. The 
Gospels were more prominent in the teachings of 
that day and they consequently have a more abun- 
dant witness. The canon of Muratori contains the 
canon of Scriptures of the Church of Rome in the 
second century. Of Acts it declares; “But the Acts 
of all the Apostles are written in one book, which 
for the excellent Theophilus Luke wrote, because 
he was an eye-witness of all”. In “The Doctrine of 
Addai”, which contains the ancient tradition of the 
Church of Edessa, the Acts of the Apostles are de- 
clared to be a part of the Holy Scriptures (Doctrine 
of Addai, ed. Phillips, 1876, 46). The twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth chapters of St. 
Irenseus’s third book “Against Heresies” are based 
upon the Acts of the Apostles. Irenseus convinc- 
ingly defends the Lucan authorship of the third 
Gospel and Acts, declaring: “But that this Luke 
was inseparable from Paul, and was his fellow- 
labourer in the Gospel, he himself clearly evinces, 
not as a matter of boasting, but as bound to do 
so, by the truth itself. . . . And all the remaining 
facts of his courses with Paul, he recounts. ... As 
Luke was present at all these occurrences, he care- 
fully noted them down in writing, so that he cannot 
be convicted of falsehood or boastfulness, etc.” 
Irenseus unites in himself the witness of the Christian 
Church of the East and the West of the second cen- 
tury, He continues unchanged the teachii^ of the 
Apostolic Fathers. In his treatise “On Fasting” 
Tertullian accepts Acts as Holy Scripture, and calls 
them the “Commentary of Luke”. In his treatise 
“On Prescription against Heretics”, xxii, Ter- 
tullian is strong in asserting the canonicity of Acts; 
“And assuredly, God fulfilled his promise, since it is 
proved in the Acts of the Apostles that the Holy 
Ghost did come down. Now they who reject that 
Scripture can neither belong to the Holy Ghost, 
seeing that they cannot acknowledge that the Holy 
Ghost has been sent as yet to the disciples, nor can 
they presume to be a church themselves, who posi- 
tively have no means of proving when, and with 
what infant-nursings this body was established.” 
Again, in chapter xxiii of the same treatise, he issues 
a challenge to those who reject Acts: “I may say 
here to those who reject the Acts of the Apostles: 
It is first necessary that you show us who this Paul 
was; both what he was before he became an Apostle, 
and how he became an Apostle” etc. Clement of 
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Alexandria is a clear witness. In ^‘Stromata", v, 11, 
he declares: “Most instructively, therefore, says 
Paul in the Acts of the Apostles: ‘The God that made 
the world, and all things in it, being the Lord of 
Heaven and of earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands’ ” etc. (Acts, xvii, 24, 25). Again, in 
chapter xii, he states: “As Luke, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, relates that Paul said: ‘Men of Athens, 
I perceive that in all things, ye are ^eatly super- 
stitious’ In Horn., xiii, on Genesis, ii, Origen 
asserts the Lucan authorship of Acts as a truth that 
all the world accepted. Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., Ill, 
XXV ) places Acts among rd. ojjLoXoyoijfjLeva, the books 
of which no one has doubted. The authenticity of 
Acts is so 'well proved that even the sceptical Renan 
was forced to declare: “A thing beyond all doubt 
is that the Acts have the same author as the third 
Gospel, and are a continuation of the same. One 
finds no necessity to prove this fact, which has never 
seriously been denied. The prefaces of the two 
writings, the dedication of both the one and the 
other to Theophilus, the perfect resemblance of ideas 
and manner of expression furnish a con\nncing 
demonstration of the fact’' (Les Apotres, Introd., 
p. x). Again he says: “The third Gospel and the 
Acts form a well-ordered work, 'written with reflection 
and even 'with art, written by the same hand, and 
'with a definite plan. The two works taken together 
form a whole, having the same style, presenting the 
same characteristic expressions, and citing the 
Scripture in the same manner” (ibid., p. xi). 

Objections Against the Authenticity. — Never- 
theless this well-proved truth has been contradicted. 
Baur, Schwanbeck, De Wette, Da'ridson, Mayerhoff, 
Schleiermacher, Bleek, Krenkel, and others have 
opposed the authenticity of the Acts. An objection 
is drawn from the discrepancy between Acts ix, 19- 
28 and Gal., i, 17, 19. In the Epistle to the Galatians, 
i, 17, 18, St. Paul declares that, immediately after 
his conversion, he went away into Arabia, and again 
returned to Damascus. “Then after three years, I 
went up to Jerusalem to risit Cephas. ” In Acts no 
mention is made of St. Paul’s journey into Arabia; 
and the journey to Jerusalem is placed immediately 
after the notice of Paul’s preaching in the synagogues. 
Hilgenfeld, Wendt, Weizacker, Weiss, and others 
allege here a contradiction between the -writer of the 
Acts and St. Paul. Their charge is vain. There is 
here verified what is the usual fact when two in- 
spired -writers narrate synchronistic events. No 
-writer of either Testament had in mind to -write a 
complete history. Out of the great mass of words 
and deeds they grouped together those things which 
they deemed best for their scope. They alw^ays 
concur on the great lines of the doctrines and the 
main facts; they differ in that one omits certain 
things which another relates. The -writers of the 
New Testament wrote -with the con-viction that 
the world had already received the message by oral 
communication. Not all could have a manuscript 
of the written word, but all heard the voice of those 
who preached Christ. The intense activity of the 
first teachers of the New Law made it a living reality 
in every land. The few writings which were pro- 
duced were considered as supplementary to the 
greater economy of preaching. Hence we find 
notable omissions in all the -writers of the New 
Testament; and every writer has some things 
proper to himself. In the present instance the 
writer of Acts has omitted St. Paul’s journey into 
Arabia and sojourn there. The e-vidence of the 
omission is in the text itself. In Acts, ix, 19, the 
-writer speaks of St. Paul’s sojourn in Damascus as 
covering a period of “certain days”. This is the 
indefinite description of a relatively short space of 
time. In Acts, ix, 23, he connects the next event 
narrated -with the foregoing by declaring that it 


came to pass “after many days -were fulfilled”. It 
is evident that some series of events must have had 
place between the “certain days” of the nineteenth 
verse, and the “many days” of the t-tventy-third 
verse; these events are Paul’s journey into Arabia, 
his sojourn there, and his return to Damascus. An- 
other objection is urged from I Thess., iii, 1, 2, com- 
pared with Acts, xvii, 14, 15, and xviii, 5. In Acts, 
xvii, 14, 15, Paul leaves Timothy and Silas at Beroea, 
with a commandment to come to him at Athens. In 
Acts, xviii, 5, Timothy and Silas come out of Mace- 
donia to Paul at Corinth. But in I Thess., iii, 1, 2, 
Timothy is sent by Paul out of Athens to Thessa- 
lonica, and no mention is made of Silas. We must 
appeal to the principle that when a writer omits 
one or more members in a series of events he does 
not thereby contradict another writer who may 
narrate the thing omitted. Timothy and Silas came 
down from Beroea to Paul at Athens. In his zeal 
for the Macedonian churches, Paul sent Timothy 
back from Athens to Thessalonica, and Silas to some 
other part of Macedonia. When they return out 
of Macedonia they come to Paul at Corinth. Acts 
has omitted their coming to Athens and their return 
to Macedonia. In Acts many things are condensed 
into a narrow compass. Thus, to the Galatian 
ministry of Paul, which must have lasted a con- 
siderable time, Acts devotes the one sentence: “They 
passed through the region of Phrygia and Galatia” 
(Acts, x-vi, 6). The fourth journey of Paul to Jeru- 
salem is described in one verse (Acts, xviii, 22). 
The objection is urged that, from Acts, xvi, 12, it is 
e-vident that the author of the Acts was with Paul in 
the foundation of the Church at Philippi. There- 
fore, they say that, since Luke was at Rome wdth 
Paul when he wrote thence to the Philippians, had 
Luke been the author of Acts, Paul would have 
associated Luke with himself in his salutation to the 
Philippians in the letter which he wrote them. On 
the contrary, we find in it no mention of Luke; but 
Timothy is associated -with Paul in the salutation. 
This is a mere negative argument, and of no avail. 
The apostolic men of that day neither sought nor 
gave vain personal recognition in their work. St. 
Paul wrote to the Romans -without ever mentioning 
St. Peter. There was no struggle for place or fame 
among those men. It may have been that, though 
Luke was with St. Paul at Philippi, Timothy was 
the better kno-wn to that Church. Again, at the 
moment of St. Paul’s writing Luke may have been 
absent from Paul. 

The rationalists allege that there is an error in the 
discourse of Gamaliel (Acts, v, 36). Gamaliel refers 
to the insurrection of Theodas as a thing that had 
happened before the days of the Apostles, whereas 
Josephus (Antiq., XX, v, 1) places the rebellion of 
Theodas under Fadus, fourteen years after the date 
of the speech of Gamaliel. Here, as elsewhere, the 
adversaries of Holy Scriptures presuppose every 
-writer who disagrees -with the Holy Scriptures to be 
right. Every one who has examined Josephus must 
be struck by his carelessness and inaccuracy. He 
wrote mainly from memory, and often contradicts 
himself. In the present instance some suppose that 
he has confused the insurrection of Theodas with 
that of a certain Mathias, of whom he speaks in 
Antiq., XVII, vi, 4, Theodas is a contraction of 
Theod^os, and is identical in signification -with the 
Hebrew name Mathias, both names sigmfying, “ Gift 
of God”. This is the opinion of Corluy in Vigouroux, 
“Dictionnaire de la Bible”. Against Corluy’s 
opinion it may rightly be objected that Gamaliel 
clearly intimates that the author of the insurrection 
of which he speaks was not actuated by holy motives. 
He speaks of him as a seditious man, who misled his 
followers, “gi-ving himself out to be somebody”. 
But Josephus describes Mathias as a most eloquent 
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interpreter of the Jewish law, a man beloved by the 
people, whose lectures those w'ho 'were studious of 
\artue frequented. Moreover, he incited the young 
men to pull down the golden eagle which the im- 
pious Herod had erected in the Temple of God. 
Certainly such an act w^as pleasing to God, not the 
act of an impostor. The argument of Gamaliel is 
based on the fact that Theodas claimed to be some- 
thing w'hich he was not. The character of Theodas 
as given by Josephus, XX, v, 1, accords with the 
implied character of the Theodas of Acts. Were it 
not for the discrepancy of dates, the two testimonies 
would be in perfect accord. It seems far more 
probable, therefore, that both writers speak of the 
same man, and that Josephus has erroneously placed 
his epoch about thirty years too late. Of course 
it is possible that there may have been two Theodases 
of similar character: one of the days of Herod the 
Great, whom Josephus does not name, but who is 
mentioned by Gamaliel; and one in the days of 
Cuspius Fadus the procurator of Judea, whose 
insurrection Josephus records. There must have 
been many of such character in the days of Herod 
the Great, for Josephus, speaking of that epoch, 
declares that “at this time there were ten thousand 
other disorders in Judsea which were like tumults 
(Antiq., XVII, x, 4). 

It is urged that the three accounts of the conversion 
of St. Paul (Acts, ix, 7; xxii, 9; xxvi, 14) do not 
agree. In Acts, ix, 7, the author declares that “ the 
men that journeyed with Paul stood speechless, 
hearing the voice, but beholding no man'^ In 
xxii, 9, Paul declares: “And thev that were with 
me beheld indeed the light; but they heard not the 
voice of Him that spake to me’’. In xxvi, 14, 
Paul declares that they all fell to the earth, which 
seems to contradict tne first statement, that they 
“stood speechless”. This is purely a question of 
circumstantial detail, of very minor moment. There 
are many solutions of this difficulty. Supported 
by many precedents, we may hold that in the several 
narrations of the same event inspiration does not 
compel an absolute agreement in mere extrinsic 
details which in nowise affects the substance of the 
narration. In all the Bible, where the same event 
is several times narrated by the same writer, or 
narrated by several writers, there is some slight 
divergency, as it is natural there should be with 
those who spoke and wrote from memory. Divine 
inspiration covers the substance of the narration. 
For those who insist that divine inspiration extends 
also to these minor details there are valid solutions. 
Pape and others give to the €l<TTi}Ku<rav the sense of 
an emphatic ehaL, and thus it could be rendered: 
“The men that journeyed wdth him became speech- 
less”, thus agreeing with xxvi, 14. Moreover, the 
three accounts can be placed in agreement by sup- 
posing that the several accounts contemplate the 
event at different moments of its course. All saw 
a great light; all heard a sound from Heaven. They 
fell on their faces in fear; and then, arising, stood 
still and speechless, while Paul conversed with Jesus, 
whose articulate voice he alone heard. In Acts, 
ix, 7, the marginal reading of the Revised Edition 
of Oxford should be accepted: “hearing the sound”. 
The Greek is aKoiiovres rrjs (p(>}V7}s. When the writer 
speaks of the articulate voice of Christ, which Paul 
alone heard, he employs the phrase, ijKova-av tpuv'^v. 
Thus the same term, by a different grammatical 
construction, may signify the inarticulate sound of 
the voice which all heard and the articulate voice 
which Paul alone heard. 

It is urged that Acts, xvi, 6 and xviii, 23 represent 
Paul as merely passing through Galatia, whereas 
the Epistle to the Galatians gives evidence of Paul’s 
longer sojourn in Galatia. Comely and others 
answer this difficulty by supposing that St. Paul 


employs the term Galatia in the administrative 
sense, as a province, which comprised Galatia proper, 
Lycaonia, Pisidia, Isauria, and a great part of Phry- 
gia; w’hereas St. Luke employs the term to denote 
Galatia proper. But we are not limited to this 
explanation; St. Luke in Acts often severely con- 
denses his narrative. He devotes but one verse 
(xviii, 22) to Paul’s fourth journey to Jerusalem; 
he condenses his narrative of St. Paul’s two years of 
imprisonment at Caesarea into a few lines. Thus 
he may also have judged good for his scope to pass 
over in one sentence Paul’s Galatian ministry. 

Date of Composition. — As regards the date of 
the Book of Acts, we may at most assign a probable 
date for the completion of the book. It is recog- 
nized by all that Acts ends abruptly. The author 
devotes but two verses to the two years which Paul 
spent at Rome. These two years were in a certain 
sense uneventful Paul dwelt peaceably at Rome, 
and preached the kingdom of God to all who went in 
unto him. It seems probable that during this 
peaceful epoch St. Luke composed the Book of Acts, 
and terminated it abruptly at the end of the two 
years, as some unrecorded vicissitude carried him 
out into other events. The date of the completion 
of Acts is therefore dependent on the date of St. 
Paul’s Roman captivity. Writers are quite con- 
cordant in placing the date of Paul’s coming to 
Rome in the year 62; hence the year 64 is the most 
probable date for the Acts. 

Texts of the Acts. — In the Grseco-Latin codices 
D and E of Acts, we find a text widely differing from 
that of the other codices, and from the received text. 
By Sanday and Headlam (Romans, p. xxi) this is 
called the d text; by Blass (Acta Apostolorum, p. 24) 
it is called the ^ text. The famous Latin Codex now 
at Stockholm, from its size called the Codex Gigas, 
also in the main represents this text. Dr. Borne- 
mann (Acta Apost.) endeavoured to prove that 
the aforesaid text was Luke’s original, but his theory 
has not been received. Dr. Blass (Acta Apost., p. 
vii) endeavours to prove that Luke wrote first a 
rough draft of Acts, and that this is preserved in 
D and E. Luke revised this rough draft, and sent 
it to Theophilus; and this revised copy he supposes 
to be the original of our received text. Belser, 
Nestle, Zoeckler, and others have adopted his theory. 
The theory is, however, rejected by the greater 
number. It seems far more probable that D and 
E contain a recension, wherein the copyists have 
added, paraphrased, and changed things in the text, 
according to that tendency which prevailed up to 
the second half of the second century of the Christian 
era. 
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1900) , Some reemt Editions of the Acts of the Apostles, m The Ex- 
positor (1900, Nov.), 321-335; Sabatier, L'auteur du livre des 
Actes des Apotres, a-t-il connu et utilisi dans son recit les Epitres 
de St.-Paulf, m Bibliotheque de VEcole des Hautes Etudes (Fans, 
1889), I, 202-229; Sorof, Die Entstehung der Apostelgeschichte 
(Berlin, 1890); Spitta, Die Apostelgeschichte, ihre Quellen und 
deren geschichtlichen Wert (Halle, 1891). 

A. E. Breex. 

Acts of the Apostles, Apocryphal. See Apoc- 
rypha. 

Acts of the Councils. See Councils. 

Acts of the Martyrs. See Martyrs, Acts op 

THE. 

Acts of Roman Congregations, a term used to 
designate the documents (called also decrees) issued 
by the Roman Congregations in virtue of powers 
conferred on them by the Roman Pontiff. This 
subject will be treated under the following heads: 
I. Kinls; II. Authority; III. Use; IV, Manner 
OF Preservation; V. Accessibility; VI. Collec- 
tions. 

I. Kinds. — ^In virtue of their governing and 
executive powers, the Congr^ations grant privil^es 
and dispensations from ecclesiastical laws, or issue 
ordinances to safeguard their observance; m virtue 
of their power of interpreting laws, they give au- 
thentic declarations; in virtue of their judicial power 
they give decisions between contending parties. All 
these powers, however, do not belong to each Con- 
gregation. (See Congregations, Roman.) Again, 
their decrees are particular or universal, according 
as they are directed to individuals or to the whole 
Church. Particular decrees, containing simply an 
authentic interpretation of a universal law, are called 
equivalently universal. Finally, most decrees are 
disciplinary, dealing with positive ecclesiastical laws, 
which they explain, or enforce, or dispense from; 
but some are doctrinal, e. g., those which declare a 
doctrine to be untenable, or an act unlavfful because 
contrary to a divine law. 

II. Authority. — (a) In general. — ^The authority 
of these decrees is in a certain sense supreme, inas- 
much as they come from the highest ecclesiastical 
tribunals; but it is not absolutely supreme, for the 
Congregations are juridically distinct from the Pope 
and inferior to him; hence their acts are not, strictly 
speaking, acts of the Roman Pontiff. The Congre- 
gations do not always make use of all the authority 
they possess. Hence it is from the wording of the 
documents, and by applying the general rules of 
interpretation, that we must judge in each case of 
the legal force of their decrees, whether they contain, 
for instance, orders or instructions, authentic inter- 
pretations, or only practical directions. (5) Au- 
thority of doctrinal decrees. — Doctrinal decrees are 
not of themselves infallible; the prerogative of in- 
fallibility cannot be communicated to the Congre- 
gations by the Pope. On the other hand, owing to 
the teaching power delegated to the Congregations 
for safeguarding the purity of Christian doctrine, 
•exterior compliance and interior assent are due to 
such decrees. However, solid proofs to the con- 
trary may at times justify the learned in suspend- 
ing their assent until the infallible authority of the 
Church intervenes, (c) Authority of disciplinary 
decrees. — ^Universal decrees bind either aU the faith- 
ful, or such classes or persons as are directly con- 
cerned. Particular decrees affect, first of all, those 
to whom they are directed. As to other persons, 
we must distinguish various chses. A particular 


decree which grants a privilege or a dispensation 
affects others only by preventing them from disturb- 
ing the recipients. A particular decree containing 
a judicial sentence has not the force of a universal 
law, unle^ the same decision has been given re- 
peatedly in similar cases, because such decisions 
rendered by courts that are supreme form a judicial 
custom, to which inferior judges must conform 
(1. 38. D. de legibus). Finally, when particular 
decrees are equivalently universal, canonists are 
divided as to the limits of their binding force. Most 
authors distinguish between comprehensive and ex- 
tensive interpretations. The latter are held to bind 
only persons to whom they are directed, unless 
promulgated to the Universal Church, because, being 
extensive, they enforce a sense not included in the 
law and are equivalent to a new law; the former 
are held to bind all without need of promulgation, 
because the sense explained in a comprehensive 
interpretation being already included in the law, 
such decrees are not new laws and do not need 
further promulgation. Many canonists follow an 
opposite view; without distinguishing between com- 
prehensive and extensive interpretations, they main- 
tain that any decree interpreting a law in itself 
obscure and doubtful binds only those to whom it 
is directed, unless promulgated to the Univers^ 
Church. They base their opinion upon the doctrine 
that, when a law is in itself doubtful and otecure, 
an authentic interpretation, i. e., a declaration oblig- 
ing people to put that law into practice in a certain 
definite sense, is equivalent to a new law; hence 
the necessity of its promulgation. These authors, 
however, adinit that no promulgation is necessary, 
either when the same declaration has been re- 
peatedly given, so as to have established what is 
termed the Stylus CuricB (a custom similar to 
that mentioned above in connection with the au- 
thority of judicial sentences), or when the declara- 
tion in question, though given only once, has b^n 
universally accepted, so as to have become the com- 
mon practice of the Church. 

III. Use. — Their use is determined by their special 
character and value, according as they are sentences, 
or declarations and so forth. Moreover, besides 
settling the cases for which they are issued, th^ are 
often useful for professors of canon law and moi^ 
theology in discussing disputed questions, as well 
as for judges in the prudent administration of justice; 
on the other hand, all, especially clerics, may finH^ 
even in those that are not universal, safe directions 
in matters of religion and morality. This directive 
effect is all the more reasonable as these acts come 
from men of learning and experience, well qualified 
for their offices, who devote the most careful study 
to each case, according to its relative importance. 
Decisions of lesser moment are given by the cardinal 
who is at the head of the Congregation, in a meeting 
(congresso) composed of the same cardinal, the 
secretary, and some other officials of the Con^ega- 
tion. More important matters are decided only by 
the general Congre^tion. Before the Congregation 
meets to take action in affairs of very great im- 
portance, each cardinal has been fuUy informed of 
the question to be treated, by means of a paper in 
which the matter is thoroughly discussed, and all 
points of fact and law connected with it are pre- 
sented, with reasons for both sides. The cardinals 
then discuss the matter in their meeting, and the 
decision is reached by voting. These decisions are 
brought to the Pope for his consideration or appro- 
bation in all cases m which custom or law prescribes 
such procedure. Ordinarily this approval is not 
legally of such a character as to make these decrees 
''pontifical acts’'; they become such only by the 
special confirmation, termed by canonists in formd, 
specified^ which is seldom given. Finally, the act 
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is drawn up in due form, and, having been sealed and 
signed by the Cardinal Prefect of the Congregation 
and the Secretary, is dispatched to its destination. 

IV. Manner of Preservation. — All pending af- 
fairs are entered, under progressive numbers, in the 
register called Protocollo, with a short indication 
of the stage of the transaction. Suitable alphabeti- 
cal indexes render easy the work of looking up details. 
All the documents relating to each case, from the 
first, containing the petition addressed to the Con- 
gregation, to the official copy of the final act, and 
forming what is technically called the posizione, are 
kept together, separate from all other documents, 
and are preserved in the archives of the Congrega- 
tion, either permanently or for a definite period of 
time (ordinarily, ten years), when the documents 
are removed to the Vatican archives. This latter 
practice prevails in the Congregations of the Council, 
of Bishops and Regulars, and of Rites. 

V. Accessibility. — The archives of the Congre- 
gations are not opened to the public. If one wishes 
to study the documents, he should ask permission 
from the authorities of the Congregations. Ordi- 
narily it is sufficient to ask it of the secretary; in 
the Congregations of Propaganda and of the Index 
the petition should be addressed to the Cardinal 
Prefect, and in the Congregation of the Holy Office, 
to the Congregation itself; finally, in the Congrega- 
tion of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, the 
matter has to be referred to the Pope. When there 
are sufficient reasons, which should be more or less 
grave according to the quality of the matter, the 
petitioner either will be allowed to inspect the original 
documents or will be supplied with authentic copies. 

VI. Collections. — Many of the acts are accessible 
in the various collections, which several of the Con- 
gregations have permitted to be published. Some 
of diese collections are also authentic, inasmuch as 
their genuineness and authenticity are vouched for 
by the authorities of the Congregations. Moreover, 
editors of periodicals on ecclesiastical subjects have 
been allowed for several years back to publish in 
their magazines the acts of the Congregations, and 
one of these periodicals, '^Acta Sanctse Sedis^', has 
received the privilege of being declared authentic 
and official for publishing the acts of the Apostolic 
See (S. C. de Prop. Fid. , 23 May, 1904). The follow- 
ing is a list of the chief collections: 

Collectanea S. Congr. de Propaganda Fide (Rome, 
1893); Thesaurus Resolutionum S. Congr. Concihi 
(Rome, 1718 — ); Zamboni, Collectio Declarationum 
S. C. Concilii (Arras, 1860); Pallottini, Collectio 
Conclusionum et Resolutionum S. C. Concilii (Rome, 
1868-93); Lingen et Reuss, Causes Selectee, in S. C. 
Concilii Propositce (New York, 1871); Bizzarri, 
Collectanea S. Congr. Episcoporum et Regularium 
(Rome, 1885); Decreta authentica C. Sacrorum Rituum 
(Rome, 1898-1901); Decreta authentica S. Congr. 
Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis preepositee (New 
York, 1883); Schneider, Rescripta authentica S. C. 
Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis preepositee (Ratis- 
bon, 1885); Ricci, Synopsis Decretorum et Resolu- 
tionum S. Congr. Immunitatis (Turin, 1719). Among 
the Catholic periodicals that publish regularly, with 
more or less completeness, the acts of the Congre- 
gations are the following (the date after the title 
indicates the first year of publication) : 

Archiv fur Kathol. Kirchenrecht (1857); Analecta 
Juris Pontificii (Rome, 1855), since 1893, Analecta 
Ecclesmstica; Le Canoniste Contemporain (Paris, 
1893); American Ecclesiastical Review (New York, 
1889); Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Dublin, 1864); 
Nouvelle Revue ThAohgique (Tournay, 1869); Acta 
SanctcB Sedis (Rome, 1865); Monitore Ecclesiastico 
(Rome, 1876). 

Am. Bed. B., I, p. 404; Baart, The Roman Court (New 
York), 230; Humphrey, Urhs et Orbia (London, 1899 — an 


English work), 317; Analecta Juris Pontificii, II Serie, Lea 
Congregations Bomaines et de leur pratique (Parib, 1857) 
2230-82, 2364-2424; Bangen, Die romische Kune (Munster 
1854); Bouix, De Curia Romand (Pans, 1880), 293; De 
Principiis Juris Canonici (Pans, 1852), 334; Ferraris, Bibli- 
otheca Canomca (Rome, 1885-99), II, s. v. Congregationes; 
Hergenrcether-Hollweck, Lehrbuch des katholischen Kir- 
chenrechts (Freiburg, 1905), 292, Hinschius, System d. kath. 
Kirchenrechts (Berlin, 18G9), I, 448 (non-Catholic); Lega, De 
Judiciis Ecclesiashcis (Rome, 1896-1901), II, 96; De ongine 
et naturd Sacr. Romannrum Congregationum in Analecta Ec- 
clesmstica (Rome, 1896', IV, 458; Phillips, Kirchenrecht 
(Ratisbon, 1864), VI, pp. 567-582, 583-673; Simor, De 
Sacris Congregationibus et illarum auctoritate, m Archiv. f. kath. 
Kirchenrecht (1864), 410; Sagmuller, Lehrbuch des kathol. 
Kirchenrechts (Freiburg, iOOO), 325-337, 75-77; Wernz, Jus 
Decreialium (Rome, 1905), I; Haskins, in Catholic University 
Bulletin, III, 177. 

Hector Papi. 

Acts of the Saints. See Bollandists, 

Actual Grace. See Grace. 

Actual Sin. See Sin. 

Actus et Potentia, a technical expression in scho- 
lastic phraseology. 

I. — ^The terms actus and potentia were used by the 
scholastics to translate Aristotle’s ivipyeia or 
ivreXix^La, and bf/vapis. There is no single word 
in English that would be an exact rendering of either. 
Act, action, actuality, perfection, determination ex- 
press the various meanings of actus; potency, poten- 
tiality, power, capacity, those of potentia. In gen- 
eral, potentia means an aptitude to change, to act 
or to be acted upon, to give or to receive some new 
determination. Actus means the fulfilment of such 
a capacity. So, potentia always refers to something 
future, which at present exists only as a germ to be 
evolved; actus denotes the corresponding complete 
reality. In a word, potentia is the determinable 
being, and actus, the determined being. The term 
actus, therefore, has a much greater extension than 
act or operation. Every operation is an actus, 
because it is the complement of a power; but all 
other perfections and determinations, whatever be 
their nature, are also actus. On the other hand, the 
being in potentid is not to be identified with the 
possible being. The latter belongs to the logical 
order; it is a notion whose elements involve no con- 
tradiction. The former belongs to the real order; 
it exists in a subject which, though undetermined, is 
capable of determination. Potentia is more than a 
mere statement of futurity, which has reference to 
time only; it implies a positive aptitude to be realized 
in the future. It would also be a mistake to identify 
the scholastic actus and potentia with the actual and 
potential ener^ of physics. These terms apply only 
to material substances, and are exclusively dynamic; 
they signify the capacity for doing work^ or the 
actual performing of work. The scholastic terms 
apply to all, even spiritual, beings, and refer to any 
reality which they possess or can acquire. The 
Aristotelian energy’^ (actus) as such, i. e., con- 
sidered as actuality, can never be potential, these 
two terms being opposed to each other. Actuality 
and potentiality are mutually exclusive, since one 
means the presence, and the other the absence, of 
the same determination. Yet, in all beings except 
God (see Actus Purus) there is a combination of 
actuality and potentiality; they possess some deter- 
minations and are capable of acquiring others. 
Moreover, the same reality may be considered as 
actuality or potentiality, according as we take a 
retrospective or a prospective point of view. In 
man, skill and science are actualities if we compare 
them to human nature, which they presuppose. 
But if we compare them to the actions themsdves, 
or to the actual recall of acquired knowledge to 
consciousness, they are powers, or potentice. If we 
keep the same point of view, it is impossible for 
the same thing to be at the same time in actu 
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and in potentid with regard to the same determi- 
nation. 

Aristotle and St. Thomas explain this theory by 
many illustrations, one of which will suffice. The 
statue exists potentially in the block of marble, 
because marble has an aptitude to receive the shape 
of a statue. This aptitude is something real in the 
marble, since many other substances are deprived 
of it. It is a receptive potentiality. With regard to 
the same statue, the sculptor has the power, by his 
action, to carve the marble into the form of a statue. 
His is an active power, a real skiU or ability which 
is lacking in many other persons. In order to have 
the actual statue (actus), it is necessary for the 
sculptor to exercise (actus) his real skiU (potentia) 
on a substance which is not yet a statue, but which 
has a real aptitude (potentia) to become one. I can 
form no idea either of the marble’s potentiality or 
of the sculptor’s skill unless I first know what is 
meant by an actual statue. In the same manner, the 
man born blind is unable to understand what is 
meant by the faculty of vision. In general, potentia 
has no meaning, and cannot be defined except 
through the corresponding actus. 

II. — ^The distinction between potentia and actus 
is at the basis of, and pervades, the whole scholastic 
system of philosophy and theology. Whatever is 
determinable is considered as potential with r^rd 
to the actual determination. Genus and species, 
subject and predicate, quantity and shape, child and 
adult, matter and form of the sacraments, etc., are 
examples of potentiality and actuality. Here we 
must confine ourselves to the fundamental applica- 
tions in metaphjrsics and in psychology. (1) In 
metaphysics the distinction runs through the ten 
Aristotelian categories. All being, whether sub- 
stance or accident (q. v.), is either m actu or in 
potentid. The essence of creatures is a potentiality 
with regard to their existence. Material substances 
are composed of primary matter and substantial 
form (see Matter and Form), matter being a pure 
potentiality, i. e., wholly undetermined, and form 
being the first determination given to matter. 
Efficient causality is also an application of potentiality 
and actuality; the cause, when at rest, remains able 
to act. Change is a transition from the state of 
potentiality to that of actuality. Generation, growth, 
and evolution suppose a capacity wffiich becomes 
fulfilled. (2) In psychology special emphasis is laid 
on the reality of the potentioe, or faculties (q. v.), 
and their distinction both from the soul and from 
their operations. External senses are determined 
or actualized by an external stimulus (see Species), 
which gives them the determination necessary to 
the act of perception. The internal senses (sensus 
communis, phantasia, memoria, cestimativa) depend 
on external sensations for their exercise. Memory 
and im^ination preserve in potentid traces of past 
impressions, and when the proper conditions are 
verified the image becomes actual. We have no 
innate ideas, but in the beginning human intelligence 
is simply a power to acquire ideas. By its opera- 
tion, the active power of the intellect (inteltectm 
agens) forms the species intelligibilis or the determi- 
nation necessary to the intelligence (intellectus pos- 
sibilis) for its cognitive act. All tendency and desire 
is actualized by some good which one strives to 
acquire. In rational psychology man is conceived 
as one substantial being, composed of body and 
soul, or matter and form, united as potentia and 
actus. 

There is a tendency to-day in nearly aU the sciences 
towards ‘^actuality” theories. But, if analyzed 
carefully, such theories will necessarily ^eld potential 
elements. In all things we find capacities for further 
development and evolution, forc^ and aptitudes 
which come to be utilized little by little. In scholas- 


tic terminology these are now real, but not actual. 
They exist only as potentioe, which, to manifest them- 
selves, await the proper actualization. 

Ahistotle, passim, esp. Metaphysics, VIII (Berlin ed., 
1831); St. Thomas, Comment in Lib. IX Metaphys. (VIII of 
Berlin ed.) and passim in Summa Theologica and other works; 
Farces, Acte et puissance (3d ed., Pans, 1893), Matikre et 
forme (3d ed., Pans, 1894); Harper, The Metaphysics of 
the School,^ II, ii, lu, and V, ii, m, passim (London, 1879); 
Baudix, Vacte et la puissance dans Aristote in Revue ihomiste, 
VII (1899). 40, 153, 274, 584, VIII (1900), 273; Watson, 
The Metaphysic of Aristotle, III, IV; Potential and Actual 
Reality, m Philosophical Review, VII (1898), 337; Logan, The 
Aristotelian Concept of in Philosophical Review, VI 

(1897), 18; DE VoRGES, L’acte et la puissance, in Annales de 
philosophie chrHienne, n. s., XIV (1886), 471; Bovtroux in 
La grande encyclopidie, art. Aristote, § viu, Metaphysiqve; 
Baldwin, Diet, of Philos, and Psychol., s. v. Poientmhty and 
Potency. 

C. A. Dubray. 

Actus primus, a technical expression used in 
scholastic philosophy. Actus means determination, 
complement, perfection. In every being there are 
many actualities, and these are subordinated. Thus 
existence supposes essence; power supposes exist- 
ence; action supposes faculty. The first actuality 
(actus primus) b%ins a series; it supposes no other 
actuality preceding it in the same series, but calls 
for a further complement, namely, the second actu- 
ality (actus secundus). But as the same reality may 
be called “actuality” when viewed in the light of 
what precedes, and “potentiality” when viewed in 
the light of what follows (see Actus et Potentia), 
the meaning of the term “first actuality” may vary 
according to the view one takes, and the point where 
the series is made to begin. Prima^ matter (see 
Matter and Form) is a pure potentiality, and the 
substantial form is its first determination, its first 
actuality. The complete substance constituted by 
these two principles receives further determinations, 
which are, in that respect, second actualities. Yet 
these may also be conceived as first actualities. 
Thus the extensive quantity of a substance is a first 
actuality when compared to the shape. Power is 
a first actuality when compared to action. And this 
is, the most frequent application of the terms actus 
primus and actits secundus. The former is the 
faculty; the latter, the exercise, or function. To see 
in actu primo simply means to have the sense of 
vision; to see in actu secundo is to actually perform 
acts of vision. The modem distinction of potential 
and kinetic energy might serve as another illustra- 
tion: the loaded gun, or the engine with steam up 
represent first actualities; the bullet speeding to 
the mark, the engine flying over the rails, represent 
second actualities. C. A. Dubray. 

Actus Purus, a term employed in scholastic philos- 
ophy to express the absolute perfection of God. In 
all finite beings we find actu^ity and potentiality, 
perfection and imperfection. Primary matter, which 
is the basis of material substance, is a pure 
potentiality. Moreover, chaise necessarily sup- 
poses a potential element, for it is a transition from 
a state .of potentiality to a state of actuality; and 
material things undergo manifold changes in sub- 
stance, quantity, quality, place, activity, etc. Angels, 
since they are pure spirits, are subject to none of the 
changes that depend on the material principle. 
Nevertheless, there is in them imperfection and 
potentiality. Their existence is contingent. Their 
actions are successive, and are distinct from the 
faculty of acting. The fact that all things have in 
themselves some potentiality warrants the conclu- 
sion that there must exist a being, God, from whom 
potentiality is wholly excluded, and who, therefore, 
is simply actuality and perfection, Actus Purus. 

It is true that in the same being the state ^ of 
potentiality precedes that of actuality; before being 
realized, a perfection must be capable of realization. 
But, absolutely speaking, actuality precedes poten- 
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tiality. For in order to change, a thing must be 
acted upon, or actualized; change and potentiality 
presuppose, therefore, a being which is in actu. This 
actuality, if ^ mixed with potentiality, supposes an- 
other actuality, and so on, until we reach the Actus 
Purus, Thus the existence of movement (in scholas- 
tic terminology, motus, any change) points to the 
existence of a prime and immobile motor. Causality 
leads to the conception of God as the unproduced 
cause. Contingent beings require a necessary being. 
The limited perfection of creatures postulates the 
unlimited perfection of the Creator. The direction 
of various activities towards the realization of an 
order in the universe manifests a plan and a divine 
intelligence. When we endeavour to account ulti- 
mately for the series of phenomena in the "world, it 
is necessary to place at the beginning of the series 
— if the series be conceived as finite in duration — 
or above the series — if it be conceived as eternal— 
a pure actuality without which no explanation is 
possible. Thus, at one extreme of reality we find 
primary matter, a pure potentiality, without any 
specific perfection, and having, on this account, a 
certain infinity (of indetermination). It needs to 
be completed by a substantial form, but does not, 
of itself, demand any one form rather than another. 
At the other extreme is God, pure actuality, wholly 
determined by the very fact that He is infinite in 
His perfection. Between these extremes are the 
realities of the world, with various degrees of poten- 
tiality and actuality. 

So that God is not a becoming, as in some pan- 
theistic systems, nor a being whose infinite poten- 
tiality is gradually unfolded or evolved. ^ But He 
possesses at once all perfections. He is simultane- 
ously all that He can be, infinitely real and infinitely 
perfect. What we conceive as His attributes or His 
operations, are really identical with His essence, 
and His essence includes essentially His existence. 
For all intelligences except His own, God is incom- 
prehensible and indefinable. ^ The nearest approach 
we can make to a definition is to call Him the Actus 
Purus. It is the name God gives to Himself: 
am who am”, i. e., I am the fulness of being and of 
perfection. 

Aeistotle, eg?. Metaphysics, Bk. XI (Berlin, ed. 1831); 
Fhusics, Bks. VH, VIII; St. Thomas, Comment, in lib. VII, 
VIII Physic, and in lib. XU Metaphysic. (XI of Berlin ed.); 
SumTim theologica, esp. P. I, QQ. ii, lii, iv, etc.. Contra Gent. 
L. I, c. xiii, xvi, etc.; Piat, Dieu et la nature d/aprhs Ai^tote 
in Revue neo-scolasUque, VIII, 1901, p. 167 (reproduced in his 
hook Aristote, L. II, c., ii Pans, 1903); Watson, The Meta- 
physic of Aristotle, IV — The Divine Reason, in Philos. Rev. 
VII (1898), p. 341. 

C. A. Dubray. 

Acuas, one of the first to spread Manicheism in 
the Christian Orient. He was probably a Mesopo- 
tamian, and introduced the heresy into Eleuthero- 
polis (Palestine). The Manichseans were sometimes 
called after him Acuanitoe. St. Epiphanius (Adv. 
Hser., Ixvi, 1) calls him a veteramts, i. e. an ex- 
soldier of the empire, and fixes his propaganda in 
the fourth year of the reign of Aurelian (273). 

Cowell, in Diet, of Christ. Biogr., I, 32, 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Adalard, Saint, born c. 751; d. 2 January, 827. 
Bernard, son of Charles Martel and half-brother of 
Pepin, was his father, and Charlemagne his cousin- 
german. He received a good education in the 
Palatine School at the Court of Charlemagne, and 
while still very young was made Count of the Palace. 
At the age of twenty he entered the monastery at 
Corbie in Picardy. In order to be more secluded, he 
went to Monte Cassino, but was ordered by Char- 
lemagne to return to Corbie, where he was elected 
abbot. At the same time Charlemagne made him 
prime minister to his son Pepin, King of Italy. 
When, in 814, Bernard, son of Pepin, aspired after 


the imperial crown, Louis le Debonnaire suspected 
Adalard of being in sympathy with Bernard and 
banished him to Hermoutier, the modern Noir- 
moutier, on the island of the same name. After 
seven years Louis le Debonnaire saw his mistake and 
made Adalard one of his chief advisers. In 822 
Adalard and his brother Wala founded the monastery 
of (New) Corvey in Westphalia. Adalard is honoured 
as patron of many churches and towns in France and 
along the lower Rhine. 

Butler, Lives of the Saints; Baring-Gould, Lives of the 
Saints (London, 1877); Lechner, Martyrolog. des Benedikiiner- 
Ordens (Augsburg, 1855); Wattenbach, Deutschlands Ges~ 
chichtsquellen (6th ed., Berlin, 1893), I, 250—252; Enck, De 
S. Adalhardo (Munster, 1873); Bam, Hagwgr. Beige (1864), I, 
16 - 31 . 

Michael Ott. 

Adalbero of Montreuil. See Aleero op Mon- 

TREUIL. 

Adalbert, Archbishop op Hambhrg-Bremen, 
b. about 1000; d. 1072 at Goslar; son of Count 
Friedrich von Goseck, and Agnes of the lineage of 
the Weimar Counts. He became successively canon 
in Halberstadt; subdeacon to the Archbishop of 
Hamburg (1032); Provost of the Halberstadt Cathe- 
dral; and Archbishop of Hamburg (1043 or 1045) 
by royal appointment, with supremacy over the 
Scandinavian Peninsula and a great part of the 
Wend lands, in addition to the territory north of the 
Elbe. He is probably the Adalbert mentioned as 
the Chancellor for Italy under Henry III in 1045. 
At the very outset of his episcopal career he took up 
the old feud of Hamburg with the Billings, in which 
he had the co-operation of Henry HI. Having 
accompanied the Emperor on a campaign against 
the Liutzi (1045), he also journeyed with him to 
Rome (1046). Upon the settlement of the papal 
schism Henry wished to make Adalbert Pope, but 
he refused, and presented his friend Suidger (Clement 
II) as a candidate. He co-operated in the conversion 
of the Wends, and three new bishoprics were erected, 
all subject to Hamburg. Adalbert then conceived 
the idea of a great northern patriarchate, with its 
seat at Hamburg, but was constantly foiled. The 
Kings of Norway and Sweden began to send their 
bishops to England for consecration, and Sven 
Estrithson, King of Denmark, appealed to Henry 
and Pope Leo IX for an archbishop of his own, 
which would mean a loss to Hamburg of lands just 
yielding fruits after two hundred years of evangeliza- 
tion. The assent of Adalbert was necessary for such 
a decision, which he promised to ratify only on con- 
dition that his dream of a northern patriarchate be 
realized. The whole discussion was cut short by 
the death of both Pope (1054) and Emperor (1056). 

During the regency of Empress Agnes, Adalbert 
lost his hold on the court, and the young Emperor, 
Henry IV, fell under the influence of Anno, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. Despite the ancient feud between 
Hamburg and Cologne, Adalbert gained control of 
Henry’s education, eventually superseding Anno in 
his confidence and esteem. In extenuation of 
Adalbert’s eagerness to obtain privileges for his 
archdiocese it must be recalled that he had sacrificed 
inuch in the royal service, and that his influence was 
ever for the more open and straightforward course 
of action, in contradistinction to that of the oppo- 
sition party. His flatte^ and indulgence of Henry, 
however, were baneful in their effects. Forced to 
retire from court in 1066, by the jealousy of the 
nobles, he was again admitted to Henry’s councils in 
1()69. ^ His ascendency over the Emperor ended only 
"With his death (1072). Archbishop Adalbert is char- 
acterized by Adam of Bremen as minax vultu et 
habitu verhorumque altitudine suspectus audimtihus. 
Generous, prudent, and zealous as he was, his charac- 
ter was marred by indomitable pride, which has 
caused him to be depicted in the blackest colours. 
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Adami Ge&ta H ammaburgensis ecclesue vontificum, ed. Lap- 
penberg, Mon. Germ., Sd. VII, 267, Gie&ebrecht, Deutsche 
Kaiserzett, 111] Wattenb\ch, II, 63; Pastor 



Adalbert I (or Albert), Archbishop of Mainz 
(Mayence) 1111 to 1137. He was of the family of 
the Counts of Saarbrucken, and under both Henry IV 
and Henry V of Germany he held the ofhce of imperial 
chancellor, discharging his duties with energy and 
skill. In 1110, as head of an embassy sent to Rome 
to arrange for the coronation of Henry V as Emperor 
(crowned king 6 January, 1099), he had much to 
do with bringing about the Treaty of Sutri, in which 
advantage was taken of the character of Pope Pas- 
chal II, formerly Abbot of Cluny, who w^as a saintly 
man, but no diplomat. A disagreement arising re- 

arding the treaty, Henry subjected the Pope to a 

arsh imprisonment of two months. Fearing schism, 
the Pope finally granted Henry the privilege of con- 
ferring the ring and staff on bishops, providing they 
were elected by papal consent, and soon after he 
crowned Hen^ in St. Peter’s at Rome (1111). 
Henry, according to compact, named Adalbert Arch- 
bishop of Mainz in reward for his part in the shameful 
intrigue against the Supreme Pontiff. From the day 
when, as Archbishop elect, he received the insignia of 
his office, Adalbert become a changed man. Whether 
this marvellous change was due to a realization of his 
sacred duties or to an awakening to the sacrilegious 
injustice of Henry’s conduct at Rome, we cannot say. 
At any rate the ex-chancellor, lately so blindly 
zealous for the Emperor in right or wrong, became 
henceforth a brave and loyal defender of the Church 
and the Pope. In 1112 Henry V was excommuni- 
cated, and Adalbert fearlessly promulgated the sen- 
tence; whereupon the enraged Emperor cast him into 
a dark dungeon. After three years of cruel im- 
prisonment had reduced him to a mere skeleton, the 
people of Mainz, rising in a body, forced Henry to 
release him. The episcopal consecration, delayed by 
his confinement, was then received at the hands of 
Otto, Bishop of Bamberg (1 1 15). Later, when, under 
Pope Calixtus II, Adalbert was made a legate, Henry 
seized some pretext for attacking Mainz, whereupon 
Adalbert aroused the Saxon princes to arms. The 
two armies met, but arbitration prevented a battle. 
As a result, the Council of Worms (1122) was finally 
held, bringing to a close the long strife regarding 
Investitures. In 1125 Henry V was on his death-bed, 
and being without male issue sent the imperial insignia 
to his wife Matilda, daughter of Henry I of England. 
The politic Adalbert, ever on the alert to ward off 
any danger of a schism, induced Matilda to return 
the insignia, and called an assembly of princes, who 
chose as Henry’s successor Lothair II the Saxon, 
afterwards crowned Emperor in Rome by Pope Inno- 
cent II (1133). Thus the Empire passed from the 
house of Franconia to that of Saxony, which had so 
long proved itself loyal to the cause of Rome. Adal- 
bert died in 1137, having atoned for his early in- 
justice by long years of faithful and efficient service 
in all that touched the interests of truth and the 
welfare of the Church. 

Rohhbacher, Hist, de Valise, XV; Will, in Kirchenlex.^ 
I, 194. Idem, Regestm zur Gesch. der Mainzer Erid). (Inns- 
bruck, 1877), I; HupeRz, De Adelberto Archiep. Mogunt. 
(Munster, 1855). 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Adalbert, Saint, apostle of the Slavs, probably 
a native of Lorraine, d. 981. He was a German 
monk who was consecrated bishop and sent to estab- 
lish Christianity in Russia in 961. His mission was 
the result of a request of the princess Olga who, 
having appealed in vain to the court of (Constanti- 
nople for someone to evangelize her people, besought 
the German Emperor Otho, who sent Adalbert and 
a number of priests to begin the work. Russia was 


then in a state of barbarism, and the missionaries 
were attacked on the way, some of the priests being 
killed, Adalbert barely escaping with his life. Re- 
turning to Germany, he was made Abbot of Weissen- 
burg in Alsace, and in the following year became 
Bishop of the new see of Magdeburg, which w^as 
erected for the purpose of dealing especially with 
the Slavs. Magdeburg became one of the great 
bishoprics of the country, the chief one in the North, 
and ranking with Cologne, Mainz, and Trier. 
Adalbert was made Metropolitan of the Slavs, and 
established among them the sees of Naumburg, 
Meissen, Merseburg, Brandenburg, Havelberg, and 
Posen. The Pope appointed two legates to assist 
him in his apostolate. He governed Ms church until 
his death in 981. 

Acta SS., 5 June. T, J, CAMPBELL. 

Adalbert, Saint, b. 939 of a noble Bohemian 
family; d. 997. He assumed the name of the Arch- 
bishop Adalbert (his name had been Wo j tech), un- 
der whom he studied at Magdeburg. He became 
Bishop of Prague, whence he was obliged to flee on 
account of the enmity he had aroused by his efforts 
to reform the clergy of his diocese. He betook him- 
self to Rome, and when released by Pope John XV 
from his episcopal obligations, withdrew to a monas- 
tery and occupied himself in the most humble duties 
of the house. Recalled by his people, who received 
him with great demonstrations of joy, he was never- 
theless expelled a second time and returned to Rome. 
The people of Hungary were just then turning to- 
wards Christianity. Adalbert went among them as 
a missionary, and probably baptized King Geysa 
and his family, and King Stephen. He afterwards 
evangelized the Poles, and was made Archbishop of 
Gnesen. But he again relinquished his see, and 
set out to preach to the idolatrous inhabitants of 
what is now the Kingdom of Prussia. Success at- 
tended his efforts at first, but his imperious manner 
in commanding them to abandon paganism irritated 
them, and at the instigation of one of the pagan 
priests he was killed. This was in the year 997. 
His feast is celebrated 23 April, and he is called the 
Apostle of Prussia. Boleslas I, Prince of Poland, 
is said to have ransomed his body for an equivalent 
weight of gold. He is thought to be the author of 
the war-song, ‘^Boga-Rodzica ”, which the Poles used 
to sing when going to battle. 

Acta SS., 3 April; Michaud, Biog. Univ., 139. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Adalbert Diacdnus, Saint. See Ethelbert. 

Ad Apostolicae Dignitatis Apicem. — ^Apostolic 
letter issued against Emperor Frederick II by Pope 
Innocent IV (1243-54), during the Council of Lyons, 
17 July, 1245, the third year of his pontificate. The 
letter sets forth that Innocent, desiring to have 
peace restored to those parts which were then dis- 
tracted by dissensions, sent for that purpose three 
legates to Frederick as the chief author of those 
eviHSj pointed out the way to peace, and promised 
that he would do his own part to restore it. Freder- 
ick agreed to terms of peace, which he swore to 
observe, but which he at once violated. The letter 
then sets forth the crimes of which Frederick was 
guilty. It accuses him of perjury; of contempt for 
the spiritual authority of the Roman Pontiff, by dis- 
regarding the excommunication pronounced against 
him and by compelling others to do so; of invading 
pontifical territory; of having broken the terms of 
peace made with Pope Gregory, and which he swore 
to keep; of oppressing the Church in Sicily; of hav- 
ing taken, persecuted, and done to death bishops 
and others who were on their way to Rome for a 
council which he himself had asked to be convoked; 
of having incurred suspicion of heresy for treatmg 
a papal excommunication with contempt; of having 
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conspired with the Saracens and other enemies of 
Christianity; of being guilty of the death of the 
King of Bavaria, and of giving his daughter in mar- 
riage to a schismatic; of not paying tribute for 
Sicily, which is the patrimony of St. Peter. For 
these and for other crimes, Innocent IV, by this 
apostolic letter, declares Frederick unworthy to rule, 
and his subjects freed from their duty of obedience 
to him as sovereign. 

Bullar. Roman, (ed., Turin, ISoS"), III, 510-516; Mansi, 
Coll. Cone., XXIII, 613-619; Hefele, Concihengeschichte, 
V, 1125; Eohrbacher, Hist. univ. de leglise, IX, 14-16. 

M. O’Riordax. 

Ad Limina Apostolorum, an ecclesiastical term 
meaning a pilgrimage to the sepulchres of St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Rome, i. e. to the Basilica of the 
Prince of the Apostles and to the Basilica of St. 
Paul “ outside the walls 

Ad Sanctam Beati Petri Sedem. — ^This letter 
was issued by Alexander VII, and is dated at Rome, 
16 October, 1656, the second year of his pontificate. 
It is a confirmation of the Constitution of Inno- 
cent X, by which he condemned five propositions 
taken from the work entitled ‘‘Augustinus’^ of 
Cornelius Jansenius (q. v.), Bishop of Ypres. The 
letter opens with an explanation of the reason for 
its publication. It observes that, although what 
has already been defined in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions needs no confirmation by any future decisions, 
yet, since some try to cast doubt upon these defini- 
tions or to neutralize their effort by false inter- 
pretations, the apostolic authority must not defer 
using a prompt remedy against the spread of the 
evfi. The letter then refers to the decision of 
Innocent X, and quotes the words of its title in order 
to show that it was a decision for all the faithful. 
But as a controversy had arisen, especially in France, 
on five propositions taken from the “Augustinus 
several French bishops submitted them to Alexander 
VII for a clear, definite decision. The letter thus 
enumerates these five propositions: (1) There are 
some divine precepts which are impossible of ob- 
servance by just men willing and trying to observe 
them according to their present strength; the grace 
also is wanting to them, by which those precepts 
are possible. (2) In the state of fallen nature 
interior grace is not resisted. (3) For merit and 
demerit, in the state of fallen nature, Ubertas a neC’- 
essitate (liberty to choose) is not necessary for man; 
Ubertas a coactione (freedom from external compul- 
sion) is enough. (4) The Semipelagians admitted 
the necessity of interior preventing grace (pree- 
venientis gratioe interioris) for each ancT every act, 
even for the beginning of faith {initium fidei); and 
in that they were heretical, inasmuch as they held 
that grace to be such as the human will could resist 
or obey. (5) It is Semipelagian to say that Christ 
died, or shed His blood for all men. 

The letter then goes on to declare that, those 
five propositions having been submitted to due ex- 
amination, each was found to be heretical. The let- 
ter repeats each proposition singly, and formally 
condemns it. It next declares that the decision binds 
all the faithful, and enjoins on all bishops to en- 
force it, and adds, “We are not to be understood, 
however, by making this declaration and definition 
on those five propositions, as at all approving other 
pinions contained in the above-named book of 
Cornelius Jansenius.” Moreover, since some still 
fisted that those propositions were not to be found 
in the “Augustinus”, or were not meant by the 
author in the sense in which they were condemned, 
the letter furthermore declares that they are con- 
tained in the “Augustinus”, and have been con- 
demned according to the sense of the author. 

BvUarium Romanum (ed. Turin, 1869), XVI, 245-247. 

M. O’Riordan. 


Ad Universalis Ecclesiae, a papal constitution 
dealing with the conditions for admission to religious 
orders of men in which solemn vows are prescribed. 
It was issued by Pius IX, 7 February, 1862. This 
Pope had issued from time to time various decrees: 
v. g. “Romani Pontifices” (25 January, 1848), “Reg- 
ulari Diseiplime” (for Italy and adjacent isles, 25 
Januarj% 1848), and “Nemmem Latet” (19 March, 
1857). These three decrees found their completion 
and perfection in the constitution, “Ad Universalis 
Ecclesiae”. It marks a distinct departure from the 
Tridentine law, both as to the necessary age and 
other requirements for admission of men to solemn 
vows in orders, congregations, and institutes, old and 
new, in which solemn vows are prescribed. The im- 
mediate occasion of its promulgation was the settle- 
ment, once and forever, of doubts which had arisen 
and been presented to the Holy See about the va- 
lidity of solemn vows made without due observance 
of the decree, “Neminem Latet”, i. e. without the 
three years’ profession of simple vows. It gives the 
reason of the “Neminem Latet” regulation, which 
was to safeguard the religious orders, congregations, 
and institutes from losing their genuine spirit and 
former excellence by hastily and imprudently ad- 
mitting youths having no true vocation or of whose 
lives, morals, bodily and mental endowments, no 
proper investigation had been made and no testi- 
monial to the aforesaid had been requested of, or 
received from, the bishop of their native place, or 
of the places where they had sojourned for the year 
immediately preceding their admission to the house 
of postulants. This the “Neminem Latet” accom- 
plished by decreeing that novices after the completion 
of their probation and novitiate and, if clerics, of 
the sixteenth year of their age (prescribed by the 
Council of Trent), or of a more advanced age, if the 
rule of their order approved by the Holy See required 
it, if lay brothers, the age fixed by Pope Clement VIII 
(in Suprema), should make profession of simple vows 
for the term of three full years; and after the comple- 
tion of said term, to be computed from day of pro- 
fession to the last hour of the third year, if found 
worthy, they were to be admitted to solemn profes- 
sion, unless their superiors, for just and reasonable 
cause, postponed the solemn profession; such post- 
ponement being prohibited beyond the twenty-fifth 
year of age, except in the orders and countries where 
a longer term of simple profession was conceded by 
special indult of the Holy See. The Pope says that, 
nevertheless, novices had been admitted to solemn 
profession without the three years’ simple vows, 
thereby giving great cause for doubt concerning the 
validity of said solemn profession; and a decision 
upon that matter was requested from the Holy See. 
As the “Neminem Latet” said not a word about the 
nullity of solemn profession made in opposition to 
its regulation, the solemn profession made without 
the prescribed three years of simple vows was valid, 
though illicit. This was decided later (S. Cong, on 
State of Regulars, 16 August, 1866). 

“We, therefore,” declares Pius IX in this con- 
stitution, “in a matter of such great importance, 
desiring to remove all occasion of future doubt, 
of Our own motion and certain knowledge, and in 
the plenitude of Our Apostolic power as regards 
the religious communities of men of whatever order, 
congregation, or institution in which solemn vows 
are made, do determine and decree to be null 
and void and of no value the profession of solemn 
vows, knowingly, or ignorantly, in any manner, 
colour or pretext, made by novices or lay brothers, 
who, although they had completed the Tridentine 
probation and novitiate, had not previously made 
profession of simple vows and remained in that pro-r 
fession for the entire three years, even though the 
superiors, or they, or both respectively, had the in- 
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tention of admitting to, or^ making, solemn vows, 
and had used all the ceremonies prescribed for solemn 
profession.’^ 

Women were not included in this law. They, un- 
less where special indults were granted, as in Austria 
(Bizzarri, 158), and Bavaria (Bizzarri, 463), followed 
the Tridentine regulation until Leo XIII (3 May, 
1902, Decretum “Perpensis”, S. C. Epp. et Regul.) 
enjoined on them the same profession of simple vows 
for three years prior to the solemn profession, under 
penalty of nullity. 

Vermeersch, De rehgiosis insiiiutis et personia, II (Monu- 
menta, 332-336; 233-234; 289 sqq.); Bizzarri, Collectanea in 
usum Secretaries S. Congr. Epp. et Regul. (Rome. 1885), 
831, 843, 853 sqq.; Mocchegiani, J urisprvdentia Eccles., I, 
hb. II; Nervegna, De Jure Practico Regulanum, 113 (lib. II, 
‘^De prof easts "); Ferrari, De statu rehg. Comment., 95 (vi, 
De professions); Montensi, Proelect. Juris Regulans, II, in 
sqq ; Lucidi-Schneider, De Visitatione SS. Liminum (ed. 
1885), II, 86 sqq.; Wernz, Jus Decretalium (Jus Administrat. 
Ill, tit. XXIV, De professione rehgiosd). 

P. M. J. Rock. 

Adam (Heb., Sept., ’ASd^t), the first man and 
the father of the human race. 

Etymology and Use op Word. — There is not a 
little divergence of opinion among Semitic scholars 
when they attempt to explain the etymological 
signification of the Hebrew word adam (which in all 
probability was originally used as a common rather 
than a proper name), and so far no theory appears 
to be fully satisfactory. One cause of uncertainty 
in the matter is the fact that the root adam as signify- 
ing “man” or “mankind” is not common to all the 
Semitic tongues, though of course the name is 
adopted by them in translations of the Old Testament. 
As an indigenous term with the above signification, 
it occurs only in Phoenician and Sabean, and probably 
also in Assyrian. In Gen., ii, 7, the name seems to be 
connected with the word ha-adamah Cnoifc^n) “the 
ground”, in which case the value of the term would 
be to represent man (ratione materioi) as earth-bom, 
much the same as in Latin, where the word homo is 
supposed to be kindred with humus. It is a generally 
recognized fact that the etymologies proposed in the 
narratives which make up the Book of Genesis are 
often divergent and not always philologically correct, 
and though the theory (founded on Gen., ii, 7) that 
connects adam with adamah has been defended by 
some scholars, it is at present generally abandoned. 
Others explain the term as signifying “to be red”, 
a sense which the root bears in various passages of 
the Old Testament (e. g. Gen., xxv, 50), as also in 
Arabic and Ethiopic. In this hypothesis the name 
would seem to have been originally applied to a 
distinctively red or ruddy race. In this connection 
Gesenius (Thesaurus, s. v., p. 25) remarks that on 
the ancient monuments of Egypt the human figures 
representing Egyptians are constantly depicted in 
red, while those standing for other races are black 
or of some other colour. Something analogous to 
this explanation is revealed in the Assyrian expression 
galmdt qaqqadi, i. e. “the black-headed”, which is 
often used to denote men in general. (Cf. Delitsch, 
Assyr. HandwGrterbuch, Leipzig, 1896, p. 25.) 
Some writers combine this explanation with the 
preceding one, and assign to the word adam the 
twofold signification of “red earth”, thus adding to 
the notion of man’s material origin a connotation of 
the color of the ground from which he was formed. 
A third theory, which seems to be the prevailing one 
at present (cf. Pinches, The Old Testament in the 
Light of the Historical Records and Legends of 
Assyria and Babylonia, 1903, pp. 78, 79), explains 
the root adam as signifying “ to make”, “to pro<iuce”, 
connecting it with the Assyrian adamu, the meaning 
of which is probably. “to build”, “to construct”, 
whence adam would signify “man” either in the 
passive sense, as made, produced, created, or in the 
active sense, as a producer. 

1.-9 


In the Old Testament the word is used both as a 
common and a proper noun, and in the former 
acceptation it_ has different meanings. Thus in 
Genesis ii, 5, it is employed to signify a human being, 
man or woman; rarely, as in Gen., ii, 22, it signifies 
man as opposed to woman, and, finally, it sometimes 
stands for mankind collectively, as in Gen., i, 26. 
The use of the term, as a proper as well as a common 
noun, is common to both the sources designated in 
critical circles as P and J. Thus in the first narrative 
of the Creation (P) the word is used with reference 
to the production of mankind in both sexes, but in 
Gen., V, 1-4, which belongs to the same source, it is 
also taken as a proper name. In like manner the 
second account of the creation (J) speaks of “the 
man” (ha-adam), but later on (Gen., iv, 25) the same 
document employs the word as a proper name without 
the article. 

Adam in the Old Testament. — Practically all 
the Old Testament information concerning Adam 
and the beginnings of the human race is contained 
in the opening chapters of Genesis. To what extent 
these chapters should be considered as strictly his- 
torical is a much disputed question, the discussion 
of which does not come within the scope of the 
present article. Attention, however, must be called 
to the fact that the story of the Creation is told 
twice, viz. in the first chapter and in the second, and 
that while there is a substantial agreement between 
the two accounts there is, nevertheless, a consider- 
able divergence as regards the setting of the narra- 
tive and the details. It has been the custom of 
writers who were loath to recognize the presence of 
independent sources or documents in the Pentateuch 
to explain the fact of this twofold narrative by saying 
that the sacred writer, having set forth systematically 
in the first chapter the successive phases of the 
Creation, returns to the same topic in the second 
chapter in order to add some further special details 
with regard to the origin of man. It must be granted, 
however, that very few scholars of the present day, 
even among Catholics, are satisfied with this explana^ 
tion, and that among critics of every school there is 
a strong preponderance of opinion to the effect that 
we are here in presence of a phenomenon common 
enough in Oriental historical compositions, viz. the 
combination or juxtaposition of two or more inde- 
pendent documents more or less closely welded to- 
gether by the historiographer, who among the Semites 
is essentially a compiler. (See Guidi, “ L’historiog- 
raphie chez les Semites” in the “Revue bibhque”, 
October, 1906.) The reasons on which this view is 
based, as well as the arguments of those who oppose 
it, may be found in Dr. Gigot’s “ Special Introduction 
to the Study of the Old Testament ”, Pt. I. Sufllce it 
to mention here that a similar repetition of the princi- 
pal events narrated is plainly discernible throughout 
all the historic portions of the Pentateuch, and even of 
the later books, such as Samuel and Kings, and that 
the inference drawn from this constant phenomenon is 
confirmed not only by the difference of style and view- 
point characteristic of the duplicate narratives, but 
also by the divergences and antinomies which they 
generally exhibit. Be that as it may, it will be perti- 
nent to the purpose of the present article to examine 
the main features of the twofold Creation narrative 
with special reference to the origin of man. 

In the first acepunt (Ch. i, ii, 4a) Elohim is 
represented as creating different categories of beings 
on successive dajrs. Thus the vegetable kingdom is 
produced on the third day, and, having set the sun 
and moon in the firmament of heaven on the fourth, 
God on the fifth day creates the living things of the 
water and the fowls of the air which receive a special 
blessing, with the command to increase and multiply. 
On the sixth day Elohim creates, first, all the living 
creatures and beasts of the earth; then, in the words 
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of the sacred narrative, “he said: Let us make man 
to our image and likeness: and let him have dominion 
over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and 
the beasts, and the whole earth, and every creeping 
creature that moveth upon the earth. And God 
created man to his own image: to the image of God 
he created him: male and female he created them.’' 
Then follows the blessing accompanied by the com- 
mand to increase and fill the earth, and finally the 
vegetable kingdom is assigned to them for food. 
Considered independently, this account of the Crea- 
tion would leave room for doubt as to whether the 
worda^w, “ man ”, here employed wsls understood by 
the writer as designating an individual or the species. 
Certain indications would seem to favour the latter, 
e. g. the context, since the creations previously re- 
corded refer doubtless to the production not of an in- 
dividual or of a pair, but of vast numbers of indivi- 
duals pertaining to the various species, and the same 
in case of man might further be inferred from the ex- 
pression, “male and female he created them”. How- 
ever, another passage (Gen., v, 1-5), which belongs to 
the same source as this first narrative and in part 
repeats it, supplements the information contained in 
the latter and affords a key to its interpretation. In 
this passage which contains the last reference of the 
so-called priestly document to Adam, we read that 
God “created them male and female; . . . and 
called their name adam, in the day when they were 
created”. And the writer continues: “And Adam 
lived a hundred and thirty years, and begot a son to 
his own image and likeness, and called his name 
Seth. And the days of Adam, after he begot Seth, 
were eight hundred years and he begot sons and 
daughters. And all the time that Adam lived came 
to nine hundred and thirty years, and he died.” 
Here evidently the adam or man^ of the C^reation 
narrative is identified with a particular individual, 
and consequently the plural forms which mi^ht 
otherwise cause doubt are to be understood with 
reference to the first pair of human beings. 

In Genesis, ii, 4b-25 we have what is awarently 
a new and independent narrative of the Creation, 
not a mere amplification of the account already given. 
The writer indeed, without seeming to presuppose 
anything previously recorded, goes back to the time 
when there was yet no rain, no plant or beast of the 
field; and, while the earth is still a barren, lifeless 
waste, man is formed from the dust by Yahweh, 
who animates him by breathing into his nostrils the 
breath of life. How far these terms are to be in- 
terpreted literally or figuratively, and whether the 
Creation of the first man was direct or indirect, see 
Genesis, Creation, Man. Thus the creation of 
man, instead of occupying the last place, as it does 
in the ascending scale of the first account, is placed 
before the creation of the plants and animals, and 
these are represented as having been produced subse- 
quently in order to satisfy man’s needs. Man is not 
commissioned to dominate the whole earth, as in the 
first narrative, but is set to take care of the Garden 
of Eden with permission to eat of its fruit, except 
that of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
and the formation of woman as a helpmeet for man 
is represented as an afterthought on the part of Yah- 
weh in reception of man’s inability to find suitable 
companionship in the brute creation. In the pre- 
ceding account, after each progressive step “God 
saw that it was good”, but here Yahweh perceives, 
as it were, that it is not good for man to be alone, and 
he proceeds to supply the deficiency by fashioning 
the woman Eve from the rib of the man while he is 
in a deep sleep. According to the same narrative, 
they live in childlike innocence until Eve is tempted 
by the serpent, and they both partake of the for- 
bidden fruit. They thereby become conscious of 
sin, incur the displeasure of Yahweh, and lest they 


should eat of the tree of life and become immortal, 
they are expelled from the garden of Eden. Hence- 
forth their lot is to be one of pain and hardship, and 
man is condemned to the toilsome task of winning 
his sustenance from a soil which on his account has 
been cursed with barrenness. The same document 
gives us a few details connected with our first 
parents after the Fall, viz: the birth of Cain and Abel, 
the fratricide, and the birth of Seth. The other 
narrative, w^hich seems to know nothing of Cain or 
Abel, mentions Seth (Chap, v, 3) as if he were the 
first born, and adds that during the eight hundred 
years following the birth of Seth Adam begat sons 
and daughters. 

Notwithstanding the differences and discrepancies 
noticeable in the two accounts of the origin of man- 
kind, the narratives are nevertheless in substantial 
agreement, and in the esteem of the majority of 
scholars they are easiest explained and reconciled 
if considered as representing two vaping traditions 
among the Hebrews — traditions which in different 
form and setting embodied the selfsame central 
historic facts, together with a presentation more or 
less symbolical of certain moral and religious truths. 
Thus in both accounts man is clearly distii^ished 
from, and made dependent upon, God the Creator; 
yet he is directly connected with Him through the 
creative act, to the exclusion of all^ intermediaiy 
beings or demi-gods such as are found in the various 
heathen mythologies. That man beyond all the 
other creatures partakes of the perfection of God is 
made manifest in the first narrative, in that he is 
created in the image of God, to which corresponds 
in the other account the equally significant figure of 
man receiving his life from the breath of "Yahweh. 
That man on the other hand has something in com- 
mon with the animals is implied in the one case in 
his creation on the same day, and in the other by his 
attempt, though ineffectual, to find among them a 
suitable companion. He is the lord and the crown 
of creation, as is clearly expressed in the first account, 
where the creation of man is the climax of God's 
successive works, and where his supremacy is ex- 
plicitly stated, but the same is implied no less clearly 
m the second narrative. Such indeed may be the 
significance of placing man’s creation before that of 
the animals and plants, but, however that may be, 
the animals and plants are plainly created for his 
utility and benefiit. Woman is introduced as secon- 
dary and subordinate to man, though identical with 
him in nature, and the formation of a single woman 
for a single man implies the doctrine of monogamy. 
Moreover, man was created innocent and good; sin 
came to him from wfithout, and it was quickly fol- 
lowed by a severe punishment affecting not only the 
guilty pair, but their descendants and other beings as 
well. (Cf. Bennett in Hasjt^gs, Diet, of the Bible, 
s. V.) The two accounts, therefore, are practically 
at one with regard to didactic purpose and illustra- 
tion, and it is doubtless to this feature that we should 
attach their chief significance. It is hardly necessary 
to remark in passing that the loftiness of the doc- 
trinal and ethical truths here set forth place the 
biblical narrative immeasurably above the extrava- 
gant Creation stories current among the pagan 
nations of antiquity, though some of these, particu- 
larly the Babylonian, bear a more or less striking 
resemblance to it in form. In the light of this 
doctrinal and moral excellence, the question of the 
strict historical character of the narrative, as regards 
the framework and details, becomes of relatively 
slight importance, especially when we recall that in 
history as conceived by the other bibhcal authors, as 
well as by Semitic writers generally, the presentation 
and arrangement of facts — and indeed their entire 
role — is habitually made subordinate to the exigencies 
of a didactic preoccupation. 
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As regards extra-biblical sources which throw 
light upon the Old Testament narrative, it is well 
known that the Hebrew account of the Creation finds 
a parallel in the Babylonian tradition as revealed by 
the cuneiform writings. It is beyond the scope of 
the present article to discuss the relations of his- 
torical dependence generally admitted to exist be- 
tween the two cosmogonies. Suffice it to say with 
regard to the origin of man, that though the fragment 
of the “Creation Epic”, which is supposed to contain 
it, has not been found, there are nevertheless good in- 
dependent grounds for assuming that it belonged 
originally to the tradition embodied in the poem, 
and that it must have occupied a place in the latter 
just after the account given of the production of 
the plants and the animals, as in the first chapter of 
Genesis. Among the reasons for this assumption 
are: (a) the Divine admonitions addressed to men 
after their creation, towards the end of the poem; 

(b) the account of Berosus, who mentions the creation 
of man by one of the gods, who mixed with clay the 
blood which flowed from the severed head of Tiamat; 

(c) a non-Semitic (or pre-Semitic) account translated 
by Pinches from a bilingual text, and in which Mar- 
duk is said to have made mankind, with the co- 
operation of the goddess Arum. (Cf, “Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica”, art. “Creation”, also Davis, “Genesis 
and Semitic Tradition”, pp. 36-47.) As regards the 
creation of Eve, no parallel has so far been discovered 
among the fragmentary records of the Babylonian 
creation story. Th^t the account, as it stands in 
Genesis, is not to be taken literally as descriptive of 
historic fact was the opinion of Origen, of Cajetan, 
and it is now maintained by such scholars as Hoberg 
(Die Genesis, Freiburg, 1899, p. 36) and von Humme- 
lauer (Comm, in Genesim, pp. 149 sqq.). These and 
other writers see in this narrative the record of a 
vision symbolical of the future and analogous to the 
one vouchsafed to Abraham (Gen., xv, 12 sqq.), 
and to St. Peter in Joppe (Acts, x, 10 sqq.). (See 
Gigot, Special Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament, Pt. I, p. 165, sqq.) 

References to Adam as an individual in the later 
Old Testament books are very few, and they add 
nothing to the information contained in Genesis: 
Thus the name stands without comment at the head 
of the genealogies at the beginning of I Paralipo- 
menon; it is mentioned likewdse in Tobias, viii, 8; 
Osee, vi, 7; Ecclus., xxxv, 24, etc. The Hebrew 
word adam occurs in various other passages, but in 
the sense of man or mankind. The mention of 
Adam in Zacharias, xiii, 5, according to the Douay 
version and the Vulgate, is due to a mistranslation of 
the original. 

Adam in the New TESTAMENT.—In the New Testa- 
ment references to Adam as an historical personae 
occur only in a few passages. Thus in the third 
chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel the genealogy of the 
Saviour is traced back to ^^Adam who was of God”. 
This prolongation of the earthly lineage of Jesus 
beyond Abraham, who forms the starting point in 
St. Matthew, is doubtless due to the more universal 
^irit and sympathy characteristic of our third 
Evangelist, who writes not so much from the view- 
point *of Jewish prophecy and expectation as for the 
instruction of the Gentile recrmts to Christianity. 
Another mention of the historic father of the race is 
found in the Epistle of Jude (verse 14), where a 
quotation is inserted from the apocryph^ Book of 
Enoch, which, rather strange to say, is attributed to 
the antediluvian patriarch of that name, “ the 
seventh from Adam”. But the most impCKrtant 
references to Adam are foimd in the Epistles of St. 
Paul. Thus in I Tim., ii, 11-14, the Apostle, after 
laying down certain practical rules referring to the 
conduct of women, particularly as regards public 
worship, and inculcating the duty of subordination 


to the other sex, makes use of an argument the 
■weight of which rests more upon the logical methods 
current at the time than upon its intrinsic value as 
appreciated by the modern mind: “For Adam was 
first formed; then Eve. And Adam was not seduced; 
but the wonian being seduced, was in the transgres- 
sion. ” A similar line of argument is pursued in 
I Cor., xi, 8, 9. More important is the theological 
doctrine formulated by St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Romans, v, 12-21, and in I Cor., xv, 22-45. In the 
latter passage Jesus Christ is called by analogy and 
contrast the new or “last Adam”. This is under- 
stood in the sense that as the original Adam was the 
head of all mankind, the father of all according to 
the flesh, so also Jesus Christ was constituted chief 
and head of the spiritual family of the elect, and 
potentially of all mankind, since all are invited to 
partake of His salvation. Thus the first Adam is a 
type of the second, but while the former transmits 
to his progeny a legacy of death, the latter, on the 
contra^, becomes the vivifying principle of restored 
righteousness. Christ is the “last Adam” inasmuch 
as “there is no other name under heaven given to- 
men, whereby we must be saved” (Acts, iv, 12); no 
other chief or father of the race is to be expected. 
Both the first and the second Adam occupy the: 
position of head with regard to humanity, but 
whereas the first through his disobedience vitiated, 
as it were, in himself the stirps of the entire race, and 
left to his posterity an inheritance of death, sin, and 
misery, the other through his obedience merits for 
all those who become his members a new life of 
holiness and an everlasting reward. It may be said 
that the contrast thus formulated expresses a fun- 
damental tenet of the Christian religion and em- 
bodies in a nutshell the entire doctrine of the economy 
of salvation. It is principally on these and passages 
of similar import (e. g. Matt., xviii, 11) that is 
based the fundamental doctrine that our first parents 
were raised by the Creator to a state of supernatural 
righteousness, the restoration of which was the object 
of the Incarnation. It need hardly be said that the 
fact of this elevation could not be so clearly inferred 
from the Old Testament account taken independently. 

Adam in Jewish and Christian Tradition. — It 
is a well-known fact that, partly from a desire to 
satisfy pious curiosity by adding details to the too 
meagre biblical accounts, and partly with ethical 
intent, there grew up in later Jewish as well as in 
early Christian and Mohammedan tradition a luxuri- 
ant crop of legendary lore around the names of all 
the important personages of the Old Testament. 
It was therefore only natural that the story of Adam 
and Eve should receive special attention and be 
largely developed by this process of embellishment. 
These adffitions, some of -^^ch are extravagant and 
puerile, are chiefly imaginary, or at best based on a 
fanciful understanding of some slight detail of the 
sacred narrative. Needless to say that they do not 
embody any real historic information, and their chief 
utility is to afford an example of the pious popular 
credulity of the times as well as of the mght value to 
be attached to the so-called Jewish traditions when 
they are invoked as an argument in critical discus- 
sion. Many rabbinical legends concerning our 
first parents are found in the Talmud, and many 
others were contained in the. apocryphal Book of 
Adam now lost, but of which extracts have come 
down to us in other works of a similar character 
(see Man). The most important of these legends, 
which it is not the scope of the present article to 
reproduce, may be found in the “Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia”, I, art. “Adam”, and as regards the Christian 
fegends, in Smith and Wace, “ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography”, s. v. 

Palis in ViG., Diet, de la Bible, s. v.; Bennett and Adenbt- 
in Hast., Diet, of the Bible, s. v. For New Testament refer- 
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ences, see commentaries; for Old Testament, Gigot, Smcial 
Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament, I, iv; von Hum- 
MELAUER, Comm, in Genesim. 

James F. Driscoll. 

Adam in Early Christian Liturgy and Litera- 
ture. — Adam’s importance to the Fathers and to 
the authors of the many apocryphal writings of the 
first five centuries of the Christian Era is clearly 
shown by their frequent allusions to him. His place 
in the liturgy is. however, by no means a prominent 
one. His name occurs in the calendar, and in one 
hymn of the Eastern Church, nor does he fare much 
better in the Western. The sections which refer to 
him are the first prophecy on Holy Saturday and 
the readings of the Book of Genesis at Septuagesima 
time. 

In literature, on the other hand, he is more gen- 
erously treated, and has become the hero of several 
books, such as: '‘The Book of the Penance or Combat 
of Adam” (Migne, “ Dictionnaire des apocryphes”, 
vol. II); “The Struggle of Adam and Eve which they 
underwent after being driven out of the Garden, 
and during their stay in the cave of treasures, by 
the command of The Lord their Creator” (Migne, 
op. cit.). The “Codex Nazarseus” (ibid.); the 
“Testament of Adam”; the “Apocalypse of Adam”; 
the “Book of the Daughters of Adam”; the “Penance 
of Adam”, etc. also show to what an extent the 
memory of the first man was made use of in litera- 
ture. 

The “Testament of Adam”, now consisting of 
merely a few fragments, is of great interest. Its 
recise place in the history of literature can only 
e determined after a study of the connexion which 
exists between it and writings of the same or of an 
earlier period. The liturgical fragments which have 
to do with the division of the hours of the day and 
night make it possible to perceive in what way 
Persian ideas influenced Gnosticism. Passages may 
be found in the “Apostolical Constitutions” of the 
Copts which seem to bear some relation to the ideas 
contained in the liturgical fragments. The follow- 
ing is a translation of one of them: — 

“First fragment. Night hours, 

“First hour: This is the hour in which the demons 
adore; and, so long as they are adoring, they cease 
to do harm to man, because the hidden power of 
the Creator restrains them. 

“Second hour: This is the hour in which the fish 
adore, and all the reptiles that are in the sea. 

“ Third hour: Adoration of the lower abysses, and 
of the light that is in the abysses, and of the lower 
light which man cannot fathom. 

“Fourth hour: Trisagion of the Seraphim. 'Be- 
fore my sin’ saith Adam ‘I heard at this hour, 0 
my son, the noise of their wings in Paradise; for the 
Seraphim had gone on beating their wings, making 
a harmonious sound, in the temple set apart for their 
worship. But after my sin, and the transgression 
of God’s order, I ceased to hear and see them, even 
as was just.’ 

“Fifth hour: Adoration of the waters that are 
above the heavens. 'At this hour, 0 my son Seth, 
we heard, I and the angels, the noise of the great 
waves, lifting their voice to give glory to God, 
because of the hidden sign of God which moves 
them.’ 

“Sixth hour: A gathering of clouds, and great 
religious awe, which veils the middle of the night. 

“ Seventh hour: Rest of the powers, and. of all 
natures, while the waters sleep; and at this hour, 
if one shall take water, let the priest of God mix 
holy oil therewith, and sim with this oil those who 
suffer, and do not sleep; they shall be healed. 

“ Eighth hour: Thanks given to God for the growth 
.of plants and seeds, when the dew of heaven falls 
upon them. 


“Xinih hour: Service of the angels who stand 
before the throne of God, 

“Tenth hour: Adoration of men. The gate of 
heaven opens that the prayer of all that lives may 
enter in; they prostrate themselves, and then with- 
draw. At this hour all that man asks of God is 
granted him, when the Seraphim beat their wings, 
or the cock crows. 

“Eleventh hour: Great joy of all the earth when 
the sun rises from the paradise of the Living God 
over all creation, and lifts itself over the universe. 

“Twelfth hour. Waiting and deep silence amid all 
the orders of light and spirits, until the priests shall 
have set perfumes before God. Then all the orders 
and all the powers of heaven draw apart.” 

There is a long and important article on the 
“Liber Adami” by Sylvestre de Sacy in the “Journal 
des Savants” for 1819-20. The book condemns 
continence, and prescribes marriage; allows the eat- 
ing of the flesh of animals, fish, and birds. The 
liturgical ritual provided for prayer three times a 
day: after sunrise, at the seventh hour, and at 
sunset. The Nazarenes are bound to almsgiving 
and to preaching, must baptize their children in 
the Jordan, and choose the first day of the week 
for the ceremony. H. Leclercq. 

Adam, the Books op. — ^The Book of Adam or 
“Contradiction of Adam and Eve,” is a romance 
made up of Oriental fables. It was first translated 
from the Ethiopian version into German by Dillman, 
“Das christliche Adambuch” (Gottingen, 1853), and 
into English by Malan, “The Book of Adam and 
Eve” (London, 1882). The “Penitence d’Adam ”, 
or “Testament d’Adam”, is composed of some Syrian 
fragments translated by Renan (Journal asiatique, 
1853, II, pp. 427-469). “The Penitence of Adam and 
Eve ” has been published in Latin by W. Meyer in 
the “ Treatises of the Royal Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences”, XIV, 3 (Munich, 1879). To these are 
added “The Books of the Daughters of Adam”, 
mentioned in the catalogue of Pope Saint Gelasius 
in 495-496, who identifies it with the “Book of* 
Jubilees ”, or “Little Genesis ”, and also the “Testa- 
ment of Our First Parents ”, cited by Anastasius the 
Sinaite, LXXXIX, col. 967. 

Batitfol, Apocryphes, in Vig., Diet, de la Bible: W. 
Smith, Books of Adam, m Diet. Chnat. Biography; David Mill, 
Disaertaiw de Mohammedismo ante Mohammeden, in the The^ 
saurus d’XJgolvfLO, XXIII, 1330; Weil, Bibl. Legenden der 
Musehnanner. 

George J. Reid. 

Adam and Eve in Early Christian Art. See 

Christian Art, Symbolism. 

Adam of Bremen, a German historian and geog- 
rapher of the eleventh century. The dates of his 
birth and death are unknown. He wrote the “ Gesta 
Hammaburgensis Ecclesise Pontificum”, a history of 
the See of Hamburg and of the Christian missions 
in the North from a. d. 788 to 1072. It is the chief 
source of our knowledge concerning the history and 
ethnography of the Northern regions before the 
thirteenth century. Little is known of the author’s 
life; he himself gives us very scanty information. 
In the preface to his history he merely signs himself 
by his initial letter, A. That this stands for Adam, 
we know through Helmold’s Slavic Chronicle, which 
refers distinctly to Adam as the author of a history 
of the HamWrg Church. That he was a native of 
Saxony, and more particularly of Meissen, is a mere 
conjecture based on evidence furnished by dialectic 
traces occurring in the work. He came to Bremen 
in 1068, at the invitation of Archbishop Adalbert of 
Bremen, in the 24th year of that prelate’s reign. 
From a passage in the epilogue it would seem that 
he was at that time still a young man. He was 
made a canon of the cathedral and magister schola- 
rum, “director of schools”. As such, his name is 
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signed to an official document dated 11 June, 1069. 
Shortly after his arrival at Bremen he made a journey 
to the Danish King Svend Estridson (1047-76), 
who enjoyed a great reputation for his knowledge of 
the history and geography of the Northern lands. 
Possibly this meeting took place in Seeland; w’e have 
no e\ddence that Adam ever visited the North in 
person. He was well received by the King, and ob- 
tained from him much valuable information for the 
historical work which he intended to write, and 
which he began after the death of Archbishop Adal- 
bert. The preface is dedicated to Adalbert's suc- 
cessor, Liemar (1072-1101). The work itself, at 
least in part, was finished before the death of King 
Svend, in 1076, for in the second book he refers to 
this king as still living. We do not know how long 
Adam retained his office. The Church record gives 
12 October as the day of his death, but does not 
mention the year. According to tradition, he lies 
buried in the convent of Ramesloh, in a grove which 
he himself had donated to the cloister. 

His work is divided into four books, the first three 
being mainly historical, while the last is purely 
geographical. The first book gives an account of 
the Bremen Church, of its first bishops, and of the 
propagation of Christianity in the North. The 
second book continues this narrative, and also deals 
largely with German affairs between 940 and 1045. 
It relates the wars carried on by the Germans against 
the Slavs and Scandinavians. The third book is 
devoted to the deeds of Archbishop Adalbert. The 
fourth book is a geographical appendix entitled 
“Descriptio insularum Aquilonis", and describes 
the Northern lands and the islands in the Northern 
seas, many of which had but recently been explored. 
It contains the earliest mention of America found in 
any geographical work. The passage is as follows 
(IV, 38): “Furthermore he [King Svend] mentioned 
still* another island found by many in that ocean. 
This island is called Winland, because grape-vines 
grow there wild, yielding the finest wine. And that 
crops grow there in plenty without having been sown, 
I know, not from fabulous report, but through the 
deWte information of the Danes.'' 

Adam bases his knowledge partly on written 
sources, partly on oral commimication. He made 
diligent use of the records and manuscripts in the 
archives of his church, as well as of the official 
documents of popes and kings. He also knew the 
work of preceding chroniclers, such as Einhard and 
Gregory of Tours. Besides this, he was well versed 
in the writings of ancient Roman authors. He 
cites from Virgil, Horace, Lucan, Juvenal, Persius, 
Cicero, Sallust, Orosius, Solinus, and Martianus 
Capella. He also quotes from the Venerable Bede 
and the Latin Fathers, Ambrose, Jerome, Gregory 
the (ireat. But his most valuable information was 
obtained orally from persons who had actually 
visited the lands which he describes. The most 
notable of these witnesses is the Danish King Svend 
Estridson, “who remembered all the deeds of the 
barbarians as if they had been written down" (II, 41). 
Adam’s journey to this king, undertaken for the 
express purpose of obtaining information, has been 
mentioned. He also learned much from Archbishop 
Adalbert himself, who took great interest in the 
Northern missions and was weU informed about the 
lands where th^ were located. Much information 
was imparted to him also by the traders and mis- 
sionaries who were continually passing through 
Bremen, the great centre for all travel to and from 
the North. Adam assures us repeatedly that he 
has taken great pains to make his account both 
truthful and accurate. ^'If I have not been able 
to write well", so he says in his epilogue, “I have at 
any rate written truthfully, using as authorities 
those who are best informed about the subject." 


As for the style in wliich the work is written, it 
cannot receive unqualified praise. It is closely 
modelled on Sallust, whole phrases and sentences 
from that author being often incorporated in Adam’s 
work. Besides being obscure and difficult, his 
Latin shows a number of Germanisms, and is not 
free from positive grammatical errors. Of the 
manuscripts of the “ Gesta " none are older than the 
thirteenth century, excepting one at Leyden, which, 
however, is very fragmenta^. The best manuscript 
is at Vienna. The first edition was brought out by 
^dreas Severinus Velleius (Vedel), at Copenhagen, 
in 1579. Two subsequent editions were published 
at Hamburg, in 1595 and 1609 respectively, by 
Erpold Lindenbruch, a canon of the Hamburg 
Church; a fourth edition by Joachim Johannes 
Maderus appeared at Helmstadt in 1670; it is based 
on the preceding one. The best edition is that of 
Lappenberg in Pertz “Monum. Germ. Hist. Scrip- 
tores” (1846) VII, 267-293, reprinted in P. L., 
CXLVI, and re-edited by Waitz in “ Script, rer. 
Germ.” (Hanover, 1876). The best translation is 
the German one by J. C. M. Laurent in “Geschicht- 
schreiber der deutschen Vorzeit” (Berlin, 1850, ed. 
by Wattenbach; 2d edition, revised by Wattenbach, 
Berlin, 1893). (See America, Pre-Columbian Dis- 
covery OF.) 

Preface to Lappenberg ' s ed. of Adam of Bremen, Also 
Asmxjssen, De Fontibvs Adami Bremensis (Kiel, 1834); 
Bernard, De Adamo Bremensi Geographo (Paris, 1895); 
Lonborg, Adam of Bremen^ och hans akildring af Nordeuropas 
lander och folk (Upsala, 1877). 

Arthur F. J. Remt. 

Adam of Ebrach. See Ebrach. 

Adam of Fulda, b. about 1450, d. after 1537, one 
of the most learned musicians of his age. He was 
a monk of Franconia, deriving his name from the 
capital city of that country. At that time the contra- 
puntal music, of which Josquin was such a brilliant 
star, flourished above all in the Netherlands. Adam 
of Fulda, himself a disciple of the Dutch teachers, 
ultimately became their rival. He is best known for 
a famous treatise on music, written in 1490, and 
printed by Gerbert von Homan, in his “Script ores 
eccles. de Mus. Sacr^ ”, III. This treatise is divided 
into forty-five chapters, some of which treat of the 
invention and the praise of music, of the voice, of 
sound, of tone, of keys, of measured and figured 
music, of tone relations, intervals, consonances, etc. 
A list of his compositions may be found in the 
“Quellen-Lexikon”. As he called himself miisictLs 
ducaliSf he was probably in the service of some prince, 
possibly of the Bishop of Wurzburg. 

Kornmuli.er, L^x, der kirchl. Tonkunst; Grove, Diet, 
of Music and Musicians, 

J. A. VoLKER. 

Adam o£ Marisco. See Marisco. 

Adam of Murimuth, an English chronicler of 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. He 
was a canon of St. Paul's, London, and took an active 
part in the affairs of Church and State during the 
reigns of Edward II and Edward III. His history 
of his own times is entitled “Chronicon, sive res 
gestae sui temporis quibus ipse interfuit, res Romanas 
et Gallicas Anglicanis intertexens, 1302-1343” 
(Cottonian Library MSS.). “Adam of Murimuth 
continues to be a principal witness for events up to 
the year 1346, after which the narrative is carried on 
by his unknown continuator to the year 1380. His 
statements are for the most part made on good au- 
thority, or as the result of personal observation, and 
the impression we derive is that of one who was an 
honest and veracious chronicler, although possessed 
of no descriptive literary power” [Gardiner and MuU- 
inger, “English History for Students” (New York, 
1881), 284]. 
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Stubbs, Chron. Edward J-II (1882), I, Gross, 

Sources and Literature of English History, etc. (New York, 
1900), s. V. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Adam of Perseigne, a French Cistercian, Abbot of 
the monastery of Perseigne in the Diocese of Mans, 
b, about the middle of the twelfth century. He is 
thought to have been first a canon regular, later a 
Benedictine of Marmoutier and then a Cistercian. 
About the year 1180 he became Abbot of Perseigne, 
whither his reputation for holiness and wisdom drew 
the great personages of his time to seek his counsel. 
He had at Rome a conference with the celebrated 
mystic, Joachim, Abbot of Flora (in Calabria, Italy), 
on the subject of the latter’s revelations, and aided 
Foulques de Neuilly in preaching the Fourth Crusade. 
His letters and sermons were published at Rome in 
1562 under the title “Adami Abbatis Persenise 
Ordinis Cisterciensis Mariale.” 

Mignon in D^c^. de theoL cath., s. v. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Adam of Saint Victor, a prominent and prolific 
writer of Latin hymns, b. in the latter part of the 
twelfth century, probably at Paris; d. in the Abbey 
of Saint Victor then in the suburbs of Paris but 
included in it subsequently through the city’s growth, 
some time between 1172 and 1192. By those more 
nearly his contemporaries he is styled Brito”, a 
word which means “Briton”, or “Breton”. But 
as he was educated in Paris, and entered the Abbey 
of Saint Victor when quite young, he was presumably 
French. He lived in the abbey, which was some- 
what of a theological centre, until his death. Adam 
of Saint Victor is the most illustrious exponent of 
the revival of liturgical poetry which the tw^th 
century affords. Archbishop Trench characterizes 
liim as “the foremost among the sacred Latin poets 
of the Middle Ages”. Of his hymns and sequences 
some thirtynseven were published in the “Elucida- 
torium Ecclesiasticum” of Clichtoveus, a Catholic 
theologian of the sixteenth century. Nearly all of 
the remaining seventy were preserved in the Abbey 
of Saint Victor up to the time of its dissolution in 
the Revolution. They were then transferred to 
the Biblioth^que Nationale, where they were dis- 
covered by L4on Gautier, who edited the first com- 
plete edition of them (Paris, 1858). Besides these 
poetic works, some prose ones are attributed to Adam 
of Saint Victor, viz., “Summa Britonis,^ seu de 
difficilioribus verbis in Biblia contentis’', a dictionary 
of all the difficult words in the Bible for the use of 
novices and beginners in the study of the Scriptures; 
and a sequel to this, “Expositio super omnes prolo- 
gos”, an historical commentary on the prologues of St. 
Jerome. Fabricius, Pits, and others deny ms author- 
ship of these prose works, saying they were written 
by GuiUaume le Breton. Levesque advances some 
plausible reasons for believing them the work of 
Adam, while Abb^ Lejay declares emphatically that 
none of the prose works ascribed to him can be re- 
garded with any likelihood as his. Some of his best 
hymns are “Laudes crucis attolamus”, “Verbi vere 
substantivi”, and “Stola regni laureatus’’. 

Gautier, (Euvres yoetiQuea d^Adam de St. Victor (Paris, 
1858) mth an Essai sur sa vie et ses ouvrages, tr. Wrangham 
(L ondon, 1881); Julian, Diet, of Hymnology (New York, 
i892), 14, 15; Levesque in Vig., Diet, de la Bible; Lejay in 
Diet, de thSol. caih. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Adam of Usk, an English priest, canonist, and 
chronicler, b. at Usk, in Monmouthshire, between 
1360 and 1365; date of death unknown. He studied 
at Oxford, where he obtained his doctorate and be- 
came extraordinarius in canon law. He practised in 
the archiepiscopal court of Canterbury, ISOO-OT, and 
in 1399 accompanied the Archbishop and Boling- 
broke’s army on the march to Chester. After 


Richard’s surrender Adam wns^rew^arded with the 
li\’ing of Kemsing and Seal in Kent, and later with 
a prebend in the church of Bangor. However, he 
forfeited the King’s favour by the boldness of his 
criticisms, and was banished to Rome in 1402, w^here 
in 1404 and later he was successively nominated to 
the sees of Hereford and St. David’s, but was unable 
to obtain possession of either. He left a Latin 
chronicle of English history from 1377 to 1404, edited 
by Edward Maunde Thompson for the Royal Society 
of Literature, as “Chronicon Adse de Usk” (London, 
1876). 

Thompson, in Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Hurter, Nomenclator, 
s. V.' Balzani, La stona di Roma nella Cronaca di Adamo da 
Usk' in Archiv. soc. Rom. stor. pair. (1880), III, 473-488; 
Gairdner, in Academy (1877), XI, 4—5; Gross, Sources and 
Lit. of Eng. History (New York, 1900). s. v. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Adam, John, a distinguished preacher and a 
strenuous opponent of Calvinists and Jansenists, 
b. at Limoges in 1608; d. at Bordeaux, 12 May, 1684. 
He entered the Society of Jesus in 1622. He WTote 
“The Triumph of the Blessed Eucharist”; “A 
Week’s Controversy on the Sacrament of the Altar”; 
“Calvin Defeated by Himself”; “The Tomb of 
Jansenism”; “An Abridgement of the Life of St. 
Francis Borgia”; Lenten sermons; some books of 
devotion; and translations of hymns. His views on 
St. Augustine brought him into collision with Cardi- 
nal Noris who attacked Father Adam in his “ Vindicise 
Augustinianae ”. A book by Noel de Lalanne also 
assailed what is called “the errors, calumnies, and 
scandalous invectives which the Jesuit Father Adam 
has uttered in a sermon, on the second Thursday 
of Lent, in the Church of St. Paul.” 

Southwell, Bayle, CRfiTiNEAU-JoLY, Remarques sur 
Bayle, 57; Sommervogel, I, 47; Varin, La veriie sur les 
Amauld (Biog. univ. I, 145). 

T. J. Campbeil. 

Adam, Nicholas, linguist and writer, b. in Paris, 
1716; d. 1792. He achieved distinction by a peculiar 
grammar of which he was the author. It bore the 
title: “La vraie mani^re d’apprendre une langue 
quelconque, vivante ou morte, par le moyen de la 
langue frangaise”. It consisteci of five grammars: 
French, Latin, Italian, German, and English. He 
published another book which he called “Les quatre 
chapitres ”, — on reason, self-love, love of our 
neighbour, and love of virtue — ^writing it in good 
and bad Latin, and good and bad French. He has 
also left many translations of classic works, among 
them. Pope’s “Essay on Man”, Johnson’s “Rasse- 
las”, Addison’s “Cato”, Young’s “Night Thoughts”, 
etc. He was a favourite of Choiseul, who sent him 
as French ambassador to Venice. It is said that he 
knew all the languages of Europe and possessed a 
rare gift of communicating his knowledge to others. 
For many years he had been professor of eloquence 
at the College of Lisieux. 

Michaud, Bwgr. Univ., I, 228. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Adam Scotus (or The Premonstratensian), a 
theologian and Church historian of the latter part of 
the twelfth century. He was born either in Scotland 
or England, and joined the newly-founded order of 
Saint Norbert. It is also believed that he became 
Abbot and Bishop of Candida Casa, or Whithorn in 
Scotland, and died after 1180. His works consist of 
“Sermones” (P. L., CXCVIII, 91-440); “Liber de 
Ordine, Habitu et Professione Canonicorum Ordinis 
Prsemonstratensis (Ibid., CXCVIII, 439-610), a 
work which is sometimes entitled the “Commentary 
on the Rule of St. Augustine”; “De Tripartito 
Tabernaculo” (CXCVIII, 609-792); “De Triplici 
Genere Contemplationis ” (CXCVIII, 791-842); “So- 
liloquiorum de Instructione animae libri duo” 
(CXCVIII, 841-872). He was one of the most ap- 
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predated mjstical authors of the Middle Ages; both 
in style and .natter his works show unusual sweetness 
and spirituality. He is also knowTi as Adam An- 
glicus and A nglo-Scotus. 

Diet, of Aat Biogr., s. v.; Wright, B%ogr. Brit, Lxtt. (1846), 
II, 322; Bou igain. La ckatre frarn^aue au XII stecU (Pans, 
1879), iSS-lJiS; Jer6me, in Diet, de theol, cath., s. v. 

Thomas Walsh. 


Adamantius. See Origen. 

Adami da Bolsena, Andrea, an Italian musician 
b. at Bolsena, 1663; d. in Rome, 1742. Through the 
influence of Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni he was ap- 
pointed master of the papal choir. He left a his- 
tory of this institution, with portraits and memoirs 
of the singers, under the title of “ Osservazioni per 
ben regolare il coro dei cantori della Cappella Ponti- 
ficia” (Rome, 1711). He was highly esteemed by 
the Romans for his personal as well as his musical 
gifts. 

Grove, Diet, of Music and Musicians; Riemann, Diet, of 

J. A. VoLKER. 


Adamites, an obscure sect, dating perhaps from 
the second century, which professed to have re- 
gained Adames primeval innocence. St. Epiphanius 
and St. Augustine mention the Adamites by name, 
and describe their practices. They called their 
church Paradise; they condemned marriage as foreign 
to Eden, and they stripped themselves naked while 
engaged in common worship. They could not have 
been numerous. Various accounts are given of 
their origin. Some have thought them to have 
been an offshoot of the Carpocratian Gnostics, who 
professed a sensual mysticism and a complete eman- 
cipation from the moral law. Theodoret (Haer. 
Fab., I, 6) held this view of them, and identified 
them with the licentious sects whose practices are 
described by Clement of Alexandria. Others, on 
the contrary, consider them to have been misguided 
ascetics, who strove to extirpate carnal desires by 
a return to simpler manners, and by the abolition 
of marriage. Practices similar to those just de- 
scribed appeared in Europe several times in later 
ages. In the thirteenth century they were revived 
in the Netherlands by the Brethren and Sisters of 
the Free Spirit, and, in a grosser form, in the four- 
teenth by tne Beghards (q. v.) in Germany. Every- 
where they met with firm opposition. The Beghards 
became the Picards of Bohemia, who took possession 
of an island in the river Nezarka, and gave them- 
selves up to a shameful communism. Ziska, the 
Hussite leader, nearly exterminated the sect in 
1421 (cf. Hofler, “Geschichtsquellen Bohmens^', I, 
414, 431). A brief revival of these doctrines took 
place in Bohemia after 1781, owing to the edict of 
toleration issued by Joseph II; these communistic 
Neo-Adamites were suppressed by force in 1849. 

Clem, of Alex., Strom., Ill, iv; Epiph., Haer., lii; Au- 
gustine, De Haer., XXXI; Bossuet, Variations of Prot. 
Churls; Rudinger, De Ecclea. Frat. in Bohemia; Svatek, 
Adamiten und Deisten in Bdhm^ in cuUurhist. Bilder aita 
Bdhmen (Vienna, 1879), I, 97; HergenrCthbr, in KircheiiLex. 
I., 216-218. 

Francis P. Havey. 


Adamnan (or Ehnan), Saint, Abbot of Iona, b. at 
Drundiome, County DonegaL Ireland, c. 624; d. at 
the Abbey of Iona, in 704. He was educated by the 
Columban monks of his native place, subsequently 
becoming a novice at Iona in 650. In 679 he suc- 
ceeded to the abbacy of Iona, which position he held 
up to his death. He was also president-general of 
all the Columban houses in Ireland. During his rule 
he paid three lengthy visits to Ireland, one of 
whim is memorable for his success in introducing 
the Roman Paschal observance. On his third visit 
(697) he assisted at the Synod of Tara, when the 
Cain Adamnain, or Canon of Adamnan (ed. Kuno 
Meyer, London, 1905) was adopted, which freed 


women and children from the evils inseparable from 
war,_ forbidding them to be killed or made captive 
in times of strife. It is not improbable, as stated 
in the “Life of St. Gerald’^ (d. Bishop of Mayo, 732), 
that Adamnan ruled the abbey of Mayo from 697 
until 23 Sept., 704, but in Ireland his memory is 
inseparably connected with Raphoe, of which he is 
patron. From a literary point of view, St. Adamnan 
takes the very highest place as the biographer of 
St. Columba (Columcille), and as the author of a 
treatise “ De Locis Sanctis Pinkerton describes 
his “Vita Columbae" as “the most complete piece 
of biography that all Europe can boast of, not only 
at so early a period but even through the whole 
Middle Ages”. It was printed by Colgan (from a 
copy supplied by Father Stephen White, S.J.), and 
by the Bollandists, but it was left for a nineteenth- 
century Irish scholar (Dr. Reeves, Protestant Bishop 
of Down, Connor, and Dromore) to issue, in 1837, the 
most achnirable of all existing editions. St. Bede 
highly praises the tract “De Locis Sanctis”, the 
autograph copy of which was presented by St. Adam- 
nan to King Aldfrid of Northumbria, who had studied 
in Ireland. The “ Four Masters ” tells us that he was 
“tearful, penitent, fond of prayer, diligent and 
ascetic, and learned in the clear understanding of 
the Holy Scriptures of God.” His feast is celebrated 
23 September. 

W. H. Grattan Flood. 

Adams, James, professor of humanities at St. 
Omers, b. in England in 1737; d. at Dublin, 6 De- 
cember, 1802. He became a Jesuit at Watten, 
7 September, 1756, and worked on the mission in 
England. He wrote a translation from the French 
of “Early Rules for Taking a Likeness”, by Bono- 
maci; and was honoured with the thanks of the 
Royal Society of London, for a treatise on “English 
Pronunciation, with appendices on various dialects, 
and an analytical discussion and vindication of 
Scotch”. He composed also a volume of Roman 
History, and projected a book on a “Tour through 
the Hebrides”, which was never printed. 

Folet, Records of the English Province; Sommeevogel, 
Biblioihbque de la c. de J., I, 50. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Adams, John, Venerable, priest, martyred at 
Tyburn, 8 October, 1586. He had been a Protestant 
minister, but being converted, went to Reims in 
1579, where he was ordained a priest. He returned 
to England in March, 1581. Father William War- 
ford, who knew him personally, described him as 
a man of “about forty years of age, of average 
height, with a dark beard, a sprightly look and black 
eyes. He was a very good controversialist, straight- 
forward, very pious, and pre-eminently a man of 
hard work. He laboured very strenuously at 
Winchester and in Hampshire, where he helped 
many, especially of the poorer classes.” Imprisoned 
in 1584, he was banished wflth seventy-two other 
priests in 1585; but having returned was again 
arrested, and executed, with two others, Ven. John 
Lowe and Ven. Robert Dibdale. 

Patrick Ryan. 

Adana, a diocese of Armenian rite in Asia Minor 
(Asiatic Turkey). This ancient Phoenician colony 
“ of willows ” is situated about nineteen miles from 
the sea, on the right bank of the Sams, or Seyhoim, 
in the heart of Cilicia Campestris. It was once a 
part of the kingdom of the Seleucidse, and after the 
passing of Amtiochus Epiphanes it took (171 b. c.) 
the name of Antioch of Sarus. Later it received 
from Emperor Hadrian (117—138) the title of Had- 
riana and from Emperor Maximianus that of Maxi- 
miana^ It has some political importance as capital 
of the vilayet or district. Adana appears in the 
fourth century as a see subject to the metropolitan 
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of Tarsus and the patriarch of Antioch. In the 
Middle Ages the Greek hierarchy disappeared, and 
is now represented in Cilicia by only one prelate who 
styles himself Metropolitan of Tarsos and Adana, 
and resides in the latter town. Most of his diocesans 
are foreigners, and come from Cappadocia or the 
Archipelago. They are much attached to Hellenism, 
and desire to be imder the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople and not of Antioch. They even live m open 
strife with the latter, since the election (1899) of an 
Arabic-speaking prelate. In medieval times Adana, 
deprived of a Greek bishop, had an Armenian one, 
suDject to the Catholicos of Sis. The first of this line 
known to history is a certain Stephen, who distin- 
guished himself in 1307 and 1316. Under him a 
great national Armenian council (the last of its kind), 
attended by the patriarch and the king, the clergy 
and the nobility, was held at Adana (1316). Thirty 
years earlier, in 1286, another Armenian council met 
for forty days in Adana for the purpose of electing 
the Catholicos Constantine and to dispose of several 
other questions. To-day the Armenians of Adana 
are divided into Gregorians, Catholics, and Protes- 
tants. For the Gregorians it is the centre of one of 
the fourteen or fifteen districts governed by the 
Catholicos of Sis; he is represented in Adana by a 
bishop. For the Catholics there is an episcopal 
see at Adana. As regards Protestants, Adana is a 
mission station of the Central Turkey Mission of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions (about 1,000 members). The Reformed 
Presbyterian Church (U. S. A.) holds it as a mis- 
sionary station attended from Tarsus. There are, 
moreover, at Adana some Maronite and Syrian mer- 
chants and some Europeans employed in various 
capacities. The total population amounts to about 
45,000 inhabitants during the two or three months 
when the decortication and the cleaning of cotton 
attract a great many workers. During the rest of 
the year the population does not exceed 30,000 in- 
habitants, viz: 14,000 Mussulmans, 12,575 Armen- 
ians, 3,425 Greeks, and a few others. There are in 
the town 18 mosques, 37 medr esses ^ and 8 tekkes, 2 
Armenian churches, 1 Latin church, 1 Greek church, 
and 1 Protestant church; 29 Turkish schools of 
which ^ are elementary schools and one is secondary, 
2 Greek schools, 1 Armenian school, 1 Protestant 
school, and 2 French educational establishments — 
one for boys directed by the Jesuit Fathers, the other 
for girls, under the Sisters of St. Joseph of Lyons. 
The latter includes a day-school and a boarding- 
school. J. Pargoire. 

Adar.--(l) A frontier town in the South of Cha- 
naan (Num., xxxiv, 4; Jos., xv, 3). It has not been 
identified. (2) King of Edom, Gen., xxxvi, 39, called 
Adad (R. V., Hadad), I Par., i, 50. (3) The twelfth 

month of the Jewish year, corresponding approxi- 
mately to the latter half of February and the first 
half of March. (4) A Chaldean god. The name is 
found in the compound word Adramelech (Adar is 
King) in IV K., xvii, 31. W. S. Reilly. 

Adda, Ferdinando Cardinal and Papal Legate, 
b. at Milan, 1649; d. at Rome, 1719. He was made 
Cardinal-Priest in 1690, and in 1715 Cardinal-Bishop 
of Albano. He was also Prefect of the Congregation 
of Rites. As Papal Nuncio in London during the 
reign of James II (1685-88) he was charged by Inno- 
cent XI with the delicate task of inducing the Eng- 
lish King to intercede with Louis XIV (then quite 
inimical to the Holy See) in favour of the oppressed 
Protestants of France. 

Cardella., Memorie atoriche de* Cardinali (Rome, 1793), 
VIII. 7. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Addas, one of the three original disciples of 
Manes (q. v.), who according to the Acts of Archelaus 


introduced the heretical teachings of Manes into 
Scythia and later w'ent on a similar mission to the 
East, being also commissioned to collect Christian 
books. He is called Baddas by Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Photius refers to a work of his (Biblioth. Cod. 85) 
entitled '‘Modion’' (Mark, iv, 21) which vas refuted 
by Diodorus of Tarsus. A work against Moses and 
the Prophets by Addas and Adimantus is also men- 
tioned. 

Cowell in Diet of Ckriat Biogr,, I, 43. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Addeus and Maris, Liturgy of. — This is an 
Oriental liturgy, sometimes assigned to the Syrian 
group because it is written in the Syriac tongue; 
sometimes to the Persian group because it was used 
in Mesopotamia and Persia. It is known as the 
normal liturgy of the Nestorians, but probably it 
had been in use before the rise of the Nestorian heresy. 
According to tradition, it was composed by_ Addeus 
and Maris, who evangelized Edessa, Seleucia-Ctesi- 
phon and the surrounding country. This tradition 
is based on the narrative contained in the “ Doctrine 
of Addai ”, a work generally ascribed to the second 
half of the third century. The account states that 
King Abgar the Black, having heard of the wonder- 
ful works of (Christ, besought Our Lord to come and 
cure him of a serious malady, but that he obtained 
only the promise that Our Lord would send one of 
His disciples, a promise which was fulfilled after 
the ascension, when Thaddeus (in Syriac, Addai), 
one of the seventy-two disciples, was sent by St. 
Thomas to Edessa to cure the King. Addeus and 
his disciple Maris are said to have converted the King 
and people of Edessa, to have organized the Christian 
Church there, and to have composed the liturgy 
which bears their names. There seem to be no 
documents earlier than the “Doctrine of Addai” to 
confirm this tradition. Although good historical 
evidence concerning the foundation of the Church 
of Edessa is wanting, still it is quite certain that 
Christianity was introduced there at a very early 
date, since towards the end of the second century 
the king was a Christian, and a bishop (Palouth) of 
the see was consecrated by Serapion of Antioch 
(190-203). It was only natural that the Edessans 
should regard Addeus and Maris as the authors of 
their liturgy, since they already regarded these men 
as the founders of their Church. The Nestorians 
attribute the final redaction of the text of the Liturgy 
of Addeus and Maris to their patriarch Jesuyab III, 
who lived about the beginning of the seventh century. 
After the condemnation of Nestorianism, the Nes- 
torians retreated into the Persian kingdom, and pene- 
trated even into India and China, founding churches 
and introducing their liturgy wherever the Syriac 
language was used. At the present time this liturgy 
is used chiefly by the Nestorians, who reside for the 
most part in Kurdistan. It is also used by the 
Chaldean Uniats of the same region, but their liturgy 
has, of course, been purged of all traces of Nestorian 
tenets. Finally, it is in use among the Chaldean 
Uniats of Malabar, but it was very much altered 
by the Synod of Diamper held in 1599. 

Exposition of Parts. — ^The liturgy may be 
divided conveniently into two parts: the Mass of 
the catechumens, extending as far as the offertory, 
when the catechumens were dismissed, and the Mass 
of the faithful, embracing all from the offertory to 
the end. Or again, it may be divided into the prepa- 
ration for the sacrifice extending as far as the preface, 
and the anaphora or formula for consecration corres- 
ponding to the Roman canon. “ The order of the 
Liturgy of the Apostles, composed by Mar Addai and 
Mar Mari, the blessed Apostles” begins with the 
sign of the cross, after which the verse “Glory 
to God in the highest” etc. (Luke, ii, 14), the 
Lord’s Prayer, and a prayer for the priest on 
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Sundays and feasts of Our Lord, or a doxology of 
praise "to the Trinity on saints’ days and ferials are 
recited. Several psalms are then said, together 
with the anthem of the sanctuary (variable for 
Sundays and feasts or Saints’ days) and a prayer of 
praise and adoration. 

The deacon then invites the people to lift up their 
voices and glorify the living God ”, and they respond 
by reciting the Trisagion. Then the priest says a 
prayer and blesses the reader of the lessons. Ordi- 
narily two lessons from the Old Testament are read, 
but during Eastertide a lesson from the Acts of the 
Apostles is substituted for the second Old Testament 
lesson. After an anthem and a prayer the deacon 
reads the third lesson (called the Apostle), which is 
taken from one of the epistles of St. Paul. The 
priest prepares for the Gospel by reciting the appro- 
priate prayers and blessing the incense, and after 
the alleluia is sung he reads the Gospel. This is fol- 
lowed by its proper anthem, the diaconal litany, and 
a short prayer recited by the priest, after which the 
deacons invite the people “to bow their heads for 
the imposition of hands and receive the blessing” 
which the priest invokes upon them. The Mass of 
the catechumens is thus concluded, so the deacons 
admonish those who have not received baptism to 
depart, and the Mass of the faithful begins. The 
priest offers the bread and wine, reciting the prescribed 
prayers, covers the chalice and paten with a large 
veil, goes down from the altar and begins the anthem 
of the mysteries. The recital of the Creed at this 
point is a late addition to the liturgy. 

Having entered within the arch, the priest makes 
the prescribed inclinations to the altar, washes his 
hands and begins the preparato^ prayers for the 
anaphora. He recites an invitation to prayer cor- 
responding to the Roman Orate fratres, and then 
beseeches the Lord not to regard his sins nor those of 
the people, hnt in all mercy to account him worthy 
to celebrate the mysteries of the Body and Blood of 
Christ and worthily praise and worship the Lord, 
after which he crosses himself and the people answer 
“Amen ’ ’. At this point on Sundays and feasts of Our 
Lord the deacon seems to have read the diptychs, 
called by the Nestorians the “Book of the Living and 
the Dead”. The kiss of peace is then given, and a 
prayer recited for all classes of persons in the church. 
The anaphora proper begins with the preface. The 
deacon now invites the people to pray, and the priest 
recites a secret prayer, lifts the veil from the offerings, 
blesses the incense, and prays that “ the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God the Father, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with us all 
now and ever world without end”, and signs the 
mysteries, and the people answer “Amen.” The 
priest then begins the preface with the words: “Lift 
up your minds.” The preface is followed by the 
sanctus and the anamnesis (commemoration of 
Christ). In present usage the words of institution 
are here inserted, althou^ they seem to have little 
connection with the context. He pronounces a short 
doxology, and signs the mysteries, and the people 
answer “Amen”. 

After the deacon says “ Pray in your minds. Peace 
be with us,” the priest recites quietly the great inter- 
cession or memento. The epiclesiSj or invocation of 
the Holy Ghost, follows as a sort of continuation of 
the intercession. The priest then says a prayer for 
peace and one of thanksgiving, and incenses himself 
and the oblations, reciting the appropriate prayers 
in the meantime. While the deacon recites a hymn 
referring to the Eucharist, the priest, taking the Host 
in both hands, says a prayer alluding to the life-giving 
power of this bread which came down from Heaven 
(in the Chaldean Uniat liturgies the words of insti- 
tution are placed after the first part of this prayer), 
breaks the Host into two parts, one of which he 


places on the paten, while with the other he signs 
the chalice, and after dipping it into the chalice signs 
the other half of the Host, reciting meanwhile the 
proper prayers for the consignation. Joining the 
parts together he says a prayer referring to the cere- 
monies just completed, cleaves with his thumb the 
Host where it was dipped in the chalice, signs his 
forehead with his thumb, and recites a prayer of 
praise to Christ and to the Trinity. After kissing 
the altar, he invokes a blessing upon all — “The grace 
of Our Lord ” etc., as quoted above. 

While the priest breaks the Host, the deacon in- 
vites the people to consider the meaning of these 
holy mysteries and to have the proper dispositions 
for receiving them; to forgive the transgressions of 
others, and then to beseech the Lord to forgive their 
own offences. The priest, continuing this idea, in- 
troduces the Lord’s Prayer (which all recite) and 
says a prayer that expands the last two petitions. 
After a short doxology the priest gives the (jhalice to 
the deacon, blesses the people, and then both dis- 
tribute Communion. A special anthem is said during 
the distribution. The deacon then invites all who 
have received Communion to give thanks, and the 
priest recites aloud a prayer of thanksgiving and one 
of petition. Mass is concluded with a blessing pro- 
nounced by the priest over the people. The chief 
characteristic in this, as in the other Nestorian litur- 
gies, is the position of the general intercession or 
memento. It occurs, not after the eviclesis sis in 
the Syrian liturgies, but immediately before it. It 
seems to be a continuation of the anamnesis. Of 
minor differences, it might be noted that the Nestor- 
ians use one large veil to cover paten and chalice; 
they use incense at the preface; and they have two 
fractions of the Host, one symbolical recalling the 
assion of Christ, the other necessary for the distri- 
ution of Communion. 

Liiurgia SS. Apostolorum Add&i et Maris in Brightman, 
Liturgies Eastern and Western (Oxford, 1896), 1; Badger, TJie 
Nestorians and their Rituals (London, 1852); Ermoni in Ihct. 
d’archiol. chrit. (Paris, 1903), col. 519; Renaudot, Liturgiarum 
Orientalium Collectio (Frankfort, 1847), 11; Assemani, BiftZio- 
theca Onentalia (Rome, 1728), III; Neale, History of the Holy 
Eastern Church (London, 1858), I, 

J. F. Goggin. 

Addis, William E. See Dictionaries, Catholic. 

Addresses, Ecclesiastical. — ^It is from Italy 
that we derive rules as to what is fitting and cus- 
tomary in the matter of ecclesiastical correspondence. 
These rules the different Catholic nations have 
adopted with greater or lesser modifications, accord- 
ing to local conditions, resulting in differences which 
wHl be here dealt with. 

Preliminaries. — Before describing how an ad- 
dress should be written, or how a letter to an ec- 
clesiastical personage should be begun and ended, 
it may be well to say that the paper must always be 
white, no other colour being allowed. The size and 
form of stationery considered appropriate is that 
known in Italy as palomha; it is used by the Roman 
Congregations, and is so called because it has the 
watermark of a dove (It., palomha). In other coun- 
tries the paper used for protocols or ministerial cor- 
respondence may be employed, but it should be hand- 
made, as both stronger and more suitable. The ink 
must always be black; coloured inks are forbidden; 
first, because they are contrary to traditional 
usage, and next because they are liable to changes, 
having, for the most part, a basis of aniline or of 
animal oil; moreover, these inks on being exposed 
to the light lose colour rapidly and soon make the 
letter impossible to read. The letter must be written 
as our fathers wrote, and not, as business letters are 
now sometimes written, first on the right hand sheet 
and then on the left, in inverse order^ to that of the 
leaves of a book. This is expressly laid down in an 
instmction issued by Propaganda when Monsignor 
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Ciasca was secretary, and rests on the necessity of 
providing for the due order of the archives and for 
facility of classification. Lastly, it is better not to 
write on the back of the sheet, as the ink may soak 
through the paper and make the document less easy 
to read; in any case, it is a rule of politeness to 
facilitate the reading of a letter in every possible way. 
Ten years ago the use of a typewriter was not per- 
missible; at the present day it is.^ Many decrees of 
the Congregation of Rites are written in this way; 
the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars allow it 
in the case of documents addressed to them, and 
other ecclesiastical courts have followed their exarn- 
ple, but letters addressed to the Sovereign Pontiff 
personally must still be written by hand. If the 
letter be sealed, red wax must be used, any other 
colour, or even black, being forbidden; but the i^e 
of wafers, made to look like seals of red wax, which 
are gummed on to the envelope, is now tolerated. 
Moreover, according to the practice of the eccle- 
siastical chanceries, the seal used should be smaller 
in proportion to the dimity of the person addressed. 
In practice, however, it is not easy to follow this 
rule, since it is not everyone who possesses seals of 
different sizes. 

Forms of address ix various countries. — Italy. 
— ^The Sovereign Pontiff is addressed at the com- 
mencement of a letter as “Most Holy Father*^ 
(Beatissimo Padre)] in the body of the letter as “His 
Holiness’' {Sua or Vo^tra Santith). It is customary 
to speak to him always in the third person, and the 
letter ends with: “Prostrate at the feet of Your 
Holiness, I have the honour to profess myself, with 
the most profound respect. Your Holiness's most 
humble servant. " If, instead of a letter, a petition 
is sent to the Sovereign Pontiff, to be examined by 
him or by one of the Roman Congregations, it should 
begin: “Most Holy Father, Prostrate at the feet of 
Your Holiness, the undersigned N., of the diocese 

of N., has the honour to set forth as follows:’' 

and the statement of the request ends with the 
words; “And may God . . (meaning, “May God 
enrich Your Holiness with His gifts"). If written 
in Italian the petition ends with the formula, Che 
della grazia . . ., the beginning of a phrase imply- 
ing that the favour asked is looked for from the 
great kindness of the Sovereign Pontiff. After fold- 
ing the petition lengthways to the paper, the peti- 
tioner should write at the top, “To His Holiness, 
Pope N. . , in the middle, “for the petitioner" 
{fer Vinfrascritto oratore), and at the bottom, to the 
right, the name of the agent, or the person charged 
with the transaction of that particular business at 
the Roman court. In writing to an Italian cardi- 
nal, the letter should begin with the words, “Most 
Reverend Eminence’' (Eminenza Eevma,); if he 
should be of a princely family, “Most Illustrious and 
Reverend Eminence In the body of the letter itself 
he should always be addressed in the third person 
and as “Your Eminence ", or “His Eminence ", and 
the letter should end: “Embracing the purple of 
His Most Reverend Eminence, I am His Eminence's 
very humble and obedient servant". This is an 
adaptation of the more complicated Italian formula, 
“I^strato al bacio della sacra porpora, ho I'onore 
di confermarmi deh' Eminenza Vostra Rev'ma 
dev'mo ed oss'mo servo ". The Cardinal's address, 
as written' on the envelope, must be repeated at the 
left-hand lower comer of the first page of the letter, 
and this must be done in all letters of this kind, 
being intended to show that there has been no mis- 
take made in the address. A Bishop's title is 
“Most Illustrious and Most Reverend Lord", The 
words, “Your Greatness ", a translation of the Latin, 
Amplitudo Vestra, used in chancery letters, are not 
customary in Italy, except when writing in Latin. 
On the other hand, bishops there generily receive 


the title of “Excellency" (Eccellenza). A decree of 
the Congregatio Ceremonialis, 3 June, 1893, assigns 
this title to patriarchs, instead of ‘_^His Beatitude", 
wrongly assumed by them. Traditional usage, in- 
deed, reserves this title to the Sovereign Pontiff, one 
of the most ancient instances being met with in a 
letter from St. Jerome to Pope St. Damasus _(d. 384), 
but in practice patriarchs still use it, and it is still 
given to them. Nuncios take the title of “Ex- 
cellency" in accordance wuth the usage of European 
courts, and custom accords it to legates of the Holy 
See in virtue of their office (see Legate), of whom the 
best known is the Archbishop of Reims , in F ranee. As 
all Bishops in Italy take, or accept, this title, a letter 
should be addressed: “To His Excellency, the Most 
Illustrious and Most Reverend Monsignore N. . . 
Bishop of . . and should end with the words: 
“Kissing his pastoral ring, I am His Most Illustrious 
and Most Reverend Excellency’s very humble and 
very obedient servant Moreover, custom requires 
that the title should be given to the four prelates 
known in Italian as dt fiochetti (those who have the 
right to have tufts on their carriage-harness), 
namely: The Vice-Chamberlain, the Auditor of the 
Apostolic Chamber, the Treasurer of the same Cham- 
ber (an office not filled since 1870), and the Major- 
domo. The other prelates di m.antelletta, whether en- 
rolled in a college of prelates or not, have the title of 
“Most Illustrious and Most Reverend Lord.” The 
letter should begin: “To the Most Illustrious and 
Most Reverend Lord, Monsignore N. . . and end: 
“I am Your Most Illustrious and Most Reverend Lord- 
ship's very humble servant ". In addressing a privy 
chamberlain, honorary chamberlain, or papal chap- 
lain, the term “ Monsi^ore" should be used (in French 
Monseigneur) “Monsignore Reverendissimo ” in Ital- 
ian, and the letter should end: “I am Your Lord- 
ship's very devoted [or very humble] servant," ac- 
cording to the writer’s rank. A religious should be 
addressed as “Reverend Father " or ^^Most Reverend 
Father" (“Reverendo padre" or “Reverendissimo 
Padre"), according to his rank in his order, and the 
words “Vostra Paternity" or “Vostra Riverenza", 
“Your Paternity " or “Your Reverence ", used in the 
letter itself. There are, indeed, certain fine dis- 
tinctions to be made in the use of these expressions, 
according as the religious written to belongs to one 
order or another, but nowadays these chancery 
formulas, once clearly distinguished, are commonly 
used indiscriminately. In writing to one of a com- 
munity of Brothers, such as the Christian Brothers, 
a simple religious should be addressed as “Very 
Dear Brother" (the customary form among the 
Christian Brothers); should he hold a position in 
his congregation, as “Honoured Brother,’’ or “Much 
Honoured Brother ". By the motu proprio of Pius X 
(21 February, 1905), he conferred on vicars-general 
during their tenure of office the title “My Lord", 
on canons “Reverendo Signor, Don N. . . . can- 
onico di . . in French “Monsieur le Chanoine", 
in English “The Very Reverend Canon ". Consultors 
of the Roman Congregations have the title of 
“Most Reverend,” and must be so addressed at the 
beginning and end of letters written to them. Lastly, 
parish priests should be addressed in Italian as 
“Reverendo Signor Parroco" or “Curato di", in 
French, as “Monsieur le Cur4", in English as “The 
Reverend A. . . . B. . . ." “Parish priest" (curS) 
is a general term. Most of the Italian provinces have 
special names for the office, such as “pievano", 
“prevosto ", and others which it would take too long 
to enumerate, but “Reverendo Signor Parroco" may 
always be safely used. All priests in Italy have the 
title “Don ", an abbreviation of Dominus (Lord), and 
should therefore be addressed as “Reverendo Don" 
(or “D."); or, in the case of a doctor, “Reverendo 
[or Rev.] Dott., Don N. . . ." Various formulas of 
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respect still occasionally used by Italian politeness 
may be noted, such as: “ AIF 111’ mo e Rev’mo Padrone 
[Pdne] Coltissimo [Colmo] ed Osservantissimo [Ossmo] 
Signor ”, titles without equivalent in French or Eng- 
lish, now very rarely given, even in Rome, and which 
belong rather to the archaeology of ecclesiastical 
civility. 

France. — ^The epistolary style of France is more 
simple. A cardinal should be addressed as ''Emi- 
nence R^vdrendissime ” (Most Reverend Eminence); 
not as "Monseigneur le Cardinal”, the title "Mon- 
seigneur” being below the cardinalitial dignity. 
Only the kings of France said "Monsieur le Cardinal ”, 
the formula which the Pope uses when speaking to 
them — "Signor Cardinals ” — but one of inferior rank 
should never presume to use this form of address, 
and will evade the difficulty by writing, "Eminence 
Rdv4rendissime ” at the beginning of a letter, in 
the body of the letter "Your Eminence” or "His 
Eminence”; at the end, "I have the honour to be, 
with profound respect. Your Most Reverend Emi- 
nence's very humble and very obedient servant” 
(J'ai I’honneur d’etre, avec un profond respect, de 
Votre Eminence Rdvme. le tr^ humble et trds 
ob4issant serviteur). Bishops in France have the 
title of "Grandeur”; the envelope would, accord- 
ingly, be addressed: " A sa Grandeur, Monseigneur N., 
4v§que de . . .”, and the letter should end: "I have 
the honour to be Your Grandeur’s very humble 
servant ”. Prelates, vicars-general, and chamberlains 
should be called "Monseigneur” and, both in the 
letter itself and at the end, "Votre Seigneurie” 
("Your Lordship”); religious "Reverend Father” 
or "Very Reverend Father ”, as the case may be; the 
words "Patemitd” and "Rdvdrence” being but 
seldom used in France. Benedictines have the title 
"Dom”, so that a religious of that order would be 
addressed as "The Rev. Father, Dom N. ...” an 
abbot as "The Right Rev. [Revme] Father, Dom 

N., Abbot of ”. There are, finally, the titles 

"Monsieur le Chanoine” and "Monsieur le Cur6 ”, 
the latter being used for all parish priests. 

Spain. — ^The forms used in Spain are as follows: 
"Emmo. y Revmo, Sr. Cardenal, Dr. D. N.” [Most 
Eminent and Most Reverend Lord Cardinal Doctor 
(if he have that title) Don N.] The letter should end 
with: "I kiss Your Eminence's pastoral ring, of whom 
I profess myself, with the deepest respect. . . 
The same formula is used in the case of archbishops 
and bishops, only that the word "Excellency” takes 
the place of "Eminence”. Vicars-general have the 
title of "Most Illustrious”, shortened into "Muy 
Iltr. Sefior ”, which is also given to the great digni- 
taries of the diocese, and to the canons of the cathe- 
dral church. In the letter itself, "Your Lordship” 
should be used, which is abbreviated into "V. S.” 
(Vuestra Sefiorfa), nor must the academic titles of 
doctor or licentiate, belonging to the person ad- 
dressed, be omitted, but they must precede the name, 
thus, "Senor Doctor [or Sefior Licenciado], Don” 
[abbreviated, D.], followed by the proper title of his 
charge. In the case of regulars the rule to be fol- 
lowed is that which has been indicated for Italy. All 
simple priests have the title of " Don”. 

Germany. — ^In writing to a cardinal one should 
address the envelope, "An seine Eminenz den hoch- 
wiirdigsten Herrn KardinaJ N.” ("To His Eminence 
the most worthy Lord Cardinal” — Herr, of which 
Herm is the accusative, meaning "Lord,” or "Mis- 
ter”). In the body of the letter the cardinal should 
be addressed as "Eminenz”, and the ending should 
be: "Your Eminence’s most humble servant” (Eurer 
Eminenz unterthani^ter Diener). A Bishop has 
the title of "His Episcopal Grace” (Bischofliche 
Gnaden), and his letter should be addressed, "An 
seine bischoflichen Gnaden den hochwurdigsten 
Herm” (To His Episcopal Grace the most worthy 


Lord); in the case of an archbishop, "Erzbischo- 
flichen” (archiepiscopal) is used instead of "Bischo- 
flichen”; in that of a prince bishop, " Furstbischo- 
flichen There are several sees in Germany and 
in Austria whose titulars have the rank of prince- 
bishops; such are Breslau, Gratz, Gurk, Lavant, 
Salzburg, and Trent. The letter should end: "Your 
Episcopal [or Archiepiscopal] Grace’s most humble 
servant.” It should be noted that in Germany the 
title of "Excellency” belongs only to those to whom 
it has been granted by the Government, so that 
it is well to ascertain whether the prelate addressed 
has obtained it. A prelate di mantelletta should 
be addressed as " hochwurdigster Herr Pralat” (Most 
worthy Lord Prelate). There is no title in Ger- 
many equivalent to that of the Monsimore given to 
chamberlains and Papal chaplains; it has, therefore, 
become customary to address them as "Monsignore ” 
or, if more respect is to be shown them, "An seine 
Hochwurden, Monsignore” (His High Worthiness, 
Monsi^ore). "Hochwurden” is also commonly 
used in the case of parish priests, the superlative, 
"hochwurdigster ”, being applied to canons and great 
diocesan dignitaries. Letters so addressed should 
end, "Your High Worthiness’s [Euer Hochwurden] 
very humble servant.” 

English-speaking Countries. — "T he Catholic 
Directory” (London, 1906) gives the following brief 
directions for forms of address, which, with the slight 
exceptions noted, may be safely taken as representing 
the best custom of the United States, the British 
Isles, Canada, Australia, and the British colonies in 
general: — 

"Cardinals. His Eminence Cardinal ... If he 
is also an Archbishop: His Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop 0 / . . . ; or His Eminence Cardinal 
. . . , Archbishop of [to begin a letter] My 

Lord Cardinal, or My Lord; Your Eminence, 

"Archbishops. His Grace the Archbishop of 
. . . ; or The Most Reverend the Archbishop of ; 
My Lord Archbishop, or My Lord; Your Greece, 

"Bishops. The Lord Bishop of . . or The 
Right Reverend the Bishop 0 / . . . ; or His Lordship 
the Bishop of ; My Lord Bishop, or My Lord; 
Your Lordship, In Ireland, Bishops are usually 
addressed as The Most Reverend, [In the United 
States the titles My Lord and Your Lordship are not 
usually given to Bishops.] An Archbishop or Bishop 
of a Titular See may be addressed, 1. by his title 
alone, as other Archbishops and Bishops; or 2. by 
his Christian name and surname, followed by the 
title of his See, or of any office, such as Vicar Apos- 
tolic, that he holds, as The Most Rev, (or The Right 
Rev.) A, B., Archbishop (or Bishop, or Vicar Apos- 
tolic) of . . . ; or 3. by his surname only, preceded 
by Archbishop or Bishop, as The Most Rev, Arch- 
bishop (or The Right Rev, Bishop) .... The addi- 
tion of D.D., or the prefixing of Doctor or Dr., to the 
names of Catholic Archbishops or Bishops, is not nec- 
essary, and is not in conformity with the best usage. 
[It is, however, the usual custom in the United States.] 
When an Archbishop or Bishop is mentioned by his 
surname, it is better to say Archbishop (or Bishop) 

. . . than to say Dr. . . . ; for the latter title is 
common to Doctors of all kinds, and does not of itself 
indicate any sacred dignity or office. 

Vicars-general, Provosts, Canons. — 1. The Very 
Rev. A. B. (or, if he is such, Provost . . ., or 
Canon . . . ),V. G.; or The Very Reverend the Vicar- 
General. 2. The Very Rev. Provost . . . (surname). 
3. The Very Rev. Canon . . . (surname); or (Chris- 
tian name and surname) The Yer^/ Rev. A. Canon B, 
|The various ranks of Domestic Prelates are ad- 
dressed in English-speaking countries according to 
rules laid down above under Italy ]. — Mitred Abbots. 
The Right Rev. Abbot . . . (surname). Right Rev. 
Faiher. — Provincials. The Very Rev. Father . . . 
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(surname); or The Very Rev. Father Provincial. 
Very Rev. Father . — Some others (heads of colleges, 
etc.) are, at least by courtesy, addressed as Very 
Reverend; but no general rule can be given. — The 
title of Father is very commonly given to Secular 
Priests, as well as to Priests of Religious Orders and 
Congregations. 

Even, however, with these explanations, -which 
might have been developed at greater length, some 
difficulty may occasionally occur, in which case it is 
better to make a free use of titles of respect, rather 
than to run the risk of not using enough, and of thus 
falling short of what is due and fitting. 

Battanpier, Annuaire pontifical ccthohque (1899), 500 sq.; 
Francesco Parisi, Istruzzom per la g^oventu vmpxegata nella 
segretaria (Rome, 1785). Some information may be obtained 
in Beanchereau, Polite^ses et convenances ecclestastiques 
(1875). 

Albert Battandier. 

Adelaide, The Archdiocese of, has its centre in 
Adelaide, capital of South Australia. It comprises all 
the territory of South Australia south of the coun- 
ties of Victoria and Burra to Northwest Bend. The 
River Murray from this point forms the boundary 
to the confines of New South Wales. The counties 
of Flinders, Musgrave, and Jervois form the western 
portion of the Archdiocese, with the adjacent islands. 
Area, 40.320 square miles. South Australia was 
founded by a chartered company in 1836, It was 
intended to be a ‘Tree’" (that is, non-convict) Eng- 
lish Protestant colony. '‘^Papists and pagans’’ 
"were to have been excluded. A few Catholics were, 
however, among the first imrnigrants. Br. Ulla- 
thome (Sydney) visited Adelaide in June, 1840. 
Governor Gawler roughly refused the Government 
school (commonly used for religious services) “either 
to the Popish priest to go through his Mass, or to 
the ignorant Catholics to be present at it”. A store 
was lent by a generous Protestant, and there the first 
Mass was celebrated for a congregation of about 
fifty. The first resident priest was the Rev. William 
Benson (1841-44). Adelaide (hitherto part of the 
Diocese of Sydney) was created an episcopal see in. 
1843. Its fiLTst Bishop was the Right Rev. Francis 
Murphy, the first prelate consecrated in Australasia. 
At the census of 1844 there were in South Australia 
only 1,055 Catholics in a total white population of 
17,366. Bishop Murphy had then only one priest, 
no presbytery or school, and his only church was a 
small weather-board store which was rented. Three 
years of hard poverty, broken by a convert’s gifts, 
were followed by four years (1847-51) of State aid 
for churches and ministers of religion (withdrawn by 
the first elective parliament in 1852) and by capita- 
tion grants to denominational schools (1847-51). 
The wd exodus to the goldfields of Victoria in 1851 
almost emptied Adelaide of its adult male inhabi- 
tants. Some of the clergy had to seek missions else- 
where, and the Bishop and the two who remained 
had, until timely aid from the goldfields arrived, 
to exist on a total income of 8s. 6d- per week, in a dio- 
cese burdened with a debt of £4,000. Prosperous 
years followed. The Passionists were introduced in 
1846; Jesuits, 1848; Sisters of Mercy, 1857; Sister- 
hood of St. Joseph founded 1867; secular public in- 
struction established 1878; Adelaide created an arch- 
bishopric, and part of its territory formed into the 
Diocese of Port Au^sta, 1887. The bishops and 
archbishops of Adelaide have been: Bishops Francis 
Murphy (1844-58); Patrick B. Geoghegan, O.S.F. 
(1858-64); Lawrence B. Shiel, O.S.F. (1866-72); 
Archbishops Christopher A. Reynolds (1873-93); and 
John O’Reilly, transferred from Port Augusta (1895). 
Archbishop O’Reilly, who relieved his former dio- 
cese of a heavy debt, has gone far towards perform- 
ing a like service for that of Adelaide. Two gifted 
scientists of the Archdiocese were Father Hinter- 
ocker, S.J., a skilled naturalist, and Father Julian 


Tenison Woods, a prolific writer on Australian geol- 
ogy. Catholic weekly, “ The Southern Cross ” (Ade- 
laide). , . , 

Statistics (April, 1906). Parochial districts, 27; 
churches, 73; secular priests, 34; regular priests — 
11 Jesuit Fathers (14 lay brothers), 4 Dominicans, 
5 Passionist Fathers (1 lay brother), 4 Carmelites; 
Christian and Marist Brothers, 45; nuns (302) — 127 
Sisters of St Joseph, 86 Dominicans, 80 Sisters of 
Mercy, 5 Good Samaritans, 4 Loreto; colleges, 2; 
boarding schools (girls), 8; superior day schools, 16; 
primary schools, 35; charitable institutions, 9; chil- 
dren in Catholic schools, 4,306; Catholic population 
(estimate, 1905), 40,460— about one-seventh of total 


population. 

Statistical Register (various dates); Bennett, South Ams- 
iraZwin .-IZmanac (Adelaide, 1841); Ull.\thorne, Autobiography 
(London, 1892), Hodder, History of South Australia (London, 
1893); Moran, History of the Catholic Church in Australasia 
(Sydney, undated^ Woods, The Province of South Australia 
(Adelaide, 1895); Byrne, History of the Catholic Church in 
South Australia (Adelaide, I, 1896; II, 1902); Hodder, The 
Founding of South Australia (London, 1898); Woods, Port 


Augusta. 


Henry W. Cleary. 


Adelaide, Saint, Abbess, b. in the tenth century; 
d. at Cologne, 5 February, 1015. She was daughter 
of Megingoz, Count of Guelders, and when still very 
young entered the convent of St. Ursula in Cologne, 
where the Rule of St. Jerome was followed. When 
her parents founded the convent of Villich, opposite 
the city of Bonn, on the Rhine, Adelaide became 
Abbess of this new convent, and after some time in- 
troduced the Rule of St. Benedict, which appeared 
stricter to her than that of St. Jerome. The fame 
of her sanctity and of her gift of working miracles 
soon attracted the attention of St. Herbert, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, who desired her as abbess of 
St. Mary’s convent at Cologne, to succeed her sister 
Bertha, who had died. Oi3y upon the command of 
Emperor Otho III did Adelaide accept this new 
dignity. While Abbess of St. Mary’s at Cologne, she 
continued to be Abbess of Villich. She died at her 
convent in Cologne in the year 1015, but was buried 
at Villich, where her feast is solemnly celebrated on 
5 February, the day of her death. 

Ranbeck, The Benedictine Calendar (London, 1896); 
Lechner, Martyr ologium des Benedikiiner-Ordens (Augsburg, 
1855); Stadler, Heiligen-Lexikon (Augsburg, 1858); Moos- 
MXJELLER, Die LegendCj VII, 448. 

Michael O'it. 

Adelaide (Adelheid), Saint, b. 931; d. 16 Decem- 
ber, 999, one of the conspicuous characters in the 
struggle of Otho the Great to obtain the imperial 
crown from the Roman Pontiffs. She was the 
daughter of Rudolph II, King of Burgundy, who 
was at war with Hugh of Provence for the crown of 
Italy. The rivals concluded a peace in 933, by 
which it was stipulated that Adelaide should many 
Hugh’s son Lothaire. The marriage took place, 
however, only fourteen yeans later; Adelaide’s 
mother meantime married Hugh. By this time 
Berengarius, the Marquis of Ivrea, came upon the 
scene, claiming the Kingdom of Italy for himself. 
He forced Hugh to abdicate in favour of Lothaire, 
and is supposed to have afterwards put Lothaire 
to death by poison. He then proposed to unite 
Adelaide in marriage with his son, Adalbert. Re- 
fusing the offer, Adelaide was kept in almost solitary 
captivity, in the Castle of Garda, on the lake of that 
name. From it she was rescued by a priest named 
Martin, who dug a subterraneous passage, by 
which she escaped, and remained concealed in the 
woods, her rescuer supporting her, meantime, by 
the fish he caught in the lake. Soon, however, the 
Duke of Canossa, Alberto Uzzo, who had been ad- 
vised of the rescue, arrived and carried her off to 
his castle. While this was going on the Italian 
nobles, weary of Berengarius, had invited Otho to 
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invade Italy. He met with little resistance, and 
betook himself to Canossa where he met Adelaide, 
and married her on Christmas day, 951, at Pavia. 
This marriage gave Otho no new rights over Italy, 
but the enthusiasm of the people for Adelaide, whose 
career had been so romantic, appealed to them and 
made Otho’s work of subjugating the peninsula easy. 
In Germany she was the idol of her subjects, w^hile 
her husband lived. During the reign of her son 
Otho II, her troubles began, chiefly owing to the 
jealousy’ of her daughter-in-law, Theophano, and 
possibly also because of her excessive liberality in 
her works of charity. It resulted in her ’^vithdrawing 
from court and fixing her residence at Pavia, but a 
reconciliation was effected by the Abbot of Cluny, 
St. Mayeul- The same troubles broke out when her 
grandson came to the throne, the jealous daughter- 
in-law being yet unreconciled, and Adelaide was 
again forced into seclusion. But Theophano dying 
suddenly, Adelaide was recalled to assume the bur- 
den of a Regency. Her administration w^as char- 
acterized by the greatest wisdom. She took no^ re- 
venge upon her enemies; her court w’as like a religious 
house; she multiplied monasteries and churches in 
the various provinces, and was incessant in her 
efforts to convert the pagans of the North. In the 
last year of her reign she undertook a journey to 
Burgundy to reconcile her nephew Rudolph with 
his subjects, but died on the way at Seitz, in Alsace. 
She is not mentioned in the Roman martyrology, 
but her name appears in several calendars of Ger- 
many, and her relics are enshrined in Hanover. St. 
Odilo of Cluny wrote her life. 

Tiifi de’Santi Gentilucci, Decembre. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Adelham (or Adland), John Placid, a Protestant 
minister, b. in Wiltshire, who became a Catholic and 
joined the Benedictines. He was professed at St. 
Edward’s Monastery, Paris, 1652. He was Prior of 
St. Lawrence’s Monastery, at Dieulward from 1659 
to 1661, and was then sent to England and stationed 
at Somerset House from 1661 to 1675. Banished 
that year, he returned to England again and became 
a victim of the Popish Plot ” of Titus Oates. He 
was tried and condemned to death merely as a priest, 
17 January, 1678-79. Though reprieved, he was 
detained in Newgate Prison, where he died between 
the years 1681 and 1685. 

Gillow, B-ibl. Diet, of Engl. Gath. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Adelm, Saint. See Aldhelm. 

Adelmann, Bishop of Brescia in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Of unknown parentage and nationality, he 
was educated at the famous school of Chartres, in 
France, founded by Fulbert, and was considered 
one of his favourite scholars. Among his fellow 
students was Berengarius, to whom, at a later period, 
he addressed two letters. The second (incomplete) 
letter (P. L., CXLIII, 1289) is a valuable dogmatic 
exposition of the teaching of the Church on the 
Blessed Sacrament (Epist. de Eucharistiae Sacra- 
mento); the Benedictine editors of the '^Histoire 
litt^raire de la France” call it “one of the finest 
literary documents of the period”. It breathes a 
tender affection for Berengarius, the friend of the 
writer’s youth. Calvin called him “ barbarus, im- 
peritus, et sophista”. Adelmann seems to have be- 
come Bishop of Brescia in 1050, and to have taken 
an active share in the church-reform movement of 
the period, especially against the clerical abuses of 
simony and concubinage. 

Brischae in Kirchenlex., I, 222; Ughelli, Italia Sacra, IV, 
540; Hist. lAtt, de la France, VIII, 542. The edition of Schmid 
(Brunswick, 1770) is fuller than the one reprinted in Migne 
from the BiU. Lugd., XVIII, 438. 

Francis W. Gret. 

Adelophagi (d5i)Xws= secretly, and <pdyai=l eat), 


a sect mentioned by the anonymous author known 
as Praedestinatus (P. L., LIIl, 612). They pretended 
that a Christian ought to conceal himself from other 
men to take his nourishment, imagining that thus 
he imitated the Prophets, and basing their view on 
certain passages of Scripture. The author of Prse- 
destinatus said this was their only error, but Philas- 
trius intimates that they also rejected the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost. They seem to have flourished 
in the latter part of the fourth century. 

Hort m Diet. Christ Biog., I, 43. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Adelphians. See Messalians. 

Aden (Adane), Vicariate Apostolic op. — It com- 
prises all Arabia, and is properly known as the Vi- 
cariate Apostolic of Arabia and Aden. The present 
incumbent is the Rt. Rev. Bernardine Thomas 
Clark. It includes also the islands that depend 
geographically on Arabia, notably Perim and So- 
cotm. From 1839 to 1851, it was part of the Vi- 
cariate Apostolic of Egypt, when it was united to 
the African Vicariate of the Gallas of Abyssinia, 
under the Capuchins. In 1854 a secular ^ priest, 
Aloysius Sturla, became Prefect Apostolic there. 
Later the mission was given back to the Capuchins, 
under the Vicariate Apostolic of Bombay. In 1859 
it became an independent mission, and in 1875 it 
was again united to the African Vicariate. It was 
made an independent Vicariate Apostolic again in 
1888, and committed to the care of the Capuchins. 
The population of Aden, now a strongly fortified place, 
is about 40,000, Arabs, Somalis, Jews, and Indians, 
besides the British garrison and oflicials. The large 
and important harbour furnishes one of the principal 
coaling-stations of the British Empire. Being a free 
port, it has become the chief trading-centre for all 
the neighbouring countries. The British settlement 
dates from 1839, and the site is almost the most 
southerly on the Arabian coast, “ being a peninsula 
of an irregular oval form, of about fifteen miles in 
circumference, connected with the mainland by a 
narrow, sandy isthmus”. There are in this Vicariate 
Apostolic 11 missionary priests; 6 churches and 
chapels; 6 stations; 2 religious orders of men, and 1 
of women; 4 orphanages and 6 elementary schools. 
The Catholic population is about 1,500. 

Annuano Ecclesiastico (Rome, 1906); Battandier, An- 
nuaire povt. cath. (Paris, 1905), 344: Werner, Or6i« Terr. 
Cath. (Freiburg, 1890), 144; Missiones CatholicoB, (Rome, 1901.) 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Adeodatus, son of St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, 
b. 372; d. 388. St. Augustine was not converted 
to the Faith until he was thirty-two years of age. 
At seventeen he contracted an illicit relation with a 
young woman and Adeodatus was bom of this union. 
Augustine, in his delight, named him “Adeodatus”, 
i. e. the “gift of God’^ When Augustine went to 
Rome, and, later, to Milan, this young woman and 
the child went with him, and she and Augustine 
continued their guilty relations. The young Adeo- 
datus was the pride and hope of his parents, and pos- 
sessed of an extraordinary mental endowment. 
Bound by this natural enthralment, Augustine 
would not bring hims elf to break from it; and as the 
sinful union was an obstacle to his receiving the gift 
of faith, St. Monica, his mother, desired him to marry 
the mother of his child, feeling that then his mind 
would be enlightened by grace. Just as the name 
of the mother of Adeodatus has never been told, so 
also there has never been given the reason why she 
and Augustine did not marry at this juncture, though 
there was evidently some strong if not insurmountable 
one. Finally they separated. “She was stronger 
than I”, wrote St. Augustine, “and made her sacri- 
fice with a courage and a generosity which I was 
not strong enough to imitate”. She returned to 
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Carthage, whence she had come, and the grace which 
had led her to sacrifice the object of her affection 
further impelled her to bury herself in a monastery, 
where she might atone for the sin w’hich had been 
the price so long paid for it. She left the brilliant 
young boy, Adeodatus, with his father. Seeing the 
wonderful intelligence of his son, Augustine felt a 
sort of awe. ^‘The grandeur of his mind filled me 
with a kind of terror”, he says himself (De beata 
vit^, c. vi). Augustine received baptism at the age 
of tiiirty-two from the hands of St. Ambrose, the in- 
timate friend of St. Monica and himself. To aug- 
ment his joy, Adeodatus, Alypius, Augustine’s life- 
long associate, and a number of his closest friends, 
all became Christians on the same occasion and re- 
ceived baptism together. Monica, Augustine, Adeo- 
datus, who was now fifteen, and a son of Grace, if 
indeed “the child of my sin”, as Augustine had 
styled him in the bitterness of self-reproach and con- 
trition, together with the loyal Alypius, dwelt to- 
gether in a viUa at Cassiciacum, near Milan. The 
many conversations and investigations into holy 
questions and truths made it a Christian Academy, 
of more exalted philosophy than Plato’s. Adeodatus 
had his full share in many of these learned dis- 
cussions. He appears as interlocutor in his father’s 
treatise “De beat^ vita” (jpuer ille minimus omnium, 
that boy, the youngest of them all), and contributed 
largely to the treatise “De Magistro”, written two 
years later. He appears to have died soon after, in 
his sixteenth year. (See Augustine, St.). 

Moberly in Diet, of Christ Biog.^ I, 43; Pottjoitlat, 
Hist de St AugusUn, sa vie, ses ceuvres, etc., 7th ed., 1886; 
WoLFSGRiiBER, Atigustinits (Paderborn, 1888); Desjardins, 
Essai sur les confessions de St Augicstin (Paris, 1855). 

John J. a’ Bucket. 

Adeodatus I, Pope. See Deusdedit. 

Adeodatus (672-676), Saint, Pope, a monk of 
the Roman cloister of St. Erasmus on the Coelian 
Hill. He was active in the perfection of monastic 
discipline and in the repression of the Monothelite 
heresy. Little else is known of him. Of his corres- 
pondence only the letters for the Abbeys of St. 
Peter of Canterbury and St. Martin of Tours have 
been preserved. He is sometimes called Adeoda- 
tus II, his predecessor, Deusdedit, being occasionally 
known as Adeodatxis I. 

Liber. Pont, ed. Duchesne, I, 346-347; JArp:^, Reg. 
BR. Pont, I, 237; Mansi, CoU. Cone., XI, 101. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Adeste Fideles. — A hymn used at Benediction 
at Christmastide in France and England since the 
close of the eighteenth century. It was sung at the 
Portuguese Legation in London as early as 1797. 
The most popular musical setting tvas ascribed by 
Vincent NoveUo, organist there, to John Reading, 
who was organist at Winchester Cathedral from 
1675-81, and later at Winchester College. The 
hymn itself has been attributed to St. Bonaventure, 
but is not found among his works. It is probably 
of French or German authorship. It invites all the 
faithful to come to Bethlehem to worship the new- 
born Saviour. 

Julian, Diet, of Hymnologg s. v. 

Joseph Otten. 

Adiaphora. See Acts, Indifperent. 

Adi-Buddha. See Buddha. 

Adjuration (Lat. adjurare, to swear; to affirm by 
oath), an urgent demand made upon another to do 
something, or to desist from doing something, which 
demand is rendered more solemn and more irresistible 
by coupling with it the name of God or of some sacred 
person or thing. Such, too, was the primitive use 
of the word. In its theological acceptation, how- 
ever, adjuration never carries with it the idea of an 
oath, or the calling upon God to witness to the truth 


of -what is asserted. Adjuration is rather an earnest 
appeal, or a most stringent command requiring an- 
other to act, or not to act, under pain of divine visita- 
tion or the rupture of the sacred ties of reverence and 
love. Thus, when Christ was silent in the house of 
Caiphas, answering nothing to the things that were 
witnessed against Him, the High Priest would force 
Him to speak and so said to Him: “1 adjure Thee 
by the living God, that Thou tell us if Thou be the 
Christ the Son of God. ” (Matt., xxvi, 63.) Adjura- 
tion may be either deprecatory or imprecatory. The 
one implies deference, affection, reverence, or prayer; 
the other, authority, command, or menace. The one 
may be addressed to any rational creature except 
the demon; the other can be addressed only to in- 
feriors and to the demon. In Mark (v, 7) the man 
with the unclean spirit cast himself at the feet of 
Jesus saying: ^'What have we to do with Thee 
Jesus the Son of the Most High God? I adjure Thee 
that Thou torment me not.” The wretched man 
recognized that Christ was his superior, and his 
attitude was that of humility and petition. Caiphas, 
on the contrary, fancied himself vastly superior to 
the Prisoner before him. He stood and commanded 
Christ to declare Himself under pain of incurring 
the wrath of Heaven. It is hardly necessary to 
insist that one mode of adjuration is to be employed 
when addressing the Deity and quite another when 
dealing with the powers of darkness. Helpless man, 
calling upon Heaven to assist him, adds weight to 
his naked words by joining with them the persuasive 
names of those whose deeds and virtues are written 
in the Book of Life. No necessity is thereby laid 
upon the Almighty, and no constraint save that of 
benevolence and love. But when the spirit of dark- 
ness is to be adjured, it is never allowable to address 
him in the lan^age of peace and friendship. Satan 
must ever be approached as man’s eternal enemy. 
He must be spoken to in the language of hostility 
and command. Nor is there aught of presumption 
in such treatment of the evil one. It were indeed 
egregious temerity for man to cope single-handed 
with the devil and his ministers, but the name of 
God, reverently invoked, carries with it an efficacy 
which demons are unable to withstand. Nor should 
it be supposed that adjuration implies disrespect for 
the Almighty. If it is allowable to invoke the adora- 
ble name of God in order to induce others to build 
more securely upon our word, it must be equally per- 
missible to make use of the same means in order to 
impel others to action. Indeed, when used under due 
conditions, that is ^rin truth, in justice, and in judg- 
ment ”, adjuration is a positive act of religion, for it 
presujmoses on the part of the speaker faith in God 
and His superintending Providence, as well as an 
acknowledgment that He is to be reckoned with in 
the manifold affairs of life. What more beautiful 
form of prayer than that of the litany, wherein we 
beg immunity from evil through the Advent, the 
Birth, the Fasting, the Cross, the Death and Burial, 
the Holy Resurrection, and the wonderful Ascension 
of the fecond Person of the Blessed Trinity? Christ 
Himself recommends this form of invocation: “What- 
soever you shall ask the Father in My name, that 
will I do: that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son” (John, xiv, 13). Acting upon this promise, the 
Church ends all her more solemn prayers with the 
adjuration: Per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum 
(Through Our Lord Jesus Christ). St. Thomas de- 
clares that the words of Christ, “in My name they 
shaU cast out devils” (Mark, xvi, 17), give all be- 
lieving Christians warrant to adjure the spirit of 
evil. This, however, must not be done out of mere 
curiosity, for vainglory, or for any other unworthy 
motive. According to Acts (xix, 12), St. Paul was 
successful in casting out “wicked spirits,” whereas 
the Jewish exorcists, using magic arts purporting to 
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come from Solomon, ''attempted to invoke over them 
that had evil spirits, the name of the Lord Jesus, say- 
ing: 'I conjure you by Jesus, whom Paul preaches,' ” 
were leaped upon and overcome by those possessed, 
in such sort that they found it convenient "to flee 
out of that house, naked and w'ounded In ad- 
juring the demon one may bid him depart in the 
pame of the Lord, or in such other language as faith 
and piety may suggest; or he may drive him forth 
by the formal and fixed prayers of the Church. The 
first manner, which is free to all Christians, is called 
private adjuration. The second, which is reserved to 
the ministers of the Church alone, is called solemn. 
Solemn adjuration, or adjuration properly so called, 
corresponds to the Greek i^opKia-fj^s. It properly 
means an expelling of the evil one. In the Roman 
Ritual there are many forms of solemn adjuration. 
These are to be found, notably, in the ceremony of 
baptism. One is pronounced over the water, an- 
other over the salt, while many are pronounced over 
the child. Manifold and solemn as are the adjura- 
tions pronounced over the catechumen in baptism, 
those uttered over the possessed are more numerous 
and, if possible, more solemn. This ceremony, with 
its rubrics, takes up thirty pages of the Roman 
Ritual. It is, however, but rarely used, and never 
without the express permission of the bishop, for 
there is room for no end of deception and hallucina- 
tion when it is question of dealing with the unseen 
powers. (See Baptism; Devil; Exorcism.) 

BilliUart, Summa Sancti Thomce, V; Ballerini, Opus 
Theologicum Morale^ IV; Lehmktjhl, Theologia Moralis, I; 
Marc, Institniionea Morales Alphonsianoe, I; Ligtjori, V, 2, 
appendix. * 

T. S. Duggan. 

Administrator. — ^The term Administrator in its 
general sense signifies a person who administers 
some common affairs, for a longer or shorter period, 
not in his own name or in virtue of the ordinary 
jurisdiction attached to a certain office, but in the 
name and by the authority of a superior officer by 
whom he is delegated. In this sense vicars-, and 
prefects-apostolic, vicars-capitular and even vicars- 
general are sometimes closed as administrators. 
In the stricter sense, however, this term is applied by 
modem writers to a person, usually a cleric and but 
rarely a layman, to whom the provisional adminis- 
tration of certain ecclesiastical affairs is entrusted 
by fecial papal or episcopal appointment. Although 
in itself delegated, the power of an administrator 
may be quasi-ordinary with the right of subdele- 
gating. Its extent depends entirely on the tenor of his 
comimssion. His jurisdiction may extend to tem- 
poralities only, or to spiritual matters exclusively, 
or it may comprise both. There are three kinds of 
administrators who deserve special mention: (1) 
Administrators of dioceses; (2) Admin^trators of 
parishes; (3) Administrators of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. 

(1) AdminisiTotors of dioceses. Inasmuch as these 
administrators are ap^inted only by the Apostolic 
See, the title of Aaministrator Apostolic applies 
principally to clergymen, bishops, or priests, who 
are appointed directly by the Holy See, with epis- 
copal jurisdiction to administer the affairs, temporal, 
or spiritual, or both, of a diocese. Their power is 
very n^rly the same as that of vicars-, and prefects- 
apostolic. A provicar is in fact simply an adminis- 
trator apostolic. Unless it be otherwise stated in 
the brief of appointment, the administrator apostolic 
has full episcopal jurisdiction, although in its exercise 
he is bound by the same laws as the bishop himself. 
Thus, for instsmce, in the United States the adminis- 
trator of the diocese is bound to take the advice or to 
get the consent of the diocesan consultors, in the 
same manner as the bishop (III PL C. Balt., n. 22). ’ 
For the event ofihis deatn, the affministrator. apos- 


tolic may designate in ad\^ance his own successor. 
His support must come from the diocese which he 
administers, unless otherwise provided for. While 
the^ jurisdiction of the administrator apostolic is 
similar to that of the bishop, yet his honorary rights 
are greatly limited. Even if he has episcopal orders, 
he cannot use the throne, nor the seventh candle, nor 
honorary deacons, although he has the right of the 
crosier. His name is not mentioned in the canon, 
nor is the anniversary of his consecration commemo- 
rated. Administrators apostolic may be appointed 
in two cases: (a) Sede impeditd; that is, when the 
bishop of the diocese is unable any longer to adminis- 
ter the affairs of the diocese either through infirmity, 
insanity, imprisonment, banishment, or because of 
excprmnunication or si^pension. In this case the 
jurisdiction of the administrator, though he were a 
simple priest, is the same as that of the bishop, who 
can no longer interfere in the affairs of the cfiocese. 
On the death of the bishop the administrator remains 
in office until recalled by Rome, or until the new 
bishop takes charge of the diocese; (b) Sedevacante, 
when a diocese which has no cathedral chapter be- 
comes vacant by the resignation, or the removal, or 
the death of its bishop. Where there is a cathedral 
chapter it will in those cases elect a vicar-capitular to 
administer the diocese. Otherwise an administrator 
must be chosen or appointed who will provisionally 
administer the diocese until confirmed by the Holy 
See. In missionary countries the bishop or vic^- 
apostolie may himself designate the future adminis- 
trator of the diocese or vicariate. If he neglects to 
do so, after his death an administrator is appointed 
by the nearest bishop or vicar-apostolic, or, in the 
United States, by the metropolitan and in his absence 
by the senior bishop of the province. In China and 
East India, if no^ provision for a provicar is made by 
the vicar-apostolic, the priest longest in the mission 
becomes administrator apostolic of the vicariate. In 
c£^e of doubt or other difficulties, the decision rests 
with the nearest vicar-apostolic. When a diocese 
becomes vacant by the resignation of the bishop, he 
may be appointed by Rome administrator of the 
same diocese until his successor take possession of it. 
When a diocese is divided, the bishop may become 
administrator of the new diocese, or, if transferred 
to the new diocese, become administrator of the old 
one, until a bishop is appointed for the vacant see. 

(2) Administrators of parishes — sometimes called 
parish vicars, curates, or coadjutors. They may be 
appointed for the same reasons as an administrator 
apostolic, namely, for a vacant parish, or during the 
lifetime of the rector or pastor who has become 
unfit for the administration of the parish, or during 
his absence for a longer period, ^ch an adminis- 
trator is usually appointed by the bishop of the dio- 
cese, with full jurisdiction over parish affairs and 
with a sufficient revenue for his support, which ac- 
cording to circumstances may be derived from the 
parish, or from the pastor, or from both. His office 
and jurisdiction cease either by recall or by appoint- 
ment of a new pastor. In the United States, when 
an irremovable rector of a parish makes an appeal 
against his removal by the bishop, the bishop must 
appoint an administrator of the parish until the 
appeal is decided by the higher authority (III PL C. 
Balt., n. 286). Among these parish admimstra- 
tors may be classed the so-calleci pei^etual or per- 
manent curates of parishes which are under the 
jurisdiction of some convent or monastery, and of 
which the rector or curate is appointed not by the 
bishop of the diocese, hut by the superior of such 
convent. The case is far more frequent in Europe 
than in America. The charge of the parish is con- 
sidered to be with the monastery, and the curate is 
merely the administrator of the parish for the con- 
vent. 
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(3) Administrators of ecclesiastical institutions^ as 
seminaries, colleges, hospitals, asylums, convents, 
etc., which in the language of canon law are usually 
called loca pia, pious places; that is, religious and 
charitable institutions. Inasmuch as all ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions within a diocese, with the exception 
of those privileged by papal exemption ”, are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the bishop, it is e\idently 
within his power to appoint a special or extraordinary 
administrator for any of these institutions, whenever 
he considers such a measure necessaiy for the welfare 
or the protection of such institution.^ It is true, 
the institution may, under certain conditions, appeal 
against the appointment of such an administrator or 
against the person so appointed. The^ Holy See 
having supreme j'urisdiction over all institutions 
within the Church, may appoint administrators for 
any ecclesiastical institution, according to its own 
judgment, without recourse or appeal against its 
action. Administrators (executors) may also be 
appointed by popes or bishops to take charge of 
certain pious bequests and legacies made in favour 
of the Church or for the spiritual good of her members. 
Although the administration of all ecclesiastical 
affairs, even those of a temporal and material nature, 
belongs by the constitutional law of the Church 
exclusively to the hierarchy, yet she often allows 
laymen to take part in the administration of her 

temporalities. ^ 

In regard to Adminisiratora of Dioceses, consmt Ferrabi, 
Theorica et Praxis Regiminia D%CBce8ani prcesertim Sede Va- 
cante (Paris, 1876); Smith, Elements of Ecclesmsttcal Law 
(New York, 1877), I, 425; Concilium Plenartum Balti- 
morense, 11 , nn. 9^99. 

S. G. Messmer. 


Administrator (of Ecclesiastical Property), 
one charged with the care of church property. 
Supreme administrative authority in regard to all 
ecclesiastical temporalities resides in the Sovereign 
Pontiff, in virtue of his primacy^ of jurisdiction. 
The pope’s power in this connection is solely ad- 
ministrative, as he cannot be said properly^ to be 
the owner of goods belonging either to the universal 
Church or to particular churches. Pontifical ad- 
ministrative authority is exercised principally through 
the Propaganda, the Fabrica of St. Peter, the Camera 
Apostofica, the Cardinal Camerlengo, and finds fre- 
quent recognition and expression in the decrees of 
councils held throughout the world. In each diocese 
the administration of property belongs primarily 
to the bishop, subject to the superior authority of 
the Holy See. From the very beginning of the life 
of the Church, this power has been a part of the 
episcopal ofl&ce (can. 37, Can. Apost., Lib. II, cap. 
XXV, xxvii, XXXV. Const. Apost.). On him all inferior 
administrators depend, unless they have secured an 
exemption by law, as in the case of religious orders. 
Therefore, if an arrangement exists by_ which the 
administration of certain diocesan or parish property 
is entrusted to some members of the clergy or to 
laymen, the discipline of the Church, nevertheless, 
maintains the bishop in supreme control with the 
right to direct and modify, if need be, the action taken 
by subordinate administrators. One of the impor- 
tant duties of a parish priest is the administration of 
the moneys and goods belonging to his church. The 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, Tit. IX, Cap, 
iii, gives detailed regulations concerning the manner 
in which a rector is to acquit himself of this obliga- 
tion. Among other things, it is reqmred that he 
shall keep an accurate record of receipts, expendi- 
tures, and debts; that he shall prepare an inventory 
containing a list of all things belon^ng to the church, 
of its income and financial obligations; that one copy 
of this inventory shall be deposited in the archives of 
the parish and another in the diocesan archives; that 
every year necessary changes shall be made in this 
inventory and signified to the chancellor. The 


authority of the parish priest is circumscribed by 
the general authority of the bishop and by special 
enactments which prevent him from taking any 
important step without the express written per- 
mission of the ordinary. 

In many places laymen are called to a part in the 
care of church property, sometimes in recognition of 
particular acts of generosity, more often because 
their co-operation with the parish priest will be 
beneficial on account of their experience in temporal 
matters. Although the origin of the modem fabrica, 
or board of laymen, is placed by some in the four- 
teenth and by others in the sixteenth century, the 
intervention of laymen really goes back to very 
early times, since w^e find it referred to in councils of 
the seventh century. Lay administrators remain 
completely subject to the bishop in the same manner 
as the parish priest. The difficulties caused by the 
illegal pretensions of trustees in the United States 
during the early part of the last century evoked from 
the Holy See a reiteration of the doctrine of the 
Church regarding diocesan and^parish administration, 
notably in a brief of Gregory XVI (12 August, 1841) 
wherein the Pope declared anew that the right of 
such inferior administrators depends entirely on the 
authority of the bishop, and that they can do only 
what the bishop has empowered them to do. In 
some dioceses where the system of administration 
by lay trustees is in vogue the regulations and dis- 
cipline of the Catholic Church are made a part of the 
by-laws of church corporations, a measure which is 
of great advantage in case of a process before the 
secular courts. The administration of property 
belonging to religious institutes imder the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary rests naturally with their supe- 
riors, but the bishop may reserve to himself in the 
constitutions a large right of control and supervision. 
In reference to institutes under the jurisdiction of 
the Holy See the bishop’s right is limited to signing 
the report sent to Rome every third year by the 
superior. Religious orders are exempt from dio- 
cesan control in the administration of their property, 
but are bound, when engaged in parochial work, to 

g resent to the bishop a report of the amounts they 
ave received for parochial purposes, and of the use 
made of such contributions. The exclusive rights of 
ecclesiastical authorities in the administration of 
church property have been denied in practice by 
civil authorities, often with the result of serious 
injustice and hardship to particular churches, 
especially during the last two centuries. ^ Hence the 
care taken in various councils to admonish adminis- 
trators to secure the titles to church property in 
accordance with the provisions of secular law, e. g. 
Ill Plen. Balt., no. 266. 

Zech, De ‘jure rerum ecclesiasticarum; Meurer, Begriff und 
Eigenihiimer der he%l%gen Sachen; II Concilium Plenarium 
Baltimorense, IV; III Concilium ^Plenarium Baltimorense, IX. 

John T. Creagh. 

Admonitions, Canonical, a preliminary means 
used by the Church towards a suspected person, 
as a preventive of harm or a remedy of evil. In the 
Instruction emanating in 1880, by direction of 
Leo XIII, from the Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars to the bishops of Italy, and giving them 
the privilege to use a summary procedure in trials 
of the clergy for criminal or disciplinary transgres- 
sions, Article IV decrees: Among the preservative 
measures are chiefly to be reckoned the spiritual 
retreat, admonitions, and injunctions’^; Article VI: 
^‘The canonical admonitions may be made in a 
paternal and private manner (even by letter or by 
an intermediary person), or in legal form, but always 
in such a way that proof of their having been made 
shall remain on record.” 

These admonitions are to be founded upon a sus- 
picion of guilt excited by public rumour, and after 
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an investigation to be made by one having due au- 
thority, with the result of establishing a reasonable 
basis for the suspicion. Upon slender foundation 
the superior should not even admonish, unless the 
suspected person has given on previous occasions 
serious motive for fault-finding. Admonitions may 
be either paternal or legal (canonical) . If the grounds 
are such as to produce a serious likelihood, or half- 
proof, they will suffice for a paternal admonition, 
which is administered after the following manner: 
The prelate either personally or through a con- 
fidential delegate informs the suspected person of 
what has been said about him, without mentioning 
the source of information, and without threat, but 
urges amendment. If the party suspected can at 
once show that there is no basis for suspicion, nothing 
further is to be done in the matter. If his denial 
does not banish the doubts about him, the prelate 
should try by persuasion, exhortation, and breech- 
ings to induce him to avoid whatever may be a near 
occasion of wrong, and to repair the harm or scandal 
given. If this is not effective, the prelate may begin 
the judicial procedure. If the proofs at hand are 
inadequate, this is not advisable; he should rather 
be content with watchfulness, and with using negative 
penalties, such as withholding special offices and, 
where no slur could be manifest on the suspect^s 
reputation, by withdrawing those before held. If 
the suspect does not answer to the summons, the 
prelate’s suspicion reasonably increases, and he 
should then depute a reliable person to seek an in- 
terview with him, and to report to him the result. 
If he should refuse to deal with the delegate, the 
latter in the name of the delegating prelate should 
through another or by letter send a second and a 
third peremptory call, and give proof of the further 
refusal, with evidence that the summons has been 
received; now the suspect is presumed guilty. Thus 
the way is paved for the above-mentioned canonical 
or legal admonition. The assumed half-proof is 
strengthened, first, by the contumacy of the suspect; 
secondly, by his confession of the charge in question. 
An accusation issuing from a reliable person, as also 
a prevalent evil reputation, may supply for the defect 
of proof needed for indictment. Eor the paternal 
admonition it is enough that this evil reputation 
should be spread among less responsible persons, 
but for the legal admonition the evil reputation 
should emanate from serious and reliable persons. 
The legal admonition is to a great extent akin to the 
summons to judgment. It is alw^ays desirable for 
the suspect, and for the honour of the Church, that 
the prelate should arrange the matter quietly and 
amicably. Hence he should, by letter or through 
a delegate whose authority is made knowm, summon 
the suspect, informing^ him that a serious charge has 
been made against him. The summons, if not re- 
sponded to. ^ould be made a second and a third 
time. If contumacious, the suspect gives ample 
^ound lor an indictment. If there be any urgency 
in the case, one peremptory summons, declaring it 
to take the place of the three, will suffice. The 
prelate may still feel that he has not enough evi- 
dence to prove the delinquency. He may allow the 
suspect to purge himself of the suspicion or accxjsa- 
tion by his oath and the attestation of two or more 
reliable persons that they are persuaded of his 
innocence and that they trust his word. If he can- 
not find such vouchers for his innocence, and yet 
there be no strictly legal proof of his guilt (though 
there are grave reasons for suspicion), the prelate 
may foUow the legal admonition by a special precept 
or command, according to the character of the sus- 
pected delinquency. The infringement of this pre- 
cept will entail the right to inflict the penalty wmch 
should be mentioned at the time the command is 
given. This must be done by the prelate or his 
I.— 10 


delegate in a formal l^al way before two witnesses 
and the notary of his curia, be signed by them, 
and by the suspect if he so desires. The paternal 
admonition is to be kept secret; the legal admonition 
is a recognized part of the ‘"acts” for future pro- 
cedure. 

PiERANTONELLx, Praxis FoH Eccl. (Rome, 1883); Droste- 
Messmer, Canon. Proced. in Crim. and Dwc. Cases (New 
York, 1886); Smith, Elements of Ecclesiastical Law (New 
York, 1877). 

R. L, Burtsell. 

Admont, a Benedictine abbey in Styria, Austro- 
Hungary, on the river Enns, about fifty miles south 
of Linz. St. Hemma, Countess of Friesach and 
Zeltschach, is regarded as its foundress, for upon 
entering the convent at Gurk she left her lands for 
the building of a monastery near the salt worlm of 
Hall. The foundation, however, was not begun 
untn 1072, more than a quarter of a century after the 
Saint’s death, and two years later the abbey church 
was consecrated by Gebhard von Helfenstein, Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, in honour of St. Blasius. This 
prelate also brought twelve Benedictines from Salz- 
burg as a nucleus for the new community. During 
the first century of its existence, Admont rose into 
prominence particularly under the Abbots Wolfhold 
and Gottfried of Venningen; the former founded a 
convent for the education of girls of noble families, 
while under the latter thirteen of its monks were 
chosen abbots of other monasteries. A period of 
decline followed after the middle of the thirteenth 
century, when war and rapine did much injury. A 
new era opened under Abbot Henry VII (1275-97), 
and the work of restoration was completed by 
Engelbert (1297-1331), The abbey suffered again 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries from the in- 
roads of the Turks and the prevailing social disturb- 
ances, and the Reformation made itself felt within 
the cloister. The Abbot Valentine was even forced 
to resign on account of his leaning towards the new 
doctrines. With the return of more peaceful times, 
the educational work of the abbey extended and a 
faculty of philosojjhy and theology was added to the 
gymnasium, of which the cloister school had been the 
germ. The gymnasium, however, was afterwards 
transferred to Leoden and later to Judenburg, when 
it became independent of Admont. In 1^5 the 
abbey and church were burnt, but were soon rebuilt. 
The first abbot was Isingrin. Not a few of his suc- 
cessors were men of great learning and zeal, and 
under their guidance Admont became an important 
factor in the history of Styria. The second abbot, 
Giselbert, introduced the reform of Cluny. Engel- 
bert was the author of a number of works, chiefly 
theological. Albert von Muchar, who taught at the 
University of Graz and is known for his historical 
works, may also be mentioned. 

WicHNER, Geschichte d. Benedictinersiiftes Admont (Gra*, 
1874-80); Wolesgr-ober, in, iCirc^eniex., I, 235-237; Cheva- 
lier, Topo-bibl. (Paris, 1894-99) s. v. 

H. M. Brock. 

Ado of Vienne, Saint, bom about 800, in the dio- 
cese of Sens; d. 16 December, 875. He was brought 
up at the Benedictine Abbey of Ferri^res, and had 
as one of his masters the Abbot Lupus Servatus, 
one of the most celebrated humanists of those times. 
By his brilliant talents and assiduous application 
Ado gained the esteem of his masters and school- 
mates, while his ready obedience, deep humility, and 
sincere piety foreshadowed his future holine^. 
Though urged on all sides to enter upon a career in 
the world, to which his nobility^ of birth and great 
intellectual abilities entitled him, he consecrated 
himself entirely to God by taking the Benedictine 
habit at Ferri^res. When Markward, a monk of 
Ferridres, became Abbot of Prum near Trier, he 
applied for Ado to teach the sacred sciences there. 
His request was granted. Soon, however, certain 
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envious monks of Priim conceived an implacable 
hatred against Ado, and upon the death of Mark- 
ward, turned him out of their monastery. With the 
permission of his abbot, Ado now made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, where he remained five years. He then 
went to Ravenna, where he discovered an old Roman 
martyrology which served as the basis for his own 
renovmed martyrology published in 858, which is 
generally knowm as the “Martyrology of Ado ”. At 
Lyons he was received with open arms by the Arch- 
bishop, St. Remigius, who, wuth the consent of the 
Abbot of Ferneres, appointed him pastor of the 
Church of St. Roman near Vienne. In 860 he be- 
came Archbishop of Vienne, and a year later re- 
ceived the pallium from Nicholas I. By word and 
example he began reforming the laxity of his priests, 
and he gave them strict orders to instruct the laity 
in the necessary doctrines of Christianity. His own 
life was a model of humility and austerity. When 
Lothaire 11, King of Lorraine, had unjustly dis- 
missed his wife Theutberga and the papal legates 
at the Synod of Metz had been bribed to sanction 
the King’s marriage to his concubine AValdrada, 
Ado hastened to Rome, and reported the crime to 
the Pope, w'ho thereupon annulled the acts of the 
synod. Besides the “ Martyrology ’ ’ mentioned above 
Ado wrote a chronicle from the beginning of the 
world to A. D. 874,“Ghronicon de VI setatibus mundi ”, 
and the lives of St. Desiderius and St. Theuderius. 
Ado’s name is in the Roman martyrology and at 
Vienne his feast is celebrated on 16 December, the 
day of his death. 

Butler, Lives of the Saints, 16 Dec.; for his praise Ma- 
BiLLON, Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. (1680), IV (2), 262-275; 
Ebert, Gesch. der lat. Lift, des Miitelalters (1880), II. 384- 
387; Lechner, Martyrologium des Benediktiner-Ordens (Augs- 
burg, 1858); H. Achelis, Die Martyrologien, ihre Geschimte 
und ihr Wert (Berlin, 1900). For his martyrology P. JD., 
CXXIII, 9 sqq. 

Michael Ott. 

Adonai lord, ruler, is a name bestowed 

upon God in the Old Testament. It is retained in 
the Vulgate and its dependent versions, Exod., vi, 3; 
Judith, xvi, 16. No other name applied to God is 
more definite and more easily understood than this. 
Etymologically it is the plural of Adon^ with the 
suffix of the possessive pronoun, first person, singular 
number. This plural has been subjected to various 
explanations. It may be looked upon as a plurale 
abstractum, and as such it would indicate the fullness 
of divine sway and point to God as the Lord of lords. 
This explanation has the endorsement of Hebrew 
grammarians, who distinguish a plurale mrium^ or 
virtutum. Others prefer to designate this form as 
plurale excellerdice, magnitudinis, or plurale majes- 
tatis. To look upon it as a form of politeness such 
as the German Sie for du^ or French vom for tu is 
certainly not warranted by Hebrew usage. The 
possessive pronoun has no more significance in this 
word than it has in Rabbi (my master), Monsieur, or 
Madonna. Adonai is also the perpetual substitute 
for the ineffable Name Yahve, to which it lends its 
vowel signs. Whenever, therefore, the word Yahve 
occurs in the text, the Jew will read Adonai. 

Kautzsch-Gesenius, Hehroeische Orammatik (Leipzig, 
1896); Dalman, Gottesname und seine Geschichte (Berlin, 
1889); Stape, JBiblische Theologie des Alien Testaments (Tubin- 
gen, 1905). _ „ 

E. Heinlein. 

Adonias, Hebrew: ’Adoniyah\ ^Adoniyahuh, Yah- 
weh is Lord; Septuagint: ’A5wrias. — I. Adonias, 
the fourth son of King David, was born in Hebron, 
during his father’s sojourn in that city (III Kings, i, 
4, 5; I Paralip., iii, 1, 2). Nothing is known of his 
mother, Haggith, except her name. Nothing is 
known, likewise, of Adonias himself until the last 
days of his father’s reign, when he suddenly appears 
as a competitor for the Jewish crown. He was then 
thirty-five years old, and of comely appearance 


(III Kings, i, 6). Since the death of Absalom he 
ranked next in succession to the throne in the order 
of birth, and as the prospect of his father’s death 
was now growing near, he not unnaturally cherished 
the hope of securing the succession. A younger son 
of David, Solomon, however, stood in the way of 
his ambition. The aged monarch had determined 
tc appoint as his successor this son of Bethsabee, 
in preference to Adonias, and the latter was well 
aware of the fact. Yet, relying pn his father’s 
past indulgence, and still more on his present weak- 
ened condition, Adonias resolved to seize the throne, 
without, however, arousing any serious opposition. 
At first he simply set up a quasi-royal state, with 
chariots, horses, and fifty running footmen. As this 
open profession ot his ambition did not meet with 
a rebuke from the too indulgent King, he proceeded 
a step farther. He now strove to win to his cause 
the heads of the military and the religious forces 
of the nation, and was again successful in his at- 
tempt. Joab, David’s oldest and bravest general, 
and Abiathar, the ablest and most influential high- 
priest in David’s reign, agreed to side with him. 
It was only then that, surrounded by a powerful 
party, he ventured to take what was practically the 
last step towards the throne. He boldly invited to a 
great banquet in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
all his adherents and all his brothers, except of 
course Solomon, to have himself proclaimed king. 
The sacrificial feast took place near the fountain 
Rogel, southeast of the Holy City, and everything 
seemed to presage fuU success. It is plain, however, 
that Adonias had misconceived the public feeling 
and over-estimated the strength of his position. 
He had formidable opponents in the prophet Nathan, 
the high priest Sadoc, and Banaias, the valiant head 
of the veteran body-guard; and in going away from 
Jerusalem he had left the weak old king subject 
to their united influences. Quick to seize the op- 
portunity, Nathan prevailed upon Bethsabee to 
remind David of his promise to nominate Solomon 
as his successor, and to acquaint him with Adonias’s 
latest proceedings. During her interview with the 
aged ruler Nathan himself entered, confirmed Beth- 
sabee’s report, and obtained for her David’s solemn 
reassertion that Solomon should be king. Acting 
with a surprising vigour, David summoned at once 
to his presence Sadoc, Nathan, and Banaias, and 
bade them take Solomon upon the royal mule to 
Gihon (probably “the Virgin’s Fountain”), and 
there to anoint and proclaim the son of Bethsabee 
as his successor. His orders were promptly complied 
with; the anointed Solomon returned to Jerusalem 
amidst the enthusiastic cheers of the people, and 
took solemn possession of the throne. 

Meanwhile, Adonias’ banquet had quietly pro- 
ceeded to its end, and his guests were about to pro- 
claim him king, when a blare of trumpets sounded 
in their ears, causing Joab to wonder what it might 
mean. Suddenly, Jonathan, Abiathar’s son, entered 
and gave a detailed account of all that had been 
done in Gihon and in the Holy City, Whereupon 
all the conspirators took to flight. To secure im- 
munity, Adonias fled to the altar of holocausts, 
raised by bis father on Mount Moria, and clung 
to its horns, acknowledging Solomon’s royal dignity, 
and begging for the new king’s oath that his life 
should be spared. Solomon simply pledged his word 
that Adonias should suffer no nurt, provided that 
he would henceforth remain loyal in all things. This 
was indeed a magnanimous promise on the part of 
Solomon, for in the East Adonias’s attempt to seize 
the throne was punishable with death. Thus con- 
ditionally pardoned, Adonias left the altar, did 
obeisance to the new monarch, and withdrew safely 
home (III Kings, i, 5-53). 

It might be naturally expected that after this 
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utter failure of his ambitions efforts, Adonias would 
be satisfied with the peaceful obscurity of a private 
life. Solomon was now in possession of the royal 
power, and although his first exercise of it had been 
an act of clemency towards his rival, it could hardly 
be supposed that he would treat with the same 
leniency a second attempt of Adonias to secure the 
crown." Gratitude, fidelity, and due regard for his 
own safety should, therefore, have caused Adonias 
to give up his ambitious dreams. He seems, how- 
ever, to have looked upon Solomon’s deed of clemency 
as an act of weakness, and to have thought that he 
might be more successful in another attempt to 
reach the throne. In fact, soon after his father’s 
death he adroitly petitioned, through Bethsabee, 
the queen mother, to be allowed to marry the Suna- 
mitess, Abisag, one of the waves of the deceased 
monarch. The petition Avas made wath a view to 
reassert his claim to the royal dignity, and he ap- 
parently relied on Solomon’s supposed w^eakness 
of character not to dare to refuse his request. But 
again the event soon proved how greatly mistaken 
he Avas in his calculation. Scarcely had his request 
reached Solomon Avhen the king’s AATath broke 
forth against Adonias’ perfidy. Wifh the most 
solemn oath the monarch pronounced him worthy 
of death, and without the least delay the sword of 
Banaias carried out the royal sentence (III Kings, ii, 
13-24). Thus did Adonias perish, a victim of his OAvn 
heedless ambition. The Scriptural account of his 
vain efforts to deprive Solomon of the throne which 
God had expressly intended for him (II Kings, vii, 
12-16; I Paralip., xxii, 7-10) teaches how divine 
Providence overrules man’s ambitious schemes. It 
is a model of vivid narration and of perfect faithful- 
ness to Oriental life. In particular, if it nowhere 
charges Solomon Avith excessive severity in putting 
Adonias to death, it is because, according to Eastern 
notions, the latter’s conduct fully deserved that 
punishment. 

II. Adonias, one of the Levites sent by King 
Josaphat to teach the people in the cities of Juda 
(II Paralip., xvii, 8). F. E. Gigot. 

Adoption. — In the Old Testament. — ^Adoption, 
as defined in canon law, is foreign to the Bible. The 
incidents in Exod., ii, 10, and Esther, ii, 7, ii, 15, can- 
not be adduced as examples to the contrary, for the 
original text contains but a vague expression instead 
of the word “adopted ”, and the context merely im- 
plies that Moses and Esther were the proteges of 
their respective benefactors. The people of Israel 
enjoyed a similar privilege at the hands of God. The 
facts mentioned in Gen., xlviii, 5, however, bear close 
resemblance to adoption taken in its strict sense. 

In the New Testament. — St. Paul introduces the 
word adoption (vlode<rLa) into the New Testament 
(Rom., viii, 15, 23; Gal., iv, 5; Eph., i, 5), and applies 
it to a special relationship (sonship) of man towards 
God, brought about by the indwelling in our soul of 
the “Spirit of God”. This Spirit gives us a new, a 
supernatural life, the life of grace, together with the 
consciousness (Rom., viii, 16) that this new life comes 
from God, and that we are consequently the children 
of God, endowed with the privilege of calling Him 
Abba^ “Father”, and of being His heirs Jlom., 
viii, 17; Gal.,- iv, 6). This adoption wiU be consum- 
mated when to the “first fruits of the Spirit”, of 
which our soul is made the recipient in this life, is 
^ded the “redemption of our body” (Rom., Adii, 23) 
in the life to come. 

CoRNELY, Epistola ad Romanos (Paris, 1896); EsTitxs, 
In Pavh Epistolas (Mainz, 1858); Van Stebnkiste, In Pauli 
Epistolas (Bruges, 1886); Lightfoot, iSff. Paul’s Episde to 
the Galatians (Cambridge, London, 1865); Sandat, EpisUe to 
(fee Romans (New York, 1895); Zogkler, Galaterbrief (Mun- 
ich, 1894); Luthardt, Der Brief Pauli an die R&mer (Miinich, 
1894); Many in ViG., Diet, de la Bible (Paris, 1895) s. v. 

E. Heinlein. 


Adoption, C.inonic.vl. — In a legal sense, adoption 
is an act by which a person, with the co-operation of 
the public authority, selects for his child one who 
does not belong to him. In Roman law adrogatio 
was the name 'given to the adoption of one already 
of full age (sui ]uris); datio in adoptionem, w^hen one 
was giA^en in adoption by one haAung control or power 
OA'er him. The adoption was full {plena) if the 
adopting father was a relative in an ascending scale 
of the one adopted; less full {minus plena) if there 
was no such natural tie. Perfect adoption placed 
the adopted under the control of the adopter, whose 
name was taken, and the adopted was made necessary 
heir. The adoption was less perfect which consti- 
tuted the adopted necessary heir, in case the adopter 
should die without a will. The rule was that a man, 
not a woman, could adopt; that the adopter should 
be at least 18 years older than the adopted; that the 
adopter should be of full age, and older than 25 years. 
In Athens the power of adoption was allowed to all 
citizens of sound mind. Adoption was A^ery fre- 
quent among the Greeks and Romans, and the cus- 
tom was very strictly regulated in their laws. 

The Church made its own the Roman law of 
adoption, with its legal consequences. Pope Nicholas 
I (858-867) spoke of this law as venerable, when in- 
culcating its observance upon the Bulgarians. Hence 
adoption, under the title cognatio legalis, or “legal 
relationship”, was recognized by the Church as a 
diriment impediment of marriage. This legal re- 
lationship sprang from its resemblance to the natural 
relationship (and made a bar to marriage): 1° civil 
paternity between the adopter and the adopted, 
and the latter’s legitimate natural children, even 
after the dissolution of the adoption; 2° civil brother- 
hood between the adopted ana the legitimate natural 
children of the adopter, until the adoption was 
dissolved, or the natural children were placed under 
their own control (sui juris); 3° affinity arising 
from the tie of adoption between the adopted and 
the adopter’s wife, and between the adopter and 
the adopted’s wife. This was not removed by the 
dissolution of the adoption. The Church recognized 
in the intimacy consequent upon these legal rektions 
ample grounds for placing a bar on the hope of 
marriage, out of respect for public propriety, and to 
safeguard the morals of those brought into such close 
relations. The (k)de of Justinian modified the older 
Roman law by determining that the rights derived 
from the natural parentage were not lost by adoption 
by a stranger. This gave rise to another distinction 
between perfect and imperfect adoption. But as 
the modification of Justinian made no change in the 
customary intimacy brought about by the adoption, 
so the Church at no time expressly recognized any 
distinction between the perfect and less perfect adop- 
tion as a bar to marriage. There arose, however, 
among canonists a controversy on this subject, 
some contending that only the perfect adoption was 
a diriment impediment to mamage. Benedict XIV 
(De Syn. Dicec., I, x, 5) tells of this discussion and, 
while giAung no positive decision, lays down the prin- 
ciple that all controversies must be decided in this 
matter in accord Avith the substantial sanctions of 
the Roman law. This is a key to the practical 
question which to-day arises from the more or less 
serious modifications which the Roman, or Civil, law 
has undergone in almost all the countries where it 
held sway, and hence flows the consequent doubt, 
at times, whether this diriment impediment of legal 
relationship stiH exists in the eyes of the Church. 
Wherever the substantial elements of the Roman 
law are retained in the new codes, the Church recog- 
nizes this relationship as a diriment impediment in 
accord with the principle laid doA^ by Benedict XIV. 
This is thoroughly recognized by the Congregation of 
the Holy Office in its positive decision with regard 
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to the Code of the Neapolitan Kingdom (23 February, 
1853). In Great Britain and the Tnited States 
legal adoption, in the sense of the Roman law, is not 
recognized. Adoption is regulated in the United 
States by State statutes; generally it is accom- 
plished by mutual obligations assumed in the manner 
prescribed by law. It is usually brought before the 
county clerk, as in Texas, or before the probate 
judges, as in New Jersey. In such cases the relation 
of parent and child is established; but the main 
purpose is to entitle the adopted to the rights and 
privileges of a legal heir. Adoption, or contract by 
private authority, or under private arrangements, is 
not recognized oy the Church as productive of this 
legal relationship. The Congregation of the Holy 
Office (16 April, 1761) had occasion to make tliis 
declaration with regard to it, as^ customary among 
the Bulgarians. Hence, generally in the United States 
adoption is not a diriment impediment to marriage, 
nor in the eyes of the Church in any way preventive 
of it. A different view is taken by the Roman 
Congregations of the Holy Office and of the Sacred 
Penitentiary of adoption as recognized in other 
countries which have retained the substantial ele- 
ments of the Roman law establishing this relation- 
ship. The French Code (art. 383) decides that the 
adopted will remain with his natural family and 
preserve all his rights, but it enforces the prohibitions 
of marriage as in the Roman law. Hence the Con- 
gregation of the Penitentiary decided (17 May, 1825) 
that if the adoption took place in accordance with 
the French law, it involved the canonical diriment 
impediment of marriage. In Germany, by the new 
law taking effect in 1900, there is prescribed the pro- 
cedure by which adoption is effected, and by which 
the adopted passes into the family of the adopter, 
losing the rights coming from his natural family. In 
Germany, however, many subtile distinctions have 
been engrafted upon this adoption. The restric- 
tions of the relationship by the (German law are not, 
however, accepted by the Church. When adoption 
is in accord with the substantial elements of the 
Roman law, as in the case of the German code, in 
the eyes of the Church it carries with it all the re- 
strictions in the matter of marriage accepted by the 
Church from the Roman law. Thus, by the German 
law, the wife of the adopter is not united by affinity 
to the adopted, nor the adopter to the adopted's 
wife. But the Church still recogmzes this aflSnity to 
hold even in Germany. The Austrian Code has almost 
the same prescriptions as the German. When there 
is a reasonable doubt or difference of opinion among 
canonists or theologians upon the fact of legal re- 
lationsh^, the safe rule is to ask for a dispensation. 
In the Legislature of Quebec, a few years ago, an 
attempt was made to introduce into the Gvil Code 
the almost identical principles of the Napoleonic 
Code for adoption, but the proposal was rejected 
by the Chamber. The Church authorities in Canada 
do not recognize that any impediment to marriage 
arises from whatever private arrangements of adop- 
tion may be there recognized. 

BENEorcT XIV, De Syn. JDioec.^ IX, c. x; Feije, De Imped, 
et Disp, Matr, (Louvain, 1885), tit. xvii, p. 288, sqq,; De 
ANGELia,Pr£Bl.Jur. Can. (Rome, 1880), III, i, lib. IV, tit, xii; 
Santi, Presl. Jvr. Can. (New York), lib. IV, tit. xii; Craisson, 
Man. Jvr. Can., lib. II, c. viii, de Mair.; Kenrick, Theol. Mor. 
(Malines, 1861), II, Tract, xxi, De Matr., s. v.; D’ Avino, 
Dizionario delV Bcdesiastico (Turin, 1878); Andre-Wagner, 
Dicinminaire de droit canonique (Pans, 1901), s. v. 

R. L. Btjrtsell. 

Adoption, Supernatural. — (Lat. adoptare, to 
choose.) Adoption is the gratuitous taking of a 
stranger as one's own child and heir. According as 
the adopter is man or God, the adoption is styled 
human or divine, natural or supernatural. In the 
present instance there is question only of the divine, 
that adoption of man by God in virtue of which we 


become His sons and heirs. Is this adoption only a 
figurative way of speaking? Is there substantial au- 
thority to vouch for its reality? What idea are we 
to form of its nature and constituents? A careful 
consideration of the presentation of Holy Scripture, 
of the teachings of Christian tradition, and of the 
theories set iorth by theologians relative to our 
adopted sonship, will help to answer these questions. 
The Old Testament, which St. Paul aptly compares 
to the state of childhood and bondage, contains no 
text that would point conclusively to our adoption. 
There were indeed saints in the days of the Old Law, 
and if there w'ere saints there were also adopted 
cliildren of God, for sanctity and adoption are in- 
separable effects of the same habitual grace. But 
as the Old Law did not possess the virtue of giving 
that grace, neither did it contain a clear intimation 
of supernatural adoption. Such sayings as those of 
Exodus (iv, 22), “Israel is my son, my firstborn", 
Osee (i, 10), “Ye are the sons of the living God", 
and Rom. (ix, 4), “ Israelites to whom belqngeth the 
adoption as of children", are not to be applied to any 
individual soul, for they were spoken of God's chosen 
people taken collectively. It is in the New Testa- 
ment, which marks the . fullness of time and the ad- 
vent of the Redeemer, that we must search for the 
revelation of this heaven-born privilege (cf. Gal. iv, 
1). “Son of God” is an expression of no infrequent 
use in the Synoptic Gospels, and as therein employed, 
the words apply both to Jesus and to ourselves.^ But 
whether, in the case of Jesus, this phrase points to 
Messiahship only, or would also include the idea of 
real divine filiation, is a matter of little consequence 
in our particular case. Surely in our case it cannot 
of itself afford us a sufficiently stable foundation on 
which to establish a valid claim to adopted sonship. 
As a matter of fact, when St. Matthew (v, 9, 45) 
speaks of the “ children of God”, he means the peace- 
makers, and when he speaks of “children of your 
Father who is in Heaven”, he means those who re- 
pay hatred with love, thereby implying throughout 
nothing more than a broad resemblance to, and moral 
union with God. The charter of our adoption is 
properly recorded by St. Paul (Rom., viii 
Gal., iv); St. John (prologue and I Epist., i, iii); St. 
Peter (I Epist., i); and St. James (I Epist., i). Ac- 
cording to these several passages we are begotten, 
bom of God. He is our Father, but in such wise that 
we may call ourselves, and truly are, His children, 
the members of His family, brothers of Jesus Christ 
with whom we partake of the Divine Nature and 
claim a share in the heavenly heritage. This divine 
ffiiation, together with the right of coheritage, finds 
its source in God’s own will and graceful condescen- 
sion. When St. Paul, using a technical term bor- 
rowed from the Greeks, calls it adoption, we must 
interpret the word in a merely analogical sense. In 
general, the correct interpretation of the Scriptural 
concept of our adoption must follow the golden mean 
and locate itself midway between the Divine Sonship 
of Jesus on the one hand, and human adoption on 
the other — immeasurably below the former and above 
the latter. Human adoption may modify the social 
standing, but adds nothing to the intrinsic worth of 
an adopted child. Divine adoption, on the contrary, 
works inward, penetrating to the very core of our 
life, renovating, enriching, transforming it into the 
likeness of Jesus, “ the first-born among many breth- 
ren". Of course it cannot be more than a likeness, 
an image of the Divine Original mirrored in our im- 
perfect selves. There will ever be between our adop- 
tion and the filiation of Jesus the infinite distance 
which separates created grace from hypostatical 
union. And yet, that intimate and mysterious com- 
munion with Christ, and through Him with God, is 
the glory of our adopted sonship: “And the glory 
which thou hast given me, I have given to them — 
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I in them and thou in me” (John, xvii, 22, 23). 
The oft-repeated emphasis which Holy Writ lays on 
our supernatural adoption won great popularity for 
that dogma in the early Church. Baptism, the laver 
of regeneration, became the occasion of a sponta- 
neous*^ expression of faith in our adopted sonship. 
The newly bapti;jed were called infantes^ irrespec- 
tive of age. They assumed names which suggested 
the idea of adoption, such as Adeptus, Regeneratus, 
Renatus, Deigenitus, Theogomis, and the like. In 
the liturgical prayers for neophytes, some of which 
have survived even to our own day (e. g. the collect 
for Holy Saturday and the preface for Pentecost), 
the officiating prelate made it a sacred duty to re- 
mind them of this grace of adoption, and to call 
down from Heaven a like blessing on those who had 
not yet been so favoured. (See Baptism.) The 
Fathers dwell on this privilege which they are 
pleased to style deification. St, Irenaeus (Adv. Haer- 
eses, iii, 17-19); St. Athanasius (Cont. Arianos, ii, 
59); St. Cyril of Alexandria (Comment, on St. John, 
i, 13, 14); St. John Chrysostom (Homilies on St. 
Matthew, ii, 2); St. Augustine (Tracts 11 and 12 on 
St. John); St. Peter Chrysologus (Sermon 72 on the 
Lord’s Prayer) — all seem willing to spend their elo- 
quence on the sublimity of our adoption. For them 
it was an im contradicted primal principle, an ever 
ready source of instruction for the faithful, as well as 
an argument against heretics such as the Arians, 
Macedonians, and N’estorians. The Son is truly God, 
else how could He deify us? The Holy Ghost is truly 
God, else how could His indwelling sanctify us? The 
incarnation of the Logos is real, else how could our 
deification be real? Be the value of such arguments 
what it may, the fact of their having been used, and 
this to good effect, bears witness to the popularity 
and common acceptance of the dogma in those days. 
Some writers, like Scheeben, go further still and look 
in the patristic writings for set theories regarding 
the constituent factor of our adoption. They claim 
that, while the Fathers of the East account for our 
supernatural sonship by the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost, the Fathers of the West maintain that sanc- 
tifying grace is the real factor. Such a view is pre- 
mature. True it is that St. Cyril lays special stress 
on the presence of the Holy Spirit in the soul of the 
just man, whereas St. Augustine is more partial 
towards grace. But it is equally true that neither 
speaks exclusively, much less pretends to lay down 
the causa formalis of adoption as we understand it 
to-day. In spite of aU the catechetic and polemic 
uses to which the Fathers put this dogma, they left 
it in no clearer light than did their predecessors, the 
inspired writers of the distant past. The patristic 
sayings, like those of Holy Scripture, afford precious 
data for the framing of a theory, but that theory 
itself is the work of later ages. 

What is the essential factor or formal cause of our 
supernatural adoption? This question was never 
seriously mooted previous to the scholastic period. 
The solutions it then received were to a great extent 
influenced by the then current theories on grace. 
Peter the Lombard, who identifies grace and charity 
with the Holy Ghost, was naturally brought to ex- 
plain our adoption by the sole presence of the Spirit 
in the soul of the just, to the exclusion of any created 
and inherent God-riven entity. The Nominalists and 
Scotus, though reluctantly admitting a created en- 
tity, nevertheless failed to see in it a valid factor of 
our divine adoption, and consequently had recourse 
to a divine positive enactment decreeing and receiv- 
ing us as children of God and heirs of the Kingdom. 
Apart from these, a vast majority of the Schoolmen 
with Alexander Hales, Albert the Great, St. Bona- 
venture, and pre-eminently St. Thomas, pointed to 
habitual grace (an expression coined by Alexander) 
as the essential factor of our adopted sonship. For 


them the same inherent quality which gives new life 
and birth to the soul gives it also a new fihation. Says 
the Angel of the Schools (III, Q. ix, a. 23, ad 3®“), 
‘‘The creature is assimilated to the Word of God in 
His Unity with the Father; and this is done by grace 
and charity. . . . Such a likeness perfects the idea 
of adoption, for to the like is due the same eternal 
heritage.” (See Grace.) This last view received the 
seal of the Council of Trent (sess. VI, c. vii, can. 11). 
The Council first identifies justification with adop- 
tion: “To become just and to be heir according to 
the hope of life everlasting” is one and the same 
thing. It then proceeds to give the real essence of 
justification: “Its sole formal cause is the justice of 
God, not that whereby He Himself is just, but that 
whereby He maketh us just. ” Furthermore, it re- 
peatedly characterizes the grace of justification and 
adoption as “no mere extrinsic attribute or favour, 
but a gift inherent in our hearts.” This teaching 
was still more forcibly emphasized in the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent (De Bapt., No. 50), and by 
the condemnation by Pius V of the forty-second 
proposition of Baius, the contradictory of which 
reads: “Justice is a grace infused into the soul 
whereby man is adopted into divine sonship.” It 
would seem that the thoroughness with which the 
Council of Trent treated this doctrine should have 
precluded even the possibility of further discussion. 
Nevertheless the question came to the fore again 
with Leonard Leys (Lessius), 1623; Denis Petau 
(Petavius), 1652; and Matthias Scheeben, 1888. Ac- 
cording to their views, it could very well be that the 
unica causa formalis of the Council of Trent is not 
the complete cause of our adoption, and it is for this 
reason that they would make the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost at least a partial constituent of divine 
sonship. Here we need waste no words in consid- 
eration of the singular idea of making the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost an act proper to, and not merely 
an appropriation of, the Third Person of the Blessea 
Trinity. (See Appropriation.) As to the main 
point at issue, if we carefully weigh the posthumous 
explanations given by Lessius; if we recall the fact 
that Petavius spoke of the matter under considera^- 
tion rather m passant; and if we notice the care 
Scheeben takes to assert that grace is the essential 
factor of our adoption, the presence of the Holy 
Ghost being only an integral part and substantiri 
complement of the same, there will be little room for 
alarm as to the orthodoxy of these distinguished 
writers. The innovation, however, was not happy. 
It did not blend with the obvious teaching of the 
Council of Trent. It ignored the terse interpretation 
given in the Catechism of the Council of Trent. It 
served only to complicate and obscure that simple 
and direct traditional theory, accounting for our re- 
generation and adoption by the selfsame factor. Still 
it had the advantage of throwing^ a stronger light 
upon the connotations of sanctifying grace, and of 
setting off in purer relief the relations of the sanctified 
and adopted soul with the Three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity: with the Father, the Author and 
Giver of grace; with the Incarnate Son, the merito- 
rious Cause and Exemplar of our adoption; and 
esjiecially with the Holy Ghost, the Bond of our 
union with God, and the infallible Pledge of our in- 
heritance. It also brought us back to the somewhat 
forgotten ethical lessons of our communion with the 
Triune God, and especially with the Holy Ghost, 
lessons so much insisted upon in ancient patristic 
literature and the inspired writings. “The Three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity, the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost”, says St. Augustine (Tract 76; 
In Joan), “ come to us as long as we go to Them, 
They come with Their help, if we go with submission. 
They come with light, if we go to learn; They come 
to replenish, if we go to be filed, that our vision of 
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Them be not from without but from within, and that 
Their indwelling in us be not fleeting but eternal.’^ 
And St. Paul (I Cor., iii, 16, 17), ‘'Know you not that 
you are the temple of God and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you? But if any man violate the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy. For the 
temple of God is holy, which you are.” From wdiat 
has been said, it is manifest that our supernatural 
adoption is an immediate and necessary property of 
sanctifying grace. The primal concept of sanctifying 
grace is a new God-given and God-like life super- 
added to our natural life. By that very life w’e are 
bom to God even as the child to its parent, and thus 
we acquire a new filiation. This filiation is^ called 
adoption for two reasons: first, to distinguish it from 
the one natural filiation which belongs to Jesus; 
second, to emphasize the fact that we have it only 
through the free choice and merciful condescension 
of God. Again, as from our natural filiation many 
social relations crop up between us and the rest of 
the world, so our oivine life and adoption establish 
manifold relations between the regenerate and 
adopted soul on the one hand, and the Triune God 
on the other. It was not without reason that Script- 
ure and the Eastern Church singled out the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity as the special term of 
these higher relations. Adoption is the work of love. 
"What is adoption,” says the Council of Frankfort, 
" if not a union of love?” It is, therefore, meet that 
it shoidd be traced to, and terminate in, the intimate 
presence of the Spirit of Love. 

Wilhelm and Scannell, A Manual of Catholic Theology 
ha&ed on Scheehen'a Dogmaiik (London, 1890); Hunter, Out- 
lines of Dogmatic Theology (New York, 1894); Nxeremberg- 
ScHEEBEN, The Glories of Divine Grace (New York, 1885); 
Devine, Manual of Ascetic Theology or the Supernatural Life 
of the Soul (London, 1902); Newman, St. Athanasius, II, 
Deification, Grace of God, Divine Indwelling, SanctifUxition 
(London, 1895); Bellamy, La vie sumaturelle (Paris, 189^; 
Terrien, La Grdce et La Gloire (Paris, 1897); Lessit^, De 
Petfectumibus Moribusque Divinis; De Summo Bono et mtemd 
Beahtudine (Antwerp, 1620; Paris, 1881); Petavius, Opus 
de Theologicis Dogmatibus (Bar-le-Duc, 1867); Scheeben, 
Handbuch der kathol. Dogmaiik (Freiburg, 1873); see also 
current treatises on grace: Mazzella, Hurter, Pesch, 
Katschthaler. ^ „ 

J. F. SOLLIER. 


Adoptionism, in a broad sense, a christological 
theory according to which Christ, as man, is the 
adoptive Son of God; the precise import of the word 
varies with the successive stages and exponents of the 
theory. Roughly, we have (1) the adoptionism of 
Elipandus and Felix in the eighth century; (2) the 
Neo-Adoptionism of Abelard in the twelfth century; 
(3) the qualified Adoptionism of some theologians 
from the fourteenth century on. 

1 . — Adoptionism of Elipandus and Felix in the 
Eighth Century. This, the original form of Adop- 
tionism, asserts a double sonship in Christ: one by- 
generation and nature, and the other by adoption 
and grace. Christ as God is indeed the Son of God 
by generation and nature, but Christ as man is Son 
of God only by adoption and grace. Hence ''The 
Man Christ” is the adoptive and not the natural Son 
of God. Such is the theory held towards the end 
of the eighth century by Elipandus, Archbishop of 
Toledo, then under the Mohammedan rule, and by 
Felix, Bishop of Urgel, then under the Frankish 
dominion. The origin of this Hispanicus error, 
as it was called, is obscure. Nestorianisni had been 
a decidedly Eastern heresy and we are surprised to 
find an offshoot of it in the most western part of 
the Western Church, and this so long after the parent 
heresy had found a grave in its native land. It is, 
however, noteworthy that Adoptionism began in that 
part of Spain where Islamism dominated, and where 
a Nestorian colony had for years found refuge. The 
combined influence of Islamism and Nestorianism 
had, no doubt, blunted the aged Elipandus's Catholic 
sense. Then came a certain Migetius, preaching a 


loose doctrine, and holding, among other errors, that 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity did not 
exist before the Incarnation. The better to confute 
tins error, Elipandus drew a hard and fast line be- 
tween Jesus as God and Jesus as Man, the former 
being the natural, and the latter merely the adoptive 
Son of God. This reassertion of Nestorianism raised 
a storm of protest from Catholics, headed by Beatiis, 
Abbot of Libana, and Etherius, Bishop of Osma. 
It was to maintain his position that Elipandus deftly 
enlisted the co-operation of Felix of Urgel, known 
for his learning and versatile mind. Felix entered 
the contest thoughtlessly. Once in the heat of it, 
he proved a strong ally for Elipandus, and even be- 
came the leader of the new movement called by con- 
temporaries the Hceresis Feliciana. While Eli- 
pandus put an indomitable will at the service of 
Adoptionism, Felix gave it the support of his science 
and also Punic faith. From Scripture he quoted 
innumerable texts. In the patristic literature and 
Mozarabic Liturgy he found such expressions as 
adoptio, homo adoptivus, vlbs Serbs, supposedly ap- 
plied to the Incarnation and Jesus Christ. Nor did 
he neglect the aid of dialectics, remarking with sub- 
tilty that the epithet "Natural Son of God” could 
not be predicated of "The Man Jesus”, who was be- 
gotten by temporal generation; who was inferior to 
the Father; who was related not to the Father es- 
pecially, but to the whole Trinity, the relation in 
question remaining unaltered if the Father or the 
Holy Ghost had been incarnate instead of the Son. 
Elipandus's obstinacy and Felix’s versatility were 
but the partial cause of the temporary success of 
Adoptionism. If that offspring of Nestorianism held 
sway in Spain for wellnigh two decades and even 
made an inroad into southern France, the true cause 
is to be found in Islamitic rule, which practically 
brought to naught the control of Rome over the 
greater part of Spain; and in the over-conciliatory 
attitude of Charlemagne, who, in spite of his whole- 
souled loyalty to the Roman Faith, could ill afford 
to alienate politically provinces so dearly bought. 
Of the two neresiarchs, Elipandus died in his error. 
Felix, after many insincere recantations, was placed 
under the surveillance of Leidrad of Lyons and gave 
aU the signs of a genuine conversion. His death 
would even have passed for a repentant’s death if 
Agobar, Leidrad’s successor, had not found among 
his papers a definite retractation of all former re- 
tractations. Ad^tionism did not long outlive its 
authors. What Charlemagne could not do by diplo- 
macy and synods (Narbonne, 788; Ratisbon, 792; 
Frankfort, 794; Aix-la-Chapelle, 799) he accom- 
plished by enlisting the services of missionaries like 
St. Benedict of Aniane, who reported as early as 800 
the conversion of 20,000 clerics and laymen; and 
savants like Alcuin, whose treatises "Adv. Elipan- 
dum Toletanum” and "Contra Felicem Urgellensem” 
will ever be a credit to Christian learning. 

The official condemnation of Adoptionism is to be 
found (1) in Pope Hadrian’s two letters, one to the 
bishops of Spain, 785, and the other to Charlemagne, 
794; (2) in the decrees of the Council of Frankfort 
(794), summoned by Charlemagne, it is true, but 
"in full apostolic power” and presided over by the 
l^ate of Rome, therefore a synodus universalis, 
according to an expression of contemporary chroni- 
clers. In these documents the natural divine filia- 
tion of Jesus even as man is strongly asserted, and 
His adoptive filiation, at least in so far as it excludes 
the natural, is rejected as heretical. Some ymters, 
mainly Protestant, have tried to erase from Adop- 
tionism all stain of the Nestorian heresy. These 
writers do not seem to have caught the nieaning of 
the Church’s definition. Since sonship is an attribute 
of the person and not of the nature, to posit two 
sons is to posit two persons in Christ, the very error 
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of Nestorianism. Alcuin exactly renders the mind 
of the Church when he says, ‘‘As the Nestorian im- 
piety divided Christ into two persons because of the 
two natures, so your unlearned temerity divided Him 
into two sons, one natural and one adoptive" (Con- 
tra Felicem, I, P. L. Cl, Col 136). With regard to 
the arguments adduced by Felix in support of his 
theory, it may be briefly remarked that (1) such 
scriptural texts as John, xiv, 28, had already been 
explained at the time of the Arian controversy, and 
such others as Rom., viii, 29, refer to our adoption, 
not to that of Jesus; Christ is nowhere in the Bible 
called the adopted Son of God; nay more, Holy 
Scripture attributes to “The Man Christ" all the 
predicates which belong to the Eternal Son (cf. John, 
i, 18; hi, 16; Rom., viii, 32), (2) The expression 

adoptare, adoptio^ used by some Fathers, has for its 
object the sacred Humanity, not the person of 
Christ; the human nature, not Christ, is said to be 
adopted or assumed by the Word. The concrete 
expression of the Mozarabic Missal, Homo adopta- 
tus, or of some Greek Fathers, vibs either does 

not apply to Christ or is an instance of the not in- 
frequent use in early days of the concrete for the 
abstract. (3) The dialectical arguments of Felix 
cease to have a meaning the moment it is clearly 
understood that, as St. Thomas says, “Filiation prop- 
erly belongs to the person". Christ, Son of God, 
by His eternal generation, remains Son of God, 
even after the Word has assumed and substantially 
united to Himself the sacred Humanity; Incarna- 
tion detracts no more from the eternal sonship than 
it does from the eternal personality of the Word. 
(See Nestorianism.) 

II. — Neo-Adoptignism of Abelard in the Twelfth 
Century. The Spanish heresy left few traces in the 
Middle Ages, It is doubtful whether the christo- 
logical errors of Abelard can be traced to it. They 
rather seem to be the logical consequence of a wrong 
construction put upon the hypostatical union. 
Abelard began to question the truth of such expres- 
sions as “Christ is God"; “Christ is man". Back 
of what might seem a mere logomachy there is really, 
in Abelard^s mind, a fundamental error. He under- 
stood the hypostatical union as a fusion of two 
natures, the divine and the human. And lest that 
fusion become a confusion, he made the sacred Hu- 
manity the external habit and adventitious instru- 
ment of the Word ordy, and thus denied the sub- 
stantial reality of “The Man Christ" — “Christus ut 
homo non est aliquid sed dici potest alicuius modi." 
It is self-evident that in such a theory the Man Christ 
could not be called the true Son of God. Was He 
the adoptive Son of God? Personally, Abelard re- 
pudiated all kinship with the Adoptionists, just as 
they deprecated the very idea of their affiliation to 
the Nestorian heresy. But after Abelard^s theory 
spread beyond France, into Italy, Germany and even 
the Orient, the disciples were less cautious than the 
master. Luitolph defended at Rome the following 
proposition — “Christ, as man, is the natural son of 
nmn and the adoptive Son of God"; and Folinar, 
in Germany, carried this erroneous tenet to its ex- 
treme consequences, denying to Christ as man the 
right to adoration. Abelard’s neo-Adoptionism was 
condenmed, at least in its fundamental principles, 
by .Mexander III, in a rescript dated 1177: “We 
forbid under pain of anathema that anyone Jn the 
future dare assert that Christ as man is not a sub- 
stantial reality (non esse aliquid) because as He is 
truly God, so He is verily man." The refutation of 
this new form of Adoptionism, as it rests altogether 
on the interpretation of the hypostatical . union, will ^ 
be found in the treatment of that word. (See Hypos- 
tatic Union.) 

HI . — Qualified Adoptionism of Later Theologians. 
The formulas “ natural Son of God ", “ adopted Son 


of God" were again subjected to a close analysis by 
such theologians as Duns Scotus (1300); Durandus a 
S. Portiano (1320); Vasquez (1604); Suarez (1617). 
They all admitted the doctrine of Frankfort., and 
confessed that Jesus as man was the natural and 
not merely the adoptive Son of God. But besides 
that natural sonship resting upon the hypostatical 
union, they thought there was room for a second 
filiation, resting on grace, the grace of union {yratia 
unionis). They did not agree, however, in qualify- 
ing that second filiation. Some called it adoptive, 
because of its analogy with our supernatural adop- 
tion. Others, fearing lest the implication of the 
word adoption might make Jesus a stranger to, and 
alien from God, preferred to call it natural. None 
of these theories runs counter to a defined dogma; 
yet, since sonship is an attribute of the person, there 
is danger of multiplying the persons by multiplying 
the filiations in Christ. A second natural filiation 
is not intelligible. A second adoptive filiation does 
not sufficiently eschew the connotation of adoption 
as defined by the Council of Frankfort. “We call 
adoptive him who is stranger to the adopter." The 
common mistake of these novel theories, a mistake 
already i^de by the old Adoptionists and by Abel- 
ard, li^ in the supposition that the grace of union 
in Christ, not being less fruitful than habitual grace 
in man, should have a similar effect, viz., filiation. 
Less fruitful it is not, and yet it cannot have the 
same effect in Him as in us, because to Him it was 
said: “Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten 
Thee" (Hebr., i, 5); and to us, “You were afar off" 
(Eph ii, 13). 

Works of Alcijin, with dissertations by FROBENrcrs and 
Enhtjber, P. L., CI; Birkh^euser, History of the Church 
(New York, 1891), 316; Brueck (tr-,pRDENTE), 

Catholic Church (New York, 1884), 1, 299; HergenrSther, 
Handhuch der aUg&mevnen KirchengeschUhte (4th ed., Frei- 
burg, 1904), 137; Hefelb, ConcUiengesch%chte (Freiburg, 1886), 
III, 642; Quilliet and Portali6, in Diet, de thiol, catholique^ 
s. V.: ScHAFT, Hist, of the Christian Church (New York, 1905), 
IV; St. Thomas, Summa Theol., Ill, Q. xxiii; Denzinger, Pti- 
chiridion Symbohrum (Wiirzburg, 1895); Wilhelm and Scan- 
NELL, Manual of Catholic Theology (London, New York, 1898); 
Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic Theology (New York, 1894); 
also works of theologians named in article and current treatises 
De incamatione by Stentrup, Pesch, Katschthaler, and 
Feanzelin. 

J. F, SOLLIEE. 

Adoptionists. See Adoptionism. 

Adoration, in the strict sense, an act of religion 
offered to God in acknowledment of His supreme 
perfection and dominion, and of the creature’s de- 
pendence upon Him; in a looser sense, the reverence 
shown to any person or object possessing, inherently 
or by association, a sacred character or a high de^e 
of moral excellence. The rational creature, loofing 
up to God, whom reason and revelation show to be 
infinitely perfect, cannot in right and justice maintain 
an attitude of indifference. That perfection which 
is infinite in itself, and the source and fulfilment of 
all the good that we possess or shall possess, we mipt 
worship, acknowled^ng its immensity, and submit- 
ting to its supremacy. This worship called forth by 
God, and given exclusively to Him as God, is desig- 
nated by the Greek name latreia (latinized, kUria), 
for which the best translation that our langjuage 
affords is the word Adoration. Adoration differs 
from other acts of worship, such as supplication, 
confession of sin, etc., inasmuch as it fonnally con- 
sists in self-abasement before the Infinite, and in 
devout recognition of His transcendent excellence. 
An admirabk example of adoration is given in the 
Apocalypse, vii, 11, 12: “And aH the angels stood 
roimd about the throne, and about the ancients, and 
about the living creatures; and they fell before the 
throne upon their faces, and adored God, saying: 
Amen. Benediction and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, honour, and power, and strength to oux 
God, forever and ever, Amen." The revealed pre- 
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cept to adore God was spolcen to Moses upon Sinai 
and reaffirmed in the words of Christ: '‘The Lord 
thy God thou shalt adore, and Him only shalt thou 
serve (Matt., iv, 10). 

The primary and fundamental element in adora- 
tion is an interior act of mind and will; the mind 
erceiving that God’s perfection is infinite, the will 
idding us to extol and worship this perfection. 
Without some measure of this^ interior adoration 
''in spirit and in truth” it is evident that any out- 
ward show of divine worship would be mere panto- 
mime and falsehood. But equally evident is it that 
the adoration felt within will seek outwmrd ex- 
pression. Human nature demands physical utter- 
ance of some sort for its spiritual and emotional 
moods; and it is to this instinct for self-expression 
that our whole apparatus of speech and gesture is 
due. To suppress this instinct in religion would be 
as unreasonable as to repress it in any other pro\ance 
of our experience. Moreover, it would do religion 
grievous harm to check its tendency to outward 
manifestation, since the external expression reacts 
upon the interior sentiment, quickening, strengthen- 
ing, and sustaining it. As St. Thomas teaches, 
"it is connatural for us to pass frorn the physical 
signs to the spiritual basis upon which they rest” 
(Summa II-II, Q. xlviii, art. 2). It is to be expected, 
then, that men should have agreed upon certain 
conventional actions as expressing adoration of the 
Supreme Being. Of these actions, one has pre- 
eminently and exclusively signified adoration, and 
that is sacrifice. Other acts have been widely used 
for the same purpose, but most of them — sacrifice 
always excepted — have not been exclusively reserved 
for Divine worship; they have also been employed 
to manifest friendship, or reverence for high person- 
ages. Thus Abram "fell flat on his face” before 
the Lord (Gen., xvii, 3). This was clearly an act 
of adoration in its highest sense; yet that it could 
have other meanings, we know from, e. g., I Kings, xx, 
41, which says that David adored "falling on his face 
to the ground” before Jonathan, who had come to warn 
him of Saul’s hatred. In like manner, Gen., xxxiii, 3, 
narrates that Jacob, on meeting his brother Esau, 
"bowed down with his face to the ground seven 
times We read of other forms of adoration among 
the Hebrews, such as taking off the shoes (Exod., 
iii, 5), bowing (Gen., xxiv, 26), and we are told that 
the contrite publican stood when he prayed, and 
that St. Paul knelt when he worshipped with the 
elders of Ephesus. Among the early Christians it 
was common to adore God, standing with outstretched 
arms, and facing the east. Finally, we ought per- 
haps to mention the act of pagan adoration which 
seems to contain the etymological explanation of our 
word adoration. The word adoratio very probably 
originated from the phrase (manum) ad os (mittere), 
which designated the act of kissing the hand to the 
statue of the god one wished to honour. Concerning 
the verbal manifestation of adoration — that is, the 
prayer of praise— explanation is not necessary. The 
connection between our inner feelings and their 
articulate utterance is obvious. 

Thus far we have spoken of the worship given 
directly to God as the infinitely perfect Being. It is 
clear tnat adoration in this sense can be offered to no 
finite object. Still, the impulse that leads us to 
worship God’s perfection in itself will move us also 
to venerate the traces and bestowals of that perfection 
as it' appears conspicuously in saintly men and women. 
Even to inanimate objects, which for one reason or 
other strikingly recall the excellence, majesty, love, 
or mercy of God, we naturally pay some measure of 
reverence. The goodness which these creatures 
possess by participation or association is a reflection 
of God’s goodness; by honouring them in the proper 
way we offer tribute to the Giver of all good. He 


is the ultimate end of our worship in such cases, as 
He is the source of the derived perfection which 
called it forth. But, as was intimated above, when- 
ever the immediate object of our veneration is a 
creature of this sort, the mode of worship which we 
exhibit towards it is fundamentally different from 
the worship which belongs to God alone. Latria, as 
we have already said, is the name of this latter 
worship; and for the secondary kind, evoked by 
saints or angels, we use the term dulia. The Blessed 
Virgin, as manifesting in a sublimer manner than 
any other creature the goodness of God, deserves 
from us a higher recognition and deeper veneration 
than any other of the saints; and this peculiar cultus, 
due to her because of her unique position in the 
Di\me economy, is designated in theolo^ hyperdulia, 
that is dulia in an eminent degree. It is unfortunate 
that neither our own language nor the Latin possesses, 
in all this terminology, the precision of the Greek. 
The word latria is never applied in any other sense 
than that of the incommunicable adoration which is 
due to God alone. But in English the words adore 
and worship are still sometimes used, and in the past 
were commonly so used, to mean also inferior species 
of religious veneration, and even to express admira- 
tion or affection for persons living upon earth. So 
David adored Jonathan. In like manner Miphibo- 
seth "fell on his face and worshipped” David (II 
Kings, ix, 6). Tennyson says that Enid, in her true 
heart, adored the queen. Those who perforce 
adopted these modes of expression understood per- 
fectly well what was meant oy them, and were in no 
danger of thereby encroaching upon the rights of 
the Divinity. It is hardly needful to remark that 
Catholics too, even the most unlearned, are in no 
peril of confounding the adoration due to God with 
the religious honour given to any finite creature, even 
when the word worship, owing to the poverty of our 
language, is applied to both. The Seventh General 
Council, in 787, puts the matter in a few words, when 
it says that "true latria is to be given to God alone”; 
and the Council of Trent (Sess. XKV) makes clear 
the difference between invocation of saints and 
idolatry. 

A few words may be added in conclusion on the 
offences which conflict with the adoration of God. 
They may be summed up under three categories, that 
is to say: worship offered to false gods; worship 
offered to the true God, but in a false, unworthy, 
and scandalous manner and blasphemy. The first 
class comprises sins of idolatry. The second class 
embraces sins of superstition. These may take 
manifold forms, to be treated under separate titles. 
Suffice it to say that vain observances which neglect 
the essential thing in the worship of God, and make 
much of purely accidental or trivial features, or 
which bring it into contempt through fantastic and 
puerile excesses, are empaatically reprobated in 
Catholic theolo^. Honouring, or pretending to 
honour, God by mystic numbers or magical phrases, 
as though adoration consisted chiefly in the number 
or the physical utterance of the phrases, belongs to 
Jewish Cabbala or pagan mythology, not to the 
true worship of the Most High. (See Blasphemt; 
Idolatry; Mary; Saints; Worship.) 

St. Thomas, Summa II~II, Q. Ixxxiv; Dictionary of Chris- 
turn Antiquities s. v. Prayer; Hastings, Dictionary of the 
s. V. Adoratim; Beuelieb in DicU de ihioL catholique, 
s. V. Adoration. 

William L. Sullivan. 

Adoration, Perpetual, a term broadly used to 
designate the practically uninterrupted adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament. The term is used in a truly 
literal sense, i. e. to indicate that the adoration is 
physically perpetual; and, more frequently, in a 
moral sense, when it is interrupted only for a short 
time, or for imperative reasons, or through uncon- 
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trollable circumstances, to be resumed, however, when 
possible; or it may indicate an uninterrupted adora- 
tion for a longer or shorter period, a day, or a few 
days, as in the devotion of the Forty Hours; or 
it may designate an uninterrupted adoration in one 
special church, or in different churches in a locality, 
or diocese, or country, or throughout the world. 
No trace of the existence of any such extra-liturgical 
cultus of the Blessed Sacrament can be found in the 
records of the early Church. Christian I.upus, in- 
deed, argues that in the days of St. Ambrose and 
St. Augustine it was customary for the neophytes 
to adore, for eight days following their baptism, the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed; but no sound proof is 
adduced. It first appears in the later Middle Ages, 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century. It 
certainly may be conjectured that such adoration 
was really connoted by the fact of reservation in 
the early Church (Duchesne, Gorblet, Wordsworth 
and Frankland), especially in view of the evident 
desire to have the Eucharist represent the unity and 
continuity of the Church (Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, tr., 185 sqq.), as it is unlikely that there 
would not be some continuation of the adoration 
evidently given to the Host at the Synaxis. But 
such conjecture cannot be insisted upon (1) in view 
of the remarkable fact that no trace of any such 
adoration is to be found in the lives of saints noted 
for their devotion to the Blessed Sacrament in 
Holy Communion; thus it is remarkable that 
St. Ignatius in “The Spiritual Exercises,” when 
directing attention to the abiding presence of God 
with His creatures as a motive for awakening love, 
says not a word of the Blessed Sacrament (Thurston, 
Preface to -“Coram Sanctissimo ”, 8 sqq.); (2) be- 
cause of the practice of even the present day Greek 
Church which, although believing explicitly in tran- 
substantiation, has never considered Our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament “our companion, and refuge 
as well as our food” (Thurston, ib.). The slowness 
with which the Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment came into vogue, and the also slow develop- 
ment of the custom of paying Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament [Father Bridgett asserting that he had 
not come across one clear example in England of a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament in pre-Reformation 
times (Thurston, ib.)], render it increasingly difficult 
to make out a case for any adoration, perpetual or 
temporary, outside the Mass and Holy Communion 
(Gorblet, Histoire, II, 1, xviiij 1), as these various 
forms of devotion are closely linked together. Most 
liturgists rightly attribute the Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament and its special adoration to the 
establishment of the Feast of Corpus Christ! (q. v.jl. 
But it is worthy of note that the first recorded in- 
stance of Perpetual Adoration antedates Corpus 
Christi, and occurred at Avignon. On 14 Septem- 
ber, 1226, in compliance with the wish of Louis VII, 
who had just been victorious over the Albigensians, 
the Blessed Sacrament, veiled, was exposed in the 
Chapel of the Holy Cross, as an act of thanksgiving. 
So great was the throng of adorers that the Bishop, 
Pierre de Corbie, judged it expedient to continue 
the adoration by night, as well as by day, a proposal 
that was subsequently ratified by the approval of 
the Holy See. This really Perpetual Adoration, in- 
terrupted in 1792, was resumed in 1829, through the 
efforts of the “Confraternity of Penitents-Gris” 
(Annales du Saint-Sacrement, III, 90). It is said 
that there has been a Perpetual Adoration in the 
Cathedral of Lugo, Spain, for more than a thousand 
years in expiation of the Priscillian heresy. (Cardi- 
nal Vaughan refers to this in an official letter to the 
Cardinal Primate of Spain, 1895.) 

History. — Exposition, and consequently adora- 
tion, became comparatively general only in the 
fifteenth century. It is curious to note that these 


adorations were usually for some special reason: 
e. g. for the cure of a sick person; or, on the eve of an 
execution, in the hope that the condemned would 
die a happy death. The Order of the “Religiosi 
bianchi del corpo di Gesfi Christo,” a Benedictine 
reform, united to Citeaux in 1393, and approved later 
as a separate community, devoted themselves to the 
adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. Philip II of 
Spain founded in the Escorial the Vigil of the 
Blessed Sacrament, religious in successive pairs re- 
maining constantly, night and day, before the 
Blessed Sacrament. But, practically, the devotion 
of the FortY Hours, begun in 1534, and officially 
established in 1592, developed the really general 
Perpetual Adoration, spreading as it did from the 
adoration in one or more churches in Rome, until 
it gradually extended throughout the world, so that 
it may be truly said that during every hour of the 
year the Blessed Sacrament, solemnly exposed, is 
adored by multitudes of the faithful. In 1641 
Baron de Renty, famous for devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament, founded m Bt. Paul's parish, in Paris, 
an association of ladies for practically a Perpetual 
Adoration; and, in 1648, at St. Sulpice the Perpetual 
Adoration, day and night, was established as a 
reparation for an outrage committed by thieves 
against the Sacred Host (Huguet, Devotion ^ la 
Sainte Euchar., 3d ed., 456). The Perpetual Adora- 
tion was founded at Lyons, in 1667, in the Church 
of the H6tel“Dieu. In various places, and by differ- 
ent people, lay and religious, new foundations have 
been made since then, the history of which can be 
traced in the valuable “Histoire du Sacrement de 
FEucharistie,” by Jules Gorblet (II, xviii). The last 
development that it is important to notice here is 
the organization at Rome, in 1882, of “The Per- 
petual Adoration of Catholic Nations represented 
in the Eternal City ”. Its object is to offer to God 
a reparation that is renewed daily by some of the 
Catholic nations represented in Rome, in the churches 
in which the Forty Hours is being held, as follows; 
on Sunday by Portugal, Poland, Ireland, and Lom- 
bardy; on Monday by Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
and Greece; on Tuesday by Italy; on Wednesday by 
North and South America, and Scotland; on Thurs- 
day by France; on Friday by the Catholic Missions, 
and Switzerland; on Saturday by Spain, England, 
and Belgium. This society has affiliations through- 
out the world. 

It is interesting to note the propagation in France 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
of the Perpetual Adoration in all the churches and 
chapels of certain dioceses. The earliest mention 
of this practice is in 1658, when the churches in the 
Diocese of Chartres were opened for this purj^se 
from six o’clock in the morning to six in the evening, 
and wherever there were religious communities 
possessing a chapel the adoration was continued day 
and night. So, too, in Amiens (1658); in Lyons 
(1667); Evreux (1672); Rouen (1700); Boulogne 
(1753). In this last diocese the parishes were di- 
vided into twelve groups, represent!^ the twelve 
months of the year, each group containing as many 
parishes as there were days in the month it repre- 
sented. To each church in every group was assigned 
a day for the adoration. In Bavaria the work of 
the Perpetual Adoration, begun in 1674, fell into 
desuetude, but was re-established in 1802, and on a 
larger scale in 1873. Interrupted in France by the 
Revolution, the Perpetual Adoration was restored 
under Louis Philippe in some dioceses, but especially 
in 1848, by the influence of the celebrated pianist, 
Herrmann, who afterwards became a Discalced 
Carmelite, under the name of P^re Augustin of the 
Blessed Sacrament. In six French dioceses the 
adoration is strictly perpetual. It flourishes also 
in Belgium, in different dioceses of Germany, in Italy, 
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in Mexico, in Brazil, and other South American 
countries, in the United States, and Canada, and 
even in Oceanica. The Nocturnal Adoration is car- 
ried on in many countries by associations of men. 
The first confraternity for the Nocturnal Adoration 
called '^Pia Unione di Adoratori del SS. Sagra- 
mento” was founded in Rome, in 1810. In Pans, 
before the passage of the Associations Law, the 
Nocturnal Adoration was practised in upwards of 
one hundred and thirty churches and chapels by 
more than twenty-five hundred men. The Noc- 
turnal Adoration, at Rome, founded' in 1851, and 
erected into an archconfraternity in 1858, practically 
completes the chain of associations that render 
perpetual, in a strict sense, the adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament. It would be impossible to give 
here an adequate notice of the enormous number 
of Eucharistic associations, lay and clerical, formed 
for the work of the Perpetual Adoration. It is note- 
worthy that the two associations mentioned by 
B6renger ^I, 104-110) unite the work of providing 
poor churches with ornaments, eucharistic vessels, 
vestments, etc., for the adoration. In addition to 
the communities and associations mentioned above, 
we shall here enumerate only the most important 
societies whose object is the Perpetual Adoration. 
A comparatively exhaustive list will be found in 
Corblet (op. cit., II, 444 sqq.). 

(1) The Society of Picpus was founded in 1594, 
having as one of their objects to honour the hidden 
life of Christ, by the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament. (2) The Congregation of the 
Blessed Sacrament, or of the primitive obse^ance, 
of Friars Preachers, known to-day as the Dominicans 
of the Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment (women), was founded in 1636, and has estab- 
lishments throughout the world. Probably the best 
known in this country are at Newark, N. J., and at 
Hunt’s Point, New York City, These religious fol- 
low the Rule of St. Augustine, and adore the Blessed 
Sacrament night and day. They cany the image of 
the Blessed Sacrament on the right arm and over the 
heart. (3) In 1647 the Bemardines of Port Royal 
were associated to the Institute of the Perpetual 
Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, and joined to 
their original name that of Daughters of the Blessed 
Sacrament. (4) Anne of Austria founded, through 
Mto Mechtilde, a Benedictine, the first community 
of Benedictines of the Perpetual Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament, in 1654, an institute widely 
spread throughout continental Europe. The mem- 
bers take a solemn vow of Perpetual Adoration. 
During the conventual Mass one of the community 
kneels in the middle of the choir, having a rope 
around her neck, and holding a lighted torch, as a 
reparation to the Blessed Eucharist so frequently 
insulted. Their password is Praised be the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar It is their salutation in 
their letters and visits, at the beginning of their office, 
the first word pronounced on waking, the last said 
on retiring. (5) The Order of Religious of St. Nor- 
bert, founded in 1767 at Coire (Switzerland), per- 
petually adore the Blessed Sacrament, singing 
German hymns. (6) The Perpetual Adorers of the 
Blessed Sacrament (women), commonly known as 
Sacramentines, were foimded at Rome, by a Fran- 
ciscan sister, and were approved by Pius VII in 
1807, During their noctmmal adoration the Blessed 
Sacrament remains in the tabernacle. (7) The 
Sisters of the Perpetual Adoration at Quimper were 
founded in 1835. In addition to the Perpetual Adora- 
tion, they train young girls to become domestics, 
or teach them a trade. (8) A Congregation of 
Religious of the Perpetual Adoration was foxmded 
in 1845 at Einsiedeln, Switzerland. The^ sisters 
wear a small ostensorium on the breast, to indicate 
their specisd function of perpetual adorers. (9) The 


Congregation of Ladies of the Adoration of Repara- 
tion, founded after the Revolution of 1848, have 
three classes of members, whose common duty is the 
Perpetual Adoration. (10) The Congregation of tlie 
Sisters of the Perpetual Adoration and of the Poor 
Churches, founded originally in Belgium, has houses 
all over the world. By a special decree of the Con- 
gregation of Indulgences the seat of this archcon- 
fraternity was transferred to Rome in 1879, where 
it absorbed the archconfraternity of the same name 
already existing there. Its work, however, is not 
strictly a Perpetual Adoration. (11) The Society of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament, founded in 1857 by 
P^re Eymard, is perhaps the best known of all. 
The members are di\dded into three classes: (a) the 
religious contemplatives consecrated to the per- 
petual adoration; (b) the religious, both contem- 
plative and active, who are engaged in the sacred 
ministry; (c) a Third Order, priests or laics, who 
follow only a part of the Rule. This society main- 
tains a Eucharistic monthly called “Le Trds Saint 
Sacrement”; the American edition is called “The 
Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament”. It has an 
auxiliary society of female religious, and has houses 
all over the world. Its houses in Montreal, Canada, 
and in New York City are well known. (12) The 
Eucharistic League of Priests through its monthly, 
“Emmanuel”, practically; maintains the Perpetual 
Adoration among its priestly members. It would 
be impossible to enumerate the special indulgences 
belonging to these different associations. B4renger 
(“Les Indulgences,” II, 107 sqq.) gives a list of those 
granted to the Archconfraternity of the Perpetual 
Adoration, which will indicate the rich endowment 
made by the Holy See to these Eucharistic works. 

CoBBLET, BisUnre DogmatiqiLe^ IMurqwue et Archeologique 
du Sacrement de VEucharisiie, 2 yols. (Paris, 1886), contains 
a most complete Eucharistic biblio^aphy, embracing books 
in Latin, French, English, German, Dutch, Swedish, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian; Lb Trks Saint Sacrement^ BisRENGEE, 
Lea Indulgences, 2 vols. (Paris, 1905); Thurston, various 
prefaces and essays in The Month; Duchesne, Christian Wor^ 
ship, tr. (London, 1903); Wordsworth, The Ministry of 
(^ace (London, 1901); Frankland, The Early Eucharist 
(London, 1902); Helyot, Les Ordrea Religieux; Moroni, 
Dizionario. 

Joseph H. McMahon. 

Adoration of the Cross. See Cross. 

Adoration of the Magi. See Magi. 

Adorno, Francis, a celebrated Italian preacher, 
b. 1531; d. at Genoa, 13 January, 1586. He w^as a 
member of the family of the last Doge of Genoa, 
and was bom three years after the name of the 
Adomi was suppressed, and the office of Doge abol- 
ished. This measure was taken to put an end to 
the strife of 165 years between that family and the 
Fregosi, whose name also was changed. This politi- 
cal revolution was effected by Andrew Doria, the 
famous Genoese admiral. Francis entered the 
Society of Jesus in Portugal, whither he had been 
sent to pursue his studies. He was recalled to Rome, 
where he taught theology, and gained at the same 
time the r^utation of being one of the greatest 
orators in Italy. He was the first rector of the 
College of Milan, and was subsequently charged with 
the administration of several houses of the Order. 
He was the friend, adviser, and confessor of St. 
Charles Borromeo. Besides two volumes “De 
Discipline Ecclesiastice ”, which he wrote at the 
request of St. Charles, there remain his sermons, 
some Latin verse, counsels to Herbert Foglieta, 
“De Ratione lUustrandse Ligurum Historiae”, and, 
in the Ambrosian library, a treatise on “Usury”. 

SoMMBRVOGBL, Bihl. de la C. de J. T J CAMPBELL 

Adorno, Giovanni Agostino. See Francis 
Caracciolo, Saint. 

Adoro Te Devote (I adore Thee devoutly), a 
hymn sometimes styled RhythmuSt or Oratioj 
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Thom(T {sc. Aquinatis) written c. 1260 (?), which 
forms no part of the Office or Mass of the Blessed 
Sacrament, although found in the Roman Missal {In 
gratiarum actimie post missam) with 100 days indul- 
gence for priests (subsequently extended to aU the 
faithful by decree of the S. C. Indulgent., 11 June, 
1895). It is also found conimonly in prayer and 
hymn-books. It has received sixteen translations into 
English verse. The Latin text, with English trans- 
lation, may be found in the Baltimore “Manual of 
Prayers” (659, 660). Either one of two refrains is 
inserted after each quatrain (a variation of one of 
which is in the Manual), but originally the hymn 
lacked the refrain. 

Monk, Latetmsche Hymnen des Mittelalters, I, 275-276, for 
MSS. variations and elucidations and for two refrains; Daniel, 
Thesaurus Hymnologicus, I, 255—256, and IV, 234—235; Julian, 
Diet, of Humnology, s. v., for first lines of English versions; 
American Ecclea. Rev., Feb., 1896, 143-147, for text, transl., 
rhythmic analysis, etc.; also ibid., 167, for indulgence ex- 
tended. 

H. T. Henry. 


Adria, an Italian bishopric, suffragan to Venice, 
which comprises 55 towns in the Province of Rovigo, 
and a part of one town in the Province of Padua. 
Tradition dates the preaching of the Gospel in Adria 
from the days of St. Apollinaris, who had been con- 
secrated bishop by St. Peter. The figure of this 
Bishop of Ravenna has a singular importance in 
the hagiographical legends of the northeast of Italy. 
Recent investigation has shown that even if Emilia, 
Romagna, and the territory around Venice were 
Christianized and had bishops (the two facts are 
concomitant) before Piedmont, for example, still 
their conversion does not go back beyond the end 
of the second centujy. (See Zattoni, “1\ valore 
storico della Passio di S. Apollinare e la fondazione 
deir episcopate a Ravenna e in Romagna^', in the 
“ Ri vista storico-critica delle scienze teologiche 1, 10, 
and II, 3.) The first bishop of Adria of whose name 
we are positive is Gallonistus, who was present at a 
synod in Rome (649) under Martin I (Mansi, XII). 
Venerable Bede, in his “ Martyrology ”, mentions a St. 
Colianus, Bishop of Adria, but we know nothing 
about him. Amongst the bishops of Adria is the 
Blessed Aldobrandinus of Este (1248-1352). This 
diocese contains 80 parishes; 300 churches, chapels, 
and oratories; 250 secular priests; 72 seminarians; 
12 regular priests; 9 lay-brothers; 90 confraterni- 
ties; 3 boys' schools (97 pupils); 6 girls' schools (99 
pimils). Population, 190,400. 

Ughelli, Italia Sacra (Venice, 1722), II, 397; Cappelletti, 
Le chieae d’ltalia (Venice, 1866), X, 9; Gams, Series epis^ 
coporuTn Eccleaioe catholicce (Ratisbon, 1873), 768;^ Speroni, 
AdrienHum episcoporum aeries historico-chronologica monu- 
mentis illustrata (Padua, 1788); F. G., Diasertazione au dl un 
aniico vaao hatteaimale d' Adria (Rovigo, 1840); De Vit, Adria 
e le sue antiche epigrafi Ulustraia (Florence, 1888) ; De Lardi, 
Serie cronologica dei vescovi d* Adria (Venice, 1851). 

Ernesto Buonaixtti. 


Adrian I, Pope, from about 1 February, 772, till 
25 December, 795; date of birth uncertain; d. 25 De- 
cember, 795. His pontificate of twenty-three years, 
ten months, and twenty-four days was unequalled 
in length by that of any successor of St. Peter until 
a thousand years later, when Pius VI, deposed and 
imprisoned by the same Frankish arms which had 
enthroned the first Pope-King, surpassed Adrian 
by a pontificate six months longer. At a critical 
period in the history of the Papacy, Adrian possessed 
all the qualities essential in the founder of a new 
dynasty. He was a Roman of noble extraction and 
majestic stature. By a life of singular piety, by 
accomplishments deemed extraordinary in that iron 
age, and by valuable services rendered during the 
pontificate of Paul I and Stephen III, he had so 
gained the esteem of his unruly countrymen that 
the powerful chamberlain, Paul Afiarta, who repre- 
sented in Rome the interests of Desiderius, the 
Lombard king, was powerless to resist the unanimous 


voice of the clergy and people demanding for Adrian 
the papal chair. The new pontiff’s temporal policy 
was, from the first,' sharply defined and tenaciously 
adhered to; the keynote was a steadfast resistance 
to Lombard aggression. He released from prison 
or recalled from exile the numerous victims of the 
chamberlain's violence; and, upon discovering that 
Afiarta had caused Sergius, a high official of the papal 
court, to be assassinated in prison, ordered his arrest 
in Rimini, just as Afiarta was returning from an 
embassy to Desiderius with the avowed intention 
of bringing the Pope to the Lombard court, “w^ere it 
even in chains.” The time seemed propitious for 
subjecting all Italy to the Lombard rule; and w'ith 
less able antagonists than Adrian and Charles (to 
be famous in later ages as Charlemagne), most 
probably the ambition of Desiderius would have 
been gratified. There seemed little prospect of 
Frankish intervention. The Lombards held the 
passes of the Alps, and Charles was engrossed by the 
difficulties of the Saxon war; moreover, the presence 
in Pavia of Gerberga and her two sons, the wfidow 
and orphans of Carloman, whose territories, on his 
brother's death, Charles had annexed, seemed to 
offer an excellent opportunity of stirring up discord 
among the Franks, if only the Pope could be per- 
suaded, or coerced, to anoint the children as heirs 
to their father's throne. Instead of complying, 
Adrian valiantly determined upon resistance. He 
strengthened the fortifications of Rome, called to the 
aid of the militia the inhabitants of the surrounding 
territory, and, as the Lombard host advanced, 
ravaging and plundering, summoned Charles to 
hasten to the defence of their common interests. An 
opportune lull in the Saxon w'^ar left the great com- 
mander free to act. Unable to bring the deceitful 
Lombard to terms by peaceful overtures, he scaled 
the Alps in the autumn of 773, seized Verona, where 
Gerberga and her sons had sought refuge, and be- 
sieged Desiderius in his capital. The following 
spring, leaving his army to prosecute the siege of 
Pavia, he proceeded with a strong detachment to 
Rome, in order to celebrate the festival of Easter at 
the tomb of the Apostles. Arriving on Holy Satur- 
day, he was received bjj^ Adrian and the Romans 
with the utmost solemnity. The next three days 
were devoted to religious rites; the following Wed- 
nesday to affairs of state. The enduring outcome 
of their momentous meeting was the famous ^'Dona- 
tion of Charlemagne”, for eleven centuries the Ma^a 
Charta of the temporal power of the Popes. (See 
Gearlemagnb.) Duchesne's thorough and im- 
partial investi^tion of its authenticity in his edition 
of the “Liber Pontificalis” (I, ccxxxv-cexliii) would 
seem to have dissipated any reasonable doubt. Two 
months later Pavia fell into the hands of Charles; 
the kingdom of the Lombards was extinguished, and 
the Papacy was forever delivered from its persistent 
and hereditary foe. Nominally, Adrian was now 
monarch of above two-thirds of the Italian penin* 
sula; but his sway was little more than nominM. 
Over a great portion of the district mentioned in 
the Donation, the papal claims were permitted to 
lapse. To gain and regain the rest, Charles was 
forced to make repeated expeditions across the Alps. 
We may well doubt whether the great King of the 
Franks ^would have suffered the difficulties of the 
Pope to interfere vuth his more immediate cares;,, 
were it not for his extreme personal veneration of 
Adrian, whom in life and death he never ceased to 
proclaim his father and best friend. It was in no 
slight degree owing to Adrian's political sagacity, 
vigilance, and activity, that the temporal power of the 
Papacy did not remain a fiction of the imagination. 

His merits were equally great in the more spiritual 
concerns of the Church. In co-operation with the 
orthodox Empress Irene, he laboured to repair the 
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damages wrought by the Iconoclastic storms. In 
the year 787 he presided, through his legates, over 
the Seventh General Council, held at Nicaea, in which 
the Catholic doctrine regarding the use and venera- 
tion of images was definitely expounded. The im- 
portance of the temporary opposition to the decrees 
of the Council throughout the West, caused mainly 
by a defective translation, aggravated by political 
motives, has been greatly exaggerated in modem 
times. The controversy elicited a strong refutation 
of the so-called “ Libri Carolini’^ from rope Adrian 
and occasioned no diminution of friendship be- 
tween him and Charles. He opposed most vigor- 
ously, by synods and writings, the nascent heresy of 
Adoptionism (q. v.), one of the few Christ ological 
errors originated by the West. The “Liber Pontifi- 
calis” enlarges upon his merits in embellishing the 
city of Rome, upon which he is said to have ex- 
pended fabulous sums. He died universally re- 
gretted, and was buried in St. Peter^s. His epitaph, 
ascribed to his lifelong friend, Charlemagne, is still 
extant. Rarely have the priesthood and the empire 
worked together so harmoniously, and with such 
beneficent results to the Church and to humanity, 
as during the lifetime of these two great rulers. The 
chief sources of our information as to Adrian are the 
Life in the “ Liber Pontificalis ” (q. v.), and his letters 
to Charlemagne, preserved by the latter in his 
“Codex Carolinus'’. Estimates of Adrianas work and 
character by modern historians differ with the vary- 
ing views of writers regarding the temporal sover- 
eignty of the popes, of which Adrian I must be con- 
sidered the real founder. 

Liber PontiUcalis (ed. Duchesne), I, 486-523, and prspf. 
CCXXXIV sq,; id., Les 'premiers temps de Vetat pontifical 
(Paris, 1898); Jaffe, Regesta RR. PP. C2d ed.), I, 289-306, 
II, 701; ID., Bibl. Rer, Germanic. (Codicis Carol. Epistolce), 
IV, 13-306; Cenni, Monum. dominat. pontif. (1761), II, 
289-316, also in P. L. XCVIII; Mann, The Lives of the Popes 
in the Early Middle Ages (London, 1902), I, II, 395-496; 
Hefele, History of the Councils (tr.), Ill, passim; Niehues, 
Gesch. d. Verhdltnisses zwischen dem Kaiserthum u. Papsthum 
im Mittelalter (Munster, 1877), I, 517-546; Gosselin, Power 
of the Pope in the Middle Ages (Baltimore, 1853), I, 230 sq.; 
ScHNURER, Entstehung des Kirchenstaates (Cologne, 1894). 
For a bibliography of Adrian I see Chevalier, Bio-B'iJbliogr. 
(2d ed., Paris, 1905), 55, 56. 

James F. Loughlin. 

Adrian II, Pope (867-872), — After the death of St. 
Nicholas I, the Roman clergy and people elected, 
much against his will, the venerable Cardinal Adrian, 
universally beloved for his charity and amiability, 
descended from a Roman family which had already 
given two pontiffs to the Church, Stephen III and 
Sergius II. Adrian was now seventy-five years old, 
and twice before had refused the dignity. He had 
been married before taking orders, and his old age 
was saddened by a domestic tragedy. As pope, he 
followed closely in the footsteps of his energetic 
predecessor. He strove to maintain peace among 
the greedy and incompetent descendants of Charle- 
magne. In an interview at Monte Cassino he ad- 
mitted to communion the repentant King Lothair 
of Lorraine, after exacting from him a public oath 
that he had held no intercourse with his concubine 
since the pope's prohibition, that he would take 
back his lawful wife Theutberga, and abide by the 
final decision of the Roman See. He upheld with 
vigour against Hincmar of Reims the unlimited 
ri^t of bishops to appeal to the Sovereign Pontiff. 
At the Eighth General Council, which he convened 
at Constantinople in 869, and presided over through 
ten legates, he effected the deposition of Photius 
and the restoration of unity between the East and 
the West. He was unsuccessful in retaining the 
Bulgarians for the western patriarchate; that nation 
unwisely determined to adhere' to Constantinople, a 
course which was destined to bring upon it min 
and sta^ation. Adrian saved the western Slavs 
from a similar fate by seconding the efforts of the 


saintly brothers, Cyril and Methodius. Of enduring 
influence, for good or evil, was the endorsement he 
gave to their rendering of the liturgy in the Slavonic 
tongue. Adrian died towards the close of the year 
872. 

Liber Pontif. (ed. Duchesne), II, 173-190; Jaffe, Regesta 
RR. PP. (2d ed.), I, 368-375, II, 703, 704, 745, 746, Mansi, 
Coll. Cone., XV, 819 sq.; Wattericii, Vitce Rom. Pont, I, 
631 sq ; Lapotre, Hadnen 11 et les fausses decretales, m 
Rev. des Quest. Hist. (1880), XXVII, 377-431; Artaud de 
Montor, Lives and Times of the Roman Pontiffs (tr. New 
York, 1867), I, 225, 226; Gorini, Defense de VEghse (1866), 
III, 20-38, 160-176; Alex. Natalis, Hist. Eccl. (1778), VI, 
399-409. 

James F. Loughlin. 

Adrian III, Saint, Pope, of Roman extraction, was 
elected in the beginning of the year 884, and died near 
Modena in the summer of the following year, while 
on his way to the diet summoned by Charles the Fat 
to determine the succession to the Empire. He was 
buried in the monastery of Nonantula, where his 
memory has ever since been held in local veneration. 
By decree of Pope Leo XIII the clergy of Rome and 
Modena celebrate his Mass and office ritu duplici on 
7 September. 

Liber Pontif. (ed. Duchesne), II, 225; Jaff^:, Regesta 
RR. PP. (2d ed.), I, 426, 427, II, 705; Quattrini, Del culto 
del papa SanV Adriano III a Nonantola (Modena, 1889); 
Maini, Le piik antiche memom del culto a Sant’ Adriano 111 
papa (Modena, 1890); Civilth Cattolica (1890), VI, 575-577; 
Analecta Holland., XIII, 61, 62; Watterich, Vitoe Rom. 
Pont., I, 650, 718; Artaud de Montor, Lives and Times of 
the Roman Pontiffs (tr. New York, 1867), I, 251. 

James F. Loughlin. 

Adrian IV, Pope, b. 1100 (?); d. 1 September, 
1159. Very little is known about the birthplace, 
parentage, or boyhood of Adrian, Yet, as is usual 
in such cases, very various, and sometimes very cir- 
cumstantial, accounts have reached us about him. 
Our only reliable information we owe to two writers, 
Cardinal Boso and John of Salisbury. The former 
wrote a life of Adrian, which is included in the col- 
lection of Nicolas Roselli, made Cardinal of Aragon 
in 1356 during the pontificate of Innocent VI. Boso’s 
life, published by Muratori (SS. Rer. Ital. Ill, I, 
441-446) and reprinted in Migne (P.L., CLXXXVIII, 
1351-60), also edited by Watterich (Vitae Pontificum, 
II, 323-374), and now to be read in Duchesne's edi- 
tion of the Liber Pontificalis (II, 388-397; cf. proleg. 
XXXVII-XLV), states that Boso, the author of it, 
was created cardinal-deacon of the title of Sts. 
Cosmas and Damian, was chamberlain to Adrian and 
in constant and familiar attendance upon him from the 
commencement of his apostolate. [Ciacconius says 
that Boso was the nephew of Adrian, but Watter- 
ich observes (op. cit. prolegomena) that he finds 
no pmof of this.] Boso tells us that Adrian was 
bom in England in or near the burg of St, Albans, 
and that he left his country and his relations in his 
boyhood to complete his studies, and went to Arles 
in France. During the vacation he visited the mon- 
astery of St. Rufus near Avignon, where he took 
the vows and habit of an Austin canon. After some 
time he was elected abbot and, going to Rome on 
important business connected with the monastery, 
was retained there by Pope Eugenius III, and made 
a cardinal and Bishop of Albano (1146). Matthew 
Paris agrees in some measure with this, for he tells 
us that on Adrian's applying to the abbot of St. Al- 
ban's to be received as a monk, the abbot, after 
examining him, found him deficient and said to him 
kindly; “Have patience, my son, and stay at school 
yet a while till you are better fitted for the position 
you desire. " He states further that he was “ a na- 
tive of some hamlet under the abbey, perhaps Lang- 
ley", and I may add that it is now tolerably certain 
that he was born at Abbot's Langley in Hertford- 
shire, about the year 1100; that his father was Rob- 
ert Brekespear, a man of humble means, though of 
a decent stock; and that Adrian went abroad as a 
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poor wandering scholar, like John of Salisbury and 
many others at that time. However, William of 
Newburgh, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, an 
Austin canon and a historian of high repute (1136- 
98?), gives a very different account, which he prob- 
ably had from the neighbouring Cistercian houses 
of Rievaulx and Byland. “Eugenius III”, he tells 
us, “was succeeded by Nicolas, Bishop of Albano, 
who, changing his name with his fortune, called him- 
self Adrian. Of this man it may be well to relate 
how he was raised as it W'ere from the dust to sit 
in the midst of princes and to occupy the throne of 
apostolic glory. He was born in England, and his 
father w^as a clerk of slender means who, abandoning 
his youthful son, became a monk at St. Albans. As 
the boy grew up, seeing that through want he could 
not afford the time to go to school, he attended the 
monastery for a daily pittance. His father was 
ashamed of this, taunted him with bittor words for 
his idleness, and, highly indignant, drove him away 
disconsolate. The boy, left to himself, and com- 
pelled to do something by hard necessity, ingenu- 
ously ashamed either to dig or beg, crossed over to 
France.” He then states that after Adrian was 
elected Abbot of St. Rufus the canons' repented of 
their choice and came to hate him, and appealed to 
the Pope on two occasions, brining divers charges 
against him (II, vi). This narrative is not only con- 
trary to Boso’s but to what Adrian himself told 
John of Salisbury. ^‘The office of Pope, he assured 
me, was a thorny one, beset on all sides with sharp 
pricks. He wished indeed that he had never left 
England, his native land, or at least had lived his 
life quietly in the cloister of St. Rufus rather than 
have ent-ered on such difficult paths but he dared 
not refuse, since it was the Lord’s bidding” (Poly- 
craticus, Bk. IV, xxviii). How could he have looked 
back with regret to quiet and happy days if he had 
encountered parental cruelty at St. Albans and mon- 
astic insubordination at St. Rufus? In 1152 Adrian 
was sent on a delicate and important mission to Scan- 
dinavia, as papal legate, in which he acquitted him- 
self to the satisfaction of everybody. He established 
an independent archiepiscopal see for Norway at 
Trondhjem, which he selected chiefly in honour of 
St. Olaf, whose relics reposed in its church. He re- 
formed the abuses that had crept into the usages 
of the clergy, and even aided in bettering the civil 
institutions of the country. Snorro relates that no 
forei^er ever came to Norway who gained so much 
public honour and deference among the people as 
Nicholas Brekespear. He was prevented for the 
time from establishing an archiepiscopal see in 
Sweden by the rivalry between Sweden and Goth- 
land, the one party claiming the honour for TJpsala, 
the other for Skara. But he reformed abuses there 
also, and estabhshed the contribution known as 
Peter’s-pence. On his return to Rome he was hailed 
as the Apostle of the North, and, the death of An- 
astasius IV occurring at that time (2 December, 
1154), he was on the following day unanimously 
elected the successor of St. Peter; but the office 
was not a bed of roses. King William of Sicily was 
in open hostility, and the professed friendship of 
Frederick Barbarossa (q. v.) was even more dan- 
gerous. The barons in the Campagna fought with 
each other and with the Pope and, issuing from their 
castles, raided the country in every direction, and 
even robbed the pilgrims on their way to the tombs 
of the Apostles. The turbulent and fickle populace 
of Rome was in open revolt under the leadership 
of Arnold of Brescia. Cardinal Gerardus was mor- 
tally wounded in broad daylight, as he was walk- 
ing along the Via Sacra. Adrian, a determined man, 
at once laid the city under an interdict and retired 
to Viterbo. He forbade the observance of any sacred 
service until the Wednesday of Holy Week. “Then 


were the senators impelled by the voice of the clergy 
and^ laity alike to prostrate themselves before His 
Holiness.” Submission was made, and the ban re- 
moved. The Pope returned to Rome, and Arnold 
escaped and was taken under the protection of some 
of the bandit barons of the northern Campagna. He 
was subsequently delivered up and executed. Mean- 
while Barbarossa was advancing through Lombardy, 
and after receiving the Iron Crown at Pavia had 
approached the confines of the papal territory, in- 
tending to receive the imperial crown in Rome at 
the hands of the Pope. After some negotiations a 
famous meeting took place at Sutri, about 30 miles 
north of Rome, on the 9th of June, 1155, between 
Frederick of Hohenstauffen, then the most powerful 
ruler in Europe, and the humble canon of St. Rufus, 
now the most powerful spiritual ruler in the world. 
As the Pope approached, the Emperor advanced to 
meet him, but did not hold the Pope’s stirrup, which 
was part of the customary ceremony of homage. 
The Pope said nothing then, but dismounted, and 
the Emperor led him to a chair and kissed his slipper. 
Custom required that the Pope should then give the 
kiss of peace. He refused to do so, and told Fred- 
erick that until full homage had been paid he would 
withhold it. This implied that he Would not crown 
him. Frederick had to submit, and on the 11th of 
June another meeting was arranged at Nepi, when 
Frederick advanced on foot and held the Pope’s 
stimip, and the incident was closed. Frederick was 
afterwards duly crowned at St. Peter’s, and took 
the solemn oaths prescribed by ancient custom. 
During the ceremonies a guard of imperial troops 
had been placed on or near the bridge of St. Angelo 
to protect that suburb, then known as the L onine 
City. The bridge was stormed by the republican 
troops from the city proper, and a fierce battle en- 
sued between the impenal army and the Romans. 
Fighting lasted through the hot summer’s day and 
far on into the evening. Finally the Romans were 
routed. Over 200 fell as prisoners into Frederick’s 
hands, including most of the leaders, and more than 
1,000 were killed or drowned in the Tiber. The citi- 
zens, however, held the city and refused to give the 
Emperor provisions; the latter, now that he was 
crowned, made no serious effort either to help the 
Pope against the Normans or to reduce the city to 
subjection. Malaria appeared among his troops. 
“He was obliged to turn”, says Gregorovius, in his 
“ History of the City of Rome ”, “ and, not without 
some painful self-reproach, to abandon the Pope to 
his fate.” He took leave of him at Tivoli, and, 
marching north by way of Farfa, reduced to ashes on 
his route the ancient and celebrated city of Spoleto. 

William I succeeded his father on the throne of 
Sicily in February, 1154. Adrian refused to recog- 
nize him as king, and addressed him merely as Domi- 
nus (Lord). Hostilities followed. The Sicilians laid 
siege to Beneventum without result, and afterwards 
ravaged the southern Campagna and retired. Adrian 
excommunicated William. After the departure of 
Frederick, Adrian collected his vassals and merce- 
naries and marched south to Beneventum, a papal 
possession, where he remained until June, 1156. It 
was during this time that John of Salisbury spent 
three months with him, and obtained from him 
the famous Donation of Ireland (see page 158). The 
fortune of war favoured William. He captured 
Brundusium, with an immense store of provisions 
and munitions of war, and five thousand pounds’ 
weight of gold that the Greek Emperor, Manuel I, 
intended for his alty the Pope. He also took cap- 
tive many wealthy Greeks, whom he sent to Palermo, 
some for ransom, but the greater number to be sold 
into slavery. This practically determined the issue 
of the war. Peace was made in June, 1156, and a 
treaty concluded. The Pope agreed to invest Wil- 
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liam with the crowns of Sicily and Apulia, the ter- 
ritories and states of Naples, Salerno, and Amalfi, 
the March of Ancona, and all the other cities which 
the King then possessed. William on his part took 
the feudal oath and became the liegeman of the 
Pope, and promised to pay a yearly tribute, and to 
defend the papal possessions (Watterich, op. cit., II, 
352). After this, the Pope went to Viterbo, where 
he came to an agreement with the Romans, and in 
the beginning of 1157 returned to the City. The 
Emperor deeply resented the act of the Pope in in- 
vesting William with territories which he claimed as 
part of his dominions, and for this and other causes 
a conflict broke out between them. (See Alexan- 
der III, Frederick I, Investitures.) Adrian died 
at Anagni, in open strife with the Emperor, and in 
league with the Lombards against him. Alexan- 
der III carried out the intentions of Adrian, and 
shortly afterwards excommunicated the Emperor. 

The Donation op Ireland. — It was during the 
Pope’s stay at Beneventum (1156), as w’e have stated, 
that John of Salisbury visited him. recollect”, 
he writes, ''a journey I once made into Apulia for 
the purpose of visiting his Holiness, Pope Adrian IV. 
I stayed with him at Beneventum for nearly three 
months” (Polycraticus, VI, 24; P. L. CXCIX, 623). 
In another work, the “ Metalogieus ”, this writer says: 
"At my solicitation [ad preces meas] he gave and 
granted Hibernia to Henry II, the illustrious King 
of England, to hold by heredita^ right as his letter 
[vhich is extant] to this day testifies. For all islands 
of ancient right, according to the Donation of Con- 
stantine, are said to belong to the Roman Church, 
which he founded. He sent also by me a ring of 
gold, with the best of emeralds set therein, where- 
with the investiture might be made for his governor- 
ship of Ireland, and that same ring was ordered to 
be and is still in the public treasury of the King.” 
It will be observed that he says, "at my solicitation,” 
and not at the request of Henry, and that he went 
"for the purpose of visiting” (causd visitandi), not 
on an official mission. The suggestion that because 
he was born in England Adrian made Ireland over 
to the Angevin monarch, who was no relation of his, 
does not merit serious attention. The ^ ^ Metalogieus ’ ’ 
w'as written in the autumn of 1159 or early in 1160, 
and the passage quoted occurs in the last chapter 
(TV, xlii; P. L., vol. cit., col. 945). It is found in all 
manuscripts of the work, one of which was written 
possibly as early as 1175, and certainly before 1200. 
Nobody questions the truthfulness of John of Salis- 
bury, and the only objection raised to the statement 
is that it may be an interpolation. If it is not an 
interpolation, it constitutes a complete proof of the 
Donation, the investiture by the ring being legally 
sufficient, and in fact the mode used in the case of 
the Isle of Man, as Boichorst points out. Adrian’s 
Letter, however, creates a difficulty. His Bull, us- 
ually called " Laudabiliter,” does not purport to con- 
fer Hibernia "by hereditary right”, but the letter re- 
ferred to was not " Laudabiliter,” but a formal letter 
of investiture, such as was used in the case of Robert 
Guiscard in Italy, e. g. "I Gregory, Pope, invest you, 
Duke Robert, with the land of”, etc. (''Ego Gregorius 
Papa investio te, Roberte Dux, de terr^,” etc.; Mansi, 
Coll. Cone., XX, 313). The question of the genuine- 
ness of the passage in the “ Metalogieus ”, impugned 
by Cardinal Moran, W. B. Morris, and others, must be 
kept quite separate from the question of the genu- 
ineness of " Laudabiliter,” and it is mainly by mixing 
both together that the passage in the " Metalogieus ” is 
assailed as a forgerjr. Boichorst (Mittheilungen des 
Instituts fiir oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung IV, 
supplementary vol., 1893, p. 101) regards the Donation 
as indisputable, while rejecting "Laudabiliter ” as a 
fo'gery. Liebermann (Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft. 1892, I, 58) holds the same 


view. Thatcher, in "Studies Concerning Adrian IV; 
I. The Offer of Ireland to Henry II,” printed in the 
fourth volume ot the Decennial Publications for the 
University of Chicago (Series I, Chicago, 1903), re- 
produces the arguments of Boichorst. Bishop 
Creighton held John of Salisbury to be unanswerable 
(Tarleton, p. ISO). The overwhelming w'eight of au- 
tl ority is therefore in favour of the genuineness of the 
passage m “ Metalogieus. ” The Bull " Laudabiliter ” 
stands on a different footing. Opinions have hitherto 
been sharply divided as to its genuineness, as will 
be seen by a reference to the end of this article; but 
these opinions have been formed without a knowl- 
edge of the text of the " Laudabiliter ” in the Book of 
Leinster, except in the case of Boichorst, who refers 
to it casually in a note which has been recently pub- 
lished for the first time by the writer (New Ireland 
Review March, 1906; cf. his History of Ireland, 
xxvi, Dublin, 1906). To the text of the Bull are 
prefixed the folio wang headings: "Ah! men of the 
faith of the wmrld, how beautiful [so far Gaelic] when 
over the cold sea in ships Zephyrus wafts glad tid- 
ings” [Latin] — a Bull granted to the King of the 
English on the collation, i. e. grant, of Hibernia, in 
wKich nothing is derogated from the rights of the 
Irish, as appears by the words of the text. This 
W'as almost certainly written, and probably by his 
old tutor Aedh McCrimthainn, during the lifetime of 
Diarmaid MacMurchada, who was banished in 1157, 
and died in 1171. The text of the Bull was therefore 
no medieval scholastic exercise. Assuming the state- 
ments in the " Metalogieus ” to be correct, the texts 
relating to the Donation of Adrian may be conjectur- 
ally arranged as follows: (1) The Letter of Investi- 
ture referred to by John of Salisbury, 1156; (2) " Lau- 
dabiliter,” prepared probably in 1156, and issued in 
1159(?); (3) A Confirmation of the Letter of Inves- 
titure by Alexander III in 1159 (?); (4) Three Let- 
ters of Alexander III, 20 September, 1172, in sub- 
stance a confirmation of "Laudabiliter.” The Bull 
was not sent forward in 1156 because the offer of 
Adrian was not then acted on, though the investiture 
was accepted. Robert of Torrigny (d. 1186 or 1184) 
tells us that at a Council held at Winchester, 29 Sep- 
tember, 1156, the question of subduing Ireland and 
giving it to William, Henry’s brother, was consid- 
ered; "but because it was not pleasing to the Em- 
press, Henry’s mother, the expedition was put off to 
another time’’ [intermissa est ad tempus ilia expe- 
ditio]. This clearly implies an acceptance of the in- 
vestiture and supports the genuineness of the passage 
in the " Metalogieus.” Henry, then twenty-two, had 
his hands full of domestic troubles with the refrac- 
tory barons in England, with the Welsh, and with 
the discordant elements in his French dominions, and 
could nqt undertake a great military operation like 
the invasion of Ireland. And not having done so in 
the lifetime of Adrian, he would certainly require a 
confirmation of the Donation by Alexander before 
leading an army into a territory the overlordship of 
which belonged to the latter. The Letter of Con- 
firmation is found only in Giraldus Cambrensis, first 
in the "De Expugnatione Hibernise” (II, v, in Rolls 
Series V, 315), and again in the "De Instructione 
Principis’^ (II, c. xix, in Rolls Series VIII, 197), 
where the text states that the genuineness of the 
confirmation was denied by some. This, however, 
may be a later interpolation, as some maintain. The 
three letters of 20 September, 1172, do not contain 
any direct confirmation of the Donation of Adrian. 
They are addressed to Henry II, the bishops, and 
the kings and chieftains of Ireland respectively. The 
letter addressed to Henry congratulates him on his 
success, and exhorts him to prdtect and extend the 
rights of the Church, and to offer the first fruits 
of his victory to God. A point is made that there 
is no grant of Ireland contained in the letter, nor 
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any confirmation of a previous grant, but how could 
we expect a second confirmation if Adrian's grant 
had in fact been already confirmed according to the 
text in Giraldus? There is no question as to the 
genuineness of the three letters of the 20th of Sep- 
tember. They are found in the “ Liber Scaccarii,” 
and are printed in Migne (P.L. CC, col. 882). 

The Donation of Adrian was subsequently recog- 
nized in many official WTitings, and the Pope for more 
than four centuries claimed the overlordship of Ire- 
land. In 1318 (1317?) Domhnall O’Neill and other 
kings and chieftains, and the wdiole laity of Ireland, 
forwarded to Pope John XXII a letter of appeal and 
protest. They state in the letter that Pope Adrian, 
induced by false representations, granted Ireland to 
Henry II, and enclose a copy of the Bull w^hich the 
context shows was '' Laudabiliter. ” On 30 May, 1318, 
the Pope wrote from Avignon a letter of paternal 
advice to Edward II, urging him to redress the griev- 
ances of the Irish, and enclosed O’Neill’s letters and 
“a copy of the grant which Pope Adrian is said to 
have made to Henry II.” Edward II did not deny 
that he held under that grant. By an Act of the 
Irish Parliament (Parliament Roll, 7th Edward IV, 
Ann. 1467), after reciting that ‘‘as our Holy Father 
Adrian, Pope of Rome, was possessed of all sover- 
eignty of Ireland in his demesne as of fee in the 
right of his Church of Rome, and with the intent that 
vice should be subdued had alienated the said land 
to the King of England ... by which grant the said 
subjects of Ireland owe their allegiance to the King 
of England as their soverei^ Lord,” it was enacted 
“that all archbishops and bishops shall excommuni- 
cate aU disobedient Irish subjects, and if they neg- 
lect to do so they shall forfeit £100.” In 1555, by 
a consistorial decree followed by a Bull, Paul IV, on 
the humble supplication of Philip and Mary, erected 
into a kingdom the Island of Hibernia, of which, 
from the time that the kings of England obtained 
the dominion of it through the Apostolic See, they 
had merely called themselves Lords {Domini ) , with- 
out prejudice to the rights of the Roman Church and 
of any other person claiming to have right in it or to 
it. [Bull. Rom (ed. Turin.) VI, 489, 490.] In 1570 
the Irish had offered or were about to offer the king- 
ship of Ireland to Philip of Spain. The Archbishop 
of Cashel acted as their envoy. The project was 
communicated to the Pope through Cardinal Alciato, 
who wrote to the Archbishop of Cashel (9 June, 
1570): “His Holiness was astonished that anything 
of the kind should be attempted without his author- 
ity since it was easy to remember that the kingdom 
of Ireland belonged to the dominion of the Church, 
was held as a fief under it, and could not therefore, 
unless by the Pope, be subjected to any new ruler. 
And the Pope, that the right of the Church may be 
preserved as it should be, says he will not give the 
letters you ask for the King of Spain. But if the 
King of Spain himself were to ask for the fief of that 
Kir^dom in my opinion the Pope would not refuse”. 
(Spied. Ossor., ed. Card. Moran, I, 69). In conclu- 
sion there is not in my judgment any controverted 
matter in history about which the evidence prepon- 
derates in favour of one view so decisively as about 
the Donation of Adrian. 

The principal authorities for the life of Adrian are collected 
in Watterich’s Vitos Pontiftcitm Romanorum (ssec. IX~XIII) 
adjectia suis cuigue et annalibus et documentia gravioribua 
(Leipzig, 1862), II. He gives the Life of Adrtan by Boso, 
and extracts from the annals of William op Newburgh, 
William of Tyre, Romuald op Salerno, Otto of Freis- 
ing, Radewin, and Godfrey op Cologne, as well as several 
letters (II, 323). There is also a valuable chapter (v) of 
Prolegomena (I, LXXI). To Watterich may be added John 
OF Salisbury and Giraldus Cambrbnsis, already mentioned, 
Raby, Pope Adrian ike Four^, an Htatorical Sketchy 1849; 
Alfred Tarleton, Ni^laa Breakapear (Adrian IV)j Eng- 
U^rrmi and Pope (London, 1906). As to the genuineness of 
LaudabU'Uer^ the literature is very voluminous. • The follow- 
ing names may be mentioned: against it, John Lynch, Cam- 
orenaia Bveraua (1662), Stephen White (d. before 1650)» 


Cardinal Moran, Do.m Gasqukt, W. B. Morris, the writer 
m Analecta Juris Pontificii (1882), A, Bellesheim, Pflugk- 
Hartung, Ginnell, Hergenrother, Dambergbr, Scheffer- 
Boichorst, F. Liebermann, and O. Thatcher; in favour 
r/ Lanigan, J. Dimock (editor of Giraldus in 

Rous Series, V, 316 — he says that it is “indisputably genu- 
ine’’), J. C. O’Callaghan, S. Malone, O. Pfclf, Kate 
Norgate, A. Tarleton, L. Casartelli. None of these 
writers, except Scheffer-Boiehor&t, refer to the text of 
Laudabiliter in the Book of Leinster, which is by far the most 
important piece of evidence bearing on the question. An 
extensive bibliography of the subject is given in Chevalier, 
fiowrees hist, du moyen age (Bio.-bibl., 2d ed., Pans. 
1905), 56, 57 Of. also O. J. Thatcher op. cit., 154. 

Arthur ua (5lerigh. 


Adrian V, Pope (Ottobuono Fieschi, a Genoese, 
nephew of Innocent IV), was elected at Viterbo, 
12 July, 1276. As Cardinal 
Fieschi, he had laboured to re- 
store harmony in England be- 
tween Henry III and the re- 
bellious barons. He annulled 
the rigid enactments of Greg- 
ory X relating to the papal 
conclaves, but died before sub- 
stituting milder ones, 18 Au- 
gust. He lived just long enough 
to experience “how great 
the mantle weighs”. Dante 
(Purg., c. xix) held an inter- 
esting conversation with him Arms of Adrian V. 
in Purgatory. 

Liber Pontif. (ed. Duchesne), II, 457; Raynaldus, Ann, 
eccl. ad an., 1276 ; 26, 27; Muratori, SS. Rer. Ital., Ill, 605; 
Artaud de Montor, Lives and Times of ike Roman Pontiffs 
(tr. New York, 1867), I, 454. 

James F. Loughlin. 



Adrian VI, Pope, the last pontefice harharo 
(Guicciardini, XIV, v), and the only pope of 
modem times, except Marcellus II, who retained 
his baptismal name, succeeded Pope Leo X, from 
9 January, 1522, to 14 Sep- 
tember, 1523. He was bom 
of humble parentage in Ut- 
recht, 2 March, 1459. He lost 
his pious father, Florentius 
Dedel, at an early age, and 
was kept at school by the 
fortitude of his widowed 
mother, first at home, later 
at Zwolle with the Brothers 
of the Common Life, finally at 
the University of Louvain. 

After a thorough course in 
philosophy, theology, and Arms of Adrian VI. 
jurispmdence, he was cre- 
ated Doctor of Divinity in 1491. Margaret of 
Burgundy defrayed the expenses of the poor student. 
His popularity as professor of theology in Louvain 
is shown to have been deserved by his two chief 
works, “Qusestiones quodlibeticae ” (1521), and his 
“Commentarius in Lib. IV Sententiamm Petri 
Lombardi” (1512), which was published without his 
knowledge from notes of students, and saw many 
editions. As dean of the collegiate church of St. 
Peter in Louvain, and vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity, he laboured to advance the arts and sciences, 
sacred and profane, and gave universal edification 
by a life of singular piety and severe asceticism. In 
1506, he was, happily for the Church, selected by the 
Emperor Maximilian as tutor to his grandson, the 
future Charles V, then in his sixth year. Whatever 
accomplishments Charles possessed, beyond the art 
of war, he owed to the efforts of Adrian; most pre- 
cious of all, his unalterable attachment to the Faith 
of his fathers. Transferred from the academic 
shades into public life, the humble professor rose to 
eminence with wonderful celerity. Within a decade 
he was the associate of Ximenes, Bishop of Tortosa. 
Grand Inquisitor of the Spanish peninsula. Cardinal 
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of the Roman Church, and finally Regent of Spain. 
He was no less surprised than the rest of mankind 
when the intelligence reached him that the unani- 
mous voice of the Sacred Collie had raised him to 
the highest dignity on earth. Appalling tasks lay 
before him in this darkest hour of the Papacy. To 
extirpate inveterate abuses; to reform a court which 
thrived on corruption, and detested the very name 
of reform; to hold in leash young and Tvarlike princes, 
ready to bound at each other's throats; to stem the 
rising torrent of revolt in Germany; to save Christen- 
dom from the Turks, who from Belgrade now' threat- 
ened Hungary, and if Rhodes fell w'ould be masters 
of the Mediterranean — these w’ere herculean labours 
for one who was in his sixty-third year, had never 
seen Italy, and w'as sure to be despised by the Romans 
as a ‘‘barbarian". Adrian accepted the responsi- 
bilities of his office with a full conception of their 
magnitude. Charles was elated at the news of the 
elevation of his tutor, but soon found that the new 
pontiff, notwithstanding his affection for him, was 
resolved to reign impartially. Francis I, on the 
contrary, who had looked upon Adrian as a mere 
tool of the Emperor, and had uttered threats of a 
schism, before long acquiesced, and sent an embassy 
to present his homage. Apprehensions of a^ Spanish 
Avignon were baseless; at the earliest possible date 
Adrian embarked for Italy, and made his solemn 
entry into Rome on 29 August. Two days later he 
received the triple crown. History presents no more 
pathetic figure than that of this noble pontiff, 
struggling single-handed against insurmountable 
difficulties. TlSrough the reckless extravagances of 
his predecessor, the papal finances were in a sad 
tangle. Adrian's efforts to retrench expenses only 
gained for him from his needy courtiers the epithet 
of miser. Vested rights were quoted against his 
attempts to reform the curia. His nuncio to Ger- 
many, Chierigati, received but scant courtesy. His 
exaggerated acknowledgment that the Roman Court 
had been the fountain-head of aU the corruptions in 
the Church was eagerly seized upon by the Reformers 
as a justification of their apostasy. His urgent ap- 
peals to the princes of Christendom to hasten to the 
defence of Rhodes found unheeding ears; on 24 Octo- 
ber that valiantly defended bulwark of the Christian 
Faith fell into the hands of the Turks, a disaster 
which hastened the Pontiff's death. His unrelaxing 
activity and Rome's unhealthy climate combined 
to shatter his health. He died appropriately on the 
feast of the Exaltation of that Cross to which he had 
been nailed for more than a year (14 September, 
1523). His monument, erected by his faithful friend, 
Wilhelm Enckenvoert, is still seen at Rome, in the 
national church of the Germans, Santa Maria dell' 
Anima, wnth its quaint inscription, so often ad- 
mired, to the effect that even the best of men may be 
bom in times unsuited to their virtues: “Proh Dolor I 
Quantum refert in quse tempora vel optimi cujusque 
virtus incidat" [Gregorovius- Ampere “Les tombeaux 
des papes Romains " (Paris, 1859), 200, 201, 294,295], 
To the times, in fact, was it owing, not to any fault 
of his, that the friendship of the sixth Adrian and 
the fifth Charles did not revive the happy days of 
the first Adrian and the first and greatest of the 
Charleses. 

Burrmann, Analecta Historica de Hadriano VI (Utrecht, 
1727); Rbxtssbns, Syntagma. Theolog. Adriani VI; Anecdota de 
vitd et scriptis Adriani VI (Louvain, 1862); Gachard, Cor- 
respondance de Charles Quint et d’Adnen VI (Bruxelles, 1859); 
Robinson, The Mondi (1877), XI^I, 350; Pastor, Hist. 
Jahrb. (1882), III, 121-130. The classic studies on this 
pope's life are those of Constantine von Hopler, among 
others Der deutsche Kaiser und der letzte deulsche Papst (Vienna, 
1876); Lehen des Papstes Adrian VI (Vienna, 1880); c£ his 
article on Adrian VI in Kirckerdex., V, 1426-27. Artaud 
DE Montor, Lives and Times of the Roman Pontiffs (tr. New 
York, 1867), I, 698-707. For an extensive bibliography of 
Adrian VI see Chevalier, Bio~Bibliogr. (2d ed., Pans, 1905), 

James F. Lotjghlin. 


Adrian, Roman Emperor. See Hadrian; Ro- 
man Empire. 

Adrian of Canterbury, Saint, an African by 
birth, d. 710. He became Abbot of Nerida, a Bene- 
dictine monastery near Naples, when he \vas very 
young. Pope Vitalian intended to appoint him 
Archbishop of Canterbury to succeed St. Deusdedit, 
w'ho had died in 664, but Adrian considered him- 
self unworthy of so great a dignity, and begged the 
Pope to appoint Theodore, a Greek monk, in his 
place. The Pope yielded, on condition that Adrian 
should accompany Theodore to England and be his 
adviser in the administration of the Diocese of 
Canterbury. They left Rome in 668, but Adrian 
was detained in France by Ebroin, the Mayor of the 
Palace, who suspected that he had a secret mission 
from the Eastern Emperor, Constans II, to the Eng- 
lish kings. After tw'o years Ebroin found that his 
suspicion had been groundless and allow'ed Adrian 
to proceed to England. Immediately upon his ar- 
rival in England, Archbishop Theodore appointed 
him Abbot of St. Peter in Canterbury, a monastery 
which had been founded by St. Augustine, the 
apostle of England, and became afterwards known 
as St. Austin's. Adrian accompanied Theodore on 
his apostolic visitations of England, and by his pru- 
dent advice and co-operation assisted the Archbishop 
in the great work of unifying the customs and prac- 
tices of the Anglo-Saxon Church w'ith those of the 
Church of Rome. Adrian was well versed in all the 
branches of ecclesiastical and profane learning. 
Under his direction the School of Canterbury became 
the centre of English learning. He established nu- 
merous other schools in various parts of England. In 
these schools of Adrian were educated many of the 
saints, scholars, and missionaries, who during the 
next century rekindled the waning light of faith and 
learning in France and Germany. After spending 
thirty-nine years in England Adrian died in the year 
710 and was buried at Canterbury. His feast is 
celebrated 9 January, the day of his death. 

Stanton, A Menology of England and Wales (London, 
1892); Ranbeck, The Benedictine Calendar (London, 1896); 
Montalembert, The Monks of the West (Boston), II, 344: 
Butler, Lives of the Saints; Lechner, Martyrologium des 
Benediktiner-Ordens (Augsburg, 1852); St. Bede, Life of 
Adman, in Hist. Eccl., tr. by Baring-CJould, Lives of the 
Saints, 9 January. 

Michael Ott. 

Adrian of Gastello, also called de Corneto, 
from his birthplace in Tuscany, an Italian prelate 
distinguished as a statesman and reviver of learning, 
b. about 1460; d. about 1521. In 1488 he was sent 
by Innocent VIII as nuncio to Scotland, but was 
recalled when the news of the death of James III 
reached Rome. However, Adrian had arrived in 
England and gained the favour of Henry VII, who 
appointed him as his agent at Rome. In 1489 he 
returned to England as collector of Peter's-pence, 
and in 1492 obtained the prebend of Ealdland in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, and the rectory of St. Dunstan- 
in-the-East. On the death of Innocent VIII, he 
returned to Rome, where he acted as a secretary in 
the Papal treasury and also as ambassador of Henry 
VII. In 1502, he was promoted to the Bishopric of 
Hereford. In 1503 Alexander VI raised him to the 
cardinalate with the title of St. Chiysogonus. After 
the death of Alexander VI, Adrian's influence in 
Rome declined. In 1504 he was translated to the 
Bishopric of Bath and Wells, but never occupied the 
see. In 1509, fearing the displeasure of Julius II, 
he left Rome for Venice, and Interior Trent, where 
he remained until the death of Julius and the election 
of Leo X, when he^ returned to Rome (1511). He 
was a^ain, in 1517, implicated in a charge of conspir- 
ing with Cardinal Petrucci to poison the Pope, and 
confessed to having been privy to the affair. He 
was forgiven by Leo, but found it safer to escape 
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from Rome to Venice. He never appeared in Rome 
again. He had previously been deprived of his 
office of collector of Peter ’s-pence, and on 5 July, 
1518, was degraded from the cardinalate and his 
Bishopric of Bath given to Cardinal Wolsey. He 
was long associated with the scholar Polydore Vergil, 
who was his sub-collector of Peter’s-pence in England. 
Among his writings are a poem in elegant Latinity, 
entitled “Venatio” (Aldus, 1505), and treatises, 
“De Vera Philosophia” (Bologna, 1507; Cologne, 
1548; Rome, 1775); and ^‘De Sermone Latino et 
modo Latine loquendi’’ (Basle, 1513). 

Pastor, History of the Popes, tr. Antrobus, V, 144-146; 
VI, 56, 129, 132, 179, 281, 353, 363, 376, 380 (London, 1891-98, 
St Louis, 1902); Vacant in Diet, theol, cath.,s.v.; Stephens, 
Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Polyd. Vergil, H^sL Anglic.; Hurteb, 
Notnenclator literarius, IV, 940; Wharton, Anglia Sacra, I, 
576; Calendar of State Papers, Henry VII, I and II; Calendar 
of Venetian State Papers, I-IV. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Adrianists. See Hamsted. 

Adiianople, a city of Turkey in Europe. Accord- 
ing to legend, Orestes, son of Agamemnon, built this 
city at the confluence of the Tonsus (Toundja) and 
the Ardiscus (Arda) with the Hebrus (Maritza). 
The Emperor Hadrian developed it, adorned it with 
monuments, changed its name of Orestias to Hadri- 
anopolis, and made it the capital of the province of 
Hsemimont, or Thrace. Licinius was defeated there 
by Constantine in 323, and Valens killed by the 
Goths in 378. During the existence of the Latin 
Empire of Constantinople, Theodore, Despot of 
Epirus, took possession of it in 1227, and two years 
later was killed there by Asen, King of the Bulgarians. 
It was captured by Amurat I in 1360, and it was the 
capital of the Turks from 1362 to 1453. It was 
occupied by the Russians in 1829, during the war for 
Grecian independence, and in 1878, in the war for 
Bulgarian independence. Adrianople is to-day the 
principal city of a vilayet (province) of the same 
name, which has about 960,000 inhabitants. It has 
a thriving commerce in woven stuffs, silks, carpets, 
and agricultural products. Adrianople contains the 
ruins of the ancient palace of the Sultans, and has 
many beautiful mosques, the most remarkable being 
that of Selim II, of an altogether grandiose appearance 
and with a cupola three or four feet higher than that 
of St. Sophia. The city suffered greatly in 1905, 
from a conflagration. It then possessed about 
80,000 inhabitants, of whom 30,000 were Mussul- 
mans (Turks and some Albanians, Tzigani, and 
Circassians); 22,000 Greeks, or those speaking 
Greek: 10,000 Bulgarians; 4,000 Armenians; 12,000 
Jews; 2,000 not classifiable. The see of a Greek 
metropolitan and of a Gregorian Armenian bishop, 
Adrianople is also the centre of a Bulgarian diocese, 
but it is not recognized and is deprived of a bishop. 
The city also has some Protestants. The Latin 
Catholics, foreigners for the most part, and not 
numerous, are dependents of the vicariate-apostolic 
of Constantinople. At Adrianople itself there are the 
parish of St. Anthony of Padua (Minors Conventual) 
and a school for girls conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity of Agram. In the suburb of Kara-Aghatch 
there are a church (Minor Conventuals), a school for 
boys (Assumptionists), and a school for girls (Ob- 
lates of the Assumption). Each of its mission sta- 
tions, at Rodosto and D^d^Aghatch, has a school 
(Minor Conventuals), and there is one at Gallipoli 
(the Assumptionists). Prom the standpoint of the 
Oriental Catholics, Adrianople is the residence of a 
Bulgarian vicar-apostoUc for the Uniats of the 
vilayet (province) of Thrace and of the principality 
of Bulgaria. There are 4,600 of them. They have 
18 parishes or missions, 6 of which are in the princi- 
pality, with 20 churches or chapels, 31 prints, of 
whom 6 are Assumptionists and 6 are Resurrectio^ts; 
11 schools with 670 pupils. In Adrianople itself 
I.— 11 


there are only a very few United Bulgarians, with 
an episcopal church of St. Elias, and the churches of 
St. Demetrius and Sts. Cyril and Methodius. The last 
is served by the Resurrectionists, who have also a 
college of 90 pupils. In the suburb of Kara-Aghatch, 
the Assumptionists have a parish and a seminary 
with 50 pupils. Besides the United Bulgarians, the 
above statistics include the Greek Catholic missions 
of Malgara and Daoudili, with 4 priests and 200 
faithful, because from the civil point of view they 
belong to the Bulgarian Vicariate. S. Petrides. 

Adrichem, Christian Kruik van (Christianus 
Crucius Adrichomius), Catholic priest and theological 
writer, b. at Delft, 13 February, 1533; d. at Cologne, 
20 June, 1585. He was ordained in 1566, and w^as 
Director of the Convent of St. Barbara in Delft till ex- 
pelled by the storm of the Reformation. His works 
are: ^‘Vita Jesu Christi" (Antwerp, 1578); “Thea- 
trum Terrse Sanctae et Biblicarum Historianim’^ 
(Cologne, 1590). This last work gives a description 
of Palestine, of the antiquities of Jerusalem, and a 
chronology from Adam till the death of John the 
Apostle, a. d. 109. 

Van Hectssen and van Rijn, Kerkelifke historic en Outheden 
der 10 vereen. provinc., Ill, 713; Beschryving der Siadt Delft, 
1729, 704 sqq.; Thltm in Kirchenlex. 

A. J. Maas. 

Adrichomius. See Adrichem. 

Adso, Abbot of the Cluniac monastery of Moutier- 
en-Der, d. 992, on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; one 
of the foremost writers of the tenth century. Bom 
of rich and noble parents, he was educated at the 
Abbey of Luxeuil, was called to Toul as instructor 
of the clergy, and made Abbot of Moutier-en-Der 
in 960. He was the friend of Gerbert, afterwards 
Silvester II, of Abbo of Fleury, and other famous 
men of his time. His writings include hymns, lives 
of saints, among them a life of St. Mansuetus, Bishop 
of Toul (485-509) , a metrical rendering of the second 
book of the Dialogues of Gregory the Great, and 
a tractate ^'De Antichristo’^ in the form of a letter 
to Queen Gerberga, wife of Louis IV (d'Outremer). 
This latter work has been attributed to Rabanus 
Maurus, Alcuin, and even to St. Augustine, and is 
quoted by DoUinger among other writings of the 
medieval conception of Antichrist. It is printed 
among the works of Alcuin (P. L., Cl, 1289-93). 
The other writings of Adso are also found in Migne 
(P, L., CXXXVI, 589-603). ' 

ScHRODL In Kirchenlex.; Rivet, Hist. Litt. de la France, VI, 
471; Dollinger, Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit tn the 
Christian Era (London, 1873), 83. 

Francis W. Grey. 

Aduarte, Diego Francisco, missionary and 
historian, b. 1566, at Saragossa, in Spain; d. at 
Nueva Segovia, in the Philippines, ^out 1635. 
He was educated at the University of Alcaic and 
entered the Dominican Order. In 1594, with other 
members of that Order, he sailed for the Philippines, 
landing at Manila in 1595. As a missionary he was 
conspicuous even among the heroic apostles of that 
period. He first devoted himself to the difficult task 
of catechizing the Chinese residents in the Philip- 
pines, and met with unusual success. Shortly after, 
he was selected as one of two Dominicans to accom- 
pany a military expedition in aid of the native ruler 
of Cambay. After an eventful journey of more than 
a year they landed in Siam, only to find that the aid 
arrived too late, and that they were in danger from 
the treachery of the natives. They then entered 
Cochin China for the purpose of evangelizing the 
heathen, but were oblig^ to retire before the ferocity 
of the natives. Several such journeys by sea and 
land, some extending over many months and even 
years, during which he suffered hunger and thirst 
and equatorial heats, fell to his lot during the labori- 
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ous years of his middle and later life. Yet no ob- 
stacles could cause him to waver in the work of 
spreading the light of faith. From Cochin China he 
returned to Manila, and went thence to Spain (1603) 
in the interests of the missions. After two years 
spent in recruiting suitable missionaries, he sailed 
for the Philippines in 1605. He had already (1595) 
been made prior of the Dominican convent and rector 
of the College of San Tomds. In 1608, he was called 
again to Spain to act as Procurator in the interests 
of his order, and he began here his famous history of 
the Dominican Province of the Philippines, one of 
the most important sources of early Spanish history 
in the islands. It throws much light on the relations 
of Church and State in the Philippines. The civil 
governors of the islands, often unscrupulous men, 
bent on enslaving and demoralizing the natives, had 
put these relations in a false light. The work of 
Pra Diego exhibits truthfully the constant checks 
which the religious orders put upon the rapacity of 
the Spanish seekers of wealth. His principal works 
are “ Relacidn de muchos cristianos que ban decidido 
por la fe catdlica en el Japon desde el ano 1616 haste 
el de 1628'* (Manila, 1632, 1640); “Relacidn de 
algunas entradas que han hecho los religiosos de la 
orden de Predicadores de la provincia del Santo 
Rosario” (Manila, 1638); ^‘Historia de la provincia 
del Santisimo Rosario de Filipinas, Japon y Chyna” 
(Manila, 1640, and Saragossa, 1693); “Relacion de 
los gloriosos martirios de seis religiosos de San 
Domingo de la provincia del Santo Rosario ” (Manila, 
1634; Valladolid, 1637), a rare and curious work. 

Touron, Hist, des hommea illiistrea de Vordre de S. Domin- 
igue, s. V.; Dice, Enciclop. Hispano- Americana, s. v.; Blair 
AND Robertson, Collection of Documents relating to the 
Philippine Islands (vols. XXX-XXXII). 

M. S. Welsh. 

Adullam, Hebr. *Adhiillam, Sept. *OSoXKdfi Vulg. 
Odollam^ but Adullam in Jos., xv, 35. — (1) A Chanaan- 
ite city, to the west of Bethlehem, at the foot of the 
mountains of Juda. From the hands of the Chanaan- 
ites (Gen., xxxviii, 1 sqq.) it passed into the power of 
Juda (Jos., xii, 15; xv, 35), was fortified by Koboam 
(II Par., xi, 7), mentioned by the prophet Micheas 
(i, 15), and after the exile repeopled by Jews (II 
Esdr., xi, 30; II Mach,, xii, 38). (2) The Cave of 

AduUam, the shelter of David and his followers 
(I K., xxii, 1,2), is situated, according to some, six 
miles southeast of Bethlehem, in the Wady Kharei- 
tun; but more probably near the city of Adullam. 

Clebmont-Ganneau and Conder, Palestine Exploration 
Fund, Mem,., Ill, 361-367; Mttir in. Hast., Diet, of the 
Bible, I (New York, 1903). 

A. J. Maas. 

Adulteration of Food (Lat. aduUerare, to pol- 
lute, to adulterate). This act is defined as the ad- 
dition of any non-condimental substance to a food, 
such substance not constituting a portion of the 
food. Even this carefully-worded definition is not 
perfect. Some kinds of salt provisions have so much 
salt added that some of it has to be removed by 
soaking, to render the food edible, yet this does 
not constitute adulteration. Adulteration of food 
has long been practised. It is mentioned in the 
case of bread by Pliny, who also says that difficulty 
was experienced in Rome in procuring pure wines. 
Athens had its public inspector of wines. England 
and France early passed laws to guard against the 
adulteration of bread, and as far back as the days 
of Edward the Confessor public punishment was 
provided for the brewers of bad ale. The legal 
status of adulteration is largely a matter of statute, 
varying with each governmental body which attacks 
the subject. Food is declared adulterated if there 
is added to it a substance which depreciates or in- 
juriously affects it; if cheaper or inferior substances 
are substituted wholly or in part for it; if aiiy val- 


uable or necessary constituent has been wholly or 
in part abstracted; if it is an imitation; if it is col- 
oured or otherwise treated, to improve its appearance; 
if it contains any added substance injurious to health! 
These are examples of statutory provisions. Politi- 
cal considerations, such as the desire to protect the 
food-producers of a country, may affect legislation. 
Thus adulteration may be so defined as to include 
foreign products, which otherwise might be treated 
as unobjectionable. Food-preservatives have a very 
extensive use, which often constitutes adulteration. 
Salt is the classic preservative, but is also a condi- 
ment, and IS seldom classed as an adulterant. Sali- 
cylic, benzoic, and boric acids, and their sodium salts, 
formaldehyde, ammonium fluoride, sulphurous acid 
and its salts are among the principal preservatives. 
Many of these appear to be innocuous, but there is 
danger that the continued use of food preserved by 
their agency may be injurious. Extensive experi- 
ments on this subject have been performed by the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry and by the Ger- 
man Imperial Board of Health, among others. Some 
preservatives have been conclusively shown to be in- 
jurious when used for long periods, although their 
occasional use may be attended with no bad effect. 
Boric acid is pretty definitely condemned, after ex- 
periments on living subjects. Salicylic, sulphurous, 
and benzoic acids are indicated as injurious. The 
direct indictment against preservatives is not very 
strong. The principal point is that while the amount 
of preservative in a sample of food might be innocuous, 
the constant absorption of a preserving chemical by 
the system may have bad effects. Preservatives are 
often sold for household use, as for the preparation 
of “cold process’^ preserves. If really made without 
heat, the tendency is, on the housekeeper’s part, to 
use a proportion of the chemical larger than that 
employed oy the manufacturer, thus increasing any 
bad effect attributable to them. Colouring matters 
are much used. Coal-tar colours are employed a 
great deal, and have received legal recognition in 
Europe. In the United States the tendency is rather 
to favour vegetable colours. Pickles and canned 
vegetables are sometimes coloured green with copper 
salts; butter is made more yellow by anatta; tur- 
meric is used in mustard and some cereal prepara- 
tions. Apples are the basis for many jellies, which 
are coloured so as to simulate finer ones. This is an 
instance of the use of colouring matter fraudulently, 
to imitate a more expensive article. But in con- 
fectionery dangerous colours, such as chrome yellow, 
Prussian blue, copper and arsenic-compounds are 
employed. Yellow and orange-coloured candy is to 
be suspected. Fruit syrups, and wines, and tomato 
catsup are often artificially coloured. Canned peas 
are especially to be suspected; often the fact that 
they are coloured is stated on the label. Artificial 
flavouring-compounds are employed in the concoc- 
tion of fruit syrups, especially those used for soda 
water. The latter are often altogether artificial. 
Among this class are: pear essence (amylic and 
ethylic acetates); banana essence (a mixture of amyl 
acetate and ethyl butyrate), and others. Milk is 
adulterated with water, and indirectly by removing 
the cream. It is also a favourite subject for pre- 
servatives. The latter are condemned partly be- 
cause they render extreme cleanliness less necessary, 
for milk ordinarily exacts a high degree of purity 
in its surroundings. The addition of water may in- 
troduce disease germs. Cream is adulterated with 
gelatine, and formaldehyde is employed as a pre- 
servative for it. Butter is adulterated to an enor- 
mous extent with oleomargarine, a product of beef 
fat. It is a lawful product, but it is required by 
many enactments that its presence in butter be in- 
dicated on the package. I^ard is another adulterant 
of butter. Cheese is made from skim-milk some 
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times, and cotton-seed oil and other cheap fats are 
substituted for the cream. There are two principal 
sugar substitutes. One is glucose, with which sugar 
products are adulterated. It has less than two- 
thirds the sweetening power of sugar. The other is 
saccharine. This is the sweetest substance known; 
it is 230 times sweeter than sugar. It may be re- 
garded as practically harmless. Sugar itself is gen- 
erally pure. Meat is not much adulterated. It is 
generally only open to adulteration with preserv^a- 
tives, and cold storage causes these to be little used. 
It is sometimes dusted over with a preservative 
while in the piece, and sausages and similar products 
are often treated with preservatives and colouring 
matter. Boric acid and borax are typical preserva- 
tives, and sulphurous-acid salts are used to restore 
a fresh appearance to stale meat. Starch is added 
to sausages. It is claimed that it prevents them 
from shrinking in cooking. Flour is adulterated by 
the addition of lo-wer-grade meals, such as rye hour, 
com meal, or potato starch; their use is not very 
common. Alum is employed to disguise the pres- 
ence of damaged flour, and to prevent decomposition. 
Alum is a still more frequent adulterant of bread; 
it is considered injurious to the animal system. 
Coffee is much adulterated, when sold ground. The 
root of chicory is a common adulterant, and even 
this has been supplanted by other and cheaper sub- 
stances such as peas, beans, wheat, ground up after 
roasting. Attempts have been made to produce a 
counteneit of the berry, an imitation being moulded 
out of some paste, but this has made no inroads. 
If coffee is bought unground, it will generally be 
pure, although the country of its origin may not be 
truthfully stated. Tea is generally pure, except that 
it may be of much lower grade than stated. Spent 
leaves are sometimes used, and the app^rance is 
sometimes improved by ^Macing". This is the agi- 
tation with soapstone, Prussian blue, etc. 

For discussion of the morality of adulteration of 
food see Injustice; Deception. 

Hassell, Food: its Adulteration and the Methods for their 
Detection (London, 1876); Battershall, Food Adulteration 
and its Detection (New York, 1887); Blyth, Foods, dieir 
Composition and Analysis (London, 1896); Chapin, Municipal 
Samtation in the United States (Providence, R. I., 1901); 
Leach, Food Inspection and Analysis (New York, 1904); 
SoNBEiRAU, Nouveau dictionnaire des falsifications et des 
alterations (Paris, 1874); Canadian Reports on Adulteration of 
Food (Ottawa, 1876 et seq.); Report of the Municipal Lahora- 
tory (Paris, France); Report of the National Academy of Science 
and of the Normal Board of Health (Washington, D. C.); Ann. 
Reports of the Board of Health of Massachuseiis, MvMgan, 
New Jersey, and New York; Reports and Bulletins of Bureau 
of Chemist^; U. S. Department of Agriculture on Food Adul-’ 
teration, especially Bulletin No. 100. 

Thomas O’Conor Sloanb. 

Adultery. — It is the purpose of this article to 
consider adultery with reference only to morality. 
The study of it, as more particularly affecting the 
bond of marriage, wiU be found under the head of 
Divorce. The discussion of adultery may be ordered 
imder three general divisions: I, Nature of Adul- 
tery; II, Its Guilt; and III, Obligations En- 
tailed XJpon the Offenders. 

I. Nature of Adultery. — ^Adultery is defined as 
carnal connexion between a married person and one 
unmarried, or between a married person and the 
spouse of another. It is seen to differ from fornica- 
tion in that it simposes the marriage of one or both 
of the agents. Nor is it necessary that this marriage 
be already consummated; it need only be what theoW- 
ians call matHimmium ratvm. Sexual commerce wim 
one engaged to another does not, it is most gen- 
erally held, constitute adultery. Again, adultly, 
as the definition de^ares, is committed in cam^ 
intercourse. NeT^^^^ in^odest actipns in- 
dulged in betweeh K » fj^ssbpi ^d another 
not the lawful spcwte, whUe ho| |^e sanne d^ee 
of guilt, are of same ot malice as 


adultery (Sanchez, De Mat., L. IX. Disp. XLVI, 
n. 17). It must be added, however, that St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori, with most theolo^ans, declares 
that even between lawful man and wife adultery is 
committed when their intercourse takes the form of 
sodomy (S. Liguori, L. Ill, n. 446), 

Among savages generally adultery is rigorously 
condemned and punished. But it is condemned 
and punished only as a violation of the husband’s 
rights. Among such peoples the wife is commonly 
reckoned as the property of her spouse, and adultery, 
therefore, is identified with theft. But it is theff of 
an aggravated kind, as the property which it would 
spoHate is more highly appraised than other chattels. 
So it is that in some parts of Africa the seducer is 
punished with the loss of one or both hands, as one 
who has perpetrated a robbery upon the husband 
(Reade, Savage Africa, p. 61). But it is not the 
seducer alone that suffers. Dire penalties are 
visited upon the offending wife by her wronged 
spouse. In many instances she is made to endure 
such a bodily mutilation as will, in the mind of the 
aggrieved husband, prevent her being thereafter a. 
temptation ^ to other men (Schoolcraft, Historical 
and Statistical Information Respecting the History, 
Condition and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States, I, 236; V, 683, 684, 686; also H. H. 
Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific States of 
North America, I, 514). If, however, the wronged 
husband could visit swift and terrible retribution 
upon the adulterous wife, the latter was allowed no 
cause against the unfaithful husband; and this 
discrimination found in the practices of savage 
peoples is moreover set forth in nearly all ancient 
codes of law. The Laws of Manu are striking on 
tMs point. In ancient India, ^Hhough destitute of 
virtue or seeking pleasure elsewhere, or devoid of 
good qualities, yet a husband must be constantly 
worshipped as a god by a faithful wife on the other 
hand, a wife, proud of the greatness of her rela- 
tives or [her own] excellence, violates the duty 
which she owes to her lord, the king shall cause her 
to be devoured by dogs in a place frequented by 
many” (Laws of Manu, V, 154; VIII, 37^. 

In the Graeco-Roman world we find stringent laws 
against adultery, yet almost throughout they dis- 
criminate against the wife. The ancient idea that 
the wife was the property of the husband is stiU 
operative. The lending of wives practised among 
some savages was, as Plutarch tells us, encouraged 
also^ by Lycur^, though, _ be it observed, from a 
motive other than that which actuated the savages 
(Plutarch, Lycurgus, XXIX). The recognized li- 
cense of the Greek husband may be seen in the 
following pass^e of the Oration against Neaera, the 
author of which is imcertain, though it has been 
attributed to Demosthenes: “We keep mistresses 
for our pleasures, concubines for constant attendance, 
and wives to bear us legitimate children, and to be 
our faithful housekeepers.” Yet, because of the 
wrong done to the husband only, the Athenian 
lawgiver, Solon, allowed any man to kill an adulterer 
whom he had taken in the act (Plutarch, Solon). 

In the early Roman Law the jits tori belonged to 
the husband. There was, therefore, no such tmng as 
the crime of adulteiy on the part of a husband 
towards his wife. Moreover, this crime was not 
committed unless one. of the parties was a married 
woman (Dig., XL VIII, ad leg. Jul.). That the 
Roman husband often took advantage of his legal 
immimity is well known. Thus we are told by the 
historian Spajrtianus that Vems, the colleague of 
Maxcus Aurelius, did not hesitate to declare to his 
reproaching wife: “Uxor enim dignitatis nomen 
est, non voluptatis” (Verus, V). Later on in Ro- 
man history, as the late WiUiam E. H. Lecky 
has ^o-vwn, the idea that the husband owed a fidet- 
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ity like that demanded of the wife must have 
gained ground at least in theory. This Lecky 
gathers from the legal maxim of Ulpian: “It 
seems most unfair for a man to require from a 
wife the chastity he does not himself practice ” (Cod. 
Just., Digest, XL VIII, 5-13; Lecky, History of Eu- 
ropean Morals, II, 313j. 

In the Mosaic Law, as in the old Roman Law, 
adultery meant only the carnal intercourse of a wife 
with a man who was not her lawful husband. The 
intercourse of a married man with a single woman 
was not accounted adultery, but fornication. The 
penal statute on the subject, in Lev., xx, 10, makes 
this clear: “If any man commit adulterj' with the 
wife of another and defile his neighbour’s wife let 
them be put to death both the adulterer and the 
adulteress.” (See also Deut., xxii, 22.) This was 
quite in keeping with the prevailing practice of 
polygamy among the Israelites. 

In the Christian law this discrimination against 
the wife is emphatically repudiated. In the law of 
Jesus Christ regarding marriage the unfaithful hus- 
band loses his ancient immunity (Matt., xix, 3-13). 
The obligation of mutual fidelity, incumbent upon 
husband as well as wife, is moreover implied in the 
notion of the Christian sacrament, in which is sym- 
bolized the ineffable and lasting union of the Heavenly 
Bridegroom and His unspotted Bride, the Church, 
St. Paul insists with emphasis upon the duty of equal 
mutual fidelity in both the marital partners (I Cor., 
VII, 4); and several of the Fathers of the CJhurch, 
as Tertullian (De Monogamia, cix), Lactantius 
(Divin. Instit., LVI, c. xxiii), St. Gregory Nazianzen 
(Oratio, xxxi), and St. Augustine (De Bono Con- 
jugati, n. 4), have given clear expression to the same 
idea. But the notion that obligations of fidelity 
rested upon the husband the same as upon the 
wife is one that has not always found practical 
exemplification in the laws of Christian states. 
Despite the protests of Mr. Gladstone, the English 
Parliament passed, in 1857, a law by which a husband 
may obtain absolute divorce on account of simple 
adultery in his wife, while the latter can be freed 
from her adulterous husband only when his infi- 
delity has been attended with such cruelty “as would 
have entitled her to a divorce a mensd et toro^\ 
The same discrimination against the wife is found in 
some of our early New England colonies. Thus, in 
Massachusetts the adultery of the husband, unlike 
that of the wife, was not sufficient ground for divorce. 
And the same most likely was the case in Plymouth 
Plantation (Howard, A History of Matrimonial In- 
stitutions, II, 331-351). At present, in our States 
there is not this discrimination, but divorce, when 
granted on the ground of adultery, is obtainable 
by the wife just as by the husband. 

II. Guilt op Adultery. — We have referred to 
the severe punishment meted out to the adulterous 
woman and her seducer among savages. It is clear, 
however, that the severity of these penalties did not 
find their sanction in anything like an adequate idea 
of the guilt of this crime. In contrast with such 
rigour is the lofty benignity of Jesus Christ towards 
the one guilty of adultery (John, viii, 3, 4), a contrast 
as marked as that which exists between the Christian 
doctrine regarding the malice of this sin and the idea 
of its guilt which prevailed before the Christian era. 
In the early discipline of the Church we see reflected 
a sense of the enormity of adultery, though it must 
be admitted that the severity of this legislation, 
such as that, for instance, which we find in canons 
8 and 47 of the Council of Elvira (c. 300), must 
be largely accounted for by the general harshness of 
the times. Considering now the act in itself, adul- 
tery, forbidden by the sixth commandment, has in 
it a twofold malice. In common with fornication it 
violates chastity, and it is, besides, a sin against justice. 


Drawing a distinction between these two elements 
of malice, certain casuists, early in the seventeenth 
century, declared that intercourse with a married 
woman, when her husband gave his consent, consti- 
stuted not the sin of adultery, but of fornication. It 
would, therefore, they contended, be sufficient for 
the penitent, having committed tiiis act, to accuse 
himself of the latter sin only in confession. At the 
instance of the Archbishop of Mechlin, the Academy 
of Louvain, in the year 16,53, censured as false and 
erroneous the proposition: “Copula cum conjugata 
consentiente marito non est adulterium, adeoque 
sufficit in confessione dicere se esse fornicatum.” 
The same proposition was condemned by Inno- 
cent XI, 2 March, 1679 (Denzinger, Enchir., p. 222, 
5th ed.). The falsity of this doctrine appears from 
the very etymology of the word adultery, for the 
term signifies the going into the bed of another 
(St. Thom., II-II, Q. cliv, art. 8). And the consent 
of the husband is unavailing to strip the act by which 
another has intercourse with his wife of this essential 
characterization. Again, the right of the husband 
over his wife is qualified by the good of human 

eneration. This good regards not only the birth, 

ut the nourishment and education, of offspring, and 
its postulates cannot in any way be affected by the 
consent of parents. Such consent, therefore, as sub- 
versive of the good of human generation, becomes 
juridically void. It cannot, therefore, be adduced 
as a ground for the doctrine set forth in the con- 
demned proposition above mentioned. For the legal 
axiom that an injury is not done to one who knows 
and wills it (scienti et volenti non fii injuria) finds no 
place when the consent is thus vitiated. 

But it may be contended that the consent of the 
husband lessens the enormity of adultery to the 
extent that whereas, ordinarily, there is a double 
malice — that against the good of human generation 
and that against the private rights of the husband — 
with the consent of the latter there is only the first- 
named malice; hence, one having had carnal inter- 
course with another’s wife, her husband consenting, 
should in confession declare the circumstance of this 
permission that he may not accuse himself of that 
of which he is not ^ilty. In answer to this, it must 
be said that the injury offered the husband in adul- 
tery is done him not as a private individual but as a 
member of a marital society, upon whom it is incum- 
bent to consult the good of the prospective child. 
As such, his consent does not avail to take away the 
malice of which it is question. Whence it follows 
that there is no obligation to reveal the fact of 
his consent in the case we have supposed (Viva, 
Damnatae Theses, 318). And here it may be ob- 
served that the consenting husband may be un- 
derstood to have renounced his right to any resti- 
tution. 

The question has been discussed, whether in adul- 
tery committed with a Christian, as distinct from 
that committed with a Pagan, there would be a 
special malice against the sacrament constitut- 
ing a sin against religion. Though some theo- 
logians have held that such would be the case, it 
should be said, with Viva, that the fact that the 
sinful person was a Christian would create an ag- 
gravating circumstance only, which would not call 
for specification in confession. 

It need hardly be said that when the parties to 
adultery are both married the sin is more grievous 
than when one of them is single. Nor is it sufficient 
for a married person whose guilty partner in this act 
was also married to declare in ‘confession the fact 
simply of having committed adultery. The circum- 
stance that both parties to the sin were married is 
one that must be made known. Again the adulterer 
in his confession must specify whether, as married, 
he violated his own marriage pledge or, as single, 
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he brought about the violation of the marriage 
pledge of another. Finally, it is to be observed that 
in case only one of the parties to adultery is married, 
a more heinous sin is committed when the married 
person is the woman than when she is the unmarried 
agent. For in the former instance the due process 
of generation is not infrequently interfered with, to 
the injury of the lawful husband; moreover, uncer- 
tainty of parentage may result, and even a fdse heir 
may "be imposed upon the family. Such a distinc- 
tion as is here remarked, therefore, calls for specifica- 
tion in the confessional. 

III. Obligations Entailed upon the Offend- 
ers. — A s we have seen, the sin of adultery implies 
an act of injustice. This is committed against the 
lawi’ul spouse of the adulterer or adulteress. By the 
adultery of a wife, besides the injury done the hus- 
band by her infidelity, a spurious child may be bom 
which he may think himself bound to sustain, and 
which may perhaps become his heir. For the injury 
suffered in the unfaithfulness of his wife restitution 
must be made to the husband, should he become 
apprised of the crime. Nor is the obligation of this 
restitution ordinarily discharged by an ^ award of 
money. A more commensurate reparation, when 
possiWe, is to be offered. Whenever it is certain 
that the offspring is illegitimate, and when the 
adulterer has employed violence to make the woman 
sin, he is bound to refund the expenses incurred by 
the putative father in the support of the spurious 
child, and to make restitution for any inheritance 
which this child may receive. In case he did not 
employ violence, there being on his part but a simple 
concurrence, then, according to the more probaole 
opinion of theolomans, the adulterer and adulteress 
are equally bound to the restitution just described. 
Even when one has moved the other to sin both are 
bound to restitution, though most theologians say 
that the obligation is more immediately pressing 
upon the one who induced the other to sin. When 
it is not sure that the offspring is illegitimate the com- 
mon opinion of theologians is that the sinful parties 
are not bound to restitution. As for the adulterous 
mother, in case she cannot secretly undo the in- 
justice resulting from the presence of her ille^timate 
child, she is not obliged to reveal her sin either to 
her husband or to her spurious offspring, unless the 
evil which the good name of the. mother might sus- 
tain is less than that which would inevitably come 
from her failure to make such a revelation. Again, 
in case there would not be the danger of infamy, 
she would be held to reveal her sin when she could 
reasonably hope that such a manifestation would 
be productive of good results. This kind of issue, 
however, would be necessarily rare. 

The foUowii^ works may be particularly consulted: Sanchez, 

De Matrimonio; Viva, Damnatce Theses; ‘Craisson, De Rehus 
Venereis; Letourneau, The Evolution of Marriage; Westbr- 
MARCK, The History of Human Marriage, 

John Webster Melody. 

Adults. See Age CANONicAit. 

Adults, Baptism of. See Baptism. 

Advent (Lat. cuPvenio^ to come to), accord- 
ing to present usage, is a period beginning with the 
Sunday nearest to the feast of St. Andrew the 
Apostle (30 November) and embracing four Sundays. 
The first Sunday may be as early as 27 November, 
and then Advent has twenty-eight days, or as late 
as Z December, giving the season only twenty-one 
^ys. With Advent the ecclesiastical year begins 
in the Western churches. During this time- the 
faithful are admonished to prepare themselves 
worthily to cdlebrate the anniversary of the Lord’s 
coming into the world as the incarnate God of love, 
thus to make their souls fitting abodes for the Re- 
deemer coming in Holy Communion and through 
grace, and thereby to make themsdves ready for 
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His final coming as judge, at death and at the end 
of the world. 

Symbolism.— To attain this object the Church 
has arranged the Liturgy for this season. In the 
official prayer, the Breviary, she calls upon her 
ministers, in the Invitatory for Matins, to adore 
“the Lord the King that is to come,” “the Lord 
already near ”, “Him Whose glory will be seen on the 
morrow”. As Lessons for the first Noctum she 
prescribes chapters from the prophet Isaias, who 
speaks in scathing terms of the ingratitude of the 
house of Israel, the chosen children who had for- 
saken and forgotten their Father; who tells of the 
Man of Sorrows stricken for the sins of His people; 
who describes accurately the passion and death of 
the coming Saviour and His final glory; who an- 
nounces the gathering of the Gentiles to the Holy 
Hill. In the second Noctum the Lessons on three 
Sundays are taken from the eighth homily of Pope St. 
Leo (440-461) on fasting and almsdeeds as a prepara- 
tion for the advent of the Lord, and on one Sunday 
(the second) from St. Jerome’s commentary on 
Isaias, xi, 1, which text he interprets of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary as “the rod out of the root of Jesse”. 
In the hymns of the season w^e find praise for the 
coming of Christ, the Creator of the universe, as 
Redeemer, combined with prayer to the coming 
judge of the world to protect us from the enemy. 
Similar ideas are expressed in the antiphons for the 
Magnificat on the last seven days before the Vigil 
of the Nativity. In them, the Church calls on the 
Divine Wisdom to teach us the way of prudence; 
on the Key of David to free us from bondage; on 
the Rising Sun to illuminate us sitting in darkness 
and the shadow of death, etc. In the Masses the 
intention of the Church is shown in the choice of the 
Epistl^ and Gospels. In the Epistle she exhorts 
the faithful that, since the Redeemer is nearer, they 
should cast aside the works of darkness and put on 
the armour of light; should walk honestly, as in the 
day, and put on the Lord Jesus Christ; she shows 
that the nations are called to praise the name of the 
Lord; she asks them to rejoice in the nearness of the 
Lord, so that the peace of God, which surpa^es all 
understanding, may keep their hearts and minds in 
Christ Jesus; she admonishes them not to pass judg- 
ment, for the Lord, when He comes, will manifest 
the secrets hidden in hearts. In the Gospels the 
Church speaks of the Lord coming in glory; of Him 
in, and through, Whom the prophecies are being ful- 
filled; of the Eternal walking in the midst of the 
Jews; of the voice in the desert, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord”. The- Church in her Liturgy 
takes us in spirit back to the time before the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, as though it were really yet 
to take place. Cardinal Wiseman says: “We are 
not dryly exhorted to profit by that blessed event, 
but we are daily made to sigh with the Fathers of 
old, 'Send down the dew, ye heavens, from above, 
and let the clouds rain the Just One: let the earth 
be opened; and bud forth the Redeemer.’ The 
Collects on three of the four Sundays of that season 
begin with the words, 'Lord, raise up thy power 
and come’ — as though we feared our iniquities 
would prevent His being bom.” 

Duration and Ritual. — On every day of Advent 
the Office and Mass of the Sunday or Feriamustbe 
said, or at least a Commemoration must be made 
of them, no matter what grade of feast occurs. In 
the Divine Office the Te Deum, the joyful hymn of 
praise and thanksgiving, is omitted; in the Mass the 
Gloria in excelsis is not said. The Alleluia, hoVever, 
is retained. During this time the solemnization of 
matrimony (Nuptisd Mass and Benediction) cannot 
take place; which prohibition binds to the feast of 
Epiphany inclusively. The celebrant and sacred 
ministers use violet vestments. The deacon and 
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subdeacon at Mass, in place of the dalmatics com- 
monly used, wear folded chasubles. The subdeacon 
removes his during the reading of the Epistle, and 
the deacon exclianges his for another, or for a wider 
stole, w^om over the left shoulder during the time 
between the singing of the Gospel and the Com- 
munion. An exception is made for the third Sun- 
day {Gaudete Sunday), on w’hich the vestments may 
be rose-coloured, or richer violet ones; the sacred 
ministers may on this Sunday wear dalmatics, which 
may also be used on the Vigil of the Nativity, even 
if it be the fourth Sunday of Advent. Pope Inno- 
cent III (1198-1216) states that black was the colour 
to be used during Advent, but violet had already 
come into use for this season at the end of the thir- 
teenth century. Binterim says that there was also 
a law that pictures should be covered during Advent. 
Flowers and relics of Saints are not to be placed on 
the altars during the Office and Masses of this time, 
except on the third Sunday; and the same prohibition 
and exception exist in regard to the use of the 
organ. The popular idea that the four w'eeks of 
Advent symbolize the four thousand years of 
darkness in which the world was enveloped before 
the coming of Christ finds no confirmation in the 
Liturgy. 

Historical Origin. — It cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty when the celebration 
of Advent was first introduced into the Church. The 
preparation for the feast of the Nativity of Our 
Lord was not held before the feast itself existed, and 
of this we find no evidence before the end of the 
fourth centuiy, when, according to Duchesne [Chris- 
tian Worship (London, 1904), 260], it was celebrated 
throughout the whole Church, by some on 25 Decem- 
ber, by others on 6 January. Of such a preparation 
we read in the Acts of a synod held at Saragossa 
in 380, whose fourth canon prescribes that from the 
seventeenth of December to the feast of the Epiphany 
no one should be permitted to absent himself from 
church. We have two homilies of St. Maximus, 
Bishop of Turin (415-466), entitled “In Adventu 
Domini ”, but he makes no reference to a special time. 
The title may be the addition of a cornet. There 
are some homilies extant, most likely of St. Caesarius, 
Bishop of Arles (502-542), in which we find mention 
of a preparation before the birthday of Christ; stiU, 
to judge from the context, no general law on the 
matter seems then to have been in existence. A 
synod held (581) at M^con, in Gaul, by its ninth 
canon orders that from the eleventh of November 
to the Nativity the Sacrifice be offered according 
to the Lenten rite on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
of the week. The Gelasian Sacramentary notes 
five Sundays for the season; these five were re- 
duced to four by Pope St. Gregory VII (1073-85). 
The collection of homilies of St. Gregory the Great 
(590-604) begins with a sermon for the second Sun- 
day of Advent. In 650 Advent was celebrated in 
Spain with five Sundays. Several synods had made 
laws about fasting to be observed during this time, 
some beginning with the eleventh of November, others 
the fifteenth, and others as early as the autumnal 
equinox. Other synods forbade the celebration 
of matrimony. In the Greek Church we find no 
documents for the observance of Advent earlier than 
the eighth century, St. Theodore the Studite 
(d. 826), who speaks of the feasts and fasts commonly 
celebrated by the Greeks, makes no mention of this 
season. In the eighth century we find it observed 
not as a liturgical celebration, but as a time of fast 
and abstinence, from 15 November to the Nativity, 
which, according to Goar, was later reduced to 
seven days. But a council of the Ruthenians (1720) 
ordered the fast according to the old rule from the 
fifteenth of November, 'fliis is the rule with at least 
some of the Greeks. Similarly, the Ambrosian and 


the Mozarabie rites have no special liturgy for Ad- 
vent, but only the fast. 

Butler, Feasts and Fasts; Binterim, Denkwurdigkeiten, 
V, i; Probst m Kirchenlex., (2d ed.j, I, 250-252, Binder, 
Allgcmeine Realencyklopcedu; B.euvier-Biron, Hist, du 
brevmiTe rornain (Pans, 1905), I, 901, 260, 371; II, 52-53, 
Kellner, Heortologie (Freiburg, 1901), 106-108, Nilles, 
Kalendanum Manuals utriusque Ecclesice (Innspruck, 1S97), 
11, 535-539, 511-514, Ceremoniale Episcoporum; Gueranger, 
Annee Liturgique (Pans, 1870; Eng. tr. London). 

Francis Mershman. 

Advent, Second. See Millennium. 

Adventists. — A group of six American Protestant 
sects w'hich hold in common a belief in the near return 
of Christ in person, and differ from one another mainly 
in their understanding of several doctrines related 
to this common belief. They are, excepting the 
“Seventh Day Adventists” and the branch entitled 
“The Church of God”, congregational in govern- 
ment. The sects of Adventists are the outcome of a 
religious agitation begun by William Miller (1781- 
1849) in 1831, after a minute study of the prophecies 
of the Bible. Testing the mysterious pronounce- 
ments concerning the Messias by a method exclusively 
historical, he looked for the fulfilment of every proph- 
ecy in its obvious surface reading. Every prophecy 
which had not been literally accomplished in the first 
coming of Christ must needs be accomplished in His 
second coming, Christ, therefore, should return at 
the end of the world in the clouds of heaven to possess 
the land of Canaan, and to reign in an earthly 
triumph on the throne of David for a thousand years. 
Moreover, taking the 2,300 days of the Prophet Daniel 
for so many years, and computing from 457 b. c., — 
that is, from the commencement of the seventy 
weeks before the first coming, Miller concluded that 
the world would come to an end, and Christ would 
return, in a. d. 1843. He gave wide circulation to his 
views and gained a considerable following in a few 
years. When the year 1843 had passed as any other, 
and the prediction had failed. Snow, one of his 
discijples, set himself to correct Miller's calculations, 
and in nis turn announced the end of the world for 
22 October, 1844. As the day drew near groups of 
Millerites here and there throughout the United 
States, putting aside all worldly occupations, awaited, 
in a fever of expectancy, the promised coming of 
Christ, but were again doomed to disappointment. 
The faithful followers of Miller next met in conference 
at Albany, N. Y., in 1845, and professed their un- 
shaken faith in the near personal coming of the Son 
of God. And this has remained the fundamental 
point of the Adventist creed. According to the 
official census of 1890, the Adventists had 60,491 
communicants; at present they have about 100,000 
adherents all told. The Adventist movement, in- 
augurated by Miller, has differentiated into the follow- 
ing independent bodies: — 

I. Evangelical Adverdi^U (the original stock) . — ^They 
believe the dead are conscious after separation from 
the body, and will rise again; the just, first to reign 
with Christ on earth for the Millennium and, after 
the Judgment, in heaven for all eternity; the wicked 
to rise at the Day of Judgment to be condemned to 
heU forever. They may be said to have organized 
in 1845. They number 1,147 communicants. JL.Ad- 
vent Christians. — ^These believe that the dead lie in 
an unconscious state till Christ comes again, when 
aU will arise; the just to receive everlasting life; 
the wicked to be annihilated; since immortality, once 
man's natural birthright, has been forfeited by sin 
and is now a supernatural ffift had only through 
faith in Christ. The General Association was formed 
in 1861. -The Advent Christians number 26,500. 
III. Seventh Day Adventists. — These hold to the ob- 
servance of the seventh day of the week as the 
Sabbath. They believe that the dead remain un- 
conscious until Judgment, when the wicked will be 
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destroyed. They attempt, in addition, a detailed 
interpretation of certain biblical prophecies, and be- 
lieve the prophetic gift is still communicated, and 
was possessed latterly by Mrs. E. G. White in particu- 
lar. They were formed into a body in 1845. They 
number 76,102 members. IV. The Church oj God . — 
An offshoot of the Seventh Day Adventists. These 
dissidents refuse to accept the pipphecies of Mrs. 
White, or the interpretation of the vision in Apoc., 3di, 
11-17, as applying to the United States. Otherwise 
they resemble the Seventh Day Adventists. They 
became an independent body in 1864-65. This 
church has 647 members. V. Life and Adveni Union. 
—A movement which, begun in 1848, w^as compacted 
into an organized body in 1860. This church insists 
that the wicked will not rise again, but w^ill remain 
in an endless sleep. It has a membership of 3,800. 
YI AgeAa-come Adventists . — These believe, besides 
the common Adventist doctrines, that the wicked 
will ultimately be destroyed, and that eternal life 
is given through Christ alone. They originated in 
1851; the General Conference was organized in 1885. 
They number 2,872 in the United States. 

Taylor, The Reign of Christ (Boston, 1889); Wellcome, 
History of the Second Advent Message (Yarmouth, Maine, 
1874); McKinstrey, The World’s Great Empires (Haverhill, 
Mass., 1887); Andrews, History of the Seventh and First 
Day (Battle Creek, Mich., 1873); White, The Great Con- 
troversy (Battle Creek, 1870); Smith, Thoughts on Daniel 
and Revelation (1882); Long, Kingdom of Heaven Upon 
Earth (1^2); The End of die Ungodly (1886); Pile, The 
Doctrine of Conditional Immortality (Springfield, Mass.); 
Brown, Th^ Divine Key of Redemption (Springfield, Mass.). 

F. P. Havey. 

Adversus Aleatores. See Gambling. 

Advertence. See Acts, Human. 

Advertisements, Book of. — A series of enactments 
concerning ecclesiastical matters, drawm up by 
Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury (155^ 
75), with the help of Grindal, Home, Cox, and 
Bullingham. It is important as connected writh the 
origin of English Nonconformity, and as being one 
of a group of documents concerning ritual, the im- 
port of which became in the nineteenth century the 
subject of prolonged and inconclusive discussion. 
On Elizabeth's accession (November, 1558), the 
Latin services and the Catholic ceremonial were in 
use. The return from exile of the extreme Protest- 
ants, whose doctrinal disputes at Frankfort had 
shown the lengths to which they were prepared to 
go, was viewed with apprehension by those in au- 
thority. The opposition of the House of Lords to 
the Act of Uniformity (1559), rendering obligatory 
the use of the English Prayer-Book, made the Gov- 
ernment warily follow a policy of compromise. The 
rubric authorizing (subject to the proviso in the 
act, until other order should be taken by the 
Queen"), the retention of the Catholic ornaments 
in use in the second year of Edward VT, was in direct 
opposition to the tone of the rest of the Prayer- 
Book, for the communion service was substantially 
that of the second Prayer-Book of Edward VI (1552), 
which had been said at a bare table by a surpliced 
minister. The Reformers’ dismay was extreme. 

Other order”, however, was taken by Elizabeth in 
the “Injunctions”, of which the provisions, though 
opposed to the rubric, became the rule of the Anglican 
Church. The Reformers were further appeased by 
the wholesale destruction of Catholic vestments and 
emblems during the General Visitation (August- 
October, 1559). The Bishops’ Conference held in 
Februa^, 1560, ended in compromise; the crucifix 
was rejected, but the cope was retained. Such 
^'rags of the Roman Antichrist” irritated the ex- 
treme Reformers, who wanted a worship purified 
from al taint of popery, and they were, therefore, 
known as “Puritans”. They would have none of 
the cap and gown for clerical use in daily life, nor 


of the surplice in church. Elizabeth peremptorily 
called upon the bishops (January, 1564-65) to re- 
store uniformity, and Parker with Grindal and others 
drew up a “Book of Articles”, which he forwarded 
to Sir William Cecil (3 March, 1564-65). To his 
intense annoyance they were not approved; but after 
many delays and alterations they were again sub- 
mitted to Cecil (28 March, 1566), and published 
under the title of “ Aduertisements, partly for due 
order in the publique administration of common 
prayers and usinge the holy sacraments, and partly 
for the apparell of all persons ecclesiasticall.” Eliza- 
beth withheld her formal assent and support; and 
the bishops were told to exercise their own lawful 
authority, and so made to bear all the odium their 
action aroused. The “Advertisements” recognize 
that it is impossible to get the cope worn at the 
communion service, and are content to enforce the 
use of the surplice. Hence, then, the clerical vest- 
ment for all services is the surplice, in the parish 
church, and the cope for the communion service in 
cathedral churches. Even that was too much for 
the liking of the extremists. Conformity was en- 
forced under penalty of deprivation, thus giving 
rise to violent dissensions which embittered Parker’s 
closing years, and occasioned the first open sepa- 
ration of Nonconformists from the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Correspondence of Archimhop Parker (Parker Society, 1853); 
Zvarich Letters, Second Series, 146-61, 156-64; Steype, 

Parker, I, 313-320 (Oxford ed., 1821); Strype, Grindal (Ox- 
ford, 1821), 139-78; the text of the Book of Advertisements 
is in Cardwell's Documentary Annals (Oxford, 1839), I, 287. 
See Church Quart. Reo., XVII, 54-60; Gee, The BlizdMhan 
Prayer-Book and Ornaments (London, 190^; Maitland, 
The Anglican Settlement, etc., in Carribridge Modem History 
(1903), II, 550-98. 

Beenard Ward. 

Advocates of Roman Congregations are persons, 
ecclesiastical or lay, versed in canon and civil law, 
who plead causes before the ecclesiastical tribunals 
in Rome. The learning required of these advocates 
is exceptional and profound. Besides a thorough 
acquaintance with jurisprudence, both canonical and 
civil, they must also be versed in moral and dog- 
matic Theology, and in sacred and profane history. 
Frequent references to the councils and canons of 
the Church and to the decrees of the Sovereim Ponr 
tiffs obl^e them to acquire a deep and varied erudi- 
tion which embraces various lau^ages, ancient and 
modem. In several ways the advocate of the Ro- 
man Court differs from the ordinary legal pleader. 
In the first place, it is not his duty to establish the 
facts in a given case. That is the business of an- 
other official called the procurator. The ad^ 
vocate assumes the facts d^vered to him by the 
procurator to be true, and on th^ he builds his 
le^ argument. Dealii^ as he does directly with 
points of law and not with the question of establish- 
ing facts, he is freed from the temptation of suborn- 
ing false witnesses or distorting testimony. Again, 
a Roman advocate pleads always before learned 
judges. He cannot, therefore, appeal to the passions 
or indulge in theatrical displays of eloquence, as if 
he had to deal with a jury. His language is expecW 
to be sober and refined, clear and precise. Having 
stated plainly the facts in the case, he is required 
to state equally plainly the laws on which the de- 
cision depends. Veiy frequently the advocate’s plea 
is made in writing. The recompense of a Roman 
advocate is a fixed sum, which is to be paid by the 
dient whether the case be gained or lost. There is 
no temptation, therefore, to proceed to questionable 
means to obtain a favourable verdict. Moreover, 
the consistorial advocates are pledged to defend the 
poor free of charge in case of need. A Pious Society 
of Advocates exists at Rome whose officers divide 
the cases of the poor among the members. Con- 
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sistorial advocates proper were originally only seven 
in number, forming the Consistorial College. Six- 
tus IV added five more (called juniors), and this 
number of twelve was definitely fixed by Bene- 
dict 5QV in 1744. The other advocates are called 
titular or simple advocat^. 

Humphrey. Ifrbs et OrbU (London. 1899); Ferraris, 
Prompta Bibl. Can.f art. Adv. Consist. (Rome, 1885); Ba-art, 
The Roman Court (New York, 1895); Wernz, Jua Decretahum 
(Rome, 1899). 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Advocates of St. Peter, a body of jurists consti- 
tuting a society w'hose statutes were confirmed by 
a brief of Leo XIII, 5 July, 1878. As the name 
indicates, its main object is the defence of the Holy 
See in its rights and privileges, both in the spiritual 
and temporal order. It binds its members to refute 
calumnies of enemies of the phurch, whether derived 
from distortions of history, jurisprudence, or dogma, 
but above all are they to devote their legal knowl- 
edge to a defence of the Church's rights before civil 
tribunals. The society was formed in 1877, on the 
occasion of the Golden Episcopal Jubilee of Pope 
Pius IX, and the Advocate Count Cajetan Agnelli 
dei Malherbi, of Rome, became its first president. 
Pope Pius IX warmly approved of the undertaking, 
and desired a wide extension of the society, as the 
immunities of the Church need defence everywhere, 
and under every system of government. It has 
spread rapidly over the Catholic world, and branches 
of the society are found among the principal na- 
tions of Christendom. The ordinary members must 
be jurists, but the society also enrolls as honorary 
members distinguished ecclesiastics or layinen who 
have made it a practice to defend Church interests 
along the lines of this organization. Colleges of the 
Advocates of St. Peter, numbering many hundred 
members, exist in Italy, England, Austria, ^ France, 
Spain, Germany, Canada, and South America. All 
of these bodies are affiliated to the directory in 
Rome. 

Grashof in Kirchenlex., I, 253. 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Advocatus Diaboli (Advocate of the Devil), a 
popular title given to one of the most important 
officers of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, estab- 
lished in 1587, by Sixtus V, to deal juridically with 
processes of beatification and canonization. His 
official title is Promoter of the Faith (Promotor 
Fide^. His duty requires him to prepare in writing 
all possible arguments, even at times seemingly 
slight, against the raising of any one to the honours 
of the altar. The interest and honour of the Church 
are concerned in preventing anyone from receiving 
those honours whose death is not juridically proved 
to have been “precious in the sight of God" (see 
Beatification and Canonization). Prospero Lam- 
bertini, afterwards Pope Benedict XIV (1740-58), 
was the Promoter of the Faith for twenty years, 
and had every opportunity to study the workings 
of the Church in this most important function; he 
was, therefore, peculiarly qualified to compose his 
monumental work “On the Beatification and Can- 
onization of Saints,” which contains the complete 
vindication of the rights of the Church in this mat- 
ter, and sets forth historically its extreme care of 
the use of this right. No important act in the 
process of beatification or canonization is valid im- 
less ^rformed in the presence of the Promoter of 
the Faith formally recognized. His duty is to pro- 
test against the omission of the forms laid down, and 
to insist upon the consideration of any objection. 
The first formal mention of such an officer is found 
in the canonization of St. Lawrence Justinian under 
Leo X (1513-21). Urban VIII» in 1631, made his 
presence necessary, at least by deputy, for the 


validity of any act connected with the process of 
beatification or canonization. 

Benedict XI\, De Beat, et Canon. Sanctorum, I, xviii. 

R. L. Burtsell. 

Advocatus Ecclesiae, a name applied, in the Middle 
Ages, to certain lay persons, generally of noble birth, 
whose duty it was, under given conditions, to rep- 
resent a particular church or monastery, and to de- 
fend Its rights against force. These advocates were 
specially bound to represent their clients before the 
secular courts. They exercised civil jurisdiction in 
the domain of the church or monastery, and were 
bound to protect the church with arms in the event 
of actual assault. Finally, it was their duty to lead 
the men-at-arms in the name of the church or mon- 
astery, and to command them in time of war. In 
return for these services the advocate received cer- 
tain definite revenues from the possessions of the 
church, in the form of supplies or services, which he 
could demand, or in the form of a lien on the church- 
property. Such advocates are to be found even in 
Roman times; a Synod of Carthage decreed, in 401, 
that the emperor should be requested to provide, 
in conjunction vith the bishops, defensores for 
the churches (Hefele, “ Conciliengeschichte,” 2d ed., 
I, 83). There is evidence, moreover, for such de- 
fensores ecclesioB in Italy, at the close of the fifth 
century. Gregory I, however, confined the office to 
members of the clergy. It w^as the duty of these 
defensores to protect the poor, and to defend the 
rights and possessions of the church. _ In the Frank- 
ish kingdom, and under the Carlo vingians, the du- 
ties of the church advocate were enlarged and de- 
fined according to the principles of government wffiich 
prevailed in the reign of Charlemagne; henceforward 
we meet with the advocatus ecclesice in the me- 
dieval sense. A Capitulary of about 790 (Mon- 
Germ. Hist., Cap. Reg. Francor., 1, 201) ordained that 
the higher clergy, “for the sake of the church's 
honour, and the respect due to the priesthood (pro 
ecclesiastico honore, et pro sacerdotum reverentia) ", 
should have advocates. Charlemagne, who obliged 
bishops, abbots, and abbesses to maintain advo- 
cati, commanded that great care should be exer- 
cised in the choice of persons to fill the office; they 
must be judicious men, familiar with the law, and 
owning property in the county (Grafschaft.See 
Capitulary of 802, and 801-13, 1. c. I, 93, 172). The 
churches, monasteries, and canonries, as such, alike 
received advocates, who by degrees assumed the 
position above defined. In the time of Charlemagne 
the kin g had the right to appoint the advocates, but 
many ecclesiastical institutions obtained the right of 
election. The office was not, at first, hereditary, nor 
even for life; in the post-Carlovingian period, how- 
ever, it developed into an hereditary one, and was 
held by powerful nobles, who constantly endeavoured 
to enlarge their rights in connection with the church 
or the monastery. Conciliar decrees were passed as 
early as the ninth century to protect ecclesiastical 
institutions against the excessive claims of their ad- 
vocates, who, indeed, grew to be in many ways a 
heavy burden to their clients. They dealt with the 
possessions entrusted to them as with their own 
property, plundered the church estate, appropriated 
the tithes and other revenues, and oppressed in every 
possible way those whom they were appointed to 
protect. The office, since it offered many advan- 
tages, was eagerly sought after. The excessive claims 
of the advocates gave rise to many disputes between 
them and the churches or monasteries. The bishops 
and abbots, who found their rights seriously cur- 
tailed, appealed to the emperor and to the Pope for 
protection. In the twelfth century gr&ve warn- 
ings issued from Rome, restraining the high-handed 
actions of the advocates under pain of severe eccle- 
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siastical penalties, which did not, however, put an 
end to all the abuses that prevailed. On certain 
occasions, emprors and princes exercised the office 
of advocate, in which case they appointed deputy- 
advocates (subadvocati) to represent them. 

Thomvssin, Vetus et Nova Ecclesioe Disciphna (Lyon*?, 
17061. III. bk. 2, Iv; Van Espen, Jus ecclesmsticum (Louvain, 
17,53-59), II, § 3, bk. 8 , i; Ferraris, Bibliotheca canonica, etc. 
(Rome, 1844), s. v. “Advocatus Eccle&iarum,” I, 143 sq.; 
BoHMER, De Adiocatid Ecclesiarum cum Jure Patronatus, 
m his Ohservationes Juris Canonici (Gottingen, 1765), 
observat. VI; Happ, De Advocaiid Ecclesiasticd (Bonn, 1870); 
G. Blondel, De Advocatis Ecclesiasticis in Rhenams '^ocsertim 
Reffwnihus a IX usque ad XIII Sceculum, Dissertatio (Pans, 
1892); Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsqeschichte (Leipzig, 1892), 
II 302 sqq ; Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte (2 ed., 
Berlin, 1885), IV, 408 sq., cf. VII, 320 sq.; Hinschius, 
Kirchenrecht (Berlin, 1878), II, 629. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Advowson (Lat., advocatio; Old Fr., avoeson ). — 
In English law the right of patronap of a church or 
ecclesiastical benefice, a right exercised by nomina- 
tion of a clergyman to such church or other benefice. 
English law recognizes two kinds of advowsons, 
presentative and coUative. Until the year 1898 
there was also a third kind, known as advowson 
donative. 

I. In the very early Saxon period parishes and 
dioceses in England were co-terminous, each bishop 
residing with his clergy at his cathedral church. The 
clergy went forth to distant regions of the diocese, 
preaching and administering the sacraments. But 
all tithes and oblations were brought into a common 
fimd for support of the bishop and clergy, repair of 
churches and other works of piety and devotion. In 
course of time parochial churches arose, in some 
places through the liberality of the inhabitants, in 
other places by the action of the bishops themselves. 
By the eighth century, it is said, great lords, such 
as the lords of manors, had begun to build and en- 
dow churches for the use of their families and tenants, 
or friends. Bishops would permit the founder of a 
church to nominate its resident priest; and, more- 
over, consented that, contrary to the ancient custom, 
the use of its income should be restricted to such a 
church. But as the bishop’s permission was required 
for the erection of a church, he had to pronounce 
upon the sufficiency of its endowment unde digne 
domuB Dei sustentaretur (that the house of God 
should thereby be worthily supiDorted), and the 
nominee was to be presented to him and approved 
of by him. The right of presentation constituted 
an advowson presentative. In those rude ages 
there followed on this right to nominate, the duty to 
defend, to become advocatus or advowee, champion 
or protector of the church of which the patron had 
named the incumbent. About the year 800 these 
lay foundations had become common. Moreover, 
monasteries were often vested with advowsons by act 
of their founders or benefactors. After the Norman 
conquest, French or Norman monasteries might hold 
the advowsons of English parishes. And when at 
the time of the Reformation the English monasteries 
were suppressed their advowsons passed with their 
estates to the lay beneficiaries of the suppression. 

II. Advowsons donative were recognized by the 
law of England imtil 1898. A statute of that year 
made all such advowsons presentative. The owner 
of an advowson donative possessed by law extraor- 
dinary privileges. BUs right of patronage was 
exercised without presentation of his nominee to 
the bishop. The latter had not, as in advowsons 
presentative, the right of institution; that is, the 
right of conveying or committing the cure to the 
incumbent; nor the right of induction; that is, of 
issuing a mandate inducting the incumbent into 
possession of the church, with its rights and profits. 
The patron had sole right of visitation, and sole right 
to deprive the incumhent, and to the patron any 
rerignation of the charge was to be made. 


III. An advowson collative is an advowson held 
by a bishop, who is said to confer the benefice “ by 
the one act of collation,” remarks Sir William Black- 
stone. For, the same authority explains, as the 
bishop cannot present to himself, he does, by this one 
act, “ the whole that is done in common cases by both 
presentation and institution” (Commentaries, II, 
iii, 22). Advowsons began to be regarded as a kind 
of property at about the period of the Norman con- 
quest. From the spiritual point of view an ecclesias- 
tical preferment was a duty, a cure of souls, with 
endowment for support of him to whom this spiritual 
duty or_ trust was confided, but from the English 
legal point of view the preferment (subject to per- 
formance of parochial duties) was a benefice enjoyed 
by the incumbent, who, to quote a reported law case 
of the year 1303, took the “great tithes, small tithes, 
oblations, obventions, and other kind of issues.” 
(See Year Books of the reign of King Edward the 
First, ed. and tr. by Alfred J. Horwood, London, 
1863, 31 Edward I, 338.) 

English law rejected the view that presentation 
was “ a personal, spiritual trust ” (Mirehouse v. Ren- 
nell, 8 Bingham’s Reports, 490, p. 491), admitting 
the object of the advowson to be of a spiritual nature, 
but holding the advowson to be a temporal estate of 
inheritance with presentation as its mode of enjoy- 
ment, profit or rent.^ The canonical qualifications 
of the clergyman nominated are to be passed upon by 
the bishop in the instance of a lay advowson pre- 
sentative. But the exercise of the right of nomination 
is subject to the King’s Courts only. Writs even of 
the reign of King Henry the Second (1154-89) recited 
“lites de Advocationibus ecclesiarum ad C!oronam et 
dignitatem meam pertinent.” And after the Refor- 
mation the king was declared by law to be “the 
supreme ecclesiastical authority.” As to nomina- 
tion: “The incorrupt exercise of the trust is secured,” 
remarks an English judge, “by the penalties against 
simony, and the selection of a fit clerk by the ex- 
amination of the ordinary.” (See 8 Bingham's 
Reports, 527.) Dr. Samuel Johnson expresses what 
had doubtless become the rule as to this examination 
when he states that “the bishop has no power to 
reject a man nominated by the patron, but for some 
crime that might exclude him from the priesthood.” 
(Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. HiU, Oxford, 
1887, II, 243.) 

An advowson, regarded by the law as property, 
is termed an incorporeal hereditament, “a right 
issuing out of a thing corporate.” It is a market- 
able property, which may be ^nted by deed or will, 
which passes by a grant of aU lands and tenements, 
and which may, therefore, become the subject of 
litigation, Blackstone, extolling King Edward the 
First as “our English Justinian,” mentions among 
the king’s achievements his having “effectually 
provided for the recovery of advowsons as temporal 
rights” (Commentaries, IV, xxxiii, 425, 426). And 
in the law reports of this king’s reign we find a 
bishop sued by a prior whose nominee the bishop 
had refused, pleading that the prior’s nominee was 
not suitable for reasons which are specified to the 
court, the bishop thus seeming to submit (at least, 
to some extent) the propriety of his acts to the 
court’s judgment. (See Year Books already cited. 
32 Edward I, 30, 1304.) 

The right of presentation which, originally, was 
conferred on a person building or endowing a church, 
appears to have become, by degrees, “ appendant to 
the manor in which it was built” (8 Bingham’s Re- 
ports, 491), and, therefore, termed an advowson 
appendant. And the boundaries of manors became 
the boundaries of parishes. But in many instances 
advowsons passed from owners of land to other 
private persons, or to lay or ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions. Advowsons thus severed from ownership of 
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land are termed advowsons in gross. There are in 
the Church of England more than 13,000 benefices; 
of these, in or about 1878, private persons held the 
advowsons of some 7,000, and bishops, of only about 
2,324, the remainder being divided among deans and 
chapters, the universities, and parochial clergy . 
The ancient duty of protection, or championship, 
ceased, long since, to attach to the right of presenta- 
tion. An advowson may apparently be held by a 
Jew, if he be owner in his owm right, and not merely 
in an official capacity. But no Roman Catholic or 
alien may exercise the rights of a patron or present to 
a living in the Church of England. To the king, as 
patron paramount of all benefices in England, be- 
long the right of presenting to those benefices to 
which no other person has a right of presentation. 

Mieehouse, a Practical Treatise on the Law of Advowsons 
(London, 1824); Stephen, New Commentaries on the Law of 
England (14th ed., London, 1903), 11, 681-685; Bingha-M, 
Reports (anno 1832), VUI (case of Mirehouse v. Rennell); 
Murray, A New English Dictionary on Historical Pnnmples 
(New York, 1888), s. v.; Glanville, Tractatus De Legibus et 
Con8V£tudinibus Regni Anglvce (London, 1780); Phillimohe, 
The Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of England (London, 
1895); Freeman, The History of the Norman Conquest of 
England (New York, 1876) V, 336-337; Idem, The Reign of 
Wuliam Rufus and The Accession of Henry the First (Oxford, 
1882), I, 420. 

Charles W. Sloane. 


Adytxun (from &5vtov; sc. d privative 
enter), a secret chamber or place of retirement in 
the ancient temples, and esteemed the most sacred 
spot; the innermost sanctuary or shrine. None but 
the officiating priests were permitted to enter. From 
this place the oracles were given. The Holy of 
Holies, or Sanctum Sanctorum^ of the temple of Solo- 
mon was of the nature of the pagan adytum; none 
but the high priest being admitted into it, and he but 
once a year. Amor^ the Egyptians the secos was 
the same thing, and is described by Strabo. A well- 
preserved adjourn that has come to our knowledge 
is in the little temple in Pompeii; it is raised some 
steps above the level of the temple itself, and is 
without light. In Christian architecture it some- 
times signifies the chancel, or altar end of a church. 
(See Chancel.) 

Thomas H. Poole. 


Aedan of Ferns, Saint, CAedhnyg or Mo-Aedh-og) 
Bishop and patron of Ferns, in Ireland, b. at Inis- 
brefny, near Templeport, County Cavan, about 550; 
d. at Ferns, 31 January, 632. When a youth he 
was a hostage in the hands of Aedh Ainmire, High- 
King of Ireland. He studied at the great school of 
Kilmuine, in Wales, under St. David, and returned 
to Ireland in 580, landing on the coast of Wexford. 
In thanksgiving for the victory of Dunbolg, County 
Wicklow, 10 Januaiy, 598, in which King iEdh was 
slain, Bran Dubh, King of Leinster, convened a synod 
at which, having represented the great services ren- 
dered to the kingdom of Leinster by St. Aedan, 
notably the remission of the Boromha tribute, it was 
agreed that Fei^ be made an episcopal see, with 
Aedan as first bishop. He was also given a nominal 
supremacy over the other Leinster bishops by the 
title of .^d-Escop or Chief Bishop. King Bran Dubh 
was slain at Ferns in 605. St. Aedan, popularly 
knoTm as Mogue (Mo-Aedh-og~ my dear Aedh) 
founded thirty churches in the County Wexford. 
The episcopal^ seat of Ferns is now at Enniscorthy, 
where there is a beautiful cathedral dedicated to 
St. Aedan, whose patronal feast is observed 31 Janu- 


ary. 

Acta SS. (1867}, Jan. Ill, 727 sqq.; Colgan, Acta SS. 
(1645), I, 637; Boase in Diet. Christ. Biog., s. v. 
Maidoc; De Smedt, Acta SS. Hihemim (Edinburg, 1888), 463. 

W. H. Grattan Flood. 


iEdesitis and Fmmentiiis. See Edesius. 

Aedh OP Kildare, Eung of Leinster, an Irish 
saint, commemorated by Colgan under date of 


4 January; but much obscurity attaches to his life- 
work. The ‘'Annals of the Four Masters” and the 

Annals of Leister” agree in the account of this 
monarch, who resigned his crown and eventually 
became Bishop of Kildare. Under the name of 
Aldus, a latinized form of Aedh, his name is to be 
found in several martyrologies. The year of his 
death was 639, according to the corrected chronology 
of the "Annals of Lister.” Colgan tells us that he 
resigned the throne of Leinster in 591 (really, 592), 
and entered the great monastery of Kildare, where 
he served God for forty-eight years, becoming suc- 
cessively abbot and bishop. His episcopate was 
from about 630 to 639. He must not be confounded 
with Aedh Finn, king of Ossory, knowm as "Aedh 
the cleric,” w’ho w'as a contemporary, and resigned 
the throne of Ossory for a monastic cell, St. Aedh 
of Leinster is styled Aedh Dubh, from his dark feat- 
ures, whilst Aedh of Ossory was fair, hence the affix 
■finn {fionn—idAT) . Another St. Aedh is venerated 
on 3 May. 

Colgan, Acta Sanct. Hiherniae (1645), I, 418-423; Hardy, 
Descriptive Catalogue of MSS., etc. (1862), I, 1, 165-166; 
Bihl. futgiogr. Latina (1898), 31-32. 

W. H. Grattan Flood. 


jEgidius. See Giles. 

jEgidius of Assisi, Blessed, one of the original 
companions of St. Francis. He is also known as 
Blessed Giles, and holds the foremost place among 
the companions of St. Francis. "The Knight of 
our Round Table*' St. Francis called him. Of his 
antecedents and early life nothing certain is known. 
In April, 1209, moved by the example of two lead- 
ing fellow-Assisians, who became the first followers 
of St. Francis, he begged permission to join the little 
band, and on the feast of St. George was invested in 
a poor habit St. Francis had begged for him. Almost 
immediately afterwards he set out with St. Francis 
to preach in the Marches of Ancona. He accom- 
panied the saint to Rome when the first Rule W’as 
approved orally by Innocent III, and appears to 
have then received the clerical tonsure. About 1212 
.dBJgidius made a pilgrimage to the tomb of St. James 
at Compostella, in Spain. Shortly after his return 
to Assisi he started for Jerusalem, to venerate the 
Holy Places, visiting on his way home the Italian 
shrines of St. Michael, at Monte Gargano, and St. 
Nicholas, at Bari. We next find him in Rome and 
still later at Tunis. In these journeys .^Egidius w^as 
ever at pains to procure by manual labour what food 
and shelter he needed. At Ancona he made reed 
baskets; at Brindisi he carried water and helped to 
the dead; at Rome he cut wood, trod the 
wine-press, and gathered nuts; while the guest of 
a cardinal at Rieti he insisted on sweeping the house 
and cleaning the knives. A keen observer of men 
and events, iEgidius acquired in the course of these 
travels much valuable knowledge and experience, 
which he turned to good account. For he lost no 
occasion of preaching to the people. His sermons, 
if such they can be called, were brief and heartfelt 
talks, replete with homely wisdom; he never minced 
his words, but spoke to all with apostolic freedom. 
After some j^ears of activity ^gidius was assigned 
by St. Francis to the hermitage of Fabriano, where 
he began that life of contemplation and ecstasy 
which continued with very visible increase until his 
death. It was in 1262, on the fifty-second anni- 
versary of his reception into the Order of Friars 
Minor, that jEgidius passed away, already revered 
as a saint. His immemorial cultus was confirmed 
by Pius VI, and his feast is celebrated on the twenty- 
third of April. 

.^idius was a stranger to theological and classical 
learning, but by constant contemplation of heavenly 
things, and by the divine love with which he was 
inflamed, he acquired that fullness of holy wisdom 
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which filled his contemporaries with wonder, and 
which drew men of every condition, even the Pope 
himself, to Perugia to hear from ^Egidius^ lips the 
Word of Life. The answers and advice these visitors 
received were remembered, talked over, and com- 
mitted to writing, and thus was formed a collection 
of the familiar ‘‘Dicta’' or “Sayings’' of ^gidius, 
which have often been edited in Latin and trans- 
lated into different languages. St. Bona venture held 
these “Sayings” in high esteem, and they are cited 
in the works of many subsequent ascetical VTiters. 
They are short, pithy, popular counsels on Christian 
perfection, applicable to all classes. Saturated with 
mysticism, yet exquisitely human and possessing a 
picturesque vein of originality, they faithfuUy reflect 
the early Franciscan spirit and teaching. The latest 
and best edition of the “ Dicta ” is that published at 
Quaracchi, in 1905. There is a critical English 
translation of the same: “The Golden Words of the 
Blessed Brother Giles”, together with a sketch of his 
life, by the writer of this article (Philadelphia, 1906); 
also a new German version, “ Der selige .^gidius von 
Assisi, sein Leben und seine Sprtiche”, by Gisbert 
Minge (Paderbom, 1905). 

Acta SS., Ill, April, 220 sqq.: Chronica XXIV Generalium 
(Quaracchi, 1897), 74-115; Vita Beaii Mgidxi ^ A&sisiaiis 
(Quaracchi, 1901); Featini, Vitn del B. Egidio Assisi 
(Assisi, 1898); Sabatier, AcIils B. Frandsci et sociorum ejus 
(Pans, 1902); Robinson, The Blessed Giles of Assisi in Fran- 
ciscan MonMy (London, Jan.-June, 1906). 

Paschal Robinson. 

iEgidius of Viterbo, cardinal, theologian, orator, 
humanist, and poet, b.at Viterbo, Italy; d. at Rome, 
12 November, 1532. He entered the Augustinian Or- 
der at an early age and became its general. .^Egidius 
is famous in ecclesiastical history for the boldness 
and earnestness of the discourse which he delivered 
at the opening of the Fifth General Council, held in 
1512, at the Lateran. It is printed in Harduin's 
collection of the councils (IX, 1576). Leo X made 
Wm cardinal, confided to him several sees in succes- 
sion, employed him as legate on important missions, 
and gave him (1523) the title of (Latin) Patriarch of 
Constantinople. His zeal for the genuine reforma- 
tion of ecclesiastical conditions prompted him to 
present to Adrian VI a “Promemoria”, edited by 
Constantin Hofler in the proceedings of the Munich 
Academy of Sciences [III class, IV, 3 (B) 62-89]. 
He was universally esteemed as a learned and vir- 
tuous member of the great pontifical senate and many 
deemed him destined to succeed Clement VII. Hfe 
wrote many works, but only a few of his writings 
have been printed in the third volume of the “Col- 
lectio Novissima” of Mart^ne. He was a profound 
student of the Scriptures and a good scholar in 
Greek and Hebrew. 

When urged by Clement VII to publish his works, 
he is said, by the Augustinian Thomas de Herrera, to 
have replied that he feared to contradict famous and 
holy men by his exposition of Scripture. The Pope 
replied that human respect should not deter him; 
it was quite permissible to preach and write what 
was contrary to the opinions of others, provided one 
did not depart from the truth and from the common 
tradition of the Church (Nat. Alex., Hist. Ecd., 
saec. XV, 1, 5, 16; XVII, 354^ Bfis principal work 
^ an historical treatise yet unpublished: “Historia 
viginti saeculorum per totidem psalmos conscripta”. 
It deals in a philosophico-historical way with the 
history of the world before and after the birth of 
Christ, is valuable for the history of his own time, 
and offers a certain analogy with Bossuet's famous 
“Discours sur Fhistoire universeUe”. The six 
books of his important correspondence (1497-1523) 
eonceming the affairs of his order, much of which is 
addressed to Gabriel of Venice, his successor, are 
preserved at Rome in the Bibliotheca Angelica. 
Cardinal Hergenrother praises particularly the circular 


letter in w-hich .Egidius made known (27 February, 
1519) his resignation of the office of General of the 
Augustinian Order (Lammer, “ Zur Kirchengeschichte 
des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts”, Freiburg, 1863, 
64-67). Other known works of ^Egidius are a com- 
mentary on the first book of the “Sentences” of 
Peter Lombard, three “Eclogae Sacrse”, a dictionary 
of Hebrew roots, a “Libellus de ecclesise incre- 
mento”, a “Liber dialogorum”, and an “Infor- 
matio pro sedis apostolicse auctoritate contra 
Lutheranam sectam”. 

Card. Hergenrother, in Kirchenlez., I, 255-256; Os- 
singer in Bihlioth. Avgustimana (Ingolstadt, 1769) I, 190-198; 
Fabricius-Mansi, Bibl. Lat, I, 23; Pastor, Gesch. der Pavste 
(3d ed.), Ill, 100, 184, 723, 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

iEgidius Romanus. See Colonna, Egidio de. 

iElbert of York. See Ethelbert. 

JElfege. See Elphege. 

jElfleda. See Elfleda. 

iElfred. See Alfred. 

.ffllfric, Abbot of Eynsham, also known as “the 
Grammarian,” the author of Homilies in Anglo- 
Saxon, a translator of Holy Scripture, and a writer 
upon many miscellaneous subjects. He seems to 
have been bom about 955, and to have died about 
1020. The identity of this writer has been the 
subject of much controversy. Even in Freeman's 
“Norman Conquest” he is wrongly identified with 
iElfric, Archbishop of Canterbury (1005). But of 
late years nearly all scholars have come round to the 
opinion of Lingard and Dietrich that there was but 
one .®lfric famous in An^lo-Saxon literature, and 
that this man was never raised to any higher dignity 
than that of abbot. Of his career we know but 
little. He was undoubtedly a monk of the Old 
Monastery of Winchester under Saint Athelwold, 
whose life he subsequently wrote in Latin. Some 
time after his ordination to the priesthood, he was 
sent to Ceme Abbey, or as he himself writes it 
“Cemel”, in Dorsetshire. Thence he became, in 
1005, abbot of the recently-founded monastery of 
Eynsham, near Oxford, where he probably remained 
imtil his death. Of all the writers in Anglo-Saxon 
that have been preserved to us ZElfric was the most 

g olific. He is especially remembered for his 
omilies, around the theological teaching of which 
concerning the Blessed Sacrament a great contro- 
versy has raged. Already in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth it was asserted by Mathew Parker, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that jElfric in his Homily for 
Easter Day clearly evinced his disbelief in Transub- 
stantiation, and that he must, moreover, be r^arded 
as expressing the sentiments of the whole Anglo- 
Saxon churcli, of which he was a prominent and 
trusted representative. The details of the con- 
troversy cannot be discussed here. It may, how- 
ever, be noted that the Anglican writer, W. Hunt, 
who eighteen years ago in the “Dictionary of Na^ 
tional Biography” described .®lfric as vigorously 
opposing “the doctrine of the Roman Church on the 
subject of the Eucharist,” has recently so far modi- 
fied his view as to allow that “ it is possible to recon- 
cile /^f ric/s words with the present teaching of 
Rome; his expressions are loose and unphilosophical, 
and, therefore, capable of being interpreted according 
to demand.” (“The English Church to the Norman 
Conquest,” p. 376.) This latter view is undoubtedly 
the more correct. ZElfric never intended to attack 
the doctrine of the Real Presence. He quotes with 
approval instances of the miraculous appearance of 
blood at the breaking of the Host. But he had 
adopted the views of Ratramnus of Corbie, whom 
he repeatedly paraphrases, insisting that in the 
Eucharist was a “spiritual” presence as opposed 
to a “bodily” (i. e., fleshly or carnal) one. That 
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Ratramnus was no opponent of Transubstantiation 
has recently been proved to demonstration in the 
monograph of Dr. Aug. Nuegle (Vienna, 1903). 
iElfric's numerous works in Anglo-Saxon, which give 
evidence of much literary power, have now nearly 
all been printed. Both the “Catholic Homilies’^ 
and the “ Homilies on the Saints ” have been edited 
with translations; the former in 1846, by Thorpe; 
the latter in 1900, by Skeat. 

Caroline L. White, New Study of Aelfric, in Yale Studies, 
II (New York, 1898); Ske\t, Introduction to Aelfric's Lives 
of Samis (E. E. T. S., 1900); Dietrich m Niedner’s Zeit- 
schrift (1855 and 1^6); also many histones of English 
Literature, e. g,, those of Ten Brink, W ulkeh, or Stopford 
Brooke. The article in the Dictionary of National Biography 
should be read with great caution. See The Month, June, 
1906. On the Eucharistic controversy, see especially Lingard, 
Anglo-Saxon Church, II; note R.; Bridgett, lioly Eucharist in 
Great Britain, I, 133 sqq.; N.egle, Ratramnus, pp. 305-309. 
The extreme Protestant view is represented by Soames, 
Anglo-Saxon Church (1856), 225 sqq, 

Herbert Thurston. 

JElnoth, monk and biographer, of whom nothing 
is known except his Life of St. Canute the Martyr, 
wTitten in 11()9. In this work he describes himself 
as a priest, a native of Canterbury, and states that 
he has lived in Denmark for tw’enty-four years. This 
gives 1085 as the date at which he left England. In 
that year certain relics of St. Alban were translated 
to Denmark, from which fact it has been conjectured 
that he accompanied them. In the title of his work 
he is described as a monk; he was probably of the 
Benedictine monastery of St. Canute, in Odense. 
No record of his death has been preserved. His 
Life of St. Canute was first printed by Huitfeld in 
1602, reprinted by Meursius in 1746; but the best 
critical ^ition was published by the BoUandists in 
their “ Acta Sanctorum” (July 10), being edited by 
Solerius. 

Chevalier, Ripertoire des sources historiques du moyen dge 
(1905); Hurter, Nomendaior, II, 48 (1903); Diet, Nat. 
Biog., T, 170 (18^); Bollandists, Acta SS., XXX, 118 
(1868); Langebrk anh Suhm, Senptores Rerum Danic. Med. 
Aev. (1772); Fabricius, Bib. Med. Aev. (1734). 

Bernard Ward. 

JElred, Saint, Abbot of Rievaulx, homilist and 
historian (1109-66). St. .^Ired, whose name is also 
written Ailred, .^thelred, and Ethelred, was the 
son of one of those married priests of whom many 
were found in England in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. He was bom at Hexham, but at an early 
age made the acquaintance of David, St. Margaret’s 
youngest son, shortly afterwards King of Scotland, 
at whose court he apparently acted for some years 
as a sort of page, or companion to the young Prince 
Henry. King David loved the pious English youth, 
romoted him in his household, and wished to make 
im bishop, but iElred decided to become a Cister- 
cian monk, in the recently founded abbey of Rie- 
vauLx in Yorkshire. Soon he was appointed master 
of novices, and was long remembered for his extra- 
ordinary tenderness and patience towards those 
under his chaise. In 1143 when William, Earl of 
Lincoln, founded a new Cistercian abbey upon his 
estates at Revesby in Lincolnshire, St. jElred was 
sent with twelve monks to take possession of the 
new foundation. His stay at Revesby, where he 
seems to have met St. Gilbert of Sempringham, was 
not of long duration, for in 1146 he was elected 
abbot of Rievaulx. In this position the saint was 
not only superior of a community of 300 monks, 
but he was head of all the Cistercian abbots in 
England. Causes were referred to him, and often 
he had to undertake considerable journeys to visit 
the monasteries of his order. Such a journey in 
1153 took him to Scotland, and there meeting 
Kin^ David, for the last time, he wrote on his return 
to Rievaulx, where the news of David’s death reached 
him shortly afterwards, a sympathetic sketch of the 
character of the late king. He seem^ to have exer- 


cised considerable influence over Henry II, in the 
early years of his reign, and to have persuaded him 
to join Louis VH of France in meeting Pope Alex- 
ander III, at Touci, in 1162. Although suffering 
from a complication of most painful maladies, he 
journeyed to France to attend the general chapter 
of his Order. He was present in Westminster 
Abbey, at the translation of St. Edward the Con- 
fessor, in 1163, and, in view of this event, he both 
wrote a life of the saintly king and preached a homily 
in his praise. The next year ^Elred undertook a 
mission to the barbarous Pictish tribes of Galloway, 
where their chief is said to have been so deeply 
moved by his exhortations that he became a monk. 
Throughout his last years iElred gave an extra- 
ordinary example of heroic patience under a succes- 
sion of infirmities. He was, moreover, so abstemious 
that he is described as being “more like a ghost than 
a man.” His death is generally supposed to have 
occurred 12 January, 1166, although there are reasons 
for thinking that the true year may be 1167. St. 
^Ired left a considerable collection of sermons, the 
remarkable eloquence of which has earned for him 
the title of the English St. Bernard. He was the 
author of several ascetical treatises, notably the 
“Speculum Charitatis,” also a compendium of the 
same (really a rough draught from which the larger 
work was developed), a treatise “De Spirituali 
Amicitifi.” and a certain letter to an anchoress. All 
these, together with a fragment of his historical 
w’ork, were collected and published by Richard Gib- 
bons, S.J., at Douai, in 1631. A fuller and better 
edition is contained in the fifth volume of the “Bib- 
liotheca Cisterciensis ” of Tissier, 1662, from which 
they have been {printed in P. L., vol. CXCV. The 
historical works include a “Life of St. Edward,” 
an important account of the “Battle of the Stand- 
ard” (1138), an incomplete work on the genealogy 
of the kings of England, a tractate “De Sanctimoniali 
de Watton” (About the Nun. of Watton), a “Life 
of St. Ninian,” a work on the “Miracles of the Church 
of Hexham,” an account of the foundations of St. Mary 
of York and Fountains Abbey, as well as some that 
are lost. No complete edition of .^Elred’s historical 
opuscula has ever been published. A few were 
printed by Twysden in his “Decern Scriptores,” 
others must be sought in the Rolls Series or in 
Raine’s “Priory of Hexham” (Surtees Society, 
Durham, 1864). 

An anonymous Latin Life of St. iElred is printed by the 
Bollandists, Acta SS., January, vol. II; while other materials 
may be gathered from Raine, Priory of Hexham, and from 
.<Elred’s own writings. An excellent short biography was 
compiled by Father Dalgairns for Newman’s series of Lives 
of the English Saints, 1845 (new ed., London, 1903); Diet, 
of Nat. Biog. s. v. Ethelred (XVIII, 33-35); Baring- 
(jOULD, Lives of the Saints, I, and the great Cistercian collec- 
tions of Henriquez and Manrique. 

Herbert Thurston. 

iElurus, Timotheus. See Timotheus. 

JEmilianus Hieronymus. See Jerome Emilian, 
Saint, 

.fflneas, Irish Prelate. See Aengus, Saint, 
The Culdee. 

iEneas of Gaza, a Neo-Platonic philosopher, a 
convert to Christianity, who flourished towards the 
end of the fifth century. In a dialogue entitled 
“Theophrastus” he alludes to Hierocles (of Alex- 
andria) as his ^ teacher, and in some of his letters 
mentions as his contemporaries writers whom we 
know to have lived at the end of the fifth century 
and the beginning of the sixth. His testimony is 
often quoted in favour of the miraculous gift of 
speech conferred on the Christian martyrs whose 
tongues were cut out by order of the Vandal king 
Huneric (Baronius, ad aim. 484, n. 91 sqq). Like 
all the Christian Neo-Platonists, .®neas held Plato 
in higher esteem than Aristotle, although his ac- 
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quaintance with Plato’s doctrine was acquired 
through traditional teaching and the study of apoc- 
ryphal Platonic writings, and not — to any great ex- 
tent, at least— through the study of the genuine Dia- 
logues,” Like Synesius, Nemesiiis, and others, he 
found in Neo-Platonism the philosophical system 
which best accorded with Christian revelation. But, 
unlike Synesius and Nemesius, he rejected some of 
the most characteristic doctrines of the Neo-Platon- 
ists as being inconsistent with Christian dogma. For 
instance, he rejected the doctrine of pre-existence 
(according to which the soul of man existed before 
its union with body), arguing that the soul be- 
fore its union with the body would have been “ idle, ” 
incapable of exercising any of its faculties (Migne, 
P. G., LXXXV, 947). Similarly, he rejected the doc- 
trine of the eternal duration of the world, on the 
ground that the world is corporeal, and, although 
the best possible “mechanism,” contains in itself 
the elements of issolution (op. cit. 958 sqq). Again, 
he taught that “man’s body is composed of matter 
and form,” and that while the matter perishes the 
“form” of the body retains the power of resuscitat- 
ing the “matter” on the last day (op. cit., 982). 

Theophrastus is published in P. G., LXXXV; ^Eneas’s 
Letters, in Fabbicius, Bibl. Grceca, I; Boissonade, Mneas 
Gazcevs, etc. (Pans, 1836); Barth, jSn. Gaz. , . . de im- 
mortal. animce . . . (Leipzig, 1655); Ueberweg, Gesch. der 
Phil., II, 9 ed. (Berlin, 1905), 140, tr. by Morris (New York, 
1871), I, 347; Stockl, Lehrb. der Gesch. der Phil. 3 ed. (Mainz, 
1888), I. 311. 

William Turner. 
.fflneas Sylvius. See Pius II- 
jEnesidemus. See Neo-Platonism. 

Aengus, Saint (The Culdee), an Irish saint who 
flourished in the last quarter of the eighth century, 
and is held in imperishable honour as the author of 
the Felire, or Festology of the Saints. Bom near 
Clonengh, Ireland, Aengus was educated at the 
monastic school, founded there by St. Fintan, 
not far from the present town of Mountrath. 
Becoming a hermit, he lived for a time at Disert- 
beagh, where, on the banks of the Nore, he is 
said to have communed with the angels. From 
his love of prayer and solitude he was named the 
“Culdee”; in other words, the C&Ue Di, or “Servant 
of God.” (See Culdees.) Not satisfied with his 
hermitage, which was only a mile from Clonenagh, 
and, therefore, liable to be disturbed by students or 
wayfarers, Aengus removed to a more solitary abode 
eight miles distant. This sequestered place, two 
miles southeast of the present town of Maryborough, 
was called after him “the Desert of Aengus”, or 
“Dysert-Enos”. Here he erected a little oratory on 
a gentle eminence among the Dysert Hills, now rep- 
resented by a ruined and deserted Protestant church. 
His earliest biographer (ninth century) relates the 
wonderful austerities practised by St. Aengus in his 
“desert”, and though he sought to be far from the 
haunts of men, his fame attracted a stream of vis- 
itors. The result was that the good saint aban- 
doned his oratory at Dysert-Enos, and, after some 
wanderings, came to the monastery of Tallaght, near 
Dublin, then governed by St. Maelruain. He en- 
tered as a lay-brother, concealing his identity, but 
St. Maelruain soon discovered him, and collaborated 
with him on the work known as the “ Martyrology of 
Tallaght ”, about the year 790. This work is a prose 
catalogue of Irish saints, and is the oldest of the 
Irish martyrologies. About the year 805 St. Aengus 
finished his famous Felir4f a p^oetical work on the 
saints of Ireland, a copy of which is in the Leahhar 
Breac. The last touches were given to this work in 
the cell at Disert-beagh (St. Aengus had left Tallaght, 
not long after the death of St. Maelruain), where he 
assed away on Friday, 11 March, 824. He was 
uried in Clonenagh, as we read in his metrical life, 
and his death is commemorated 11 March. 


Acta SS. (1867), March II, 84^87; Colgan, Acta SS. Hibem. 
(1645), I, 579-583; O’H^nlon, The Life atid Works of Aengits 
the Culdee, in Irish Eccl. Record (Dublin, 1869); D’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Revue Critique (1881), B. XI, 183-188; 
Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. Bened. (1685), V, 906; Hardy, 
Descriptive Catalogue, etc, (18621, II, ii, 5li. 

W. H. Grattan Flood. 

.fflnon (Alpcbv; Vulgate, .Fnnon; Douay, Ennon), 
mentioned in John, iii, 23, as the locality where the 
forerunner of Christ baptized. It is described as 
being “pear Salim” and as having “ much water 
Where is it situated? Barclay’s hypothesis, which 
gratuitously identifies Salim with Jerusalem and 
selects the Wady Fara as the scene of the Baptist’s 
activity, is improbable. Nor should it be sought 
in the southern extremity of Palestine, where one 
would look in vain for “ much water Conder and 
others favour Ainun, a village to the north-east of 
ancient Salim.^ This identification is also open to 
objections. Ainun is about as near to Nab ulus 
(ancient Sichem) as it is to Salim. Since the former 
was the more important, we should rather expect 
the Evangelist to describe iEnon as being “near 
Sichem”. Moreover, according to this hypothesis, 
the place selected by the Baptist would have been 
in the very heart of Samaritan territory, which the 
Jews avoided, and, therefore, ill-suited for the mis- 
sionary purpose of Christ’s precursor. The most 
probable opinion places ^non in the valley of the 
Jordan, some two miles to the west of the stream 
and about seven miles to the south of Beisan (ancient 
Scythqpolis). This site was on the confines of the 
Samaritan territory and on the road frequented by 
the Galileans. Van de Velde found a Salim in this 
place, and close by there are seven wells — “much 
water”. Eusebius, St. Jerome, and St. Silvia saw 
the ruins of Salim, and there a ^ide pointed out to 
them the place where John baptized. 

Lightfoot, Biblical Essays (London, 1893); Andrews, 
Life of our Lord (New York, 1891); Conder, On the IdenHfi- 
caiion of .Enon (London, 1874); Henderson in Hastings, 
Diet, of the Bible (New York, 1898); Van de Velde, Reise 
dutch Syrien und Palast. (Leipzig, 1856); Legendre in Vigou- 
Roux, Diet, de la Bible (Paris, 1895) II, 1811; Onomastica Sacra 
(Gottingen, 1870); Gamurrini, SanctoeSilviceAouitance Peregr 
ad Loc. SS. (Rome, 1888); Knabenbauer, Evang. sec. Joan. 
(Pans, 1898). ^ HeINLEIN. 

.ffions, the term appropriated by Gnostic here- 
siarchs to designate the series of spiritual powers 
evolved by progressive emanation from the divine 
eternal Being, and constituting the Pleroma, or 
invisible spiritual world, as distinct from the Kenoma, 
or visible material world. The word aeon {alibv), 
signifying “age”, “the ever-existing”, “eternity”, 
came to be appli^ to the divine eternal power, and 
to the personified attributes of that power, whence 
it was extended to designate the succe^ive emana- 
tions from the divinity which the Gnostics conceived 
as necessary intermediaries between the spiritual 
and the material worlds. The Gnostic concept of 
the .Eon may be traced to the influence of a phi- 
losophy which postulated a divinity incapable of any 
contact with the material world or with evil, and 
the desire to reconcile this^ philosophy .with the 
Christian notion of a direct interference of God in 
the affairs of the material world, and particularly in 
the Creation and Redemption of man. Jewish 
angelology, which represented Jehovah ministered 
to by a court of celestial beings, and Hellenic re- 
ligious systems, which imagined a number of inter- 
mediaries between the finite and the infinite, sug- 
gested the emanation from the divinity of a series 
of subordinate heavenly powers, each less perfect, 
the further removed it was from the supreme deity, 
imtil at length increasing imperfection would serve 
as the connecting link between the spiritual world 
and the material world of evil. 

In different Gnostic systems the hierarchy of 
.®ons was diversely elaborated. But in all are recog- 
nizable a mixture of Platonic, mythological, and 
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Christian elements. There is always the primitive 
all-perfect the fountain-head of divinity, and 

a co-eternal companion .^Eon. From these emanate 
a second pair who, in turn, engender others, generally 
in pairs, or in groups of pairs, in keeping with the 
Egyptian idea of divine couples. One of these in- 
ferior ^ons, desiring to know' the unknowable, to 
penetrate the secrets of the primal ^Eon, brings dis- 
order into the ^Eon- world, is exiled, and brings forth 
a very imperfect iEon, who, being unw’orthy of a 
place in the Pleroma, brings the divine spark "to the 
nether W'orld. Then follow's the creation of the 
material universe. Finally, there is evolved the 
E]on Christ, who is to restore harmony in the ^Eon- 
world, and heal the disorder in the material world 
cons^uent upon the catastrophe in the ideal order, 
by giving to man the knowledge which will rescue 
him from the dominion of matter and evil. The 
number of jEons varies w'ith different systems, being 
determined in some by Pythagorean and Platonic 
ideas on the mystic efficacy of numbers; in others 
by epochs in, or the duration of, the life of Christ. 
The iEons were given names, each Gnostic system 
having its own catalogue, suggested by Christian 
terminology, and by Oriental, or philosophical and 
mythological nomenclature. There were nearly as 
many seonic hierarchies as there were Gnostic sys- 
tems, but the most elaborate of these, as far as is 
knowm, was that of Valentinus, whose fusion of 
Christianity and Platonism is so completely de- 
scnbed in the refutation of this system by St. Irenaeus 
and Tertullian. (See Gnosticism, Valentinus, 
Basilides, Ptolemy.) 

The best description of aeonic systems is to be found in 
the refutations of Gnosticism by early Christian writers: — 
lEENiEUS, Adv. Hasresea, in P G., Vll, I, II, tr. in Anter- 
Nicene Fathers (New York, 1903), I, 315 Tertullian, 
Contra V alentinianos, in P. L„ II, 523. The introduction 
contains graphic schemata illustrating the .Eonic genealogy, 
Ti sa (tr. as above III, 503); Htppolttus, Philosophumena, 
in P. G., XVI, 3, attributed to Origen, tr. Refutation of all 
Heresiea, as above V, 9; Baur, ChriaUiche Gnoaia (Tubingen, 
1835): De Fate, Irdroduction h VHude du gnostidame^ in Revtie 
de Vhiatovre dea religiona^ (1902, 166 sq.); Dxjfourcq, Lapenaee 
chritienne, Saint Irinie (Paris, 1905), 41-112; Duchesne, 
toire ancienne de VE^ise (Paris, 1906). 1, 153-194; Mead, 
Fragmenta of a, Faith Forgotten (London, 1900). See also works 
on Onoatidam^ and on the heresiarchs referred to above. 

John B. Peterson. 

.fflquiprobabilisin. See Probabilism. 

Aer (Greek, d-jp, the air), the largest and outer- 
most covering of the chalice and paten in the Greek 
church, corresponding to the veil in the Latin rite. 
It is slightly larger than the veil used to cover the 
chalice and paten in the Latin rite, and is beautifully 
embroidered in. the same style and colour as the vest- 
ments of the officiating priest. It takes its name 
either from the lightness of the material of which it 
was formerly made or from the fact that the priest 
during the time of the recital of the Nicene Oeed 
in the Mass holds it high in the air and waves it 
slowly towards the chalice. Its use, like that of the 
veik was originally to cover the chalice and to pre- 
vent anything from falling therein before the con- 
secration and before the sacred vessels were brought 
to the altar. It is first mentioned by name in an 
e^lanation of the liturgy (Mass) by a writer of the 
sixth century, and is also alluded to as “the so-called 
aer” in the Acts of the (Council of Constantinople. 
In the Greek Orthodox church the veil is put on the 
shoulders of the deacon who brings the paten to the 
altar at the great entrance, and the same rite is 
preserved in the Greek Catholic church, where the 
aer usually has a couple of short strings to secure it 
over the shoulders. A similar ceremony is still 
preserved in the Roman rite, where the deacon at 
high Mass brings the chalice and paten to the altar 
and places a special veil over his shoulders. 

Clugnet, IHcL grec-frangaia des noma lUurgiquea (Paris, 

Andrew J. Shipman. 


Aerius of Pontus, a friend and fellow ascetic 
of Eustathius, who became Bishop of Sebaste (355), 
and who ordained Aerius and placed him over the 
hospital or asylum in that city. Aerius fell out 
with Eustathius, upbraided him for having deserted 
ascetic practices, and began to preach new doctrines, 
insisting that there was no sacred character distin- 
guishing bishop or priest from laymen, that the ob- 
servance of the feast of Easter was a Jewish supersti- 
tion, and that it was wrong to prescribe fasts or 
abstinences by law, and useless to pray for the dead. 
According to some, Aerius was inspired to teach these 
doctrines by liis jealousy of Eustathius. For a time, 
he had many followers in Sebaste, but he could not 
make his tenets popular, and gradually he and his 
sect became an occasion of abuses, which made them 
odious. His movement is considered important by 
Protestants as indicating a tendency to some of their 
views even at this early period; but it also shows 
how strongly the Christians of his day were opposed 
to the teactung of Aerius. 

St. Epiphanius, Adv. Hcerea, 75, P. G., t. XLII; Hemmer, 
in Diet, theol. caih.; Venables, in Diet. Chnat. Biog. 

John J. Wynne. 

^Esthetics may be defined as a systematic train- 
ing to right thinking and right feeling in matters of 
art, and is made a part of philosophy by A. G. 
Baumgarten. Its domain, according to Wolff sys- 
tem, is that of indistinct presentations and the can- 
ons of sensuous taste {aia-dijTLK^ T^x^n, from ala-edvecreaL^ 
to perceive and feel). It has, however, developed into 
a philosophy of the beautiful in nature and art, and, 
finally, into a science of the {fine) arts based on philo- 
sophical principles. Natural beauty, particular works 
of art, pure, that is, not sensual, beauty, and 
philosophical questions are sometimes treated thor- 
oughly, sometimes merely touched upon. Applied 
aesthetics is the accurate description and valuation 
of particular works of art; technical aesthetics, the 
training of the art-student in individual productions; 
art-history, the continuous record of the develop- 
ment of art, according to a definite plan. It is the 
duty of aesthetics always to seek the deepest grounds 
of the pleasure derived from art, not only in the 
laws of nature, but, above all, in those of the mind, 
and thus to come in touch with philosophy; but the 
fruitful source of sound judgment is to be found in 
a correct view of the world of art itself. The student 
of aesthetics, though he cannot wholly dispense with 
an insight into the technique of artistic production, 
or with a knowledge of the varied manifestations of 
beauty in nature and life, or even with an actual 
exercise of one kind of art or another, must rely 
chiefly on a quick perceptive faculty, systematizing 
talent, and an intelligent appreciation. In this re- 
spect aesthetics will, on the one hand, offer more, on 
the other hand, less, than technical treatises on any 
one art, practical instruction in the exercise of the 
same, or illustrated art books for everyone. 

The Philosophy of .Esthetics. — ^^sthetics, as 
a general science, takes no account of the individual 
arts. It investigates the physiological and psy- 
chological principles of art, the conceptions of art, 
of beauty, and of the beautiful in art, and develops 
the univeraal laws of artistic activity. Clear and 
orderly thinkiiig, the presupposition of all scientific 
discussion, is indispensable m aesthetics, the more 
so because, otherwise, aimless circumlocution and 
serious errors are unavoidable. All ideas, moreover, 
concerning aesthetic beauty and the aim of art need 
to be carefully examined into. Finally, the sub- 
jective conditions of the artist, his relation to nature, 
and the division and classification of the material 
that lies to his hand must be taken into account. 

The Science of the Arts. — In a history of art 
only the imitative arts and, possibly, music are, 
as a rule, included; aesthetics, on the other hand. 
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takes in the arts of oratory as well, though mere 
eloquence, because of its eminently practical char- 
acter, IS generally omitted. Originally, sesthetics 
was chiefly occupied with poetry, the laws of which 
are the most easily explained. With poetry the 
ancillary arts of rhythm and acting are inseparably 
connected. If vocal music be added to these, we have 
all those which are the direct, though transient, out- 
come of voice and gesture. Man, however, soon 
progresses to the use of musical instruments and 
gives his artistic productions a permanent existence 
by means of written notes or marks. The construc- 
tive arts, on the other hand, always make use of ex- 
traneous material, such as colour, wood, stone, or 
metal, with results that are not at the same time 
complete and visible. The graphic and textile arts 
are grouped with that of painting; with sculpture, 
ceramics, relief-work, and every kind of engra\dng; 
the lesser decorative arts with painting and architec- 
ture. The aesthetics of the individual arts does not 
bear the abstract impress of aesthetics in general; for 
although it everywhere seeks^ out the deeper-lying 
principles of aesthetic satisfaction, it often invades the 
domain of art-history in search of illustration, in or- 
der to prove the laws of art by means of characteris- 
tic types- 

Systems and Methods. — This peculiar method of 
dealing with the subject ensures to ^thetics the 
position of an independent and valuable science. 
For this reason various methods and systems have 
grown up in it, as in art itseK, which lay stress on 
one aspect rather than on another. Idealism loves 
great subjects, a lofty conception, monumental 
execution; it looks to find the divine and the spiritual 
in all things, be it only allegorically and symbolically. 
It treats sesthetics from above, and guards most 
effectually against the debasement of art, but is 
exposed (as was Platonism in philosophy) to the risk 
of losing itself in abstraction and, moreover, of not 
giving due importance to the form of art. With 
sesthetic formalism, on the contrary, this is the most 
important matter; it does not ask What, but How; 
it does not look at the content, but at the form which 
the artist gives it. It defines what forms are ‘‘pleas- 
ing'' in the absolute sense; that is, combine to make 
up the image of beauty. When, moreover, it goes be- 
yond experience, and confirms the verdict of the 
senses by that of the mind, it draws, with perfect jus- 
tice, the characteristic distinction between artistic 
conception and scientific treatment. Form, how- 
ever, without content would be empty; it should be 
rather, as it were, the blossoming of the idea, and a 
great subject, unless, indeed, it surpass the powers 
of the artist, gives his genius an impulse towards 
the highest possible expression. Realism brings into 
prominence only the truth and palpable actuality of 
this content. It sets art on a sure foundation and 
opens the treasures of the visible world of matter. It 
brings art into living relationship with life and 
nature, with national characteristics and current 
ideas, and leads it, through the favouring influence of 
artistic industries, into the home life of the people. 
This system, however, does not always safeguard the 
true worth of the highest art, whose part it is not to 
imitate, but to idealize reality, to seek its materials 
in ^e world of ideas as wdl as in that of phenomena; 
which sets a greater, unchangeable truth side by side 
with one which is lower in this world of experience, 
and does not, to take one example, regard, after the 
coarser manner of realistic art, mere fishermen of 
Galilee, in working garb and with Jewish features, as 
true and fitting presentations of the Lord's Apostles. 
It may, therefore, be said with a measure of truth 
that the chief task of art begins precisdy at the 
point where the truth of nature reaches its perfection. 
Naturalism, again, goes much further than Realism, 
in that it not only insists on fidelity to nature, to the 


point of illusion, in all arts, whether of painting, 
drama, romance, or other, but also suppresses as far 
as possible all that is spiritual or supersensuous. 
Relapse into merest sensuousness becomes, in such 
case, inevitable. Not anatomical and organic fidelity 
of presentation, but the nude, with its allurement, 
then easily becomes of chief importance, and the 
artistic conception sinks likewise, with regard to- 
other things, to the level of crude naturalism and 
sensuous pleasure In so far, however, as Natural- 
ism holds aloof from this abyss, it champions the 
autonomy of art in order to maintain its indepen- 
dence of religion and morality. It thereby sets itself 
in open contradiction to Christianity; since all things 
human, even art, are subject to the eternal law. 
Artistic expression is indeed neither the act of a 
blindly toiling genius nor that of an understanding 
governed by its own laws, but is the act of a free, 
responsible wi]l. It affects not only the sight and 
perception of the spectator, but also his mental dis- 
position and his wiU. It is in this respect that the 
laws of morality apply to art as a practical calling. 
Likewise, as against Naturalism, a moral and re- 
ligious aim in art must be recognized. “Art is its 
own aim" (art for art's sake), is a principle which 
holds true only of the immediate or inner aim (finis 
operis). The work must of course, above all, com- 
ply with the laws of the art in order to be a com- 
plete work of art. But it may, even so, serve other 
ends, such as the mental and religious betterment 
of mankind, and, above all, the glory of God. The 
systems hitherto referred to are old, "and have their 
source in certain fundamental views of art; those 
which follow owe their origin rather to reflexion and 
reaction. The names: “CJlassicism ", “Byzantin- 
ism ", “Orientalism ", “Romanticism ", “Archaism ", 
and even “Renaissance" (in the ordinary sense of 
the word) indicate certain tendencies of art, and of 
sesthetics, which discern the condi * 
in a reversion to earlier periods of 
Witness the aesthetic conceptions 
renes ", who laid stress on the poetic, national, and 
religious temper, m contradistinction to academic 
stiffness and classical coldness, and who, therefore, 
reverted to the Italian art of the fifteenth centuiy 
(the Overbeck school). These ideas exercised an 
important influence upon the Christian art of Ger- 
many, down to the^riod of Steinle and the Dussel- 
dorf school. Pre-Kaphaelitism shares with the 
Nazarenes their predilection for the Early Renais- 
sance, with its fresh-blossoming, freely-evolving sim- 
plicity; shares still more their distaste for a narrow- 
ing routine and a conventional uniformity. The 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
Millais), made noteworthy by Ruskin's writings on 
the subject, sought to give English art a gmater 
independence, fidelity to nature, and poetic spirit, by 
linking it to the “primitive" painters of Italy. This 
tendency, which showed itself somewhat earlier than 
the middle of the nineteenth century, endured, under 
the name of .ffistheticism, partly in England, and 
partly in America, until the end of the last century 
(Burne-Jones, William Morris). Its representatives 
sought chiefly the oldest and best forms of art, and 
devoted themselves, not without eccentricities, to 
furniture and draperies. “Individualism" seeks 
salvation not in history, but in denial of the hisr- 
torical. It is the so-called “Sece^ion", however, 
which has attracted most attention. Having at 
first been mainly a social movement of revolt (in 
Munich), it has tended to eschew learning and 
aspired to create aU things anew, with results which 
are soipetimes original, sometimes astonishing, and 
occasionally ludicrous. Whether the new style sought 
for will devdop from this, is more than doubtful; 
never, certainly, from the purely negative theory of the 
tendency, since it tends to do away with ideas, form. 
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and style. Yet thb striving after new forms is not 
without a certain justification. A somewhat wide- 
spread theory, which may be called ^'Akallism'^ 
rejects the old doctrine of the beauty of a true 
work of art, and aims to set that which has char- 
acter, or meaning, in the place of the beautiful. 
As a matter of fact, nearly all writers on aesthetics 
have made the idea of beauty the foundation of the 
whole system, and even Jungmann found it impossi- 
ble to devise a symmetrical system of aesthetics 
without that idea. There is no need to deny the 
possibility of devising such a system, but the witness 
of history is on the side of the so-called aesthetics of 
beauty. Akallism, however, as a rule, aims at re- 
placing the beautiful not by the great, but by that 
which is strikingly characteristic, or brutally realistic. 
Subjectivism threatens scientific aesthetics with an 
entirely new danger. The forcible emphasis of the 
subjective side of art, and of the psychological and 
physiological conditions of artistic expression, is 
undoubtedly an advance — provided objective condi- 
tions and norms suffer no diminution of their right- 
ful sphere. Yet there is a growing tendency to re- 
gard all aesthetic principles and judgments as mere 
fluctuating opinions, and reject all that constitutes 
system, principle, or definition. Such scepticism, 
born of spiritual weakness and cowardice, makes an 
end, once for all, of all science. 

A word must 1^ added here concerning the various 
methods of aesthetics. The older, abstract, treat- 
ment of the subject is no longer available, in view 
of the abundant facilities which perception now has 
at its disposal. Mere sense-training, however, leads, 
in its turn, to very superficial knowledge; it is the 
chief function of perception to prepare the way for 
mental insight and ideal conception. Nor can we 
dispense with either the systematic arrangement of 
the history of art, or the quasi-philosophical basis 
of aesthetics. The introduction of natural-science 
methods into aesthetics (Taine, Grant-Alien, Helm- 
holtz, Fechner), as well as the close connection be- 
tween theoretical and practical instruction and 
artistic expression (Ruskin), offers great advantages, 
if not relied on exclusively. At the same time, it 
remains true that high art. can never be wholly 
dissected by the methods of the exact sciences, but 
rather itself lays down in turn the governing norms 
which art expression should follow and, having once 
attained its proper prfection, is not longer depen- 
dent on such expression. The proper subject, there- 
fore, of aesthetics is the great arts; the technique 
and the theories of the lesser arts have a narrower 
range of material. As a matter of method, it is 
advisable to set poetry in the foreground of any 
discussion concerning art, since it is thereby easier 
to keep the aesthetics of the other arts from becom- 
ing mere technique. 

History ot ^Esthetics. — Socrates, in Xenophon's 
Memorabilia" and “Symposium”, makes no dis- 
tinction between the good and the beautiful, and 
the same indefiniteness extends to Plato's philosophy 
(The Republic, Phaedrus, Philebus) and that of 
Plotinus (Ennead, I, vi). The idealism of this 
philosophy not only gave rise to the work of Longi- 
nus concerning “The Sublime”, but also inspired 
Dionysius tne Areopagite (De Divinis Nominibus) 
and several Fathers of the Church. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, gravely analysed the form and properties 
of the beautiful, as, in his “Poetica,” he analysed the 
art of epic, tragic, and comic poetry. The acute 
incidental comments of St. Thomas Aquinas are 
chiefly confined to the notion of the beautiful and 
of art, and to the artistic idea. The ^stematic 
treatment of aesthetics begins with A. G. Baum- 
garten's “^Esthetica" (1750-58). However little 
philosophical value his canons of taste, founded on 
“confused ideas" and “sensitive perceptions”, may 


possess, as a matter of fact, his book had a stronger 
influence upon the further development of aesthetics 
than both English and French philosophy had 
prior to his time. The former, starting from a 
Platonic idealism, sank further and further into 
empiricism and sensualism, and insisted, not too 
philosophically, on the principle of common sense 
(Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Reid, Hume, Burke). 
Hogarth devoted himself to painting and proposed 
as the “line of beauty" the curve which bears his 
name. Among the French, Batteux, following Aris- 
totle, devised a system of the fine arts, w^hich, how- 
ever, clung somewhat too closely to the principle of 
imitating nature. Diderot did the same to an even 
more marked extent, whereas the later French 
aesthetics approximated to idealism (Cousin). In 
Germany esthetics came to be treated of with much 
zeal after Baumgarten's time, both in a philosophical 
and in a popular fashion. To allude here only to the 
first, the art-critics Winckelmann and Lessing were 
among the numerous followers of the Baumgarten 
school, the former directing his special attention 
to the art of sculpture. Kant, again, obtained great 
influence, and, though his pet theory, that beauty is 
merely a subjective, formal fitness, found no fol- 
lowers, he stimulated activity in many quarters by 
means of self-contradictory concatenation of various 
systems. From him, then, is derived the abstract 
idealism of Schelling and Schopenhauer, wherein the 
general idea of beauty is not sufficiently absorbed in 
the form of its manifestation. Concrete idealism also 
(that of Hegel and Schleiermacher) owes its origin to 
Kant. It regards beauty not as a universal idea, but 
as an individual evolution. To him, too, may be 
traced the aesthetic formalism of Herbart and Zim- 
mermann, and “aesthetics of feeling" (Kirchmann). 

Hegel, Vorlesungen uber die Msihetik (Berlin, 1835-38); 
Th. ViscHER, JEsdietik, oder W %88e7i8cliaft des Schonen (Reut- 
lingen, 1846-57); Deutinger, Kunstlehre (Ratisbon, 1845); 
Kostlin, ^aihetik (Tubingen, 1863-68); Carriere, ^alhetik 
(Leipzig, 1885); Idem, Die Kunst im Zusammenkange der 
Kidiurentwicklung (3d ed., Leipzig, 1877-86); Zimmermann, 
^slhetik als Formwisaenschaft (Vienna, 1865); Jungmann, 
Mathetik (3d ed., Freiburg, Baden, 1886'); Konr. Lange, 
Weaen der Kunst (1901); Gietmann-Sorensen, Kunstlehre 
(Freiburg, Baden, 1899-1903). — In England Ruskin’s Modem 
Painters has had a wide circulation, as have his other numer- 
ous works. The following French works may be mentioned: 
Sutter, Esthetique genirale et appliquee (Pans, 1865); Long- 
hate, Theorie des belles leitres (Paris, 1885). — For the history 
of .Esthetics: Muller, Gesch. der Theone der Kunst hei den 
Alien (Breslau, 1834-37); Zimmermann, Gesch. der jEsthetiJc 
(Vienna, 1858); Schasler, Kri.tische Gesch. der JBsthetik 
(Berlin, 1872); von Hartmann, Die deutsche uEsthetik seit 
Kant (Leipzig, 1886). — For the history of Art: Kraus, Gesch. 
der christl. Kunst (Freiburg, Baden, 1896-97); Springer, 
Handb. der Kunstgesch. (6th ed., Leipzig, 1901-2); Kuhn, 
Allgem. Kunstgesch. (Einsiedeln, 1891, incomplete in 1906); 
"Woermann, Gesch. der Kunst alter Zeiten u, V biker (Leip- 
zig, 1905) — not yet complete. 

G. Gietmann. 

JEtemi Patris, The Apostolic Letter, of Pius IX, 
by which he summoned the Vatican Council. It is 
dated Rome, 29 June, 1868. It begins wuth the same 
words, and is therefore quoted under the same title, 
as the Encyclical of Leo XIII on scholastic philoso- 
phy. But their purpose and substance are very 
different. This letter begins by pointing out the 
provision which Christ made to have His faith and 
morals taught, and unity in both secured. He 
commissioned the Apostles to teach. He placed 
St. Peter at their head, as Prince of the Apostles. 
It was an office for the sake of the Church, and, 
after St. Peter had died, should live on in the per- 
sons of a series of successors, one after the other. 
Hence the same supreme power, jurisdiction, and 
primacy are transmitted to the Roman Pontiffs who 
sit in the Chair of Peter. Hence the Roman Pontiffs 
have always, as their office demands, guarded the 
Christian faith and Christian morals. Hence, as 
occasion required, they have summoned General 
Councils to meet grave needs of the Church,. Then 
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follows a rapid review of the existing dangers to 
faith and morals, to remedy which Pius IX issues 
this letter summoning the bishops, and others 'whose 
right or duty it is to be present, to a General Council 
to meet in the Basilica of St. Peter in Rome, on 
the 8th of December, 1869, the anniversary of the 
definition of the Immaculate Conception. This let- 
ter must not be confounded 'wdth the Decree “ Pastor 
iEternus” which was issued by Pius IX at the close 
of the Council, the following year, and in which the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility was defined. 

Acta Pii IX (1868), 412-423, tr. in Dub. Rev., 1868, 529-535. 

M. O^Riordan. 

JEtemi Patris, The Encyclical, of Leo XIII, 
issued 4 August, 1879. Its purpose was the revival 
of Scholastic philosophy, according to the mind of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. It opens with the considera- 
tion that the Church, although ofl&cially^ the teacher 
of revealed truth only, has always been interested in 
the cultivation of every branch of human knowledge, 
especially of philosophy on which the right cultiva- 
tion of other sciences in great measure depends. 
But the Pope declares that the actual condition of 
thought makes it a duty for him to do something 
for the study of true philosophy; because many 
present evils are to be ascribed to false philosophy, 
inasmuch as, since man is naturally led by reason, 
whither the reason leads the will easily follows. 
The Encyclical then shows how rational philosophy 
prepares the motives of credibility in matters of 
faith, and explains and vindicates revealed truths. 
But the truth unfolded by reason cannot contradict 
the truths revealed by God; hence, although in the 
pursuit of natural knowledge philosophy may justly 
use its own method, principles, and ar^ments, yet 
not so as to withdraw from the authority of Di'^dne 
revelation. The Encyclical next shows, by extracts 
from many Fathers of the Church, what reason helped 
by revelation can do for the progress of human 
knowledge. Then came the Scholastics of the Mid- 
dle Ages, who brought together and bound into one 
harmonious whole, by a system of philosophy, the 
Christian wisdom of the Fathers. Since it was the 
work of the Scholastic theologians, according to the 
Encyclical, to unite divine and human science, their 
theolo^ could never have succeeded, as it did suc- 
ceed, if their pMlosophy had not b^n a complete 
i^ji^tem. 

Leo Xin then marks out St. Thomas as the 
prince of the Scholastic theologians and philosophers, 
for which he finds e'vidence in the acknowledgment 
of the universities, of popes, general councils, and 
even of those outside the Church, one of whom 
boasted that if the works of St. Thomas were taken 
away he would fight and defeat the Church. That 
accounts for the unrelenting war which has been 
made against Scholastic philosophy* since the Refor- 
mation arose- The Encyclical pomts out how some 
have turned away from it, but passes on to shpw 
how it can help in the pursuit of metaphysical a^d 
social science. It also insists that St. Thomas con- 
stantly founded his reasons and arguments on 
experiments; in the course of the centuries which' 
have passed since his time, experiments have, of 
course, been (hsclosing facts and secrets of nature; 
nevertheless the 'writings of St. Thomas bear 'witness 
that the experimental spirit -was as strong in him 
as it is in us. Hence, in the Pope’s appeal to the 
biAops of the Christian world to help in restoring 
and spreading the ‘^-wisdoni” (sapieMiam) of St. 
Thomas, he repeats, Sapiepimm Sandti Thomcs diet- 
mnsj because, as he ex^ains, he does not at all ask 
to have the excessive subtilties of some scholasties 
revived, nor ojHnions which late* investigations have 
exi^odi^ The pui^se of Leo XITI was the revi'val 
of St. Thomas’s philosophy and the continuing of 
Ms spirit of investigation, but not necessarily the 
L— 12 ^ 


adoption of every argument and opinion to be found 
in the works of the scholastics. It is worthy of 
remark that Leo XIII, following up the Encyclical, 
addressed (15 Octo^r, 1879) a letter to (Cardi- 
nal de Luca in which, besides ordering that the 
philosophy of St. Thomas be taught in all the Roman 
schools, he founded the ‘'Accademia di San Tom- 
maso”, and made provision for a new edition of 
St. Thomas’s works. The Accademia has done much 
to help on the movement thus inaugurated, and a 
Collegium of Dominican Fathers have ever since been 
working at the new (Leonine) edition of St. Thomas. 
A gr^t part of Ihe work has already been done, but 
all will not be completed for some years to come. 

Acta Leonis XIII, 283-285 (1879); Wynne, GreiU Ency- 
clical Letters of Leo XIII, 34-37 (tr., New York, 1903.) 

M. O’Riordan. 

JEthelbert, .ffithelfrith, i&thelhaid, etc. See 

Ethelbert, Ethelfrith, Ethelhard, etc. 

.fflthelred of Rieval. See ^lred, Saint. 

Aetius, a Roman general, patrician, and consul, 
b. towards the end of the fourth century; d. 454. 
He was the son of an Italian mother and Gaudentius, 
a Scythian soldier of the empire, and in his youth 
had been given as a hostage to Alaric (from whom 
he learned the art of war), and to Rugila, King of 
the Huns, and in this way, doubtless, acquired among 
them the prestige and authority that were at once 
his basis of power and the source of his fall. This 
deliverer of Europe from the Huns first appears in 
history as the leader of 60,000 Huns in the pay of 
the imperial usurper Johannes (424). The ignomini- 
ous execution of the latter was followed by the 
pardon of Aetius and his restoration to the favour 
of the Empress Placidia. He was made Count 
(probably of Italy), and became the chief adviser of 
the Western rulers, Placidia and her son VaJm- 
tinian III. In this quality it was not long before he 
came into conflict with the powerful Bonifacius, Count 
of Africa, and is said by later historians (Procopius 
of Byzantium, John of Autioch) to have so disarediited 
the latter with Placidia that he was driven to revolt, 
brought over (428) the Vandals into Africa, and 
tered Italy (432) -with the purpose of ov^rtoowing 
in civil war his powerful enemy. But Boniface fell 
in battle near Rimini, and^ Aetius retired for some 
time to the Hunnish camp in Pannonia. In 433 he 
returned to power at Ravenna, and for the remain- 
ing seventeen years of the joint reign of Hacidia and 
VSentinian III was, as before, the ruling spirit of 
the Western Empire. The peace that he maintained 
through his alliances -with the Huns and the Alani 
and through a treaty -with the Ostn^ths, was 
broken (450) by the invasion of Attila. In the sum- 
mer of that year Aetius, in concert with the Mave 
and loyal Theodoric, King of the Ostregotbs, r^ 
lieved Origins besieged by Attila, and arrested the 
progress of the great Him on the Oatalaunian Fields, 
near Troyes, whae he won one of the deeiave 
'victories of history, and saved Europe for Latins, 
Teutons, Celts, and Slavs, as against the d^raded 
and odious Huns. His death follo’wed dese upon 
his triumph; this strong and resourceful man was 
slain at Ravenna (454) bjr the weakling Emperor 
Valentinian m, in a fit of jealous rage, never dearly 
explained, but supposedly caused by the ambition 
of Aetius to place Ms i^n upon the imperial thnjne. 
The assassination of the sa'viour of We^em dyiliza^ 
tion led to the assassination (455) of Valentinian. 

Gibbon, Dedme and FdO, of ffte Roman Emrpwe, xxriii-v; 
Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders (Oxford, 189^, I» ii, 874 
sqq; 889-98; Bout, Bmtom of the Later Roman Empire (Lon- 
don, 1^9), I, 159-83. For a OTitical discussion of oesrtain 
le^emdary ^ems in the liistory of Aotius see Freeman, A&ms 
and Bomfaea, in English HisL, Review, July, 1887. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

AffiMation. See Aggregation; Incardinateon. 

Affinity (in the Bible). — Scripture recognizes 
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affinity as an impediment to wedlock. This is e'vd- 
dent from the legislation contained in Lev., xviii, 
8, 14-16, 18; XX, 11, 12, 14, 20, 21. Unlike canonical 
affinity, which arises both' from lawful and unlawful 
consummated carnal intercourse, affinity in the code 
of the Old Testament springs from the sponsalia 
only, which with the Hebrews did not diner sub- 
stantially from our matrimonium ratum. The above 
mentioned texts forbid marriage (1) in lined rectd, 
with stepmother, stepdaughter, grand-stepdaughter, 
mother-in-law, daughter-in-la w” (2) in lined col- 
laterali, with paternal uncle’s wife — aunt — (some ver- 
sions include also maternal uncle’s wife), with sister- 
in-law, except in those cases wffiere the lex leviratus 
obtains, with wife’s sister as long as the former is 
living. Be it remarked here that the Jew’s con- 
sidered the relationship existing betw’een the wife 
and her husband’s family as of a closer nature than 
that between the husband and his wife’s faniily. ^ 

The laws given in Lev., xviii receive sanction in 
Lev., XX. Death is indicated as the penalty of those 
who transgress the ordinances of affinity in lined 
redd, whereas childlessness is threatened to those 
who marry within the forbidden degrees in lined 
collateralL It is weU to note that childlessness here 
referred to means either that the offspring shall be 
looked upon as illegitimate, or that they shall be 
considered as the legitimate descendants of the de- 
ceased uncle or brother. In either case they would 
be childless before the law, and their possessioi^ 
would pass into another family. No sanction is 
given to the law prohibiting a man from marrying 
simultaneously two sisters. From the fact that the 
separation of the spouses is nowhere enjoined in case 
they married within the forbidden degree in lined 
collaterali, we may infer that the existence of these 
impediments did not void the matrimonial contract. 
The sanction of the law’s in question is, with one 
exception, rather severe. What reasons dictated 
this rigour? Moral propriety is one. The expres- 
sions ‘Tieinous crime” and “great abomination’’ are 
tokens of the inspired writer’s unfeigned abhor- 
rence of the acts qualified by them. The welfare of 
family life is another. People closely related as a 
rule dwell together, especially in Eastern countries. 
Were it not for the above-mentioned prohibitions 
disorders fatal to family life would creep in under 
the pretext of future marriage. Maimonides and 
St. Thomas insist strongly on tms reason. The Bible 
finally intimates that the observance of these laws 
wdU differentiate the chosen people from heathen 
nations (Lev., xviii, 24). The New Testament does 
not contain aii 3 r legislation on this subject, but 
narrates two incidents where the laws of Leviticus 
were violated. Herod Antipas married Herodias, 
the wife of his brother Philip (Matt., xiv, 3, 4; Mark, vi, 
17-18; Luke, iii, 19), contr^ to Lev., xviii, 16. 
For, even granting that Philip was dead, a much 
controvertcid question, the lex leviratus did not ob- 
tain since Bferodias had a daughter by Philip. The 
man of Corinth had his father’s wife (I Cor., v, 1) 
in opposition to Lev., xviii, 8. 

De HmiMELAtrER, Commentarius in Leviticum (Paris, 1897); 
James in Hastings, Diet, of ike Bible (New York, 1898); 
Many in Vig., Diet, de la Bible (Paris, 1895) s. v.; Crelier, 
Commentaire sur i Erode et le Livitigue (Paris, 1886). 

E. Heenlein. 

A ffi ni ty (in tm canon law), a relationship arising 
from the carnal intercourse of a man and a woman, 
sufficient for the generation of children, whereby the 
man becomes related to the woman’s blood-relatives 
and the woman to the man’s. If this intercourse is 
between husband and wife, this relationship extends 
to the fourth de^ee of consanguinity, and the de- 
gree of affinity coincides with that of blood relation- 
ship. To-day affinity does not beget affinity. There- 
fore the relatives of the man do not become relatives 


of the w’oman’s relatives, neither do those of the 
woman become relatives of the man’s relatives. 
Even if the intercourse w’ere the result of force or 
committed in ignorance, e. g. in drunkenness, the 

i 'uridical effect w’ould follow’. If the intercourse is 
icit, it is a diriment impediment of marriage in the 
collateral line of the fourth degree, as also in the 
direct line. If the intercourse is ^ illicit or out of 
marriage, the impediment to-day is limited to the 
second degree. The Council of Trent makes no dis- 
tinction w’ith regard to the extent in either line. 
Though the Church has no jurisdiction over the not- 
baptized, yet it considers an affinity arising before 
baptism as a diriment impediment. The regulations 
of the Mosaic law, based on considerations of rela- 
tionship, are contained in Leviticus, xviii. The de- 
sign of the legislator was apparently to give an ex- 
haustive list of prohibitions; he not only gives 
examples of degrees of relationship, but he specifies 
the prohibitions which are strictly parallel to each 
other, e. g. son’s daughter and daughter’s daughter, 
wife’s son’s daughter and wife’s daughter's daughter, 
whereas had he wished to exhibit the prohibit^ de- 
gree, one of these instances would have been suffi- 
cient. He prohibits marriage to a brother’s widow, 
but not to a deceased wife’s sister. Yet he requires 
a brother to marry his brother’s widow in case the 
latter died without issue; and he cautions the man 
not to hold intercourse with his wife’s sister while 
the wrife is living. The Roman law considered the 
intercourse of marriage to be a bar to marriage only 
with the kindred in the direct line. The Christian 
emperors extended it to the first degree of collateral 
affinity. The ecclesiastical law extended the juridi- 
cal effect also to illicit intercourse. In the Council 
of Elvira (c. 300), the only recognized prohibition 
is the marriage of a widower with his deceased wife’s 
sister. The prohibition became slowly more exten- 
sive till, in 1059, the eleventh canon of the Council of 
Rome recognizes the impediment of affinity as well 
as of consanguinity to extend to the seventh degree. 
This probably arose from the need of mingling the 
various barbarian races through marriage, an end 
that was effected by the extension of prohibitions of 
marriage between persons related Innocent III in 
the Fourth Council of Lateran (1213) limited both 
affinity and consanguinity to the fourth d^ree. 
The Council ^ of Trent (Sess. XXIV, c. iv, De Ref.) 
limited the juridical effect of the extra-matrimonial 
intercourse to the second degree of affinity. 

The motive for the impediment of affinity is akin 
to, though not as strong as, that of consanguinity; 
there arises from the partners’ carnal intercourse a 
nearness and natural intimacy with the blood-relatives 
of the other side. The degrees of affinity are deter- 
mined by the same rule as the degree of blood-re- 
lationship. Before the Fourth Council of Lateran 
two other kinds of affinity were recognized as an 
impediment to marriage. If a man then married a 
widow, those who were akin to her by the previous 
marriage were also akin to the present husband. 
Moreover, if the first husband of the widow had been 
a widower, the blood relatives of his first wife were 
akin to the first husband, were also akin to the new 
wffe, and to the last husband. We give an example: 
Titius contracted and consummated marriage with 
Bertha. The blood-relatives of Bertha were akin to 
Titius. Bertha dies. Titius contracts and consum- 
mates marriage with^ Sarah. The blood-relatives 
of Bertha, akin to Titius by the first kind, became 
akin to Sarah by the second kind of affinity. Titius 
dies and Sarah contracts and consummates marriage 
with Robert. The blood-relatives of Bertha, akin 
by second kind to Sarah, become akin by the third 
kind of affinity to Robert. Affinity also, in the 
ancient law, arose between the children of a woman 
from a deceased husband and the children of her 
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husband from a deceased wife. Hence a father and 
a son could not marry a mother and a daughter. 
Affini ty begot affinity. But the Fourth Council of 
Lateran took away all but the first kind of affinity; 
hence the axiom that “afiSnity does not beget af- 
finity". There was some really groundless discus- 
sion in the eighteenth century as to whether a step- 
father could marry the widow of his deceased stepson; 
but it was authoritatively decided, as Benedict XIV 
states (De Syn. Dicec., IX, xii) that there was no im- 
pediment to their marriage, it having been done 
away with by the Fourth Council of Lateran. 

The impediment to marriage from affinity arises 
from ecclesiastical law. This is clearly recognized 
to-day by theologians with regard to collateral af- 
finity. The Church grants dispensation in all the 
degrees of this affinity. In regard to affinity in the 
direct line, there was a serious discussion whether 
in the first degree it arose from a natural, Divine, or 
ecclesiastical law; by what law "was a stepfather 
forbidden to marry his stepdaughter? The Church 
refrains from granting the dispensation, but does 
not disclaim the right to do so. Indeed, a decree 
of the Holy Office (20 February, 1888) implies that 
this affinity arises from ecclesiastical law; “The Holy 
Father permits bishops to dispense from all public 
imp^iments diriment of marriage derived from the 
ecclesiastical law, except from the order of the priest- 
hood, and affinity, in the direct line, arising from 
lawful intercourse." Craisson states (Man. Jur. 
Canon., Lib. II, De affin., n. 4285) that “Collator 
Andegavensis" quotes (394) Sanchez and Pontius 
as asserting that ^Hhe Pope . . . dispenses converted 
infidels married within this first degree of affinity, 
if they had contracted noarriage in accord with the 
law of their country." This supposes that this af- 
finity in the first degree of the direct line is not an 
impediment of the natural or Divine law. An ad- 
ditional argument may be drawn from the dispen- 
sation which the Church grants in this case where 
there has been occult unlawful intercourse. Any 
repugnance of nature would hold then, as where the 
intercourse proceeded from marriage. 

If a married person should have intercourse with 
the marriage-partner’s blood-relative of the second 
degree, in the direct or collateral line, a penalty is 
placed upon the one so sinning of forfeiting the 
right to ask for marital intercourse from the mar- 
riage-partner, though the innocent party does not 
forfeit the right to claim it. If the wrong had been 
done through fear, the common teaching is that the 
penalty is not incurred, and this is also probably so 
& done without knowledge of the penalty. If in- 
curred, a dispensation from the penalty may be 
obtained from the bishop. The affinity would be- 
come more complicated, and add new bars to mar- 
riage, if the person had intercourse with several 
persons of varying degrees of affimity. By the Ro- 
man law, the affinity ceased at the death of the one 
from whom it originated. Thus when a remarried 
father died, his second wife was no longer akin to 
the children of his former wife. Bv canon law 
a marriage not consummated does not beget ^nity. 
By a marriage null through a diriment impedi- 
ment, the affinity probably does not extend b^ond 
the second degree. By the French code the affimty 
in the direct line, and in the first degree of the 
collateral line, is a bar to marriage, thou^ the 
privilege was given to the king to dispense in the 
second case. The British law forbids the marriage 
of a man with his deceased wife’s sister, and a mar- 
riage of this kind performed in the colonies of the 
British Empire, where it may be allowed, is not held 
as valid in Great Britain. In the session of the 
•British Parliament in 1906, a strong effort was made 
^to enaot^ a law* to recognize as valid, in Great Britam, 
a marriage,^ if the ooloniajl law, recognized its 


validity where contracted. In Virginia this maniage 
is null, but it is generally recognized in other 
States of the Union. The Greek Church adheres to 
the law as laid down in Leviticus, xviii, 8, 14, 16, 18: 
XX, 11, 12, 14, 19, 21. Yet the Greek patriarchs and 
bishops grant dispensations from some of the affinities 
therein mentioned. N^torians allow affinity to 
beget affinity very extensively. Armenians extend 
the affinity to the fourth degree. The United 
Orientals approach the Catholic regulations. 

Benedict xlV. De Syn. Diaec., IX, xiii; Santi, PrceUct. Jur. 
Canon. Decret. Gregorii. IX, Lib. iv, Tit. xiv, De aMnitate (Ed. 
Leitner, Ratisbon, 1898); Feije, De iTtwed. et Diap. Mair. 
(4th ed., 1893); Cbaisson, Manuale Jwr. Can., Lib. XI; 
Andre-Wagner, Diet, de droit canon,, s. v. AifmUi (3d ed., 
Paris, 1901); cf. Preisen, Geadiichte des Kanon. Eherechia 
(2d 1893), and Esmein, Le mariage en droit canonigue, I 

(Paris, 1891). 

R. L. Bxjrtsell. 

Affirmation, a solemn declaration accepted in 
legal procedure in lieu of the requisite oath. In 
England, Canada, and the United States, this is uni- 
versal. In England and Canada the statutory enact- 
ments upon the matter provide that false statements 
under affirmation shall constitute the crime of per- 
jury in like manner as false statements under oath. 
The same provision either direct or implied is found 
in the legislation of the various States of the Union. 
This right to afitoa instead of giving oath is gen- 
erally conferred in deference to conscientious or 
religious scruples against swearing, such as are enter- 
tained by Quakers, Moravians, Hunkers, and Men- 
nonites. In the court of conscience such an affirma- 
tion is not held to have the standing of an oath for 
the cardinal and obvious reason that the mtention 
to swear, i. e. to call God to witness, is formally ex- 
duded. 

Joseph F. Delant. 

Afflighem, a Benedictine abbey near Alost in 
Brabant, Belgium. It was found^ by a p^y of 
six knights who, after abandoning their wild life, 
had resolved to do penance in the religious life on 
the scene of their former excesses. After building 
a church, they received, in 1084, a gift of the nei^^ 
bouring lands from the Countess Adela and her sons. 
The rme of St. l^nedict was adopted, a Benedictine, 
Wederig, having been the instrument of their con- 
version, and in after times the abbey became 
known for its strict observance of religious discipline. 
The Dukes of Brabant and Lorraine, and the Counts 
of Flanders, Louvain, Brussels, and Bologne were 
its patrons and protectors, and regarded it as a 
coveted privilege to be buried in the chtircfi. 

Several monasteries, among them Maria-Laach, owe 
their foimdation to monks from Affli^em. St. 
Bernard, who visited the abbey in 1146, declared 
that he had foimd angels there. It was during this 
visit that an image of Our Lady is said to have replied 
to the salutation of the Saint. In 1523, Affi^em 
joined the Bursfeld Congregation — a union of Bene- 
dictine Monasteries formed in the fifteenth century 
for the stricter observance of monastic rule. In 
1569, the Archbishop of Mechlin bec^e commen- 
datory abbot and exercised his authority through a 

rior. This continued until the Suppression. ^ Arch- 

ishop Boonen desired to sever rdations with the 
Burs^d Congregation and introduce the^ Monte 
Cassino observance. Yielding to his solicitations, 
the Prior, Benedict Haeften, founded, in 1627, a new 
congregation, “B. M. V. in Templo Prasentatse 
It inchided Afflighem and several other Belgian 
monasteries. It was dissolved in 1654. In 1796, 
in consequMice of the French Revolution, the monks 
were dispersed, the buildings destroyed, and the 
lands sold. The last Prior, Beda Regauts^ preserved 
the miirnculous image of Our Lady, and the staff and 
.chalice which had been present^ by St. Bernard, 
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These came into the possession of the Benedictine, 
Veremund Daens, who, in 1838, began a new founda- 
tion at Termonde, which was transferred in 1869 to 
Afflighem. The first abbot of the old abbey was 
Fulgentius^ (1088-1122). Among the more promi- 
nent of his successors may be mentioned Franco, 
(1122-35), the author of twelve books ^‘De Gratis,” 
(P.L., CLXVI), Albert, whose devotion to Our 
Lady won him the title Abbas Ma/rianuSj and Bene- 
dict Haeften, the author of several works of art. 

Heigl, in Kircherdex,^ I, 296; Pitra, Notre Dame d’Afflig- 
Iiem, in Revue Caiholi^ (Louyain, 1849), B. Ill, 425-431, 
457-46S; Studien u. in Cistera. Orden (1^7), VIII, 

423-427 (for the new Abbey). 

H. M. Brock. 

AfEranchisement. See Manumission of Chris- 
tian Slaves. 

AfEre, Denis Auguste, Archbishop of Paris, b. at 
St. Rome-de-Tam, in the Department of Tam, 
27 September, 1793: d. in Paris, 27 June, 1848. At 
the of fourteen he entered the seminary of Saint 
Sulpice, then under the direction of his uncle, Denis 
Boyer. He completed his studies with great credit, 
and spent some time as professor of philosophy in 
the seminary at Nantes. He was ordained a priest 
16 May, 1818, and joined the Sulpieian community. 
He was successively Vicar-General of the Dioceses of 
Lu^on and Amiens, and was appointed Coadjutor 
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Tomb of Abcsbishop Aftre at Paris 

of Strasburg in 1839. This post, however, he never 
filled, being called on to act as Vicar-Capitular of 
Paris, conjointly with MM. Auger and Morel, at the 
death of Archbishop Qu61en. Five months later he 
was nominated to the vacant see (1840). His tenure 
of this office was marked by a zealous devotion to 
the improvenmt of deiical studies and to the free 


exercise of the teaching office {Uberte d^enseignemmt). 
During the insurrection of 1848 the Archbishop was 
led to believe that his presence at the barricades 
might be the means of restoring peace. He accord- 
ingly applied to General Cavaignac, w^ho warned him 
of the risk he was about to incur. “My life ”, the 
Archbishop answered, “is of little value, I will gladly 
risk it”. Soon afterwards, the firing having ceased 
at his request, he appeared on the barricade at the 
entrance to the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, accom- 
panied by M. Albert, of the national guard, who 
wore the dress of a workingman, and bore a green 
branch as a sign of peace, and by Tellier, a devoted 
servant. His reception was not very favourable, 
and he had spoken only a few words, when the in- 
surgents, hearing some shots, and thinking they were 
betrayed, opened fire on the National Guard, and 
the Archbishop fell. He was removed to his palace, 
where he died. Next day the National Assembly 
issued a decree expressing their great sorrow at his 
death. The public funeral, 7 July, was one of the 
most striking spectacles of its kind. Archbishop Afire 
wrote, in addition to his pastorals and various articles 
in “La France Chr^tienne”, “Traits de Padminis- 
tration temporelle des paroisses” (Paris, 1827; 
11th ed., 1890), “Traits de la propri^t^ des biens 
eccl&iastiques” (Paris, 1837), “Introduction philos- 
ophique k Pdtude du Christianisme” (Paris, 5th ed., 
1846). 

FiSQtTET, La France 'ponttiicale (Paris, 1867), I, 619; 
d'Avehel, Les iviques et archev^guea de Paris (Paris, 1878), 
II, 264; The Biographies of de Riancey (Paris, 1848); Cruice 
(Paris, 1^0); Castan (1864). 

Francis W. Grey. 

Afra, Saint and martyr. The city of Augusta 
Vindelicorum (the present Augsburg) was situated 
in the northern part of the Roman province of 
Rhaetia on the river Lech, not far from its junction 
with the Danube, It was an important Roman 
colony, invested with municipal rights (munici^um) 
by the Emperor Hadrian, into which Christianity 
had penetrated even before the time of Constantine, 
as is proved beyond question by the martyrdom of 
St. Afra. It is an indisputable historical fact that 
a Christian named Afra was beheaded at Augsburg 
during the persecution of Diocletian (c. 304) for her 
steadfast profession of faith, and that at an early 
period her grave was the object of great veneration. 
The so-called “ Martyrologium Hieronymianum”, a 
compilation from various calendars and lists of 
martyrs, dating in its original form from the fourth 
century, mentions, under date of 5 August (in some 
MSS., 6 or 7 August), St. Afra as having sufiered in 
the city of Augsburg, and as buried there (Martyr- 
ologiuin Hieronym., ed. de Rossi and Duchesne; 
Acta SS., n, Nov.,1 sqq.). In his poem on St. Mar- 
tin, Venantius Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers in the 
sixth century, also mentions Au^burg as her burial 
place (Vita S. Martini, IV, 642 sq.; Pergis ad Au- 
gustam quam Virdo et Lica fluentant, Illic ossa sacrae 
venerabere martyris Afne). There are extant cer- 
tain Acts of the martyrdom of St. Afra (Acta SS., 
IL August, 39 sqq.; ed. Krusch in Mon. Germ. Hist.; 
SS. RR. Merovingic., Ill, 56 sqq.), in the opinion 
of most critics not a coherent whole, but a compila- 
tmn of two difierent accounts, the story, of the con- 
vermon of St. Afra, and the story of her martyrdom. 
The former is of later origm, and has not the 
least claim to historical credibility, being merely a 
legendary narrative of Carlovingian times, drawn up 
with the intention of connecting with St. Afra the 
organization of the church of Augsburg. It relates 
that the grandparents of Afra came from Cyprus to 
Augsburg and were there initiated into the worship 
of Venus. Afra was given over as a prostitute to 
the service of the goddess by her own mother Hilaria, 
or Hilara. In the persecution of Diocletian, Bishop 
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Narcissus of Genindum, in Spain, took refuge from 
his persecutors m Augsburg, and chanced to find an 
asylum in Afra’s house. Through his efforts the 
family was converted to Christianity, and baptized. 
Narcissus, on his departure, ordained presbyter (or 
bishop) a brother of Hilaria, Dionysius by name. 
To the same narrative clearly belongs the conclusion 
of the stoiy^ of Afra's martyrdom, in which mention 
is made of the mother and three handmaidens of 
Afra (Digna, Eunomia or Eumenia, and Eutropia or 
Euprepia), who, after the remains of the martyr 
were placed in the tomb, themselves suffered martyr- 
dom by fire. The second part of the “Acts of Afra’^ 
dealing with her trial and death (Ruinart, Acta 
Sincera, 482-484, Ratisbon, 1859), is more ancient. 
In the opinion of Duchesne it dates from the end of 
the fourth, or the beginning of the fifth, century. 
It may, therefore, have preserved, not only the fact 
of the martyrdom, but ^so reliable details concern- 
ing the Saint and her death. In this narrative Afra 
alone is mentioned, and there is no trace of those 
exaggerations and fantastic embellishments which 
characterize the later legends of the martyrs. Ac- 
cording to this Passio, Afra (see Martyrs, Acts of) 
was condemned to the flames because she professed 
herself a Christian, and refused to participate in 
pagan rites. She was executed on a little island in 
the river Lech, and her remains were buried at some 
distance from the place of her death. The testimony 
of Venantius Fortunatus shows that her grave was 
held in great veneration in the sixth century. Her 
remains are still at Augsburg in the church of Sts. 
Ulrich and Afra, beside which stands a famous Bene- 
dictine abbey. Her feast is celebrated on 7 August. 

Tillemont, Mem, pour servir b. Vhiat. eccl.t V, 271, 693; 
Rettberg, Kircheng. DeutsckZande (GSttingen, 1846), i, 144 
sqq.; Friedrich, Kircheng. Deutfchlands (Bamberg, 1867), 
I, 186 sqq., 427 sqm; Hauck, Kircheng, Deutschlanda (I^eip- 
2 ig, 1898), 2d ed., 1, 93; Allard, Htstoire dee persicutions 
(Pajis, 1890), IV, 419 sqq.; Duchesne, A propos du mar- 
tyrologe hieronymien, in AnalecUx Bollandiana (1898), XVII, 
•^3 sqq.; Kbxjsch, Nochmalf die Afralegende und daa Mar- 
iyroloQrmm Hieronymianum^ in Miitked. dea Inst, fur aeaterr. 
Geschicktaforschung (1900), XXI, 1 sqq.; Butler, JAvea, 
5 Aug. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Africa. — ^This name, which is of Phoenician origin, 
was at first given by the Romans to the territory 
about the city of Carthage. It gradually came 
to be applied to the whole Libyan territo^ occu- 
pied by the Romans, and it was understood in this 
sense, as late as the eleventh century, by Pope St. 
Leo IX, who, when asked to decide as to the 
primacy of the bishops of ancient Numidia, wrote 
these words, now engraved in letters of gold on the 
modem basilica of Carthage, built by Cardinal La- 
vi^erie: ''Sine dubio, post Romanum pontificem, 
primus Nubise episcopus et totius Africse maximus 
metropolitanus est Carthaginiensis episcopus” (There 
can be no doubt that after the Roman Pontiff the 
first Bishop of Nubia, and indeed the principal Met- 
ropolitan of Africa is the Bishop of Carthage). In 
their turn the Arabs adopted the name; then the 
writers of the Middle ^es; finally it has come to 
include the entire continent. 

I. The Country. — ^Africa is, in extent, about 
12,090,000 square miles, or about three times as‘ 
large as Europe, and five times as large as the Uni- 
ted States, without Alaska. It is joined to the Asi- 
atic continent only by the Isthmus of Suez. Its 
general shape is ttat of an irregular triangle, which 
peculiarity of shape, with the scarcity of bays or 
harbours, seriously affected its historical devdop- 
ment prior to the use of steam. It rests on a roc^ 
foundation, which forms an imm^ose plat^U in the 
interior, whence, in isolated masses, branch off ranges 
like the Atlas, the mountains of Abyssinia^, Cape 
Colony, the Orange River Colony, the Transvam, 
ithe Kenya, Kilima-Njaro, the Mumbiro, and the 


Kameruns. _ These mountains, which attain in some 
places a height of 20,000 feet, have the appearance 
of islets, where rise in stages belts of a wonderfully 
varied vegetation. This plateau is bounded by a 
coast depression, whence the land sinks gradually. 
The west coast, from Morocco to the Cape, is ex- 
tremely rough and difficult to approach. On the 
Equator the rains are frequent and torrential; at 
Gaboon, for instance, it rains every day for nine 
months, the atmosphere is heavy with humidity, and 
the heat is maintained at an almost unchanging 
temperatme. An enormous quantity of water is 
gathered in aerial seas by the winds, which, meeting, 
neutralize each other. This water, drawn down by 
the daily thunder-storms, forms the vast reservoirs 
of the interior: the lakes of Tirabuctu, Tchad, Vic- 
toria, Albert, Tanganyika, Bangweolo, Mweru, Ny- 
assa, and others, whence flow the principal rivers: 
the Niger, the B4nue, the Congo, the Zambesi, and 
the Nile, and others, less known, but of considerable 
importance. Most of them flow to the sea over 
rocky beds, forming rapids and waterfalls. These 
rivers have their sources at a much greater altitude 
than the rivers of other continents. The source of 
the Cpngo is at a height of 6,000 feet; of the Nile 
at 4,500; and of the Niger at 3,000; while that of 
the Amazon is not more than 700 feet, and the 
Mississippi only about 2,000 feet. It has been said 
that Africa has been less travelled than any other 
part of the world. It is there that are found, more 
than anywhere else, huge mountains, such as Kilima- 
Njaro, Kenya, etc., which rise suddenly from the 
level surface of great plains; vast lakes of uncertain 
outlines, which seem at one time to be diying up, 
and at another to be making new inroads on the 
land; long rivers whose branches cover millions of 
square miles, and which, like the Nile, flow slowly 
through valleys as desolate as an unfinished world; 
solemn forests and the endless desert vast and 
well suited to the peculiar nature of such great plants 
as the baobab, and of strange creatures like the 
ostrich, the giraffe, the elephant, the hippopotamus, 
and the gorilla; in very truth it is the primitive 
world. It is in the Equatorial zone, and especially 
towards the west, that the forests are largest, while 
in other parts they are somewhat irr^ularly scat- 
tered, with trees rising straight and mi^ty above a 
vigorous undergrowth. It is possible to travd for 
days, and even months, in these forests without so 
much as a glimpse of the sky, except in some chance 
clearing where the natives have cut down a few trees, 
to build their little village, or to till their fields. 
Silence reigns everywhere, broken only, in the day- 
time, by an occasional flapping of wings overhead; 
and at night by the shriU music of insects in a mo- 
notonous chorus. Storms echo in a frightful fashion; 
the rains cause an invariable humidity, rendering 
everything impervious to fire, and it is cmly during 
the short dry season of three or four months that it 
is safe to penetrate these forests. On both sides of 
the Equator, as far as 15® north and 20® south, 
stretches a zone that has two seasons, a rainy and 
a dry season. In this region, the great virgin forest 
and perpetual verdure are but seldom found save 
in the narrow spaces, stretching ribbonlike along the 
river banks, or crowding in the valleys, or climbing, 
in rows, along the mountain-sides. Elsewhere are 
found CTeat prairies, over which the fire passes at 
the end of each dry season, and where roam great 
herds of antelope, giraffe, zebu, and buffalo. Be- 
yond this double zone, which begins with Equatorial 
landscapes and ends in a semi-desert, stretches 
another zone of rocks, grass-lands, swamps, clay, 
and almost wholly barren sand. This, to! the north, 
is the Sahara and the Libyan desert; to the south, 
the Kalahari and the solitude that surrounds it. It 
is a land where the sky is without cloud, and the 
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earth without shade. These deserts, which are not 
lacking in grandeur and attraction, mark, north and 
south, the true boundaries of Africa. Beyond them, 
north and south — to the north, Mauretania, Algeria, 
Egypt; to the south, the region of Cape Colony — 
the soil, the climate, the fauna and flora, the inhabi- 
tants are no longer characteristically African, but 
European. 

II. The Inhabitants. — ^The most recent statis- 
tics give the population of Africa as from 160,000,000 
to 200,000,000 souls. Of these, 128,000,000 repre- 
sent the black element veiy unevenly distributed 
over the 12,000,000 square miles of surface. In some 
parts it is very dense, as in the valleys of the Nile 
and of the Niger; in Algeria, Morocco, and Abyssinia; 
in certain States of the Sudan; near the lakes of 
the interior, and in the region of Cape Colony; while 
it is very sparse in great spaces like the Sahara and 
the Kalahari desert, or the swamps where the tribu- 
taries of the Nile and of the Zambesi pour their 
sluggish currents. The occupation of the continent 
by me Europ^n nations, which put an end to local 
wars, slave-raids, and, to some extent, to poisonings, 
infanticide, and human sacrifices, might well lead 
men to hope for the repeopling of Africa. These 
advantages, however, seem, in modem times, sadly 
outweighed by the spread of the dread sleeping- 
sickness and other contagious diseases, drunkenness, 
and the breaking up of native family life, due to con- 
tact with our civilization. African ethnography pre- 
sents a very complicated problem. Five thousand 
years before Christ the valley of the Nile was in- 
habited by a population already possessing a remark- 
able civilization. Traces of its occupation even prior 
to that period, during the Age of btone, have been 
found from the Atlas to the Cape, from Somaliland 
to the Guinea Coast. The question, then, arises, 
whether these primitive populations may not now 
be represented by the Negritos, or Pygmies, of Africa, 
mentioned by ancient authors and once more dis- 
covered in modem times. Under the various names 
of ^^Akka”, ^‘Ba-twa’’, ‘^A-kwa’', ^^Be-ku’^ etc., 
they are met with in scanty groups throughout 
Equatorial Africa, from the banks of the Tuba to the 
valley of the Ogowai (French Congo) and that of 
the Congo. Near the Cunene they come in contact 
with another population of similar stature (4ft. to 
4 ft. 2 in.), manners, and physical qualities: the 
“S^n’*, called “Bosjesmannen’^ by the Dutch, and 
“Bushmen*' in English. There are two types: one 
black, the other yellowish; but they undoubtedly 
constitute distinct races, with well marked ethnic 
characteristics. There are valid reasons for thinking 
that these tribes formerly lived in Ethiopia and in the 
Nile basin. Traces of similar populations are found 
in Europe; and, at the present day a parallel race 
is represented by the Negritos of the Andamans, 
Moluccas, and the islands in the vicinity of Indo- 
China. These little men would therefore seem to 
have occupied the whole of the ancient continent, 
scattering from a central point, which, if we may 
trust ceitain indications, was the valley of the Eu- 
phrates. That which is certain, however, is that the 
Ne^tos appear in Africa as a primitive population, 
which was scattered by the stronger and better or- 
ganized tribes who came after them. This, more- 
over, is exactly the notion they have formed con- 
cerning themselves, and which has been formed of 
them by the blacks; they look on themselves, and 
are looked on by their neighbours, as the first own- 
ers of the Earth. It is to them that the forest be- 
longs, with all that it contains, animals and fruits; 
and it is they who possess the secrets of African 
nature. Their life is everywhere the same; they are 
nomads, who make no settled encampments, have 
no trade, commerce, or farming, neither flocks nor 
domestic animals of any kind, except a small dog. 


also found all over Africa, whose life is on a level 
with the wretched life of his master. These people 
live by hunting, by w’hat they can pick up or beg 
from the agricultural or pastoral tribes among whom 
they live, and whom they supply with meat, ivory, 
and rubber. Their language as a rule resembles 
that of the people among w'hom they have stayed 
longest. It is, however, among the San (Bushmen) 
that we must look for the race which, it would seem, 
grew up shortly afterwards by mingling their blood, 
and possibly their speech, with that of the Negritos 
(dw’arfs). These are the Namas, Nama-kwa, Gri- 
kwa (Griqua), etc., known to Europeans by the ge- 
neric name of Hottentots (a name derived from a 
Dutch w'ord meaning “brute”). Somewhat taller, 
of a darker colour, with longer hair, equally prone 
to obesity, they have fixed villages and lead a pas- 
toral life. Their language, which is agglutinative, 
with pronominal suffixes, is characterized by the use 
of four different kinds of “clicks*', also used by the 
San, and wrhich have no equivalent in our alphabet. 
In the opinion of many scholars — among them, Den- 
iker — the primitive Hottentots before their fusion 
with the Sdn were the original Bantu. This w'ord 
(from mu-ntu, “ man”, “a being endowed with reason”, 
plural, ha-ntu) has been used to designate an im- 
portant family of languages which stretches from 
one ocean to the other, from the basin of the Congo 
and the Victoria Nyanza in the north, to the Orange 
River and the Limpopo, deducting the Hottentot 
tribes. Although every tribe in this vast region has 
its own language, the basis of vocabulary and gram- 
mar is common to them all. They are agglutinative 
in structure, and characterized by pronominal pre- 
fixes which not only determine the number and cate- 
gory of the noun, but extend to the adjective and 
the verb by very rational rules, which are always 
applied. The Bantu, who include, among other bet- 
ter known tribes, the Zulus, Basutos, Matabele, Ma- 
kua, Wa-swahili, Wa-nyamwezi, Ba-ganda, Ba- 
congo, Uepongw4, Fang, etc., present a great variety 
of types, due, no doubt, to divers mixtures of race, 
which, as a rule, it is difficult to trace very far back. 
Their manner of life seems to depend chiefly on the 
country they live in; they are farmers, shepherds, 
and fishermen. Certain tribes, such as the Ba^-ganda, 
have formed, and still form, large communities with 
regular institutions, generally in the form of an au- 
tocratic government. Most of them, however, have 
maintained their patriarchal life, and are scattered 
in little villages, practically independent of each 
other. Moreover, litigation and war, slavery, po- 
lygamy, the practice of a^ degrading fetishism, with 
their train of legal infanticide, trials by poison and 
by fire, arbitrary condemnations, poisonings, human 
sacrifices, and even cannibalism, prevail more or less 
extensively, and to a greater or less degree among 
all these interesting peoples. Besides the lands oc- 
cupied by the Bantu, there are to be found in the 
valleys of Senegal, Gambia, of the Niger, Lake Tchad, 
and Benu4, strong and numerous tribes of a more 
markedly n^o type, of great stature, strongly 
dolichocephalous, with very black skins, rounded 
foreheads, thick lips, and frequent prognathism. 
These tribes, sufficiently varied in appearance, are 
often known under the generic name of Nigritians, 
and are divided into four principal groups: the Nil- 
otic negroes, such as the Mittu, the Bari, the Bongo, 
the Sand4, etc.; the negroes of the central Sudan, 
such as the natives of Bornu, Baghirmi, Wadal, 
Darfur, Kordofan, etc.; the negroes of the western 
Sudan, such as the Sonrhai, the Mossi, the Man- 
dink^, and their kinsmen (Malink4, Bambara, So- 
nink6); and, finally, the coast, or Guinea, negroes, 
such as the Volof, the Sener, the Susu, the Aku, the 
Ashanti, the Fanti, the people of Dahomey, the Eg- 
bas, the Yoruba, the Mina, the Ibo, etc. These tribes 
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are, as a rule, stronger than the Bantu, more indus- 
trious, better oi^anized for fighting, and for resist- 
ance to invasion. Many, indeed, have knoTvui real 
epochs of prosperity and greatness. Moreover, this 
superiority is most clearly marked in proportion to 
the '‘crossing’" of races. This is true of the "All- 
colours”, belonging to a different ethnic type, rep- 
resented by the Hamites (Chamites), also known as 
Kushites, Ethiopians, or Nubians. To this group 
should be joined the Bedja of Nubia, the Abyssin- 
ians, the Oromo, or Gallas, the Afora, or Danakik the 
Somalis, the Masai, and, in the west, the Fula and 
the FulbA All these tribes, whose skin is black, 
bronze, or reddish — the result, no doubt of a consid- 
erable mingling "with the tribes they first met with — 
are, as a rule, of a regular type, often handsome, 
with shapely limbs, oval faces, long noses, and hair 
long and curly; all with an air that appears to 
greater advantage from their skill in draping them- 
selves in the fashion of antique statues. They are 
no longer n^oes. Most of them lead a pastoral life 
and, divided into something like clans, tend their 
flocks on the wide strip of half-desert pasture-land 
which stretches from Cape Gardafui to Cape Verde. 
They are intelligent, warlike, independent, given to 
pillage, and full of scorn for inferior races; they are 
bad neighbours, but have great influence wherever 
they may be. From the Hamites we pass, by a 
natural transition, to the Berbers, who have held 
northern Africa for many centuries. While the other 
trib^ are of Asiatic origin, the Berbers came from 
Europe at an unknown period, and belong to two 
types, the brown and the fair. About a. d. 1100, 
they founded Timbuktu, and spread as faf as the 
Canary Islands; then, roused by Islam, they made 
their way into Spain, and threatened the south of 
France. They are represented by the Barabra, the 
Kabyles of the Atlas, the Tuareg of the Sahara, 
and the Moors of the western coast, and have had a 
considerable part in the formation of the so-called 
"Arab” populations of the "Barbary States”. In 
addition to these various elements, yet another, the 
Semitic, has settled among, and to some extent 
mingled with, the people of Africa. This element is 
to ^ found chiefly in Egypt, in Abyssinia, and on 
the East Coast- In more recent times there has 
been an influx of modem Europeans — ^the Portuguese 
in Guinea, Angola, and Mozambique; the Dutch on 
the Gold Coast, at the Cape, and in the valleys of the 
Orai^e and the Limpopo; the English, Germans, 
Belgians, and French in their recent colonies. Thus, 
at periods which it is impossible to determine, men 
evidently of the same species, but not of the same 
race, settled on this primitive soil, mingling some of 
their qualities, changing their hues, confounding 
their customs and their speech, yet, nevertheless, 
often retaining clear traces of their original descent. 

ni. Religion. — (A) Native Religion. There is 
no doubt that there is to be found among the na- 
tions of Africa, apart from Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, a region, a belief in a higher, living, and 
personal principle, implying on man"s part the duty 
of recognizing it by means of some kind of worship. 
Individuals, famihes, and even communities may 
doubtless be found in Africa, as dsewhere, utterly, 
or almost, devoid of aU notion of religion and moral- 
ity. This fact has led certain travellers, who, it is 
c^ain, were not familiar with the native languages, 
who had not penetrated into the inner secrets of 
^e peoples they professed to have studied, and who, 
m addition, were often wrongly informed by chance 
int^reters, into the belief that tribes without a 
rdigion exist ^ Africa. A more Careful study, how- 
ever, makes it possible to assert that in Africa re- 
ligion is ev^ywhere, as M. Rob^ H. Nassau says, 
^'closely bound up with the different matters which 
concern the family, the rights of prop^y, authority. 


the organization of the tribe — with judicial trials, pun- 
ishments, foreign relations, and with trade”. Re- 
ligious beliefs and practices, characterized by the two 
principal elements of prayer and sacrifice, form part 
of the daily life of the blacks. What is also true, 
how'ever, is that no body of doctrine, properly so 
called, exists anyw'here with interpreters bound to 
ensure its integrity, to explain and to hand it down 
to others. There is, therefore, no distinct religious 
code, no official teaching, no books, no schools, as 
in Islam, Buddhism, and other positive religions. 
What is known concerning supernatural matters is 
a sort of common deposit, guarded by everybody, 
and handed down without any intervention on the 
part of an authority; fuller in one place, scantier in 
another, or, again, more loaded with external sym- 
bols according to the intelligence, the temperament, 
the organization, the habits, and the manner of the 
people"s life. Certain specialists, however, exist, 
known to us as sorcerers, witch-doctors, etc., who are 
familiar with the mysterious secrets of things, who 
make use of them on behalf of those interested, and 
hand them down to chosen disciples. There are also 
secret societies which guard what may be called the 
preternatural tradition of the tribe, and deduce 
therefrom the decisions to be arrived at. Finally, it 
is understood that certain things are forbidden; there 
are prohibitions which cannot be defied save at the 
risk of misfortune. ^ Nevertheless, that which eth- 
nologists call Naturism, Animism, or Fetishism no- 
where constitutes in primitive Africa a body of 
doctrine, with correlative precepts and settled prac- 
tice which may be reduced to a system. The idea 
of a Being higher than man, invisible, inaccessible, 
master of life and death, orderer of all things, seems 
to exist everywhere; among the Negritos, the Hot- 
tentots, the Bantu, the Nigritians, the Hamites; for 
everywhere this Being has a name. He is the 
"Great”, the "Ancient One”, the "Heavenly One”, 
the "Bright One”, the "Master”, sometimes the 
"Author”, or "Creator”. The notion, however, 
concerning Him is clear, obliterated, or vague acv 
cording to the tribe; nowhere, at least, is He rep- 
resentSi under any image, for He is' incapable d 
representation. What does He require of uis? What 
are His relations with man? Has life any aim? — ^AH 
this is unknown; it is unasked. Man mads himself 
a being on the earth, like the plants and animals. 
That fact he is conscious of. He eats, he r^ro- 
duees himself, he does what he can; he dies also, as 
a rule, though death is looked on as an accidait, 
the causes of which must always be inquired into. 
In the hereafter, the spirits or shadows of kings, 
chiefs, witch-doctors, of great men, rich and pow- 
erful, being set free from the bodies to which th^ 
were united, wander through space until they find 
another body into which to enter. They keep after 
this life the power, often intensified, which they h^ 
before; they can injure or give help; they can in- 
fluence the elements. More, they ofim bring news 
of themselves; they cause most of the siekn^ses of 
children; they are seen in dreams; they cai^ night- 
mares; they are heard at ni^t; they show them- 
selves in many inexplicable phenomena. The shades 
of ordinary persons have less powm*; of no impor- 
tance after death, as in life, they disappear. It 
is important, however, to give all these shades a 
fixed abode. This is done by means of certain com- 
plicated ceremonies: by calling them into caves, into 
sacred groves, to the foot of certain trees, sometimes 
into living animals, but more often into statuettes 
of earth, wood, or metal, placed on the skuE of the 
ancestor, or containing some part of his remains — 
naUs, hair, eyebrows, or skin. There axe some re- 
beIlio\]s shades, however, who are difficult to keep 
in one spot; they are called back by means of freA 
ceremonies. Moreover, on all necessary occasions — 
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for the success of a journey, of a hunt, of a trade, or 
war, to ward off a plague, to turn aside misfortune — 
recourse is had to the sacred object; prayers are said 
to it, and offerings made (glass beads, rice, maize, 
milk, beer); victims are sacrificed to it, birds, kids, 
sheep, oxen, men; for the more the shade is to be 
honoured the more worthy must be the sacrifice. 
Nor is this all. The offering must, of necessity, be 
eaten in common; it is by drinking the blood, and 
by eating the flesh of the animal or man sacrificed, 
in company with the manes of the ancestors van- 
ished, yet present, that their favours are obtained, 
and they are satisfied. This satisfaction is most 
esteemed when it is possible to sacrifice their ene- 
mies, those who have caused their death, and on 
whom they thus wreak the sweetest revenge that 
can be dreamed of. This is the origin of cannibal- 
ism, which in some parts of Africa has taken on 
peculiarly disgusting forms. Ancestor w^orship, in 
one form or other, is thus the chief expression of 
African religion. But besides shades, there are a 
number of spirits, whose origin is unknowm, who re- 
veal themselves in various ways. Most of these are 
wicked, some terrible, but others are mischievous, 
capricious, fanciful; while some, again, are more or 
less indifferent, and sometimes well-disposed. It is 
the darksome activity of these spirits which must 
be held accountable for the epidemics, storms, 
droughts, floods, and fires — all the ills that seem 
to have no apparent cause. The same holds true 
of possession, so common everywhere. To offset 
these ills it is necessary to consult the seers 
who, after the necessary ceremonies, will find the 
name and character of the sjpirit who is at fault; 
will indicate the specialist (witch-doctor) to whom 
recourse must be had, and who will obtain the de- 
sired result, a cessation of the trial, a cure of the 
sickness, an end to the possession, by means of the 
practices or sacrifices demanded by the spirit. In 
a word, .from the point of view of the black man, 
the world was formed to progress regularly, and 
might' possibly have attained its end, had its Crea- 
tor so willed it. But, for unknown reasons, God 
had left His work exposed to many harmful influences 
of elements, of animals, of men, of sorcerers, of 
ghosts, of spirits. And, since He is beyond man's 
reach, since man cannot get to where He is, and 
can do nothing against His action or His inactivity, 
he is led to placate or to neutralize such influences 
as can be reached among the thousands that every- 
where reveal themselves. It is to the general scheme 
of these mysterious things that we must reduce the 
almost universal belief that there exists for each 
individual, for each family, something sacred or for- 
bidden, the taboo of the Maoris, which cannot be 
touched without misfortune: a fruit, a tree, a fish, 
an animal, whose name one bears. It is to this 
scheme, again, that the use of amulets mxist be re- 
ferred, made, as they are, of rare and outlandish 
things; of mysterious remedies, of protective fe- 
tishes for everything and against everything. More- 
over, divination, second-sight, philtres, enchant- 
ments, horoscopes, forecasts, are equally well known. 
Judicial trials, held to make known the guilty, are 
of daily occurrence. But, just as it is possible for 
man to use to his advantage or to neutralize, these 
mysterious influences, these secret virtues in things, 
so he can make use of them to effect his revenge, 
to do harm to those about him, as do sorcerers, 
conjurers, or wizards.^ In league with hidden powers, 
these practitioners send sicknesses, cause death, be- 
witch their enemies, and roam at night in the form 
of a bafl of fire, of some bird or animal, to spread 
their witcheries. They are, consequently, feared and 
hated. Many have recourse to them, if they can 
get to know them, in order to join them, or to follow 
them with their hatred. If they are discovered, they 


are made to do penance, are sold, killed, or burned, 
as local justice shall decide. It is curious to meet, 
in the heart of Africa, with facts of sorcery abso- 
lutely identical with those known among us in the 
Middle Ages, and even at the present day. And, if 
these wizards and witches practise their arts at the 
risk of their lives, it may be well to add that they 
have not seldom merited their fate, for many of 
them, in addition to and aside from their relations 
to the supernatural, are undeniably very skilful poi- 
soners. Certain anthropologists and ethnologists, 
amxious to find in Africa a territory propitious to 
their theories, endeavour to prove that the religious 
evolution of man starts from simple Naturism, 
whence it proceeds to Animism, and thence to Fe- 
tishism, to attain at length to a more or less pure 
Theism. This upw'ard march, which supposes man 
to have set out from the lowest stage towards an 
indefinite progress, appears reasonable. But it is 
reasoning a priori, based on an untenable hypothesis. 
The actual facts are found on examination to be 
far from agreement with this theory. 

(1) Naturism is the worship paid to personified 
natural objects: the sky, the sun, the moon, the 
mountains, the thunder, etc. The Hottentots have 
been said to adore the moon, in whose honour they 
perform long dances. This statement, however, is 
now known to be erroneous. The Hottentots, like 
all Africans, are fond of dancing by moonlight; they 
hail the moon's reappearance and follow her course 
closely, since it is she who measures time, but this 
is very far from being worship. The true objects of 
Hottentot worship are the spirits of their deai 
They recognize, moreover, a Power higher than 
these shades, ^'Tsu Goab", an expression which the 
missionaries have made use of to translate the word 
^‘God". Again, other Bantu tribes use terms which 
mean either ^^Sky" or “God", “Sun" or “God", 
etc., but make a clear distinction as to the meaning 
conveyed by these words. Not one, in fact, imagines 
that a material identity exists between the planet 
that gives us light, or the firmament wherein it 
moves, and the Supreme Being who inhabits or 
makes use of them. The same may be said concern- 
ing the thunder. The blacks, indeed, sometimes 
say that it is God, who by this sign, foretells the rain, 
but this is not worship. Naturism, in the strict 
sense given to the word, does not exist in Africa. 

(2) Animism, based on the distinction between 
matter and spirit, is the belief in beings which have 
no affinity to any special thing in nature, but are 
endowed with a higher power; to whom a certain 
worship is paid, yet who are incapable of being rep- 
resented in a visible form. Taken in this very vague 
and general sense, it may be said that Animism is 
the religion of a ^eat part of Africa: the Negritos, 
Hottentots, Bantus of the south and east, many of 
the Nigritians, and most of the Hamites, have prac- 
tically neither fetishes, idols, nor material images^ 
honoured with any kind of worship. They believe, 
as we have said, in the survival of the spirits of the 
departed (under an ill-defined form which they liken, 
as a rule, to a shadow), in their possession of more 
or less power, in the need of honouring them, pla- 
cating them, and settling them in fixed localities. 
They believe, also, in the existence of spirits differ- 
ing from these shades; in mysterious influences; 
lastly, in a Higher Power which they more or less 
clearly distinguish from visible creation, from the 
earth, the firmament, etc. However, the want of a 
true idea of a supreme Deity, and scientific ignorance, 
are the causes of a great mass of superstition of all 
kinds among the blacks, even among those who are 
animists. 

(3) Fetishism . — ^The question has been raised 
whether Animism gave birth to Fetishism, or sprang 
from a purified Fetishism; but the discussion would 
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be futile. These two forms of religion, if one may 
call them so, seem to correspond more closely with 
two divergent subjective dispositions than with two 
principles, two doctrines, or two traditions. We find, 
in fact, individuals and families, in the midst of ani- 
mist populations, w'ho materialize the expression of 
their worship by making images, into which they 
summon the souls of their dead; and similarly, in 
the midst of fetishist populations, a number of in- 
dividuals and families who have no fetishes. The 
word “fetish”, derived from the Portuguese fcitigo 
(Lat. facticius), signifies a material object to which is 
attributed a mysterious influence, in consequence of 
the presence or action of an invisible power in this 
sacred thing. Fetishism is the sum of beliefs and 
practices existing in connection with this idea. It 
is therefore a mistake to fancy that the negro adores 
the material of which his fetish is made, or attrib- 
utes to it a supernatural power. On the contrary, 
the fetish only possesses influence by means of the 

g irticular virtue which the fetishist has fixed in it. 

ut, subject to this reservation, anything may be- 
come a fetish; images, bones of men or animals, 
figures more or less grotesque, stones, trees, huts, 
etc., according to circumstances or to personal pre- 
dilection. As to the diffusion of Fetishism, Living- 
stone called attention to the proofs that the blacks 
seem to be more superstitious and more idolatrous 
in proportion as the traveller penetrates into the 
forest country; an observation that was well founded. 
And, since western Africa is far more thickly wooded 
than the eastern part, it is chiefly in the west that 
we find classic Fetishism, with its material images 
and its coarse practices. It is practically non-exist- 
ent among the Hottentots, the Bantus of the east, 
the Nigritians, the Hamites, and the Negritos, We 
are thus led to conclude that these peoples, being 
more given to wandering than the others, often liv- 
ing a pastoral life in a more open country, have been 
less prone than were the sedentary tribes to mate- 
rialize their worship in objects difficult to carry 
about with them. This, possibly, is the explanation 
of the phenomenon which attracted Livingstone^s 
attention. However this may be, an impartial study 
of African religion makes it impossible for anyone, 
in the present state of acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, to assert that man b^an on this great conti- 
nent by having no religious ideas; that from such 
a state he passed to Naturism, to rise, by degrees, 
to Animism, Fetishism, and Theism. Indeed, we find 
as many, or more, facts indicating that the black 
man, from a rdigious standpoint, has degenerated. 
In fact, from one end of Africa to the other we meet, 
overgrown by a more or less confused mass of strange 
superstitions, the essential ideas of that which eve^- 
where has b^n looked upon as the primitive relig- 
ion: an unseen God, Master of all things, and Or- 
ganizer of the world; the survival of the human soul, 
under a form not clearly defined; at times, the idea 
of reward and punishment in the other world; the 
existence and activity of spirits, some of whom help 
men while others deceive them; prayer, sacrifice, 
the need of a worship; the sacred nature of a fruit, 
a tree, or an animal; the duty of abstaining from 
certain actions, of practising self-restraint; the idea 
of sin, of the power left in man to wipe out its stain, 
etc. The sum total of this evidence — and the list 
might be prolonged — more or less dear, distinct, or 
scattered, coEected from tribes of different origin 
which cannot possibly have met for centuries, 
leaves us convinced that at the beginning of the 
formation of the black race there were common ^ 
Mds and practices, such as are found at the b^^ 
'nings of every human race, and on which Christianity 
itsdf rests, as we have it to-day. 

(B) JuDAiSM.-^The first historical record of the 
settlement of the Jews in Africa is the story of Joseph; 


but it is probable that there had been others there 
before him. L nder Moses, who had been educated 
at the court of the Pharaoh Rameses “in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians” (Acts, vii, 22), the Chil- 
dren of Israel once more crossed the Red Sea, Alex- 
ander of Macedon. however, recalled many of them, in 
332 B. c., to take part in the foundation of Alexan- 
dria. Alexandrian Jew^s, merchant princes and good 
soldiers, have also produced historians such as Alex- 
ander of Miletus, sumamed Polyhistor (though mod- 
ern critics pronounce him a pagan to whom some 
fragments of a Jewish tendency have been falsely 
attributed); moralists and philosophers, such as Ar- 
istobulus and Philo; elegant writers of Greek verse, 
such as the tragic poet Ezechiel (c. 200-150 b. c.). 
It was at Alexandria that the “^venty” (Septua-r 
gint) translated (third century b, c.) the Law and 
the Prophets into Greek. Thence, the Jew's spread 
over the Cyrenaica, and made their way to Carthage. 
A second wave of Jewish emigrants, moreover, left 
Italy on the conquest of the Carth^nian State by 
the Romans (146 B. c.), and founded trade-exchanges 
in most of the seaports of northern Africa. Hence, 
St. Jerome, writing to Dardanus, could say that the 
Jewish colonies formed in his time an unbroken 
chain across Africa, “from Mauretania to India”. 
Yet another scattering of the Children of Israel fol- 
lowed the taking of Jerusalem by Titus (a. d. 70) 
and the destruction of the Temple, bringing a third 
wave of Jewish emigrants into Roman Mrica. ITae 
triumph of Mohammed at Mecca (a, d. 630), and 
the rapid spread of his religion, obliged a large num- 
ber of Jews to leave Arabia. Of those who crossed 
the Red Sea some took refuge in Abyssinia, a country 
wdth which they had long had intercourse, and where 
they doubtless found some of their older colonies. 
It is from these, probably, that the Falashes and 
Gondas are descended, although these tribes trace 
their ancestry to Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
Others took the well-known route to Egypt, and, 
following the Mediterranean coast, set out to rejoin 
their co-religionists in the territories of Tripoli and 
Tunis. Some, by pursuing the caravan route of 
Dar-Fur, across the Wadai, Bomu, and Sokoto, ar- 
rived, about the middle of the eleventh century, at 
the valley of the Niger. Finally, when, in 1492, they 
were driven from Spain, many of them went to Mo- 
rocco, and others to Tunis. Such varied origins 
have caused diversities of type, manners, and speech, 
among the Jews of Africa, but all have kept that 
peculiar, personal imprint which distinguishes eveiy- 
where the Children of Israel. It is estimated that 
the approximate number of Jews in Africa may be 
ivid^ thus: 50,000 in Abyssinia; 30,000 in IfenP*; 
60,000 in Tunis; 57,000 in Algeria; 100,000 in Mo- 
rocco; more than 10,000 along the border of the ^ 
haxa, and 1 ,800 at the Cape; giving a total of about 
300,000. The study of their history in Africa leads 
to the conclusion that their monotheistic infiuence 
was real in Egypt and Numidia, and even in the 
Sudan. At the present day, however, they ca^ 
on, no religious propaganda, but are satisfied with 
keeping their Isiaeliti3i worship intact, in commu- 
nities more or less numerous and faithful, imder the 
guidance of rabbis of various classes — officiating rab- 
bis, sacri^cing rabbis, who attend to circumcision, 
rabbi notaries, and grand rabbis. 

(C) IsiiAMisM. — Islamism has found in Africa a 
botmdless sphere of conquest, and its unintOTupted 
spread, from the seventh century down to the pre^ 
ent time, among all the races of the continent is 
one of the most remarkable facts of history.^ To- 
day a Mussulman may travel from Monrovia to 
Mecca, and thence to Batavia without once setting 
foot on ''infidd” soE. Three phases in this move- 
of expansion may be dfetin^ished. In the 
first (638-1050) the Arabs, in a rapid advance, prop- 
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agated Islam along the whole Mediterranean coast, 
from Egypt to Morocco, a conquest greatly aided 
by the exploitation of the country by the Byzantine 
governors, the divisions among the Christians, and 
political disorganization. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries, however, the opposition of the Berbers 
and the too tardy resistance of the Byzantines, as- 
sisted by the Normans, but chiefly the mutual strife 
of the Mussulman emirs, arrested its advance; there 
were stiU bishops at Carthage, Hmpo, and Constan- 
tine in the eleventh centui^. The second period 
(1050-1750) is connected with the invasion of the 
Himyarite (Arabian) Bedouins, sent by El Mestune, 
Caliph of Cairo, to chastise the Magreb, or country 
stretching from Tripoli to Morocco. It was then 
that Mauretania b^ame definitely Islamized, and 
in its turn the centre of a propaganda carried on 
among the Berber tribes of the Atlas, and of the 
Sahara, and among the n^oes of the Sudan. This 
conquest, however, was not unresisted. We learn 
from an Arab historian, Ibn Khaldun, that the pop- 
ulation of northern Africa was forced fourteen times, 
at the point of the sword, to embrace Islamism, and 
that it returned fourteen times to its own religion. 
Traces, moreover, of Christianity are still found 
among the Kabyles of Algeria, among the Tuaregs, 
and the Mzabetes of the Sahara. The name Tua- 
(sin^lar, Targui) was given by the Arabs to 
the Berbers of the desert, and means ^Hhose for- 
saken of God’^ They were the founders of Tim- 
buctoo (a. d. 1077), Djenn4, and of the principal cen- 
tres of influence in northwest Africa. While this 
part of the continent was being converted, willingly 
or by force, to Islam, eastern Africa was invaded 
in its turn by colonies of merchants, who, however, 
readily became warriors, and never failed to be 
apostles. It was thus that Islam gained the shores 
of the Red Sea, Somaliland, the Zanzibar coast as 
far as Kiloa, and the islands as far as the Comoto 
Islands and Mada^car. One nation alone, Ethiopia, 
entrenched in its huge, mountainous citadel, held out 
against them. Unfortunately, however, since the 
sixth century, it has held the Monophysite heresy. 
It was on these unconquered Christians that the 
Arat® bestowed the scornful name of Habesh, mean- 
ing, sweepings of the nations whence the name 
Ab 3 rssinia is derived. The last period of the Moham- 
medan expansion extends to the present time. It is 
due to a veritable recrudescence of fanaticism, zeal- 
ously fostered by a number of religious societies, 
whose members, or Khuans, are to be found every- 
where, and possess unbounded influence. Daily, one 
may say, Islam spreads over the great African con- 
tinent, creeping down from Morocco to Senegal, mak- 
ing inroads on the valley of the Niger and the shores 
of Lake Tchad, passing from Kordofan into Uganda, 
and from Zanzibar to the Congo. Bitterly hostile 
to Europeans by its very nature, it is yet very skilful 
in adapting itself to circumstances. This is, doubtless, 
why so many governors, functionaries, travellers and 
writers, duped by this deep hypocrisy, favour this 
expansion of Mohammedanism, and are even guilty 
of flamant injustice and abuse of power in imposing 
it on fetishist populations who have no wish to em- 
brace it. As there are no Mohammedan statistics, 
it is impossible to make an accurate census. The 
following figures may, however, be quoted: 4,070,000 
in Algeria; 1,500,000 in Tunis; 10,000,000 in Mo- 
rocco; 6,800,000 in French Western iirica; 3,000,000 
in the Wadai and the Sudan, besides those in Eg 3 q)t, 
Somaliland, Zanzibar, and the interior. The total 
numbers of Islam in Africa approximately amount 
to between thirty and forty millions. Its marvel- 
lous spread is due to various causes. In Egypt, to 
begin with, and throughout northern Africa, it was 
a forcible conquest of countries and peoples in a 
state of utter social, political, and religious disorgani- 


zation. These remnants of peoples were intoxicated 
by a doctrine of great power, covering all that re- 
lates to the interests and concerns of man. From 
the new groups thus remoulded issued successively 
other conquerors, down to the recent uprisings of 
the Samory and the Rabah tribes in the Sudan. 
Moreover, since Islam is at once a religious doctrine, 
a social system, a political principle, a commercial 
interest, a civilization that arrogates to itself all 
manner of rights against the “ infidel’ it follows 
that each Mussulman is intimately possessed by the 
spirit of proselytism. To this end he may, and does, 
make use of every means; all is permissible against 
the “unbeliever”. Islam, therefore, imposes itself 
by force, by persuasion, by interest, by alliances, 
by the spirit of imitation, by fashion. It should be 
added that there is a real affinity between the man- 
ners and customs of the Moors and Arabs and those 
of the more or less mixed populations of northern 
Africa; and between these and the negro tribes. 
Moreover, Mussulman exclusiveness becomes not a 
little modified by contact with Fetishism, and if 
Islam imposes certain beliefs and practices on its 
black disciples, they, in turn, bring into it a num- 
ber of their superstitions and usages. Finally, the 
extreme simplicity of its doctrine, the easy yoke of 
its liturgical discipline, its liberal indulgence in re- 
spect of morality, all sustained by the hope of a 
Paradise made up of well-defined and attractive 
pleasures, combine to make Islam an ideal religion 
for the childish intelligence and sensual nature of 
the African peoples among which it labours. These 
causes, of themselves, suffice to explain the slight 
hold that Christianity has gained on the Moham- 
medan social system. The Mussulman who becomes 
a Christian must renounce, not only his faith, but 
also his family, his social standing, his interests, all 
that binds him to the world. Hence it is evident 
how utterly mistaken those are who may have held 
that Islam is a kind of useful, possibly necessary, 
transition, between Fetishism and Christianity. On 
the contrary, Islam as it were crystallizes the heart 
and mind of man. It is not a step taken upward, 
but a wall that arrests all progress. From a philo- 
sophical and religious standpoint, however, Islam is 
undoubtedly superior to the Fetishism of the negro. 
It acknowledges but One God Almighty, who re- 
wards good and punishes evil in a future life* it 
teaches the need of prayer, peimnce, and almsgiving; 
of a public worship; of abstaining from the use of 
fermented liquors, etc. But the absolute freedom 
with which it preys on the “ infidel’ ' by means of 
polygamy, slavery, thefts, and all kinds of injustice, 
the utter corruption and the spread of venereal dis- 
eases to v/hich it gives rise, the pride, hypocrisy, and 
laziness which it engenders in its disciples, the for- 
midable cohesion which it gives them, make the 
expansion of “Mussulman civilization among fetish- 
ist peoples anything but desirable. From the stand- 
point of their proximate evolution they have more 
to lose from it than to gain. As fetishists they con- 
stitute a reserve for Christian civilization; as Mus- 
sulmans, they are lost to it. 

(D) Pabseeism; Buddhism; Brahminism. — ^T o 
be complete, this account should include certain 
Parsee colonies at Zanzibar, Mombasa, Natal, and 
the Cape; Chinese and Indian Buddhists in the Trans- 
vaal, and the Island of Mauritius; and the Brah- 
minist Banyans, natives of Kurachi, Kach, and Bom- 
bay, who trade with intelligence and success in most 
of the centres of Eastern Africa, from Port Said to 
the Cape. None of these, however, make any prose- 
lytes, and all will receive due treatment under their 
respective titles. 

^) Christianity. — Christianity penetrated into 
Africa through two principal channels. It was first 
brought by the Evangelist St. Mark to Alexandria» 
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where it soon shone with great splendour and was 
represented by such men as Clement of Alexandria, 
Ongen, Athanasius, and Cyril. It passed thence 
into Lower Egypt, then into the Thebaid, Upper 
Egypt, and Nubia, and, by way of the Red Sea as 
far as Ethiopia, adopting as its own the Grseco- Jewish 
civilization, which it found prevailing in Egypt and 
the Cyrenaica. At the same period, however, about 
the end of the first century, Roman soldiers and mer- 
chants brought the Gospel to Carthage, whence it 
soon spread to Proconsular Africa, to the Byzacene 
province, and to Numidia, added a glorious band to 
the army of martyrs, and produced such Doctors as 
Tertuilian, Minucius Felix, Cyprian, Amobius, Lac- 
tantius, Optatus, and the great Bishop of Hippo, 
St. Augustine. 

(1) The Dissident Churches. — ^Unfortunately, Afri- 
can Christianity was constantly exposed to the at- 
tacks of schism and heresy; of Gnostics, Monophy- 
sites, Arians, Pelagians, Manichseans, Novatians, and 
Donatists, who divided and enfeebled it, and so 
paved the way for its destruction, first, by the Van- 
dals and, finally, by Islam. Most of these sects 
have long since disappeared; but the Monophysites 
who, following Eutyches, acknowledge only one 
nature in Christ (the divine nature having ab- 
sorbed the human), have continued to exist, and form 
at the present time three distinct churches, namely: 
The Armenian Church, whose Patriarch, or Caiholioost 
resides near Erzerum (see Armenia); The Jacobite 
Church of Syria and Mesopotamia, whose head is the 
Patriarch of Antioch (see Jacobites, Monophy- 
sites); The Coptic Church of Egypt, governed by 
the Patriarch of Alexandria, resident at Cairo, who 
exercises a kind of ecclesiastical suzerainty over the 
Monophysite Church of Ab3^sinia. These Copts 
(from Gr., AXyvjrros, Egypt), descendants of the an- 
cient Egyptians, are about 200,000 in number, and 
are spread over some twenty dioceses, as in the 
seventh and eighth centuries (see Copts.) In Ethi- 
opia (see Abyssinia), the Monophysites number 
3,500,000 out of a total population of nearly 4,000,000. 
Tlie rest are Mussifimans (200,000), Israelites (50,000), 
Pagans (1(X),000), or CathoHcs (30,0(X)). The lib- 
eral proselytism of Protestantism has made, and 
still makes, considerable efforts on this continent. 
Every nation in which Protestantism flourishes has 
taken part in this missionary work: Germany, Nor- 
way, Sweden, England, Holland, Switzerland, France, 
and the United States of America. In 1736 the 
Moravian Brethren established themselves at the 
Cape of (jrood Hope, and formed colonies of farmers 
and mechanics. Th^ influence has contributed to 
the civilization of the Hottentots and Kafirs. They 
settled among the Kafirs in 1828, and, in 1885, to 
the north of Lake Nyassa. The mission which they 
had founded at Christiansborg, on the Gold Coast, 
and then abandoned, was taken up in 1828 by the 
SodSte des missions inangdiques of Basle, which 
has since spread to the country of the Ashantis, to 
the German colony of the Togo, and to the Kamer- 
uns, where they have replaced (1887) the English 
Baptists- From Germany, the Berlin Missions have 
sent their agents to the Orange River Colony, to 
Griqualand, the Transvaal, and Gmnan East Africa; 
the Rhenish Mission, to the Hottentots, the Namas, 
the Herreros, and the Ovambos; the North-German 
Missions (Bremen and Hermannsburg) to Togoland 
and the (jrold Coast; and, in the Transvaal, to the 
Basutos and the Zulus. Finally, there are the Scan- 
dinavian missions. The Swedes are established in 
the Italian colony of Erythrsea; the Norw^ans have 
an important mission at Betsileo, in Madagascar, 
numbciing 50,000 Malagasy. With the exception 
of the German m ission of Hermannsburg, and the 
Norwegian missions, whidi are distinctive^ Luth- 
eran, ^ the others have various creeds difficult to' 


specify. The English missions are notably rich and 
numerous. The most important only need be men- 
tioned here, namely: The Society for the Pmpa- 
gation of the Gospel, which dates from 1752, and 
labours on the Guinea Coast, at the Cape, and in 
Madagascar; The Church Missionary Society, 
founded in 1799, which has fifteen bishoprics in Af- 
rica; The London Missionary - Society, established 
in 1795 on an undenominational basis, which made 
its action cluefly felt in South Africa, with Moffat 
and Dr.^ Livingstone; The Universities Missions So- 
ciety, with its centre at Zanzibar; the Baptist Mis- 
sions at Fernando Po, in the Kameruns and on 
the Congo; the Methodist Missions of Sierra Leone, 
the Niger, and the Gold Coast; the Scottish Missions, 
etc. The French Protestants, in their turn, founded 
the Sod&A des missions d)angili(pm 'at Paris, 
in 1824, which has sent its agents to the Basutos in 
northeastern Cape Colo^, where they have been 
very successful; to the French Congo (Gaboon re- 
gion), where they reffiaced the American Presbyte- 
rians (1892); to the JBarotse country on the Upper 
Zambesi, and, finally, to Madagascar, where they 
have been called ui^n to take the place, to some 
extent, of the English missions (1895). Nor must 
the Arnerican missions be forgotten. Three denomi- 
nations have taken the chief part in this work: the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Baptist Church, 
and the^ Presbyterian Church. The Methodists be- 
gan their labours in the colony of Liberia from its 
very foundation (1820), but it was only in 1858 that 
they were able to establish a permanent bishopric 
there. The Baptists, also, have stations in Monro- 
via, Sierra Leone, Liberia, and Lagos. The most 
important missions, however, are those of the Pres- 
byterians. ^ In Egypt there is hardly a village on 
the Nile without one of their schools, xmder a Coptic 
master. Protestantism, therefore, shows consiaer- 
able activity in Africa, seconded, as it is, by the 
magnificent generosity of its adherents and of its 
numerous native assistants. It would be impossible 
in an article of this kind to specify not only all the 
societies engaged in African missions, but also the 
stations they occupy, the personnel they employ, the 
funds at their dis^sal, or the number of neophytes 
which they profess to have gathered around them. 
The figures which might be quoted vary according 
to the documents consulted. There exists, moreova:, 
no estimate of the total. Each year introduces start- 
ling discrepancies into the statics, and in any at- 
tempt at exactitude, there is a risk of manifest error. 
However the most recent returns are as follows 
(1906):— 

Protestant missionary societies in ^rica, 95; Or- 
dained missionaries, 1,158; Lay missionaries, 1,893; 
Native assistants employed, 15,732; Communicants, 
274,650; Christians (approximately), 4(X),000. 

To complete the information given above, we sub- 
join a list of tihe principal societies, with th^ spheres 
of labour. American Board of Commistioners for 
Foreign Missions, Benguela, Rhodesia, Natal; Ameri- 
can Baptist Union, Congo State; American Lutherans, 
Liberia; African Methodist ^iscopal Missions, Li- 
beria and South Africa; Ammcan (North) Presbytm- 
ans, Libma, Kameruns, Gaboon; American (Souih) 
Baptists, Liberia, Toruba; American ^uth) Presby- 
terians, Congo State; American ResbyteriaM 
(United), Egypt; African Zion Methodists, Liberia; 
Basler Mission, Gold Coast, Kameruns; Balolo Mis- 
rion, Congo State; Moravian Mi^on, Cap^e, Kaffraria, 
German Africa; Berliner Mission (Benin I), Cape, 
Orange Colony, Transvaal, Rhod^ia, German Africa; * 
Church Missionary Society, Sierra Leone, Yoruba, 
Nigeria, '^ychelles, German Africa, East Africa,. 
Ugancia, Egypt; Congr^ational Union, Cape, Oran^ 
Cdony; Deutsche Baptisten, Kameruns; Eva^. Mis- 
tionsgesdUschaft fur Deutsche Africa (Bmiin- III): 
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German Africa; English Baptist Mission, Congo State; 
Established Church of Scotland, Nyassa; Evangelska 
Eosterlands Stiftelse, Erythrsea; Friends (Quakers), 
Madagascar; Finlandische Mission, German South- 
west Africa; Hermannsburger Mission, Natal, Zulu- 
land, Transvaal; London Missionary Society, Cape, 
Bechuanaland, Mashonaland, Rhodesia, Madagascar; 
Leipziger Mission, German East Africa, British East 
Africa; Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society, Li- 
beria, Congo State, Angola; Mission romande (French 
Swiss), Transvaal, Mozambique; Nord-Afrika Mis- 
sion, Algeria, Morocco, Egypt; Norddeutsche Mis- 
sionsgesellschaft (Bremen), Togoland; Norwegian 
^ciety of Missions, Natal, Zululand, Madagascar; 
Missionsanstalt Neukirchen bei Mors a.-R., Rhodesia, 
British East Africa; Open Brethren (formerly Plym- 
outh Brethren, or Darbyites), Algeria, Morocco, Ben- 
guela, Lunda; Soci6t4 des missions 4vangeliques de 
Paris, French Guinea, Basutoland, Barotseland, Ga- 
boon, Madagascar; Protestant Episcopal Mission, Li- 
beria; Primitive Methodist Mission, Fernando Po, 
Cape; Rheinische Missionsgesellschaft, German South- 
west Africa, Namaland, Cape; Dutch South African 
Mission, Transvaal, Rhodesia; Swedish Mission (State 
Churchh Natal, Zululand; Swedish Society of Mis- 
sions, Congo State; Society for the Propagation of 
the (Jospel, Guinea, Cape, Natal, Basutoland, Orange 
Ciolony, Rhodesia, Madagascar, Mauritius, Seychelles; 
United Brethren in Christ, Sierra Leonej United Free 
Church of Scotland, Calabar, Cape, Kahrland, Natal, 
Nyassa; United Methodist Free Church, British East 
Africa; Universities Mission, Zanzibar, Nyassa, Ger- 
man East Africa; Wesleyan Methodist, Senegambia, 
Sierra Leone, Togoland, Gold Coast, Lagos and To- 
ruba, Cape, Kafirland, Natal, Basutoland, Orange 
Colony, Transvaal, Rhodesia. 

(2) The Catholic Church . — We have already noted 
the rapid expansion of Christianity throughout 
northern Africa; the splendour which it derived 
from its many faithful, its doctors, anchorites, con- 
fessors, and martyrs; the divisions that crept in;^ how 
it spread, on the one hand, from Alexandria in 
Egypt to Libya and Ethiopia, on the other, from 
the metropolis of Carthage to Numidia and Maure- 
tania. Unfortunately, the Lower Empire, under 
whose sway this country had fallen, was more occu- 
py with its religious quarrels than with its organi- 
zation or defence, and was unable to withstand the 
successive inroads of the new peoples. Islam made 
its inroad, and at the end of the seventh century 
Africa became, so far as Europe was concerned, to all 
intents and purposes a closed continent. The Church, 
however, never wholly forsook it, nor ever ceased to 
hope that it would one day be again o^n to her. 
According to the letters of Pope Leo IX (1049-54) 
to the Bishop of Gumni, there were, even at this 

E eriod, three or foiu* Christian bishoprics in the very 
eart of Mussulman territory: one at Carthage, one 
at Bdppo, and the third at Constantine. The Pope 
wrote: “Carthage will keep its canonical primacy ^ 
long as the name of Christ shall be invoked within 
its walls, whether its scanty monuments lie in the 
dust forever, as they lie to-day, or a glorious r^ur- 
rection shall one day cause its ruins to rise again 
This seenos almost a prophecy of the modem restora- 
tion of the Catholic Church in Tunis, achieved in 
our day by Cardinal Lavigerie, under the auspices 
of Pope L^ XIII. The Cirusades and the foundar 
tion of the religious orders — those, especially, for 
the redemption of captives — ^brought about the ^- 
tablishment of a nuniber of httle Christi^ colonies 
along the Mussulman shores of the Mediterranean. 
There was even a Christian bishopric, first at Fez, 
and then at Marrakesh, in Morocco (1223), which 
lasted until the sixteenth century. Another was es- 
tablished at Ceuta, after its capture by John I, King 
of Portugal (1418). Catholic chapels existed at Oran, 


Tlemcen, Bona, Bougie, Tunis, Tripoli, etc.; that 
is to say wherever the factories or counting-houses 
of Spanish, Italian, or French merchants were to 
be found. The Trinitarians alone, between the 
date of their foundation by St. John of Matha, in 
1198, and the eighteenth century, set free nearly 
900,000 slaves, European Christians who had been 
taken by the Moors. Portugal has the honour of 
being the first to shake off the yoke of the soldiers 
of Mohammed, and to regain for Christianity a foot- 
hold on the African continent. The taking of Ceuta, 
followed by that of Tangier and Tetuan, was the 
starting-point for the exploration of the coasts. 
Guided by the genius of Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator, Portuguese sailors passed Cape Bogador (1433), 
reached the Rio de Ouro (1442), doubled Cape Verde 
(1444), and got as far as Sierra Leone. Wherever 
they landed the discoverers raised a pedras, or stone 
boundary-pillar, and peopled the new posts with 
criminals who had been condemned to death. The 
Equator was crossed in 1471. Diogo Cam discovered 
the Congo and travelled up it for 1,128 miles; Bar- 
tholomew Diaz doubled the Cape of Storms, and, 
finally, Vasco da Gama, who had sailed from Lisbon, 
with three caravels on 8 June, 1497, and had fol- 
lowed the Mozambique coast as far as Malindi, 
reached the East Indies on 20 May, 1498, Their 
discovery gave a great impulse to inissions. Portu- 
guese and Spaniards, French and Italians, gave them- 
selves with an admirable ardour to the work of the 
foreign apostolate. This period witnessed the found- 
ing of the Bishoprics of Las Palmas in the Canary 
Islands (1409), Funchal in Madeira (1514), Sant' 
lago at Cape Verde; San Thom4 and San Salvador 
(1498L afterwards transferred to Loanda. The Ca- 
puchins and Jesuits did wonders in Angola; the Do- 
minicans settled at Mozambique, the bishopric of 
which dates from 1614; and the Au^stinians took 
Zanzibar, Mombasa, and PatS as their sphere of la- 
bour, where they founded numerous Christian com- 
mxmities. Attempts were made at the same time 
to discover the famous Prester John in Abyssinia, 
but it was only in the seventeenth century, and for 
barely forty years, that the Jesuits were able to es- 
tablish themselves in that country, with the hope, 
soon destroyed by a violent persecution, of bringing 
back this ancient church to Catholicism. Unfor- 
tunately, however, evil days were destined to blight 
the fair promise of the African missions. And just as 
Protestantism at the be^ning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had brought about irreparable divisions of Chris- 
tianity, and thus hindered the conversion of the 
world, so now other social, political, and religious 
disturbances w.ere to check for a while the colonp- 
ing activities of the European nations in the countries 
they had lately discovered. The sectarian policy 
of the Marquis de Pombal, the bigotry of the Dutch 
and English governments, and, lastly, the French 
Revolution, combined to disintegrate the re- 
ligious orders, and at the same time to destroy the 
missions. But when the storm was over, the Church 
set to work to build up the ruins, to make good the 
harm done, to take up once again her forward march 
on behalf of civilization. In Africa there were only 
a few priests and these were at the European trading 
stations: St. Louis in Senegal, the French island of 
Glor6e, the Cape Verde Islands, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Reunion, and Mauritius. In 1839 M. de Ja^ 
cobis, a priest of the Mission, with a few of his Laza- 
rist brethren, had succeeded in entering Abyssinia, 
and in taking up, with many precautions, the old 
missions of the Portuguese Jesuits; and the^ Francis- 
cans maintained such remnants of their missions as. 
were left in Egypt, in Tripoli, Tunis, and Morocco. 
But while the powers of Europe were preparing to- 
make a final division of the African continent be- 
tween them, God was makiog ready a new apostle. 
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for the evangelization of Africa. This work, which 
was to mark the close of the nineteenth century, 
had very lowly beginnings, and originated in Amer- 
ica. A philanthropic association had existed in the 
United States since 1817, whose object was to pro- 
vide a neutral territory in Africa for liberated negro 
slaves, where, under the direction of the missionaries, 
they might build up an independent country for 
themselv’es. The first experiment was made on Sher- 
bro Island, to the south of Sierra Leone; this, how- 
ever, proved a failure. The imdertaking was re- 
new^ in 1823 with better success, on a point of 
Cape Mesurado, which was called Monrovia, in honotar 
of President Monroe, and which became the capital 
of Liberia. In 1829, Bishop England, of Charleston, 
S- C., called the attention of Propaganda to the un- 
dertaking, and the Second Provincial Synod of 
Baltimore, which was to meet shortly afterwards 
(1833), received authority to deal with the matter. 
The Synod decided to apply to the Jesuits, but the 
negotiations were not carried through. The matter 
was finally taken in hand by Bishop Kenrick of 
Philadelphia, and at his request his vicar-general, 
the Rev. Edward Barron, was sent out, Decem- 
ber, 1841, with the title of Prefect Apostolic of 
Upper Guinea, accompanied by the Rev. John Kelly 
and Denis Pindar, a catechist, all of Irish origin. 
These missionaries arrived at Monrovia after a voyage 
of thirty-four days, but, finding only a few Catholics 
among the emigrants, proceeded thence to Cape 
Palmas, where another town was being built. Its 
inhabitants numbered about 3,000, among whom 
there were eighteen Catholics. The Prefect Apos- 
tolic accordingly began his missionary labours, and 
having visited Cape Palmas, Elmina, and Accra, 
where he found hopeful traces of the ancient Span- 
ish and Portuguese missions, went to Europe in 
search of missionaries, and to ask help of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, which had recently 
been founded at Lyons. Rome nominated him Vicar 
ApostoUc of the Two Guineas and Sierra Leone (22 
Januaiy, 1842); the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith gave him assistance, and the Minister Gen- 
eral of the Capuchins promised him the help of re- 
ligious from the Spanish Province, one of whom was 
even named prefect apostolic. Unforeseen delays, 
however, occurred, and this last arrangement was 
not carried out. Barron, finding himself at the 
head of a mission without missionaries, went to 
the shrine of Our Lady of Victories, in Paris, to 

f ray for them. At that very time, the venerable 
'atner M. F. Libermann, superior of a congrega- 
tion recently founded for the evangelization of the 
n^roes, had several missionaries at his disposal, 
and had come to ask Our Lady of Victories to open 
to him a field of missionaiy labour. An agreement 
was quickly made, and it was thus that, under 
the le^ership of a prelate from America, the Fathers 
of the Holy Ghost were led to take up the missions 
of the Dark Continent. Not long afterwards. Mgr. 
Barron, disheartened by illness and disapjpointaxent, 
rested, and the Vicariate Apostolic of the Two 
Guineas was entrusted to the ^ciety of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, which was soon (1^8) to amalga- 
mate with the Congregation of the Holy Ghost. This 
vicariate extended from Senegal to the Orange river, 
with the exception of the region, then hardly occu- 
pied, included in the Portuguese Diocese of St. Paul 
de Loanda. This vast country was gradually par- 
titioned out, and there arose the present system of 
missions, prefectpr^, and vicariates apostplic, throu^ 
which the Catholic missions of western Africa are 
conducted. The Portuguese Bishopric of Angola and 
Congo had been maintained at ^anda, but the 
Portuguese missions, prop^ly so called, had 
tirdy disappeared, when the daring initiative of 
Father Duparquet, another of the Fathers of the 


Holy Ghost, undertook their revival. In 1872 he 
founded a permanent post at Landana, which has 
become the headquarters of the Lower Congo, or 
Portuguese Congo, Mission. In 1881, the mission 
of the Huilla Plateau was started, which was to ex- 
tend its sphere of action beyond the Cunene; in 
1884, the Prefecture Apostolic of Cimbebasie included 
Cassinga, then Caconda, Bihe, Massaca, and Cuan- 
yama, and reached almost as far as the basin of the 
Upper Zambesi. Finally, in 1887, a post was found^ 
in Loanda itself, whence the mission passed to Ma- 
langa in 1890, and, recently, along the Congo, in the 
very heart of the Lunda country. A vicariate which 
was established, in 1837, in the Cape region to the 
south, to serve the needs of the European colony, 
has also been divided, and we now find there: the 
Vicariates Apostolic of Western Cape Oniony (1837); 
of Central Cape Colony (1874), and of Eastern Cape 
Colony (1847), served by English priests; the Orange 
River Prefecture, established by the Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost, and then made over to the Oblates of 
St. Francis of Sales at Troyes, and recently raised to a 
Vicariate (1898); and lastly, the Prefectures of Basu- 
toland (1894) and the Transvaal (1886); the Vicari- 
ates of the Orange Free State, now Orange River Col- 
ony (1886) and Natal (1850), served by the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate. On the East Coast the mission- 
ary movement had its beginning in the Island of Bour- 
bon (Reunion). Two Fathers of the Holy Ghost, 
Father Dalmond in 1848, and Father Monnet in 
1849, who had evangelized the Saint Maiy Island and 
the Island of Nossi-B6, were named, one after the 
other. Vicar Apostolic of Madagascar. Death, how- 
ever, prevented both from settling on the mainland. 
The mission was, therefore, entrusted, in 1850, to the 
Society of Jesus. In 1852, the Capuchin Fathers of 
the Savoy Province were placed in charge of the 
Seychelles mission, which was made a vicariate in 
1880. It was from Bourbon that Father Fava, one 
of the local clergy, who died, later, as Bishop of 
Grenoble, set out for Zanzibar in 1860. Shortly 
afterwards, the Fathers of the Holy Ghost took 
possession of this East Coast and extended their 
jurisdiction from the Portuguese prelature of Mozam- 
bique to Cape Gardafui, coming in touch in the mys- 
terious interior of the continent with the vagudy- 
defined boundaries which separated them from their 
brethren of the West Coast. The work had been 
b^un, but more missionaries were needed to prosecute 
it. These came, indeed, in grater numbers than men 
had dared to hope. In addition to the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate, founded at Marseiles by Mgr. de 
Mazenod, the following should be named: Ine Priests 
of the African Missions at Lyons, founded in 1859 
by Mgr. Marion de Br&ilhac, on the lines of the 
Missions Etrangeres at Paris; the Missionaries oi 
Our Lady of Mrica in Algeria, or White Fathers, 
found^ by the illustrious Cardinal Layig^erie in 1868, 
and destined to take an early and brilliant share in 
evangelization of the continent; the Oblates of St, 
Francis de Sales, at Troyes, alr^y mentioned; the 
Priests of the Sacred Heart, at St. Quentin, who Imve 
recently settled in the Congo FVee State. The Society 
of Jesus, moreover, never vanquished, was resuming 
its old place on the Dark Continent, in that same 
colony, as also in the 2kmbesi basin, and in Egypt. 
The Spanish Fathers of the Holy He^ of Mary 
long (since 1855) been labouring in Fernando Po and 
its dependencies; the Belgian missionaries of Scheut- 
lez-Bruxehes had succeeded the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost in the mis sions opened on the left bank of the 
Congo; German missionaries had followed their coxm- 
trymen to Togoland, the Kameruns, and Damara- 
land, in !l^t Africa; the Italian Capuchins, side by 
side with their French brethren among the Gallas, 
and fee Lazarists in Abyssinia, wished to take their 
share of missionary labour in the conquered posses- 
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sions of King Humbert in Erythrsea. We should 
add, to complete our list, that the Institute of Ve- 
rona, resuming its former undertaking, has been in 
charge of the Egyptian Sudan since 1872, and that 
the English missionaries of St. Joseph, from Mill Hill, 
have received from the White Fathers the Vicariate 
of the Upper Nile, in Northern Uganda. In a word, 
the missionary movement, begun amid so many dif- 
ficulties, has devdoped wonderfully, in every direc- 
tion, and it is comforting for the Catholic to see, at 
the banning of this twentieth centuiy, the heroism 
with which the missionaries are assailing the Dark 
Continent. In order to give a comprehensive view 
of the religious activity there, it wdll be instructive 
to quote in a single table the various jurisdictions 
into which Catholic Africa is divided, with their dates 
of establishment and the society in charge of each. 
The most recent statistics, which, unfortunately, are 
very far from being exact, give a total of 300,000 
faithful — ^362,177, according to Father J. B. Piolet — 
with 1,064 missionaries. The religious statistics of 
Africa, in 1906, may be ^ven as follows: Animists, 
Fetishists, 90,000,000; Mussulmans, 36,000,000; Jews 
(including the Flashes of Ethiopia), 300,000; other 
non-Christians (Parsees, Buddhists, etc.), 3,000; 
Christians: Monophysite Copts of Egypt, 150,000; 
Abyssinian Church, 3,000,000; Schismatic Greeks, 
Armenians, 2,000; Protestants, 400,000; Catholics, 
360,000; Total, 130,215,000. 

CATHOLIC AFRICA 


Date of 
erection 


Name 


Clergy 


Title 


1st 

Cen-I 

tury 

202 

1234 

1353 

1421 


f Alexandria (Coptic; 

( Patriarchate, 1895) 
Armenian bish^nc 
Hennopolis, Thebes 
(Coptic bishoprics, 
1895) 

[Carths«e — Timis (1884) 
Morocco (1859) 

Las Palmas (Canaries) 
Ceuta (joined to Cadiz) 


1514 Piiaehal (Madeira) 

1532 SSo Thiago do Cabo Verde 
1534 ^ Thom6 

1534 Angra (Azores) 

1612 Mozambique 

1640 1 Portuguese Congo (1865) 

1654 (Tripoli 

1740|Kemando-Po (1855) 

1765 Sen^^ 

1818 Western Cape Colony 


Secular clergy 


Franciscans j 
[Secular clergy 


! Secular cleiw. 
FathOTS of the 
Holy Ghost 
[Secular clergy, 
Society of Jesus 
Fathers of the| 
Holy Ghost 
Franciscans 
Sacred Heart of 
Mary (Barce- 
lona) 

Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost 
Secular clergy 


Patriarchate 


Bishoprics 

Archbishopric 

Prefecture 

Apostolic 

Bishopric 

Ancient 

bishopric 

Bishopric 


4< 


Prelature 

nutMui 

Prefecture 

Apostolic 

Vicariate 

Apostolic 

Prefecture 

Apo^lic 


1819 

1838 

1838 

1839 
1842 

1846 

1846 

1847 
1847 


Son Cristobal de la lla- 
guna (Santa Cmz, Tene- 
• rifle) 

Algiers 


[Abyspinia 



CMtas ‘ 

Egyptian Sudan 

Eastern Cape Colony 
Tort-Louis (Mauritnis) 


1848 Madagascar (Central) 
1848 Mayotte Islands, Noari- 
B^, Comores 


1850 


Saint-Denis (Rdtmion) 


Secular clergy 

Secular clergy. 
White Fathers 
Lazarists 

Franciscans 
Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost 
(Japuchins 
Institute of Ve- 
rona 

Secular clergy 
Secular clergy, ) 
Fathers of the [ 
Holy Ghost ) 
Jesuits 

Fathers - of the 
Holy Ghost 
rSecular cler-l 
J gy, Fathers 1 
1 of the Holy r 
LGhost J 


Archbishopric 
Vicariate Ap. 


Bishopric 

Vicariate Ap. 
Prefecture 
Apostolic 

Bishopric 


Date of 
erection 


1850'Natal 


Name 


Clergy 


Oblates of Mary 


1858 Sierra Leone 


1860 

1862 

1863 


Benin 

Northern Zanguebar 
Senegambia 


1866 

1866 

1868 


Oran 

'Constantine 
[Sahara (Ghardaia) 


Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost 
African Mis- 
sions, Lyons 
Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost 
Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost 
Secular clergy 

White Fathers 


1874 

1879 


[Central Cape Colony 
'Upper Cimbebasia 


1879 


Gold Coast 


1879 Zambesia 

1880 Upper Congo 


Secular clergy 
Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost 
African Mis- 
sions of Lyons 
Jesuits 

White Fathers 


1882 


Dahomey 


1883 

1884 


Southern Victoria-Ny- 
anza 

Upper Niger 


1884 

1885 
1^6 


Orange River 

Delta of the Nile 

Transvaal 
Orange Free State 


African Mis- 
sions of Lyons 
White Fathers 


African Mis- 

sions of Lyons 
C Oblates of 'j 

J St. Francis 
1 of Sales 
L(Troyes) , 
African Mis-] 

sions of Lyons 
Oblates of Mary 


Loango 


1887 


Tanganyika 
Unyanyembe 
Southern Zanguebar 


1888 

1889 

1890 


Congo Free State 
Lower Niger 
Kamerun 

French Upper Congo 


1891 Sahara and Sudan 

1892 Seychelles (Port Victoria) 
“ Lower Cimbebasia 


Fathers of the 
[Holy (jhost 
White Fathers 


Bavarian Bene- 
dictines 

Mission of 
Scheut 

Fathers of the 
Ho^ Ghost 
Pallotines 
Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost 
White Fathers 
Capuchins 
Oblates of Mary 


Togo 


1892 

1894 


Koango 
Upper Nile 


Northern Victoria-Ny- 
anza 

Erythraea 

Basutoland 


Foreign Mis-| 

sions of Steyl 
Jesuits 

Foreign Mis- 
sions of Mill Hill 
White Fathers 


Capuchins (Ital- 
ians) 

Oblates of Mary 


Title 


Vicariate 

Apostohc 


Diocese 

Prefecture 

Apostolic 


Vicariate 

Apostolie 

Mission 

Vicariate 

Apostolic 


Prefectures 

Apostolic 

Vicariate 

Apostolic 

Prefecture 

Apostolic 

Vicariate 

Apostolic 


Prefecture 

Apostolic 

Vicariate 

Apostolic 

Diocese 

Prefecture 

Apostolic 


Mission 

Vicariate 

Apostolic 


Prefecture 

Apostolic 


1895 Ivory Coast 

1896 Southern MadagMcar 


1897 


Nyussa 

Freach Guinea 


1898 


Welle 


African Mis- 
sions of Lyons 
Lazarists 

White Fathers 
Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost 
Premonstrants 


4i 


Vicariate 

Apostolic 

Prefecture 

Apostolic 


1901 


1903 


1904 


1905 

1906 


iNarthem Madagascar 
Upper Kassai 
Lunda (Angola) 

Shire 

Liberia 

Bata (Spanish Guinea) 

Stanley Falls 

Benadir 

Kenya 

Central Zanguebar 
Ubangi-Shari 


Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost 
Missions of 
Scheut 

Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost 
Company of 
Mary 

African Mis- 
sions of Lyons 
Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost 
Priests of the 
Sacred Heart 
Trinitarians 
Institute Conso- 
lata (Turin) 
Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost 
Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost 


Vicariate 

Apostolic 

Prefecture 

Apostolic 

Mission 


Prefecture 

Apostolic 


Mission 

Prefecture 

Apostolic 

Mission 

Vicariate 

Apostolic 

Prefecture 

Apostolic 
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RfiSUMfi OF DIOCESES AND MISSIONS 
IN 1906 




Vicar- 


j 

Total 1 

Clergy 

Dio- 

ceses 

lates 

Apos- 

tolic 

Prefec- 

turefa 

1 Prelatures 

Secular clergy 

1. Fathers of the Holy 

17 

1 

1 

1 

20 

Ghost (Pans) 


8 

7 

4 missions 

19 

2 Wffite Fathers (of Al- 






giers) 


7 

1 


8 

3. African Missions (Ly- 






ons) 


3 

4 


7 

4. Oblates of Mary (Rome) 


2 

3 


5 

5. Franciscans (Rome) 


1 

2 


3 

6. Capuchins (Rome) 

1 

1 

1 


3 

7. Jesuits (Rome) 


1 


2 missions 

3 

8. Lazansts (Pans) 

9 Sons of the Sacred 


2 



2 

Heart (Verona) 


1 



1 

to. Fathers of the Heart 






of Mary (Scheut-lez- 
Bruxelles) 


1 

1 


2 

11. Fathers of the Divine 






Word (Steyl) 

12. Seminary of Mill Hill 



1 


1 

(]x>ndon) 


1 



1 

13. Premonstrants (Tonger- 





I 

loo, Belgium) 



1 


1 

14. Oblates of St. Fran- 






cis of Sales (Troyes) 


1 



1 

15. Priests of the Seminary 






of St. Quentin (Rome) 



1 


1 

16. Pallotine Missionaries 






(Rome) 



1 


1 

17. Missionaries of the Con- 






solata (Turin) 




1 mission 

1 

18. Missionaries of the Im- 






maculate Heart of 
Mary (Barcelona) 


1 



1 

19. Trinitarians 



1 


1 

20. Bavarian Benedictines 


1 



1 

21. Company of Mary 
(Bless^ de Mont- 






fort) 



1 


1 


18 

32 

26 

8 

84 


To these Societies of missionary priests must be 
added a number of congregations of missionary 
brothers and sisters. (See also names of Princes, 
S^, Vicariates Apostolic, etc.) 

Bbown, The Story of Africa and its Erplcrers (London, 
1894); Oust, Africa rediviva (London, 1891); Keltib, The 
Partition of Africa (London, 1895); E. Recltts, NouveUe gSo^ 
graphie universelle — Afrique (Paris, 1885-88, tr. by Bjeane, 
New York, 1893); Vivien de St. Martin et Rousselet, 
Diet, de geographic universelle, et Supplement (Paris, 1879-97); 
Le Rot, Les Pygmees (Tours, 1905); Nassau, Feiichism in 
West Africa (London, 1904); Piolet, Les missions catholiques 
franpaises (Paris, 1902); Bonnbt-Maurt, L’Islamisme et le 
Christianisme en Afrique (Paris, 1906); Piolet, Questions 
d'Angleterre (Paris, 1906); Werner et Geopfier, Adas dea 
Missions cat^liques (Lyons, 1886); Hansen, Missionskarte 
von Afrika (Steyl, 1903). Consult especially the official list of 
Catholic missions, published in Rome about eve^ three years; 
Missiones calholicce curd S. C. de Propagandd Fide descriptoe, 

Alexander Le Roy. 

African Church, Early. — The name, Early African 
Church, is given to the Christian communities in- 
habiting the region known politically as Roman 
Africa, and comprised geographically within the 
following limits, namely: the Mediterranean littoral 
between Cyrenaica on the east and the river Amp- 
saga (now the Rummel) on the west; that part of 
it which faces the Atlantic Ocean being called 
Mauretania. These Christian conmnmities, appar- 
ently, extended only as far as the neighbourhood of 
Tangiers (Tangi). The evangdization of Africa fol- 
lowed naudi the same lines as those traced by Roman 
civilization. Starting from Carthage, it overran 
Proconsular ^ Africa and Numidia, and grew less 
thorough as it drew near to Mauretania. 

History. — ^The delimitation of the ecclesiastical 
boundaries of the African Church is a matter of great 
difficulty. Again and again the Roman political 
authorify rearranged the provincial divisions, and 
on various occasions the ecclesiastical authorities 
conformed the limits of their respective jurisdictions 
to those of the civil power. These limits, however, 
were not only liable to successive rectification, but 


in some cases they were not even clearly marked. 
Parts of Mauretania always remained independent; 
the mountainous region to the west of the Aur§ 
(Middle Atlas), and the plateaux above the Tell, 
never became Roman. The high lands of the Sahara 
and all the country west of the Atlas range were in- 
habited by the nomad tribes of the Getuli, and there 
are neither churches nor definite ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations to be found there. Christianity filtered 
in, so to speak, little by little. Bishoprics were 
founded among the converts, as the need for them 
arose; were moved, possibly, from place to place, and 
disappeared, without leaving a trace of their exist- 
ence. The historical period of the African Church 
begins in 180 with groups of martyrs. At a some- 
what later date the writings of TertuHian tell us how 
rapidly African Christianity had grown. It had 
passed the Roman military lines, and spread among 
the peoples to the south and southeast of the Aur4. 
About the year 200 there was a violent persecution 
at Carthage and in the provinces held by the Ro- 
mans. We gain information as to its various phases 
from the martyrdom of St. Perpetua and the trea- 
tises of TertuHian. Christianity, however, did not 
even then cease to make distant conquests; Chris- 
tian epitaphs are to be found at Aumale, dated 
227, and at Tipasa, dated 238. These dates are as- 
sure. If we rely on texts less definite, yet of great 
value, we may admit that the evangelization of 
Northern Africa b^n very early. By the opening 
of the third century there was a large Ghinstian 
population in the towns and even in the country 
districts, which included not only the poor, but also 
persons of the highest rank. A council held at 
Carthage about the year 220 was attended ^ 
eighteen bishops from the province of Numidia. 
Another council, held in the time of St. Cyprian, 
about the middle of the third century, was attended 
by eighty-seven bishops. At this period the Afri- 
can Church went through a very gmve crisis. The 
long peace had caused the faithful to relax the vir- 
tues needed in times of persecution. The Emperor 
Decius published an edict, the effect of which was 
to make many martyrs and confessors, and not a 
few apostates. A certain bishop, followed by his 
whole community, was to be seen sacrificing to the 
gods. The apostates (see Lapsi) and the timid 
who had lx)ught a certificate of apostasy for money 
(see Libellatici) became so numerous as to fancy 
that they could lay down the law to the Church, 
and demand their restoration to ecclesiastical com- 
munion, a state of affairs which gave rise to con- 
troversies and deplorable troubles. Yet the Church 
of Africa had martyrs, even at such a time. The 
names of St. C3rprian of Carthage, of the martyrs of 
Massa Candida, of Theogenes of Hippo, Agapius and 
Secundus at Ciria, of James, Marianus, and others; 
of Lucian, Montanus, and their companions, ^owed 
that there were still brave and sincere Chri^ians to 
be found in her fold. The p^ecutions at the end 
of the third, and at the beginning of the fourth, 
century did not only make martyrs; they also gave 
rise to" a heresy which claimed that Christians could 
deliver the sacred books and the archives of the 
Church to the officers of the State, without lapsing 
from the faith. (See Traditorbs.) 

The accession of Constantine found, the African 
Church rent by controversies and heresies; Catholics 
and Donatists contended not only in wordy warfare, 
but also in a violent and sanguinary way. A law of 
Constantine (318) deprived the Donatists of their 
churches, most of which they had taken from the 
Catholics. They had, however, grown so powerful 
that even such a measure failed to crush them; so 
numerous were they that a Donatist Council, held 
at Carthace. in 327, was attended by 270 bishops. 
Atl5n]^ at reconciliation, suggested by the Em- 
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peror Constantius, only widened the breach, and led 
to armed repression, an ever-growing disquiet, and 
an enmity that becanae more and more embittered. 
Yet, in the very midst of these troubles, the Primate 
of Carthage, Gratus, declared (in the year 349): 
“God has restored Africa to religious unity.” Ju- 
lian’s accession (361) and his permission to all 
religious exiles to return to their homes added to 
the troubles of the African Church. A Dqnatist 
bishop sat in the heretical see of Carthage, in op- 
position to the orthodox bishop. One act of vio- 
lence followed another and begot new conflicts, 
^bout this period, Optatus, Bishop of Milevi, began 
bo combat the sect by his writings. A few years 
later, St. Augustine (q. v.), converted at Milan, re- 
turned to his native land, and entered the lists 
against every kind of error. Paganism had by that 
time ceased to be a menace; in 399 the temples 
were closed at Carthage. Nevertheless the energy 
and genius of Augustine were abundantly occupied 
in training the cle^ and instructing the faithful, as 
well as in theological controversy with the heretics. 
For forty years, from 390 to 430, the Councils of 
Carthage (see Apeican" Synods), which reunited a 
great part of the African Episcbpate, public discus- 
sions with the Donatists, sermons, homilies, scriptural 
commentaries, followed almost without interval; an 
unparalleled activity which had commensurate re- 
sults. The Pelagian heresy, which had made great 
strides in Africa, was condemned at the Council of 
Carthage in 412. Donat Lsm, also, and Semi-Pela- 
gianism (see Donatism, Pelagianism) were stricken 
to death at an hour when political events of the 
utmost gravity changed the history and the destiny 
of the African Church. Boniface, County of Africa, 
had summoned the Vandals to Africa in 426, and 
by 429 the invasion was completed The barbari- 
ans advanced rapidly, and made themselves masters 
of cities and provinces. In 430 St. Augustine died, 
during the siege of Hippo; nine years later Geiserich, 
King of the Vandals, took possession of Carthage. 
Then b^an for the African Church an era of per- 
secution of a kind hitherto unknown. The Van- 
dals were Arians and sectaries. Not only did they 
wish to establish’ their own Arian sect, but they 
were bent on the destruction of Catholicism. 
The churches which the invasion had left stand- 
ing were either transferred to the Arians or with- 
drawn from the Catholics and closed to public 
worship. The intervention of the Emperor Zeno 
(474-491) and the conclusion of a treaty of peace 
with Geiserich, were followed by a transient calm. 
The churches were opened, and the Catholics were 
allowed to choose a bishop (476), but the death of 
Geiserich, and the edict of Hunnerich, in 484, niade 
matters worse than before. A contemporary writer, 
Victor of Vita (q. v.), has told us what we know of 
this long history of the Vandal ^rsecution. Even 
in such a condition of peril, the Christians of Africa 
were far from showing those virtues which might 
be looked for in a time of persecution. It is true that 
Salvius of Marseilles (q. v.) is prone to exaggeration 
in all that he says, but he gives us a most deplomble, 
and not wholly inaccurate, account of the crimes of 
all kinds which made Africa one of the most wretched 
provinces in the world. Nor had the Vandals es- 
caped the effects of this moral corruption, which 

a destroyed their power and eventually ef- 
their ruin. During the last years of Vandal 
rule in Africa, St. Fulgentius (q. v.), Bishop of 
Ruspe, exerci^ a fortunate innuence over the 
princes of the dynasty, who were no longer ignorant 
barbarian , but whose culture, wholly Koman and 
Byzantine, equaled that of their native subjects. 
Yet the Vandal - monarchy, which had lasted for 
nearly a century, seemed less firmly established than 
at its beginning. Hilderich, who succeeded Thrasa- 


mond in 523, vras too cultured and too mild a prince 
to impose his will on others. Gilimer made an at- 
tempt to deprive him of power, and, proclaimed 
King of the Vandals in 531, marched on Carthage 
and dethroned Hilderich. His cause appeared to be 
completely successful, and his authority firmly es- 
tablished, when a Byzantine fleet appeared off the 
coast of Africa. The naval battle of Decimum 
(13 September, 533) destroyed, in a few hours, the sea- 
power of the Vandals. The landing of the Byzantine 
army, the taking of Carthage, the flight of Gilimer, 
and the battle of Trica'nianim, about the middle of 
December, completed their destruction and their dis- 
appearance. 

The victor, Belisarius, had but to show him- 
self in order to reconquer the greater part of 
the coast, and to place the cities under the au- 
thority of the Emperor Justinian. A council held 
at Carthage in 534 was attended by 220 bishops, 
representing all the churches. It issued a decree 
forbidding the public exercise of Arian worship. 
The establishment of Byzantine rule, however, was 
far from restoring unity to the African Church. The 
Councils of Carthage brought together the bishops 
of Proconsular Africa, Byzacena, and Numidia, but 
those of Tripolitana and Mauretania were absent. 
Mauretania had, in fact, regained its political auton- 
omy, during the Vandal period. A native dynasty 
had been set up, and the Byzantine army of occu- 
pation never succeeded in conquering a part of the 
country so far from their base at Carthage. 

The reign of Justinian marks a sad period in the 
history of the African Church, due to the part taken 
by the clergy in the matter known as that of the 
Tria CapUxda (See Three Chapters). While one 
part of the episcopate wasted its time and energies 
in fruitless theological discussions, others failed of 
their duty. It was under these circumstances that 
Pope Gregory the Great sent men to Africa, whose 
lofty character contributed greatly to increase the 
prestige of the Roman Church. The notary Hilaras 
became in some sense a papal legate with authority 
over the African bishops. He left them in no doubt 
as to their duty, instructed or reprimanded them, 
and summoned coimcils in the Pope’s name. With 
the help, of the metropolitan of Carthage, he suc- 
ceeded in restoring unity, peace, and ecclesiastical 
discipline in the African Church, which drew strength 
from so fortunate a change even so surely as the 
See of Rome gained in respect and authority. This 
renewal of vigour, however, was not of long dura- 
tion. The Arabs, who had conquered Egypt, made 
their way into Africa, In 642 they occupied Barca 
and Cyxenaica; in 643 they conquered part of the 
Tripolitana. In 647 the Caliph Othman gave orders 
for a direct attack on Africa, and an army which had 
gained a victory at Sbeitla withdrew on payment of 
a large ransom. Some years of respite ensued. The 
African Church showed its firm attachment to 
orthodoxy by remaining loyal to Pope Martin I (649- 
655) in his conflict with the Emperor of Byzantium. 
The last forty years of the seventh century witnessed 
the gradual fall of the fragments of Byzantine Africa 
into the hands of the Arabs. The Berber, or native 
tribes, which before this had seemed on the way to 
conversion to the Gospel, passed in a short time, 
and without resistance, to Islam. Carthage (q. v.) 
was taken by the Arabs in 695. Two years later it 
was re-entered by the Patrician John, but only for 
a brief period; in 698 Hassan once more took posses- 
sion of the capital of Northern Africa. In this over- 
whelming disaster of the Arab invasion the Churches 
of Africa were blotted out. Not that all tos de- 
stroyed, but that the remnant of CMstian life- was 
so small as to be matter for eruchtion. rather than 
for history. 

Christian Literature of Africa. — ^T he eede^ 
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siastical literature of Christian Africa is the most 
important of Latin Christian literatures. The first 
name which presents itself is that of Tertullian (q. v.), 
an admirable writer, much of whose w’ork w’e still 
possess, notwithstanding the lacunce due to lost w’rit- 
ings. Such works as the “Passio S. Perpetuse” have 
been attributed to him, but the great apologist stands 
so complete that he has no need to borrovr from 
others. Xot that Tertullian is alw’ays remarkable 
for style, ideas, and theology, but he has furnished 
matter for very suggestive studies. His style, in- 
deed, is often exaggerated, but his faults are those 
of a period not far removed from the great age of 
Latin literature. Nor are all his ideas alike novel 
and original, so that w^hat seems actually to be his 
ovm gains in importance on that very account. In 
contradistinction to the apologists of, and before, 
his time, Tertullian refused to make Christian 
apologetics merely defensive; he appealed to the law 
of the Empire, claimed the right to social existence, 
and took the offensive. His theology is sometimes 
daring, and even inaccurate; his morality inad- 
missible through very excess. Some of the treatises 
which have come down to us were written after he 
had become separated from the Church; yet, what- 
ever verdict may be passed upon this great man, 
his works remain among the most valuable of Chris- 
tian antiquity. The lawyer, Minucius Felix, has 
shown so much literary skill in his short treatises 
of a few pages that he has deservedly attained to 
fame. The correspondence, treatises, and sermons 
of St. Cyprian (q. v.), Bishop of Carthage, belong 
approximately to the middle of the third centuiy, 
the correspondence forming one of the most valuable 
sources for the history of Christianity in Africa and 
the West during his time. ^ His relations with the 
Church of Rome, the councils of Carthage, his end- 
less disputes with the African bishops, take the place, 
to some extent, of the lost documents of the period. 
St. Cyprian, indeed, although an orator before he 
became a bishop, is not TertuUian^s equal in the 
matter of style. His treatises are weU composed, and 
written with art; they do not, however, contain that 
inexhaustible abundance of views and perspectives 
which are the sole privilege of certain very lofty 
minds. Amobius, the author of an apology for 
Christianity, is of a secondary interest; ^ctantius 
(q. V.), more cultured and more literary, only be- 
longs to Africa by reason of the richness of his genius. 
The peculiar bent of his talent is purely Ciceronian, 
nor was he trained in the schools of his native land. 
Among these, each of whom has his name and place, 
there moved others, almost unknown, or hidden 
imder an impenetrable anonymousness. Writings 
collected among the Spuria of Latin literature have 
been sometimes attributed to Tertullian, sometimes 
to St. Cyprian, or even to Pope Victor, the con- 
temporary of the Emperor Commodus; they need not, 
however, detain us here. Other authors, again, such 
as Maximius of Madaura and Victorians, stand, with, 
Optatus of Milevi, in the front rank of African 
literature in the fourth century, before the appear- 
ance of St. Augustine. 

The literaiy labours of St. Augustine are so closely 
connected with his work as a bishop, that it is diffi- 
cult, at the present time, to separate one from the 
other. He wrote not for the sake of writing, but 
for the sake of doing. From the year 386 onward, 
his treatises appeared every year. Such profusenei^ 
is often detrimental to their literary worth; but 
what is more iniurious, however, was his own care- 
lessness concerning beauty of fomo, of wMch he hardly 
ever seems to think in his solicitude about other 
thin^ ^ His one aim above all else is to ensure 
conviction; the result is that we owe to the mere 
sptodour of his genius the few beautiful passages 
which have fallen from his pen. It is to the loftiness 
I.— 13 


of^ his thought, rather than to the culture of his 
mind, that we ow'e certain pages w^hich are admirable, 
but not perfect. The language of Augustine was 
Latin indeed, but a Latin that had already entered 
on its decline. His desire was to be understood, 
not to be admired, which explains the shortcoming 
of his work in respect of style. But when from his 
style we pass to his thoughts, we may admire almost 
unreservedly. Even here we find occasional traces 
of bad taste, but it is the taste of his period: florid, 
fond of glitter, puns, refinements — in a word, of the 
wreaknesses of contemporary Latin. Of all St. Au- 
gustine's vast labours those which hold the first 
place, as they hold one of the first among Christian 
writings, are: The “Confessions,” the “City of God,” 
and the “Commentary on the Gospel of St. John.” 
As regards theology, his works gave Christianity an 
impulse the effect of which was felt for centuries; 
the doctrine of the Trinity supplied him with matter 
for the most finished exposition to be found among 
the works of the Doctors of the Church. Other 
writers, theologians, poets, or historians, are to be 
met with after St. Augustine’s time, but their names, 
honourable as they are, cannot compare in fame 
with the great ones which we have recorded as be- 
longing to the third and fourth centuries. The 
endeavour of St. Fulgentius, Bishop of Ruspe, is to 
think and write as a faithful disciple of St. Augus- 
tine. Dracontius, a meritorious poet, lacks eleva- 
tion; only an occasional line deserves a place among 
the poetry which does not die. Victor of Vita, an 
impetuous historian, makes us sometimes wish, in 
presence of his too literary descriptions, for the 
monotonous simplicity of the chronicles, with their 
rigorous exactness. In the theological or historical 
writings of Facundus of Hermiane, Verecundus, and 
Victor of Tuimunum, may be found bursts of pa^ion 
not wholly without merit from a literary standpoint, 
but which not seldom leave us doubtful as to the 
historical accurary of their narratives or their remin- 
iscences. 

The writings of African authors, e. g. Tertullian 
and St. Augustine, are full of quotations drawn from 
the Sacred Scriptures. These fragmentary texts are 
among the most ancient witnesses to the Latin Bible, 
and are of great importance, not only in connection 
with the formation of the style and vocabuktry of the 
Christian writers of Africa, but also in r^rd to the 
establishment of the biblical text. Africa is repre- 
sented at the present day by a group of texts in 
which is preserved a version commonly known as 
the “African Version” of the New Testament. It 
may now be taken as certain that there never existed 
in early Christian Africa an official Latin text known 
to all the Churches, or used by the faithful to the 
exclusion of all others. The African bishops will- 
ingly allowed corrections to be made in a copy of 
the Sacred Scriptures, or even a reference, when nec- 
essary, to the Greek text. With some exceptions, 
it was the Septuagint text that prevailed, for the 
Old Testament, until the fourth century. In the 
case of the New, the MSS. were of the western type. 
(See Bible, Canon.) On this basis there arose a 
variety of translations and interpretations. This 
well-established fact as to the existence of a number 
of versions of the Bible of Africa does not imply, 
however, that there was no one version more widdy 
used and more generally received than the rest, 
i. e. the version which is found nearly complete in 
the works of St. Cyprian. Yet even this version was 
not without rivals. Apart from the discrepancies 
to be found in two quotations of the same text in 
the works of two different authors, and sometimes of 
the same author, we now know that of several books 
of Scripture there were versions wholly independent 
of each other. No fewer than three different versions 
of Daniel are to be found in use in Africa during the 
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third century; in the middle of the fourth the 
Donatist Tychonius uses and collates two versions 
of the Apocalypse. 

Liturgy. — The liturgy of the African Church is 
known to us from the WTitings of the Fathers, but 
there exists no complete work, no litui^ical book, 
belonging to it. The writings of Tertullian, of 
St. Cyprian, of St. Augustine are full of valuable 
indications which permit us to conclude that the 
liturgy of Africa presented many and characteristic 
points of contact with the liturgy of the Roman 
Church. The liturgical year comprised the feasts 
in honour of Our Lord and a great number of feasts 
of martyrs, which are offset by certain days of 
penance. Africa, however, does not seem to have 
conformed rigorously, in this matter, with Tvhat 
was elsewhere customary. The station days (q. v.), 
Wednesday and Friday, were not of universal ob- 
ser\"ance; they are even spoken of, at times, as 
rigours suitable to the Montanist sect. The fast of 
these days was not continued beyond the third hour 
after noon. Easter in the African Church had the 
same character as in other Church^; it continued 
to draw a part of the year into its orbit by fixing 
the date of Lent and of the Paschal season, while 
Pentecost and the Ascension likewise gravitated 
around it. Christmas and the Epiphany were kept 
clearly apart, and had fixed dates. The cultus of 
the martyrs is not alwajrs to be distinguished from 
that of the dead, and it is only by degrees that the 
line was drawn between the martyrs who were to 
be invoked and the dead w’ho were to be prayed 
for. The prayer (petition) for a place of refresh- 
ment, refrigerium, bears witness to the belief of an 
interchange of help between the living and the de- 
parted. In addition, moreover, to the prayer for 
the dead, we find in Africa the prayer for certain 
classes of the living. (See African Liturgy.) 

Dialects. — Several languages were used simul- 
taneously by the people of Africa; the northern part 
seems at first to have been a Latin-speating 
country’'. Indeed, previous to, and during the first 
centuries of, our era we find there a flourishing Latin 
literature, many schools, and famous rhetoricians. 
However, Greek was currently spoken at Carthage 
in the second century; some of Tertullian's treatises 
were written also in Greek. The steady advance of 
Roman civilization caused the neglect and abandon- 
ment of that tongue. At the b^inning of the third 
century an African, chosen at random, would have 
expressed himself more easily in Greek than in 
Latin; two hundred years later, St. Augustine and 
the poet Dracontius had at best but a slight knowl- 
edge of Greek. As to local dialects, we ^ow little. 
No work of Christian literature written in Punic 
has come down to us, though there can be no doubt 
but that the clergy and faithful used a language 
much spoken in Carth^e and in the coast towns of 
the Proconsular Province. The lower and middle 
classy spoke Punic, and the Circumcellion (q. v.) 
heretics were to be among the last of its defenders. 
The Christian writers almost wholly ignore the native 
Libyan, or Berber, dialect. St. Augustine, indeed, 
tells us that this speech was only in use among the 
nomad tribes. 

Leclercq, VAfrique chritienne (Paris, 1904); Idem., in 
the Diet, d'arched. chret. et de lit., I, 576-775. 

H. Leclercq. 

African Liturgy. — This liturgy was in use not 
only in the old Roman province of Africa of which 
Carthage was the capital, but also in Numi^a and 
Mauretania; in fact, in all of Northern Africa from 
the borders of Egypt west to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Christianity was introduced into proconsular Africa 
in the latter half of the second century, probably by 
missionaries from Rome, and then spread rapidly 
through the other African provinces. The language 


of the liturgy was Latin, modified somewhat by the 
introduction of many Africanisms. It is probably 
the oldest Latin liturgy, since it had been in use long 
before the Roman Church changed her official lan- 
guage from the Greek to the Latin idiom. A study 
of the African liturgy might thus be very useful to 
trace the origin and development of the different 
rites, and to determine what influence one rite had 
upon another. Since the African Church was always 
dependent upon Rome, always devoted to the See 
of St. Peter, and since there was constant communi- 
cation betw’een Africa and Rome concerning ecclesi- 
astical affairs, it may easily be supposed that liturgi- 
cal questions were raised, different customs discussed, 
and possibly the customs or formulas of one church 
adopted by the other. At a later date the African 
liturgy would seem to have exercised some influence 
upon the Mozarabic and Galilean liturgies. The 
great similarity in some of the phraseology, etc., 
would show a common origin or a mutual dependence 
of the liturgies. The African liturgy may be con- 
sidered in two different periods: the ante-Nicene 
period, when the Church was suffering persecution 
and could not freely develop the forms of public 
worship, and when the liturgical prayers and acts 
had not become fixed; and the post-Nicene period, 
when the simple, improvised forms of prayer gave 
way to more elaborate, set formularies, and the primi- 
tive liturgical actions evolved into grand and formal 
ceremonies. 

I. Ante-Nicene Period. — It is a difficult matter 
to reconstruct the ancient African liturgy since there 
are so few available data; tor instance, owing to the 
ravages of time and of the Saracens, no Hturgical 
codices now survive; in the works of the early 
Fathers or ecclesiastical writers, and in the acts of 
the councils there are but few quotations from the 
liturgical books, and not many references to the 
words or ceremonies of the litur^. In the first, or 
ante-Nicene period, it may be said there were only 
two writers who furnish useful information on the 
subject — Tertullian and St. Cyprian. The writings 
of Tertullian are especially rich in descriptions of 
ecclesiastical customs, or in clear allusions to existing 
rites and usages. Some additional information 
may be gained from the acts of the early martyrs, 
e. g. the Acts of St. Perpetua and St. Felicitas, 
which are quite authentic and authoritative. Fi- 
nally, the inscriptions on Christian monuments 
give much confirmatory evidence on the beliefs and 
practices of the time. From these various sources 
one may learn some of the customs which were; 
peculiar to the African Church, and what formu- 
laries and ceremonies were common to all the Western 
churches. The prayers of the Christians were either 
private or liturgcal. Privately they prayed every 
morning and evening, and many of them prayed 
frequently during the day; for example, at the third, 
sixth, and ninth hours, before meals, and before 
imdertaking any unusual work or enterprise. The 
liturgical prayers were said chiefly during the re- 
unions of the faithful to observe the vigils, or to cele- 
brate the agape and the Holy Eucharist. These 
Christian assemblies in Africa seem to have been 
modelled on the same plan as those in other coimtries. 
They imitated, in a certain measure, the services of 
the Jewish synagogue, adding thereto the Eucharistic 
sacrifice and some institutions peculiar to Christi- 
anity. In these reunions three elements are easily 
distinguishable: psalmody, the reading of passages- 
from the Old and New Testaments, and prayer, to 
which a homily on the Scripture was generally added. 
Such meetings were sometimes distinct from the 
Mass, but sometimes they formed a preparation for 
the celebration of the divine mysteries. The elders, 
of the Church presided over the assembly, instruc- 
tions and exhortations were given, prayers recited 
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for the needs of the Church, the necessities of the 
brethren were considered and pro\dded for, and 
various business pertaining to the Christian com- 
munity was transacted; and finally, the agape w’as 
celebrated as a fitting conclusion to a reunion of 
the disciples of Christ. The agape seems to have 
been celebrated in Africa in the same manner as in 
other countries, and to have degenerated into an 
abuse to be suppressed here, as well as elsewhere. 

These liturgical meetings generally took place at 
night, or just before dawn, and hence Tertullian 
speaks of such an assembly as a ccetus antelvmnus, 
a “ meeting before the dawn” (Apol., ii), while others 
speak of it as a vigil. Possibly the hour was chosen 
to commemorate the time of the Resurrection of the 
Lord, or perhaps it was selected to enable the Chris- 
tians in times of persecution to evade their perse- 
cutors. The true Christian liturgy, in a strict sense 
of the word, is the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
the sacrifice of the New Law. This generally followed 
the long prayers of a vigil, and even to-day some 
traces of the vigil survive, since a similarity may 
easily be noticed between the prayers for the ancient 
vigils, and the first, or preparatory part of the Mass; 
or perhaps even more clearly in the first part of the 
Masses for the Ember days, or the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified on Good Friday. Thus the Holy Eucharist 
was celebrated very early in the morning ordinarily, 
and the regular day chosen for assisting at the sacri- 
fice and partaking of Holy Communion was the Sun- 
day, in commemoration of the Resurrection of Christ. 
The Sabbath was not observed by the Christians in 
the Jewish sense, and the Jewish festivals were also 
abandoned, as is evident from the words of Ter- 
tullian (De idolatria, xiv), speaking of the observance 
of festivals by Christians, “to whom Sabbaths are 
strange, and the new-moons and festivals formerly 
beloved by God ”. The Sunday was now the Lord's 
day, a day of rejoicing, on which it was forbidden to 
fast and to pray in a kneeling posture. “ We count 
fasting or kneeling in worship on the Lord's day to 
be unlawful”. (Tert., De corona, iii.) 

When Sunday was thus kept in honour of the 
Resurrection it was only natural that Friday should 
be considered the appropriate day for commemorating 
the passion and death of Christ, and hence the early 
Christians met for prayer on Friday. There was also 
a reunion on Wednesdays, whose origin cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for. The Wednesday and 
Friday meetings were known to Tertullian by the 
name of stations (stationes). In Africa it appears 
to have been the custom to celebrate the Holy 
Eucharist on station days, although it does not seem 
to have been the practice in other churches. Every- 
where these were days of fasting, but as the fast lasted 
only until the ninth hour, the liturgy would be 
celebrated and communion distributed about that 
time in the afternoon. Of all the Sundays, the feast 
of Easter was the greatest, and was celebrated with 
medal solemnity. Good Friday, called by Tertullian 
'^Pascha'', was a day of strict fast, which was pro- 
longed through Holy Saturday. This latter day was 
only a day for the preparation for the feast of Easter; 
but still it was the most solenm vi^l during the year, 
and the one on which all the vigils were modelled. 
Holy Saturday does not seem to have had any special 
liturgical service assi^ed, the present service being 
the ancient Easter vigil anticipated. Possibly the 
vigil of Easter was observed so solemnly on account 
of the tradition that the Lord would return to judge 
the world on the feast of Easter, and the early 
Christians hoped He would find them watching. 
Easter in TertuUian's time was followed by a period 
of fifty days' rejoicing until Pentecost, which was 
considered as the close of the Easter season rather 
than as a solemn feast with a special significance. 
In the third century Lent, as a period of forty days' 


fasting, was unknown in Africa. Of the greater im- 
movable feasts the earlier writers appear to know 
nothing; hence Christmas, the Circumcision, the 
Epiphany, the festivals of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the feasts of the Apostles do not seem to have been 
celebrated. The festivals of local martyrs seem to 
have taken precedence over what are now regarded 
as the greatest feasts of the Church, and their anni- 
versaries were celebrated long before the great im- 
movable feasts were introduced. Such celebrations 
were purely local, and it was only at a much later 
date that commemorations of foreign saints were 
made. The early Christians had a great devotion 
t.(>wards the martyrs and confessors of the faith, 
carefully preserved and venerated their relics, made 
pilgrimages to their tombs, and sought to be buried 
as near as possible to the relics of the martyrs, and 
hence the anniversaries of the local saints were 
celebrated with great solemnity. Thus the calendar 
of the African Church in the ante-Nieene period was 
rather restricted, and contained but a comparatively 
small number of feast days. 

Among the liturgical functions, the celebration 
of Mass, or of the Holy Eucharist, occupies the most 
important place. Although the early writers speak 
in a guarded manner concerning these sacred mys- 
teries, still they give much precious information on 
the liturgy of their age. The Mass seems to have 
been divided into the Mass of the catechumens, and 
the Mass of the faithful, and among the orthodox 
Christians the catechumens were rigidly excluded 
from assisting at the sacrifice proper. Bread and 
wine are used as the matter of tne sacrament, but a 
little water is added to the wine to signify the union 
of the people with Christ. St. Cj^rian severely 
condemns certain bishops who used only water in 
the chalice, declaring that water is not the essential 
matter of the sacrifice, and its exclusive use renders 
the sacrament invalid. Both Tertullian and St. 
Cyprian have passages which seem to give the form 
of the Eucharist in the very words of Christ as quoted 
in the Holy Scripture. Sometimes there is great 
similarity between their words and the phraseology 
of the Roman canon. There are allusions to the 
Preface, the Sanctus, the commemoration of CSbirist, 
the Pater nos ter, and to different acclamations. 
Tertullian speaks often of the kiss of peace, and 
considers the ceremony very important. Refer- 
ences are also made to a litany wmch was recited 
during the Mass, but no precise information is given 
concerning its place in the liturgy. At Mass the 
faithful received communion under both species, 
tmder the species of bread from the bishop or priest, 
and under the species of wine from the deacon, and 
each one, after receiving communion, answered 
“Amen” to profess his faith in the sacrament. 
Sometimes the faithful carried the Host home, and 
there communicated themselves, especially in times 
of persecution. Communion seems to have been 
received fasting, as Tertullian implies wheii he 
inquires what a pagan husband vriU think of the 
food of which his Christian wife partakes before any 
other food. The early Christians appear to have 
communicated frequently, even every day, especially 
during a period of persecution. The greatest rever- 
ence was shown to the Sacred Species, so the faithful 
strove to be free from all stain of grievous sin, and 
deemed it a serious fault to allow any of the conse- 
crated elements to fall to the ground. 

Baptism, as the initiatory rite of Christianity, is 
mentioned frequently by the early writers; Tertullian 
wrote a special treatise on this sacrament, describing 
the preparation required for it, and the ceremonies 
accompanying it. The catechumens should prepare 
for the reception of baptism by frequent prayers, by 
fasts, and vigils. Although he usually speaks of the 
baptism of adults, still he admits the baptism of 
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infants, but seems to be somewhat opposed to this 
practice, which "was commended by St. Cyprian. 
The time set for the solemn administration of bap- 
tism was Easter, or any day bet'ween Easter and 
Pentecost, but Tertullian declares that as every 
day belongs to the Lord it might be conferred at 
any time. He holds that it should be administered 
by the bishop, who, however, may delegate a priest 
or deacon to act in his place, although in certain 
cases he would permit laymen to baptize. Any 
kind of water may serve as the matter of the sacra- 
ment, and the water is used to baptize the catechu- 
men ‘‘in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost”. The mode of baptizing was by 
triple immersion in the font, which had already 
been blessed. Many beautiful symbolical cere- 
monies accompanied the rite of baptism. Before 
the candidate for baptism entered the font he re- 
nounced the devil with his pomps and his angels. 
There was also a creed to be recited by the candidate 
for baptism, probably an African form of the Apostles’ 
Creed. Tertullian gives several different forms of 
this rule of faith. After the neophyte ascended 
from the font he received a drink of milk and honey, 
and was then anointed with consecrated oil. Ter- 
tullian also states that the neophyte was signed 
with the sign of the cross, that he received the im- 
position of hands with the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, and that the newly baptized Christian then 
partook of his first holy communion. Tertullian 
explains many of these ceremonies in his treatise on 
the Resurrection (viii). “The flesh indeed is 
washed in order that the soul may be cleansed; 
the flesh is anointed, that the soul may be conse- 
crated; the flesh is signed (with the sign of the 
cross) that the soul too majr be fortified; the flesh is 
shadowed with the imposition of hands, that the 
soul also may be illuminated by the spirit; the flesh 
feeds on the Body and Blood of Christ, that the soul 
likewise may fatten on its God.” 

The testimbnies relating to the Sacrament of 
Penance describe principally the public penances 
imposed for grievous sins, and the absolution of the 
penitents after the public penances had been per- 
formed to the satisfaction of the Church. Ter- 
tullian at first asserted that the Church had the power 
of forgiving all kinds of sins, but after becoming a 
Montanist he denied that this power extended to 
certain most heinous crimes, andf then ridiculed the 
practice of the Pope and the Roman Church, who 
denied absolution to no Christian that was truly 
penitent for his sins. In writing sarcastically of 
the mode of procedure in use at Rome in the time of 
Pope St. CaUixtus, he probably gives a good descrip- 
tion of the manner in which a penitent sinner was 
absolved and readmitted into communion with the 
faithful. He narrates how the penitent, “clothed 
in a hair-shirt and covered with ashes, appears before 
the assembly of the faithful craving absolution, how 
he prostrates Hmself before the priests and widows, 
seizes the hem of their garments, kisses their foot- 
prints, clasps them by the knees”, how the bishop, 
m the meantime, addresses the people, exhorting 
them by the recital of the parable of the lost sheep 
to be merciful and show pity to the poor penitent 
who asks for pardon. The bishop prayed for the 
penitents, and the bishop and priests imposed hands 
upon them as a sign of absolution and restoration 
into the communion of the Church. Although 
Tertullian in these words wished to throw ridicule 
on what he deemed excessive laxity at Rome, still 
he describes faithfully rites which seem to have been 
in use in the Church of Africa also, since elsewhere 
in his writings he mentions doing penance in sack- 
cloth and ashes, of weeping for sins, and of asking the 
forgiveness of the faithful. St. Cyprian also writes 
of the different acts of penance, of the confession of 


sin, of the manner in which the public penance was 
performed, of the absolution given by the priest, 
and of the imposition of the hands of the bishop and 
priests tlirough 'which the penitents regained their 
rights in the Church. 

Tertullian speaks of the nuptial blessing pro- 
nouncetl by the Church on the marriage of Christians, 
asking “ how he could sufficiently extol the happiness 
of that marriage which is cemented by the Church, 
confirmed by the oblation, sealed 'with the benedic- 
tion, which the angels proclaim, which is ratified by 
the Heavenly Father”. Christian marriage thus 
seems to have been celebrated publicly before the 
Church with more or less solemnity, but the nuptial 
blessing wmuld appear to have been optional and 
not obligatory, except perhaps by force of custom. 

Both Tertullian and St. Cyprian mention ordi- 
nation and the various orders in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, but unfortunately do not give much 
information which is strictly liturgical. Tertullian 
speaks of bishops, priests, and deacons whose powers 
and functions are pretty well defined, who are chosen 
on account of their exemplary conduct by the 
brethren, and are then consecrated to God by regular 
ordination. Only those who are ordained, says 
St. Cyprian, may baptize and grant pardon of sins. 
St. Cyprian distinguishes the different orders, men- 
tioning bishops, priests, deacons, sub-deacons, 
acolytes, exorcists, and lectors, and in describing 
the election of St. Cornelius at Rome declares that 
Cornelius was promoted from one order to another 
until finally he was elected by the votes of all to the 
supreme pontificate. All the orders except the 
minor order of ostiary are enumerated by the early 
African writers. Both exorcists and lectors appear 
to have occupied a much more important litur^cal 
position in the early ages than in later times. The 
exorcist, for example, was frequently called upon to 
exercise the power he had received at ordination. 
Tertullian speaks of this extraordinary power which 
was exercised in the name of Christ. Sometimes 
the exorcist used the rite of exsuffiation, and some- 
times, as St. Cyprian states, adjured the evil spirit 
to depart 'per Deum verum (by the true God). Lec- 
tors also had many liturgical functions to perform. 
The lector, for example, recited the lessons from the 
Old and New Testaments, and even read the Gospel 
from the pulpit to the people. In later ages his 
duties were divided, and some were given to the 
other ministers, some to regular chanters. 

Among other liturgical ceremonies the early writers 
often allude to the rites accompanying the burial 
of the dead, and particularly the entombment of the 
bodies of the martyrs and confessors. From the 
earhest times the Christians showed great reverence 
to the bodies of the faithful, embalmed them with 
incense and spices, and buried them carefuUy in 
distinctively Christian cemeteries. Prayers were 
said fox the repose of the souls of the dead, Masses 
were offered especially on the anniversary of death, 
and their names were recited in the Memento of 
the Mass, provided that they had lived in accordance 
with Chnstian ideals. The faithful were taught 
not to mourn for their dead, but to rejoice that the 
souls of the departed were already living with God 
and enjoying peace and refreshing happiness after 
their earthly trials and labours. Tertullian, St. 
Cyprian, and the Acts of St. Perpetua, all give testi- 
mony to the antiquify of these customs. The ceme- 
teries in Africa (called arece) were not catacombs 
like those^in Rome, but above ground in the open air, 
and often had a chapel {cella) adjoining them, where 
the reunions of the faithful took place on the anni- 
versaries of the martyrs and of the other Christians 
who were buried there. The inscriptions on the 
tombs often state that the departed had lived a life 
of Christian peace, in pace Dixit, or often beautifully 
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express the faith and hope of the faithful in a future 
life of happiness together with the Lord — spes in 
Deo , — m Deo vivas. 

Finally, some ceremonial acts might be considered 
to which reference is often made by the early writers. 
Prayers were said sometimes kneeling, sometimes 
standing; for example, on Sundays, and during the 
fifty days following Easter, it was forbidden to &ieel, 
while on fast days the kneeling posture was considered 
appropriate. The Christians prayed with their 
arms stretched out somew’hat in the form of a cross. 
The sign of the cross w’as made very frequently, 
often on some object with the intention of blessing 
it, often on the forehead of Christians to invoke 
God’s protection and assistance. Tertullian in his 
“De Corona” writes: “At every forward step and 
movement, at every going in and out, when we put 
on our clothes and shoes, when we bathe, when we 
sit at table, when we light the lamps, on couch, on 
seat, in all ordinary actions of daily life, we trace upon 
the forehead the sign of the cross”. The early 
Christians were also accustomed to strike their breasts 
in sign of guilt and contrition for sin. Tertullian 
believed that the kiss of peace should be given often; 
in fact, that it should accompany every prayer and 
ceremony. Not only are there many ceremonial 
acts such as those just mentioned which existed in 
the third century and have been preserved even to 
the present in the liturgy, but there are also many 
phrases and acclamations of the early African Church, 
which have found a permanent place in the liturgical 
formularies. These expressions, and perhaps also 
the measured style in which they were composed, 
may have had considerable influence in the develop- 
ment of the other Latin liturgies. 

II. Post-Nigen-e Period. — After the edict of 
Constantine granting freedom of worship to the 
Christian religion, and especially after the Council 
of Nicaea, there was a ^eat development in the 
liturgy of the Church. It was only natural that for 
some time after the foundation of the new religion, 
its liturgy should contain only the essentials of 
Christian worship, and that in the course of time it 
should develop and expand its ritual according to 
the needs of the people. Moreover, the first period 
was an age of persecution and hence the ceremonial 
was necessarily curtailed. But when persecution 
ceased, the Church began immediately to expand 
her ceremonial, changing and modifying the old 
forms and introducing new rites according to the 
requirements of public litur^cal worship, so that 
the liturgy would be more dignified, more magnificent, 
and more impressive. In the beginning great liberty 
was allowed the individual celebrant to improvise 
the prayers of the liturgy, provided that he adhered 
to the strict form in essentials and followed the theme 
demanded, but at a later date the Church felt the 
need of a set of formularies and fixed ceremonies, 
lest dogmatic errors should find expression in the 
liturgy and thus corrupt the faith of the people. In 
the fourth century all these tendencies to expansion 
and development are very noticeable in all the litur- 
gies. This is true, also, of the Church in Africa in 
the second period of the history of the African 
liturgy which embraces the fourth, filth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries to the beginning of the eighth 
century, when Christianity in Africa was practically 
destroyed by the Mohammedans. No liturgie^ 
books or codices belonging to this period are extant, 
so the litur^ must be reconstructed from contem- 
porary writii^ and monuments. Of the writers 
of the period St. Augustine is richest in allusions to 
ceremonies and formularies, but St. Optatus, Marius 
Victorinus^ Amobius, and Victor Vitensis give some 
useful inforxaation. The inscriptions, which are 
more numerous in this period, and the archasological 
discoveries also furnish some liturgical data. 


The beginning of a real ecclesiastical calendar, with 
definitely fixed feasts and fasts, now appears. The 
great feast of Easter, upon which all the movable 
feasts depended, is celebrated with even greater 
solemnity than in the time of Tertullian. Before 
Easter there was a period of forty days’ preparation, 
devoted to fasting and other "works of penance. 
The \dgil of Easter was celebrated with the usual 
ritual, but the length of the offices seems to have 
been increased. The Paschal solemnity was followed 
by a season of fifty days’ rejoicing imtil Pentecost day, 
which, in the fourth century, appears to have a dis- 
tinctive character as the commemoration of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles rather 
than as the close of the Easter season. In Holy 
Week, Holy Thursday commemorated the institution 
of the Holy Eucharist, and according to St. Augus- 
tine, besides the morning Mass, a Mass was also 
celebrated in the evening in order to cany out all 
the circumstances of the institution at the Last 
Supper. Good Friday was observ^ed by attending 
the long liturgical offices, while Holy Saturday was 
celebrated m about the same manner as in the time of 
Tertullian, Ascension Day seems to have been 
introduced in the fourth century, but in the time of 
St- Augustine it was universally observed. As for 
the immovable feasts, Christmas and the Epiphany, 
which were unknown to Tertullian, were celeorat^ 
with the greatest solemnity in the fifth century. 
The first of January was observed not as the feast 
of the Circumcision, but as a fast day which had been 
instituted for the purpose of turning the people 
away from the celebration of the pagan festivities 
which took place at that time of tne year. Feasts 
of other than local saints were introduced, for in- 
stance, immediately after Christmas, the feast of 
St. Stephen, of the Holy Innocents and of Sts. John 
and James, and later in the year, the feasts of St. 
John the jBaptist, of Sts. Peter and Paul, of the 
Maccabees, of St. Lawrence, St. Vincent, etc. The 
festivals of the local martyro were celebrated with 
even greater solemnity than in early times, and were 
often accompanied by feasting which was frequently 
condemned m the sermons of the time, on account 
of abuses. When such a large number of feasts 
was annually observed, it was to be expected that 
a list or calendar would be drawn up, and, in truth, a 
calendar was drawn up for the use of the Church of 
Carthage in the beginning of the sixth century, 
from which very important information concerning 
the institution and history of the ^at feast days 
may be obtained. When^ Christianity received 
legal recognition in the Empire, the Christians began 
to construct churches and adorn them fittingly to 
serve their purpose. Most of these were built in the 
old basilica style, with some few differences. The 
churches were dedicated in honour of the holy mar- 
tyrs frequently, and relics of the martyrs were placed 
beneath the altars. The inscriptions of the period 
mention the dedication to the martyrs and also the 
fact that the relics were placed in the church or in 
the altar. The altar itself, called mema (table), was 
generally made of wood, but sometimes of stone, and 
was covered over with linen cloths. There was a 
special rite for dedicating churches and also for con- 
secrating altars, in which blessed water and the rign 
of the cross were used. 

The Mass became a daily function celebrated 
every morning when the Christians could meet 
frequently without fear of persecution, and when 
the increased number of feasts required a more 
frequent celebration of the liturgical offices. Little 
is known with precision and certitude of the corn- 
position of the different parts of the Mass, but still 
there are many allusions in various authors which 
give some valuable information. The Mass of the 
* catechumens consisted of psalms and lessons from 
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the Scriptures. These lessons were chosen from 
both the Old and New Testaments, and it would 
seem that there were three lessons as in some of the 
Oriental liturgies, one from the Old Testament, one 
from the Epistles in the New Testament, and one 
from the Gospels. The Third Council of Carthage 
decreed that only lessons from the canonical books 
of Scripture or from the acts of the martyrs on their 
feast days might be read in the churches. Between 
the Epistle and Gospel a psalm containing some idea 
in harmony with the feast of the day w’as recited, 
and corresponded to the gradual or tract in the 
Roman Mass. An alleluia was also sung, rnore or 
less solemnly, especially on Sundays and during the 
fifty days' prolongation of the Easter festival. The 
lessons from the Scriptures were generally followed 
by a homily, after which both the catechumens and 
the penitents were dismissed, and the Mass of the 
faithful commenced. This rule of dismissing^ the 
catechumens, etc., seems to have been strictly 
observed, since nearly all the African writers in their 
sermons or other works use expressions which indi- 
cate that their words would be intelligible only to 
the initiated, and that the catechumens were ignorant 
of the mysteries celebrated in the Mass of the faithful. 
The litany may have been recited after the Gospel, 
although its precise position cannot be determined 
with certainty. The litany consisted of short peti- 
tions for the various needs of the Church, resemoling 
somewhat the petitions in the present Litany of the 
Saints, or perhaps the prayers for different classes of 
persons, or necessities of the Church which are now 
recited on Good Friday. The people very probably 
responded with some acclamation like Kyrie eldson, 
or Te rogamus audi nos. 

In the time of St. Augustine a chant for the Offer- 
tory was introduced in the Church of Carthage; it 
consisted of a psalm having some reference to the 
oblation, and was sung while the people were making 
their offerings. Each of the faithful was supposed 
to bring an offering for his communion. The offer- 
ings were received by the bishop and placed upon 
the altar, with the appropriate prayers, and then the 
bishop proceeded with the Mass. The Dominus 
vohiscum preceded the Preface, which properly began 
with the words Sursum corda, HabemiLs ad Dominum, 
Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro ^ Dignum et jvstum 
est. The canon of the Mass was known in Africa as 
the actio, or agenda, and was mentioned but very 
seldom on account of the “discipline of the secret”. 
There are, however, some passages in the African 
writers which show that there was a great similarity 
between the African adio and the Roman canon, so 
much so that some of the texts when put in juxta- 
position are almost identical. The adio contained 
the usual prayers, the commemoration for the living 
and the dead, the words of institution and sanctifica- 
tion of the sacrifice, the commemoration of Christ, 
the Pater Noster, and the preparation for Communion. 
The Pater Noster seems to have held the same position 
that it now has in the Roman canon, and it was said 
before the Communion, as St. Augustine states, be- 
cause in the Lord's Prayer we beseech God to for- 
give our offences, and thus we may approach the 
communion table with better dispositions. The 
kiss of peace followed shortly after the Pater Noster, 
and was closely connected with the Communion, 
being regarded as a s3mabol of the fraternal union 
existing between all those who partook of the Body 
and Blood of Christ. The faithful received com- 
munion frequently, and were encouraged in the 
practice of receiving dailjr communion. At the 
proper time the communicants approached the 
altar and there partook of the Eucharist under both 
species, answering “Amen” to the formula pro- 
nounced by the priest in order to profess their faith 
in the sacrament just received. During the distri- 


bution of communion the thirty-third psalm was 
recited or sung, because that psalm contained some 
verses considered appropriate for the Communion. 
Prayers of thanksgiving were then said, and the 
people dismissed from the church with a benediction. 

Tne prayers accompanying the administration of 
the other sacraments seem to have become more 
fixed and to have lengthened since the time of Ter- 
tullian. For the more decorous and convenient 
administration of the Sacrament of Baptism, large 
baptisteries were erected, in which the ceremony was 
carried out with great solemnity. The African 
Church seems to have followed practically the same 
ritual as the Roman Church during the catechu- 
menate, which lasted for the forty days preceding 
Easter. St. Augustine, for instance, speaks of teach- 
ing the catechumens the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer, and of the rites for the Vigil of Easter, 
as if they were in accord with those in use at Rome; 
but there appears to be only one unction, that after 
baptism, and the kiss of peace after baptism is still 
given as in the days of St. Cyprian. Victor Vitensis 
asserts that the African Church admitted the feast 
of the Epiphany as a day appointed for the solemn 
administration of baptism according to the custom 
prevailing in Oriental churches. The neophytes 
were confirmed after baptism through the imposition 
of hands and the unction with Chrism on the forehead 
in the form of a cross, and on the same day they seem 
to have received their first laoly^ communion with 
about the same ceremonies as in the ante-Nicene 
period- The rite for the Sacrament of Penance 
shows few peculiarities in Africa, so public penances 
were imposed and the reconciliation of penitents 
was effected in the same manner as in the age of 
Tertullian. 

Matrimony is often mentioned, especially by St. 
Augustine, who speaks of the nuptial blessing and 
the various other ceremonies, civil and religious, 
connected with it, as for instance the tahulce nupHales, 
etc. 

As the Sacrament of Holy Orders had a more 
public character like the Eucharist, it is frequently 
alluded to in the writings and inscriptions of the 
time. Allusions are made to the various orders and 
to ordination, but there is scarcely ever a description 
of the rite of ordination, or an explanation of the 
formulas. It might be noted that the archdeacon 
now appears and has special functions assigned to 
him. Clerics began their ecclesiastical career as 
lectors often at a tender age, and the lectors formed 
a schola (school), which sang the ecclesiastical offices. 
Later on, the lectors became chanters, and their duties 
were given to the other ministers. St. Augustine 
also speaks frequently of the ceremony of the con- 
secration of virgins, which seems to have been re- 
served to the bishops. The veil might be received 
at a much younger age in Africa than at Rome. 

The faithful showed the same loving care and re- 
spect to the bodies of the departed^ as in the ante- 
Nicene period, but now the funeral rites were longer 
and more solemn. Prayers were said for the dead, 
Mass was offered for the souls of the faithful de- 
parted, and special rites took place while the funeral 
procession was on the way and when the body was 
entombed. The names of the dead were recited in 
the diptychs, andAIass was offered for them on the 
anniversaries of death. Moreover, the inscriptions 
of this age contain beautiful sentiments of hope in a 
happy future life for* those who had lived and died 
in the peace of the Lord, and beseech God to grant 
eternal rest and beatitude to those who trust in Hu 
mercy. Many of these expressions are very similar 
to the phrases now used in the obsequies of the dead. 

The Divine Office was gradually developing, but 
was still in a very rudimentary state. It consisted 
of the recitation or chanting of psalms and canticles, 
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of versicles and acclamations, and the reading of 
portions of the Scriptures. There was a special 
collect ion of canticles taken from the Old Testament 
in use in the African Church, and perhaps, also, a 
collection of hymns composed by uninspired writers, 
in which were the hymns of St. Ambrose. Many of 
the versicles quoted in the writings of the time may 
be now found in the present Roman liturgy. St. 
Augustine was evidently opposed to the growing 
tendency to abandon the simple recitative tone and 
make the chant of the offices more solemn and ornate 
as the ceremonial became more formal. Gradually 
the formularies became more fixed, and liberty to 
impro\ise was curtailed by the African councils. 
Few, however, of the prayers have been preserved, 
although many shorter verses and acclamations 
have been quoted in the writings of the period, as 
for example, the Deo Gratias, Deo Laudes, and Amen, 
with which the people approved the words of the 
preacher, or the doxologies and conclusions of some 
of the prayers. The people still used the sign of 
the cross frequently in their private devotions as in 
the days of Tertullian. Other ceremonial acts in 
common use were striking the breast as a sign of 
penance, extending the arms in the form of a cross, 
kneeling during prayers, etc., all ot which had been 
handed down from primitive times. Such are some 
of the most important data furnished by the early 
writers and inscriptions concerning the liturgy of the 
African Church, and they are useful to show the pecu- 
liarities of the Latin rite in Africa as well as the 
similarity between the African and other liturgies. 

Ca-BRol in Z>ic<. d’arch. chret. (Paris, 1903), 591; Duchesne, 
Christian Worship, tr. McClure (London, 1903); Probst, 
Liiurffie, der drei ersten chrisUichen Jahrhunderte (Tubingen, 
1870); Idem, Liturgie des vierten Jahrhunderts und deren Reform 
(Munster, 1893); Mone, Lateinische und gnechische Messen aus 
dem zweiten bis aechsten Jahrhundert (Frankfort, 1850); Cabrol 
ET liECLERCQ, Monumenta Ecclesim Ltturgtca (Pans, 1902), I, 

J. F. Goggin. 

African S3nio<is. — ^There was no general council of 
the entire Church held at any time in North Africa. 
There were, however, many national or plenary as- 
semblies of bishops representing the North African 
Church. These are commonly called African or Car- 
thaginian Synods, and are not to be confounded with 
the district or provincial assemblies, of which there 
were also very many in the separate provinces of 
North Africa. These Roman provinces lay between 
the Sahara and the Mediterranean and extended from 
Cyrenaica on the east to the Atlantic on the west, 
corresponding roughly to the part of the continent 
occupied by modem Tripoli, Algeria, and Morocco. 
The Church entered into history there at the end of 
the second century, and disappeared in the banning 
of the eighth. 

Ecclesiastical Organizations. — About the mid- 
dle of the third century the bishops of the three civil 
provinces (Proconsular Africa, Numidia, and Maure- 
tania) formed but one ecclesiastical province, but as 
dioceses were multiplied, they came to be group^ 
into divisions corresponding to the prevailii^ polit- 
ical divisions of the country. Diocletian re-districted 
North Africa into six civil provinces, and by the end 
of the fourth century the Church had adjusted her 
organization to these lines. Thus there came to be 
six ecclesiasticaF ^provinces: 1. Proconsular Africa; 
2. Numidia; 3. Byzacena; 4. Tripoli; 5. Mauretania 
Sitifensis; 6. Imperial Mauretania. This oiganiza- 
tion last^ till the Arab invasion in the seventh cen- 
tury. Because of its civil importance, Carthage was 
the piimatial see and held control of these suffragan 
provinces, except perhaps during the period of the 
Byzantine domination in Africa (534-646), when 
MpoM and the two Mauretanias seem to have been 
independent of Garth^e. The Bishop of CJarthage 
was in rank and privilege, though not in name, the 
Patriarch of the African Churdi. It was he who 


called and presided over the general synods, and, 
early in the^ fifth century, it w'as his w^ont to sign 
the decrees in the name of all. These synods were 
held, with but few exceptions (e. g. Hippo, 393; 
Milevum, 402) at Carthage. In several instances we 
are able to name the church where the meeting took 
place: as ‘"the Church of the Second District’', or 
the ^^Ecclesia Restituta”, or the '‘Secretarium Basil- 
icae Fausti.” 

Number of Synods.— In the time of Tertullian 
there w;ere no synods held in Africa. But about 220, 
Agrippinus called together eighteen bishops from 
Proconsular Africa and Numidia. From the time 
of St. Cyprian general synods came to be the w'onted 
resource of Church administration, and they were 
held in Africa with greater frequency and regularity 
than elsewhere in Christendom. We know from the 
letters of St. C^rian that, except in time of perse- 
cution, the African bishops met at least once a year, 
in the springtime, and sometimes again in the au- 
tumn. Six or seven synods, for instance, were held 
under St. Cyprian's presidency during the decade of 
his administration (249-258), and more than fifteen 
under Aurelius (391-429). The Synod of Hippo 
(393) ordered a general meeting yearly. But this 
was found too onerous for the bishops, and in the 
Synod of Carthage (407) it was decided to hold a 
general synod only when necessary for the needs of 
all Africa, and it was to be held at the place most 
convenient for the purpose. As a matter of fact, 
the needs were so persistent that general synods 
were held with perhaps equal frequency up to the 
Vandal invasion (429), and Carthage continued to 
be the meeting-place. The Church of Africa then 
entered on penal times". Towards the end of the 
Vandal domination there was a cessation of perse- 
cution, and synods were resumed. The general Synod 
of Carthage in 525, though numerously attended, 
shows in reality a humble and diminished church. 
There was an improvement under the Byzantine con- 
trol (533-647), and the Synod of 534 (perhaps the only 
general one for this period) is the second largest in 
point of numbers of all the African synods. In 646 
we still find the bishops meeting in provincial 53mods, 
on the very eve of the final dissolution of their an- 
cient organization. The Arab domination spread in 
successive waves from 647 up to 698, when Carthage 
fell. Within the following half century the Churdi 
of Roman Africa had ceas^ to be. 

Attendance and Representation. — Elsewhere 
in Christendom only bishops attended general synods; 
but in North Africa there was, at least for a time, a 
departure from this custom. In the synods held un- 
der St. Cyprian, to deal with the lap^, and in the 
synod of 256, which considered the question of re- 
baptism, there were present not only the bishops, 
W many priests and deacons, and even a very la:^e 
representation of the laity. Only the bishops, how- 
ever, had a vote in the final determinations. Not 
aU the bishops of the country were required to assist 
at the general synod. At the Synod of Hippo (393) 
it was ordered that “dignities" should be sent from 
each ecclesiastical province. Only one was required 
from Tripoli, because of the poverty of the bishops 
of that province. In the synod held in Carthage in . 
September, 401, it was decreed that each province 
should be divided into two or three districts, and 
that eaeh of them should send deputies to the gen- 
eral synod. Attendance was urgently insisted on. 
There were ninety bishops in attendance at the 
synod that condemned Privatus (236-248), and more 
than two hundred and twenty-three, the largest re- 
corded for Africa, at the Synod of 418. It has been 
though her literature, the writings of Tertullian, 
St. Cyprian, and, more than all, of St, Augustine, 
rather than by her synodal action that the great 
Church of Africa has modified the world's history. 
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The African synods dealt for the most part, as was 
natural, with matters of local discipline, and to-day 
are chiefly of interest to students of Church History 
and Canon Law. Nevertheless, at times ,^their de- 
crees transcended their immediate and local scope 
and helped, in concert with Rome, to fix the disci- 
pline and to define the doctrine of the Church Uni- 
versal. The penitential decrees drawn up after the 
Decian persecution and the decrees against Pelagian- 
ism are instances in point. 

Brief Analysis of Synodal Acts.— The syn- 
odal decrees show how restless and factional the 
national temper wns, and how ready to break out 
into violent schism. Those w’ho lapsed under De- 
cius formed a party strong enough to withstand the 
hierarchy, and the synods of the fourth and fifth 
centuries are constantly engaged with the bitter and 
persistent Bonatist Schism, which upset all Africa 
and perplexed both Church and State. Civil inter- 
vention was invoked in the Synod of 404. The per- 
secution of Decius left in Africa, as elsewhere, many 
w’ho had denied or compromised their faith under 
fear of death. The Church was now called upon to 
determine whether she might forgive so grave a sin. 
In the Synod of May, 251, under the presidency of 
St. (^prian, it was decided that the lapsed should be 
admitted to penance, and should be reconciled at least 
at the moment of death. The next year (Synod of 
252) further grace was shown them in view of the per- 
secution of Gallus, and all who had entered seriously 
upon a course of penance were to be restored to 
fellowship at once. The Church of Africa was not 
equally fortunate in finding the solution for the dif- 
ficult problem of the worth of Baptism as adminis- 
tered outside the Church. The earliest synod (about 
220) took the matter up and declared such Baptism 
invalid, and this decision was re-affirmed in synods 
held in 255-256 under St. Cyprian. All converts 
should be re-baptized. St. Cyprian strove to press the 
African views on Rome, but Pope Stephen (q. v.) men- 
aced excommunication. At the celebrated Septem- 
ber Synod of 256 the eighty-seven bishops assembled 
from the three provinces still maintained their atti- 
tude against Baptism by hetetics. This error was 
finally retracted in the Synod (345-348) under 
Gratus. 

These records also show how the close relations 
between Africa and, Rome were several times troubled 
during the course df five centuries. The baptismal 
controversy put the Church into a state of passive 
resistance to Rome. In the Synod of September, 
256, St. Cyprian was placed in a painful dilemma. 
While maintaining the right of bishops to think for 
themselves, he still clung to the necessity of unity 
in the Church, and would not break the revered bond 
with Rome. Again, early in the fifth century, the 
appeal to Rome of Apiarius (q. v.), a deposed priest, 
stirred up strong feeling among the African bishops, 
and appe^ of priests and laics “over sea’’ (to Rome) 
were forbidden in the Synod of 418. Legates came 
from Rome to adjust the difference. In the Synods 
of 419 an enquiry was made into the canonical war- 
rant for such appeals. The Roman legates cited by 
mistake, as canons passed at Nicea (325), the canons 
of Sardica (343) regulating the appeals of bishops. 
This led to a tMous delay, and the whole matter 
was dropped^ for the moment. It was reopened a 
few years later, when Apiarius, who had been de- 
posed a second time, on new charges, again appealed 
to Rome for reinstatement. Faustinus, the Roman 
legate, reappeared at the Synod of 424 and de- 
manded the annulment of the sentence passed on 
the priest. Apiarius, however, broke down under 
examination, and admitted his guilt. So nothing 
further could be done for him. A synodal letter to 
Rome emphasized how needful it was that Rome 
should not lightly credit all complainants from Af- 


rica, nor receive into fellowship such as had been 
excommunicated. At the Synod of Hippo (393), 
and again at the Synod of 397 at Carthage, a list of 
the books of Holy Scripture was drawn up. It is 
the Catholic canon (i. e. including the books classed 
by Protestants as “Apocrypha”). The latter synod, 
at the end of the enumeration, added, “ But let the 
Church beyond sea (Rome) be consulted about con- 
firming this canon”. St. Augustine was one among 
the forty-four bishops who signed the proceedings. 
Celestius, the friend of Pelagius, came to Carthage 
to be ordained a priest; Paulinus, the deacon of 
Milan, warned the Bishop of Carthage against him; 
and thus, in 411, began the series of synods against 
Pelagianism. They had a most important influence 
in checking its spread. The earlier ones seem to 
have been provincial. The important Synod of 416, 
under Sylvanus, at Milevum urged Innocent I to stop 
the heresy, and in the synod of all Africa held at 
Carth^e in 420 the bishops, intensely convinced that 
vital issues were involved, passed a series of doctri- 
nal utterances with annexed anathemas against the 
Pelagians. St. Augustine was present. It was, in 
respect of doctrine, the most important of all the 
synods of Africa. It is no longer possible from the 
meagre remains to attempt a complete list of the 
general synods of Africa; nor is it any longer possible 
to determine, with exactness in evei^ instance, what 
synods were general. The following approximate 
enumeration is made therefore with all due 
reserve: — 

Under St. Cyprian. Synods about a. d. 220 
under Agrippinus; 236-248 (condemned Privatus of 
Lambesa). Carthage, 251, 252, 254, 255; Autumn 
of 255, or Spring of 256; September, 256. 

Under Gratus, at Carthage, 345-348. 

Under Aurelius, at Carthage, Hippo-Regius> 393, 
394, 397 (two sessions), June and September; 401; at 
Milevum, 402; at Carthage, 403-410, end of 417 or 
begiiming of 418; May, 418; May and November, 
419; 420, 424. 

Under Boniface, Synod of Carthage, 525, 534. 

The texts of the Synods are found in the collections of 
Mansi or of Hardotjin. Of. Hefele, History of the Christian 
Councils (Edinburgh, 1871) I; Routh, Religutoe Sacroe, III, 
93-217; Lecleeq, L’Afrique chrHienne (2 vols., Paris, 1904); 
Duchesne, Histoire anaenne de VEglise (Paris, 1905), I 38^ 

F. P. Havet. 

Agabus, mentioned in Acts, xi, 28, and xxi, 10, as 
a prophet of the New Testament. Most probably 
both passages refer to the same person, who appears 
to have been a resident of Jerusalem. Tradition makes 
him one of the seventy-two disciples (Luke, x, 1), 
and one of the naartyrs who suffered at Antioch. 
The Roman Martyrology mentions his name on 
13 February, while the Greek Church commemorates 
him on 8 March. According to Acts, xi, 27-30, 
Agabus predicted the famine which apparently must 
be identified with that happening in the fourth year 
of Ckudius, A. D. 45. In the year 58 the prophet 
redicted to St. Paul his coming captivity, though 
e could not induce the Apostle to stay away from 
Jerusalem (Acts, xxi, 10, 11). 

Hagen, Lexicon Biblicum (Paris, 1905); Jacquier in Via., 
Diet, de la hibU (Paris, 1895); Schegg in Kirchenlex. 

A. J. Maas. 

Aganduni, Roderigo M., O.S.A. See Philip- 
pines. 

Agape. — ^The celebration of funeral feasts ip hon- 
our of the dead dates back almost to the beginnings 
of the worship of the departed — that is, to the very 
earliest times. The dead, in the remon beyond the 
tomb, were thought to derive both pleasure and 
advantage from these offerings. The same convic- 
tion explains the existence of fimeral furniture for 
the use of the dead. Anns, vessels, and clothes, as 
things not subject to decay, did not need to be re- 
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newed, but food did; hence feasts at stated seasons. 
But the body of the departed gained no relief from 
offerings made to his shade unless these were accom- 
panied by the obligatory rites. Yet the funeral 
feast was not merely a commemoration; it was a 
true communion, and the food brought by the guests 
was really meant for the use of the departed. The 
milk and wine were poured out on the earth around 
the tomb, w’hile the solid food w'as passed in to the 
corpse through a hole in the tomb. 

The use of the funeral feast w'as almost universal 
in the Grjeco-Roman world. Many ancient authors 
may be cited as witnesses to the practice in classical 
lands. Among the Jew's, averse by taste and reason 
to all foreign customs, w'e find what amounts to a 
funeral banquet, if not the rite itself; the Jewish 
colonies of the Dispersion, less impervious to sur- 
rounding influences, adopted the practice of fraternal 
banquets. If we study the texts relative to the 
Supper, the last solemn meal taken by Our Lord 
with His disciples, we shall find that it was the Pass- 
over Supper, with the chafes wrought by time on 
the primitive ritual, since it took place in the even- 
ing, and the guests reclined at the table. As the 
liturgical meal draws to a close, the Host introduces 
a new rite, and bids those present repeat it when 
He shall have ceased to be with them. This done, 
they sing the customary hymn and withdraw. Such 
is the meal that Our Lord would have renewed, but 
it is plain that He did not command the repetition 
of the Passover Supper during the year, since it 
could have no meaning except on the Feast itself. 
Now the first chapters of the Acts of the Apostles 
state that the repast of the Breaking of Bread took 
place very often, perhaps daily. That which was 
repeated was, therefore, not the liturgical feast of 
the Jewish ritual, but the event introduced by Our 
Lord into this feast when, after the drinking of the 
fourth cup, He instituted the Breaking of Bread, 
the Eucharist. To what degree this new rite, re~, 
peated by the faithful, departed from the rite and 
formuhe of the Passover Supper, we have no means, 
at the present time, of determining. It is probable, 
however, that, in repeating the Eucharist, it was 
deemed fit to preserve certain portions of the Pass- 
over Supper, as much out of respect for what had 
taken place in the CJoenaculum as from the impos- 
sibility of breaking roughly with the Jewish Pass- 
over rite, so intimately linked by the circumstances 
with the Eucharistic one. 

This, at its origin, is clearly marked as funerary 
in its intention, a fact attested by the most ancient 
testimonies that have come down to us. Our Lord, 
in instituting the Eucharist, used these words: 
often as you shall eat this Bread and drink this 
chalice, you shall show forth the Lord^s Death 
Nothing could be clearer. Our Lord chose the 
means generally used in His time, namely: the 
funeral banquet, to bind together those who re- 
mained faithful to the memory of Him who had 
gone. We must, however, be on our guard against 
associating the thought of sadness with the Euchar- 
istic Supper, r^^d& in this light. If the memory 
of the Master's Passion made the commemoration of 
these last hours in any measure sad, the glorious 
thought of the Resurrection gave this meeting of the 
brethren its joyous aspect. The Christian asseinbly 
was hdd in the evening, and was continued far into 
the lught. ' The supper, preaching, common prayer, 
the breaking of bread, took up several hours; the 
meeting b^an on Saturday and ended on Sunday, 
thus passing from the commemoration of the sad 
hours to that of the trimnphant moment of the 
Resurrection, and the Euc^ristic feast in very 
trtifch ^^showed forth the T^ord's Death^', as it 
•wifl “imtil Be come". Our Lord's command was 
uatesfeood and obeyed 


Certain texts refer to the meetings of the faithful 
in early times. Two, from the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Corinthians (I Cor., xi, 18, 20-22, 33, 34), allow 
us to draw the following conclusions: The brethren 
were at liberty to eat before going to the meeting; 
all present must be in a fit condition to celebrate the 
Supper of the Lord, though they must not eat of 
the funeral supper until all were present. We know, 
from two texts of the first century, that these meet- 
ings did not long remain within becoming bounds. 
The agape, as w'e shall see, w'as destined, during the 
few centuries that it lasted, to fall, from time to 
time, into abuses. The faithful, united in bodies, 
guilds, corporations or ‘^collegia", admitted coarse, 
intemperate men among them, who d^raded the 
character of the assemblies. These Christian ‘'col- 
legia" seem to have differed but little from those 
of the pagans, in respect, at all events, of the obli- 
gations imposed by the niles of incorporation. There 
is no evidence available to show that the collegia 
from the first undertook the burial of deceased mem- 
bers; but it seems probable that they did so at an 
early period. The establishment of such collies 
gave the Christians an opportunity of meeting in 
much the same way as the pagans did — subject 
always to the many obstacles which the law im- 
posed. Little feasts were held, to which each of 
the guests contributed his share, and the supper 
with which the meeting ended might very well be 
allowed by the authorities as a funerary one. In 
reality, however, for all faithful worthy of the name, 
it was a liturgical assembly. The texts, which it 
would take too long to quote, do not allow us to as- 
sert that all these meetings ended with a celebration 
of the Eucharist. In such matters sweeping^ gener- 
alizations should be avoided. At the outset it must 
be stated that no text afifirms that the funeral supper 
of the Christian colleges must always and every- 
where be identified with the agape, nor does any 
text tell us that the agape was dways and every- 
where connected with the celebration of the Euchar- 
ist. But subject to these reservations, we may 
gather that under certain circumstances the agape 
and the Eucharist appear to form parts of a su^e 
liturgical function. The meal, as understood by the 
Christians, was a real supper, which followed the 
Communion; and an important monument, a fresco 
of the second century preserved in the cemetmy of 
St. Priscilla, at Rome, shows us a company of the 
faithful supping and communicating. The guests re- 
cline on a couch which serves as a seat, but, if th^ 
are in the attitude of those who are at supper, the 
meal appears as finished. They have reached the 
moment of the Eucharistic communion, symbolized 
in the fresco by the mystical fish and the chalice. 
(See Fish ; Eucharist ; Symbolism.) 

Tertullian has described at length (Apolc^., yii- 
ix) these Christian suppers, the myste^ of which 
puzzled the Pagans, and Las given a detailed account 
of the agape, miich had been the subject of so much 
calumny; an account which affords us an insight 
into the ritual of the agape in Africa in the second 
century. 1. The introductory prayer. 2. The^^ts 
take their places on the couches. 3. A meal, during 
which they talk on pious subjects. 4. The washing 
of hands. 5. The hall is lit up. 6. Singing of psalms 
and improvised hymns. 7. Final prayer and de- 
parture. The hour of meeting is not specified, but 
the use made of torches shows clearly enou^ that 
it must have been in the evening or at night. The 
document known as the "Canons of Hippolytus" 
appears to have been wntt^ in the time of 
T^ullian, but its Roman or Egyptian origin re- 
mains in doubt. It contains v^ precise 
tions in r^ard to the agape, similar to those which 
may be inferred from other texts- We gather t^t 
the guests are at liberty to eat and drink according 
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to the need of each. The agape, as prescribed to 
the Smymseans by St. Ignatius of Antioch, was 
presided over by the bishop; according to the “Can- 
ons of Hippolytus'^ catechumens were excluded, a 
regulation which seems to indicate that the meeting 
bore a liturgical aspect. 

An example of the halls in which the faithful^ met 
to celebrate the agape may be seen in the vestibule 
of the Catacomb of Domitilla. A bench runs round 
this great hall, on which the guests took their places. 
With this may be compared an inscription found at 
Cherchel, in Algeria, recording the gift made to the 
local church of a plot of land and a building intended 
as a meeting-place for the corporation or guild of 
the Christians. From the fourth century onward, 
the agape rapidly lost its original character.^ The 
political liberty granted to the Church made it pos- 
sible for the meetings to grow larger, and involved 
a departure from primitive simplicity. The funeral 
banquet continued to be practised, but gave rise to 
flagrant and intolerable abuses. St. Paulinus of Nola, 
usually mild and kindly, is forced to admit that the 
crowd, gathered to honour the feast of a certain 
martyr, took possession of the basilica and atrium, 
and there ate the food which had been given out in 
large quantities. The Council of Laodicea (363) for- 
bade the clergy and laity who should be present at 
an agape to make it a means of supply, or to take 
food away from it, at the same time that it forbade 
the setting up of tables in the churches. In the fifth 
century the agape becomes of infrequent occurrence, 
and between the sixth and the eighth it disappears 
altogether from the churches. 

One fact in connection with a subject at present 
so much studied and discussed seems to be estab- 
lished beyond question, namely, that the agape was 
never a univer^ institution. If found in one place, 
there is not so much as a trace of it in another, nor 
any reason to suppose that it ever existed there. A 
feeling of veneration for the dead inspired the fu- 
neral banquet, a feeling closely akin to a Christian 
inspiration. Death was not looked upon as the end 
of the whole man, but as the beginning of a new 
and mysterious span of life. The last meal of Christ 
with His Apostles pointed to this belief of a life after 
death, but added to it something new and unparal- 
leled, the Eucharistic communion. It would be use- 
less to look for analogies between the funeral ban- 
quet and the Eucharistic supper, yet it should not 
be forgotten that the Eucharistic supper was funda- 
mentally a funerary memorial. 

Batiffol, Etudes d’hisioire et de thSoloffie positive (Paris, 
1902), 277-311; Punk in the Reout d^histovre ecclesiastigue 
(15 January, 1903); Ke.ating, The Agape and the Eucharist 
in the Early Church (London, 1901); Leclercq in Diet, 
d’archeol. chrH. et de lit., I, col, 775-848. 

H. Leclercq. 

Agape tse (dyarr^raLj beloved). In the first cen- 
tury of the (Jhristian era, the Agapetae were virgins 
who consecrated themselves to God with a vow of 
chastity and associated with laymen. In the be- 
gnming this community of spiritual life and mutual 
support, which was based on St. PauFs First Epistle to 
the Corinthians (ix, 5), was holy and edifying. But 
later it resulted in abuses and scandals, so that 
councils of the fourth century forbade it. The 
origin of this association was very probably that 
these virgins, who did not live in community, re- 
quired laymen to look after their material in- 
terests, and they naturally chose those who, like 
themselves, had taken a vow of chastity. St. 
Jerome asked indignantly (Ep.,xxii, adEustochium) 
after it had degenerated, tfnde in ecclesias Aga- 
petarum 'pestis introiit f A letter of St, Cyprian 
shows that abuses of this kind developed in Africa 
and in the East (Ep., iv., Ed. Hartel). The Coun- 
cil of Ancyra, in 314, forbade virgins consecrated to 
God to live thus with men as sisters. This did not 


correct the practice entirely, for St. Jerome arraigns 
Syrian monks for living in cities with Christian vir- 
gins. The Agapetse are sometimes confounded with 
the mbintroducta , or women who lived wuth clerics 
without marriage, a class against which the third 
canon of the Council of Nice (325) was directed. 
The word Agapetse was also the name of a branch 
of the cinostics in 395, whose tenet was that the re- 
lations of the sexes were purified of impropriety if 
the mind was pure. They taught that one should 
perjure himself rather than reveal the secrets of his 
sect. 

Hemmer in Diet, de thiol, cath. s. v.; and in Giraud, BiU. 
Sac., I, 207-208; Achelis, Virgines Subintroductoe (Leipzig^ 
1902). 

John J. Becket. 

Agapetus, a deacon of the church of Saneta Sophia 
at Constantinople (about 500), reputed tutor of 
Justinian, and author of a series of exhortations in 
72 short chapters addressed (c. 527) to that emperor 
(RG., LXXXVI, 1153-86). The first letters of 
each chapter form an acrostic of dedication that 
reads: The very humble Deacon Agapetus to the 
sacred and venerable Emperor Justinian. The little 
work deals in general terms with the moral, religious, 
and political duties of a ruler. In form it is quite 
sententious and rhetorical, and resembles closely a 
similar work in the romance of Barlaam and J oasaph. 
Both of these seem to be based on Isocrates, and on 
Basil the Great and Gregory of Nazianzus. The 
work of Agapetus was eminently fitted for the use 
of medieval teachers by reason of its edifying con- 
tent, the purity of its Greek diction, and its skilful 
construction. It was translated into Latin, French, 
and German, and was highly commended by the 
humanists of the Renaissance. Some twenty edi- 
tions of it appeared in the sixteenth century. 

Kbumbacher, Gesch. d.hyz. Lit.,!, 456-457; K. Pr^chter, 
Byz. Zeitschr. (1893), II, 444-460; Fabricius, Bibl, Gr., 
VIII. 36 53. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Agapetus I (also Agapitus), Saint, Pope (535- 
536), date of birth uncertain; d. 22 April, 536. He 
was the son of Gordianus, a Roman priest who had 
been slain during the riots in the days of Pope Sym- 
machus. His first official act was to bum in the 
presence of the assembled clergy the anathema 
which Boniface II (q. v.) had pronounced against 
the latter’s rival Dioscurus and had ordered to be 
preserved in the Roman archives. He confirmed the 
decrees of the council held at Carthage, after the 
liberation of Africa from the Vandal yoke, according 
to which converts from Arianism were declared 
ineligible to Holy Orders and those already ordained 
were merely admitted to lay communion. He ac- 
cepted an appeal from Contumeliosus, Bishop of 
Riez, whom a coimcil at Marseilles had condemned 
for immorality, and he ordered St. Csesarius of Arles 
to grant the accused a new trial before papal dele- 
gates. Meanwhile Belisarius, after the very easy 
conquest of Sicily, was preparing for an invasion of 
Italy. The Gothic king, Theodehad, as a last resort, 
begged the aged pontiff to proceed to Constantinople 
and bring Ins personal influence to bear on the 
Emperor Justinian. To defray the costs of the 
embassy, Agapetus was compelled to pledge the 
sacred vessels of the Church of Rome. He set out 
in midwinter with five bishops and an imposing 
retinue. In Febmary, 536, he appeared in the capi- 
tal of the East and was received with all the honours 
befitting the head of the Catholic Church. As he 
no doubt .had foreseen, the ostensible object of his 
visit was doomed to failure. Justinian could not be 
swerved from his resolve to re-establish the rights of 
the Empire in Italy, But from the ecclesi^tical 
standpoint, the visit of the Pope in Constantinople 
issued in a triumph scarcely less memorable than the 
campaigns of Belisarius. The then occupant of the 
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Byzantine See was a certain Anthimus, who without 
the authority of the canons had left his episcopal 
see of Trebizond to join the crypto-Monophysites 
who, in conjunction with the Empress Theodora 
w’ere then intriguing to undermine the authority 
of the Council of Chalcedon. Against the protests of 
the orthodox, the Empress finally seated Anthimus 
in the patriarchal chair. No sooner had the Pope 
arrived than the most prominent of the clergy en- 
tered charges against the new patriarch as an in- 
truder and a heretic. Agapetus ordered him to make 
a written profession of faith and to return to his 
forsaken see; upon his refusal, he declined to have 
any relations with him. This vexed the Emperor, 
who had been deceived by his wife as to the orthodoxy 
of her favourite, and he went so far as to threaten 
the Pope with banishment. Agapetus replied with 
spirit: “ With eager longing have I come to gaze upon 
the Most Christian Emperor Justinian. In his place 
1 find a Diocletian, whose threats, however, terrify 
me not.” This intrepid language made Justinian 
pause; and being finally convinced that Anthimus 
was unsound in faith, he made no objection to the 
Pope's exercising the plenitude of his powers in 
deposing and suspending the intruder and, for the 
'first time in the history of the Church, personally 
-consecrating his legally elected successor, , Mennas. 
This memorable exercise of the papal prerogative 
was not soon forgotten by the Orientals, who, to- 
gether with the Latins, venerate him as a saint. In 
order to clear himself of every suspicion of abetting 
heresy, Justinian delivered to the Pope a written 
profession of faith, which the latter accepted with 
the judicious proviso that “although he could not 
admit in a layman the right of teaching religion, yet 
he observed with pleasure that the zeal of the Em- 
peror was in perfect accord with the decisions of the 
Fathers Shortly afterwards Agapetus fell ill and 
died, after a glorious reign of ten months. His 
remains were brought in a leaden coffin to Rome 
and deposited in St. Peter's. His memory is kept 
on 20 September, the day of his deposition. The 
Greeks commemorate him on 22 April, the day of 
his death. 

Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne), I, 287-289; Cleus in 
Acta SS., S€^t., VI, 163-179; Artaud de Montor, Lives of 
the Popes (New York, 1867), I, 123, 124. 

James F. Lotjghlin. 

Agapetus IT, Pope, a Roman by birth, elected 
to the papacy 10 May, 946; he reigned, not in- 
gloriousfy, for ten years, during what has been termed 
the period of deepest humiliation for the papacy. 
He proved that the true spiritual dignity of the 
papacy can be successfully upheld by a saintly and 
resolute pontiff amid the most untoward surroimd- 
ings. The temporal power had practically vanished 
and Rome was ruled by the vigorous Princeps and 
Senator Albericht, who was the prototype of the later 
Italian tyrants. Nevertheless, the name and virtues 
of A^petus were respected throughout the entire 
Christian world. He laboured incessantly to re- 
store the decadent discipline in churches and cloisters. 
He succeeded eventually in quieting the disturbances 
in the metropolitan see of Re im s. He supported 
the Emperor Otto the Great in his plans for the 
evangelization of the heathens of the North. ^ Seeing 
no other way of putting an end to anarchy in Italy, 
he joined with other Italian nobles in persuading 
the Emperor to make his first expedition into the 
pminsula. During his lifetime, ms successor was 
virtually appointSi in the p^^n of Albericht's 
notorious son Octavian, later John XII, whose father 
forced the Romans to swear that they would elect 
him as their temporal and spiritual lord upon the 
demise of Agapetus. The Pope died in August, 956, 
leaving an unsullied name, and was buried in St. 
John Lateran. 


Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne), II, 245. For his cor- 
respondence see Jaffe, Regesta RR. PP., 2d ed., I, 459-463; 
Artaud de Montor, History of the Popes (New York, 1867), 
250-251. 

James F. Loughlin. 

Agar, William Seth, an English Canon, b. at 
York, 25 December, 1815; d. 23 .August, 1872. He 
was educated at Prior Park, Bath, and was ordained 
priest there, and appointed (1845) to Lyme, Dorset- 
shire. lU health obliged him to leave Lyme twice, 
and in 1852 he was appointed chaplain to the canon- 
esses of St. Augustine at Abbotsleigh, where he lived 
uninterruptedly to bus death. In 1856 he was in- 
st^ed as Canon of the Plymouth Chapter. He is 
said to have been “one of the most deeply versed 
priests in England in ascetical and mystical theology, 
and in the operations of grace in souls”. He was 
more a profound thinker than a great reader, al- 
though he studied many theological and philosophical 
worl^, especially the published writing of his fa- 
vourite author, Rosmini, which he carefully anno- 
tated. 

The Tablet (London), 7 Sept., 1872; Gillow, Bibliogr, 
Diet, of English CaihalicSt I, 9. 

John J. a' Becket. 

Agata dei Goti, Santa. See Santa Agata dbi 
Goti. 

Agate. See Stones, Precious, in Bible. 

Agatha, Saint, martyr, one of the most highly 
venerated virgin martyrs of Christian antiquity, put 
to death for her steadfast profession of faith in 
Catania, Sicily, Although it is uncertain in which 
persecution this took place, we may accept, as 
probably based on ancient tradition, the evidence 
of her legendary life, composed at a later date, to the 
effect that her martyrdom occurred during the per- 
secution of Decius (250-253). Historic certitude 
attaches merely to the fact of her martyrdom and 
the public veneration paid her in the Church since 
primitive times. In the so-called “ Martyrologium 
Hieronymianum ” (ed. De Rossi and Duchesne, in 
Acta SS., Nov. II, 17) and in the ancient Martyro- 
logium Carthaginiense dating from the fifth or sixth 
century (Ruinart, Acta Sincera, Ratisbon, 1859, 
^4h the name of St. Agatha is recorded on 5 Febru- 
ary. In the sixth century Venantius Fortunatus 
mentions her in his poem on virmnity as one of the 
celebrated Christian virgins and martyrs (Carm., 
VIII, 4, De Virginitate: lUic Euphemia pariterquoque 
plaudit Agathe Et Justina simul consociante Thecia, 
etc.). Among the poems of Pope Damasus pub- 
lished by Merenda and others is a hyxxm to St. 
Agatha (P. L., XIII, 403 sqq.; Ihm, Damasi Epi- 
grammata, 75, Leipzig, 1895). However, this poem 
is not the work of Damasus but the product of an 
unknown anthor at a later period, and was evidently 
meant for the litur^cal celebration of the Saint's 
feast. Its content is drawn from the legend of 
St. Agatha, and the poem is marked by end-rh3nne. 
From a letter of Pope Gelaaus (492-496) to a certain 
Bishop Victor (Thiel, Epist. Roman. Pont., 495) we 
learn of a Basihea of St. Agatha in fundo Cadano^ 
i. e., on the estate of that name. The letters of 
Gregory I make mention of a church of St. Agatha 
at Rome, in the Subura, with which a diacmia 
or deaconry (q. v.) was connected (Epp., IV, 19; 
P. L., LXXVn, 688). It was in existence as early 
as the fifth century, for in the latter half of that 
century Ricimer enriiched it with a mosaic. ^ This 
same church was given the Arian Goths by Ricimer 
and was restored to Catholic worship by Pope Greg- 
ory I (596-604). Although the martyrdom of St. 
Agatha is thus authenticated, and her veneration 
as a saint had even in antiquity spread beyond her 
native place, we still possess no reliable information 
concerning the details of her glorious death. It is 
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true that we have the Acts of her n^artyrdom in two 
versions, Latin and Greek, the latter deviating from 
the former (Acta SS., I, Feb., 595 sqq.). Neither of 
these recensions, however, can lay any claim to 
historical credibility, and neither gives tlie necessary 
internal evidence that the information it contains 
rests, even in the more important details, upon 
genuine tradition. If there is a kernel of historical 
truth in the narrative, it has not as yet been possible 
to sift it out from the later embellishments. In their 
present form the Latin Acts are not older than the 
sixth century. According to them Agatha, daughter 
of a distinguished family and remarkable for her 
beauty of person, was persecuted by the Senator 
Quintianus with avowals of love. As his proposals 
were resolutely spumed by the pious Christian virgin, 
he committed her to the charge of an evil woman, 
whose seductive arts, however, were baffled by 
Agatha’s unswerving firmness in the Christian faith. 
Quintianus then had her subjected to various cruel 
tortures. Especially inhuman seemed his order to 
have her breasts cut off, a detail which furnished to 
the Christian medieval iconography the peculiar 
characteristic of Agatha. But the holy virgin was 
consoled by a vision of St. Peter, who miraculously 
cured her. Eventually she succumbed to the re- 
peated cruelties practised on her. As already stated, 
these details, in so far as they are based on the Acts, 
have no claim to historical credibility. Allard also 
characteriiies the Acts as the work of a later author 
who was more concerned with writing an edifying 
narrative, abounding in miracles, than in transmit- 
ting historical traditions. Both Catania and Palermo 
claim the honour of being Agatha’s birthplace. Her 
feast is kept on 5 Febmary ; her office in the Roman 
Breviary is drawn in part from the Latin Acts. 
Catania honours St. Agatha as her patron saint, and 
throughout the region around Mount Etna she is 
invoked against the eruptions of the volcano, as else- 
where against fire and lightning. In some places 
bread and water are blessed during Mass on her 
feast after the Consecration, and called Agatha 
bread. 

Ada SS., loc. cit.; Joan de Grossis, Agasha Catanenfia 
give de naiaXi ’po£nA S, Agathee, disaert. hiator. (Catania, 
1656); Allard, Hiatoire dea peraicutiona (Paris, 1886), II, 
301 sqq.; 'Bymnua de S. AgatM^ in Ihm, Damaai epigrammcOa 
(Leipzig, 1895), 75 sqq.; Butler, Livea, 5 Feb. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Agathangeliis, a supposed secretary of Tiri- 
dates II, King of Armenia, under whose name there 
has come down a life of the first apostle of Armenia, 
Gregory the Illuminator, wffio died about 332. It 
purports to exhibit the deeds and discourses of 
Gregory, and has reached us in Armenian and in 
Greek. The Greek text is now recognized as a trans- 
lation, made probably in the latter half of the sixth 
century, while the Armenian is original and belongs 
to the latter half of the fifth century. Von Gub- 
sfi brni d maintains that the unknown author made 
use of a genuine life of St. Gr^ory, also of a history 
of his martyrdom and of that of St. Ripsime and 
her companions. Historical facts are intermingled 
in this life with legendary or uncertain additions, 
and the whole is woven into a certain miity by the 
narrator, who may have assumed his significant name 
from his qn^ity of narrator of ‘Hhe good news” of 
Armenia’s conversion (AjaOdyyeXoi). 

Bardenhewer, Patrologie, 2d ed. (1^1), 520, 521. The 
ArmeiDlan text was printed at Constantinople (1709, 1824) 
and at Venice (1835, 1862); the Greek text (with a French 
translation) is in Langlois, Collection des hidariena andem 
et modemea d^ArmAnie (Paris, 1867), I, 97-163, reprinted from 
Acta SS., Sept., VIII) 1762), 320-402; Von Gutschmid, 
AffCLthangeloa, m Zeiiachrift d. deutsch. morgenl. GeaeUacnaft 
(1877), YXXI, 1-60. ^ ^ 

Thomas J. Shahan. ' 

Agathias, a Byzantine historian and man of letters, 
b. at Myrina in Asia Minor about 536; d. at Constan- 


tinople 5S2 (594?). He is a principal authority for 
the reign of Justinian (527-65), and is often quoted 
by ecclesiastical historians. He was probably edu- 
cated at Constantinople, spent some time at Alex- 
andria, and returned to the royal city in 554, where 
he took up the profession ot law and became a 
successful pleader at the bar. His tastes, however, 
were literary, and he soon produced nine books of 
erotic poetry (Daphniaca), also epigrams and son- 
nets, many of which are preserved in the so-called 
Palatine Anthology. He wrote also marginal notes 
on the Periegetes of Pausanias. He is the last in 
whom we can yet trace some sparks of the poetic 
fire of the classic epigrammatists. At the age of 
thirty he turned to the writing of history and com- 
posed a work in fiv^e books “On the Reign of Jus- 
tinian ”. It deals with the events of 552-558, and 
depicts the wars with the Goths, Vandals, and 
Franks, as w'ell as those against the Persians and the 
Huns. He is the continuator of Procopius, whom 
he imitates in form and also in the abundance of 
attractive episodes. Agathias, it has_ been said, is 
a poet and a rhetorician, wrhile Procopius is a soldier 
and a statesman. The former loves to give free play 
to his imagination, and his pages abound in philo- 
sophic reflexion. He is able and reliable, though 
he gathered his information from eye-witnesses, and 
not, as Procopius, in the exercise of high military and 
political offices. He delights in depicting the man- 
ners, customs, and religion of the foreign peoples of 
whom he writes; the great disturbances of his time, 
earthquakes, plagues, famines, attract his attention, 
and he does not fail to insert “many incidental 
notices of cities, forts, and rivers, philosophers, and 
snWdinate commanders Many of his facts are 
not to be found elsewhere, and he has always been 
looked on as a valuable authority for the period he 
describes. There are reasons for doubting that he 
was a Christian, though it seems improbable that 
he could have been at that late date a genuine pagan. 
Dr. Milligan thinks (DicL of Chr. Biogr. I, 59) 
that “he had gained from Christianity those just 
notions of God and religion to which he often gives 
expression, but that he had not embraced its more 
peculiar truths.” His history was edited by B. G. 
Niebuhr for the “Corpus SS. Byzant. ” (Bonn, 1828; 
P.G., LXXXVIII, 1248-1608), and is also in Dindorf, 
“Hist. Grseci minores” (1871), II, 132-453. 

Krtjmbacher, Geach. d. hyzant. Litt. I, 240—242; Burt, Hia- 
tory of the Later Roman Empire (London, 1889), II, 179-81. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Agatho, Saint, Pope, b. towards the end of the 
sixth century in Sicily; d. in Rome, 681. It is gen- 
erally believed that Agatho was originally a Bene- 
dictine monk at St. Hermes in Palermo, and there 
is good authority that he was more than 100 years 
old when, in 678, he ascended the papal chair as 
successor to Pope Donus. Shortly after Agatho be- 
came Pope, St. Wilfred, Archbishop of York, who 
had been unjustly and imcanonically deposed from 
his see by Theodore of Canterbury, arrived at Rome 
to invoke the authority of the Holy See in his behalf. 
At a synod which Pope Agatho convoked in the 
Lateran to investigate the affair, Wilfred was re- 
stored to his see. The chief event of Agatho’s pon- 
tificate is, however, the Sixth (Ecumenical Council, 
held at CJonstantinople in 680, at which the papal 
legates presided and which practically ended the 
Monothelite heresy. Before the decrees of the coun- 
cil arrived in Rome for the approval of the pope, 
Agatho had died. He was buried in St. PetePs, 
10 January, 681. Pojpe Agatho was remarkable for 
his affability and charity. On account of the many 
miracles he wrought he has been styled Thauina- 
tvrgus, or Wonderworker. His memory is cele- 
brated by the Latin as well as the Greek church. 
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\I\NN Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages (Lon- 
don Butler, Lives of the Saints; Baring-Gould, 

Jii-fs of “the Saints (London, 1877); Montalembert, The 
if (inks of the (Boston), II. 383 sqq.; Moberly m 

Dkt of Christ. Biogr. (London, 1877); Lobkowitz, Statistik 
der Papste (Freiburg and St. Louis, 1905). 

Michael Ott. 


Agaunuin, Martyrs of. See Agaunum. 

Agaunum (to-day St. Mattrice-en- Valais) in the 
diocese of Sion, Switzerland, owes its fame to an 
event related by St. Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons, the 
martyrdom of a Roman legion, known as the ‘'Theban 
Legion'’, at the beginning of the fourth century. 
For centuries this martyrdom w'as accepted as an 
historical fact, but since the Reformation it has 
been the subject of long and violent controversies, 
an exact account of which may be found in the 
work of Franz Stolle. The sources for the martyr- 
dom of the Thebans are few, consisting of two edi- 
tions of their “Acts ”, certain entries in the calendars 
and in the martjTologies, and the letter of Bishop 
Eucherius. written in the year 450. To these may 


dom, though his account has many excellent quali- 
ties, historical as well as literary. Certain facts are 
related with exactitude, and the author has re- 
frained from all miraculous additions. But on the 
other hand, the speeches which he attributes to the 
martyrs, and the allusion by which he strives to 
connect the massacre of the Theban Legion with 
the general persecution under Diocletian have given 
rise to much discussion. The speeches were proba- 
bly of the Bishop’s owm composition; the historical 
groundwork on wLich he professes to base the mar- 
tyrdom is wholly independent of the original narra- 
tive. The objections raised against the fact itself, 
and the attempts made to reduce the massacre of 
the legion to the mere death of six men, one of 
whom was a veteran, do not seem to merit attention. 
Barbaroi^ as it may appear, there is nothing in- 
credible in the massacre of a legion; instances might 
be cited in support of so unusual an occurrence, 
though it is quite possible that at Agaunum we 
have to do not with a legion, but with a simple 
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be added certain “Passiones” of Theban martyrs, 
who escaped from the massacre of Agaunum, but 
who later fell victims to the persecution in Germany 
and Itaty. It was only in the episcopate of Theo- 
dore of Octodurum (369-391), a long time after the 
occun*ence, that attention seems to have been 
drawn to the massacre of a Roman legion at Agau- 
num. It was then that, according to St. Eucherius, 
a basilica was built in honour of the martyrs, whose 
presence had been made known to Bishop Theodore 
by means of a revelation. The document of primary 
importance in connection with this history is the 
l^ter of St. Eucherius to Bishop Salvius, wherein 
he recor^ the successive witnesses through whom 
the^ tradition was handed down to h^ time — over a 

g sriod, that is, of about one hundred and fifty years. 

e had journeyed to the place of martyrdom, 
whither pilgrims came in great numbers, and had, 
he questioned those who were able to tell 

him the truth concerning the matter. He does not, 
however., appear to have seen a text of the martjur- 


veodUatio, The silence of contemporary historians, 
which has been appealed to as an unanswerable 
argument against the truth of the martyrdom of 
the Thebans, is far from having the weight that 
has been given it. Paul Allard has shown this 
very clearly by proving that there was no reason 
why Sulpicius Severus, Orosius, Prudentius, Euse- 
bius, or Lactantius should have spok^ of the 
Theban martyrs. He fixes the date of the mar- 
tyrdom as prior to the year 292, not, as generally 
received, in 303. Dom Ruinart, Paul Allard, and 
the editors of the “ Analecta Bollandiana” are of 
opinion that “'the martyrdom of the legion, attested, 
as it is, by ancient and reliable evidence, cannot be 
called in question by any honest mind”. This 
optimistic view, however, does not seem to have 
convinced all the critics. (See EucHERitrs op Lyons; 
Maurice, St.) 

The letter of Eucherius gives us no details as to 
the rule imposed on the priests entrusted by Theo- 
dore of Octodurum with the care of the basilica 
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at Agauniim; nor do we know w’hether they were 
regulars or seculars, though a sermon of St. Avitus, 
Bishop of Vienne, would appear to indicate the 
existence of a monastic foundation, which was re- 
placed and renewed by the foundation of Sigismund, 
King of the Burgundians. Of the two documents 
which confirm this view, the “Vita Severiui Acaun- 
ensis’^ is utterly unreliable, being a tissue of con- 
tradictions and falsehoods; the “Vita Sanctorum 
Abbatum Acaunensium”, a work of slight value, 
to be received with caution, though certain facts 
may be gathered from it. At the date of Sigis- 
mund's first gifts to Agaunum the community was 
governed by Abbot Enemodus, who died 3 Januarj’’, 
516. His next successor but one, Ambrosius, brought 
Agaunum into notice by an innovation unknown 
in the West, the Pe^tual Psalmody, in 522 or 
523 at latest. This Perpetual Psalmody, or laus 
'perenniSj was carried on, day and night, by ^veral 
choirs, or turmce, who succeeded each other in the 
recitation of the Divine Office, so that prayer -went 
on without cessation. This laus perennis was prac- 
tised in the East by the Acoemetae (q. v.), and its 
inauguration at Agaunum was the occasion of a 
solemn ceremony, and of a sermon by St. Avitus 
which has come down to us. The “custom of 
Agaunum ”, as it came to be called, spread over 
Gaul, to Lyons, Chalons, the Abbey of Saint Denis, 
to Luxeuil, Saint Germain at Paris, Saint M4dard at 
Soissons, to Saint-Riquier, and was taken up by the 
monks of Remiremont and Laon, though the Abbey 
of Agaunum had ceased to practise it from the begin- 
ning of the ninth centu^. But Agaunum had gained 
a world-wide fame by its martyrs and its psalmody. 
The abbey had some of the richest and tet 

E reserved treasures in the West. Among the price- 
iss and artistically exquisite pieces of goldsmith 
work, we need only mention the chdsse (reliquary), 
decorated with glass mosaic, one of the most im- 
portant in the West for the study of the beginnings 
of barbarian and Byzantine art. It ranks with the 
armour of Childeric, the Book of the Gospels at 
Monza in Italy, and the crowns of Guarrazar in 
Spain. It is decorated not only with mosaics, but 
with tiles and precious stones, smooth or engraved. 
The front is ornamented with a medallion, long 
taken for a cameo, but which is a unique piece of 
work in spun glass. Its date has been much dis- 
cussed. The back bears a long inscription, which 
unfortunately affords no solution of the problem, 
but we may agree with d'Arbois de JubainviUe 
that it is not of earlier date than the year 563. 

Stolle, Das Martyrium der (heb&ischen Legion (Breslau, 
1890); Axlard, IjO Martyre de la Ugion ihebeenne^ Hist, des 
persecutions (Paris, 1890; V, 335-364); Analecta holUmdiana 
(1891, X, 369-370); Schmidt, Der 7d. Mauritius und seine 
Geruissen (Lucerne, 1893); Kbusch, La falsification des vies 
de saints burgondes, in Melanges Julien Havet (Paris, 1895); 
Aubert, Tresor de VAhbaye de Sainir Maurice d’Agaune 
(Pans, 1872); Leclehcq m Did. d^archeol. chret. et de lit. (1903, 
1,850-871). ^ ^ 

H, Leclercq. 

Agazzari, Agostini, a musical composer, b. 2 De- 
cember, 1578, of a noble family of Sienna; d. probably 
10 April, 1640. He is said to have passed the first 
years of his professional life in the service of the 
Emperor Matthias. He went to Rome about 1600, 
succeeding Anerio as mcestro di cappella at the Ger- 
man College, going later in a similar capacity to 
^t. ApoUinaris and the Roman Seminary. Viadana 
of Mantua gave him .the final touches of his musical 
education, and both men are entitled to the distinc- 
tion of having developed thoroughbass and of having 
taught the correct method of figuring a bass. Ag^- 
zari, in his “Sacrae Cantiones”, gives hints as to its 
use. In 1630 he returned to Sienna, where he became 
mcestro of the cathedral, and died while holding that 
post. He was a member of the Academy of Ar- 
monici Intronati, and one of the most fruitful 


composers of the Roman school. His numerous 
publications comprise masses (1596-1608), motets, 
Magnificats, litanies, etc., republished frequently. 
They are mentioned with eulogies in Proske’s “Mu- 
sica divina”. Besides two volumes of madrigals, 
he also wrote a dramatic composition for a nuptial 
celebration, entitled “ Eumelio, drama ^ pastorale ” 
(Ronciglione, 1614), and a pamphlet (Sienna) con- 
taining only sixteen pages, entitled “La Musica 
ecclesiastica, dove si contiene la vera diffinizione 
della musica come scienza, non pih veduta e sua 
nobilt^”, showing how church music should con- 
form to the resolutions of the Council of Trent. 

Kornmuller, Lex. der kirchl. Tonkunsi; Grove, Diet, of 
Music and Musicians; Natjmann, Geschichte der Musik. 

J. A. VOLKER. 

Agde, Council of, held in 506 at Agatha or Agde 
in Languedoc, under the presidency of St. Csesarius 
of Arles. It was attended by thirty-five bishops, 
and its forty-seven genuine canons deal with eccle- 
siastical discipline. One of its canons (the seventh), 
forbidding ecclesiastics to sell or alienate the property 
of the church whence they drew their living, seems 
to be the earliest indication of the later system of 
benefices. In general, its canons shed light on the 
moral conditions of the clergy and laity in southern 
France at the beginning of the transition from the 
Graeco-Roman social order to that of the new bar- 
barian conquerors. They are also of some impor- 
tance for the study of certain early ecclesiastical 
institutions. 

Mansi, VIII, 323 sq; Hepele, Conciliengeschichte, 2d. ed. 
II, 649-660. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Age, Canonical. — The word age, taken in its widest 
meaning, may be described as “a period of time”. 
The gecuogist, physiologist, and jurist define it differ- 
ently, each from his own view-point. Jurists define 
it as “that period of life at which the law allows 
persons to do acts and discharge functions which, for 
want of years, they were prohibited from doing or 
undertaking before ” (Bouvier’s Law Diet.). They 
divide the years of a man into seven ages, to wit: 
infancy, from the day of birth, not baptism (Sacr. 
Congr. Cone., 4 December, 1627), to the seventh 
year; childhood, 7-14; puberty, 14-25; majority 
(young manhood), 25-40; manhood, 40-50 or 60; 
old age, 60-70; decrepitude, 70-100, or death. 
The terminal year in each of the above ages must 
be complete. Canonical age is the year fixed by 
the canons, or law of the Church, at which her sub- 
jects become capable of incurring certain obligations, 
enjoying special privileges, embracing special states 
of life, holding office or dignity, or receiving the 
sacraments. Each and every one of these, being a 
human act, requires a development of mind and 
body proportioned to the free and voluntary accep- 
tance of these gifts and privileges, also an ade- 
quate knowledge of, and c^ability for, the duties 
and obligations attached. Hence the Church pre- 
scribes that age at which one is generally^ supposed 
to have the necessary qualifications. It is evident 
that a lesser development of body and mind is nec- 
essary to the reception of baptism than is required 
for either matrimony or the priesthood, and greater 
qualifications for the higher than for the lower offices. 
Hence, the canonical age necessarily varies as do 
the privileges, offices, dignities, etc. The three 
states, ecclesiastical, religious, and laic, embrace all 
the ecclesiastical enactments concerning age. 

Ante-Tridentine Discipline. — Ecclesiastical 
State . — ^The ancient discipline was neither universal 
nor fixed, but varied with circumstances of time and 
locality. The requisite age, according to Gratian, 
for tonsure and the first three minor orders, i. e. 
doorkeeper, reader, and exorcist, was seven, and 
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for acolyte, twelve years complete. The present age 
Lr tonsure is seven full years (Cap. 4, de temp, 
ordin. in sexto; Benedict XIV, “ Int-er sollicitos 
§ 9-1795). Subdeaconship called for the attainment 
of the twentieth year (Cone. Tnillanum, 692; Cone. 
Rothomag , 1U74). Deaconship required the thirtieth 
year complete, according to Pope Siricius (385 — Orig. 

3, Dist. 77); tw'enty-five full years ac- 
coriling to various councils, ^ including that of 
Toulouse (1056); and the tw’entieth year inchoate ac- 
cording to Clement V (1305-16). For priesthood, al- 
though Pope Siricius (loc. cit.) demanded thirty-five 
years, the general discipline up to the Lateran Coun- 
cil exacted only thirty full years. Dispensations from 
that age were frequently Ranted, owing to the great 
need for priests from the eighth century onward. 
The aforesaid Lateran Council fixed the necessary 
age for a parochial rector at the tw^enty-fifth year 
inchoate, which Clement V (loc. cit.) finally con- 
firmed. The episcopate was not conferred imtil the 
completion of the forty-fifth year, according to 
Pope Siricius (loc. cit.). Various coimcils fixed the 
episcopal age at thirty years complete. 

Tridentine Discipline. — The Coimcil of Trent 
(Sess. xxiii, cap. 4, de Reform.) fixed no certain age 
for tonsure and minor orders; yet the q^uaJifications 
specified by it for tonsure and minor orders indicate 
seven years for the former, and a more advanced 
age than seven for the latter, which, however, may 
be licitly received before the fourteenth year (ibid., c. 
4 ). — Major Orders. The Council of Trent (Sess. xxiii, 
cap. 12) fixed the age of twenty-two for Subdeacon- 
ship, twenty-three for Deaconship, and twenty-five 
for the Priesthood. The first day of the year pre- 
scribed suffices for the reception of the Order. Trent 
(Sess. vii, c. 1, de reform.) confirmed the Lateran 
age of thirty full years for the episcopate. — ^The age 
for cardinals (even cardinal-deacons) was fixed by 
the Council (Sess. xxiv, de reform., cap. 1) at thirty 
years complete. Sixtus V, however, made the 
twenty-second year inchoate age sufficient for cardi- 
nal-deacon, provided that within a year he can be, 
and is, ordained deacon, under penalty of loss of 
active and passive vote in all consistories, and even 
in the conclave for the election of a pope. — Papacy. 
No certain age is fixed by law for election to the 
papacy. History records the election of some very 
young popes. John XI was scarcely twenty-three 
(Fuga), or twenty-four (according to Beminus), and 
John XII was not twenty-two. But they were ex- 
ceptions. The exalted position and important duties 
attached to the papacy require qualifications greater 
than those necessary even for the episcopate. Con- 
sequently, a mature age is desired. — Dispensation 
from the canonical age is a relaxation of the 
canon law; hence the pope alone can dispense. He 
rarely does so in the case of age requisite for sub- 
deaconship or deaconship. But on account of recent 
military laws in certain European countries, he has 
dispensed with tiie age prescribed for candidates 
for subdeaconship. Though a cleric who has not 
completed his thirtieth year cannot be elected, he can 
be ^stulated for (see Election, Postulation) as 
bishop. The Holy Father ordinarily refuses unless 
the cleric is fully twenty-seven years old. Bishops 
in countries subject to the Congregation of Propa- 
ganda (e. g. Great Britain, Ireland, the United States, 
Holland, Germany, Canada, Australia, India, and 
the Orient) have faculties (Formula I, art. 3) to 
dispense (a) with twelve months in the case of 
candidates for priesthood, whether they are yet in 
orders , or not. This applies to regular as well as 
secular candidates (Holy Office, 29 January, 1896); 
(b) with fourteen months in the case of dea- 
cons, also regular and secular candidates for the 
prie^ood (Formula, C, art. 3, etc.). The Canadian 
bishops are empowered (Formula T, art. 1) to dis- 


pense with eighteen months in case of fifteen deacons 
(regular and secular) about to be ordained priests. 
These dispensations do not apply to candidates for 
subdeaconship or deaconship. Though the censures 
to be incurred by the violators of the canonical 
ages, according to ancient law and the constitution 
of Pius II, have been abrogated (see Apost. Sedts), 
nevertheless the^ vindictive punishments, i. e. pro- 
hibition to exercise the order received and privation 
of benefice annexed, still remain in full force (Santi, 
I, 120, n, 10; Wemz., Jus Decret., II, 148). 

Benefices. — No special age was fixed by ancient 
canons for collation of a simple benefice (see Bene- 
fice, Collation), i. e. without any cure of souls 
attached. The Council of Trent required the four- 
teenth year inchoate, but it said nothing about the 
age for benefices whose foundation permitted a lesser 
age. For such seven years sufficed. The same age 
was si^cient in the case of canons upon whom 
collectively, not singly, the cure of souls devolved, 
as also of recipients of cathedral half-portions and 
pensions arising from benefices. Canons of collegi- 
ate churches whose prebend neither by founda- 
tions nor by custom demanded Sacred Orders in 
its incumbent, were required to be fourteen years 
old. ^ The Council of Trent did not change this" law. 
Dignitaries of cathedral and collegiate churches 
with cure of souls attached should have attained 
their twenty-fifth year (Cone. Trid., Sess. xxiv, 
cap. 12). The age of twenty-three years complete 
for parochial benefices, as fixed by the papal decre- 
tals (cap. ^ 14, de elect, in sexto), still holds; 
the Coimcil of Trent made no innovation in this 
matter. The decretal age of^ fourteen years for 
cathedral and collegiate dignitaries without cure 
of souls was changed to twenty-two years complete, 
by the Council of Trent (Sess. xxiv, de reform., 
cap. 12, § ad cateras). A vicar-general must be 
twenty-five, and penitentiary, or diocesan con- 
fessor, forty years inchoate. For cathedral canons 
there was no fixed decretal age. Clement V, how- 
ever, decreed that canons not having at least sub- 
deaconship should have no vote in the chapter, 
and those possessing a prebend to which a major 
order was aflSxed should receive that order within 
a year, under forfeiture of half the daily distri- 
butions and of a vote in chapter. Trent decreed 
that every cathedral prebend should have attached 
to it one of the three major orders, which must 
be received within a year from election to the 
office of canon. It adrised all bishops to mie 
division of the canonries, so that the one half should 
be presbyteral and the other half diaconal and 
subdiaconal. Hence, for a subdiaconal prebend 
twenty years complete, for a diaconal twenty-one 
years complete, and for a presbyteral twenty-three 
years complete sufficed. Where the Tridentine 
division was not introduced the Clementine law 
qualifying the fourteen years holds. Collation of a 
benefice or ecclesiastical office, without papal dis- 
pensation, upon a candidate who lacks even one 
day of the necessary age, is invalid. 

Religious State. — Generals, provincials, abbots, 
and other regular prelates having quasi-episcopal 
jurisdiction must, according to many, have com- 
pleted their thirtieth year before election (Ferraris, 
Wemz, et al.); according to others, the twenty-fifth 
year inchoate will suffice (Fiat, Vermeersch, and 
Ferrari). The various orders and congregations, 
however, have their peculiar rules as to the requisite 
age for inferior offices and dignities in their re^ 
spective organizations. The Council of Trent (Sess. 
XXV, cap. 7, de regular, et monial.) fixed forty 
years complete and eight years after her profes- 
sion for an abbess, mother general, or prioress of 
any religious order of nuns. Could no such one be 
found in the monastery, then a nun over thirty 
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ears old and more than five years a professed, can 
e elected. An election contrary to these rules 
is invalid. For clothing with the religious habit 
or entrance into the novitiate no special age was 
fixed by decretal law. Clement VIII (Cum ad 
Regularem, 19 March, 1603) decreed that the con- 
stitution of each community should be the guide. 
He directed, however, that lay brothers and lay 
sisters should not be admitted before their twentieth 
year. The Sacred Congregation of the Council 
(16 July, 1632; 7 April, 1634) forbade the reception 
of novices until they attained their fifteenth year. 
The Congregation of Bishops and Regulars (23 May, 
1659) prohibited the clothing with the habit before 
the completion of the fifteenth year. ^ The same 
Congregation (Norms© de No\is Institutis, 28 June, 

1901) decreed that no one could be admitted imder 
fifteen, or over thirty, years of age without dispensa- 
tion from the Holy See. For religious profession the 
Council of Trent (Sess. xxv, cap. 15) exacted sixteen 
years complete with one year’s novitiate necessarily 
preceding. The latest enactment, prescribing simple 
vows for three continuous years after the novitiate 
before solenm profession, fixes the age for solernn 
profession at nineteen years complete. This applies 
to women (Congr. of Bishops and Regulars, 3 May, 

1902) as well as to men. It is forbidden to postpone 
the solemn profession of men, who have been imder 
simple vows for three years, beyond the full twenty- 
fifth year of their age, except in some localities and 
institutes, e. g. the Societj^ of Jesus, in which the 
profession of simple vows is continued for a much 
longer term of years than three. 

Ordinary Christian Life. — No certain age is fixed 
for baptism; yet the Holy Office (30 July, 1771) 
forbids the j^stponement of infant baptism beyond 
the third day. According to early ecclesiastical 
discipline confirmation and Holy Communion were 
adrmnistered to infants after baptism. To-day, 
twelve years is generally recommended for con- 
firmation; but, if urgent reasons exist for not await- 
ing that age, it is expedient not to confirm before 
the age of reason, i. e. seven years (Roman Cate- 
chism; Holy Office, 11 December, 1850; Second 
Cone. Balt., V, c. iii, 252). Leo XIII commended 
Robert, Bishop of Marseilles, for introducing the 
custom of confirming before Holy Communion 
(22 June, 1897). For confession the age is seven 
years, i. e. the age of reason, when a child is generally 
supposed to be capable of mortal sin and bound by 
the law of annual confession [Cone. Lat., c. 21; 
Second Cone. Balt., tit. ix; First Plenary Cone, of 
S. America (Rome, 1899), tit. V, cap. 4]. Children 
should receive Holy Communion when they have 
attained the age of discretion (Innocent III in 
Cone. Lat., c. 21). There is much controversy as 
to what that age precisely is. According to some, 
it ordinarily occurs between the tenth and fourteenth 
year (Suarez, quoted by Benedict XIV, “Syn. 
Dioc.,” VII, xii, 3; Raimundi, “Inst- Past.,'^ tit. 
I, cap. iv, n. 57; Zitelli, Apparatus Jur. Pont., p. 
319, no. 4; Second Plen. Cone. Balt., tit. V); others, 
e. g. Ferraris (I, 154, n. 39), place it between 
^even and twelve years. Children in danger of 
death, capable of committing and maldng confession 
of mortal sin, and of distinguishing the heavenly 
from tlae ordinary food, and desiring to receive Holy 
Communion, must not be denied it, although they 
may not have reached the minimum year mentioned 
^oman Catechism, de Euch., n. 63; Second Plen. 
Cone. Balt., and First Hen. Cone, of South America, 
loc. cit.). Extreme unction is to be administered 
to a child of seven years or younger, capable 
of sin. Children of seven years complete are bound 
by the laws of abstinence and of hearing Mass. 
They can also be sponsors in the conferring of 
baptism and confirmation; but the Roman Ritual 


(tit. II, n. 24) says that it is more expedient that 
they should be fourteen years old and also con- 
firmed. The Congregations of Propaganda (4 May, 
1774) and the Holy Office (1 July, 1882) forbid chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age to act as sponsors 
at confirmation. Only those who have completed 
their twenty-first year are bound to fast. Be- 
trothals [sponsalia} require seven full years in the 
contracting parties. The marriageable age is four- 
teen full years in males and twelve full years 
in females, under penalty of nullity (unless natural 
puberty supplies the want of years). Marriages void 
because of the absence of legal or natural puberty 
are held as sponsalia, inducing thereby impediment 
of “ public decorum ” (Cap. 14, tit. de despon. 
impub., X, 4, 2). Civil codes generally require a 
more advanced age than the canonical. Dispensa- 
tions, however, as to the required ages are expressly 
granted by France, Italy, Belgium, HoUand, Rou- 
mania, and Russia. The marriageable age in France, 
Italy, Belgium, and Roumania is eighteen for men, 
and fifteen for women (France requires also, under 
penalty of nullity, the consent of parents); Holland, 
Switzerland, Russia (Caucasian Provinces excepted), 
fifteen and thirteen; and Himgary fixes the age at 
eighteen and sixteen; Austria, fourteen for both 
parties; Denmark, twenty and sixteen; Germany, 
twenty-one (minors set free by parents at eighteen) 
and sixteen years respectively. Marriages contracted 
in Germany below the ages aforesaid are valid but 
illicit. In India natives marry under canonical 
age. So also in China, where there is a further 
deviation from canonical age, owing to the Chinese 
method of reckoning age by lunar rather than solar 
years (thirteen lunar months make a solar year). 
The canonical age holds in England, Spain, Portugal, 
Greece (Ionian Isles excepted, where it is sixteen and 
fourteen), and as regards Catholics even in Austria. 
While in some parts of the United States the canoni- 
cal marria|e age of fourteen and twelve still prevails, 
in others it has been enlarged by statutes. Such 
statutes, however, as a rule, do not make void mar- 
riages contracted by a male and female of fourteen 
and twelve years respectively, unless the statute 
expressly forbids them under penalty of nullity. 
The English Common Law age of fourteen in males 
and twelve in females prevails in all the Canadian 
provinces, with the exception of Ontario and Mani- 
toba. Ontario requires fourteen years, and Manitoba 
sixteen years, in both parties. Marriages contracted 
at more youthful ages than these are not irreparably 
null and void. They can be, and are, ratified by 
continued cohabitation after the prescribed age. In 
all the provinces consent of parents or guardians is 
required where one or both of the parties have not 
attained a certain age, — Ontario, Manitoba, and New 
Brunswick, eighteen years; in Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan the age is twenty-one. Except in the 
case of Quebec and Prince Edward Island such consent 
is only directory, and does not affect the validity of 
marriage after celebration. Such marriages in the 
former province are not void, and can only be attacked 
by parties whose consent is required; in the latter 
province they are null and void by virtue of a pre- 
confederation law of 1831. The marriage law in 
nearly every part of the United States requires the 
consent of parents before license is granted to minors. 
Such statutes are merely directive, and do not render 
void marriages without the parents’ consent (*'Am. 
and Eng. iSicy. of Law,” art. “Marriage”, 1191). 
Neither in England is a marriage declared void for 
want of parental consent (Brown, Hist. Matr. Inst., 
II, 191). 

Ferraris, BibUoOieca, I, s. v. JEtas; Weiinz, Jils Decret,. 
II, de defec. OEtatis, 142 sqq.; Idem., Jus Malrimoniale, XV 
de imped, cstatia, 457 sqq.; Santi-Leitner, I, 119, im. ^12; 
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IV, 101 sqq.; Ojetti, Synop. Rer. Mor. et Jur. Pont Index, 
8, V. jktaa; Ga.hpari, De Matnmonio, I, 491-509; De Ordinat, 
l’ 485-533, Mocchegiani, J urisprudentia Eccles., Ill, xxv, 
§’§9-13; DEfc.HA'iEb, Manuale Jur. Ecc. Index, s. v. jEias; 
Vermeersch, De Religiosie, I, 164, 165, 214; Ferrari, De 
Statu Reliffioso, Index, s. v. jEtas; Piato Montensis, Prceclect 
Jur. Reg. Index, s. v. JE’toa,- Bexedict XIV, De Syn. Dioec., 
VII; Collectanea Sac. Cong, de Prop. Fid., s. v. jEtatis Imped.; 
PuTZER, Comment, in Fac. Apoat., 158 (105), 309 (d. 176), 
426 (n. 249), and 462 (8); Zitelli, Apparai. jur. eccl., 380, 
412-487; Sal am anti censes, De Benefimis; Bishop, Marriage, 
etc.; American and English Encyc. of Law, 1191; Howard 
Eliotte Brown, History of Matnm. Institutions (II, for 
statutory laws of the different States); Nervegna, De Jure 
practico regularium index, s. v. JEtas; Bastien, DtrecUnre 
canonique. Index, s. v. jEtas; Raimundi, Insiructio Pas-' 
toralis, 55 (n. 57); and 59, 92, 497 (n, 670). 

P. M. J. Rock. 

Age of Man. See Man. 

Age of Reason, the name given to that period 
of human life at which persons are deemed to begin 
to ^ morally responsible. This, as a rule, happens 
at the age of seven, or thereabouts, though the use of 
reason requisite for moral discernment may come 
before, or may be delayed until notably after, that 
time. At this age Christians come under the opera- 
tion of ecclesiastical laws, such as the precept of 
assistance at Mass on Sundays and holydays, absti- 
nence from meat on certain days, and annual con- 
fession, should they have incurred mortal sin. The 
obligation of Easter Communion, literally understood, 
applies to all who have reached “the years of dis- 
cretion but according to the practical interpretation 
of the Church it is not regarded as binding children 
just as soon as they are seven years old. At the age 
of reason a person is juridically considered eligible to 
act as witness to a marriage, as sponsor at baptism 
or confirmation, and as a party to the formal con- 
tract of betrothalj at this age one is considered 
capable of receiving extreme unction, of being 
promoted to first tonsure and minor orders, of 
being the incumbent of a simple benefice (Jbeneficium 
simplex) if the founder of it should have so provided; 
and, lastly, is held liable to ecclesiastical censures. In 
the present discipline, however, persons do not incur 
these penalti^ until they reach the age of puberty, 
unless explicitly included in the decree imposing 
them. The only censure surely applicable to per- 
sons of this age is that for the violation of the clausura 
of nuns, while that for the maltreatment, suadente 
diaholOj of clerics, is probably so. 

Ferraris, Bibliotheca prompta jur, can. s. v. .Eltas (Rome, 
1844); Wernz, Jus Decretalium (Rome, 1899). 

Joseph F. Delant. 

Agelnothus. See Ethelnothtjs. 

Agen (Aginnum), The Diocese of, comprises the 
Department of Lot and Garonne. It has been suc- 
cessively suffragan to the archdioceses of Bordeaux 
(under the old regime), Toulouse (1802-22), and 
Bordeaux (since 1822). Legends which do not ante- 
date the ninth century concerning the hermit, 
St. Caprasius, martyred with St. Fides by Dacianus, 
Prefect of the Gauls, during the persecution of 
Diocletian, and the story of Vincentius, a Christian 
martyr (written about 520), furnish no foundation 
for later traditions which make these two saints early 
bishops of Agen. The first bishop of Agen known 
to history is St. Phoebadius, friend of St. Hilary, who 
published (in 357) a treatise against the Arians and 
figured prominently at the Council of Rimini in 359. 
Among the bishops of Agen were Wilhelmus II, sent 
by Pope Urban IV (1261-64) to St. Louis in 1262 
to ask Im aid in favour of the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople; Bertrand de Goth, whose uncle of 
the same name was raised from the Archbishopric of 
Bordeaux to the Papal See under the name of Clem- 
ent V (13Q5— 14), and during his pontificate visited 
the city of Agen; Cardinal Jean de Lorraine (1538- 
50); the Oratorian, Jules Mascaron, a celebrated 
preacher, transferred from the see of TuHe, to that 
L~14 


of Agen (1679-1703); Hubert, who was cur4. of Ver- 
sailles, had contributed to the withdrawal of Madame 
de Montespan from the royal court, and who when 
appointed Bishop of Agen (1703) had as vicar- 
general until 1709 the celebrated Belsunce; de Bonnac 
(1767-1801), who in the parliamentary session of 
3 January, 1792, was the first to refuse to sign the 
constitutional oath. The church of St. Caprasius, 
a splendid specimen of Romance architecture, dating 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, has been 
made the cathedral in place of the church of St. 
Etienne, which was unfortunately destroyed during 
the Revolution. The Diocese of Agen comprised 
(end of 1905) 278,740 inhabitants, 47 first class 
parishes, 397 second class parishes, and 27 vicariates, 
formerly with State subventions. 

Gallia Christiana (ed. Noia, 1720), II, 891-936, Instru- 
menta, 427-38; Duchesne, Pastes ipiscopauz de Vandenne 
Gayle, II, 63-64, 142-146 (Pans, 1900); Barr^re, Histoire 
religieuse et monumentale du diochse d'Agen (Agen, 1855); 
Chevalier, Topo-bibl. (Paris, 1894-99), 18-19. 

Georges Goyau. 

.^ents of Roman Congregations, persons whose 
business it is to look after the affairs of their patrons 
at the Roman Curia. The name is derived from the 
Latin Agens in Rebus, corresponding to the Greek 
Apocrisiarius. We first meet these agents for eccle- 
siastical matters not at the court of Rome, but at 
the imperial palace of Constantinople. Owing to the 
close connection between Church and State under 
the early Christian emperors and the absence of 
canons concerning many matters of mixed jurisdic- 
tion, the principal bishops found it necessary to 
maintain agents to look after their interests at the 
imperial court. Until the French Revolution, the 
prelates of France maintained similar agents at the 
royal court of St. Denis. (See Assemblies or French 
Clergy.) At present the agents of the Roman 
Congregations are employed by bishops or private 
persons to transact tJbeir affairs in the pontifical 
courts. Such an agency is undertaken temporarily 
or perpetually. The principal business of the agents 
is to urge the expedition of the cases of their patrons. 
They undertake both judicial and extrajudicial busi- 
ness. If it is a question of favours, such as dispensa- 
tions or increased faculties, these ^ents prepare the 
proper supplications and call repeatedly on the offi- 
cials of the proper con^egation until' an answer is 
obtained. They expend whatever money is neces- 
sary to pay for the legal documents or to advance in 
general the affairs of those who employ them. These 
agents have a recognized position in the Roman 
CS-ria, and rank next in dignity before the notaries. 
The monejr they expend and the pay they receive 
depend entirely on the will of their employers. Some 
authors include under this name the solicitors and 
expeditioners of the Roman Oiria, whose busi- 
ness it is to assist the procurators in the mechani- 
cal details of the preparation of cases for the con- 
gregational tribunals. Usually, however, these func- 
tionaries are considered as distinct from agents and 
as outranking them in dimity. 

Baart, The Roman Court (New York, 1895); Humphrey, 
Urbs et Orbis (London, 1899); Migne, Diet, de droit canon. 
(Paris, 1846), I; Wbenz, Jus Decretalium (Rome, 1899), II. 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Aggeiifl. — 1. Name and Personal Life. — ^T he 
tenth among the minor prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, is called in the Hebrew text, Hd,^y, and in. 
the ^ptuagint *A.yyaTos, whence the Latin form 
Aggeus. The exact meaning of his name is uncer- 
tain. Many scholars consider it as an adjective 
signifying '^the festive one” (bom on feast-day), 
while others .take it to be an abbreviated form of 
the noun Hjd^yyah, “my feast is Yahweh ”, a Jewish 
proper name found in I Chronicles, vi, 15 (Vulgate; 
I Paralip., vi, 30). Great uncertainty prevails also 
concerning the prophet’s personal life. The book 
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which bears his name is very^ short, and contains 
no detailed information about its author. The few 
passages which speak of him refer simply to the occa- 
sion on which he had to deliver a divine message in 
Jenisalem, during the second year of the reign of 
the Persian king, Darius I (520 b. c. ), and all that 
Jewish tradition tells of Aggeus does not seem to 
have much, if any, historical basis. It states that 
he w’as bom in Chaldea during the Babylonian 
(iaptivity, was a young man when he came to Jeru- 
salem with the returning exiles, and was buried 
in the Holy City among the priests. It also repre- 
sents him as an angel in human form, as one of the 
men w’ho were with Daniel when he saw the vision 
related in Dan. x, 7, as a member of the so-called 
Great Synagogue, as surviving until the entry of 
Alexander the Great into Jerusalem (331 b. c.), and 
even until the time of Our Saviour. Obviously, 
these and similar traditions deserve but little 
credence. 

2. Historical Circumstances. — Upon the return 
from Babylon (536 b. c.) the Jews, full of religious 
zeal, promptly set up an altar to the God of Israel, 
and reorganized His sacrificial worship. They next 
celebrated the Feast of Tabernacles, and some time 
later laid the foundation of the “&cond’' Temple, 
called also the Temple of Zorobabel. Presently the 
Samaritans — that is, the mixed races which dwelt in 
^maria — prevented them, by an appeal to the Persian 
authorities, from proceeding further with the re- 
building of the Temple. In fact, the work was 
intermpted for sixteen years, durii^ which various 
circumstances, such as the Persian invasion of 
E^ypt in 527 B. c., a succession of bad seasons en- 
tailing the failure of the harvest and the vintage, 
the indulgence in luxury and self-seeking by the 
wealthier classes of Jerusalem, caused the Jews to 
n^lect altogether the restoration of the House of 
the Lord. Toward the end of this period the politi- 
cal struggles through which Persia passed would 
have made it impossible for its rulers to interfere 
with the work of reconstruction in Jerusalem, even 
had they wished to do so, and this was distinctly 
realized by the Prophet Aggeus. At length, in the 
second year of the reign of Darius the son of Hy- 
staspes (520 b. c.) , Aggeus came forward in the name 
of the I^rd to rebuke the apathy of the Jews, and 
convince them that the time had come to complete 
their national sanctuary, that outward symbol of 
the Divine presence among them. 

3. The Prophecies. — ^The book of Aggeus is made 
up of four prophetical utterances, each one headed 
by the date on which it was delivered. The first 
(i, 1, 2) is ascribed to the first day of the sixth 
month (August) of the second year of Darius^ 
reign. It urges the Jews to resume the work of 
rearing the Temple, and not to be turned aside from 
this duty by the enjoyment of their luxurious homes. 
It also represents a recent drought as a divine pun- 
ishment for their past neglect. This first utterance 
is followed by a brief account (I, xii-xiv) of its effect 
upon the hearers; three weeks later work was 
started on the Temple. In his second utterance 
(II, i-x), dated the twentieth day of the same month, 
the prophet foretells^ that the new’ House, M^hich 
then appears so poor in comparison with the former 
Temple of Solomon, will one day be incomparably 
more glorious. The third utterance (II, xi-xx), 
referred to the twenty-fourth of the ninth month 
(Nov.-Dee.), declares that as long as .God^s House 
is not rebuilt, the life of the Jews will be tainted and 
blasted, but that the divine blessing will reward their 
renewed zeal. The last utterance (IT, xx-xxiii), 
ascribed to the same day as the preceding, tells of 
the divine favour which, in the approaching over- 
throw of the heathen nations, will be bestowed on 
Zorobabel, the scion and representative of the royal 


house of David. The simple reading of these oracles 
makes one feel that although they are shaped into 
parallel clauses such as are usual m Hebrew poetry, 
their literary style is rugged and unadorned, ex- 
tremely direct, and, therefore, most natural on the 
part of a prophet intent on convincing his hearers 
of their duty to rebuild the House of the Lord. 
Besides this harmony of the style with the general 
tone of the book of Aggeus, strong internal data 
occur to confirm the traditional date and authorship 
of that sacred wTiting. In particular, each portion 
of the work is supplied with such precise dates, and 
ascribed so expressly to Aggeus, that each utterance 
bears the distinct mark of having been written soon 
after it w^as delivered. It should also be borne in 
mind that although the prophecies of Aggeus w^ere 
directly meant to secure the immediate rearing 
of the Lord's House, they are not without a much 
higher import. The three passages w^hich are usu- 
ally brought forth as truly Messianic, are II, vii- 
viii; II, x; and II, xxi-xxiv. It is true that the 
meaning of the first two passages in the original He- 
brew differs somewhat from the present rendering of 
the Vulgate, but all three contain a reference to Messi- 
anic times. The primitive text of the book of Aggeus 
has been particularly well preserved. The few 
variations which occur in the MSS. are due to errors 
in transcribing, and do not affect materially the sense 
of the prophecy. Besides the short prophetical 
work which bears his name, Aggeus has also been 
credited, but wrongly, with the authorship of Psalms 
cxi and cxlv (Heb. cxii, cxlvi). (See Psalms.) 

Commentaries: Knabenbauer (1886); Perowne (1886): 
Trochon (1883); Orelli (1888; tr. 1893); Nowack (1897); 
Smith (1901). Introductions to the Old Testament: Vigottroux; 
JRaxtlt; Trochon-Lesetre; Keil; Bleek-Wellhausen; 
Kaulen; Cornel y; Driver; Giqot. 

F. E. Gigot. 

Aggith. See Haggith. 

Aggregation, See Archconpraternity; Third 
Order. 

Aggressor, Unjust. — According to the accepted 
teaching of theologians, it is lawful, in the defence 
of life or limb, of property of some importance, and 
of chastity, to repel violence with violence, even to 
the extent of killing an unjust assailant. This is 
admitted to be true with the reservation included 
in the phrase “ servato moderamine inculpatse 
tutelse." That is, only that degree of violence may 
be employed which is necessary adequately to pro- 
tect one from the attack. For example, if it were 
enough in the circumstances to maim an enemy it 
would be unlawful to kill him. It is likewise la’^ul 
to aid another to the same extent and within the 
same limits as are permissible for self-defence. (See 
Homicide.) 

Gurt, Comp, Theoh Moral. (Prato, 1901) I, 381; Liguori, 
n. 380. 

Joseph F. Delany. 

Agil, Saint. See Bavaria. 

Agiles (or Aguilers), Eaymond d', a chronicler 
and canon of Puy-en-Velay, France, toward the close 
of the eleventh century. He accompanied the Count 
of Toulouse on the First Crusade (1096-99), as 
chaplain to Adh^mar, Bishop of Puy, legate of 
Pope Urban II. With Pons de Balazuc he under- 
took to write a history of the expedition, but, Pons 
having been killed, he was obliged to carry on the 
undertaking alone. At a sortie of the crusaders 
during the siege of Antioch (28 June, 1098) Agiles 
went before the colunon, bearing in his hands the 
Sacred Lance. He took part in the entry into 
Jerusalem, accompanied the Count of Toulouse on 
his pilgrimage to the Jordan, and was at the battle 
of Ascalon. After this he is lost sight of. His 
'^Historia Francorum qiii ceperunt Hierusalem’' 
(P. L., CLV, 591-668) is the account of an eye- 
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witness of most of the events of the First Crusade. 
It was first published by Bongars (Gesta Dei per 
Francos, I, 139-183), and again in the‘‘Recueil des 
historiens occidentaux des croisades” (1866), 235- 
309; it is translated into French in Guizot, '^M^moires 
sur rhistoire de France” (1824), XXI, 227-397. 
The narrative is largely devoted to the visions of 
Pierre Barth^lemy, and the authenticity of the 
Holy Lance found on the eve of battle. Molinier 
says of the author that he is partial, credulous, 
ignorant, and prejudiced. ‘^He may be utilized, 
but on condition of close criticism.” 

Molinier, Sources de Vhist. de France (Paris, 1902), no. 
2122, 283. ^ ^ 

Thomas Walsh. 

Agilolfings. See Bavaria. 

Agilulfus, Saint, Abbot of Stavelot, Bishop of 
Cologne and Martyr, 750. We know but little of 
this Saint. The account, written of him by a monk 
of Malmedy and printed by the Bollandists, is, as 
they state, quite untrustworthy. He was of good 
family, was educated under Abbot Angelinus at 
Stavelot, and eventually became abbot there. Not 
long afterwards Agilulfus was elected Bishop of 
Cologne. He is said to have tried to persuade King 
Pepin on his death-bed not to leave the succession 
to Charles Martel, his illegitimate son, and the 
Bishop’s death by violence soon after is attributed 
to the vengeance of the prince he sought to exclude. 
A letter of Pope Zacharias in 747 commends Agilulfus 
for signing the Charta veroB et orthodozcB ^ofessionis. 
His remains were conveyed to the Church of Our 
Lady of the Steps, at Cologne, where they have 
recently again received public veneration. His 
feast is kept on 9 July. 

Acta SS.t 9 July; Steffens, Der heUige Agilolfus (Cologne, 

Herbert Thurston, 

Agios O Tlieos (0 Holy God), the opening words 
in Greek of an invocation, or doxology, or hymn — 
for it may properly receive any of these titles — 
which in the Roman Liturgy is sung during the 
Improperia, or Reproaches ”, at the ceremony of the 
Adoration of the Cross, on Good Friday. The brief 
hymn is then sung by two choirs alternately in Greek 
and Latin, as follows: First Choir: Agios o Theos (0 
Holy God). Second Choir: Sanctus Deus. First 
Choir: Agios ischyros (Holy, Strong), Second Choir: 
Sanctus fortis. First Choir: Agios athanatos^ eleison 
imas (Holy, Immortal, have mercy on us). Second 
Choir: Sanctus immortalis, miserere nobis. Thus the 
hymn appears in ^ the Office of Holy Week, with 
the Greek words ’^Aytos o &yios la-xvpbs^ dyios 

aBavaros, i\47j<rov ijpcis expressed in Latinized char- 
acters, chosen to represent the Greek pronunciation 
(e. g. eleison imas for eleeson &mas, the aspirate, as in 
modem Greek, remaining unheard). The hymn. is 
thus sung twelve times, alternating with a series of 
varied '^Reproaches ”. 

From the Latin word Sanctus thrice said, the 
hymn is sometimes referred to as Ter sanctus, and is 
thus apt to be confused with the triple Sanctus at 
the end of the preface at Mass. In the rubrics of 
the Greek Liturgy, in which the hymn is said very fre- 
quently, it is Sways referred to as the Trisagion 
thrice, ^ 7 toy=holy), and is thus generally 
and properly known. It is sung at the Lesser En- 
trance, or solemn processional carrying of the book 
of the Gospels at Mass, in the Constantinopolitan and 
Armenian liturgies and in that of St. Mark. In the 
Gallican Liturgy it was placed both before and after 
the Gospel. The hymn is certainly of great antiquity, 
and^rhaps much older than the event assigned by 
the Greek Menology as its origin. The legend, which 
may be consider^ a highly improbable one, re- 
counts that during the rei^ of the yoxmger Theo- 
dosius (408-450), Constantinople was shaken by a 


violent earthquake, 24 September, and that whilst 
the people, the Emperor, and the Patriarch Proclus 
(434-446) were praying for heavenly succour, a child 
was suddenly lifted into mid-air, to whom forthwith 
all cried out Kijrie eleison; and that the child, return- 
ing again to earth, admonished the people with a 
loud voice to pray thus: “O Holy God, Holy and 
Strong, Holy and Immortal ”, and immediately ex- 
pired. The fact that the hymn was one of the ex- 
clamations of the Fathers at the Council of Chalcedon 
(451), and that not only is it common to all the Greek 
Oriental liturgies, but was used also in the Gallican 
Liturgy [St. Germanusof Paris, (d. 576), referring to it 
as being sung both in Greek and in Latin: “In- 
cipiente ^ praesule ecclesia A jus (that is, Agios) 
pallit, dicens latinum cum grseco ”, as also previously 
in Greek alone, before the Prophetial suggests from 
such a widespread and apparently common use the 
conclusion that the hymn is extremely ancient, per- 
haps of apostolic origin. Benedict XIV thought that 
the Greek formula was joined with the Latin in 
allusion to the divine voice heard at Constantinople. 
But the explanation seems hardly necessary, in view 
of the retention of Kyrie eleison in the Roman Liturgy, 
as well as of such Hebrew words as Amen, Alleluia, 
Hosanna, Sabaoth. Reverence for antiquity, and 
the influence of liturgy upon liturgy, would suffice to 
explain the Greek form. It is true that the Kyrie 
emson is not joined to a Latin version. On the other 
hand, it is so simple and occurs so frequently, that 
its meaning could easily be learned and remembered; 
whereas the Trisagion, elaborate and rarely used, 
might well receive a parallel version into Latin. 
Various additions made to it from time to time in 
the East have either disfigured its simplicity or en- 
dangered its orthodoxy. Thus, the phrase "Who 
wast crucified for us ”, added to it by Peter the Fuller, 
in order to spread the heresy of the Theopaschites 
(who asserted that the Divine Nature suffered upon 
the cross), while susceptible of a correct intei^reta* 
tion, was inserted nevertheless with heretical intent. 
Traditionally, the hymn had always been addressed 
to the Holy Trinity (Isaias, vi, 3). Subsequently, 
Calandion, Bishop of Antioch, sought both to allay 
the tumults aroused by the addition and to remove 
its evil su^estion by prefixing to it the words 
"Christ, King”, thus making it refer directly and 
unequivocally to the Incarnate Word: "0 Holy God, 
Holy and Strong, Holy and Immortal, Christ, King, 
Who wast crucified for us, have mercy on us.” His 
well-meant effort did not succeed, and his emenda- 
tion was rejected. Subsequently, the heretic Severus, 
Patriarch of Antioch, wrote to prove the correct 
ascription of the hymn to the Son of God, and made 
the use of the addition general in his diocese. 

Gregory VII (1073-85) wrote to the Armenians, 
who still used the new formula, bidding them avoid 
all occasion of scandal and suspicion of wrong inter- 
pretation, by cancelling a formula which neither the 
Roman nor any Eastern Church, save the Armenian, 
had adopted. The injunction seems to have been 
disregarded; for when, centuries after, union with the 
Armenians was again discussed, a question was ad- 
dressed (30 Janua^, 1635) to Propaganda, whether 
the Armenians might still use the formula "Who 
suffered for us”, and was answered negatively. 
Variations of the traditional formula and Trinitarian 
ascription are found in the Armeno-Gregorian rite. 
These are addressed to the Redeemer, and vary with 
the feast or office. Thus, the formula of Peter is 
used on all Fridays; on aU Sundays: "Thou that 
didst arise from the dead”; on Holy Thursday: "Thou 
that wast betrayed for us”; on Holy Saturday: 
"Thou that wast buried for us”; on the Feast of the 
Assumption: "Thou that didst come to the death 
of the Holy Mother and Virgin ”, etc. The Armeno- 
ptoman rite has suppressed all of these variations. 
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The Trisagion is sung in the Greek Church at all the 
canonical hours and several times during the long 
Mass-service. In the Latin Church it is sung only 
on Good Friday, as we have seen. Sung throughout 
the impressive ceremony of the Adoration of the 
Cross, the polyphonic musical setting of Palestrina 
for both the “ Reproaches and the Trisagion y as- 
suredly a masterpiece, perhaps the masterpiece of 
that prince of church song, adds an overpowering 
pathos of music to the words, and constit\ites, like 
the Hallelujah Chorus of Hsendel, a marvel of sim- 
plicity achieving a marvellous effect. 

H. T. Henry. 

AgneUi, Giuseppe, chiefly known for his cate- 
chetical and devotional works, b. at Naples, 1621; 
d. in Rome, 8 October, 1706. He entered the 
Society of Jesus, in Rome, in 1637. He was professor 
of moral theology, and rector of the colleges of 
Montepulciano, Macerata, and Ancona, and also 
Consultor of the Inquisition of the March of Ancona. 
He passed the last thirty-three years of his life in 
the Professed House at Rome, where he died. He 
wrote (1) ^‘11 Catechismo annuale It was adapted 
to the use of parish priests, and contained explana- 
tions of the Gospels for every Sunday of the year. 
It went through three editions. (2) A week’s de- 
votion to St. Joseph, for the Bona Mors Sodality. 
(3) Four treatises on the “Exercises of St. Ignatius ”, 
chiefly with r^ard to election. (4) A Raccolta of 
meditations for a triduum and a retreat of ten days. 
(5) ^rmons for Lent and Advent. 

Beorchia JVjotes btbliog.; Sommervogel, Bihliothkgue de la 
c. de J., I, 66. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Agnelli, Guglielmo, Fra, sculptor and architect, 
b. at Pisa, probably in 1238; d. probably in 1313. 
He was a pupil of Niccolo Pisano, who had then 
brought the art of sculpture to a great perfection, 
modelled on Greek and Roman ideas, matured by 
the study of actual truth, and preserving only such 
traditions of the earlier medieval school as seemed 
necessary for Christian art at a time when art was 
truly the handmaid of religion. Agnelli joined the 
Dominican Order at Pisa in 1257, as a lay brother. 
He was soon engaged in work on the convent of the 
brethren at Pisa and built the campanile of the 
Abbey of Settimo, near Florence. His best work 
is the series of marble reliefs executed, in conjimetion 
with Pisano, for the famous tomb of St. Dominic in 
the church of that Saint at Bologna. The figures 
on the funeral um, in mezzo-rilievo, are about two 
feet high. Fra Guglielmo’s work on the posterior 
face of the tomb deals with six Dominican legends, 
viz: the Blessed Reginald smitten by a distemper; 
the Madonna healing a sick man and pointing to the 
habit of the Friars Preachers, indicating that he 
should assume it; the same man freed from a terrible 
temptation by holding St. Dominic’s hands; Hono- 
rius III having his vision of St. Dominic supporting 
the falling Lateran Basilica; Honorius examining 
the Dominican rule, and his solenm approbation of 
it. This work afforded little scope to Fra Guglielmo’s 
imaginative powers, but its masterly execution 
placid him among the greatest artists of his time, 
second only to his master, Niccolo Pisano. On the 
other hand, the figmes show some faultiness char- 
acteristic of the period, in the stiffness and lack of 
finish in the extremities. They are also crowded 
into too nan-ow limits. Fra Guglielmo and Niccolo 
also embellished the upper comice of the um with 
acanthus leaves and birds. We know no more of 
Fra Guglielmo until 1293 when we find him occupied 
on the famous Cathedral of Orvieto. Though his 
share in the sculptures of this edifice is not fully es- 
tablished, it is believed that the bas-reliefs are in 
great part Ms work. The length of time he spent 


at Orvieto is also imknown. In 1304 he was en- 
gaged on works of sculpture and architecture at his 
nativ'e Pisa, and was called upon to adorn the facade 
of the Church of San Michele di Borgo with historical 
bas-reliefs. These labours, together with his w^ork 
on other parts of that church, and the construction 
of a pulpit, engaged him for the remaining nine years 
of his life. Fra Guglielmo was not ordy the fore- 
most among the Dominican sculptors, but according 
to Marchese, “ by reason of his many and important 
works, deserves to be ranked among the grandest 
Italian sculptors, far excelling all contemporaries, 
Ajmolfo, Giovanni Pisano, and his master excepted.” 

Marchese, Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors 
and Architects of the Order of St. Dominic itr. Dublin, 1852), I, 
3^70; Mortier, Histoire des maitres gmeraux de Vordre des 
Freres Pricheurs (Paris, 1905), II, 46-61; Berthier, Le 
tomheau de Saint Dominique (Paris, 1895); Razzi, Vite de’ 
Santi e Beati Domenicani, 1, 296 sqq. 

J. L. Finnerty. 

Agnellus of Pisa, Blessed, Friar Minor and 
founder of the English Franciscan Province, b. at 
Pisa c. 1195, of the noble family of the Agnelli; d. at 
Oxford, 7 May, 1236. In early youth he was received 
into the Seraphic Order by St. Francis himself, during 
the latter’s sojourn in Pis^ and soon became an 
accomplished model of religious perfection. Sent 
by St. Francis to Paris, he erected a convent there 
and became custos. Having returned to Italy, 
he was present at the so-called Chapter of Mats, and 
was sent thence by St. Francis to found the Order in 
England. Agnellus, then in deacon’s orders, landed 
at Dover with nine other friars, 12 September, 1224, 
having been charitably conveyed from France by 
the monks of F6camp. A few weeks afterwards 
they obtained a house at Oxford and there laid 
the foundations of the English Province, which 
became the exemplar for all the provinces of the 
order. Though not himself a learned man, he es- 
tablished a school for the friars at Oxford, wMch 
was destined to play no small part in the develop- 
ment of the university. But his solicitude extended 
beyond the immediate welfare of his brethren. He 
sent his friars about to preach the word of God to 
the faithful, and to perform the other offices of the 
sacred fninistry, Agnellus wielded considerable 
influence in affairs of state, and in his efforts to avert 
civil war between the King and the Earl Marshal, 
who had leagued with the Welsh, he contracted a 
fatal illness. Eccleston has left us a brief account 
of his death. Agnellus’s body, incorrupt, was pre- 
served with great veneration at Oxford up to the 
dissolution of the religious houses in the time of 
Henry VIII. The cultus of Blessed Agnellus was 
form^y confirmed by Leo XIII in 1882, and his 
feast is kept in the Order on 7 May. 

Thomas of Eccleston, L^er de adventu Minorum in 
Angliam (written about 1260); Brewer, Monumenta Fran- 
ciscana (London, 1858), I, and Howlett (London, 1882) II; 
Analecta Franciscana (Quaracchi, 1885), I, 217-^6; Cuth- 
BERT, The Friars and How They Came to England (London, 
1903); Jessop, The Coming of The Friars (New York, 1889); 
Leo, Lives of The Saints and Blessed of The Three Orders of 
SU Francis (Taunton, 1887), IV, 305. 

Stephen M. Donovai^. 

Agnellus of Ravenna, Andreas, historian of 
that church, b. 805; the date of Ms death is un- 
known, but was probably about 846. Though called 
Abbot, first of St. Mary ad Blachernas, and, later, of 
St. Bartholomew, he appears to have remained a 
secular priest, being probably only titular abbot 
of each abbey. He is best known as the author of 
the “Liber Pontificalis Eccl. Ravennatis”, an ac- 
count of the occupants of Ms native see, compiled 
on the model of the Roman Liber Pontificalis (q. v.). 
It be^s with St. ApoUinaris (q. v.) and ends with 
Georgius, the forty-eighth archbishop (846). Though 
the work contains no little unreliable material, it is 
a unique and rich source of information concerning 
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the buildings, inscriptions, manners, and religious 
customs of Ravenna in the ninth century. The 
author shows a strong bias and loses no opportunity 
of exalting as traditional the independence or ''auto- 
oephalia” of the church of Ravenna as against the 
legitimate authority of the Holy See. For his time 
lie is a kind of polemical Gallican. His work bears 
also traces of personal vanity. In his efforts to be 
erudite he often falls into unpardonable errors. The 
diction is barbarous, and the text is faulty and cor- 
rupt. 

The work of Agnellus was edited by Bacchini (1708), and 
by Muratoki m the second volume of his Scnptores Rerum 
Italic, (reprmted m P. L., CVI, 459—752). The latest edition 
IS t^t of Holder-Eoger, m Mon. Germ. Hist. Script. Langob.^ 
265 sqq. (Hanover, 1878). See Ebert, Geschichle der LiUeratur 
dea MittelaUera, etc. (Leipzig, 1880), II, 374; Balzani, Le 
Crona<^ lUdiane nel medio evo (Milan, 1900), 93-98. For the 
peculiar autocephalia claimed by the archbishops of Ravenna 
(akin to that of Milan and Aquileia) see the note of Duchesne 
m his edition of the Roman Liber Pontificalia (Paris, 1886), 
1,348,349. ^ ^ ^ 

Thomas J. Shahant. 

Agnes, Saint, Cemetery of. See Catacombs. 

Agnes, Saint, of Assisi, younger sister of St. Clare 
and Abb^ of the Poor Ladies, b. at Assisi, 1197, 
or 1198; d. 1253. She was the younger daughter of 
Count Favorino Scifi. Her saintly mother, Blessed 
Hortulana, belonged to the noble family of the 
Fiumi, and her cousin Rufino was one of the cele- 
brated ''Three Companions of St. Francis. Agnes's 
childhood was passed between her father's palace 
in the city and his castle of Sasso Rosso on Mount 
Subasio. On 18 March, 1212, her eldest sister Clare, 
moved by the preaching and example of St. Francis, 
had left her father's home to foUow the way of life 
taught by the Saint. Sixteen days later Agnes re- 
paired to the monastery of St. Angelo in Panso, 
where the Benedictine nuns had afforded Clare 
temporary shelter, and resolved to share her sister's 
life of poverty and penance. At this step the fuiy 
of Count Favorino knew- no bounds. He sent his 
brother Monaldo, with several relatives and some 
armed followers, to St. Angelo to force Agnes, if 
persuasion failed, to return home. The conflict 
which followed is related in detail in the "Chronicles 
of the Twenty-four Generals." Monaldo, beside 
himself with rage, drew his sword to strike the young 
girl, but his arm dropped, withered and useless, by 
his side; others dragged A^es out of the monastery 
by the hair, striking her, and even kicking her re- 
peatedly. Presently St. Clare came to the rescue, 
and of a sudden Ames's body became so heavy that 
the soldiers having tried in vain to carry her off, 
dropped her, half dead, in a field near the monastery. 
Overcome by a spiritual power against which physical 
force availed not, Agnes's relatives were obliged to 
withdraw and to allow her to remain with St. Clare. 
St. Francis, who was overjoyed at Agnes's heroic 
resistance to the entreaties and threats of her pur- 
suers, presently cut off her hair and gave her the 
habit of Poverty. Soon after, he established the 
two sisters at St. Damian's, in a small rude dweU- 
ing adjoining the humble sapctuaiy which he had 
helped to rebuild with his own hands. There several 
other noble ladies of Assisi joined Oare and Agnes, 
and thus began the Order of the Poor Ladies of 
St. Damian's, or Poor Clares, as these Franciscan 
nuns afterwards came to be called. From the outset 
of her religious life, Agnes was distinguished for 
such an eminent degree of virtue that her com- 
panions declared she seemed to have discovered a 
new road to perfection known only to herself. As 
abbess, she ruled with loving kindness and knew how 
to make the practice of virtue bright and attractive 
to her subjects. In 1219, Agnes, despite her youth, 
was cho^ by St. Firancis to found and govern a 
community of the Poor Ladies at Monticelli, near 
Florence, which in course of time became almost as 


famous as St. Damian's. A letter written by St. 
Agnes to Clare after this separation is still extant, 
touchingly beautiful in its simplicity and affection. 
Nothing perhaps in Agnes’s character is more strik- 
ing and attractive than her loving fidelity to Clare's 
ideals and her undying loyalty in upholding the 
latter in her lifelong and arduous struggle for Graphic 
Poverty. Fi:^ of zeal for the spread of the Order, 
Agnes established from Monticelli several monas- 
teries of the Poor Ladies in the north of Italy, in- 
cluding those of Mantua, Venice, and Padua, all of 
which observed the same fidelity to the teaching of 
St. Francis and St. Clare In 1253, Ames was sum- 
moned to St. Damian's during the last illness of 
St. Clare, and assisted at the latter’s triumphant 
death and funeral. On 16 November of the same 
ymr she followed St. Clare to her eternal reward. 
Her mother Hortulana and her younger sister 
Beatrice, both of whom had followed Clare and 
Agnes into the Order, had already passed away. 
The precious remains of St. Agnes repose near the 
body of her mother and sisters, in the church of 
St. Clare at Assisi. God, Who had favoured Agnes 
with many heavenly manifestations during life, 
glorified her tomb after death by numerous miracles. 
Benedict XIV permitted the Order of St. Francis 
to celebrate her feast. It is kept on 16 November, 
as a double of the second class. 

Wadding, Annates Minorum (2d ed.), ad an. 1212, n. 23 
sqq. et 1253 sqq.; Vita Sororis Agnetis in Chronica XXIV 
Generalium (Quaracchi, 1897), 173-182; De Celano, Vita 
S. Clares (ed. Sedulius, Antw^, 1613), iii; CHRisroFANr^ 
Storia della cMesa e diiostro di 8. Damiano (Assisi, 1882); 
Fiege, The Princess of Poverty (Evansville, 1900); lAves 
of the Saints and Blessed of the Three Orders of St. Francis 
(Taunton, 1887), IV, 66-70. 

Paschal Robinson, 

Agnes of Bohemia, Blesseb, or Agnes op 
Prague, as she is sometimes called, b. at Prague in 
the year 1200; d. probably in 1281. She was the 
daughter of Ottocar, King of Bohemia and Con- 
stance of Hungary, a relative of St. Elizabeth. At 
an early age she was sent to the monastery of Trei- 
nitz, where at the hands of the Cistercian religious 
she received the education that became her rank. 
She was betrothed to Frederick II, Emperor of Ger- 
many; but when the time arrived for the solemni- 
zation of the marriage, it was impossible to persuade 
her to abandon the resolution she had made of con- 
secrating herself to the service of God in the sanc- 
tuary of the cloister. The Emperor Frederick was 
incensed at the unsuccessful issue of his matrimonial 
venture, but, on learning that Blessed Agnes had 
left him to become the spouse of Christ, he is said 
to have remarked: "If she had left me for a mortal 
man, I would have taken vengeance with the sword, 
but I cannot take offence because in preference to 
me she has chosen the King of Heaven. " The ser- 
vant of God entered the Order of St. dare in the mon- 
astery of St. Saviour at Prague, which she herself 
had erected. She was elected abbess of the monas- 
tery, and became in this office a model of Christian 
virtue and religious observance for aU. God fa- 
voured her with the gift of miracles, and she pre- 
dicted the victory of her brother Wenceslaus over 
the Duke of Austria. The exact year of the death 
of Blessed ‘ Agnes is not certain; 1281 is the most 
probable date. Her feast is kept on the second of 
March. 

Leo, Lives of the Smnis and Blessed of the Three Orders of 
St. Francis (Taimton, 1885), I ; Analecta Frandscana (Quar- 
acchi, 1897), II, 56, 61, 95, III, 185, note, 7 ; Wadding, An- 
noXes Minorum, 1234, No. 4-5. For the English translation! 
of hCT correspondence with St. Clare cf. Ftoge, The Prin- 
cess of Poverty (Evansville, Ind., 1900) 126-136. 

Stephen M. Donovan, 

Agnes of Montepulciano, Saint., b. in the 
ndghbourhood of Montepulciano in Tuscany about 
1268; d. there 1317. At the age of nine years she 
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entered a monaster\\ Four years later she was 
commissioned by Pope Xichola^ IV to a-^ist in tiie 
foundation of a monasteiy' at Proceiio and became 
its prioress at tiie age of fiiteen. At the entreaty 
of the Citizens of her native town, she estafdished 
(129Sj tiie celebrated converit or Dominican nuns 
at Montepiilciano wliich she governed until the time 
of her death. She was canonized by Benedict XIII 
in 1726. Her feast is celebrated on 20 ApnL 

Acta SS , April, 11, 791. 79i, bi3-Si7, Lep.ovx, La iie 
de *S Aqnes de Muntemlitien, dumnncnine (Pari', 17JS,, Arinte 
dominicaine (lS89j, IV, 519-546. 

E. G. Fitzgerald. 

Agnes of Rome, S vixt, m.vrtyr. — Of all the virgin 
martyrs of Ptome none was held in such high honour 
by the primitive church, since the fourth eentuiyp 
as St Agnes. In the ancient Ptoman calendar of the 
feasts of the martyrs TDepositio Martyrumj, incor- 
porated into the collection of Furius Dionysius Philo- 
calus, dating from 354 and often reprinted, e. g. in 
Ruinart [“Acta Sincera Martyrum” (ed. Ratisbon. 
1859), 63 sqq ], her feast is assigned to|21 January, 
to which is added a detail as to the name of the road 
(Via Nomentana) near which her grave was located. 
The earliest sacramentaries give the same date for 
her feast, and it is on this day that the Latin 
Church even now keeps her memoiy' sacred. Since 
the close of the fourth century the Fathers of the 
Church and Christian poets have sung her praises 
and extolled her virginity and heroism under torture. 
It is clear, however, from the diversity in the earliest 
accounts that there was extant at the end of the 
fourth centuiy' no accurate and reliable narrative, at 
least in writing, concerning the details of her mart^-m- 
dom. On one point only is there mutual agreement, 
viz., the youth of the Christian heroine. St. Am- 
brose gives her age as tw’elve (De Virginibus, I, 2; 
R. L., XVI, 200-202: “ Haec duodecim annorum mar- 
t^Tium fecisse traditur’O? St. Augustine as thirteen 
(“Agnes puella tredecim annorum”; Sermo cclxxiii, 
6, P. L.j XXXVIII, 1251), which harmonizes well 
■with the words of Prudent! us: ‘‘Aiunt jugali vix 
habilem toro’’ ('‘ Peristephanon,^^ H^unn xiv, 10 in 
Ruinart, Act. Sine., ed cit. 486) Damasus depicts 
her as hastening to martyrdom from the lap of her 
mother or nurse (“^Xutricis gremium subito liquisse 
puellam”; in St. Agneten, 3, ed. Ihm, Damasi epi- 
grammata, Leipzig, 1895, 43, n. 40). We have no 
reason whatever for doubting this tradition. It in- 
deed explains very well the renown of the youthful 
martjT. We have already cited the testimony of 
the three oldest witnesses to the martyrdom of St. 
Agnes: (1) St. Ambrose, ‘‘De Virginibus,” I, 2; 

(2) the inscription of Pope Damasus engraved on 
marble, the original of which may yet be seen at 
the foot of the stairs leading to the sepulchre and 
church of St. Agnes (SanP Agnese juori le muri); 

(3) Prudentius, “ Peristephanon”, Hjmn 14 The 
rhetorical narrative of St. Ambrose, in addition to 
the martyr’s age, gives nothing except her execution 
by the swnrd.) The metrical panegyric of Pope Da- 
masus tells us that immediately after the promulga- 
tion of the imperial edict against the Christians 
Agnes voluntarily declared herself a Christian, and 
siSered very steadfastly the martyrdom of fire, giv- 
ing scarcely a thought to the frightful torments she 
had to endure, and concerned only with veiling, by 
means of her flowing hair, her chaste body w’hich 
had been exposed to the gaze of the heathen multi- 
tude (Nudaque profusum crinem per membra de- 
disse, Ne domini templum facies peritura videret). 
Prudentius, in his description of the martyrdom, 
adheres rather to the account of St. Ambrose, but 
adds a new episode; “The judge threatened to give 
over her virginity to a house of prostitution, and 
even executed this threat; but when a young man 
turned a lascivious look upon the virgin, he fell to 


the ground stricken with blindness, and lay as one 
dead " Pos^iijly this is what Damasus and Ambrose 
refer to. in saying that the purity of St Agnes was 
endangered, the latter in particular says (loc. eit j: 
“Habetis igitur in umi liostid duplex martyriurn, 
pudons et rehgioms: et virgo peimansit et marty- 
num ohtmuit" (Behold therelore m the same victim 
a double martyrdom, one ol modesty, the other of 
religion She remained a virgin, and obtained the 
crown of inartyrdomj. Prudentius, therefore, may 
have drawn at least the substance ot this episode 
from a trustw'orthy popular legend. Still another 
source of information, earlier than the “Acts” of 
her martyrdom, is the glorious Inmin- “Agnes beatae 
virginis”, which, though probably not from the pen 
of St Ambrose (since the poet’s narrative dings 
more closely to the account of Damasus), still be- 
trays a certain use of the text of St Ambrose, and 
was composed not long after the latter w'ork (See 
the text in Dreves, Aur. Ambrosius der Vater des 
Kirchengesanges, 135, Freiburg, 1893.) I The “Acts” 
of the Martyrdom of St. Agnes belong to a sonie- 
wdiat later period, and are met with in three recen- 
sions, twm Greek and one Latin. The oldest of them 
is the shorter of the two Greek texts, on which the 
Latin text wms based, though it w*as at the same 
time quite freely enlarged. The longer Greek text 
is a translation of this Latin enlargement (Pio 
Franchi de’ Cavalieri, “St. Agnese nella tradizione 
e nella legenda ”, in Romische Quartalschrift, Supple- 
ment X, Rome, 1899; cf. Acta SS., Jan. II, 350 sqq). 
The Latin and, consequently, the shorter Greek text 
date back to the first half of the fifth century, wtoen 
St. Maximus, Bishop of Turin (c. 450-470), evidently 
used the Latin “Acts” in a sermon (P. L., LVII, 
643 sqq.). In these “Acts” the brothel episode is 
still further elaborated, and the virgin is decapitated 
after remaining untouched by the flames. We do 
not know^ wdth certainty in wLich persecution the 
courageous virgin won the martyr’s crowm. For- 
merly it wms customary to assign her death to the 
persecution of Diocletian (c. 304), but arguments 
are now" brought for-ward, based on the inscription 
of Damasus, to prove that it occurred during one 
of the third-century persecutions subsequent to that 
of Decius The body of the virgin martyr wms 
placed in a separate sepulchre on the Via Nomentana, 
and around her tomb there grew up a larger cata- 
comb that bore her name. The original slab which 
covered her remains, with the inscription “Agne 
sanctissima”, is probably the same one which is 
now preserved in the Museum at Naples. During 
the reign of Constantine, through the efforts of his 
daughter Constantina, a basilica wms erected over 
the grave of St. Agnes, wLich wms later entirely re- 
modelled by Pope Honorius (625-638), and has since 
remained unaltered. In the apse is a mosaic showdng 
the martyr amid flames, with a sw^ord at her feet. 
A beautiful relief of the saint is found on a marble 
slab that dates from the fourth century and w"as 
originally a part of the altar of her church. Since 
the Middle Ages St. Agnes has been represented with 
a lamb, the sjunbol of her virginal innocence. On 
her feast tw"o lambs are solemnly blessed, and from 
their wool are made the palliums sent by the Pope to 
archbishops. 

In addition to the works above mentioned, cf. Tillemont, 
M^oires pour servir a Vhist. eccles , V, 346 sqq.; Mazzocchi, 
Commentam %n marmor. Neapol. Kalendarium (Naples, 1755) 

III, 909 sqq.; Allard, Histo%re des persecuiwns (Pans, 1890) 

IV, 386 sqq ; Wilpert, Die gottgewe%hten Jungfrauen vm 
christhchen Altertum (Freiburg, 1892); Weyman, Vier Epi- 
gramme des hi. Papstes Damasus 1 (Munich, 1905); Bartolini, 
G^li atti del martvno della nobzhssima vergine S. Agnese (Rome, 
1858); Armellini, II Cimttero d% S. Agnese (Rome, 1880); 
Butler, Lives, 21 Jan. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Agnesi, Maria Gaetaxa, b. at Milan, 16 May, 
1718; d. at Milan, 9 January, 1799, an Italian woman 
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of remarkable intellectual gifts and attainments. 
Her father was professor of mathematics at Bologna. 
When nine years old she spoke Latin fluently, and 
wrote a discourse to show that liberal studies were 
not unsuited to her sex: “Oratio qua ostenditur 
artium liberalium studia femineo sexu neutiquam 
abhorrere’'. This was printed at Milan in 1727. 
She is said to have spoken Greek fluently when only 
eleven years old, and at thirteen she had mastered 
Hebrew, French, Spanish, German, and other lan- 
guages. She was called the ^‘Walking Polyglot”. 
Her father assembled the most learned men of 
Bologna at his house at stated intervals, and Maria 
explained and defended various philosophical theses. 
A contemporary, President de Brosses, in his ^'Let- 
tres sur ITtalie” (I, 243), declares that conversation 
with the young girl was intensely interesting, as 
Maria was attractive in manner and richly endowed 
in mind. So far from becoming vain over her suc- 
cess, she was averse to these public displays of her 
phenomenal learning, and at twenty years of age 
desired to enter a convent. Although this desire 
was not gratified, the meetings were discontinued, 
and she led a life of retirement, in which she devoted 
herself especially to the study of mathematics. The 
191 theses which she defended were published in 
1738, at Milan, under the title, ‘‘ Propositiones Philo- 
sophicse”. Maria showed a phenomenal aptitude for 
mathematics. She wrote an excellent treatise on 
conic sections, and in her thirteenth year her “In- 
stituzioni Analitiche” was published in two volumes 
(Milan, 1748), the first treating of the analysis of 
finite quantities; the second, the analysis of infini- 
tesimals. This, the most valuable result of her 
labours in this field, was regarded as the best intro- 
duction extant to the works of Euler. It was trans- 
lated into English by Colson of Cambridge, and into 
French by d'Antelmy, with the notes of Abb4 Bos- 
suet. The plane curve, known as versiera, is also 
called ''the Witch of Agnesi”. Maria gained such 
reputation as a mathematician that she was appointed 
by Benedict XIV to teach mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, during her father’s illness. This 
was in 1750, and two years later her father died. 
Maria then devoted herself to the study of theology 
and the Fathers of the Church. ^ Her long aspira- 
tions to the religious life were destined to be gratified, 
for after acting for some years as director of the 
• Hospice Trivulzio of the Blue Nuns in Milan, she 
joined the order and died a member of it, in her 
eighty-first year. 

Frisi, Elogio Storico (Milan, 1696); Boyer, in Revue catho- 
lique dea revues (1897), IV, 451; Anzoletti, Maria Gaetana 
Agnesi (Milan, 1900). 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Agnetz (Latin, agnus, lamb), the Slavonic word 
for the square portion of bread cut from the first 
loaf in the preparation {p^oskomide) for Mass accord- 
ing to the Greek rite. The word is used both in the 
Greek Catholic and Greek Orthodox churches of the 
"United States, as well as in Europe. 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

Agnoetae (iyvoTjrat from dyvo^oj, to be ignorant 
of), the name given to those who denied the omni- 
science either of God or of Christ. The Theophro- 
nians, so named from their leader, Theophronius of 
Cappadocia (370), denied that God knew the past 
by memory or the future with certainty; and taught 
that even for a knowledge of the past He required 
study and reflection. The Arians, regarding the 
nature of Christ as inferior to that of His Father, 
claimed that He was ignorant of many things, as 
appears from His own statements about the day of 
judgment and by the fact that He frequently asked 
questions of His companions and of the Jews. The 
ApoUinarists, denying that Christ had a human soul, 
or, at least, that He had an intellect, necessarily re- 


garded Him as devoid of knowledge. The Nestorians 
generally, and the Adoptionists who renewed their 
error, believed that the knowledge of Christ was lim- 
ited; that He grew in learning as He grew in age. 
The Monophysites logically believed that Christ knew 
all things, since, according to them, He had but one 
nature and that divine. But some of them, known 
as the Severian Monophysites, set limits to the knowl- 
edge of Christ. Luther attributed extraordinary 
knowledge, if not omniscience, to Christ, but many of 
the reformers, like Bucer, Calvin, Zwinglius, and 
others, denied His omniscience. Some Catholics 
during the last century have also questioned the 
omniscience of the human intellect of Christ, e. g. 
Klee, Gunther, Bougaud, and the controversy has 
again aroused some interest owing to the speculations 
of Abbe Loisy. See Knowledge or Christ; Mono- 
physites. 

Petavius, De Incarnatione, I, XL, c. I-IV; Stentrup, 
Christologia (Innsbruck, 1882), XI, theses Ixviii-lxxiii; Vacant, 
in Diet, theol. cath., s. v. 

Agnosticism, a philosophical theory which limits 
the extent and validity of knowledge. 

I. Exposition. — (1) The word Agnostic (Greek 
’a, privative -F 7 W£rr£/c6s, '^knowing”) was coined 
by Professor Huxley in 1869 to describe the mental 
attitude of one who regarded as futile all attempts 
to know the reality corresponding to our ultimate 
scientific, philosophic, and religious ideas. As first 
employed by Huxley, the new term suggested the 
contrast between his own unpretentious ignorance 
and the vain knowledge which the Gnostics of the 
second and third century claimed to possess. This 
antithesis served to discredit the conclusions of 
natural theology, or theistic reasoning, by classing 
them with the idle vapourings of Gnosticism. The 
classification was unfair, the attempted antithesis 
overdrawn. It is rather the Gnostic and the Agnostic 
who are the real extremists; the former extending 
the bounds of knowledge, and the latter narrowing 
them, unduly. Natural theology, or theism, occupies 
the middle ground between these extremes, and 
should have been disassociated both from the Gnostic 
position, that the mind can know everything, and 
from the Agnostic position, that it can know noth- 
ing, concerning the truths of religion. (See Gnosti- 
cism.) (2) Agnosticism, as a general term in philoso- 
phy, is frequently employed to express any conscious 
attitude of doubt, denial, or disbelief, towards some, 
or even all, of man’s powers of knowing or objects of 
knowledge. The meaning of the term may accord- 
ingly vary, like that of the older word "Scepticism”, 
which it has largely replaced, from partial to com- 
plete Agnosticism; it may be our knowledge of the 
world, of the self, or of God, that is questioned; or 
it may be the knowableness of all three, and the 
validity of any knowledge, whether of sense or in- 
tellect, science or philosophy, history, ethics, religion. 
The variable element in the term is the group of 
objects, or propositions, to which it refers; the in- 
variable element, the attitude of learned ignorance 
it always implies towards the possibility of acquiring 
knowledge. (3) Agnosticism, as a term of modem 

hilosophy, is used to describe those theories of the 

mitations of human knowledge which deny the 
constitutional al^ility of the mind to know reality 
and conclude with the recognition of an intrinsically 
Unknowable. The existence of "absolute reality" 
is usually affirmed while, at the same time, its know- 
ableness is denied. Kant, Hamilton, Mansel, and 
Spencer make this affirmation an integral part of 
their philosophic systems. The Phenomenalists, 
however, deny the assertion outright, while the 
Positivists, Comte and Mill, suspend judgment con- 
cerning the existence of "something beyond phenom- 
ena". (See Positivism.) (4) Modern Agnosticism 
differs from its ancient prototype. Its genesis is not 
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due to a reactionary spirit of protest, and a collec- 
tion of sceptical arguments, against ''dogmatic sys- 
tems” of philosophy in vogue, so much as to an 
adverse criticism of man's knowing-powers in answer 
to the fundamental question: What can we know? 
Kant, who was the first to raise this question, in his 
memorable reply to Hume, answered it by a distinc- 
tion between "knowable phenomena” and "un- 
knowable things-in-themselves Hamilton soon fol- 
lowed with his doctrine that "we know only the 
relations of things^’. Modern Agnosticism is thus 
closely associated with Kant's distinction and Hamil- 
ton’s principle of relativity. It asserts our inability 
to know the reality corresponding to our ultimate 
scientific, philosophic, or religious ideas. (5) Agnos- 
ticism, with special reference to theology, is a name 
for any theory which denies that it is possible for 
man to acquire knowledge of God. It may assume 
either a religious or an anti-religious form, according 
as it is confined to a criticism of rational knowledge 
or extended to a criticism of belief. He Bonald (1754- 
1840), in his theory that language is of divine 
origin, containing, preserving, and transmitting the 
primitive revelation of God to man; He Lammenais 
(1782-1854), in his theory that individual reason is 
powerless, and social reason alone competent; 
Bonetty (1798-1879), in his advocacy of faith in 
God, the Scriptures, and the Church, afford instances 
of Catholic theologians attempting to combirie belief 
in moral and religious truths with the denial that 
valid knowledge of the same is attainable by reason 
apart from revelation and tradition. To these sys- 
tems of Fideism and Traditionalism should be added 
the theory of Mansel (1820-71), which Spencer 
regarded as a confession of Agnosticism, that the 
very inability of reason to know the being and attri- 
butes of God proves that revelation is necessary to 
supplement the mind’s shortcomings. This attitude 
of criticising knowledge, but not faith, was also a 
feature of Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy. (See 
Fideism and Traditionalism.) (6) The extreme 
view that knowledge of God is impossible, even with 
the aid of revelation, is the latest form of religious 
Agnosticism. The new theory regards religion and 
science as two distinct and separate accounts of 
experience, and seeks to combine an agnostic in- 
tellect with a believing heart. It has been aptly 
called "mental book-keeping by double entry’, 
Ritschl, reviving Kant’s separatist distinction of 
theoretical from practical reason, proclaims that the 
idea of God contains not so m\ich as a grain of rea- 
soned knowledge; it is merely "an attractive ideal”, 
having moral and religious, but no objective, scientific, 
value for the believer who accepts , it. Harnack 
locates the essence of Christianity in a filial relation 
felt towards an unknowable God the Father. Saba- 
tier considers the words God, Father, as sym- 
bols which register the feelings of the human heart 
towards the Great Unknowable of the intellect. 
(7) Recent Agnosticism is also to a great extent anti- 
religious, criticizing adversely not only the knowledge 
we have of God, but the grounds of belief in Him 
as well. A combination of Agnosticism with Atheism, 
rather than with sentimental, irrational belief, is the 
course adopted by many. The idea of God is elimi- 
nated both from the systematic and personal view 
which is taken of the world and of life. The attitude 
of "solemnly suspended judgment” shades off first 
into indifference towards religion, as an inscrutable 
affair at best, and next into disbelief. The Agnostic 
does not always merely abstain from either affirm- 
ing or denying the existence of God, but crosses over 
CO the old position of theoretic Atheism and, on the 
plea of insufficient evidence, ceases even to believe 
that God exists. While, therefore, not to be iden- 
tified with Atheism, Agnosticism is often found in 
combination with it. (See Atheism.) 


II. Total Agnosticism Self-refuting.— Total or 
complete Agnosticism — see (2) — is self-refuting. The 
fact of its ever having existed, even in the formula 
of Arcesilaos, "I know nothing, not even that I know 
nothing”, is questioned. It is impossible to con- 
struct theoretically a self-consistent scheme of total 
nescience, doubt, unbelief. The mind which under- 
took to prove its own utter incompetence would have 
to assume, while so doing, that it was competent to 
perform the allotted task. Besides, it ^ would be 
impossible to apply such a theory practically; and 
a theory wholly subversive of reason, contradictory 
to conscience, and inapplicable to conduct is a 
philosophy of unreason out of place in a world of 
law. It is the systems of partial Angosticism, there- 
fore, which merit examination. These do not aim 
at constructing a complete philosophy of the Un- 
knowable, but at excluding special kinds of truth, 
notably religious, from the domain of knowledge. 
Th^ are buildings designedly left unfinished. 

III. Kant’s distinction between Appearancie 
AND Reality examined. — Kant’s idea of “a world 
of things apart from the world w^e know” furnished 
the starting-point of the modern movement towards 
constructing a philosophy of the Unknowable. With 
the laudable intention of silencing the sceptic Hume, 
he showed that the latter’s analysis of human ex- 
perience into particular sense-impressions was faulty 
and incomplete, inasmuch as it failed to recognize 
the universal and necessary elements present in 
human thought. Kant accordingly proceeded to 
construct a theory of knowledge which should em- 
phasize the features of human thought neglected by 
Hume. He assumed that universality, necessity, 
causality, space, and time were merely the miiuf’s 
constitutional way of looking at things, and in no 
sense derived from experience. The result was that 
he had to admit the mind’s incapacity for knowing 
the reality of the world, the soul, or God, and was 
forced to take refuge against Hume's scepticism in 
the categorical, imperative "Thou shalt^' of tlie 
"moral reason”. He had made "pure reason” 
powerless by his transfer of causality and no(‘esHify 
from the objects of thought to the thinking subject. 

To discredit this idea of a "reality” inac(‘essibly 
hidden behind "appearances”, it is sufficient to point 
out the gratuitous assumptions on wlu(!h it is based. 
Kant’s radical mistake was, to prejudge, instead of 
investigating, the conditions under which the a<‘- 
quisition of knowledge becomes possible. No proof 
was offered of the arbitrary assumption that the 
categories are wholly subjective; proof is not even 
possible. "The fact that a category lives subject- 
ively in the act of knowing is no proof that the 
category does not at the same time truly express the 
nature of the reality known”. [Seth, "Two Lectures 
on Theism ” (New York, 1897) p. 19.J The harmony 
of the mind’s function with the objects it perceives 
and the relations it discovers shows that tlie ability 
of the mind to reach reality is involved in our very 
acts of perception. Yet Kant, substituting theory 
for fact, would disqualify the mind for its task of 
knowing the actual world wo live in, and invent a 
hinterland of things-in-tliemsolves never known as 
they are, but only as they appear to bo. This use 
of a purely speculative principle to criticize the 
actual contents of human experience, is unjustifiable. 
Knowledge is a living process to be concretely in- 
vestigated, not a mechanical affair for abstract rea- 
son to play with by introducing artificial severances of 
thought from object, and of reality from appearance. 
Once knowledge is regarded as a synthetic act of a 
self-active subject, the gap artificially created be- 
tween subject and object, reality and appearance, 
closes of itself. (See Kant, Philosophy of.) 

IV. Hamilton’s Doctrine of Relativity ex- 
amined. — Sir William Hamilton contributed the 
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philosophical principle on which modern Agnosticism 
rests, in his doctrine that “all knowledge is relative”. 
To know is to condition; to know the Unconditioned 
(Absolute, or Infinite) is, therefore, impossible, our 
best efforts resulting in “mere negations of thought”. 
This doctrine of relativity contains two serious 
equivocations which, when pointed out, reveal the 
basic difference between the philosophies of Agnosti- 
cism and of Theism. The first is in the word “rela- 
tivity”. The statement that knowledge is “rela- 
tive’' may mean simply that to know anything, 
whether the world or God, we must know it as mani- 
festing itself to us under the laws and relations of 
our own consciousness; apart from which relations 
of self-manifestation it would be for us an isolated, 
unknowable blank. Thus understood, the doctrine 
of relativity states the actual human method of 
knowing the world, the soul, the self, God, grace, 
and the supernatural. Who would hold that we 
know God, naturally, in any other way than through 
the manifestations He naakes of Himself in mind 
and nature? 

But Hamilton understood the principle of rela- 
tivity to mean that “we know only the relations of 
things”; only the Relative, never the Absolute. A 
negative conclusion, fixing a limit to what we can 
know, was thus drawn from a principle which of 
itself merely aflfirms the method, but settles nothing 
as to the limits, of our knowledge. This arbitrary 
interpretation of a method as a limitation is the centre 
of the Agnostic position against Theism. An ideally 
perfect possible knowledge is contrasted with the 
imperfect, yet none the less true, knowledge which 
we actually possess. By thus assuming “ideal com- 
prehension” as a standard by which to criticize 
“real apprehension”, the Agnostic invalidates, ap- 
parently, the little that we ao know, as at present 
constituted, by the more we might know, if our 
mental constitution were other than it is. The 
Theist, however, recognizing that the limits of human 
knowledge are to be determined by fact, not by 
speculation, refuses to prejudge the issue, and pro- 
ceeds to investigate what we can legitimately know 
of God through His effects or manifestations. 

The second serious equivocation is in the terms 
“Absolute ”, “Infinite ”, “Unconditioned The Ag- 
nostic has in mind, when he uses these terms, that 
vague general idea of being which our mind reaches 
by emptying concrete reality of all its particular 
contents. The result of this emptying process is the 
Indefinite of abstract, as compared with the Definite 
of concrete, thought. It is this Indefinite which the 
Agnostic exhibits as the utterly Unrelated, Uncon- 
ditioned. But this is not the Absolute in question. 
Our inability to know such an Absolute, being simply 
our inability to define the indefinite, to condition 
the unconditioned, is an irrelevant truism. The 
Absolute in question with Theists is the real, not the 
logical; the Infinite in question is the actual In- 
finite of realized perfection, not the Indefinite of 
thought. The All-perfect is the idea of God, not the 
All-imperfect, two polar opposites frequently^ mis- 
taken for each other by Pantheists and Materialists 
from the days of the lonians to our own. The 
Agnostic, therefore, displaces the whole Theistic 
problem when he substitutes a logical Absolute, 
defined as “that which excludes all relations outer 
and inner”, for the real. Examination of our ex- 
perience shows that the only relation which the 
Absolute essentially excludes is the relation of real 
dependence upon anything else. We have no right 
in reason to define it as the non-related. In fact, it 
manifests itself as the causal, sustaining ground of 
all relations. Whether our knowledge of this real 
Absolute, or God, deserves to be characterized as 
wholly negative, is consequently a distinct problem 
(see VI). 


V. Spencer's doctrine op the Unknowable 
EXAMINED. — According to Herbert Spencer, the 
doctrine that all knowledge is relative cannot be 
intelligibly stated without postulating the existence 
of the Absolute. The momentum of thought in- 
evitably carri^ us beyond conditioned existence 
(definite consciousness) to unconditioned existence 
(indefinite consciousness). The existence of Abso- 
lute Reality must therefore be affirmed. Spencer 
thus made a distinct advance upon the philosophy 
of Comte and Mill, w'hich maintained a non-committal 
attitude on the question of any absolute existence. 
Hamilton and Mansel admitted the existence of the 
Infinite on faith, denying only man's ability to form 
a positive conception of it. Mansel's test for a valid 
conception of an3rthing is an exhaustive grasp of its 
positive contents — a test so ideal as to invalidate 
knowledge of the finite and infinite alike. Spen- 
cer's test is “inability to conceive the opposite”. 
But since he understood “to conceive” as meaning 
“to construct a mental image ”, the consequence w^as 
that the highest conceptions of science and religion 
— matter, space, time, the Infinite — failed to corre- 
spond to his assumed standard, and were declared 
to be “mere symbols of the real, not actual cognitions 
of it at all ”. He was thus led to seek the basis and 
reconciliation of science, philosophy, and religion in 
the common recognition of Unknowable Reality as 
the object of man's constant pursuit and worship. 
The non-existence of the Absolute is unthinkable; all 
efforts to know positively what the Absolute is re- 
sult in contradictions. 

Spencer's adverse criticism of all knowledge and 
belief, as affording no insight into the ultimate na- 
ture of reality, rests on glaring assumptions. The 
assumption that every idea is “symbolic” which 
cannot be vividly realized in thought is so ar- 
bitrary as to be decisive against his entire system; 
it is a pre-judgment, not a valid canon of in- 
ductive criticism, which he constantly employs. 
From the fact that we can form no conception of 
infinity, as we picture an object or recall a scene, 
it does not follow that we have no apprehension of 
the Infinite. We constantly apprehend things of 
which we can distinctly frame no mental image. 
Spencer merely contrasts our picturesque with our 
unpicturable forms of thought, using the former to 
criticize the latter adversely. The contradictions 
which he discovers are all reducible to this contrast of 
definite with indefinite thought, and disappear when 
we have in mind a real Infinite of perfection, not a 
logical Absolute. Spencer’s attempt to stop finally 
at the mere affirmation that the Absolute exists he 
himself proved to be impossible. He frequently de- 
scribes the Unknowable as the “Power manifesting 
itself in phenomena ”. This physical description is a 
surrender of his own position and a virtual accept- 
ance of the principle of Theism, that the Absolute is 
known through, not apaxi) from, its manifestations. 
If the Absolute can be known as physical power, 
surely it can be known as Intelligent Personal Power, 
by taking not the lowest, but the highest, manifesta- 
tions of power known to us as the basis for a less 
inadequate conception. Blank existence is no final 
stopping-place for human thought. The only ra- 
tional course is to conceive God under the highest 
manifestations of Himself and to remember while 
so doing that we are describing, not defining. His 
abysmal nature. It is not a question of degrading 
God to our level, but of not conceiving Him below 
that level as unconscious energy. Spencer's further 
attempt to empty religion and science of their re- 
spective rational contents, so as to leave only a blank 
abstraction or symbol for the final object of both, is 
a gross confusion, again, of the indefinite of thought 
with the infinite of reality. A religion wholly cut off 
from belief, worship, and conduct never existed. 
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Religion must know its object to some extent or be 
mere irrational emotion. All religion recognizes 
mystery; truth and reality imperfectly known, 
not wholly unknowable. The distinction of “know- 
able phenomena from unknowable reality behind 
phenomena breaks down at every turn; and Spen- 
cer well illustrates how easy it is to mistake simplified 
thoughts for the original simplicities of things. 
His category of the Unknowable is a convenient 
receptacle for an;^hing one may choose to put into 
it, because no rational statement concerning its con- 
tents is possible. In fact, Spencer calmly affirms the 
identity of the two “unlmowables“ of Religion and 
Science, without appearing to realize that neither 
in reason nor according to his own principles is there 
any foundation for this most dogmatic of state- 
ments. 

VI. The power to Know. — The primary fact dis- 
closed in our sense-knowledge is that an external 
object exists, not that a sensation has been experi- 
enced. What we directly perceive is the presence 
of the object, not the mental process. This vital 
union of subject and object in the very act of knowl- 
edge implies that things and minds are harmoniously 
related to each other in a system of reality. The real 
is involved in our acts of perception, and any theory 
which neglects to take this basic fact into account 
disregards the data of direct experience. Through- 
out the whole process of our knowing, the mind has 
reality, fundamentally at least, for its object. The 
second fact of our knowledge is that things are 
known according to the nature of the knoTver. We 
can know the real object, but the extent of this 
knowledge will depend on the number and degree of 
manifestations, as on the actual conditions of our 
mental and bodily powers. Whatever be the results 
reached by psychologists or by physicists in their 
study of the genesis of knowledge or the nature of 
reality, there can be no doubt of the testimony of 
consciousness to the existence of a reality “not 
ourselves Knowledge is, therefore, proportioned 
to the manifestations of the object and to the nature 
and conditions of the knowing subject. Our power 
to know God is no exception to this general law, the 
non-observance of which is the weakness of Agnosti- 
cism, as the observance of it is the strength of Theism. 
The pivotal assumption in agnostic systems generally 
is that we can know the existence of a thing and still 
remain in complete ignorance of its nature. The 
process of our knowing is contrasted with the object 
supposedly known. The result of this contrast Is to 
make knowledge appear not as reporting, but as 
transforming, reality; and to make the object appear 
as qualitatively different from the knowledge we 
have of it, and, therefore, intrinsically unknowable. 
This assumption begs the whole question. No valid 
reason exists for regarding the physical stimulus of 
sensation as “reality pure and simple”, or as the 
ultimate object of knowledge. To conceive of 
knowledge as altering its object is to make it mean- 
ingless, and to contradict the testimony of con- 
sciousness. We cannot, therefore, know the exist- 
ence of a thing and remain in complete ignorance of 
its nature. 

The problem of God^s knowableness raises four 
more or less distinct questions: existence, nature, 
possibility of knowledge, possibility of definition. In 
treating these, the Agnostic separates the first two, 
which he should combine, and combines the last two, 
which he should separate. The first two questions, 
while distinct, are inseparable in treatment, because 
we have no direct insight into the nature of anything, 
and must be content to study the nature of God 
through ^ the indirect manifestations He makes of 
Himself in creatures. The Agnostic, by treating the 
question of God^s nature apart from the question of 
God’s existence, cuts himself off from the only possi- 


ble natural means of knowing, and then turns about 
to convert his fault of method into a philosophy of 
the Unknowable. It is only by studying the Abso- 
lute and the manifestations together that we can 
round out and fill in the concept of the former by 
means of the latter. The idea of God cannot be an- 
alyzed wholly apart from the evidences, or “proofs 
Deduction needs the companion process of induction 
to succeed in this instance. Spencer overlooked this 
fact, which St. Thomas admirably observed in his 
classic treatment of the problem. 

The question of knowing God is not the same as 
the question of defining Him. The two do not stand 
or fall together. By identifying the two, the Agnos- 
tic confounds “inability to define” with “total in- 
ability to know ”, which are distinct problems to be 
treated separately, since knowledge may fall short of 
definition and be knowledge still. Spencer furnishes 
the typical instance. He admits that inquiry into 
the nature of things leads inevitably to the concept of 
Absolute Existence, and here his confusion of know- 
ing with defining compels him to stop. He cannot 
discover in the isolated concept of the Absolute the 
three conditions of relation, likeness, and difference, 
necessary for defining it. He rightly claims that no 
direct resemblance, no agreement in the possession 
of the same identical qualities, is possible between 
the Absolute and the world of created things. The 
Absolute cannot be defined or classified, in the sense 
of being brought into relations of specific or generic 
agreement with any objects we know or any con- 
cepts we frame. This was no discovery of Spencer’s. 
The Eastern Fathers of the Church, in their so-called 
“negative theology”, refuted the pretentious knowl- 
edge of the Gnostics on this very principle, that the 
Absolute transcends all our schemes of classification. 
But Spencer was wrong in neglecting to take into 
account the considerable amount of positive, though 
not strictly definable, knowledge contained in the 
affirmation, which he makes in common with the 
Theist, that God exists. The Absolute, studied in the 
light of its manifestations, not in , the darkness of 
isolation, discloses itself to our experience as Originat- 
ing Source. Between the Manifestations and the 
Source there exists, therefore, some relationship. It 
is not a direct resemblance, in the very nature of the 
case. But there is another kind of resemblance 
which is wholly indirect, the resemblance of two pro- 
portions, or Analogy. The relation of God to His 
absolute nature must be, proportionally at least, the 
same as that of creatures to theirs. However in- 
finite the distance and difference between the two, 
this I'elation of proportional similarity exists be- 
tween them, and is sufficient to make some knowl- 
edge of the former possible through the latter, be- 
cause both are proportionally alike, while infinitely 
diverse in being and attributes. The Originating 
Source must precontain, in an infinitely surpassing 
way, the perfections dimly reflected in the mirror of 
Nature. Of this, the principle of causality, object- 
ively understood, is ample warrant. Spencer’s three 
conditions for knowledge — namely: relation, like- 
ness, and difference — are thus verified in another way, 
with proportional truth for their basis. The con- 
clusions of natural theology cannot, therefore, be 
excluded from the domain of the knowable, but only 
from that of the definable. (See Analogy.) 

The process of knowing God thus becomes a process 
of correcting our human concepts. The correction 
consists in raising to infinite, unlimited significance 
the objective perfections discernible in men and 
things. This is accomplished in turn by denying the 
limiting modes and imperfect features distinctive of 
created reality, in order to replace these by the 
thought of the All-perfect, in the plenitude of whose 
Being one undivided reality corresponds to our 
numerous, distinct, partial concepts. In the light of 
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this applied corrective we are enabled to attribute to 
God the perfections manifested m intelligence, will, 
power, personality, without making the objective 
content of our idea of God merely the human magni- 
fied, or a bundle of negations. The extreme of An- 
thropomorphism, or of defining God in terms of man 
magnified, is thus avoided, and the opposite extreme 
of Agnosticism discounted. Necessity compels us to 
think God under the relative, dependent features of 
our experience. But no necessity of thought com- 
pels us to make the accidental features of our know- 
ing the very essence of His being. The function of 
denial, which the Agnostic overlooks, is a corrective, 
not purely negative, function; and our idea of God, 
inadequate and solely proportional as it is, is never- 
theless positive, true, and valid according to the 
laws which govern all our knowing. 

VII. The will to Believe. — The Catholic con- 
ception of faith is a firm assent, on account of the 
authority of God, to revealed truths. It presup- 
poses the philosophical truth that a personal God 
exists who can neither deceive nor be deceived, and 
the historical truth of the fact of revelation. The 
two sources of knowledge — reason and revelation — 
complete each other. Faith begins where science 
ends. Revelation adds a new world of truth to the 
sum of human knowledge. This new world of truth 
is a world of mystery, but not of contradiction. The 
fact that none of the truths which we believe on 
God’s authority contradicts the laws of human 
thought or the certainties of natural knowledge 
shows that the world of faith is a world of higher 
reason. Faith is consequently an intellectual assent; 
a kind of superadded knowledge distinct from, yet 
continuous with, the knowledge derived from ex- 
perience. 

In contrast with this conception of faith and rea- 
son as distinct is the widespread view which urges 
their absolute separation. The word knowledge 
is restricted to the results of the exact sciences; the 
word belief is extended to all that cannot be thus 
exactly ascertained. The passive attitude of the 
man of science, who suspends judgment until the 
evidence forces his assent, is assumed towards reli- 
gious truth. The result is that the ''will to believe” 
takes on enormous significance in contrast with the 
power to know ”, and faith sinks to the level of blind 
belief cut off from all continuity with knowledge. 

It Is true that the will, the conscience, the heart, 
and divine grace co-operate in the production of the 
act of faith, but it is no less true that reason plays an 
essential part. Faith is an act of intellect and will; 
when duly ana>’’zed, it discloses intellectual, moral, 
and sentimental < ^ements. We are living beings, not 
pure reasoning ma bines, and our whole nature co- 
operates vitally in t*ic acceptance of the divine word. 
"Man is a being who thinlcs all his experience and 
erforce must think his religious experience.” — 
terrett, "The Freedom of Authority” (New York, 
1905) p. 56. — ^Where reason does not enter at all, 
we have but caprice or enthusiasm. Faith is not a 
persuasion to be duly explained by reference to sub- 
conscious will-attitudes alone, nor is distrust of rea- 
son one of its marks. 

It is also true that the attitude of the believer, as 
compared with that of the scientific observer, is 
strongly personal, and interested in the object of 
belief. But this contrast of personal with imper- 
sonal attitudes affords no justification for regarding 
belief as wholly blind. It is unfair to generalize 
these two attitudes into mutually exclusive philoso- 
phies. The moral ideal of conscience is different 
from the cold, impartial ideal of physical science. 
Truths which nourish the moral life of the soul, and 
shape cbnduct, cannot wait for acceptance, like purely 
scientific truths, until theoretical reason studies the 
problem thoroughly. They present distinct motives 


for the conscience to appreciate actively, not for the 
speculative reason to contemplate passively. Con- 
science appreciates the moral value of testimonies, 
commands their acceptance, and bids the intellect 
to "ponder them with assent”. 

It is wrong, therefore, to liken the function of 
conscience to that of speculative reason, to apply to 
the solution of moral and religious questions the 
methods of the exact sciences, to give to the latter 
the monopoly of^ all certitude, and to declare the 
region beyond scientific knowledge a region of nes- 
cience and blind belief. On the assumption that the 
knowable and the definable are synonymous terms, 
the "first principles of thought” are transferred from 
the category of knowledge to that of belief, but the 
transfer is arbitrary. It is too much to suppose that 
we know only what we can explain. The mistake is 
in making a general philosophy out of a particular 
method of scientific explanation. This criticism ap- 
plies to all systematic attempts to divide the mind 
into opposite hemispheres of intellect and will, to 
divorce faith completely from knowledge. Con- 
sciousness is one and continuous. Our distinctions 
should never amount to separations, nor should the 
"pragmatic” method now in vogue be raised to the 
dignity of a universal philosophy. "The soul with 
its powers does not form an integral whole divided, 
or divisible, into non-communicating compartments 
of intellect and will; it is a potential inter-penetrative 
whole”. (Baillie, "Revue de Philos,”, April, 1904, 
p. 468.) In the solidary interaction of all man’s 
powers, the contributions furnished by will and con- 
science increase and vivify the meagre Icnowledge of 
God we are able to acquire by reasoning. 

VITI. Agnosticism and the Doctrine of the 
Church. — ^The Agnostic denial of the ability of 
human reason to know God is directly opposed to 
Catholic Faith. The Council of the Vatican solemnly 
declares that "God, the beginning and end of all, 
can, by the natural light of human reason, be known 
with certainty from the works of creation (Const. 
De Fide, II, De Rev.) The intention of the Council 
was to reassert the historic claim of Christianity 
to be reasonable, and to condemn Traditionalism 
together with all views which denied to reason 
the power to know God with certainty. Religion 
would be deprived of all foundation in reason, the 
motives of credibility would become worthless, con- 
duct would be severed from creed, and faith be blind, 
if the power of knowing God with rational certainty 
were called in question. The declaration of the 
Council was based primarily on Scripture, not on any 
of the historic systems of philosophy. The Council 
simply defined the possibility of man’s knowing God 
with certainty by reason apart from revelation. 
This possibility of knowing God was not affirmed of 
any historical individual in particular; the state- 
ment was limited to the power of human reason, not 
extended to the exercise of that power in any given 
instance of time or person. The definition thus took 
on the feature of the objective statement: Man can 
certainly know God by the "physical” power of 
reason when the latter is rightly developed, even 
though revelation be morally” necessary for man- 
kind in the bulk, when the difficulties of reaching a 
prompt, certain, and correct knowledge of God are 
taken into account. What conditions were necessary 
for this right development of reason, how much posi- 
tive education was required to equip the mind for 
this task of knowing God and some of His attributes 
with certainty, the Council did not profess to deter- 
mine. Neither did it undertake to decide whether 
the function of reason in this case is to derive the 
idea of God wholly from reflection on the data 
furnished by sense, or merely to bring out into 
explicit form, by means of such data, an idea already 
instinctive and innate. The former view, that of 
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Aristotle, had the preference; but the latter view, 
that of Plato, was not condemned. God’s indirect 
manifestations of Himself in the mirror of nature, in 
the created world of things and persons, were simply 
declared to be true sources of knowledge distinct 
from revelation. 
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ciples (London, 1862); Clifford, Lectures and Essays (Lon- 
don, 1879); Huxley, Collected Essays (9 vols., London, 
1893-94); Fiske, Cosmic Philosophy (London and Boston, 
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York, 1897h Lucas, Agnosticism and Religion (Baltimore, 
1895); Pesch, Die grossen Weltrathsel (Freiburg, im B„ 1883, 
1892); PiAT, L'Id4e (Paris, 1895); Porter, Agnosticism (Lon- 
don, 1872); Sbmebia, Scienza e Fede (Rome, 1903); Waite, 
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Etudes thiologiques sur les constitutions du Concile du Vatican 
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Agnus Dei. — ^The name Agnus Dei has been 
given to certain discs of wax impressed with the 
figure of a lamb and blessed at stated' seasons by the 
Pope. They are sometimes round, sometimes oval 
or oblong, and they vary from an inch to six inches 
in diameter. The lamb usually bears a cross or flag, 
while figures of saints or the name and arms of the 
Pope are also commonly impressed on the reverse. 
These Agnus Deis may be worn suspended round the 
neck, or they may be preserved as objects of devo- 
tion. In virtue of the consecration they receive, 
they are regarded, like holy water, blessed palms, 
etc., as “Sacramentals 

Origin. — The origin of Agnus Deis is a matter of 
much obscurity. Recent authorities lay stress upon 
the lack of evidence for their existence before the 
ninth century. But it seems probable that they had 
their beginning in some pagan usage of charms or 
amulets, from which the ruder populace were weaned 
by the employment of this Christian substitute 
blessed by prayer. The early history of Catholic 
ceremonial affords numerous parallels for this Chris- 
tianizing of pagan rites. It is not disputed that the 
Agnus Deis originated in Rome. If so, we may 
probably trace the custom back to the final over- 
throw of Paganism in that city, say the fifth century. 
We ‘know that when we first hear of them (c. 820) 
they were made of the remnants of the preceding 
year's paschal candle. We also know from Enno- 


dius (c. 510) that fragments of the paschal candles 
were used as a protection against tempests and 
blight (Migne, P. L., LXIII, pp. 259, 262). It is 
also possible that a mention of the blessing of wax 
under Pope Zosimus (418) in the '‘Liber Pontifi- 
calis’' (first edition) should be interpreted, with 
Mgr. Duchesne, of the Agnus Dei, though it more 
probably refers to the paschal candle. It was at this 
period and before the Trullan Council of 691 that the 
symbolism of the Lamb most flourished; see the 
Sarcophagus of Junius Bassus. The alleged ex- 
amples of early Agnus Deis, e. g. one of Gregory the 
Great in the treasury of Monza (see Kraus, “Real- 
Encyclopadie," s. v.) cannot be trusted. The earliest 
certain specimen now in existence seems to belong 
to the time of Gregory XI (1370). 

History. — From the time of Amalarius (c. 820) 
onwards we find frequent mention of the use of 
Agnus Deis. At a later period they were often sent 
by the Popes as presents to sovereigns and distin- 
guished personages. A famous letter in verse ac- 
companied the Agnus Dei despatched by Urban V 
to the Emperor John Palmologus in 1366. In the 
penal laws of Queen Elizabeth Agnus Deis are fre- 
quently mentioned among other "popish trum- 
peries " the importation of which into England was 
rigorously forbidden. 

Blessing and Distribution. — We learn from an 
"Ordo Romanus" printed by Muratori ("Lit. Rom.", 
II, p. 1,004) that in the ninth century the Arch- 
deacon manufactured the Agnus Deis early on Holy 
Saturday morning out of clean wax mixed with 
chrism, and that they were distributed by him to the 
people on the Saturday following (Sabbato in Albis). 
At a later date the Pope himself generally assisted 
at both the blessing and the distribution. The great 
consecration of Agnus Deis took place only in the 
first year of each pontificate and every seventh year 
afterwards, which rule is still followed. The discs 
of wax are now prepared beforehand by certain 
monks, and without the use of chrism. On the 
Wednesday of Easter week these discs are brought 
to the Pope, who dips them into a vessel of water 
mixed with chrism and balsam, adding various con- 
secratory prayers. The distribution takes place with 
solemnity on the Saturday following, when the 
Pope, after the "Agnus Dei" of the Mass, puts a 
packet of Agnus Deis into the inverted mitre of each 
cardinal and bishop who comes up to receive them. 

Symbolism and Use. — The symbolism of the 
Agnus Deis is best gathered from the prayers used 
at various epochs in blessing them. As in the paschal 
candle, the wax typifies the virgin flesh of Christ, 
the cross associated with the lamb suggests the idea 
of a victim offered in sacrifice, and as the blood of 
the paschal lamb of old protected each household 
from the destroying angel, so the purpose of these 
consecrated medallions is to protect those who wear 
or possess them from all malign influences. In the 
prayers of blessing, special mention is made of the 
perils from storm and pestilence, from fire and flood, 
and also of the dangers to which women are exposed 
in childbirth. It was formerly the custom in Rome- 
to accompany the gift of an Agnus Dei with a printed 
leaflet describing its many virtues. Miraculous ef- 
fects have been believed to follow the use of these 
objects of piety. Fires are said to have been ex- 
tinguished, and floods stayed. The manufacture of 
counterfeits, and even the painting and ornamentation 
of genuine Agnus Deis, has been strictly prohibited 
by various papal bulls. 

Martyrs^ Paste. — ^There are also Agnus Deis of 
a grey colour, made from wax mingled with the dust 
which is believed to be that of the bones of martyrs. 
These, which are called "Paste de' SS. Martiri", 
are held to need no special consecration and are' 
treated as relics. 
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Mangenot in Diet, de thiol, cath , I, 605, Henry in 
Diet. d’archeoL, I, 909; Kraus, Real-Encyclopadie, I, 29; 
Barbieb de Montault in Analecta June Pontificit, VlII, 
1475; Baldassari, I Poniifici Agnus Dei (Vemce, 1714); 
Thurston, Holy Year of Jubilee (London, 1900), 247-256; 
Barbier de Montault, tin Agnus Dei de Gregoire II (Poitiers, 
1886); CozzA Luzzi, Sopra un antico stampo di Agnus Dei 
in the Romiache Quartalschrifi (1893), 263. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Agnus Dei (In Liturgy), name given to the 
formula recited thrice by the priest at Mass (except 
on Good Friday and Holy Saturday) in the Roman 
rite. It occurs towards the end of the Canon, after 
the prayer '^Hsec commixtio”, etc. Having finished 
saying this prayer, the priest covers the chalice with 
the pall, genuflects, rises, inclines his head (but not 
his body) profoundly towards the altar and, with 
hands joined before his breast (and not, therefore, 
resting on the altar), says with a loud voice: “Agnus 
Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis ” (Lamb 
of God, Who takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy on us), repeats the formula unchanged, and 
still a third time, substituting now “dona nobis 
pacem’^ (grant us peace) for “miserere nobis 
meanwhile striking his breast thrice, once at each 

miserere nobis “ and once at “dona nobis pacem^^, 
with the right hand (the left hand resting throughout, 
from the first “ miserere ”, on the altar). In Requiem 
Masses, however, the formula occurs at the same part 
of the rite, but with the substitution of “dona eis 
requiem” (grant them rest) for “miserere nobis”, 
and of “dona eis requiem sempiternam” (grant them 
eternal rest) for “dona nobis pacem.” In this case, 
the priest does not strike his breast, but keeps his 
hands joined before his breast throughout the whole 
formula. These rubrical details are given here for 
the reason that both the formula and the ceremonial 
accompanying it have undergone various changes in 
different ages and different places. Into the sym- 
bolic reasons for the present practice it is not nec- 
essa^ to enter here. 

Slightly changed in respect of one word, peccata 
for peccatum (peccatum, however, appearing in other 
sources, such as the Missal of Stowe and other 
English MSS., and in the Bangor Antiphonary), the 
formula appears to have been directly taken from 
the very ancient chant of the “Gloria in excelsis.” 
In the text of the Roman and Ambrosian rites: 
“Agnus Dei, Filius Patris, Qui tollis peccata mundi, 
miserere nobis; Qui tollis peccata mundi, suscipe 
deprecationem nos tram; Qui sedes ad dexteram 
Patris, miserere nobis ”, containing all the words of 
the original formula of the Agnus Dei, we may find 
the immediate source of its text. Its remoter source 
was the declaration of the Baptist: “Ecce Agnus Dei, 
ecce Qui tollit peccatum mundi” (John, i, 29), sup- 
plemented by the cry of the two blind men (Matt, ix, 
27):^ “Miserere nostri, fill David.” The scriptural 
origin of the formula is therefore evident at a glance. 
Its symbolism, however, is traced in the Apocalypse 
through the more than thirty references to “the 
Lamb that was slain from the beginning of the 
world” (xiii, 8); ^‘the blood of the Lamb” (xii, ii); 
“they that are written in the book of life of the 
Lamb” (xxi, 27); and in the following: v, 6, 8, 12, 13; 
vi, 1, 16; vii, 9, 10, 14, 17; xiv, 1, 4, 10; xv, 3; xvii, 14; 
xix, 7, 9; xxi, 9, 14, 22, 23, 27; xxii, 1, 3, 14. From 
the Apocalypse we trace it backward to the First 
Epistle of St. Peter (i, 19); “the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb unspotted and undefiled to 
the perplexed reading of the eunuch of Queen Can- 
dace (Acts, viii, 32, 33): “He was led as a sheep to 
the slaughter; and like a lamb without voice before 
his shearer, so openeth he not his mouth . . 
and thus finally to the great Messianic chapter of 
Isaias (liii, 7-12), which formed the subject of the 
eunuch’s query: “I beseech thee, of whom doth the 
prophet speak this? of himself, or of some other 
man? Then Philip, opening his mouth and be- 


ginning at this scripture, preached unto him Jesus” 
(Acts, viii, 34, 35). While Isaias compared Our 
Saviour to a lamb, the Baptist was the first actually 
to bestow this name upon Our Lord (“Behold the 
Lamb of God”), and doubtless with a determinate 
sense derived from ancient type and prophecy. The 
Christian mind will recall such instances in the Old 
Testament as the Paschal Lamb of the Jews, “with- 
out blemish, a male, of one year” (Exod., xii, 5), 
whose blood, sprinkled on the door-posts, should 
save from the Destroying Angel — a figure of the 
Immaculate Lamb "whose blood "vvas to conquer 
death and to open to men the true Land of Promise; 
and also the perpetual offering of a lamb morning 
and night (Exod., xxix, 38, 39), — a figure of the 
perpetual sacrifice of the altar in the New Dispensa- 
tion.^ To the ideas of immaculate purity, gentleness, 
atoning, and eucharistic sacrifice, the Baptist adds 
that of universality of purpose: “Who taketh away 
the sins of the world ”, and not alone of Israel. From 
the Baptist the other John caught the fullness of the 
symbolism and repeated it in the fourth and fifth 
chapters of the xA^pocalypse in such a way as to fore- 
shadow the splendours of the Solemn Mass — the 
Lamb upon the altar as upon a throne; the attendant 
clergy as four-and-twenty ancients seated, clothed 
in white vestments; the chanting of the “Sanctus, 
sanctus, sanctus”; the incense arising from golden 
censers, and the music of harps; and then, as by a 
sudden change, in the midst of all “ a Lamb standing 
as it were slain” (v, 6). Naturally, the symbolism of 
types and figures of the Old Testament, the Messianic 
prophecy of Isaias, the declaration of the Baptist, the 
mystical revelations of the Apocalypse, were early 
commemorated in the morning hymn of the “ Gloria 
in excelsis ”, which was originally a part of the office 
of Matins. In a slightly different form it is found in 
the “Apostolic Constitutions” and in the appendixes 
to the Bible in the “Codex Alexandrinus” of the fifth 
century. It first appears in use at Rome, appro- 
priately, in the first Mass of the Nativity;. Pope St. 
Symmachus (498-514) extended its use in episcopal 
Masses. The distinct and condensed formula of the 
Agnus Dei itself, however, was not apparently in- 
troduced into the Mass until the year 687, when 
Pope Sergius I decreed that during the fraction of 
the Host both clergy and people should sing the 
Agnus Dei: “Hie statuit ut tempore confractionis 
dominici corporis Agnus Dei. qui tollis peccata mundi, 
miserere nobis, a clero et a populo decantetur” 
(Liber Pontificalis, .ed, Duchesne, I, 381, note 42). 
Duchesne, accepting the view of Sergius’s reason 
propounded by Cardinal Bona, says; “II n’est pas 
d4fendu de voir, dans ce d^cret de Sergius,^ une pro- 
testation contre le canon 82 du concile in Trullo, 
qui proscrivit la representation symbolique du 
Sauveur sous forme d’ameau”. 

In the Liturgy of St. James, the priest when sign- 
ing the Bread, shortly before communicating him- 
self, says: “Behold the Lamb of God, the Son of the 
Father, who taketh away the sin of the world, 
sacrificed for the life and salvation of the world.” 
The formula is thus said but once. At about the 
same part of the Mass in the present Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom, the priest divides the Holy 
Bread into four parts, “with care and reverence” 
(in the language of the rubric) and says: “The Lamb 
of God is broken and distributed; He that is broken 
and not divided in sunder; ever eaten and never con- 
sumed, but sanctifying the communicants” (Neale, 
History of the Holy Eastern Church, Introduction, 
650). These words are absent, however, from the 
ancient Mass of the Saint (ninth century). In the 
Office of Prothesis (a sort of preparatory Mass, deal- 
ing with the preparation of the “Holy Bread”., or 
“Holy Lamb ”, as it is called) now in use, the proph- 
ecy of Isaias is more minutely referred to in the 
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ceremonial; and, finally, the deacon, laying the 
“Lamb” down in the disk, says to the priest: “Sir, 
sacrifice”; to which the priest, while cutting it cross- 
wise, answers: “The Lamb of God is sacrificed, Who 
taketh away the sin of the world, for the life and 
salvation of the ’world” (Neale, loc. cit., 343, 344). 
While it is true that, unlike several other liturgies, 
the Roman contains no longer any chant for the 
fraction of the Host, the Agnus Dei, although not 
properly a prayer therefor, occupies the void suffi- 
ciently well; and, more condensed than that of St. 
James, and quite different from that of St. Chrysos- 
tom, quoted above, it appears in the Roman Mass 
with all the symmetry of ceremonial and of appro- 
priate symbolism possible to a litur^. 

The words of the “Liber Pontificalis” {a clero 
et a populo decantetur) suggest the question 'whether 
previously the formula had been sung by the 
choir alone, as Mabillon infers, and as was the 
case in the ninth century and in the time of Inno- 
cent III (d. 1216). Originally the celebrant did not 
recite it himself, as his other functions sufficiently 
occupied his attention; but certainly by the thirteenth 
century the introduction of this feature m’ust have 
become common, Durandus noting that some priests 
recited it with their hands resting on the altar, 
others with hands joined before the breast. Origi- 
nally, too, recited or sung but once, Mart^ne shows 
that its triple recitation was prescribed in some 
churches, — for example, in that of Tours, before the 
year 1060; and Jea’i Beleth, a canon of Paris, writ- 
ing in the twelfth century, remarks: “Agnus Dei 
ter canitur About the same time the custom was 
introduced of substituting “dona nobis pacem” for 
the third “miserere nobis”; although by way of 
exception, the third “miserere” was said on Holy 
Thursday (perhaps because on that day the “kiss 
of peace” is not given). A sufficient reason for the 
substitution of “dona nobis pacem”^ might be found 
in its appropriateness as a preparation for the “kiss 
of peace” (the Pax) which follows, although Inno- 
cent III ascribes its introduction to disturbances and 
calamities afflicting the Church. The Lateran Basil- 
ica, however, retains the ancient custom of the triple 
“miserere”. No trace of the Agnus Dei is found in 
the Roman Mass of the Missal of Bobbio, or in that 
of Stowe; nor is it found in the Mozarabic, the Gela- 
sian, or Ambrosian (except in Ambrosian Requiem 
Masses, where it occurs with triple invocation, as in 
the Roman Missal, but adds to the third invocation 
the words “et locum indulgentiae cum sanctis tuis 
in gloria”). It has been said above that the Agnus 
Dei now follows the prayer “Hacc commixtio”. It 
preceded that prayer, however, in so many manu- 
scripts of the ninth to the thirteenth centuries, that 
one liturgist looks on the formula as the ordinary 
conclusion of the Canon of the Mass in the Middle 
Ages. As in the case of the “Kyrie eleison” and 
other texts of the Ordinary of the Mass (e. g. the 
Gloria, Sequence, Credo, Sanctus, Hosanna, Ite, 
missa est), the words of the Agnus Dei were often 
considerably extended by tropes, styled by the 
Romans (in ignorance, perhaps, of their Greek 
origin) Festivce Laudes, These additions were pre- 
faces, or intercalations, or concluding sentences or 
phrases, sometimes bearing a strict connexion with 
the meaning of the texL sometimes constituting 
practically individual compositions with only a 
titular relation to the text. Cardinal Bona gives an 
interesting one: 

A^us Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, 

Crimina tollis, aspera mollis, Agnus honoris, 

Miserere nobis. 

Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, 

Vulnera sanas, ardua planas, Agnus amoris, 

Miserere nobis. 


Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, 

Sordida mundas, cuncta foecundas, Agnus odoris, 
Dona nobis pacem. 

The Cardinal does not mention the date of his 
source; but the poem is given by Blume and Bannis- 
ter in their “Tropi Graduates” [Analecta Hymnica 
(Leipzig, 1905), XLVH, 398], with several dated MS. 
references. This splendid collection contains no 
fe’wer than nmety-seven tropes of the Agnus Dei 
alone. The following trope of the tenth century 
will illustrate another form, of which there are many 
examples, in classical hexameters: 

Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, 

1. Omnipotens, aeterna Dei sapientia, Christe, 
miserere nobis, Agnus Dei . . . peccata mundi, 

2. Verum subsistens vero de lumine lumen, 
miserere nobis. Agnus Dei . . . peccata mundi, 

3. Optima perpetuae concedens gaudia vitae, 
dona nobis pacem. 

Sometimes the tropes were not in measure, whether 
classical or accentual, but merely in a rude kind of 
rhymed, or rather, assonantal prose; as the following 
(tenth century), which has the triple “miserere 
nobis” instead of “dona . . .” etc.: 

1. Agnus Dei . . . peccata mundi, 
Omnipotens, pie, 

te precamur assidue, 
miserere nobis. 

2. Agnus Dei . . . peccata mundi, 

Qui cuncta creasti, 

Nobis semper (te) adiunge, 
miserere nobis. 

3. Agnus Dei . . . peccata mundi, 
Redemptor, Christe, 

Exoramus te supplices, 

miserere nobis. 

Sometimes they were very brief, sometimes ex- 
tensive, as the following (of which space will allow 
but one strophe) of the thirteenth century: 

1. Agnus Dei, 

Sine peccati macula 
solus permanens 
cuncta per ssecula, 
nostra crimina dele, 
qui tollis peccata mundi; 

Haec enim gloria soli 
Domino est congrua; 

Miserere nobis. 

Two other uses of the Agnus Dei may be men- 
tioned briefly. First, before giving Holy Commun- 
ion, whether during or outside of Mass, the priest 
holds a particle up for the faithful to see, saying: 
“Ecce Agnus Dei, ecce qui tollit peccata mundi. 
Domine non sum dignus”, etc. The use of the 
formula in this connection appears to be of com- 
paratively recent date. Anciently the formula used 
was simply “Corpus Christi”, “Sanguis Christ! ”, to 
which the faithful answered “Amen”, a formula 
similar to that in the Liturgy of St. Mark: “The 
Holy Body”, “The precious Blood of Our Lord 
and God and Saviour”. Secondly, at the end of 
litanies the formula appears as follows: “Agnus Dei 
qui tollis peccata mundi. Farce nobis, Domine” 
(Spare us, 0 Lord). “Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata 
mundi, Exaudi nos, Domine ” (Graciously hear us, 
0 Lord). “Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi, 
miserere nobis” (Have mercy on us). Thus, for 
the litany of the Saints and for that of Loreto. 
The litany of the Most Holy Name of Jesus adds the 
word Jesu to the last word, and substitutes Jesu for 
Domine in the previous two endings. In the so- 
called “Litania Romana”, found in an old MS. 
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sacramentary of St. Gregorys the Great, the formula 
appears but once, and then in the words of the 
forWla used at Mass: “Agnus Dei . . . mundi, 
miserere nobis”. The use of the formula in litanies 
is of comparatively recent date. 

It remains to say a word about the musical set- 
tings of the Agnus Dei in the Mass. Originally, of 
.course, the melody was plainsong, doubtless very 
* simple and syllabic at first, and subsequently de- 
veloped into richer forms. Recent studies in musical 
paleography have succeeded in rescuing the ancient 
melodTes from oblivion, and in the Vatican “Kyriale” 
(1905) we find twenty settings substantially repro- 
ducing the ancient texts. These melodies range from 
the syllabic up through various grades of the florid 
into moderately melismatic chants. A rough idea 
of the melodic forms may be gained by considering 
that there are eighteen syllables of text in any one 
of the three invocations, and that the number of 
notes accompanying any one of these invocations 
of eighteen syllables ranges from nineteen (in which 
case only one syllable of the text can receive two 
notes) up to sixty-one (as in No. V of the “Kyriale”). 
In No. V the first syllable has nine notes, however; 
and a mere enumeration of notes is not sufliciently 
descriptive of the character and flow of the melody, 
although such enumeration will help towards form- 
ing an idea of the melodic richness or poverty. 
The familiar melody of the Requiem Mass Agnus 
Dei, with its twenty notes to eighteen syllables, will 
illustrate a purely syllabic chant, and will serve 
to explain its assignment to days of penitential 
character, such as the ferial days in Lent and Advent, 
Ember and Rogation days, and vi^ls, to which the 
^^Kyriale” nominally assies it. With respect to the 
variety of melody offered in the triple invocation, we 
find SLX masses (Nos. I, V, VI, XVIII, XIX, XX) in 
which the melody remains the same for all three in- 
vocations — a form which might be indicated as a, a, 
a; twelve masses in which the melody of the first and 
third Agnus Dei are identical, but the second dif- 
ferent — type a, 6 , a; one mass in which the first two 
are identical, while the third varies — type a, a, h; 
and one mass in which all three are different (No. 
VII)— type a, 6, c. In type a, 5, a, however, many 
correspondences of melody between a and^ h are 
found in certain portions of the text; while in type 
a, h, c, the melody of “nobis” is common to all 
three. In all this we can perceive the operation of 
excellent ideas of symmetry and form amid great 
variety of melody. The plainsong melodies of the 
Agnus Dei (as, indeed, of other chants as well, the 
Kyries exhibiting similar obvious symmetries, while 
the more melismatic chants of the Proper of the Mass 
will, under enlightened analysis, yield surprisingly 
beautiful results) are illustrations of the fact that 
the ancient composers, although working under very 
different conceptions of music from those which 
obtain in our days, had clear perceptions of the pro- 
vince of form in musical art, and had canons of con- 
struction and criticism which we have not as yet, 
in all likelihood, fully appreciated [Wagner, “ Emfuh- 
nmg in die Gregorianischen Melodien” (Freiburg, 
Schweiz, 1895), 247-250; also, in the Philadelphia 
quarterly, “Church Music”, June, 1906, 362—380, 
two articles on the Intro it: “Gaudeamus omnes in 
Domino”, and March, 1906, 222-232, the article on 
the “Haec dies”]. 

The text of the Agnus Dei, triple in repetition, and, 
therefore, possessing its own rights of textual symme- 
try, was respected by the medieval composers; and 
the one fact which, in this respect, discriminates 
their forms of treatment from those of the master- 
composers of modem church music, is the absence 
of any separate treatment of the “Dopa nobis 
pacem”, that grand finale movement in which 
the modems have been so accustomed to assemble 


all their energies of technique, voices, and instm- 
ments, and to which they assign a movement entirely 
different from the preceding one. Familiar exam- 
ples of this are found in Bach’s great Mass in B-minor, 
where the first two Agnus Deis are alto solos, followed 
by the “ Dona ” in four-part fugue. Significant of the 
musical and liturgical aloofness of the “Dona” from 
the Agnus Dei in this composition, is the fact that no 
third Agnus Dei occurs at all. In Beethoven’s monu- 
mental Mass in D, solo and chorus sing the “Agnus 
. . . nobis” thrice adagio, the “Dona” forming a 
new movement in allegretto vivace and requiring more 
than three times as many pages as the thrice-re- 
peated “Agnus”; so, too, in his Mass in C, the 
“Dona”, allegro rm non troppo, takes thrice as many 
pages as the whole preceding text in poco andante. 
So, too, Haydn’s “Third” (“Dona”, allegro vivace, 
twice as many pages as all the rest adagio); his 
“First” (“Agnus”, adagio, strings only — “Dona”, 
allegro, oboes, trumpets, tympani, and strings); his 
“Sixth” (“Agnus ”, |— “Dona”, allegro con 

spirito, J); his “Sixteenth” (“Agnus,” adagio, \ — 
“Dona”, allegro, f, strings, clarinets, trumpets, tym- 
pani, and organ). Illustrations might be multiplied 
without number from other masses, of Mozart, 
Schubert, and the rest. A very interesting excep- 
tion is found in the masses of Gounod (quite naturally, 
in view of his training and polyphonic studies), which 
respect the triple symmetry of the text; and we find in 
his “Agnus ” almost the primitive plainsong symme- 
try. Thus, his second mass of the “Orph^onistes” 
gives us the type a, a, h; his first of the Orph^onistes, 
the type a, 6, c (agreeing, curiously enough, with the 
single illustration of that type in the “ Kyriale ”, in 
having for the two “ nobis ” and the “dona” the one 
musical formula); his “Sacred Heart Mass”, the type 
(with slight variations) a, h, a; his “St. Cecilia” 
(omitting the interpolation of the “ Domine non sum 
dignus,” etc.), the type a, a, a (with slight variation). 
Gounod’s interpolation of “Domine non sum dign^” 
has been very severely criticized as a great liturgical 
offence — and so it is; but it is additionally interesting 
to note, even here, an echo of the medieval custom 
spoken of in the preceding part of this article, of the 
trope-treatment of the Eturgical texts. Gomod’s 
trope was built up out of his own fancy, but was 
at least wholly liturgical in the selection of the 
intercalated text; it was also singularly appropriate 
to the portion of the Mass then reached, namely, the 
Communion of priest or of people. Of the quasi- 
dramatic treatments which the Agnus Dei has re- 
ceived in modem times, it is not worth while to 
speak (e. g. Haydn’s Mass in tempore belli, Bee- 
thoven’s in D, with the roll of drums accentuating 
the blessings of peace in contrast with the horrors of 
war), or of the treatments which have thoroughly 
disfigured, by omissions, insertions, and additions of 
words, the beauty of the liturgical text; or have so 
interposed the words as to make nonsense (e. g. 
Poniatowski’s “Mass in F”— to select from the 
lesser order, which indiscriminately assigns to each 
of the “Agnus . . . mundi” a confused jumble of 
“ miserere ’’and “ dona” — a conceit, the symbolism of 
which is not clearly intelligible). In general, th^ 
liturgical excesses resulted from the dramatic in- 
stinct working in the field of sacred music. 

H. T. Henry. 

Agonistici (Gr., dy£5»»=struggle), one of the 
names given by the Donatists to those of their 
followers who went through cities and villages to 
disseminate the doctrine of Donatus. They first 
appeared about 317 (Tillemont, M^m., VI, 96), and 
claimed that they were champions of Christ, fighting 
with the sword of Israel. Their war-cry was Landes 
Deo (Praises to God). They committed many bar- 
barous acts and deeds of violence. Whether they 
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called themselves “fighters” {Agonistic) because 
they fought the battles of the Lord, or because they 
were forced to fight those who sought to protect 
their property against their invasions, is not clear. 
The Catholics styled the Agonistici, “Circumcellions,” 
i. e. drcum cellas eunUs, because they roved about 
among the peasants, living on those they sought to 
indoctrinate. 

Giravd, Bibl. Sac., I, 226. 

John J. a’ Bechet. 

Agony of Christ (from dywvla, a struggle; particu- 
larly, in profane literature, the physical struggle of 
athletes in the arena, or the mental excitement 
previous to the conflict). — ^The word is used only once 
in Sacred Scripture (Luke, xxii, 43) to designate the 
anguish of Our Lord in the Garden of Gethsemani. 
The incident is narrated also in St. Matthew (xxri, 
36-46) and St. Mark (xiv, 32-42); but it is remark- 
able that only St. Luke mentions the details of the 
sweat of blood and the visitation of the angel. The 
authenticity of the verses narrating these details 
(43-44) has been called in question, because of 
their absence, not only from the text of the other 
synoptists, but even from that of St. Luke in several 
of the ancient codices (notably 1/1^ — the revised 
Sinaiticus — A., B., et ah). The presence of the 
verses, however, in the majority of the MSS., both 
uncial and cursive, has sufficed to warrant their being 
retained in the critical editions of the New Testament. 
Their acceptance by such scholars as Tischendorf, 
Hammond, and Scrivener seems to place the ques- 
tion of their authenticity beyond controversy. The 
“sweat of blood” is understood literally by almost 
all Catholic exegetes; and medical testimony has been 
alleged in evidence of the fact that such a phenome- 
non (hamatodrosis), though rare and abnormal, is 
neither impossible nor preternatural. 

Durand, Vacant, Baraban, composite article in Vacant, 
Diet, de thiol, cath., s. v. Agonie du Christ. 

James M. Gillis. 

Agostini, Paolo, b. at Vallerano in 1593; d. 1629, 
famous composer and pupil of the celebrated Nanini, 
whose son-in-law he became. Taking for models his 
predecessors of the Venetian and Roman school, he 
studied in a particular manner the art of compos- 
ing for a number of simultaneous choirs, and so 
gained the highest esteem of his contemporaries. 
On one occasion, after assisting at a mass of his 
for forty-eight voices, Pope Urban VIII expressed 
his highest admiration for the composition. Manu- 
script copies of his works. are to be found in the 
Vatican Archives, and in the Corsini Library. The 
only ones printed were two volumes of Psalms (Kome, 
1619); two volumes of Magnificats (ib., 1620), and 
five volumes of masses, for four to twelve voices 
(ib., 1624-28). He succeeded Ugolini as maestro at 
the Vatican Chapel in 1627. His compositions were 
distinguished by elegance and ingenuity, but her 
could rise to lofty flights of genius, as in an Agnus 
Dei reprinted by P. Martini in his “Saggio di 
Contrappunto.” 

KoRNMtLLER, LexiJcon der kirchl. Tonkunst; Grove, DicL 
of Mwic and Musicians. 

J. A. VoLKEK. 

Agostino Novello, Blessed (Matteo di Ter- 
mini), b. in the first half of the thirteenth century, 
at Termini, a village of Sicily, from which he derived 
his surname. As that village belonged to the Arch- 
diocese of Palermo, he is sometimes called Panor- 
mitano; the Breviary says of him quern Therm&nses 
et Panomnitani dvem suum esse dicunt. On entering 
religion he changed his name to Agostino, and later 
was given the additional name of Novello, a title 
suggested by his great learning and virtue. His 
parents, of a noble family originally from Catalonia 
m Spain, educated him most carefully and had him 


instructed in all the then known sciences, first at 
home and afterwards in the city of Bologna, where 
he carried off high honours, _ especially in civil and 
canon law. Returning to lus native land, he held 
many positions of honour in the magistracy, fulfill- 
ing all the duties of these posts with such prudence 
and exactitude that the King of Sicily, Manfred, 
made him one of his counsellors. In this capacity he 
accompanied the King in the war against Charles of 
Anjou, who disputed Manfred’s right to the crown 
of Sicily, and in the battle in wfliich Manfred was 
killed and his army routed, Agostino, thought to be 
dead, was left on the battlefield among the corpses 
of other soldiers. Regaining consciousness, he was 
able to reach his home, and, disillusioned with the 
world, and the lightness and evanescence of all 
earthly glory, he determined henceforth to serve the 
King of kings, Jesus Christ, and forsake all worldly 
honours and dignities. Following this special in- 
spiration of Heaven, he asked admission as a lay- 
brother into the Order of St. Augustine, and was 
received in a convent in Tuscany, where he could 
live unknown to the world, far from his home and 
his people. Here, devoted to exercises of piety, he 
lived tranquilly until an unforeseen incident brought 
him once more before the world. The title to some 
property belonging to the convent was claimed by a 
rich and learned lawyer of Sienna, Giacomo Pallares. 
Agostino. in a written document, defended the rights 
of his brethren. Pallares, who at once perceived that 
the humble habit of a lay-brother concealed a most 
learned jurist, asked to see him, and to his astonish- 
ment recognized his former fellow-student of the 
University of Bologna, Matteo di Termini, He lost 
no time in acciuainting the ecclesiastical authorities 
with his identity, begging them to keep no longer in 
obscurity such a wealth of learning. When Clement 
of Osimo, General of the Order, heard of this, he com- 
pelled Agostino, under obedience, to receive Holy 
Orders, and, moreover, appointed him one of his 
associates. Agostino reformed the Constitutions 
and brought much splendour on his Order, of which 
he became General, a charge which he finally re- 
signed to live in retirement, giving all his time to 
study, prayer, and penance, whereby he reached a 
high degree of perfection. Before he was made Gen- 
eral, Nicholas IV appointed him his confessor and 
Grand Penitentiary, a charge which he accepted only 
under obedience, and with such manifest reluctance 
and so many protestations of his unworthiness that 
the Pope and the cardinals were visibly affected. 
In his retreat in the convent of San Leonardo, near 
Sienna, he not only dedicated himself to the practice 
of the virtues proper to the religious state, which he 
carried to an heroic degree, but, impelled by an 
ardent and almost consuming charity, he began 
collecting alms and was able to enlarge and practi- 
cally rebuild an excellent orphanage and hospital for 
the sick and aged who had neither means to care for 
themselves during sickness, nor a place in wliich to 
pass their last days. Many of the miracles wrought 
through the intercession of Blessed Agostino were 
verified and authenticated. Clement XIII solemnly 
beatified him, and Clement XIV authorized his cult 
on 23 July, 1770. Tirso Lopez. 

Agoult, Charles Constance Cesar Joseph 
Matthieu d’, a French prelate, b. at Grenoble, 1747; 
d. at Paris, 1824. He studied at the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice, at Paris, and became Bishop of Pamiers, 
in 1787. During the French Revolution he emi- 
grated, but returned to France in 1801, after having 
surrendered his bishopric. He wrote: “Projet d’une 
banque nationale” (Paris, 1815); “ Eclaircissement 
sur le projet d’une banque nationale” (Paris, 1816); 
“Lettre k un Jacobin, ou reflexions politiques sur la 
constitution d’Angleterre et la charte royale” (Paris, 
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1815); “Conversation avec E. Burke, sur Tinter^t des 
puissances de FEurope'' (Paris, 1814). 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Agra, The Archdiocese of, is situated in British 
India and lies between 25° 30' and 32'’ N. lat,, and 
75^ and 81° E. long. The area in square miles is 
91.843. The population, according to the last census, 
is '28,086,364. The predominant religion of India 
when' missions were first introduced was Mohammed- 
anism. The primitive religion is Hinduism. The 
bulk of the population then, as now, belonged to 
this sect. The Archdiocese of Agra is an outcome 
of the Tibet Mission, which was the first regularly 
established in this part of India. Pellegrino da 
Forli in his “Annali dei Cappuccini’’, IV, 115, 
states: “Since 1703 the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith has assigned to the Capu- 
chins of the Marca d’ Ancona the Mission of Tibet”. 
The first decree of the Sacred Congregation which 
refers to the Tibetan Mission is dated 11 January, 
1704. By this instrument Father Felix, a Mon- 
tecchio of the Capuchin Order, is appointed Mis- 
sionary Apostolic for ten years under the Prefect 
John Francis a Camerino (Bull. Ordin. F. Min. Cap. 
S. Francisci, t. VII, 250). From 1704 to 1808 thirty 
bands of missionaries, varying in number from two 
or three to eleven or twelve, were sent out. Owing 
to the unsettled condition of Europe, none were sent, 
from 1808 to 1823, to re-enforce these. Ludovic 
Mcara, a Capuchin of Frascati, was consecrated 
Bishop on 13 April, 1820, and appointed Vicar- 
Apostolic of the Tibet-Hindustan Mission, But 
circumstances prevented his leaving Europe,^ where 
he died, Cardinal Archbishop of Frascati. The 
Right Rev. Zenobius Benucci, 0. C., Bishop of 
Herma, was appointed Vicar- Apostolic of Agra, 
and died at Agra, 23 June, 1824. ^ From then 
up to 1886 there was a regular succession of vicars- 
apostolic of Agra. Pope Leo XIII, by the Bull 
“Humanse Salutis Auctor”, 1 September, 1886, con- 
stituted and erected the Catholic hierarchy of India, 
and converted the vicariate apostolic of Agra into 
a metropolitan see. The Mission of Tibet had been 
productive of good results, and after two centuries 
(1703-1906) it has expanded into a metropolitan 
province. The suffra^ns of the Archbishop of 
Agra are the Bishops of Allahabad and Lahore and 
the Prefects Apostolic of Rajputana, Bettiah and 
Nepal Kafristan and Kashmer. The Metropolitan, 
with his suffragans, rules over_ a country comprised 
in the following political divisions of India: The 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Central 
India Agency, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Kaslunir, and portions of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces. 

The Begum Sumroo, who ruled over Sardhana as a 
vassal of Delhi, was a convert from Mohammedanism. 
With this princess the fathers of the Tibetan Mission 
found a home. She obtained from the Holy See the 
promotion of Father Giulio Cesare, one of the members 
of the Mission, to the episcopal dignity. His Holiness 
Pope Gregory XVT wrote to her, and sent her tokens 
of his paternal approbation. This gifted and great 
woman caused Catholicism to be respected even 
amidst the decay of the great Mogul empire. She 
bequeathed to her posterity not only an example of 
regal munificence in her many charitable endow- 
ments, but also a holy heritage in the colony of 
Christians that survive to this day in her beloved 
Sardhana. The following list of Bishops of Tibet- 
Hindustan, with their dates of consecration, is culled 
from the compilation made by Father Felix of the 
Diocese of Lahore (Gath. Calendar and Directory 
of the Archdiocese): Rt. Rev. Ludovic Micara, 
O.C., consecrated 13 April, 1820; Rt. Rev. Zenobius 
Benucci, O.C., 1823; Anthony Pezzoni, O.C., 1826; 
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Dr. Joseph Angelus Planella, O.C., consecrated 
Bishop of Toposo with right of succession of the 
Vicar-Apostolic of Agra; Joseph Anthony Borghi, 
0-C., consecrated 1839; Cajetan Carli, O.C., 1844; 
Ignatius Persico, O.C., 1854; Angelicus Bedenik, O.C., 
1861; Michael Angelus Jacobi, 1868. 

Bishop Jacobi was created first Archbishop of 
Agra 1 September, 1886, and died at Mussoorie 
14 October, 1891. The Most Rev. Dr. Emmanuel 
Van Den Bosch was consecrated Bishop of Lahore 
in 1891 and transferred to the Archbishopric of A^a 
in 1892. He resigned in 1898. The Most Rev. Dr. 
Charles Gentili, O.C., was consecrated Bishop of 
Allahabad 29 June, 1897, and appointed Archbishop 
of Agra 27 August, 1898. 

The Archdiocese of Agra has a Catholic popula- 
tion of 9,442; regular priests, 38; secular priests, 
16; sisters, 228; brothers, 11; parochial schools for 
boys, 11; for girls, 5; colleges for boys, 2; for girls, 
1; convents, 6; orphanages for boys, 3; inmates 
403; orphanages for girls, 5; inmates 459; prepara- 
tory seminary for native priests, 1. 

Imperial Gazetteer; Keene, India; Keegan, SardhaTia; 
Pellegrino da FoRhi, Annali dei Cappucdni, Analecta Or- 
dinis Minorum Capitccinorum; Catholic Calendar and Direc- 
tory of the Archdiocese of Agra and. its Suffragan dioceses, 

S. O’Brien. 

Agram (Zagrabia), also Zagrab, archiepiscopal see 
of the ancient kingdom of Croatia, in Austria, founded 
towards the end of the eleventh century as a suffragan 
of Kalocsa in Hungary, and made an archdiocese in 
1852. Its Latin Catholic population is 1,319,367; 
there are 1,877 Greek Catholics, 118,304 Greek 
Schismatics, 9,573 Protestants, and 11,929 Jews, 
besides a few Mohommedans. Agram has 348 

P arishes, served by 615 secular and 66 r^ular priests. 

he episcopal city (20,000) is pleasantly located in a 
broad plain, near the Save, and is surrounded to the 
north and west by vine-clad hills. The castle-like 
residence of the archbishop and the medieval Gothic 
cathedral, with its sacristy (itself a church), are re- 
markable monuments. There are three ^ffragan 
sees: Bosnia-S^mia (with residence at Djakovir), 
Senj (Zengg, Segnia), and Krizevac (Koros,^ Kriz, 
Kreutz). The vernacular of the people is the 
Croatian tongue. Agram possesses a imiversity for 
the southern Slavs, opened in 1874, owing chiejQy to 
the endeavours and sacrifices of Bishop Strossmayer 
of Djakov^r. There are also an archi^iscopal semi- 
nary and a college for boys, besides a Greek Catholic 
seminary and gymnasium. Among the ecclesiastical 
institutes of Agram is the “ Pianim summanim prae- 
fectura”, a fund of about one million dollars (1882), 
the interest of which is devoted to the support of 
^tablishments of charity and beneficence. 

Neher, in Kirchenlex., I, 347; Battandieh, Ann, Pont. 
Cadi. (Paris, 1905), 306; Werner, Orbis Terr. Cadi. (Freiburg, 
1890), 90; Kerselich, Hist. Ecd.Zagrab (ibid., 1773); Farlati 
Illyricum Sacrum, V, 330. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Agrapha, a name first used, in 1776, by J. G. 
KSrner, for the Sayings of Jesus that have come 
down to us outside the canorucal Gospels. After 
Alfred Resch had chosen the expression, as the title 
for his learned work on these Sayings (1889), its 
technical meaning was generally accepted. We shall 
consider, first, the limits of the Agrapha; sepondly, the 
criteria of their genuineness; thirdly, the list of those 
that are probably authentic. 

Limits.-— The Agrapha must satisfy three condi- 
tions: they must be Sayings, not discourses; they 
must be Sayings of Jesus; they must not be con- 
tained in the canonical Gospels. (a) Being mere Say- 
ings, and not discourses, the Agrapha do not embrace 
the lengthy sections ascribed to Jesus in the '^Di- 
dascalia ’ ' and the “ Pistis Sophia. ’ ’ These works con- 
tain also some brief quotations of alleged words of 
Jesus, though they may have to be excluded from the 
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Sayings for other reasons. Such seems to be the Say- 
ing in “ Disdasc. Syr. II, 8 (ed. Lagarde, p. 14): ‘‘A 

man is unapproved, if he be untempted, (b) Being 
Sayings of Jesus, the Agrapha do not embrace: 

(1) The Sayings contained in religious romances, 

such as we find in the apocryphal Gospels, the apoc- 
ryphal Acts, or the Letter of Christ to Abgar (Eus. 
Ilist. EccL, 1, 13). (2) Scripture passages ascribed to 

Jesus by a mere oversight. Thus "Didasc. Apost. 
Syr. ” (ed. Lagarde, p. 11 , line 12) assigns to the Lord 
the words of Prov., xv, 1 (Sept.), “Wrath destroy- 
eth even wise men”. (3) The expressions attributed 
to Jesus by the mistake of transcribers. The Epistle 
of Barnabas, iv, 9_, reads: “As the son of God says. 
Let us resist all iniquity, and hold it in hatred.” 
But this is merely a rendering of a mistake of the 
Latin scribe who wrote “sicut dicit filius Dei”, in- 
stead of “sicut decet filios Dei”, the true rendering 
of the Greek wy irpiireL vloTs 6eo0, (4) The Sayings 

attributed to Jesus by mere conjecture. Resch has 
put forth the conjecture that the words of Clem. 
Alex. Strom. I, 8, 41, “These are they who ply their 
looms and weave nothing, saith the Scripture”, re- 
fer to a Saying of Jesus, though there is no solid 
foundation for this belief, (c) Coming down to us 
through channels outside the canonical Gospels, the 
Agrapha do not comprise: (1) Mere parallel forms, 
or amplifications, or, again, combinations of Sayings 
contained in the canonical Gospels. Thus we find 
a combination of Matt., vi, 19; x, 9; Luke, xii, 33, in 
Ephr. Syr. Test. (opp. Grsece, ed. Assemani, II, 232) ; 
^^For I heard the Good Teacher in the divine gospels 
saying to his disciples. Get you nothing on earth.” 

(2) Homiletical paragraphs of Jesus, thoughts given 
by ancient writers. Thus Hippol^us (Demonstr. 
adv. Judseos, VII) paraphrases Ps. Ixviii (Ixix); 26: 
“Whence he saith, Let their temple. Father, be des- 
olate.” 

Criteria of Genuineness. — The genuineness of 
the Agrapha may be inferred partly from external 
and partly from internal evidence, (a) External 
Evidence. — First determine the independent source 
or sources by which any Saying in question has been 
preserved, and then see whether the earliest author- 
ity for the Saying is of such date and character that 
it might reasonably have had access to extra-canoni- 
cal tradition. For Papias and Justin Martyr such 
access may be admitted, but hardly for a writer of 
the fourth century. These are extreme cases; the 
main difficulty is concerned with the intermediate 
writers. (5) Internal Evidence. — ^The, next ques- 
tion is, whether the Saying under consideration is 
consistent with the thought and spirit of Jesus as 
manifested in the canonical gospels. If a negative 
conclusion be reached in this investigation, the proof 
must be completed by finding a fair explanation of 
the rise of the Saying. 

List of Authentic Agrapha. — The sources froih 
which the authentic Agrapha may be gathered are: 
(a) the New Testament and the New Testament 
manuscripts; (6) the Apocryphal tradition; (c) the 
patristic citations; and (d) the so-called “Oxyrhyn- 
chus Logia” of Jesus. Agrapha contained in Jewish 
or Mohammedan sources may be curious, but they 
are hardly authentic. Since the criticism of the 
Agrapha is in most cases difficult, and often unsat- 
isfactory, frequent disagreement in the critical re- 
sults must be expected as a matter of course. The 
following Agrapha are probably genuine sayings of 
Jesus. 

(a) In the New Testament and the New Testament 
manuscripts: In Codices D and and in some ver- 
sions of Matt., XX, 28, “But ye seek from the small 
to increase, and from the greater to be less. ” In 
Codex D of Luke, vi, 4: “On the same day, seeing 
one working on the Sabbath, he said to him: Man, 
if thou knowest what thou doest, blessed art thou; 


but if thou know^est not, thou art accursed and a 
transgressor of the Law.” In Acts, xx, 35, “Re- 
member the word of the Lord Jesus, how he said: It is 
a more blessed thing to give, rather than to receive. ” 

(h) In apocryphal tradition: In the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews (Jerome, Ezech., xviii, 7): 
“In the Gospel which the Nazarenes are accustomed 
to read, that according to the Hebrews, there is put 
among the greatest crimes he who shall have grieved 
the spirit of his brother, ” In the same Gospel (Jer- 
ome, Eph., V, 3 sq.): “In the Hebrew Gospel too we 
read of the Lord saying to the disciples: And never, 
said he, rejoice, except when you have looked upon 
your brother in love.” In Apostolic Church-Order, 
26: “For he said to us before, when he was teaching: 
That which is weak shall be saved through that 
wffiich is strong.” In “Acta Philippi”, 34: “For 
the Lord said to me: Except ye make the lower into 
the upper and the left into the right, ye shall not 
enter into my kingdom.” 

(c) In patristic citations: Justin Martyr, Dial. 47: 
“Wherefore also our Lord Jesus Christ said, In what- 
soever things I apprehend you, in those I shall judge 
you.” Clement of Alexandria, Strom. I, 24, 158: 
“For ask, he says for the great things, and the small 
shall be added to you.” Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. I, 28, 177: “Rightly therefore the Scripture 
also in its desire to make us such dialecticians, ex- 
horts us: Be approved moneychangers, disapproving 
some things, but holding fast that which is good.” 
Clement of Alexandria, Strom. V, 10, 64: “For not 
grudgingly, he saith, did the Lord declare in a cer- 
tain gospel: My mystery is for me and for the sons 
of my house. ” Origen, Homil. in Jer., XX, 3: “But 
the Saviour himself saith: He who is near me is near 
the fire; he who is far from me, is far from the king- 
dom. ” 

(d) In the Oxyrhynchus Logia: The first Logion 
is part of Luke, vi, 42; of the fourth, only the word 
“poverty” is left; the eighth, too, is badly mutilated. 
The text of the other Logia is in a more satisfactory 
condition. Second Logion: “ Jesus saith. Except you 
fast to the world, you shall in no wise find the king- 
dom of God.” Third Logion: “Jesus saith, I stood 
in the midst of the world, and in the flesh was I 
seen of them, and I found all men drunken, and 
none found I athirst , among them, and my soul 
grieved over the sons of men, because they are blind 
in their heart, and see not.” Fifth Logion: “Jesus 
saith. Wherever there are two, they are not without 
God; and wherever there is one alone, I say I am 
with him. Raise the stone, and there thou shalt 
find me; cleave the wood, and there am I.” Sixth 
Logion: “Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable 
in his own country, neither doth a physician work 
cures upon them that know him. ” Seventh Logion: 
“Jesus saith, A city built upon the top of a hill and 
stablished can neither fall nor be hid.” Eighth 
Logion: “Jesus saith. Thou hearest with one ear 
...” Resch’s contention that seventy-five Agra- 
pha are probably genuine Sayings of Jesus har- 
monizes with the assumption that all spring from 
the same source, but does not commend itself to 
the judgment of other scholars. 

Ropes in Hast., Diet, of the Bible (New York, 1905);, 
Spruche Jesu, Texte und Untersuch.^XlV, 2 (Leipzig, 1896); 
Resch, Agrapha, Texte und Unterauch., \l (Leipzig, 1889); 
Grenfell and Hunt, AOTIA IHSOTj (Egypt Expl. Fund, 
London, 1897); Lock and Sanday, Sayings of Jesus (Oxford, 
1897); Nestle, N. T. supplementum (Leipzig, 1896). Com- 
plete bibliographies will be found in most of the foregoing 
works. 

A. J. Maas. 

Agrarianism. — ^The Latin word agrarius was ap- 
plied historically to laws, or their partisans, favour- 
ing the division of Roman public lands among the 
poorer citizens. So the English words, agrarianism, 
and agrarian generally, imply theories and move^ 
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ments intended to benefit the poorer classes of so- 
ciet 3 ^ by dealing in some way with the o^mership of 
land or the legal obligations of the cultivators. In 
modern German, indeed, the prefix Agrar is used to 
mean rural or agricultural, and a German political 
party, roughly corresponding to the former “country 
party” or “landed interest” in England, is called 
die Agrarpartei, often translated as the Agrarians, 
though unlike the stricter use of agrarianism* given 
above. Keeping to that stricter use of the word, 
we can distinguish two social movements running 
through history, one being agrarian reform, the other 
agrarian revolution. The border line is indeed ob- 
scure, but the difference, as of night and day, funda- 
mental. 

Let us look first at the movements of agrarian 
reform. Conspicuous is the case of the Hebrew 
Prophets. How far the land organization of the 
Mosaic Law was ever in full working order is dis- 
puted, probably unaseertainable. What can be as- 
certained is the growth, pari passu with the growth 
of Tvealth and commerce under the kings, of ill- 
treatment of the Hebrew peasantry, mainly by over- 
taxation to pay for a luxurious court, by corn-jobbery 
and monopoly, and by usurious loans, w’hich made 
the peasant a debtor-slave or totally dispossessed 
him. And we see lawless dispossession: witness the 
frequent complaints of the oppression of widows and 
orphans, and the case of Naboth^s vineyard. Against 
this oppression the Prophets protested so vigorously 
that by some moderns they have been taken to be 
Socialists. But they were eminently social reform- 
ers, not revolutionists. They incited to no act of 
human vengeance upon evil-doers, nor to revolt 
against authority, even when it was misused; but 
they denounced immorality in home life, fraud in 
commerce, harshness to debtors, injustice to the 
poor; and as, under the technical conditions of pro- 
duction in antiquity, the main social problem was 
the preservation of a free peasantry, and the social 
question primarily an agrarian question, the Prophets 
appeared as agrarian reformers, with the not imprac- 
ticable aim that each man should dwell in security 
under his own vine and his own fig-tree, on his 
father's inheritance. Their exhortations, in fact, kept 
before the Israelites a high social ideal; and by re- 
calling the ancient law that bond-servants should be 
freed every seventh year, and that loans in kind and 
money should be gratuitous, the growth of the slave- 
cultivation of Punic, Greek, and Roman civilization 
was restrained, and Palestine preserved as a land of 
Jewish peasant proprietors. 

In secular histoiy two conspicuous examples of 
agrarian reform are those of Solon in Attica and of 
the Gracchi in Italy. The release of debtor-slaves 
and the removal of unlawful enclosures seem the 
main features of Solon’s economic legislation, of 
which indeed full trustworthy details are wanting. 
The character of the Gracchan reform is more ac- 
curately known, being mainly to promote the colo- 
nization of the public lands by small farmers in 
accordance with old laws which had been disregarded. 
The Gracchan land laws were akin to those of modern 
Australasia. They were partly successful in re- 
establishing and protecting the free peasantry, but 
were ultimately frustrated, chiefly through the fatal 
permission to mortgage and seU, allowing the small 
holdings to be absorbed by latifundia cultivated by 
slaves. After the advent of Christianity, the two 
great processes of agrarian reform were: first, the trans- 
formation of rural slaves (often working in chains 
and sleeping in ergastula), into serfs (coloni)^ attached 
to the soil; and secondly, in feudal times, the miti- 
gation of the burdens of serfdom, and the transfor- 
mation of serfs into a free peasantry, from that of 
England, in the fifteenth century, to that of Russia, 
in the nineteenth, a gradual movement from re- 


straint to freedom, from feudal immobility to free 
trade in land, and to unrestricted agricultural im- 
provements. But then also, as a parallel movement, 
the checks to usury w’ere withdrawn, as wrell as those 
to over-indebtedness, exhaustive cultivation, w'hole- 
sale evictions of the peasantry, appropriation of vast 
tracts by individuals or companies, and the oppo- 
site evil of subdividing small farms into fragments; 
so that the seeming freedom of the rural classes w^as 
leading^ to poverty and oppression, wLile reckless 
competition -was leading to the waste of national 
resources. Hence agrarian reform, suited to the new 
conditions, social and technical, of rural life, became 
a necessity, and is in process of being carried out. 

The following are some examples: (1) Legislation 
in the United States (1862), Canada, Australasia, and 
some other colonial countries, favouring colonization 
and bond fide agricultural settlers, as against the 
occupation of vast tracts for pastoral or speculative 
purposes; (2) analogous laws in older countries fa- 
vouring the creation of small holdings, allotments, 
and gardens, like the British of 1882-92 and the cre- 
ation of Rentengiiter in Germany (1890-96); (3) the 
J^erican Homestead Exemption Laws, spreading 
since 1849 to most of the States, the maximum value 
protected from seizure for debt being S5,000 in Cali- 
fornia; the maximum area 240 acres in Mississippi. 
These laws have been imitated elsewhere, and the 
secure homestead, under the title of le hien de famille, 
is advocated by the Catholics of France; (4) re- 
new^ usury laws, notably in 1880, for Germany, 
and in 1900 for the United Kingdom and parts of 
British India; (5) establishment of a special peas- 
ants’ law in Germany (AnerbenrecM), enabling one 
somto preserve the small inheritance; special favours 
by the Belgian law of 1890 to the succession to small 
holdings; (6) special legislation against eviction 
and unfair rents, by the Irish Land Laws of 1881 
and 1887, and the Scotch Crofters’ Holdings Act of 
1886. Parallel to such legislation, and its essential 
auxiliary, has arisen the modem agricultural co- 
operative movement, resulting in associations like 
those of the Patrons of Husbandry, the Farmers’ 
AUiance, and others, in the United States, or the 
Raiffeisen popular banks among German and Italian 
peasants, or the peasants’ league (Boerenbond) of 
Belgium, or the agricultural co-operative societies of 
Ireland. And just as the new agrarian legislation 
is the expression in modem form of the fundamental 
needs of mral life, protected at other times by feudal 
immobility, so the new co-operative movement is the 
expression of the need of mutual help, protected at 
other times by the patriarchal family and the village 
community. 

Let us turn from the movements of reform, seen 
in rural history, to the movements of agrarian 
revolution. These were conspicuous in the declining 
days of classical Greece. Hereon Roscher said well: 
“In the Greek world aU that we call tradition, and 
the feeling of national honour, national destiny, and 
national justice, had in fact been supplanted by ra- 
tionalistic argumentation, and the argumentation 
directed with terrible exclusiveness to the opposi- 
tion between rich and poor” (Nationalokonomie, 

§ 204). This opposition, in conformity with the 
technical and legal conditions of the time, took the 
form, not of any system of land-nationalization, but 
simply of cancelling debts and re-dividing lands, 
revolution alternating with counter-revolution. In 
time, the agrarian struggles became mixed up with 
the national movement for Greek independence 
against Roman dominion, the Romans everywhere 
taking the side of the rich against the poor (Livy, 
XXj^, xxxiv). These social revolutions are of im- 
portance to us as showing some significant analogies 
with our own times. It is otherwise with the peas- 
ant risings of later times such as the French Jacquerie 
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in the fourteenth century; the English insurrection 
under Jack Cade in the fifteenth; the German Peas- 
ants^ War in the sixteenth, and the burning of the 
chateaux of the French Revolution: ail being efforts 
to remove by violence the legal obligations attached 
to land or its tillers, and, therefore, being revolution- 
ary agrarianism; but all remote from the agrarian 
roblems of the modern Western World, and very 
ifferent even from those of the modern Russian 
Empire. 

Rather, it will be more profitable, before dealing 
with the Single-Tax Theory, to glance at the pre- 
cursors of Henry George. (1) The Physiocrats 
taught that land alone yielded a net 'produce, was 
thus the ultimate source of taxation, and should be 
made the immediate source, and all simplified by a 
single tax (impot unique) on land. (2) Thomas Spence 
(1750-18141 urged that landowners should be dis- 
possessed without compensation, and all land, held 
inalienably by the commune. (3) William Ogilvie^s 
Essay on the Right of Property in Land’^ (1782) 
denounced the pernicious monopoly of landowmers 
as the cause of social misery, and urged a d^tribii- 
tion of land among genuine cultivator of inalienable 
hereditary small farms. (4) Ricardo (1772-1823) 
thought land, labour, and capital to be the three 
factors of production, yielding rent to the landlord, 
wages to the labourer, and profit to the capitalists, 
the increasing demand for food from the increasing 
population inevitably giving the landlord an ever- 
larger share of the total produce, and leaving less 
for wages and profits. (5) J. S. Mill followed Ri- 
cardo in believing that, through the progress of so- 
ciety, an ever-increasing unearned sum flowed into 
the pockets of the landlords, but no longer, like 
Ricardo, appealed to the rights of property in de- 
fence of it, but emphasized it by giving it the name 
of ‘^unearned increment’^; and though, in view of the 
frequent recent changes of ownership, he left past 
acquisitions untouched, he urged that the State 
should take not the past, but any fresh unearned 
increment in the future. Then the American Henry 
George (1839-97) set forth most attractively in his 
“Progress and Poverty'' (1879) the theory that not 
merely all future, but all actual unearned increment 
should be intercepted, the method being the total 
appropriation of rent by taxation, a single tax on 
land values replacing all other taxes. This “simple 
yet sovereign remedy" would raise wages and profits, 
abolish poverty, lessen crime, elevate morals, and 
purify government. Indeed this single-tax theory 
appeared to its author so self-evident that he re- 
proached the Pope for not having, in his Labour 
Encyclical (Rerum Novarum, 1891), accepted its 
reasoning (Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII, New 
York, 1891). “Progress and Poverty" was trans- 
lated into eleven languages; a Land-Nationalization 
Society, stiU existent (1906), was founded, in Eng- 
land, under Dr. A. Russel Wallace (author of “Land 
Nationalisation", London, 1882), who indeed allowed 
to actual landlords what George calls “the impudent 
lea" of compensation; the single-tax was advocated 
y Fliirscheim in Germany, and, under the persis- 
tent misnomer of “land-reform", still has a German 
Society to support it (Adolf Damaschke, “Die Boden- 
reform", Berlin, 1902). 

Henry George has been criticized from the eco- 
nomic, the juridical, and the socialist standpoint on 
the following grounds: (a) That “rent", in the sense 
of an unearned increment, is not confined to land, 
but is seen in all forms of production, wherever a 
common market price yields a surplus to those who 
can produce more cheaply than their competitors, 
(b) That we cannot separate “the original powers 
of the soil from the land as transformed by culture" 
(e. g. drainage or accessibility), or separate “prop- 
erty in things created by God" from “property in 


things made by man", much of so-called “rent" 
being merely interest on previous expenditure, and 
the part that is really unearned increment rarely 
ascertainable, (c) That neither theoretically nor 
historically true is the alleged tendency to a per- 
petual rise of rent; the amount depending on differ- 
ential advantages, the difference incessantly fluctu- 
ating up and down, according to every change in 
production, consumption, and communication; and 
the final twenty years of George’s life witnessing a 
serious decline in the value of farming-land in the 
United Kingdom and in New England, (d) That 
in one vast section of British India, where for many 
years the State has attempted by periodical land- 
settlements to absorb the unearned increment, and 
the single-tax system is in great measure in force, 
the population is no better off, but rather more 
penurious, than in the other vast section, where no 
such system is in force, but the Permanent Settle- 
ment of Bengal instead, (e) That a great unmerited 
loss is inflicted on those who have recently bought 
land, or have received^ land as their part of a tes- 
tamentary estate, while those who have recently 
sold land, or have received cash as their part of a 
testamentary estate, escape scot-free, (f) That if 
individuals may not take to themselves the land that 
God has given to all, no more may nations; and the 
Irish soil thus belongs no more to the Celts than to 
the Saxons, the United States no more to the Amer- 
icans than to the Chinese. Further, from the so- 
cialist standpoint (g), that George offers an illogical 
half measure, recovering for the workers only one 
portion of the “surplus product", and leaving com- 
petitive anarchy and capitalist exploitation un- 
touched; whereas incomes, in the shape of dividends 
and interest, are just as much “unearned income" 
as incomes in the shape of rent. 

But though there is discord between revolutionary 
agrarianism and collectivism, they are alike in oppo- 
sition to the uniform teaching and tradition of the 
Catholic Church on the lawfulness of private owner- 
ship of income-yielding property, whether it be named 
“land" or “capital". And they are alike in opposi- 
tion to the ideal of all great statesmen from vSolon to 
Leo XIII, namely, flourishing populations of small 
farmers or peasants. Thus George attaclcs any wide 
distribution of landed property, asserts the productiv- 
ity of large farms to be the greatest, the tendency of 
small farms to disappear, the misery of their hold- 
ers, the pity of multiplying them (Progress and 
Poverty, Vl, i.). Equally hostile is the brilliant 
socialist Karl Kautsky, “Die Agrarfrage" (Stuttgart, 
1899), asserting the technical inferiority and social 
misery of the small farmer; and, instead of his “sham 
independence", promising him “redemption from the 
hell wherein his private property keeps him chained 
Neither George nor Kautsky are true to facts, but 
both are good witnesses to the importance of agra- 
rian reform as fatal to agrarian socialism. The mis- 
use of the rights of property, such as the misdeeds 
of Scotch and Irish landlordism, and of the tenement- 
owners of Europe and America, are the food that 
feeds agrarian socialism. To make such misdeeds 
impossible is the task of social reform under a wise 
government. Nor is it accidental that the Encycli- 
cals of Leo XIII form a manual of social politics. 
For as grace rests on nature, the religion that is alone 
truly Divine, must also ipso facto be truly human. 
But the instinct of private property is truly human; 
and the proper unfolding of human liberty and per- 
sonality IS historically bound up with it, and cannot 
develop where each person is only a sharer in a com- 
pulsory partnership, or, on the other hand, where 
property is confined to a privileged few. Suitably, 
therefore, the same Pope who had defended the true 
dignity and true liberty of man urged the diffusion 
of property as the mean between Socialism and In- 
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dividual ism, and that where possible each citizen 
should dwell secure in a homestead which, however 
humble, w’as his own. 

Fraxz Walter, Die Propheten in ihrem sozialen Beruf 
(Freiburg, 1900), and the bibliography therein; Greenidge, 
History of Rome (London, 1904); Roscher, Ackerbau (13th ed., 
Stuttgart, 1903); Fustel de Coulanges, Origin of Property 
in Land (London, 1891); Janssen, The Social Rezolution of 
1524-6, being IV of the tr.. History of the German People, 
(London, 1900), but II of the German original; Baden Pow- 
ell, Land Revenue in British India (Oxford, 1894); Buchen- 
BERGER, Agrarwesen und AgrarpoUtik (Leipzig, 1892); Cath- 
REiN, The Champions of Agrarian Socialism (tr. Hemzle, 
Buffalo, N. Y , 1889). This excerpt from Cathrein’s Moral- 
philosophie can be found amended in the fourth German 
edition (Freiburg, 1904), II, 247, 285, and is the classic against 
Henry George. Capart, La Propriete individuelle et le col- 
leciirisme (Brussels, 1897); Menger, Right to the whole 
Produce of Labour (London, 1899; third German ed., Stutt- 
gart, 1905); Riviere, Le bien de famille (Paris, 1906); 
and many of the 93 preceding tracts published by V Action 
Populaire; Wolff, People's Banks (London, 1896); Ver- 
MEERSCH, Legislation et oeuvres en Belgique (Louvain, 1904). 

Charles Stanton Devas. 

Agreda, Maria de (or, according to her conventual 
title, Maria of Jesus), a discalced Franciscan nun, 
b. 1602; d. 24 May, 1665. Her family name w’as 
Coronel, but she is commonly knovm as Maria 
deAgreda, from the little town in Old Castile, on 
the borders of Aragon, where some ancestor, it is 
said, had built a convent in obedience to commands 
conveyed in a revelation. La Fuente, in his *^His- 
toria eclesiastica de Espana’^ says the Coronels 
were una virtuosa y modesta jamilia de aquel pueblo. 
By some writers they are described as noble, but 
impoverished. Maria is said to have made a vow 
of chastity at the age of eight, but no importance 
need be attached to that, as, naturally, she could 
not have known the character of such an obligation, 
and we are not compelled to suppose any divine 
guidance in case the vow was made. She and her 
mother entered the convent together, January, 1619, 
and simultaneously her father and two orothers 
became Franciscan friars. When only twenty-five, 
in spite of her unwillingness, she was made abbess, 
by papal dispensation. This was almost eight years 
after her entrance. With the exception of an in- 
terval of three years, she remained superior all her 
life. Under her administration the convent, which 
was in a state of decay, rose to great material pros- 
perity, and at the same time became one of the most 
fervent in Spain. She died with the reputation of a 
saint; and the cause of her canonization was intro- 
duced by the Congregation of Rites, 21 June, 1672, 
at the request of the Court of Spain. This was only 
seven years after her death. What has given her 
prominence, however, is not so much the holiness 
of her life, about which there seems to be general 
consent, as the character of one of her writings 
known as “La mistica ciudad de Dios, historia 
divina de la Virgen, Madre de Dios This “Divine 
History of the Mother of God’^ was first conceived 
in 1627; that is to say, nine years after she became 
a nun. Ten years later, by the express command 
of her confessor, she set to work at it, and in twenty 
days wrote the first part, consisting of 400 pages. 
Although it was her desire to prevent its publication, 
a copy of it was sent to Philip IV, to whom she wrote 
a great number of letters in the course of her life, 
and who had expressed a desire to have it. Later 
on, in obedience to another confessor, she threw it 
and all her other writings, into the fire, without any 
apparent repugnance. A third command of a 
spiritual director, in 1655, resulted in her beginning 
again, and in 1660 she finished the book. It was 
not, however, given to the world until five years 
after her death. It was printed in Madrid, in 1670. 
Its lengthy title contains no less than ninety words. 
“The Mystical City” purports to be the account of 
special revelations, which the author declares were 
made to her by God, Who, after raising her to a state 


of sublime contemplation, commanded her to write 
it, and then revealed to her these profound mysteries. 
She declares that God gave her at first six angels to 
guide her, the number being afterwards increased 
to eight, who, having purified her, led her into the 
presence of the Lord. She then beheld the Blessed 
Virgin, as she is described in the Apocalypse, and saw 
also all the various stages of her life: how when she 
came into the world God ordered the angels to trans- 
ort her into the empyrean heaven, appointing a 
undred spirits from each of the nine choirs to attend 
her, twelve others in visible and corporeal form to 
be always near her, and eighteen of the most splendid 
to be ambassadors perpetually ascending and de- 
scending the Ladder of Jacob. In the twentieth 
chapter she describes all that happened to the 
Blessed Virgin during the nine months she was in 
her mother’s womb; and tells how, when she was 
three years old, she swept the house with the help 
of the angels. The fifteenth chapter enters into 
many details, which by some were denounced as 
indecent. The style, in the opinion of certain 
critics, is elegant, and the narrative compact. Gor- 
res, on the other hand, while expressing his admira- 
tion for the wonderful depth of its speculations, finds 
that the style is in the bad taste of the period, 
pompous and strained, and very wearisome in the 
prolixity of the moral applications appended to each 
chapter. 

The book did not attract much attention outside 
of Spain until Croset, a Recollect friar, translated 
and published the first part of it, at Marseilles, 1696. 
This was the signal of a storm, which broke out 
especially in the Sorbonne. It had already been 
condemned in Rome, 4 August, 1681, by the Con- 
regation of the Inquisition, and Innocent XI had for- 
idden the reading of it, but, at the instance of 
Charles II, suspended execution of the decree for 
Spain. But Croset ’s translation transgressed the or- 
der, and caused it to be referred to the Sorbonne, 
2 May, 1696. According to Hergenrother, “Kirchen- 
geschichte” (trad, franc., 1892, V, vi, p. 418), it was 
studied from the 2d to the 14th of July, and thirty- 
two sessions were held during which 132 doctors 
spoke. It was condemned 17 July, 102 out of 152 
members of the commission voting against the book. 
It was found that “it gave more weight to the 
revelations alleged to have been received than to 
the mystery of the Incarnation; that it adduced 
new revelations which the Apostles themselves could 
not have supported; that it applied the term ‘adora- 
tion’ to Mary; that it referred all her graces to the 
Immaculate Conception; that it attributed to her 
the government of the Church; that it designated 
her in every respect the Mother of Mercy and the 
Mediatrix of Grace, and pretended that St. Ann had 
not contracted sin in her birth, besides a number 
of other imaginary and scandalous assertions.” 

This censure was confirmed on the 1st of October. 
The Spanish Cardinal Aguirre, although a friend of 
Bossuet who fully approved the censure, strove to 
have it annulled, and expressed his opinion that the 
Sorbonne could easily do so, as their judgment was 
based on a bad translation. Bossuet denounced it 
as “an impious impertinence, and a trick of the 
devil”. He objected to its title, “The Divine Life”, 
to its apocryphal stories, its indecent language, and 
its exaggerated Scotist philosophy. However, al- 
though this appreciation is found in Bossuet’s works 
(“CEuvres”, Versailles, 1817, XXX, pp. 637-640, and 
XL, pp. 172 and 204-207), it is of questionable 
authenticity. As to the reproach of indecency, her 
defenders allege that, althoi^h there may be some 
crudities of expression which more recent times 
would not admit, it is absurd to bring such an ac- 
cusation against one whose sanctity is generally 
conceded. New investigations of the book were 
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made in 1729, under Benedict XIII, when her 
canonization was again urged. On 16 January, 1748, 
Benedict XIV, in a letter which La Fuente, in his 
“Historia eclesiastica de Espana ”, finds 
mente curiosa ”, viTote to the General of the Obserran- 
tines instructing him as to the investigation of the 
authenticity of the TVTitings, while conceding that 
the book had received the approbation of the Uni- 
versities of Salamanca, AlcaM, Toulouse, and Lou- 
vain. It had meantime been fiercely assailed by 
Eusebius Amort, a canon of Pollingen, in 1744, in 
a work entitled ‘'De revelationibus, visjonibus, et 
apparitionibus privatis, regulas tutae ”, which, though 
at first imperfectly answered by Mathes, a Spaniard, 
and by Maier, a Bavarian, to both of whom Amort 
replied, was subsequently refuted in another work 
by Mathes, who showed that in eighty places Amort 
had not understood the Spanish text of Maria 
deAgreda. With Mathes, in this exculpation, was 
P. Dalmatius Kich, who published, at Ratisbon, 
1750, his Revelationum Agredanarum justa defensio, 
cum moderamine inculpates tutel(B^\ Hergenrdther, 
in his “ Kirchengeschichte”, trad, franc., VI, p. 416 
(V. Palmd, Paris, 1892), informs us that the con- 
demnation of the book by the Roman Inquisition, 
in 1681, was thought to have come from the fact 
either that, in its publication, the Decree of Urban 
VIII, of 14 March, 1625, had been disregarded, or 
because it contained apociyphal stories, and main- 
tained opinions of the Scotist school as Divine revela- 
tions. Some blamed the writer for having said that 
she saw the earth under the form of an egg, and that 
it was a globe slightly compressed at the two poles, 
all of which seemed worthy of censure. Others 
condemned her for exaggerating the devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin and for obscuring the myste^ of the 
Incarnation. The Spaniards were surprised at^ the 
reception the book met with in France, especially 
as the Spanish Inquisition had given it fourteen 
years of study before pronouncing in its favour. 
As noted above, the suspension of the Decree of 
Innocent XI, condemning the book, was made 
operative only in Spain, and although Charles II 
asked to have the permission to read it extended to 
the whole of Christendom, Alexander VIII not only 
refused the petition, but confirmed the Brief of his 
predecessor. The King made the same request to 
Innocent XII, who did nothing, however, except to 
institute a commission to examine the reasons alleged 
by the Court of Spain. The King renewed his ap- 
eal more urgently, but the Pope died without 
aving given any decision. 

La Fuente, in his “Historia eclesidstica de Es- 
pana” (V, p. 493), attributes the opposition to the 
impatience of the Thomists at seeing Scotist doc- 
trines published as revelations, as if to settle various 
Scholastic controversies in the name of the Blessed 
Virgin and in the sense of the Franciscans, to whose 
order Agreda belonged. Moreover, it was alleged 
that her confessors had tampered with the text, and 
had interpolated many of the apocryphal stories 
which were then current, but her most bitter enemies 
respected her virtues and holy life, and were far from 
confounding her with the deluded illuminator of that 
period. Her works had been put on the Index, but 
when the Franciscans protested they were accorded 
satisfaction by being assured that it was a trick of 
the printer (supercheria) ^ as no condemnation ap- 
peared there. 

The other works of Maria deAgreda are: 1st, her 
letters to Philip IV of Spain edited by Francisco Sil- 
vela; 2d, “ Leyes de la Esposa conceptos y suspires del 
corazbn para alcanzar el tiltimo y verdadero fin del 
agrado del Esposo y Seflor”; 3d, “Meditaciones de 
la pasi6n de nuestro Sefior”; 4th, “Sus exercicios 
quotidianos”; 5th, “Escala Spiritual para subir 4 
la perfeccidn The Mlstica ciudad ' ' has been trans- 


lated into several languages; and there are several 
editions of the correspondence with Philip IV; but 
the other writings are still in manuscript, either m 
the convent of Agreda, or in the Franciscan monas- 
tery of Quaracchi in Italy. 

Sacra Rttuum Congregation Examen responsionis ad Censuram 
oUm editam super hbrts mishccs c%r%tatis De% (Rome, 1730); 
Synopsis ohservationum et responsionum super hbris ven. 
abbatissos Maries a Jesu de Agreda (Rome, 1737), Super 
examine opens a Maria a Jesu de Agreda conscnpti (Rome, 
1747); Dom Gitera.nger, La mystique cnie de Dieu, Univers 
(1858-59); Pbeitss, Die romische Lehre von der unbefteckten 
Empfangnis (Berlin, 1865), 102; Ant. Maria be Vicenza, 
Vita del Ven. S. Maria d' Agreda (Bologna, 1870); Id., Leila 
mistica citta di Dio .... Allegazione storico-apologetica 
(Bologna, 1873); Reusch, Der Index der verhotenen Bucher 
(Bonn, 1885), II, 253; Analecta juris pont'^cii, 1862, 
p. 1550; Montucla, Histoire des mathematiques (Pans, 1758), 
I, 441; Murr, Brief e uber die Jesuiten, 24; Baumgarten, 
Nachnehien von Merkwurdigen Buchern, II, 506, and IV, 
208; ViUi della Ven. Madre Maria di Gesii, comp, dal 
R. P. Samaniego, O.S.F. (Antwerp, 1712); Van den Gheyn 
in Diet, de theol. cath. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Agria (Erlau, Eger, Jager), an archiepiscopal 
see of Hungary, founded in 1009, and made an arch- 
diocese in 1804, by Pius VII. It has 633,804 Latin 
Catholics; 81,217 Greek Catholics, and 503,407 partly 
Greek Schismatics and partly Protestants, with a 
sprinkling of Jews. The parishes number 200, and 
there are 342 secular clergy, and 51 religious. The 
vernacular tongue is largely Hungarian and German, 
but Croat, Slavonic, and Armenian are also spoken. 
The suffragan dioceses are Kosice (Kassa, Kaschau), 
Rozsnyo (Rosenau), Szathmhr, and Szepes (Zipo, 
Zipsen). 

Battandier, Ann. pont. cath. (Paris, 1905), 240; Werner 
Orhis Terr. Cath. (Freiburg, 1890), 95. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Agricius, Saint, Bishop of Trier (Treves), in the 
fourth century (332 or 335). A local ninth-century 
tradition states that he had been Patriarch of An- 
tioch, and that he was translated to the See of Trier 
by Pope Silvester, at the request of the Empress 
Helena. He was present at the Council of Arles in 
314, and signed the acts immediately after the pre- 
siding bishop of that diocese, thus indicating that in 
the fourth century Trier laid claim to the primacy 
of Gaul and Germany, a claim which his successor, 
St. Maximin, made good by signing in a similar way 
the Decree of the Council of Sardia (343). St. Athan- 
asius, who came as an exile to Trier in 335 or 336, 
speaks of the large numbers of faithful whom he 
found there and the number of churches in course of 
erection. The famous relics of Trier (Holy Coat, 
Rail of the True Cross, the body of St. Matthias the 
Apostle) are said by local tradition to have been 
brought thither by Agricius. The schools of Trier 
became famous under Agricius. Lactantius taught 
in them, and St, Maximin and St. Paulinus, later 
successors to the See of Trier, came from Aquitaine 
to study there. Agricius died after an active epis- 
copate of twenty years. 

Kraft, in Kirenenhx., I, 352, 353; Sauerlanb, Trierer 
G. Quellen des XI, Jahrhunderts (1889); Acta SS.,^ Jan. 1; 
Diel, Die h&iUgen Maximinus und Paulinus, Bischbfe v. 
Trier (Xm), 

Francis W. Grey. 

Agricola, Alexander, a celebrated composer of 
the fifteenth century, and pupil of Okeghem, was, 
according to some, of Belgian and, accox'ding to other 
writers, of German, origin. Born about 1446, he was 
educated in the Netherlands and lived there some 
time. Even in his youth he was a fine singer and 
performer. Up to 1474 he was a singer in the ducal 
chapel, at Milan, then entered the service of the 
Duke of Mantua, then that of Philip, Duke of Austria 
and King of the Netherlands, following him to Castile, 
in 1505. There (at Valladolid) he died in the follow- 
ing year, at the age of sixty. He stood in high esteem 
as a composer. It is believed that a large number 
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of his compositions are still in the libraries of Spain, 
awaiting a publisher. Of those published, Petrucci 
printed (1502-3) thirty-one songs and motets, and 
a volume of five masses bearing the titles: '^Le 
Ser\dteur ”, “ Je ne demande ”, “ Malheur me bat ”, 
"‘Primi toni”, “Secundi toni”. 

Riemaxn, Diet, of Music; Grove, Diet, of Music and Musi- 
cians; Kornmuller, Lex. der kirchl. Tonkunst; Naumann, 
Geschichte der Musik. 

J. A. VOL-KIER. 

Agricola, George (Bauer, latinized into Agri- 
cola), physician, mineralogist, historian, and con- 
troversialist, b. at Glauchau, in Saxony, 24 March, 
1494; d. at Chemnitz, 23 October, 1555. After 
a wide course of studies in philosophy, philology, 
and natural sciences, in Germany and in Italy, he 
practised medicine for some years at Joachimsthal 
in Bohemia. In 1530, or 1531, he went, at the in- 
vitation of the Elector Maurice of Saxony, to the 
mining district of Chemnitz, where he continued his 
favourite studies in geology and mineralogy, and 
undertook the duties of a Saxon historiographer, a 
post assigned him by his patron. He approved 
Luther’s first proceedings. The moral effects of the 
Reformation, however, and a study of the Fathers, 
had the effect of confirming him in his Catholic Faith, 
which, to the day of his death, he continued to de- 
fend boldly and strenuously, even in the midst of 
Protestant surroundings. He is deservedly styled 
the Father of Mineralo^. His chief work, “De Re 
Metallica”, gives a minute description of various 
contemporary methods of mining, smelting, etc., and 
contains a number of curious woodcuts. It was 
published at Basle, in 1556, the year after his death. 
Of his purely historical works, the ‘‘Dominatores 
Saxonici” (Freiberg, 1538) may be mentioned; the 
results of his patristic studies were embodied in an 
unprinted treatise, ‘‘De traditionibus apostolicis 
A complete collection of his writings was published 
at Basle, from 1550 to 1558, and again in 1657; his 
mineralogical works, in German, by Lehmann, in 
four volumes, at Freiberg, 1806-13. 

Richter, Vito <?. Agricolce (Aanabere, 1755); Becher, Die 
Mineralogen Agricola und Werner (Freiberg, 1819); Bol- 
linger, Reform,, I, 580 sqq.; Schlosser in Kirchenlez., s. v,; 
Janssen, Gesch. d. deutschen Volkes, VII, 319-326. 

Francis W. Grey. 

Agricola, Rudolph, a distinguished humanist of 
the earlier period, and a zealous promoter of the 
study of the classics in Germany, b. in 1442, or 1443, 
at Baffio, near Groningen, Holland; d. at Heidel- 
berg, 28 October, 1485. His family name was 
Huysmaim. He began his study of the higher 
branches at the University of Louvain, where he 
studied Cicero and Quintilian, gaining distinction 
by the purity of his Latin diction and his skill in 
disputation. He had already become adept in 
French, and, after taking his degree as Master of 
Arts, he went to Paris. Here he continued his 
classical work with Heynlin von Stein, and formed 
a close friendship with John Reuchlin. Early in the 
seventies he went to Italy, where he associated him- 
self with the humanists, chiefly in Rome and Ferrara. 
Devoted to the study of the ancients, he won renown 
for the elegance of his Latin style and his knowledge 
of philosophy. He delivered a panegyric on the 
subject of philosophy in the presence of Hercules 
d’Este, the Maecenas of humanists. After a sojourn 
of seven years in Italy, Agricola, returning to Ger- 
many, got into close touch with his numerous friends, 
personally and by letter, and roused their enthusiasm 
for the promotion of classical learning. His love of 
independence, however, prevented Agricola from ac- 
cepting any definite position. In 1481 he spent six 
months in Brussels, at the court of the Archduke, 
later Emperor Maximilian I, transacting business for 
the city of Groningen. Resisting all the efforts of his 
friends to keep him at court, he accepted the in- 


vitation of John of Dalberg, Bishop of Worms, to 
go to the University of Heidelberg, where he began 
to deliver lectures in 1482. He was admitted into 
the closest friendship of Dalberg, the generous bene- 
factor of learning. He now began the study of 
Hebrew, and published an original translation of 
the Psalms. His fmitful activity in Heidelberg was, 
unfortunately, of short duration, being brought to 
a sudden close by his journey to Rome (1485), 
whither he accompanied John of Dalberg, who was 
sent as an ambassador to Innocent VIII. Shortly 
after his return, Agricola was stricken with a fatal 
illness, and died at Heidelberg. To Agricola belongs 
the palm as pioneer of classical learning in Germany. 
His importance cannot be estimated by the works 
which he wrote; he must be classed with those who 
accomplished more by their personal intiuence, and 
the powerful stimulus they gave to their contem- 
poraries than by their ovm literary achievements. 
Thus we gather the full significance of Agricola’s 
work from the testimony of his contemporaries, who 
bestow upon him the highest praise. “It is from 
my teacher, Agricola,” says the distinguished master, 
Alexander Hegius, “that I have learned all that I 
know, or that people think I know.” Notwithstand- 
ing the impulse Agricola’s zeal gave to classical 
learning, he did not neglect his mother tongue. At 
the same time he was of a deeply religious disposition, 
and possessed of lively faith. His reputation was 
stainless. During the last years of his life, he took 
up the study of theology. His discourse “De Na- 
tivitate Christi ” breathes a spirit of deep piety. 
The most important of his pedagogical writings is 
the treatise “De studio formando ”, which he sent to 
his friend Barbarianus; chief among his philosophical 
works is “De Inventione Dialectic^.” A collective 
edition of his works (Letters, Treatises, Translations, 
Poems, and Discourses) appeared in two quarto 
volumes (Cologne, 1539), under the title “Rudolph! 
Agricolse Lucubrationes aliquot lectu dignissimse in 
hunc usque diem nusquam prius editae, per Alardum 
Amstelodamum. ” 

Melanchthon, Oraiio tn Rud. Agricolam, in Corpus refer- 
mator., XI, col. 438-446; Schcepperlin, Dissertath de Rud. 
Agricolce Frisii in elegantiores litteras promeritis (Jena, 1753); 
Epermann, Dissert, de Bud. Agricold htterarum per Ger- 
maniam instauratore, inter Grcecos groBdssimo, inter Latinos 
latinissimo (Upsala, 1762); Thesling, Vita et merita Rud. 
Agricolce (Groningen, 1830); Bossert, De Rud. Agricold Fri- 
sio, Htterarum in Germanid resiitutore (Paris, 1865); Meiners, 
Lebensheschreibungen beruhmter Mtmneraus der Zeit der Wieder- 
herstellung der Wissenschafien (2 vols., Ziirich, 1796), 332-363; 
Geiger, Art. Agricola Rud. in Allgemeine deuUche Biographic 
(Leipzig, 1875), I, 151 sqq.; F. v. Bezold, Rudolf Agricola, 
ein deutscher Vertreter der italieniscken Renaissance: Festrede 
(Munich, 1884); Ihm, Der Humanist R. Agricola, sein Leben 
und seine Schriften, in Sammlung der bedeidendsten pddagog- 
ischen Schriften (Paderborn, 1893); Janssen, Geschichte des 
deutschen Volkes (6tli ed.), I, 56-58; Erhard, Geschichte des 
Wi^eraufbluhens wissenschafiZ, Bildung, I, 374-415; Ritter, 
Geschichte der Philosophic, IX, 261-267; Ravmer, Gesch. der 
Padagogik vom WicderaufhlitJien klassischer Studien his auf 
unsere Zeit, 2d ed. (Stuttgart, 1846), I, 79-87; Geiger, Human- 
ismus und Renaissance in Italien und Deutschland, in Oncken- 
sche Sammlung (Berlin, 1882). 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Agriculture, Medieval. See Monasticism. 

Agrippa of Nettesheim, Heinrich Cornelius, 
b. 14 September, 1486, at Cologne; d. at Grenoble or 
Lyons in 1534 or 1535. One of the remarkable men 
of the Renaissance period. Described as “kmght, 
doctor, and by common reputation, a magician”, 
Agrippa earned and repaid the bitter enmity of his 
more conservative contemporaries. We find him a 
student at Cologne and Paris (1506), in Spain (1 SOT- 
OS), a teacher of Hebrew at Dole (1509), a teacher 
in England (1510), about which time he finished his 
work “De occulta philosophill” (Antwerp, 1531), a 
noixture of Neoplatonism and the Cabbala. He spent 
some time in Italy in the military service of the 
Emperor Maximilian, who rewarded his bravery by 
making him a Ritter or knight. He soon turned 
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however, to other pursuits, studied medicine, Hebrew, 
alchemy, theology, and finally devoted himself to 
'^Cabalism” under the influence of Reuchlin (q. v.) 
and Raymund Lully (q. v.)- He lived and taught 
in various places, making friends or enemies wherever 
he went, but was apparently not very successful fi- 
nancially, as he was banished from Colo^e for debt, 
and spent his last days in poverty, a typical example 
of the irregular, vicissitudinous life led by his kmd 
at that time. His numerous works, chiefly philo- 
sophical, have a strong bias towards “occultism'', 
and run counter to the received opinions of his time 
in theology and scholastic philosophy. He lived and 
died nominally a Catholic, but was openly in sym- 
pathy with Luther, whose tone towards the Church 
and her institutions he adopted, while professing 
that he was merely attacking abuses, not the Church, 
an attitude frequently assumed at that period.^ 

His famous work “De incertitudine et vanitate 
scientianim ", published in 1527, has been trans- 
lated into many European vernaculars and is well 
described as “a compound of erudition and ignor- 
ance, gravity and vanity". It abounds in denun- 
ciations of scholasticism, veneration of relics and 
saints, the canon law and the hierarchy, and calls 
for a return to the Scriptures as the philosopher's 
stone {LyAius lapis) of Christian teaching. For the 
rest he is no follower of Luther or his companions. 
They interest him as the first who stood out with 
success against Catholic orthodoxy- Giordano Bruno 
(q. V.) made use of his writings, and their influence 
was long powerful. Among his minor writings are 
the often quoted booklet “ De nobilitate et praecel- 
lentia feminei sexus declamatio", dedicated to 
Margaret of Austria, “ Libellus de sacramento noatri- 
monii", a commentary on the “Ars Brevis", of 
Raymund Lifily, etc. A complete edition of his 
works appeared at Lyons in 1600. 

Stockl, in Kirckenlex., I, 364-366; Morley, Life of 
Cornelius Agrippa, (London, 1856); FB.osT,ComeUit 3 Agrippa: 
eavie et ses ceuvres (F&vis, ISSl). 

Francis W. Grey. 

Agrippinus, Bishop of Carthage at the close of 
the second and beginning of the third century. 
During his episcopacy the question arose in the 
African Church as to what should be done with re- 
gard to converts from schism or heresy. If they 
had previously been Catholics, ecclesiastical discipline 
held them subject to penance. But if it were a ques- 
tion of receiving those who had been baptized out- 
side the Church, was their baptism to be regarded 
as valid? Agrippinus convoked the bishops of 
Numidia and ^rica for the First Council of Africa 
(probably 215“217); which resolved the question 
negativdy. He consequently decided that such 
persons should be baptized, not conditionally but 
absolutely. Heretics, it was argued, have not the 
true faith; they cannot absolve from sin; the water 
in their baptism cannot cleanse from sin. These 
reasons seemed to him to warrant the conclusion 
arrived at, but it was not the Roman usage. The 
point, however, had not yet been raised and definitely 
settled. But assuming their good faith, Agrippinus 
and the others were not excluded from the unity of 
the Church. Half a century later, St. Cyprian 
speaks of the continuous good repute of Agrippinus 
{boncB memoricB vir); and St. Augustine in writing 
against the Donatists defends Agrippinus and 
Cyprian by showing that, although they were mis- 
taken, they had not broken the unity of the Church. 

Baeeille in Diet, de tkeol, caih., I, 637, 638: Benson in 
Diet. Christ. Biog., 1, 65; Hefele, Condliengesch., 2d ed., I, 
104—125. 

John J. a' Bbcket. 

Aguas Oalientes (Lat. Aqij.b, CajjIdm), the Dio- 
cese OF, a Mexican see dependent on Guadalaxara; 
erected by Leo XIII, Decree ‘^Apostolicae Sedis", 


27 Aug., 1899, by detaching it from Guadalaxara. 
It comprises the province of Aguas Calientes. The 
first bishop was Jose Maria Portugal, a Friar Minor, 
b. in Mexico, 24 Jan,, 1838; made Bishop of Sinaloa, 
25 Oct., 1888; transferred to Saltillo, 28 Nov., 1898, 
and to the Diocese of Aguas Calientes, 9 June, 1902. 
Aguas Calientes is an inland State of Mexico with an 
area of 2,950 square miles. Its capital, Aguas 
Calientes, 300 miles north-east of the city of Mexico, 
is on a plateau 6,000 feet above sea level. Popula- 
tion 30,000 (1895). 

Battandieh, Ann. pont. cath. (1906). 

John J. a' Becket. 

Agnesseau, Henri Francois d’. See Dagues- 

SEAIJ. 

Aguirre, Joseph Saenz be, Cardinal, a learned 
Spanish Benedictine; b. at Logrono, in Old Castile, 
24 March, 1630; d. 19 August, 1699. He entered 
the congregation of Monte Cassino. He directed 
the studies in the Monastery of St. Vincent of Sala- 
manca for fifteen years, and became its abbot. He 
then professed dogmatic theology and inaugurated 
the course in Holy Scripture at the University of 
Salamanca. He was councillor and secretary of the 
Holy Office and president of its congregation of the 
province of Spain. His work against the Declaration 
of the Gallican Clergy of 1682 won him a cardinal’s 
hat and the warm eulogy of Innocent XI. His 
correspondence with Bossuet shows how vigorously 
he combated Quietism. His excessive labours under- 
mined his health, and for many years he suffered 
from epileptic attacks. He died suddenly from a 
stroke of apoplexy. He was buried in the Spanish 
Church of St. James in Rome, and his heart was 
deposited in Monte Cassino, as he had requested. 

±Iis more important works are on philosophical 
and theological subjects, but he also produced valu- 
able writings on ecclesiastical history, commentaries 
on the theology of St. Anselm, two volumes of 
miscellanea, and a book to prove that the “De 
Imitatione Christi" was by the Benedictine, John 
Gersen. 

His principal works on philosophy are: (1) “ Philo- 
sophia Nova-antiqua " etc., a defence of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas against their opponents (Salamanca, 
1671-2-5, 3 in foL); (2) “Philosophia Morum" etc. 
(Salamanca, 1677; Rome, 1698), a _ commentary 
in four volumes on Aristotle’s Ethics; (3) “De 
virtutibus et vitiis disputa ti ones ethic^e in quibus 
disseritur quicquid spectat ad philosophiam mo- 
ralem ab Aristotele traditam" (Salamanca, 1677; 
2d ed. enlarged, Rome, 1697; 3d. ed. Rome, 1717). 
His principal theological works are (1) a treatise on 
the Angels, especially the Guardian Angels, which he 
prepared as his thesis for the degree of Doctor. (2) 
“ S. Anselmi . . . Theologia, commentariis et dis- 
putationibus turn dogmaticis turn scholasticis illus- 
trata" (Salamanca, 1678-81, 2d ed. Rome, 1688-90). 
The third volume, “De nature hominis^ 
laps^", is especially directed against Jansenist errors. 
(3) “Auctoritas infallibilis et summa Cathedrse 
Sancti Petri", etc. (Salamanca, 1683), a learned 
refutation of the four articles of the Declaration of 
the Gallican Clergy of France in 1682. (4) “ Collectio 

maxima conciliorum omnium Hispanise et novi 
orbis" . , . etc. (Salamanca, 1686). 

Batle, Collectio maxima Conciliorum (2d ed., Rome, 17^), 
I, 1-32; DupiN, BM. dea auteurs ecclesiast. (Pans, 1719), XXI, 
273-276; Stanonick in Kirchenlex. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1882), I, 366-67; Mangenot in Diet, de tMol. cath., s. v. 

John J. a' Becket. 

Ahasuerus. See Asstjerhs. 

Ahicam (DD'riK: “My brother has risen"), a 
high court official under Josias and his two sons, 
who protected Jeremias from the fury of the popu- 
lace. He was the son of Saphan, “the scribe", and 
father of Godolias, later governor of the country 
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under Nabuchodonosor (see IV Kings, xxii, 12; Jer., 
xx\d, 24; xl, 5). F. Bechtel. 

Ahriman and Ormnzd (more correctly Ormuzd 
AND Ahriman), the modern Persian forms of Anro 
Mainjms and Ahura Mazda, the Evil Spirit and the 
Good Spirit, respectively, of the Avestic or Zoroas- 
trian religion of the Ancient Iranians and modern 
Parsees. (See Avesta.) L. C. Casartelli. 

Aiblinger, Johann Caspar, composer, b. 23 Feb- 
ruary, 1779, at Wasserburg, Bavaria; d. at Munich, 
6 May, 1867. In his eleventh year he commenced 
his studies at Tegernsee Abbey, where he was in- 
structed in piano, and organ-playing. Four years 
later he entered the gymnasium at Munich, where 
he studied under Professor Schlett, his countryman. 
Thence he went (in 1800) to the University of Lands- 
hiit. Inwardly drawn to the Church, he completed 
his philosophy and began theology, but the seculari- 
zation of many religious orders in Bavaria prevented 
his entrance into a cloister. He now devoted him- 
self solely to music. Led by the then prevailing 
idea that without a visit to Italy no musical edu- 
cation is complete, he turned his footsteps south- 
ward. After a stay of eight years at Vicenza, where 
he fell under the influence of his countryman Simon 
Mayr, Aiblinger (1811) went to Venice and there 
met Meyerbeer, who procured for him an appoint- 
ment at the Conservatory. His failure to establish 
a school for classical music led him to Milan to 
assume the direction of the local ballet- On his 
return to Bavaria King Max I invited him to Munich 
to direct the Italian opera. King Ludwig appointed 
him director of the royal orchestra, and sent him to 
Italy to collect old Italian masterpieces. On his 
return he became the organist of the church of AU 
Saints, for which he wrote many valuable composi- 
tions. In 1864 he resigned, on account of advancing 
years. Between 1820 and 1830 he tried operatic com- 
position, but was unsuccessful. A crusade against 
Italian music, which led to the revival of Gluck^s 
^Mphigeneia in Tauris ”, followed. Then he took up 
church music, studying the old masters and procur- 
ing performances of their works. He also wrote much 
church music, which is generally full of simple 
dignity and ^eat purity, with a certain degree of 
freedom, but it' is stiff, dry, and weakly sentimental. 
His instrumentation is not strong. He was, however, 
inspired with the spirit of the Church. Of his 
numerous compositions, comprising masses and 
requiems, offertories and graduals, psalms, litanies, 
and German hymns, many have been published at 
Augsburg, Munich, Ratisbon, and Mainz. His 
choicest works, consisting of masses, vespers, motets, 
etc. (133 in number), are preserved in the archives 
of the royal court chapel in Munich. 

Kornmuller, Lex. der kirchl. Tonkunst; Grote, Diet, of 
Music and Musicians. 

J. A. VOLKER. 

Aichinger, Gregor, organist and composer of 
sacred music, b. probably at Ratisbon in 1565; d. at 
Augsburg, 21 January, 1628. He was a priest at 
least towards the end of his life. As early as 1590 
he was the organist to the patrician Jacob Fugger 
at Augsburg. He paid a visit to Rome in 1599. 
His musical development was largely influenced by 
the Venetian school, and especially by Gabrieli. In 
1601, or thereabouts, he returned to Augsburg and 
re-entered the service of the Fuggers. Of his numer- 
ous compositions we mention “Liturgica, sive Sacra 
Oiiicia ad omnes dies festos Magnse Dei Matris" 
(Augsburg, 1603); “Saerse Cantiones ”, for four, five, 
six, eight, and ten voices (Venice, 1590); “Tricinia 
Mariana y (Innsbruck, 1598); ''Fasciculus Sacr. 
Harmoniarum’’ (DiJlingen, 1606). The full list is 
found in Eitner’s "Quellen-Lexikon.^* Proske thus 
characterizes Aichinger and his fellow-worker Hass- 


ler in the Fugger choir: Though Hassler excelled 
in intellect and originality, both masters had this in 
common that they combined the solid features of 
German art with the refined forms of Italian genius, 
which flourished at that time especially in Rome and 
Venice, and had stamped their works with freer 
melody and more fluent harmony. Aichinger in 
particular distinguishes himself by a warmth and 
tenderness of feeling bordering on mellowness, which 
is everywhere imbued with deep devotion. Mean- 
while he does not^ lack sublimity nor solemnity, 
indeed some of his longest compositions satisfy 
throughout the strictest demands of art.” 

Kornmuller, Lex. der kirchl. Tonkunst; Grove, Diet, 
of ikfwsic and Musicians; Naumann, Geschichte der Musik. 

J. A.*'V6lker. 

Aldan of Lindisfarne, Saint, an Irish monk 
who had studied under St. Senan, at Iniscathay 
(Scattery Island). He is placed as Bishop of Clogher 
by Ware and Lynch, but he resigned that see and 
became a monk at Iona about 630. His virtues, 
however, shone so resplendently that he was se- 
lected (635) as first Bishop of Lindisfarne, and in 
time became apostle of Northumbria. St. Bede is 
lavish in praise of the episcopal rule of St. Aidan, 
and of his Irish co-workers in the ministry. Oswald, 
King of Northumbria, who had studied in Ireland, 
was a firm friend of St. Aidan, and did all he could 
for the Irish missioners until his sad death at Maser- 
field near Oswestry, 5 August, 642. St. Aidan died 
at Bamborough on the last day of August, 651, and 
his remains were borne to Lindisfarne. Bede tells 
us that " he was a pontiff inspired with a passionate 
love of virtue, but at the same time full of a surpass- 
ing mildness and gentleness”. His feast is cele- 
brated 31 August. 

W, H. Grattan Flood. 

Aignan of Vienne, Saint. See Vienne. 

Aiguille, Raymond d\ See Agiles. 

Aiguillon, Duchess or, Marie de Vignerot de 
Pontcourlay, Marquise of Combalet and Duchesse 
d’ Aiguillon, niece of Cardinal Richelieu, b. 1604; 
d. at Paris, 1675. First promised to Comte de 
Bethune, son of Sully, she married Antoine de 
Roure, Marquis of Combalet, in 1620, who was killed 
two years later at the siege of Montpellier. A child- 
less widow, she entered the Carmelite convent in 
Paris, fully determined to end her days there; but 
after Richelieu became premier of Louis XIII she 
had to follow him, and was appointed lady of the 
bed-chamber to Marie de M4dicis. Obliged to do 
the honours of the Cardinal’s palace, she took into 
her hands the distribution "of his liberality and of 
his alms”, to use Flechier’s expressions. Convinced 
of the vanity of worldly honours, she only busied 
Wself in distributing riches without seeking any 
enjoyment from wealth. She well deserved, by her 
virtues and piety, the title of “great Christian” and 
"heroic woman”, which her panegyrists give to her. 
Charity was her dominant virtue. She had part in all 
the beneficence of her times. She founded, endowed, 
or enriched especially the establishments of foreign 
missions in Paris and in Rome; the church and 
seminary of Saint Sulpice; the hospitals of Marseilles 
and of Algiers; the convent of the Carmelites; the 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, and all the religious 
houses of Paris. She gave fifty thousand francs for 
the foundation of a general hospital in Paris, which 
she first established at La Salpetri^re. Patron of 
St. Vincent de Paul, she was the soul of charitable 
assemblies, of evangelical missions, and of the 
greater part of the institutions created by that saint. 
She gave him the funds needed to found the College 
des Bons-Enfants. Her charity extended to the 
missions of China and she defrayed the expenses of 
sen^ng the first bishops there. But it was above aU 
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the colony of Canada which received a large share of 
her benefits. She especially recommended this work 
to her uncle, and Richelieu sent some Jesuits there. 
The Hotel-Dieu at Quebec was erected at her ex- 
pense, and she put the Religieuses Hospitalieres of 
Dieppe in charge of it, after providing for it an annual 
income of three thousand francs. Masses are still 
said there daily for the intention of herself and of 
Richelieu, and an inscription composed by her is 
over the principal entrance. It was under her 
exalted patronage that the first Ursulines were sent 
there. With Olier, she conceived the plan of found- 
ing the Colony of Montreal and got the Pope to 
approve of the society which was formed for this 
purpose. Finally she had the creation of the bish- 
opric of Quebec brought before the General Assernbly 
of the French clergy, and obtained from Mazarin a 
pension of 1,200 crowns for its support. 

This woman of great mind was sought in marriage 
by princes of the royal blood, but she preferred re- 
maining a widow the better to pursue her good 
works. When she was created Duchesse d’Aiguillon 
she gave twenty- two thousand livres to found a mis- 
sion for instructing the poor of the duchy. She was 
equally the enlightened patroness of the writers of 
her time. Voiture, Scudery, Moliere, Scarron, and 
Corneille were recipients of her favours. The last 
named dedicated to her ^'Le Cid^’. 

After the death of Richelieu, who made her his 
principal heir, she retired to the Petit-Luxembourg, 
published her uncle’s works and continued her gen- 
erous benefactions to all kinds of charities. She 
carried out the Cardinal’s last request by having the 
church and the college of the Sorbonne completed, 
as well as the H6tel Richelieu, which has since been 
converted into the Biblioth^que Nationale. The 
great Fl^chier was charged with pronouncing her 
funeral oration, which is regarded as one of the 
masterpieces of eloquence of French pulpit oratory. 

Bonneatt-Avenant, La duchesse d’Aiguillon, nikce du 
cardinal de Ridielieu, sa vie et ses oeuvres chariiables (Paris, 
1879); Revue Canadienney nouvelle s^rie, II, 735; III, 27. 

J. Edmond Roy. 

Aikenhead, Maey, foundress of the Irish Sisters 
of Charity, b. in Cork, 19 January, 1787; d. in Dublin, 
22 July, 1858; daughter of David Aikenhead, a 
physician, member of the Established Church, and 

Mary Stacpole, a 
Catholic. She 
was brought up 
in the Church of 
England, but 
became a Catholic 
6 June, 1802, some 
time after the 
death of her father 
who had been re- 
ceived into the 
Church on his 
death-bed. Ac- 
customed as she 
was to an active 
life of charity, and 
feeling called to 
the religious life, 
she looked in vain 
for an order de- 
voted to outside 
charitable work. 
Against her 'mil she was chosen by Archbishop 
Murray, Coadjutor of Dublin, to carry out his 
plan of founding a congregation of the Sisters of 
Charity in Ireland, and in preparation for it made a 
novitiate of three years (1812-15) in the Convent of 
the Institute of the Blessed Virgin at Micklegate Bar, 
York, the rule of which corresponded most nearly to 
the ideas of the Archbishop. She there assumed the 


name she kept till death, Sister Mary Augustine, 
though always known to the world as Mrs. Aiken- 
head. On 1 September, 1815, the first members of 
the new Order took their vows, Sister Mary Au- 
gustine being appointed Superior-General. The fol- 
lowing sixteen years were filled with the arduous 
work of organizing the community and extending its 
sphere of labour to every phase of charity, chiefly 
hospital and rescue work. In 1831 overexertion 
and disease shattered Mrs. Aikenhead’s health, leav- 
ing her an invalid. Her activity was unceasing, 
however, and she directed her sisters in their heroic 
work during the plague of 1832, placed them in 
charge of new institutions, and sent them on mis- 
sions to France and Australia. After a long period 
of trial and suffering she passed away in her seventy- 
second year, having left her Order in a flourishing 
condition, in charge of ten institutions, besides in- 
numerable missions and branches of charitable work. 

S. A., Mary Aikenhead: her Life, her Work, and her Friends 
(Dublin, 1882); Stephen in Diet, of Nat. Biog. 

F. M. Rudge. 

Ailbe, Saint, Bishop of Emly in Munster (Ire- 
land); d. about 527, or 541. It is very difficult to 
sift out the germs of truth from among the mass 
of legends which have gathered round the life of this 
Irish saint. Beyond the fact, which is itself dis- 
puted, that he was a disciple of St. Patrick and was 
probably ordained priest by him, we know really 
nothing of the history of St. Ailbe. Legend says 
that in his infancy he was left in the forest to be 
devoured by the wolves, but that a she-wolf took 
compassion upon him and suckled him. Long after- 
wards, when Ailbe was bishop, an old she-'vvolf, 
pursued by a hunting party, fled to the Bishop and 
laid her head upon nis breast. Ailbe protected his 
old foster-mother, and every day thereafter she and 
her little ones came to take their food in his hall. 
The Acts of St. Ailbe are quite untrustworthy; they 
represent Ailbe as preaching in Ireland before 
St. Patrick, but this is directly contradicted by 
St. Patrick’s biographer, Tirechan. Probably the 
most authentic information we possess about Ailbe 
is that contained in Cuimmon’s eulogium: Ailbe 
loved hospitality. The devotion was not untruth- 
ful. Never entered a body of clay one that was 
better as to food and raiment.” His feast, which 
is 12 September, is kept throughout Ireland as a 
greater double. 

The Acts of St. Ailbe may be found in the Codex Salmanii- 
censis, edited in 1588 by the Bollandists under the title of 
Acta Sanctorum Hibemia, at the charges of the Marquis of 
Bute (cf. SxjYSKEN, in Acta SS., Sept., IV, 26-33); Healy, 
Irish Schools and Scholars; Lanigan, Eccl. Hist, of Ire- 
land. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Aileran, an Irish saint, generally known as 
Sapiens” (the Wise), one of the most distinguished 
professors at the School of Clonard in the seventh 
century. He died of the all-destroying Yellow 
Plague, and his death is chronicled in the “Annals 
of Ulster”, 29 December, 664. His early life is not 
recorded, but he was attracted to the great School of 
Clonard by the fame of St. Finian and his disciples, 
and, about 650, was rector of this celebrated seat of 
learning. As a classical scholar he was almost with- 
out a rival in his day , and his acquaintance with the 
works of Origen, Philo, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, 
and others, stamps him as a master of Latin and 
Greek. According to Colgan, numerous works are 
to be ascribed to St. Aileran, including the “Fourth 
Life of St. Patrick ”, a Latin-Irish Lita^, and the 
“Lives of St. Brigid and St. Fechin of Fore”. As 
regards the Latin-Irish Litany, there is scarcely a 
doubt but that ^ St. Aileran was its author. An 
excellent transcript of it is in the “Yellow Book of 
Lecain” (Leahhar Buidhe Lecain), a valuable Irish 
manuscript copied by the MacFirbises in the four? 
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teenth century. The best known work of St. Aileran 
is his tract on the genealogy of Our Lord according 
to St. Matthew. A complete copy of this remarkable 
scriptural commentaiy is at Vienna in a manuscript 
of Sedulius (Siadhuil or Shiel), consisting of 157 
folios, large quarto, TVTitten in two columns, with 
red initial letters. It is entitled: ^'Tipicus ac Tro- 
pologicus Jesu Christi Genealogise Intellectus quern 
Sanctus Aileranus Scottorum Sapientissimus ex- 
posuit The Franciscan, Patrick Fleming, published 
a fragment of this “ Interpretatio Mystica Progem'- 
torum Christi" (Mystical Interpretation of the An- 
cestry of Our Lord Jesus Christ), in 1667, at Louvain 
— being a posthumous publication passed through 
press by Father Thomas O'Sheerin, O.F.M., who died 
in 1673. This was reprinted in the Benedictine 
edition of the Fathers, in 1677, and again by Migne 
in his Latin ^'Patrology" (LXXX, 327 sqq.). The 
J^nedictine editors take care to explain that al- 
though St. Aileran was not a member of their order, 
yet they deemed the work of such extraordinary 
merit that it deserved being better known. To 
quote their own words, '^Aileran unfolded the mean- 
ing of Sacred Scripture with so much learning and 
ingenuity that every student of the sacred volume, 
and especially preachers of the Divine Word, will 
regard the publication as most acceptable." An- 
other fragment of a work by St. Aileran, namely, 
''A Short Moral Explanation of the Sacred Names ", 
found in the Latin ^^Patrology" of Migne, displays 
much erudition. Archbishop Healy says of it: '^We 
read over both fragments carefully, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that whether we consider the 
style of the latinity, the learning, or the ingenuity 
of the writer, it is equally marvellous and equally 
honourable to the School of Clonard." The feast 
of St. Aileran is celebrated 29 December. Otto 
Schmid says (Kirchenlex., I, 370) that in medieval 
times it was customs^ in the great Swiss monastery 
of St. GaU to read this admirable work on the Feast 
of the Nativity of Our Lady (8 Sept.) as a com- 
mentary on the Gospel of the day, i. e. the genealogy 
of Jesus Christ (Matt., i, 1-16). 

W. H. Grattan Flood. 

Ailleboust, d’, Family of. — (1) Aillebotjst, 
Louis d’, Sieur de Coulange^ third Governor of 
Canada, date of birth unknown; d. in Montreal 
31 May, 1660. He came to Canada in 1643. He 
was an associate of the Compagnie de Montrialj aided 
Maisonneuve in founding Montreal, building the first 
fortifications, and was commandant of the city from 
October, 1646, to May, 1647. Sent to France, he 
obtained help and important reforms in favour of the 
colonists.. He succeeded Montmagny as Governor 
General, arriving at Quebec 20 August, 1648. He 
formed a flying camp of forty soldiers to guard the 
communications between the captal and Montreal. 
During hds term of office the Huron missions of 
Ontario were destroyed by the Iroquois, and the 
Jesuits, Br^beuf, Lalemant, Daniel, Gamier, and 
Ohabanel, suffered martyrdom (1648-49) . He settled 
the Huron refugees on the Island of Orleans, and 
tried to establish an alliance and commercial rela- 
tions with New England. The Jesuit Druillettes has 
left an account of the embassy sent on this occasion. 
On the 21st of October, 1651, Jean Lauzon succeeded 
dAilleboust as governor, and the latter was not 
sorry to resign a post in which he had been left with- 
out support. In reward of his services, several im- 
portant seigniories were granted him (Argentenaye, 
Coulanges, Saint- Villemer). He retired to Montreal, 
where he took to farming, and was the first to sow 
French grain in Canada. In 1665 he accompanied 
Maisonneuve to France, where he induced the 
Bulpicians to assume possession of the Island of 
Montreal, and to send missionaries thither. He also 


persuaded the Sisters of I’lnstitut Saint Joseph, of 
Lafleche, to take charge of the Hotel-Dieu. Re- 
turning to Canada with four Sulpicians, d^Ailleboust 
was entrusted with the interior administration of the 
colony (18 September, 1657; 4 July, 1658) until 
the arrival of d’Argenson. He laid (23 March, 1658) 
the first stone of the church of Sainte Anne de Beau- 
pr4, the place of pUgrimage which has since become 
so famous. He died leaving a name as a good 
Christian, a man of judicious and impartial mind. 
— (2) Ailleboust, Barbe d' (nee de Boulogne), 
date of birth unknown; d. 1685. Wife of the fore- 
going; followed her husband to Canada in order to 
devote her life to the instruction of the Indians. 
She learned the Algonquin language, which she 
taught to the Sulpicians. Jeanne Mance, Sister 
Bourgeois, and Barbe d'Ailleboust, rivals in virtue, 
have given Canada examples worthy of the great 
ages of the Church. After the death of her husband, 
with whom she had lived in continence, in order to 
fulfil a vow made in early life, she withdrew to the 
Hotel-Dieu at Montreal, where she divided her time 
between prayer and good works. In 1663, with the 
assistance of the Jesuit Father Chaumonot, she 
founded the Confraternity of the Holy Family, a 
devotion which spread all over Canada and did 
much to preserve good morals. Mgr. de Laval sub- 
sequently invited her to Quebec, and gave her the 
general management of this pious confraternity, 
which was canonically erected 14 March, 1664, and 
still exists. In 1675, the Bishop had a little book 
printed in Paris, instructing the members of the 
confraternity as to the virtues which they should 
practise, and the rules they should follow (La 
solide devotion ^ la Sainte Famille). He also 
established the feast of the Holy Family, and caused 
a mass and office to be drawn up which are proper to 
the Diocese of Quebec. Madame d Ailleboust, who 
was endowed with great talents, with charms of mind 
and person, was sought in marriage by the Governor, 
de Courcelles, and by the Intendant, Talon, but she 
was faithful to her vow. She died at the H6tel-Dieu, 
in Quebec, whither she had retired, to which she had 
given her fortune, and where she is held in veneration. 
— (3) Ailleboust, Charles Joseph d', Sieur des 
Musseaux, nephew of the foregoing; b". 1624; d. 1700; 
came to Canada in 1650, where he commanded the 
flying column organized to protect the settlements 
against Iroquois attacks, and was Commandant of 
Montreal from October, 1651, to September, 1653, 
during the absence of Maisonneuve, whom he ac- 
companied to France (1653-56). Argenson, the 
Governor, who had confidence in dAilleboust's 
worth, suggested him to the King as his lieutenant in 
1658. He was made civfl and criminal judge of 
Montreal, a position which he held until 1693. A 
good soldier, a prudent administrator, an upright 
judge, d Ailleboust at his death left, by his mapiage 
with Catherine le Gardeur de Tilly, several children 
who took service, and distinguished themselves, in 
the colonial army. They founded the families of 
dArgenteuil, de Cussy, de Perigny, and de Manthet; 
names borrowed from Champagne, and still found 
in France, near Auxerre (Yonne). The dAiUeboust 
family was confirmed in its rank of nobility by a 
decree of the King of France, registered at Quebec 
in 1720. Some of its descendants still live at the 
village of Caughnawaga, near Montreal. 

Hiatoirede VHdtel-Dieude Quebec (1761) 267-268; Faillon, 
Histoire de la colorde franfaue au Canada (1868),. Ill, 52 and 
5^; Daniel, Histoire des grandes families fran^aises du Can- 
ada (1867), 128. ^ ^ ^ 

J. Edmond Rot. 

Ailly, Pierre d’ (Petrus de Allaco), a French 
theologian and philosopher, bishop and cardinal, 
b. 1350 at Compi^gne; d. probably 1420 at Avignon. 
He studied at the College of Navarre, University of 
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Paris. In 1375, by* hds commentaries on the Sen- 
tences of Peter Lombard, he furthered the cause of 
Nominalism in the University of Paris. He received 
the degree of Doctor of Theology in 1380. At that 
time he wrote several treatises, in which he main- 
tained, among other doctrines, that bishops and 
priests hold their jurisdiction from Christ, not from 
the Pope, that the Pope is inferior to a general 
council, that neither the Pope nor the council is 
strictly infallible, but only the universal Church. In 
1384 he became director of the College of Navarre; 
Gerson and Nicholas of Clemanges were among his 
pupils. He acquired great fame by his sermons, 
writings, and discussions. The University haying 
censured several propositions of the Dominican 
John of Monzon, who denied the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin, the latter appealed to 
Clement VII. In behalf of the University, d’Ailly 
was sent to Avignon as the head of a delegation, and 
finally (1389) persuaded Clement to rnaintain the con- 
demnation. The same year d^AiUy was made 
Chancellor of the University, Confessor of the King, 
and Treasurer of the Sainte Chapelle. When Bene- 
dict XIII succeeded Clement VII at Ayignon, 
d^Ailly’s influence caused him to be reco^zed at 
the French court. He was appointed Bishop of 
Le Puy in 1395, and in 1397 Bishop of Cambrai. 
He was very active in trying to solve the principal 
question of the day, the ending of the great schism. 
He proposed the assembling of a general council — 
an idea which he had suggested in a sermon as early 
as 1381 — and endeavoured to bring the two Popes 
to resign. On account of Benedict’s hesitations and 
false promises, d’Ailly withdrew more and more from 
the Avignon Pope, and when, in 1398, the French 
King recalled his submission, d’Ailly approved this 
action. Later, however, he counselled obedience, 
though only in essential matters, and this course 
having been accepted by the Council of Paris, he 
announced it in a sermon in the Church of Notre 
Dame (1403). At the Council of Aix (Jan., 1409) 
d’Ailly again advocated the necessity of a general 
council. The unity of the Church, he claimed, does 
not depend on the unity of the Pope, but on that of 
Christ. The Church has a natural and divine right 
to its unity and self-preservation; hence it can, even 
without the Pope’s sanction, assemble in a general 
council. A few months later, in fact, the Council 
of Pisa was convoked, in which both Popes were 
deposed, and a third, Alexander V, was elected, thus 
complicating the difficulty. In 1411 d’Ailly was 
made cardinal by Alexander’s successor, John XXIII, 
and assisted at the Council of Rome (1412). In 1414 
the Council of Constance was convoked, and was 
successful in ending the schism by the election of 
Martin V (1418). D’Ailly took a leading part in the 
council and presided at its third session (March 26, 
1415). He insisted on several principles, some of 
which had been developed already in his earlier writ' 
ings. The council, he said, having been duly con- 
voked, could not now be dissolved by any action of 
the Pope; as its power came from Christ immedi- 
ately, all the faithful, and the Pop^e himself, were 
obliged to submit to its decisions. He favoured the 
method of voting by nations and the extension of 
the power of voting to the doctors of theology and 
of canon law, and to the princes and their legates. 
These were complete departures from the practice 
of the Church. After the Council of Constance, 
d’Ailly was appointed by Martin V legate at Avignon, 
where he died. 

D’Ailly enjoyed considerable celebrity among his 
contemporaries, who gave him the titles of Aquila 
Francice, et dberrantium a veritate malleus indefessus 
(The eagle of France and the indefatigable hammer 
of heretics). If his principles concerning the power 
in the Church are exaggerated — and, in fact, they 


have been condemned since — they should be con- 
sidered with reference to the condition of those times 
■when the Church was divided under two heads. In 
many respects d'Ailly reproduces the theses of 
Occam and the Nominalists, that the existence of 
God cannot be strictly demonstrated, that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity cannot be established from the 
Scriptures, that positive law is the only basis of 
morality, etc. In many instances he shows a 
tendency to mysticism. His works are numerous 
(154); some of them have not yet been published. 
Besides those that have reference to the schism and 
the reformation of the Church, others treat of Holy 
Scripture, apologetics, asceticism, theology, philoso- 
phy and the sciences. He was a believer in astrology, 
and in his “Concordance of Astronomy with His- 
tory” he attempts to show that the dates of the 
main events of history can be determined by as- 
tronomical calculations. In his Imago mundi” he 
taught the possibility of reaching the Indies by the 
West, and in confirmation of his own reasoning he 
alleged the authority of Aristotle, Pliny, and Seneca. 
D’i^ally’s views were useful to Columbus and en- 
couraged him in his undertaking. [Cf. La d^cou- 
verte de I’Amerique et Pierre d’Ailly, by Salembier, 
in “Revue de Lille”, 1892, V, 622-641.] Columbus 
had a copy of the “ Imago mundi ”, on the margin of 
which he had written many notes with his own 
hand, and which is still to be seen in the Columbine 
Library at Seville. In another of Columbus’s 
books, the “Libro de las profecias”, are to be 
found many notes taken from d’Ailly’s works on cos- 
mography. Hence Las Casas (Historia de las Indias, 
vol. I, xi, 89) says that of all '^modern” writers 
d’Ailly exercised the greatest influence on the realiza- 
tion of Columbus’s plans. His dissertation on the 
reformation of the calendar, composed in 1411, and 
read at the Council of Constance in March, 1417, was 
later accepted and completed by Gregory XIII. 

Salembier, Petrus de Alltaco (Lille, 1886); Id. in Diet, de 
thiol, cath. (Paris, 1900); Hurter, Nomenclator, IV, 601 sqq. 
(Innsbruck, 1899); Tschackert, Peter von Atlli (Gotha, 1877). 

C. A. Dubray. 

Aimerich, Mateo, a learned philologist, b. at 
Bordil, in Spain, 1715; d. at Ferrara, 1799. He 
entered the Society of Jesus at eighteen, and, having 
finished his studies, taught philosophy and theology 
in several colleges of his Order. He was subsequently 
Rector of Barcelona and Cervera, and Chancellor of 
the University of Gandia. He was at Madrid, 
supervising the printing of some books, when the 
decree of expulsion of the Society from Spain was 
announced. He went on board ship without a 
murmur, and thought only of consoling his com- 
panions, several of whom were old and infirm. He 
took up his abode at Ferrara, and it was there, in 
exile, that he composed the works which have won for 
him a distinguished place among the philologists and 
critics of the eighteenth century, what is remark- 
able about his literary labours is that his only help 
was the public library, and even that his infirmities 
often prevented him from consulting. He died, at 
the age of eighty-four, in sentiments of great piety. 
Gifted with & fine, judicious mind, he united to 
his vast erudition the faculty of writing Latin with 
great elegance and purity. Besides some works of 
scholastic philosophy, ascetical works, and dis- 
courses, we have from his pen, 1st, ^'Nomina et acta 
Episc^orum Barcinonensium”; 2d, “Quinti Mod- 
erati Cfensorini de vitd et morte lingua3 latino Para- 
doxa philologica, criticis nonnullis dissertationibus 
opposita, asserta et probata”, of which there were 
but a few copies printed; the book is consequently 
very rare; 3d, a defence of the preceding work; 
4th, “Specimen yeteris romanse literature deperdite 
vel adhuc latentis;” 5th, “Novum^ Lexicon nistori- 
cum et criticum antique romane literature.” This 
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work, which is the sequel to the preceding, was the 
one which made Aimerich’s reputation. He left 
also a MS., w'hich was a supplement to his dictionary; 
and a number of Latin discourses. 

Michaud, Biogr. univ.; Guerin, Dictionnaire des diction- 
naires. rr-. ^ 

T. J. Cajvipbell. 

Aire (Aturum), Diocese of, comprises the terri- 
tory of the Department of Landes. It was a suffra- 
gan of Auch under the old re^me, but was not re- 
established until 1822, when it was again made a 
suffragan of the re-established Archdiocese of Auch, 
and was assigned the territory of the former Dioceses 
of Aire and Acqs (Dax). The first bishop mentioned 
in history is Marcellus (represented at the Council 
of Agde 506). Aire, on the river Adour, the home 
of St. Philibert, numbered among its bishops 
during the second half of the sixteenth century 
Frangois de Foix, Count of Candale, an illustrious 
mathematician, who translated Euclid and founded 
a chair of mathematics at the University of Bordeaux. 
The hamlet renowned as the birthplace of St. Vincent 
de Paul is within the limits of the present Diocese of 
Aire. In the Gallo-Roman crypt of Mas d^Aire is 
preserved in a sarcophagus the body of St. Quitteria, 
daughter of a governor of Gallicia, and martyred, 
perhaps under Commodus, for her resolution to 
remain a virgin. The city of Saint-Sever, in the Dio- 
cese of Aire, owes its origin to an ancient Benedictine 
abbey, built in the tenth century by a Duke of 
Gascogny as an act of thanksgiving for a victory over 
the Northmen, and whose church was dedicated to 
St. Severus. The beautiful Gothic church of Mimi- 
zaii is the only survival of a ^eat Benedictine abbey. 
The church of Carcar^s, dating from the year 810, 
is one of the oldest in France. The Diocese of Aire 
comprised (end of 1905), 291,586 inhabitants, 28 
first class, 293 second class parishes, and 40 vicariates 
formerly with State subventions. 

Gctllia Christiana (ed. Nova, 1715), I, 1147—72, and Instrvr' 
menta. 181-185; Duchesne, Pastes ipiscopaiiz de Vancienne 
GauU, II, 100; Chevalier, Topo-bihl. (Paris, 1894-99), 27. 

Georges Goyaxj. 

Airoli (or Ayroli), Giacomo Maria, a Jesuit 
Orientalist and Scriptural commentator; b. at 
Genoa, 1660; d. in Rome, 27 March, 1721. He was 
professor of Hebrew in the Roman College, and later 
succeeded Cardinal Tolomei in the chair of contro- 
versy. His knowledge of Hebrew is shown by his 
Hebrew translation of a homily of Pope Clement XI. 
He is the author of a number of dissertations on 
Scriptural subjects, mostly chronological, which were 
highly thought of. Sommervogel enumerates four- 
teen, chief among which are: (1) Dissertatio Biblica 
in qud Scripturse textus aliquot insigniores, ad- 
hibitis linguis hebrsea, syriaca, chaldaica, arabica, 
grseca, . . . dilucidantur’' (Rome, 1704); (2) Liber 
LXX hebdomadum resignatus, seu in cap. ^ IX 
Danielis dissertatin’^ (Rome, 1713), several times 
reprinted; (3) '‘Dissertatio chronologica de anno, 
mense, et die mortis Domini Nostri Jesus Christi" 
(Rome, 1718). 

A full list of his works is found in Sommervogel, Bibl. 

de la C. de J. (Paris, 1890), I, 717. 

F. Bechtel. 

Aisle (Lat. ala; Old Fr. aile), sometimes written 
Isle, Yle, and Alley; in architecture one of the lateral 
or longitudinal divisions of a church, separated from 
the nave (sometimes called the centre aisle) by rows 
of piers, pillars, or columns. Sometim^ a church 
has one side-aisle only. Often the aisle is continued 
around the apse. Occasionally the aisles stop at the 
transepts. In very large churches transepts may 
have three aisles. As a rule in Gothic architecture 
the aisle-roofs are much lower than the nave roof, 
allowing the admission of light through the cleres- 
tory windows, but in most of the Romanesque 


churches the aisle-roofs are but little lower than that 
of the nave. The aisle is generally one story, but 
occasionally there is an upper story, sometimes used 
as a gallery. As a general rule, churches are divided 
into three aisles, but there is no fixed rule that 
governs the number. The cathedrals at Chichester, 
Slilan, and Auniens have five aisles; Antwerp and 
Paris seven. The most remarkable in this respect, 
the cathedral of Cordova in Spain, has nineteen. 
Aisles existed in the Roman basilicas,^ and in the 
majority of Christian churches of all periods. Tran- 
septs were sometimes called the cross isle or yle. 
The term is popularly used to describe the passage 
between pews or seating. Thomas H. Poole. 

Aistulph (also Aisttjlf, Astulph, Astttlf, and 
Astolph), King of the Lombards; d. 756. He 
succeeded his brother Ratchis in 749, and set about 
the conquest of all Italy. After taking from the 
Greel^B the Exarchate of Ravenna, he was about to 
seize the Patrimony of St. Peter when Pope Stephen 
II (or III — 752-57) appealed for aid to Pepin the 
Short, King of the Franks. Failing to influence the 
Lombard king by persuasion, Pepin led an army 
through the passes of the Alps, defeated Aistulph, 
and besieged him in the city of Pavia (754). A 
peace was then concluded, Aistulph undertaking to 
surrender the Exarchate and all other territory 
conquered by him. But Pepin and his Franks had 
hardly returned to their own country when Aistulph 
besieged Rome itself, and laid waste the surrounding 
territory. A second time respondng to the Pontiff's 
call, Pepin again besieged^ Pavia and again over- 
powered Aistulph. This time Pepin took care to 
exact substantial guarantees for the fulfilment of 
Aistulph's promises; the latter was obliged to pay 
an indemmty and surrender to Ifls conqueror the 
town of Comacchio, on the Adriatic, which had not 
formed part of the Exarchate. Constantine Copro- 
nymus, the Byzantine Emperor, asserted that the 
Exarchate of Ravenna was his by right, and had 
been violently wrested from him by Aistulph. He 
demanded its restitution by Pepin. The latter 
replied that the Exarchate and all other territory 
rescued from the hands of Aistulph belonged to the 
victor by right of conquest; he then endowed the 
Holy See with these territories, his representative, 
Fulrad, Abbot of St. Denis, formally laying the keys 
of the fortified places with a deed of gift upon the 
altar of St. Peter. Aistulph even yet found pretexts 
to postpone the actual evacuation of some of the 
theoretically surrendered places, and it is probable 
that he contemplated another essay of the chances 
of war. A fall from his horse while hunting (or, 
according to some, a wound received from a wild 
boar) ended his life before he had time to renew his 
warlike enterprises. He left no male issue. (See 
Temporal Power.) 

Baronius, Ann, Eccl. ad an. 750, 3-756, 2; Liher Pontif. 
(ed. Duchesne) I; Duchesne, Les premiers temps de Vetat 
pontifical (Paris, 1896); Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders 
(Oxford, 1896), VI; Mann, The Lives of the Popes %n the 
Early Middle Ages (London, 1902). 

E. Macpherson. 

Aix, Archdiocese or (Aq'iics Sextice), full title 
the Archdiocese of Aix, Arles, and Embrun. It in- 
cludes the districts of Aix and Arles (Department 
of the Bouches-du-Rh6ne). Before the Revolution 
the Archdiocese of Aix had as its suffragans the 
sees of Apt, Riez, Frejus, Gap, and Sisteron; the 
Archdiocese of Embrun, the sees of Digne, Grasse, 
Vence, Gland^ve, Senez, and Nice; the Archdiocese 
of Arles, the sees of Marseille, St. Paul-Trois-Ch^- 
teaux, Toulon, and Orange. The Archbishoprics of 
Arles and Embrun do not exist to-day, and the Arch- 
bishopric of .^x has as dependants the sees of Mar- 
seille, FV4jus, Digne, Gap, Ajaccio, and Nice. Cer- 
tain traditions make St. Maximinus the first Bishop 
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of Aix, one of the seventy-two Disciples and the 
companion of Mary Magdalen in Provence. The 
Abb6 Duchesne seems to have proved that this saint, 
the object of a very ancient local cult, "was not 
considered the first bishop of Aix, or connected with 
the life of St. Mary Magdalen, except in very recent 
legends, devised towards the middle of the eleventh 
century by the monks of Vezelay. The first histor- 
ically known bishop of Aix is Lazarus, who occupied 
this see about the beginning of the fifth century. 
It was only at the end of the eighth century that 
Aix became an archbishopric; up to that time it 
was dependent upon the Bishop of Arles. Arles, 
which to-day is not even a bishopric, formerly 
played a very important ecclesiastical role. Its first 
incumbent was St. Trophimus, w’hose episcopate 
Gregory of Tours places about the year 250. In a 
letter to Pope Leo, in 450, the bishops of the prov- 
ince of Arles said that Trophimus was sent there by 
St. Peter. Is the apostolic origin of the episcopate 
of St. Trophimus authentic, or was it invented to 
ser\"e the claims of the church of Arles? This is 
hard to decide, but it is certain that the date given 
by Gregory of Tours is much too late, as the see of 
Arles existed before the middle of the third century, 
and was already fiourishing and esteemed in 254 when 
the Bishop Marcianus was tainted with the Novatian 
errors. Celebrated names first became connected 
with the see of Arles in 417 when Pope Zosi- 
mus made Bishop Patrocles the metropolitan, not 
only of the province of Vienne, to which Arles be- 
longed, but of the two provinces of Narbonne; and 
to prevent the bishops of Gaul from following the 
custom of appealing to the episcopal see of Milan, 
Zosimus made Patrocles a kind of intermediary be- 
tween the episcopate of Gaul and the Apostolic See. 
Under Pope Boniface, the successor of Zosimus, the 
Bishops of Narbonne and Vienne were proclaimed 
metropolitans, and Arles was authorized to keep the 
southern province of Vienne, the second province of 
Narbonne, and the Maritime Alps. The church of Arles 
had then two great bishops at its head, St. Hono- 
ratus, founder of the monastery of L4rins (427--429), 
and St. Hilarius, disciple of St. Honoratus, celebrated 
as a preacher (429^149), who, after his conflicts with 
the church of Vienne, had animated disputes with 
the Pope, St. Leo the Great. Pope Hilary (461- 
468), intending to confer certain privileges on the 
Bishopric of Arles^ in 474 or 475, reassembled 30 
prelates of Gaul against the predestination heresy 
and increased the importance of the see. With St. 
Csesarius (q. v.), Arles (502-542) reached its ^eatest 
prosperity; there the Prefect of the Prgetorium of 
Theodoric had his seat, while St. Caesarius repre- 
sented the Pope with the episcopate of Gaul and 
Spain, and exercised an indefatigable activity in 
codifying the canon law of Merovingian Gaul. After 
Caesarius the superiority of the bishops of Arles was 
merely nominal; St. Virgilius, monk of L4rins, was 
made Bishop of Arles in 588, and consecrated the 
monk St. Augustine, sent to Great Britain by St. 
Gregory the Great. But after the sixth century 
there was no longer any question of intermediation; 
and in the succeeding centuries the metropolitans of 
Arles and Vienne existed side by side, not without 
frequent discussion as to the limits of their territory. 
The creation of the special metropolitans at Aix and 
at Embrun in 794, at Avignon in 1475, diminished 
the power of the see of Arles, which was suppressed 
m 1802. The Blessed Louis Aleman, who played an 
important part in the councils of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was Archbishop of Arles from 1423 to 1450. 

Among other prelates who brought fame to the 
see of Aix, must Be mentioned Sabran, who was sent 
to Jerusalem in 1107 by Pascal IT, and founded the 
see of Bethlehem; Philaster (q. v.), Alphonse Louis 
du Plfessis de Richelieu (1625-29), and Michel 


Mazarin (1644-55), nephews of the cardinals of the 
same name; Monsignor du Lau, killed at the Carmes 
prison in 1792. 

The church of Arles honours the memory of the 
martyr Genesius, public registrar of Arles, at the 
beginning of the fourth century, who was beheaded 
for having refused to copy the edict of persecution 
against the Christians; the church of Aix honours 
the martyr Mitre. The city of Tarascon has for its 
patron, St. Martha, who, according to the legend, 
delivered the country of a monster called “Tar- 
asque’'. The church of the “Saintes Maries de la 
Mer” in the Camargue contains three venerated 
tombs, which are objects of a pilgrimage; according 
to a tradition which is attached to the legends con- 
cerning the emigration of St. Lazarus, St. Martha, 
St. Mary Magdalen, and St. Maximinus, these 
tombs contain the bodies of the three Marys of the 
Gospel. The principal councils held at Arles were: 
that of 314, convened by order of Constantine to 
condemn the Donatists; that of 353, which defended 
the Arians against St. Athanasius; and that of 
1234, which dealt with the Albigensian heresy. A 
faculty of theology, established at the University 
of Aix in 1802, was suppressed in 1876. The cathe- 
dral of Arles, at first dedicated to the martyr St. 
Stephen, and in 1 152 under the patronage of St. Tro- 
phimus, possesses a doorway and Gothic cloister of 
the most imposing type of beauty. The cemetery 
of Alyscamps, celebrated in the Middle Ages, 
contained, up to the end of the thirteenth century, 
the remains of St. Trophimus, which were finally 
moved to the cathedral. The ruins of Montmajour, 
in the suburbs of Arles, perpetuate the memory of 
a great Benedictine abbey founded in the twelfth 
century. The cathedral of Aix is a verv beautiful 
edifice of the twelfth century. The Archdiocese of 
Aix, at the close of the year 1905, had 188,872 in- 
habitants, 25 parishes of the first, 106 of the second 
class and 21 curacies formerly paid by the State. 

Gdllia Christiana (Nova, 1715), I, 277-344, and instrumenta, 
63-70; ALBANfcs et Chevalibe, Gallia Christiana Novissima 
(Valence, 1901), I; Duchesne, Fasies &pisco'pauzdeVancien.m 
Gaule; Villevieille, Nos Saints : la vie et le culte des Saints 
du diochse d'Aix (Aix, 1901). 

Georges Goyau, 

Aix-en-Provence, Councils of. — Councils were 
held at Aix in 1112, 1374, 1409, 1585, 1612, 1838, 
and 1850. In that of 1612 the Gallican work of 
Edmund Richer, ^^De la puissance eccl^siastique et 
politique’^ (Paris, 1611), was censured. In that of 
1838 the Fathers requested Gregory XVI to add 
^'Immaculate'' to the word "Conception" in the 
preface of the Mass for that feast of the Blessed 
Virgin, which he did. In rhe council of 1850 many 
modern errors were condemned, rationalism, panthe- 
ism, communism, also the arbitrary interpretation 
of the Scriptures. 

Hefele, Concdiengeschichte, 2d ed., V, 322 et al.; GolUctio 
Cone, Lacensis (Freiburg, 1870), IV, 955. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Aix-la-Ohapelle. See Aachen. 

Ajaccio (Adjacensis), Diocese of, comprises the 
island of Corsica. It was formerly a suffragan of 
the Archdiocese of Pisa, but since the French Con- 
cordat, has been a suffragan of Aix. The first bishop 
known to history was Evander, who assisted at the 
Council of Rome in 313. Before the Revolution 
C/orsica contained five other dioceses: Accia (vacant 
since 1563); Aleria, an ancient city of the Phocians, 
whose bishop resided at Corte; Sagdne, a vanished 
city whose bishop resided at Calvi, while the chapter • 
was at Vico; Mariana, also a vanished city, whose 
bishop resided at Bastia; and Nebbio. Pius X, 
when appointing Mgr. Desanti Bishop of Ajaccio 
(in the summer of 1906), reserved the right of regu- 
lating anew the diocesan limits, in virtue of which 
the Diocese of Bastia may be restored. The Byzan- 
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tine ruins at Mariana perpetuate the memory of the 
church built by the Pisans in the twelfth century. 
There is a legend to the effect that the bishops 
banished from Africa to Corsica in 484 by Hunneric, 
King of the Vandals, built with their own hands the 
primitive cathedral of Ajaccio. The present cathe- 
dral, dating from the end of the sixteenth century, 
owes its construction to the initiative of Gregory XIII, 
who while still Ugo Buoncompagni, spent some time 
at Ajaccio as papal legate. The see was left vacant 
for five years, during which time the diocesan reve- 
nues w’ere applied to the building of the cathedral. 
It vras finished by Bishop Giustiniani after his nomi- 
nation. Services are held according to the Greek 
rite in the village of Cargese, founded (1676) by the 
descendants of Stephen Comnenus, whom the Turks 
had expelled from the Peloponnesus. The Diocese of 
Ajaccio contained (end of 1905) 295,589 inhabitants, 
70 first class, 351 second class parishes, and 91 vicar- 
iates formerly with State subventions. 

C.APPELLETTi, Le cMese d'ltalia (Venice, 1861), XVI, 272- 
404; Arman, Notre Dame d'Ajac(^ (Ajaccio, 1844); Ajaccio, 
in Comhill Magazine (1868), XVIII, 496; EcUciic Ma^zine 
(1868b LXXI, 1513; Ardouin-Dumazet, La Corse (Paris, 
1898); Chevaxier, Topo-bibL (Paris, 1894-99), 33. 

Georges Goyatj. 

Akhmin, a city of Upper Egypt, situated on the 
banks of the Nile. Of late years it has attained 
great importance, on account of the discoveries 
made in its cemeteries. The hill of Akhmin, some 
two miles long, is filled with human remains piled up 
in pits which contain as many as eight or ten small 
chambers, one above the other, with a dozen coflSns 
in each. There are also caves containing mummies 
crowded together in the common ditch. Heathens 
and Christians are heaped together in such a fashion 
as to make it frequently impossible to say whether 
the owner of the little articles found near a body 
was a heathen, a Christian, or a member of some 
heretical sect, since we know Eutychianism had 
become the religion of almost the whole Coptic 
nation, from the fifth century onward. 

The city is chiefly famous for its papyri and for 
its tapestries. Among the former, the fragments 
known as the '^Gospel of Peter the Apocalypse 
of Peter”, and the “Book of Henoch” hold the first 
lace, but need not be discussed here. The tapestries, 
owever, have furnished material of primary im- 
portance to the history of textile handicrafts in 
ancient times. A few pieces, of uncertain date, 
were to be found in various European museums. 
The excavations at Akhmin and the copies made 
by R. Fdrrer have now supplied us with a quantity 
of materials in excellent preservation and of the 
greatest possible variety. The style of these Akhmin 
tapestries is sometimes original, but in a great many 
instances it approximates the decorative type of 
Roman or Eastern art. The older ones are far 
superior to the others in design, especially in their 
treatment of the human figure. The growing want 
of skill in this regard enables us to trace, step by 
step, the progress of decadence. These most ancient 
tapestries are in two colours, yellow and pale brown. 
With the introduction of polychromy, ornament and 
animal decoration take the place of human figures. 
Even this animal decoration is often so angular, 
so poorly rendered, as to end in outlines resembling 
geometrical designs. 

The discoveries at Akhmin have not been confined 
to tapestries, though these are of the greatest im- 
ortance to the history of the industrial arts. FSrrer 
as brought to light ampullae of terra-cotta, clay, 
and bronze, also jewels and toilet articles of gold 
or ivory. The discoveries have, however, revealed 
but few symbolisms not previously known. One 
tapestry, indeed, shows the Lamb of God, bearing 
the little banner, which is probably the most an- 
cient example of this still familiar symbolism. 


Leclercq, in Diet, d'archeol. chret. et de liturgie, I, 1042- 
53; Gerspach, Les tapisseries copies (Pans, 1890); Forree,. 
Die Graber und T exttlfunde von Achmin — Tanopolis (Stras- 
burg, 1891); Forrer, Die Textilien von Achmin und ihr 
Verhaltmas zu den Katakombenmalereien, in Die fruhehnst- 
leichen Altertliumer aus dem Graberfelde von Achmin — Tanopolis 
(Strasburg, 1893). 

H. Leclercq. 

Akiba, Rabbi Joseph Ibn. See Talmud; Juda- 
ism. 

Akoimetse. See Accgmet^e. 

Akominatos, Michael, d. 1215; and Nicetas, 
d. 1206; also known as Choniates, from their native 
city, Chonia (the Colossse of St. Paul), tw^o famous 
Greeks of the later Byzantine period. While study- 
ing at Constantinople by their father’s wish, Michael 
acted as tutor to his younger brother Nicetas. Mi- 
chael became a priest; Nicetas studied history and 
jimsprudence, in addition to theology, and rose to- 
high honours in the imperial service. As governor 
of the province of Philippopolis, he witnessed the 
passage of the Third Crusade under Frederick Bar- 
barossa, in 1189, a march which entailed great hard- 
ships and sufferings on the whole Eastern Empire, 
and which Walter Scott has dealt with, incidentally, 
in his “ Count Robert of Paris Michael, who, by 
his brother’s influence, had been made Archbishop 
of Athens in 1175, had a similar experience of “Latin” 
aggressions, and was even forced to retire to the 
island of Chios. Nicetas, with his family, fled from 
Constantinople to Nicsea, where he died. Nicetas is 
the author of several important works concerning 
Byzantine theology and^ history. His “Treasure of 
Orthodoxy” (Bijcayphs *Op6odo\las) is a historic^ 
and polemical work against all anti-Christian here- 
sies, valuable among other reasons for the treatment 
of contemporary errors, and in a way supplementary 
to the famous “Armo^ of Doctrine” (IlttyoTrXitt 
AoyixariK'f}) of Euthymios Zigabenos. It is also 
prized for its quotations from the s 3 mods of his 
time and for the fragments it has saved from lost 
Monophysite and other heretical writings. It has 
never been printed in its entirety; some portions of 
it are reprinted from earlier editions in Migne (P. G., 
CXXXIX, 1101-1444; CXL, 9-281). The work was 
written probably between 1204 and 1210. His fame 
as an historian of medieval Constantinople rests on 
his description in twenty-two books of the period 
from 1180 to 1206; it is practically an account of 
the fateful rei^s of the last of the Comneni, 
especially the vicissitudes of the royal city during 
the Fourth Crusade (1204); its siege, capture, and 
pillage by the Latin Christians (P. G., CXXXIX, 
287-1088). Krumbacher vouches for his generally 
objective temper and equitable treatment of persons 
and events. The style is bombastic and overladen 
with rhetorical ornament. His Httle treatise on the 
statues destroyed by the Latin “barbarians” (De 
Signis, P. G., 287) is highly prized by 

students of classical antiquities. Michael, of whom 
Krumbacher says (p. 469 ) that his tenure of the see of 
Athens was equivalent to a ray of light amid the 
obscurity of ages, was a meritorious orator, pastoral 
writer, poet, and correspondent. His discourses cast 
a sad light on the wretched conditions of contem- 
porary Attica, as does his iambic elegy “ On the City 
of Athens”, described as “the first and only surviv- 
ing lamentation for the decay and ruin of the ancient 
and illustrious city ” . Of his letters 1 80 have reached 
us. His character is described as energetic, but 
gentle and upright. He was too much a Byzantine 
to denounce the imperial authority in the person of 
the cruel Andronicus, while that monster lived; but 
after his death, says Krumbacher, -he could not find 
words enough to depict his iniquities. Many of his 
writings are in Migne (P. G., CXL, 298-384; 124r- 
1258). The best edition of his works is that of 
Spiridion Lambros (Athens, 1879-80). 
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KrtimbaCHEh, Geach. d. byzant. Litteratur (2d ed., Munich, 
1897), 92 sqq., 281 sqq., 468 sqq.; Carl Neumann, (?necA. 
Geschichtschreiber, etc. (Leipzig, 1888); Wilken, Ge&ch. der 
Kreuzziige V (Leipzig, 1829; for the treatise on the statues). 
The History of Nicetas was edited by Bekkeb for the Corpus 
Script. Byzant (Bonn, 1835). The portions relating to the 
Crusades are found m Miller, Recueu dea hiatoriena greca dea 
croisades (Pans, 1875). For a comparison between Nicetas 
and the French “ Herodotus of the Crusades ”, Geoffroy de 
Villehardouin, see Sainte Beuve, Caua&riea du Lundi (Paris, 
1854), IX, 305-40; see also Tafel, Komnenen und Normannen 
tlS52). „ ^ 

Thomas J. Shahan, 

Akra. See Amadia. 

Alabama. — ^The twenty-second State admitted 
into the Federal Union of America. It lies north 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and is knora as one of the 
Gulf, or South Central, States. It is bounded north 
by Tennessee, east by Georgia, south by the Gulf 
and by Florida, and west by Mississippi. It lies 

between the paral- 
lels of 30° 15^ and 
35° north latitude, 
and the meridians 
of 84° 56' and 88° 
48' west of Green- 
wich. From north 
to south it is 336 
miles; and east to 
west, from 148 to 
200 miles. It has 
an area of 52,250 
square miles, of 
which 710 is water 
surface and 51,540 
land surface. Its 
Seal op Alabama area in acres is 

33,440,000. It has 
about 2,000 miles of navigable rivers, and Mo- 
bile is its only se^ort. The State may be roughly 
divided into the Tennessee Valley on the north, 
highly productive of com, cotton, cereals, and 
fruits; the mineral region; the cotton belt; the 
timber and the coast regions. The vegetation in 
the north belongs to the temperate zone, while in 
the south it is semi-tropical. Fine hardwood, as 
well as ordinary timber, are to be found well dis- 
tributed over the entire State. The climate of the 
State is equable, and the extremes of heat and cold 
are rarely experienced. Animals and birds, usual 
in the West and South-west, are to be found. The 
streams abound in fish of almost every variety. 
The principal crop is cotton, the yield in 1905 being 
1,249,685 bales, giving the State the third position 
in cotton production. Corn, wheat, oats, hay, and 
all other farm and garden products are profitably 
grown in considerable quantities. Alabama has, in 
the last quarter of a century, taken very high rank 
as a mineral State. The following are the statistics 
for 1905: iron ore, 3,782,831 tons; coal, 11,900,153 
tons; coke, 2,756,698 tons; pig iron, l,604,0te tons. 
In addition to the items just named, clay, bauxite, 
cement, graphite, marble, sulphur, and pyrites, 
silver and gold are mined in paying quantities. The 
growth of the mineral interests has quickened the 
laying out of cities, the multiplication of railroad 
lines, and the development of manufactures. In 
1905 there were in the State 1,882 manufacturing 
establishments with a capital of $105,382,859, em- 
ploying 3,763 officials, and 62,173 wage earners, and 
turning out a product valued at $109,169,922. The 
eleven leading industries in 1905 were: car construc- 
tion, 16 plants; coke, 24; cotton goods, 46; fertilizers, 
19; foundry and machine shops, 78; blast furnaces, 
steel works, and rolling mills, 29; lumber and timber 
products, 590; lumber-planing-mill products, 67; oil, 
cotton, and coke, 58; printing and publishing, 241; 
and turpentine and rosin, 144. The following are the 
statistics of railroad mileage, 1905: 4,227.70 miles of 



main track; 1,317.36 miles of side track; total value of 
main line, side track, and rolling stock, $53,706,025.93. 
The public debt of the State is $9,057,000. The 
State tax rate cannot exceed sixty-five cents per 
annum on the hundred dollars. 

History.— The territory now included m the State 
■was for hundreds of years the home in part of the 
Creek, Cherokee, Choctaw, and Chickasaw Indian 
tribes. It is not possible to place any approximate 
limit to their occupation, and their early history is 
involved in obscurity. Certain it is that the abo- 
riginal inhabitants, first encountered by European 
explorers in this region, were the direct ancestors of 
the tribes named. In the early years of the sixteenth 
century daring sailors doubtless touched the shores 
of Mobile Bay; and survivors of the ill-fated Narvaez 
expedition are believed to have passed across the 
lower part of the State. In 1540 De Soto traversed 
the State, entering near Rome, Ga., and passing out 
not far from Columbus, Miss. On the 18 of October 
of that year he fought the great battle of Mauvila, 
the most sanguinary of Indian conflicts on the Ameri- 
can Continent. He made no settlements, and his 
expedition was of no value further than for the record 
left by his chroniclers concerning the Southern 
Indians. In 1560 a Spanish colony was located at 
Nanipacna, believed to be in the present Wilcox 
county, Aa., but it was short-lived and no details 
are preserved. A century and a half pass, and a dark 
veil of obscurity covers the land. In 1697, or 1698, 
three Englishmen, coming overland from the Caro- 
linas, descended the Aabama River to the village of 
the Mobilians on the Mobile River. La Salle had in 
the meantime (1682) taken formal possession of the 
Mississippi, and named the country Louisiana. 
Entering the Gulf of Mexico in 1699, Iberville ex- 
plored the southern coast of what is now the United 
States, and made temporary settlement at Old 
Biloxi, near the present Ocean Springs, Miss. In 
January, 1702, he transferred his colony to 27-Mile 
Bluff, Mobile River, in the limits of what is now 
Aabama, and gave it the name of Fort Louis. This 
was the first attempt at a permanent settlement on 
the Gulf (joast, and was the site of Old Mobile. It 
is an interesting fact that in 1707 a number of the 
colonists went down to Dauphin Island, where they 
settled and planted small crops, thus becoming the 
first farmers in this territory. In 1711, the site of 
Fort Louis proving unsatisfactory, the whole colony 
was removed to the present Mobile, and this town 
was, until 1720, the residence of the governors and 
the capital of the Province of Louisiana. In 1714, 
Fort Toulouse, at the confluence of the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa Rivers, was planted as a remote outpost 
for Indian trade and as a buffer to the English ad- 
vance from the South Atlantic settlements; in 1721 
the first African slaves were landed at Mobile; in 
1736, Fort Tombeckb4 was built on the Tombigbee 
River in the heart of the Choctaw country, to keep 
that tribe under French control; on 18 February, 
1763, France ceded all her possessions east of the 
Mississippi, excepting the Island of Orleans, to 
Great Britain; by treaty of 30 November, 1782, mark- 
ing the close of the contest of the colonies with 
the mother country, Great Britain ceded to them 
all her claims north of latitude 31°; and on 27 Octo- 
ber, 1795, Spain relinquished to the United States 
her claims to West Florida; south of line 31°. Miss- 
issippi Territory was created by Act of Congress, 
7 April, 1798, and under this and subsequent Acts 
of enlargement the present States of Alabama and 
Mississippi constituted one Territory until 1817. 
The Creek Indian War of 1813 and 1814, fought 
largely in Alabama, and which started General An- 
drew Jackson on his long public career, temporarily 
retarded the growth of the Territory. On 1 March, 
1817, Alabama Territory was formed, and after the 
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adoption of a constitution under an Enabling Act 
of 2 March, 1819, the State was, 14 December, form- 
ally admitted into the Federal Union. St. Stephens 
was the seat of government for the Territory. Cahaba 
was selected as the capital in 1818; Tuscaloosa, 1826; 
and Montgomery, 1846. In 1825 General Lafayette, 
on his last tour through the United States, visited 
several to'vvms in Alabama. In the thirties the State 
University was opened, the terms of the judges w^ere 
fixed for six years, the first railroad track west of the 
Alleghany Mountains was laid from Tuscumbia in 
the direction of Decatur, the Indians were removed 
to the West, a financial panic fell heavily upon the 
people, a State penitentiary was provided by law, 
and imprisonment for debt, except in cases of fraud, 
was abolished. To the struggles of the heroic 
Texans Alabama contributed a number of brave sons; 
and to the Mexican War she gave 3,026 volunteers. 

Under the leadership of William Lowndes Yancey, 
Alabama had early taken a most advanced position 
in opposition to the Abolition sentiment and agita- 
tion of the North, and in 1860 the Legislature pro- 
vided for a convention, in case of the election of 
Lincoln, “to do whatever in the opinion of said con- 
vention, the rights, interests and honour of the 
State of Alabama require to be done for their protec- 
tion”. The convention met 7 January, 1861, and 
on 11 January passed an Ordinance of Secession 
by a vote of 61 to 39. After its passage the members 
of Congress from Alabama withdrew in a body. 
On 4 February, 1861, in the Senate Chamber of the 
State capitol at Montgomery, the delegates from six 
seceding States, including Alabama, met and formed 
the Provisional Government of the Confederate 
States of America. On 15 April, 1861, Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the United States, issued a 
formal proclamation of war, and at once the brave 
and patriotic people of the State rallied to her de- 
fence. The Tennessee Valley was the theatre of 
numberless raids, and the people suffered many in- 
dignities at the hands of the Federals. The forts 
below Mobile, although strongly defended, were 
taken in 1864, and the town was taken 1865. The 
University buildings were wantonly burned in 1865, 
by an invading force under General Croxton, Selma 
and Montgomery were taken in 1865. Alabama 
contributed to the war from 1861 to 1865 more than 
100,000 men, out of a total white population, in 1860, 
of 526,271. There was no important battle east of 
the Mississippi River in which her troops did not 
perform an honourable part. Among the general 
officers credited to Alabama were Longstreet, Gor- 
don, Withers, Forney, Rodes, Clayton, Allen, Pettus, 
Morgan, Grade, Battle, Sanders, Kelly, and Gorgas. 
Admiral Semmes and the gallant John Pelham were 
on the Confederate rolls as from Alabama. On 
21 June, 1865, by the appointment of Lewis E. 
Parsons as Provisional Governor, civil government 
was in a measure set in motion, but it was almost ten 
years before the people of the State finally entered 
upon a normal and healthy growth. The period 
from 1865 to 1874, known as the Reconstruction Era, 
was one continuous series of sickening experiences 
in social, business, and political life, and as a legacy 
a debt of many millions was fixed upon the people. 
Constitutional conventions have been held in 1819, 
1861, 1865, 1867, 1875, and 1901. 

Population. — ^As previously stated, Mobile and 
vicinity were the first settled portions of the State. 
The inhabitants were largely French. For about 
one hundred years the interior had only an isolated 
settlement here and there. In 1800, population had 
so increased on the Tombigbee that the settlements 
were formed into Washington county. About 1805 
the Tennessee Valley, in the vicinity of Huntsville, 
received its first settler, and in 1808 Madison county 
was created. After the Creek War, or about 1815, 
I.— 16 


settlers in large numbers rushed in from the South 
Atlantic seaboard, consisting principally of American 
pioneers of British origin. The Spanish came to 
Mobile in considerable numbers from 1780 to 1811, 
and the Gulf city to-day is the only community in the 
State in which there is any very large infusion of the 
Latin races. The territory embraced in the State is 
said to have been settled more rapidly than any 
other section of the United States, and in 1819 passed 
from territorial pupilage. In 1800 Washington 
county, then in the Mississippi Territory, had a popu- 
lation of 1,250; in 1810 the counties of Baldwin, 
Madison, and Washington, also in the Mississippi 
Territory, had 9,046. In 1820 the population of the 
State at the first census was 127,901. In 1900 the 
population was 1,828,697, or more than fourteen 
fees that of 1820. From 1820 to 1830 the popula- 
tion increased 142 per cent, and from 1830 to 1840, 
90.9 per cent, but subsequently the rate of increase 
declined until the decade from 1860 to 1870, when 
it was only 3.4 per cent. The rate of increase of 
1900 over 1890 is 20.9 per cent. The total land sur- 
face of the State is approximately 51,540 square 
miles, and the average number of persons to the 
square mile was, for 1890, 29.4; for 1900, 35.5. De- 
tailed population statistics are as follows: 1820, white 
85,451, coloured (including slaves and free negroes) 
42,450, total 127,901; 1830, white 190,406, col- 
oured 119,121, total 309,527; 1840, white 335,185, 
coloured 255,571, total 590,756; 1850, white 426,514, 
coloured 345,109, total 771,623 ; 1860, white 

526,271, coloured 437,770, total 964,041; 1870, white 
521,384, coloured 475,510, all others 98, total 
996,992; 1880, white 662,185, coloured 600,103, all 
others 217, total 1,262,505; 1890, white 830,796, 
coloured 681,431, all others 790, total 1,513,017; 
1900, white 1,001,152, coloured 827,307, all others 
238, total 1,828,697. The estimated population of 
Alabama on 31 December, 1905, was 2,017,877, and 
the estimated population of the following cities, 
same date, is as follows: Anniston, 10,919; Birming- 
ham, 45,869; Huntsville, 8,110; Mobile, 42,903; 
Montgomery, 40,808; and Selma, 12,047. 

Education. — During the territorial period, or 
prior to 1819, educational advantages were limited 
to a few private schools and academies. The Con- 
gressional Enabling Act granted seventy-two sec- 
tions of land “for the use of a seminary of learning”, 
and all 16th sections, or an equivalent, “to the in- 
habitants for the use of schools”. The constitution 
of 1819 provided that “schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged”. In the 
execution of this mandate the Legislature passed a 
number of Acts regulating (1) the State University 
and its land grant, (2) the incorporation and regula- 
tion of academies, and (3) the management and 
preservation of the 16th-section funds. On 10 Janu- 
ary, 1826, the schools of Mobile county were regu- 
lated by an Act, through which they were organized 
in a more or less effective way, but it was not until 
15 February, 1854, that “a system of free public 
schools” was adopted for the State. The State 
University was incorporated 18 December, 1821 , and 
on 18 April, 1831, it opened its doors for students. 
The University and weU-conducted academies in all 
parts of the State afforded the principal means for 
education prior to the Public-school Act of 1854, 
and even for many years after its passage. The 
higher education of women received much attention, 
and in Alabama was located the first chartered in- 
stitution to grant diplomas to women. The last 
quarter of a century has witnessed a remarkable 
increase of interest in education, and at present 
(1905) about one-half of the Statens revenues go into 
support of the public or common schools and the 
higher institutions of learning, The State Uni- 
versity, the head of the system, is located at Tusca- 
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loosa; the Alabama Polytechnic Institute (agricultu- 
ral and mechanical) established in 1872, is located at 
Auburn; the Alabama Girls’ Industrial School, at 
Montevallo; four normal colleges, for white pupils, 
at Florence, Troy, Jacksonville, and Li\'ingston; 
three normal schools, for negro pupils, at Mont- 
gomery, Tuskegee, and Normal, and nine agri- 
cultural schools and experiment stations at Jackson, 
Evergreen, Abbeville, Sylacauga, Wetumpka, Hamil- 
ton, Albertville, Athens, and Blountsville. The 
common schools are directed by a State superintend- 
ent of education, and the local machinery consists 
of county boards and district trustees. ^ There are 
fifty separate school districts, self-governing or regu- 
lated by special Acts, as Montgomery, Birmingham, 
etc. Separate State institutions for both white and 
negro deaf, dumb, and blind are located at Talladega. 
A Reform School for white boys is conducted at East 
Lake. A separate agricultural experiment station 
is maintained at Uniontown. Expenditures have 
been made by the State for educational purposes for 
the fiscal year ending 30 September, 1906, as follows: 
public, or common, school system, $1,215,115.92; 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, $20,280.00; Uni- 
versity of Alabama, $27,000.00; Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind institutions, $71,322.50; Alabama Girls’ Indus- 
trial School, $25,000.00; Alabama Industrial School 
for White Boys, $8,000.00. 

In addition to the institutions maintained from 
the public treasury, there are the following lugher 
institutions supported and controlled by religious 
denominations: Spring Hill College, near Mobile; 
St. Bernard College, Cullman; McGill Institute, 
Mobile; St, Joseph’s College for Negro Catechists, 
Montgomery (Catholic); Southern University, Greps- 
boro; North Alabama Conference College, Birming- 
ham; Athens Female College, Athens; and Alabama 
Conference Female College, Tuskegee (Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South) ; Howard College, East 
Lake; and Judson Female College, Marion (Baptist); 
Noble Institute, Anniston (Protestant Episc<mal); 
Synodical College for Men, Anniston, and Isbell 
CoUege, Talladega (Presbyterian). Several institu- 
tions of high grade are conducted as private enter- 
prises, notably the Marion Military Institute. Col- 
leges of medicine and pharmacy are located in Bir- 
mingham and Mobile; and a school of dentistry at 
Birmingham. Theological courses are offered at 
Howard College (Baptist); schools of music and art, 
and business colleges are in operation in Birmingham, 
Montgomery, and Mobile. A law department is 
naaintained at the State University.^ 

Co-education obtains in all State institutions, ex- 
cept in the Alabama Girls’ Industrial School and the 
Livingston State Normal School. There are several 
schools for the higher education of negroes in addi- 
tion to the three normal schools above noted, namely: 
Talladega College, Talladega; Alabama Baptist Nor- 
mal and Theological School, Selma; Academic and 
Industrial Institute, Kowaliga; Calhoun Coloured 
School, Calhoun; and Normal Industrial Institute, 
Snow Hin, The Theological School at Selma, as the 
name implies, has a theological department; the 
Stillman Institute is conducted under the auspices 
of the Presbyterian Church (white) for the education 
of negro preachers, and St. Joseph’s College, at 
Montgomery, is a Catholic institution for the train- 
ing of negro catechists. 

RELiGioisr - — The Catholic Church on the Alabama 
Gulf Coast dates from the coming of Iberville’s 
colony in 1699. He was accompanied by Father 
Anastase Douay, who had once been an explorer 
with La Salle. Catholic missionaries were abroad in 
the Mississippi Valley prior to this date, and Biloxi 
had hardly been located when Father Antony Davion 
made his appearance. He and Father Doug^ min- 
istered to the spiritual wants of the colonists until 


1704, and even after, but in this year came the induc- 
tion, by Davion, of De La Vente as priest of a church 
formally set up at Fort Louis. This step was taken 
in consequence of the erection of Mobile into a 
canonical parish by the Bishop of Quebec. From 
this time on the Church has a continuous history in 
Mobile. La Vente alternated with Alexander Huve, 
his assistant, until 1710, while the later continued 
to about 1722. Father Jean Mattheu, of the Capu- 
chin Order, officiated at Mobile, 1721 to 1736; while 
Father Jean Francois and Father Ferdinand, also 
Capuchins, as well as Jesuits, were here from 1736 
to 176^ From time to time numbers of other names 
appear as officiating priests. The quaint manuscript 
records, showing births, deaths, marriages, and bap- 
tisms, are preserved in the church archives at Mobile. 
Excellent summaries and details from these records 
are to be found in Peter J. Hamilton’s “Colonial 
Mobile” (1897). After the occupation of Mobile by 
the Spanish, in 1780, and the expulsion of the British, 
the church was called the Immaculate Conception, a 
name it has since borne. After American occupa- 
tion, in 1812, for a number of years no substantial ad- 
vance was made, and in 1825, when Bishop Portier 
entered upon his office, the church in Mobile was the 
only one in Alabama, and he was the only priest. 
The church building was burned in 1827. 

The early priests were zealous missionaries, and 
with consecrated zeal they laboured to bring the 
untutored child of the forest into the fold of the 
Church. Father Davion, above mentioned, was 
first a missionary to the Tunicas. In 1709 churches 
were erected at Dauphin Island, and also ten miles 
above Mobile for a band of Apalache Indians, who 
had been earlier converted by Spanish missionaries. 
Father Charles, a Carmelite, was a missionary among 
them in 1721. There were missions at Fort Toulouse 
and Fort Tombecb^, and also at Chickasawhay. 
Father Michael Baudouin was for eighteen years 
among the Choctaws. These missions were largely 
abandoned after 1763, owing to British occupation. 
Until 1722 the parish of Mobile was a part of the 
Diocese of Quebec. In this year, with the sub- 
division of the southern country for administrative 
purposes by Law’s Company, there was a parcelling- 
out, or assignment, of the divisions to the different 
orders of the Church. The Illinois country went to 
the Jesuits; New Orleans and west of the Mississippi 
to the Capuchins, and the Mobile district to the 
Barefoot Carmelites. In a very short time a change 
was made, and Mobile was given over to the Ca- 
puchins. During Spanish occupation Mobile was in 
the Diocese of Santiago de Cuba. Later the northern 
part of the territory now embraced in the State was 
under the Archbishop of Baltimore, while the south- 
ern was under the jurisdiction oi the Diocese of 
Louisiana and Florida. In 1825 the Vicariate- 
Apostolic of Alabama and Florida was created, and 
the Reverend Michael Portier was appointed bishop. 
He was consecrated 5 November, 1826. On 15 May, 
1829, the Diocese of Mobile was created, embracing 
in its bounds West Florida and all of Alabama. 
Bishop Portier was continued in his office, and served 
until nis death, in 1859. His successors in order 
were John Quinlan (1859-1883): Dominic Manucy 
(1883-1885); and Jeremiah O’Sullivan (1885-1897). 
These men possessed marked ability and were positive 
and uplifting forces in the life of the State. The 
incumbent bishop is the Right Reverend Edward P. 
AJlen (1897). During the life of the Church in the 
State it has been served, in Mobile and at other 
points, by many priests of deep piety and extensive 
learning, and men who have contributed their part 
as well in shaping the growth of the commonwealth 
in high civic ideals. In addition to the above-named 
clergy, the following prominent members of the 
Catholic Church in Alabama ■ should be noted: 
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Father Abram J. Ryan, poet-priest; Margaret 
O’Brien Davis, author; Lucian Julian Walker, 
journalist and author; Raphael Semmes, Admiral in 
the Confederate States Navy; S. A. M. Wood and 
Alpheus Baker, Brigadier-Generals, C. S. A.; R. M* 
Sands and D. S. Troy, Lieutenant-Colonels, C. S. A.; 
Wm. R. Smith, poet, historian, lawyer, political 
leader, and Colonel, C. S. A; Frank P. O’Brien, 
political leader and journalist. Arthur and Felix 
McGill are the names of the founders and patrons of 
McGill Institute at Mobile. The Catholic population 
of the State at the present writing is 28,397, 

In educational and benevolent enterprises the 
Catholic Church of Alabama has an enviable record. 
Institutions devoted to charity and education under 
its direction are as follows: Spring Hill College, St. 
Bernard College, Academy of the Visitation, and 
McGill Institute, at Mobile; St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
at Birmingham; Providence Infirmary, at Mobile; and 
St. Margaret’s Hospital, at Montgomery. Convents 
and schools are conducted in Montgomery and 
Birmingham by the Sisters of Loretto, in Selma by 
the Sisters of the Sacred Heart, in Cullman by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, and in Tuscumbia by the 
Sisters of St. Benedict. An asylum for boys is con- 
ducted at Mobile by the Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart; and for girls by the Sisters of Charity, of 
Emmittsburg, Md. St. Joseph’s College for negro 
catechists is located near Montgomery. A Catholic 
newspaper, The Messenger, is published in the same 
city. 

Protestant and other religious efforts. — From the 
very first arrival of American emigrants the Prot- 
estant denominations were represented, but it was 
not until 1808 that formal organization of congrega- 
tions took place. They entered the field that year 
most probably in the following order: Methodist, 
Cumberland Presbyterian, and Baptist. However, 
in the territorial period the struggle for existence on 
the part of settlers was so intense that no very gen- 
eral progress was made until the first decade of 
statehood. From 1819 to 1832 they entered upon 
a real healthy growth and expansion. A higher 
state of intellectual cultivation existed among the 
preachers. Regular houses of worship took the 
places of the makeshifts of private houses, the county 
courthouse, and the open air. The camp-meeting 
grew to be a most potent factor in awakening religious 
interest, and in advancing the cause of the churches. 
In October, 1823, the Baptist State Convention was 
organized. On 1 March, 1821, the Presbytery of 
Alabama was formed, and in 1834 the Synod of 
Alabama was set off from the Mississippi Synod. 
From its introduction into the State, in 1808, to 1832 
the Methodist Church had at various times been in 
part under the South Carolina, the Tennessee, the 
Mississippi, and the Georgia Conferences. In the 
latter year the Alabama Conference was organized. 
The Methodist Protestant Church was organized in 
Alabama in 1829. While there were numbers of 
individual Episcopalians in the State from the date 
of the occupation of its territory by Great Britain, 
it was not imtil 1825 that, in Mobile, its first Episco- 
pal church was organized, but it had no minister 
until December, 1827. A Primary Convention was 
held 25 January, 1830, and an organization effected. 
According to the most reliable information, the 
Southern B^tists in Alabama number 150,945; the 
Methodist Episcopalians, 133,000; the Southern 
Presbyterians, 15,020. The following denominations 
are also represented in the State: Unitarians, Congre- 
gationalists, Universalists, Christian Scientists, Luth- 
erans, Salvation Army, and Campbellites. Nearly 
all denominations are well represented among the 
coloured population, which also has several religious 
organizations of its own. The Jews have strong 
congregations in all of the leading towns. Sectarian 


schools have already been noted under the head of 
education. Orphan asylums and other benevolences 
are conducted by the Baptists, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, and the Salvation Army. 

State laws on subjects directly affecting religion . — 
Under the Constitution of 1901, which practically 
followed earlier instruments, it is provided (Section 2): 
“That no religion shall be established by law; that 
no preference shall be given by law to any religious 
sect, society, denomination or mode of worship; that 
no one shall be compelled by law to attend any place 
of worship, nor to pay any tithes, taxes or other rate 
for building or repairing any place of worship, or 
for maintaining any minister or ministry; that no 
religious test shall be required as a qualification to 
any ofBce or public trust under this State; and that 
the civil rights, privileges and capacities of any 
citizen shall not be in any manner affected by his 
religious principles”. In the courts testimony is 
required to be given under oath or affirmation. No 
search warrant can issue unless supported by oath. 
AU executive, legislative, and judicial ofiicers are 
required to take an oath to support the Constitu- 
tions of the United States, and of the State, and to 
faithfully discharge the duties of the office. By 
statute the word “oath” includes “affirmation”. 
(See 71 Ala. Reports, 319, for discussion of nature 
and character of an oath.) The observance of Sun- 
day is not directly enjoined, but the sanctity of the 
day is recognized in the prohibition against the 
working of a child, apprentice, or servant, except in 
“the customary domestic duties of daily necessity 
or comfort, or works of charity”, also in the pro- 
hibition against shooting, hunting, gaming, card- 
playing, or racing, or keeping open store or market 
(except by druggists) on that day. It is to be ob- 
served that these provisions “do not apply to the 
running of railroads, stages, or steamboats, or other 
vessels navigating the waters of this State, or any 
manufacturing establishment which requires to be 
kept in constant operation”. There is no statute 
against blasphemy or profanity, as such, these sub- 
jects being regulated as at common law. There is 
no constitutional or statutory provision requiring 
the use of prayer in the State Senate and House 
of Representatives, but it has always been customary 
for each body to provide for such a service to be held 
at the opening of the day’s session. Usually the 
clergymen of the capital city, without discrimina- 
tion, are asked to alternate. Among other holidays, 
Sunday, Christmas, and Good Friday, are set apart 
by statute for public observance. 

Laws on subjects affecting religious work. — Members 
of any church or religious society, or the owners of 
a graveyard, may become incorporated by comply- 
ing with a liberal statute on the subject, and may 
hold real and personal property not to exceed 
S50,000 in value. The property of institutions de- 
voted exclusively to religious, educational, or charita- 
ble purposes is exempt from taxation to a limited, 
yet liberal, extent. Ministers in charge of churches 
are exempt from jury duty. Military service is 
voluntaiy. Marriage between whites and negroes 
is prohibited. Le^slative divorce is not allowed 
under the constitution. With certain limitations the 
following are the statutory pounds for divorce: 
physical and incurable incapacity, adultery, volun- 
tary abandonment, imprisonment in the penitentiary, 
the commission of the crime against nature, habitual 
drunkenness, and cruelty. The Constitution pro- 
hibits the appropriation of public school funds in sup- 
port of any sectarian or denominational school. 
Liberal charters of incorporation are allowed to 
charitable institutions, and their property is exempt 
from taxation as above, but no public funds can be 
appropriated to any charitable institution “not under 
the absolute control of the State”. Cemeteries are 
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not subject to taxation. The sale of liquors is regu- 
lated by State, county, and municipal license. 
Special prohibition laws, local dispensaries, and local- 
option laws are in operation in various parts of the 
State. A State penitentiary is maintained. State 
and county con\’icts, under general or local regula- 
tions, are worked in the mines, in lumber camps, on 
the public roads, on farms, and in factories. A re- 
form school for white boys is conducted by the State 
at East Lake. Insane hospitals, for the whites at 
Tuscaloosa, and for the negroes at Mt. Vernon, are 
generously supported by the State. Liberal regula- 
tions obtain on the subjects of wills of real and 
personal property, limited to soundness of mind, and 
to persons of twenty-one years, in the case of realty, 
and eighteen years, in the case of personalty. De- 
vises may be made to any person or corporation 
capable by law of holding real estate. The Supreme 
Court has held that a bequest to “the Baptist 
Societies for Foreign and Domestic Mssions and the 
American and Foreign Bible Society is valid; also 
one to “Pilgrim’s Rest Association”, and also one 
for the erection of monuments to certain named per- 
sons. But in the case of Festorazzi vs. St. Joseph’s 
Church (104 Ala., 327), it was held that a bequest 
to a church to be expended in saying Mass for the 
repose of the testator's soul is invalid, because the 
church might apply the fimd to other uses, and thus 
defeat the testator’s intent. 

Alabama Historical Society, Transactions (1898-1904) and 
Miscellaneous Collections (1901); Behney, Handbook of Ala- 
bama (1892); Brewer, Alabama (1872); Brown, History of 
Alabama for Schools (1900); Joel C. Du Bose, Sketches of 
Alabama History (1901); John W. Du Bose, Life and Times 
of Wm. L. Yancey (1892); Fleming, Civil War and Recon- 
struction in Alabama (1905); Garrett, Public Men in Alabama 
(1872); H.A.LBERT AND T, H. Ball, Creek War of 1813 and 
1814 (1895); Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1897); Hodgson, 
Cradle of the Confederacy (1876); McCorvey, Government of 
the People of Alabama (1895); Miller, History of Alabama 
(1901); Monette, History of the Valley of the Mississippi 
(1848); Owen, Bibliography of Alabama (1898); Pickett, 
History of Alabama, ed. by Owen (1900); Riley, History of 
the Baptists of Alabama (1895); Shea, Catholic Missions (1854), 
and History of the Catholic Church within the United States 
^886-92); West, History of Methodism in Alabama (1898); 
Whitaker, History of me Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Alabama (1898). 

Thomas M. Owen. 

Alabanda, a titular see of Caria in Asia Minor, 
supposed to be the present Arab-Hissar. A list of 
its bishops is known from 451 to 879. In antiquity 
its inhabitants were noted for their habits of luxury. 
It was the seat of a district court in imperial times 
and a very flourishing town. 

Smith, Diet of Greek and Rom. Geogr., I, 81; Lequien, 
Oriens Christianus (1740), I, 91. 

Alabaster (Gr. dXd^ao’TpoSj-ov; Lat. alabaster j'-trum; 
of uncertain origin). The substance commonly 
known as alabaster is a fine-grained variety of gyp- 
sum (calcium sulphate) much used for vases and 
other ornamental articles. Oriental alabaster, the 
alabastrites of the classical writers, is a translucent 
marble (calcium carbonate) obtained from stalagmitic 
deposits; because of its usually banded structure, 
which gives it some resemblance to onyx, it is also 
called onyx marble, or simply, though incorrectly, 
onyx. From remote times it was highly esteemed 
for decorative purposes. Among the ancients Ori- 
ental alabaster was frequently used for vases to 
hold unguents, in the belief that it preserved them; 
whence the vases were called alabasters, even when 
made of other materials. Such was the ^^alabastrum 
unguenti” (Matt., xxvi, 7; Mark, xiv, 3; Luke, vii, 
37), with which the sinful woman anointed the Sav- 
iour. The vase, however, though probably of ala- 
baster, was not necessarily of that material, as our 
English translation “alabaster box of ointments” 
seems to imply. 

Thomas in Via., Diet, de la Bible, I, 330. 

F. Bechtel. 


Alagoas, The Diocese of. — A South American dio- 
cese, in eastern Brazil, dependent on Bahia. By a 
decree of Leo XIII, Postremis hisce temporibus, 2 July, 
1900, it was separated from the Diocese of Olinda. 
It comprises the State of Alagoas, bounded by 
Pernambuco on the north and north-west, the Atlantic 
on the south-east, and Sergipe on the south-west. 
Area, 22,583 square miles. Population (1890), 
648,009. Monsi^or Castilho^ de Brandao, the first 
bishop, who resides at Maceio, the capital, a town 
of 12,000 inhabitants, was consecrated at Belem 
de Para, 7 Sept., 1894, and transferred to this see, 
5 June, 1901. 

Battandier, Ann. Pontif. Cath., 1906. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Alagona, Pietro, theologian, b. at Syracuse, 1549; 
d. in Rome, 19 October, 1624. He entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1564, taught philosophy and 
theology, and was Rector of Trapani. His first 
works were published under the family name of his 
mother, Givarra. Later on he used his own name, 
Alagona, and is best known for his Compendium of 
the works of Martin Aspilcueta, who was a doctor 
of theology in Navarre. This Martin Aspilcueta 
was the uncle of St. Francis Xavier, The “Enchiri- 
dion, seuManuale Confessariorum, ” which was com- 
piled by Alagona, went through at least twenty-three 
editions. A translation of it into French, by Legard, 
was condemned by the Parliament of Rouen, 12 Feb- 
ruary, 1762. He also published a compendium of 
the “Summa,” which ran through twenty-five edi- 
tions, and a compendium of the whole of Canon Law 
in two volumes, quarto. In the Jesuit College of 
Palermo there is also found a treatise by Alagona 
on Logic and Physics. 

Southwell; Mongitone; Sommervogel, Bibliothbgue de 
la c. de J., I, 108 and m Diet, de thiol, cath.; Hurter, Homerv- 
clator, I, 360. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Alain Ohartier. See Chartier. 

Alain de Tlsle, (also called Alain of Lille, 
Alanus ab Insxjlis, or de Insulis, Alain von Rys- 
SBL etc.), monk, poet, preacher, theologian, and eclec- 
tic philosopher, b. probably at Lille, whence his name, 
about 1128; d. at Citeaux, 1203. Alain, there is rea^ 
son to believe, studied and taught for some time in 
Paris. In 1179 he took part in the Third Council 
of the Lateran. Later he entered the Monastery of 
Citeaux, where he died in 1202 or 1203. Alain at- 
tained extraordinary celebrity in his day as a teacher 
and a learned man; he was called Alain the Great, 
The Universal Doctor, etc. To this the legend al- 
ludes, according to which a scholar, discomfited in a 
dialectical contest, cried out that his opponent was 
“either Alain or the devil”. Alain’s principal work 
is “Ars Fidei Catholicse”, dedicated to Clement HI, 
and composed for the purpose of refuting, on rational 
grounds, the errors of Mohammedans, Jews, and 
heretics. With the same view he wrote “Tractatus 
Contra Hsereticos” and “Theologic^e Regulse”. He 
wrote two poems, “De Planctu Naturae” and “Anti- 
claudianus”. The only collection of Alain’s works 
is Migne’s somewhat uncritical edition, P. L,, CCX. 
The two poems are published by Wright in “Satiri- 
cal Poets of the Twelfth Century ”, II (Rerum Britan- 
nicarum Scriptures). There are several of Alain’s 
treatises still unpublished, for instance, “De Virtu- 
tibus et Vitiis” (Codex, Paris, Bibl. Nat., n. 3238). 
Alain’s theology is characterized by that peculiar 
variety of rationalism tinged with mysticism which 
is found in the writings of John Scotus Erigena, 
and which afterwards reappeared in the works of 
Raymond Lully. The mysticism is, perhaps, more 
in the style than in the matter; the rationalism con- 
sists in the effort to prove that all religious truths, 
even the mysteries of faith, flow out of principles 
that are self-evident to the human reason unaided 
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by revelation. His philosophy is a syncretism, or 
eclecticism^ in which the prmcipal elements are Pla- 
tonism, Aristoteleanism, and Pythagoreanism. He 
esteemed Plato as the philosopher; Aristotle he re- 
garded merely as a subtle lo^cian. His knowledge 
of Plato he derived from Martianus Capella Apuleius, 
Boethius, and the members of the school of Chartres; 
his first-hand acquaintance with the '‘Dialogues’' 
being limited to Chalcidius’s rendering of a fragment 
of the “Timseus”. He was acquainted wuth some 
of Aristotle’s logical writings and with the commen- 
taries of Boethius and Porphyry. He derived his 
Pythagoreanism from the so-called Hermetical wTifc- 
ers, Asclepius and Mercurius. Finally his mystic 
manner was influenced by Pseudo-Dionysius and 
John Scotus Erigena. 

The effect of all these influences was an attempt 
on AJain’s part to fuse into one system the various 
elements derived from different sources, without tak- 
ing much pains to find a common basis or a principle 
of organic synthesis. Thus, in psychology he gives 
at different times three different divisions of the 
faculties of the soul: a twofold {ratio ^ sensualitas), 
a threefold {sapientia, voluntas, voluptas), and a five- 
fold {sensus, imaginatio, ratio, intellectus, intelU-gen- 
tia). The soul, he teaches, is spirit; the body, matter 
(in later Platonic sense); and the bond between them 
is a physical spirit (spiritus physicus). In cosmology 
he teaches that God first created " Nature whose 
role it w’as to act as his intermediary (Dei auctoris 
vicaria) in the details of creating and organizing 
matter into the visible universe. At every step in 
this portion of his philosophy the influence of the 
neo-Pythagoreans appears. As a writer, Alain ex- 
hibited an unusual combination of poetic imagina- 
tiveness and dialectical precision. He modelled his 
style on that of Martianus Capella, though in his 
later years the influence of Boethius was, perhaps, 
predominant. He is to be enumerated among the 
medieval writers who influenced Dante. 

Baumgartner, Die Philos, d. Alanus de Insults etc. in 
Beiir. z. Gesch. d. Philos, d. M.A., (Miinster, 1896) Bd. II; 
Baumker, Handschriftliches zu den Werken des Alanus 
(Fnlda, 1894); Ubberweg, Gesch. d. Philos., (Berlin, 1905), 
Bd. II, 9 Ed,, 214 sqq.; Haurisau, Hist, de la phtl. scol. (Paris, 
1872), I, 621 sq.; De Wulf, Hist, de la phtl. scol. dans les 
Pays-Bas (Louvain, 1895), 41 sq.; Turner, Htst. of Phil. 
(Boston, 1903), 301, 302. 

William Turner. 

Alais, Peace of. See Huguenots. 

Alalis (Alalius), a titular see of Phoenicia (Pal- 
myra), whose episcopal list is known from 325 to 451. 
It was located near the Euphrates, and was a suf- 
fragan of Damascus. 

Lequien, Oriens Christ. (1740), II, 847-848. 

Alaman, Lucas, a Mexican statesman and histo- 
rian of great merit, b. at Guanajuato in Mexico, of 
Spanish parents, 18 October, 1792; d. in the city of 
Mexico, 2 June, 1853. He received his early educa- 
tion in the city of Mexico, went to Spain and France 
in 1814, and returned to America in 1815. He made 
a second voyage between 1815 and 1823; in 1824 
he became Secretary of State of the Mexican Re- 
public. Alaman was a moderate Republican, and, 
therefore, violently persecuted by the extremistic fac- 
tions in 1834, and compelled to hide for a full year. 
After 1836 he dedicated himself to literary and his- 
torical work until 1851, when Santa Ana recalled him 
to the post of Secreta:^ of State. His two monu- 
mental works are: “ Disertaciones sobre la Historia 
delaRepublicamexicana” (Mexico, 1844), and “His- 
toria de Mexico, desde los primeros movimientos que 
prepararon su independencia en el ano de 1808, hasta 
la 4pqca preserite” (Ibid., 1849). With the excep- 
tion of the ^ribw antiquated) conceptions of the primi- 
tive condition of the Mexican Indians, these works 
are of standard value. 

Diccionario untversal de historia y de geografia (Mexico, 
1853), I, IniroducHoh, An obituary of Alaman; Memoriae 


de la academia^ mexicana (Mexico, 1878), I, 4; Montes de 
Oca, Oracton funebre en las honras de D, Juan Ruiz de Obregon. 

An F. Bandelier. 

Alamanni, Niccolo, a Roman antiquary of Greek 
origin, b. at Ancona, 12 January, 1583; d. in Rome, 
1626. He was educated in Rome at the Greek Col- 
lege, founded by Grego^ XIII, but was ordained 
deacop and priest according to the Latin rite. After 
teaching Greek for some time to persons of rank, he 
was appointed secretary^ to Cardinal Borghese, and 
afterwards made custodian of the Vatican Library. 
His death is said to have been caused by too close 
attendance at the erection of the high altar of St. 
Peter’s, to which honourable duty he had been as- 
signed with orders to see that the sepulchres of the 
holy martyrs were not interfered with in the course 
of the work. He wrote a “Syntagma de Lateran- 
ensibus parietibus’^ (Rome, 1625) on the occasion of 
restorations carried out in the church of St. John 
Lateran by his patron, Cardinal Borghese, also a 
dissertation on the relative importance of the right 
and left side as exhibited in certain old papal coins 
that place St. Paul to the right of St. Peter, “De 
dextrse laevseque manus praerogativa ex antiquis Pon- 
tificum nummis Paulum Petro apostolo anteponen- 
tibus.’’ He is known in the history of classical 
literature as the editor (Lyons, 1623) of the famous 
“Anecdota” , or “ Secret History ’h of Procopius, a work 
that was violently criticized outside of Italy. 

Mor^ri, Diet, historigue G740), 1, 206; NiciusErythrceus, 
Pinacotheca Irmg. 111., I, Ixx. 

John J. a^ Becket. 

Alan, William. See Allen. 

Alan of Tewkesbury, a Benedictine abbot and 
writer, d. 1202. Alan is stated by Gervase of Can- 
terbury, a contemporary chronicler, to have been 
English by race, i. e. not of Norman, or any immi- 
grant, extraction. He is supposed to have spent 
some years at Benevento in Italy, before entering 
the Benedictine novitiate at Canterbury, where he 
became Prior in 1179. He zealously; espoused the 
cause of the clergy against Henry II in the struggle 
which led to the martyrdom of St. Thomas. He was 
removed from Canterbury to the Abbey of Tewkes- 
bury, where he could less effectively oppose Henry’s 
encroachments on the rights of the church. The 
intimacy with St. Thomas which Alan of Tewkes- 
bury enjoyed, and his almost lifelong acquaintance 
with the politico-ecclesiastical controversies of the 
time, qualified him to write the “Life of St. Thomas, 
which (as Life of Becket) is printed in the second 
volume of “Materials for the History of Thomas 
Becket edited by the Rev. J. C. Robertson (Rolls 
Series, London, 1875-85; Part I, CXC, 1475-88). 
Alan also collected and arranged a number of the 
Saint’s epistles. Critics are doubtful as to the genu- 
ineness of the other works traditionally ascribed to 
him. 

Diet, of Nat. Biog., s. v.; Gervase, Chronica, ed. Stubbs 
(JRolls Series, London, 1879-80); Robertson, preface to 
Materials for the History of Thornas Bechet. 

E. Macpherson. 

Alan of Walsingham, d. c. 1364; a celebrated ar- 
chitect, first heard of in 1314 as a junior monk at Ely, 
distinguished by his skill in goldsmith’s work, and for 
his acquaintance with the principles of mechanics. 
He afterwards turned his attention to the study of 
architecture, and in 1331, when sub-prior of his 
convent, designed and began to build the beautiful 
St. Mary’s Chapel (now Trinity Church), attached to 
the cathedral. At the same time he was engaged 
in the erection of Prior Cranden’s chapel, the new 
sacristy, and many minor works. In December, 
1321, he was elected sacristan, with sole charge of 
the fabric of the cathedral. In February, 1322, the 
great tower of the cathedral fell, and carried with it 
the choir and other attached portions of the struct- 
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ure. Instead of rebuilding the four piers, which Alarcon y Mendoza. See Ruiz de Alarcon y 
carried the Norman (square) tower — a weak point Mendoza, Juan de. 

in cathedral construction from that day to this — Alaska. I. History.— The first definite knowl- 

Alan advanced the supports, to the extent of one edge of Alaska was acquired in 1741 through the 
bay, into each arm of the cross; and by so doing he expedition under Vitus Bering, a Dane in the Rus- 
not only distributed the weight upon eight piers in- sian service, who, in that year, sailed from Okhotsk as 
stead of four, but obtained a magnificent central far as 58° 30' N. lat. A couple of years later, Si- 
octagonal hall, which he roofed with a dome sur- berian fur hunters began to coast along the mainland 
mounted by a lofty lantern. The result was not of the American continent and the Aleutian Islands 
only very beautiful, but in every sense original. It in search of the valuable sea-otter. In 1762 An- 
is almost certain that Alan never travelled beyond dreian Tolstykh, after a sojourn of three years in 
the limits of his convent, and that he was not ac- these regions, re- 
quainted, except perhaps from hearsay, with the turned to Russia, 
domed churches of the East, w^hose principles of and on his repre- 
construction, moreover, differ essentially from those sentation of the 
employed by Alan. His w’ork remains to this day commercial impor- 
unique among the cathedrals of Europe. He sub- tance of Alaska 
sequently rebuilt the bays of the choir, which had Catherine II sent 
been ruined by the fall of the great tow^er, and these an expedition to 
are admittedly amongst the most beautiful examples foster trade and 
of Decorated, or Second Pointed, English Gothic, colonization. Ri- 
In 1341 Alan was elected prior of his convent, and in val companies be- 
1344 to the bishopric of Ely, rendered vacant by the gan to dispute the 
death of Simon de Montacute. When he thus became territory, but in 
bishop-elect the works connected with the fabric of 1780 two traders, 
the cathedra] had been conducted to a successful ter- Grigor Shilikof and 
mination, leaving for his successor only the decorations Ivan Golikof, rely- 

and fittings. His election, however, was set aside ing on home influ- Seal of Alaska 



by the Pope in favour of Thomas LTsle, a Dominican 
friar, who was at Avignon with the Pope at the time. 
A similar honour was destined for Alan in 1361, but 
the choice of the convent was again overruled, and 
Simon Langham, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Cardinal, was consecrated Bishop of Ely 
in his stead. The possessions of the convent were 
said to have increased under his wise and capable 
administration. 

DuGDAiiE, Monasticon (ed. 1817), I, 468; Thomas Wals- 
IXGHAM, Hist. Anglicana in R. S., II, 104; Wharton, Anglia 
Sacra, I, Cotton. MSS., Tit. A. 1. 

Thomas H. Poole. 

Alanus de Rupe (sometimes de la Roche), b. 
about 1428; d. at Zwolle in Holland, 8 September, 
1475. Some writers claim him as a native of Ger- 
many, others of Belgium; but his disciple, Cornelius 
Sneek, O.P., assures us that he was bom in Brittany. 
Early in life he entered the Dominican Order, and 
while pursuing his studies at Saint Jacques, Paris, 
he distinguished himself in philosophy and theology. 
From 1459 to 1475 he taught almost uninterruptedly 
at Paris, LiUe, Douay, Ghent, and Rostock in 
Germany, where, in 1473, he was made Master of 
Sacred Theology. During his sixteen years of teach- 
ing he became a most renowned preacher. He was 
indefatigable in what he regarded as his special 
mission, the preaching and re-establishment of the 
Rosary, which he did with success throughout north- 
ern France, Flanders, and the Netherlands. His 
vision of the restoration of the devotion of the 
Rosary is assigned to the year 1460. Alanus pub- 
lished nothing during his lifetime, but immediately 
after his death the brethren of his province were 
commanded to collect his writings for publication. 
These were edited at different times and have occa- 
sioned much controversy among scholars. His rela- 
tions of the visions and sermons of St. Dominic, sup- 
posed to have been revealed to Alanus, are not to be 
regarded as historical. His works are published by 
Graesse in “Tr4sor des livres rares et pr^cieux”. 

Choquet, Sancti Relig. 0. P. (Douay, 1618); Quetip and 
Echard, SS. Ord. Freed., I, 849 sqq.; Annee Domimcaine 
(Lyons), 8 Septembre; La vie du B. Alain de la Roche in Le 
Roaaire (May, June, July, 1869); Schmitz, Daa Roaenhxanz- 
gebet im 15. und Anfange des 16. Jahrhunderts (Freiburg, 
1903), containing a Danish poetical version, by Master 
Michel, of materials left by Alan. 

J. T. McNicholas. 

Alarcon, Hernando de. See Coronado, Vasquez. 


ence, chiefly that 

of Rezanof, Chamberlain to the Emperor, formed 
the Russian- American Fur company, the history of 
which is the history of Muscovite domination in 
Alaska from 1780 until the sale of the territory to 
the United States in 1867. In 1786, Gerassim Pribi- 
lof, an employee of the Company, discovered the 
seM rookeries in the Bering Sea. This discovery 
occasioned the reopening of trade with China, from 
which Holland and England, by their greater facili- 
ties, had driven Russia. The fur of the seal was 
especially prized by the Chinese, who had found the 
secret of plucking and dyeing the skins, and a lucra- 
tive trade was the result. Alexander Baranof, who, 
in 1790, became general manager of the company, 
was for more than a quarter of a century the pre- 
siding genius of a commerce which extended to Cali- 
fomia and the Sandwich Islands as -well as to China. 
Kadiak Island was the first head-quarters of the Rus- 
sians in Alaska, but they afterwards established their 
capital at Sitka, on Baranof Island, where a new 
centre of Russian activity was established. Ship- 
building and various other industries were started. 
Rude agricultural implements were made for the 
Mexican and Californian trade: and bells were cast 
for the Spanish mission churches, which are said to 
be still in use. The policy of inland exploration 
pursued by the successors of Baranof turned the 
energies of the fur company into other channels, 
and necessarily reduced its dividends. The charter 
granted in 1799 had been renewed in 1821 and 1844. 
When it expired in 1864 a renewal was not granted, 
nor was it sought. Negotiations had been begun 
with the United States, which ended in the purchase 
of Alaska in 1867, for $7,200,000. The official trans- 
fer was made in October of that year. General Rous- 
seau acting for the United States and Prince Mak- 
sutof for Russia. The Russians were given two 
years to close up their business in the territory. 
M^nwhile American activity was rife; squatters and 
miners flocked into the country, and great commer- 
cial companies were organized to exploit the new 
field. These companies have made fortunes in fish- 
eries and fur-hunting, while in recent years mining 
of the various metals has been promising similar re- 
turns. 

II. Area and Accessibility. — ^According to the 
census of 1900, Alaska embraces, inclusive of the 
islands, 590,804 square miles. 'These figures repre- 
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sent all the North American continent west of the 
141st meridian of western longitude, with a narrow 
fringe of land between the Pacific and British terri- 
tory, all the islands along the coast, and the Aleutian 
chain. The acreage, according to the Governor's re- 
port for 1901, is 360,529,600. This great empire is 
equal in size to all the States east of the Mississippi. 
Its heart is a great central plateau, 600 miles long 
east to west, and 400 miles broad north to south, 
though its extreme limits are 800 by 1,000 miles; 
this does not include the Aleutian Islands — the step- 
ping stones to Asia — that stretch from its southwest- 
erly portion westward into the Pajeific about 1,500 
miles. Numerous inlets provide an easy coastwise 
intercommimication, but the chief natural highway 
is the mighty Yukon, navigable for 2,500 miles east 
to west. It divides the Alaskan territory near the 
centre, and is ice-free from June to October. Petroff 
says that at its mouth it discharges into the Bering 
Sea a greater volume of water than the Mississippi. 
Several large navigable rivers, notably the Koyukuk 
and Tanana, flow into the Yukon, but many of the 
smaller streams, running into the Bering Sea and 
the Arctic Ocean, are shallow, and available only for 
small craft, a circumstance which is retarding the 
work of prospecting and mining. Various railways 
in and through Alaska are projected, one or two of 
which are under construction. The completion of 
these new channels of inland transportation will ad- 
vance a hundredfold the interests of the country. 
Alaska is mountainous, but contains extensive river 
valleys of productive soil. From Seattle to Skagway 
is a distance of about 1,000 miles, a little more than 
from New York to Chicago; and from Seattle to the 
most distant point of Alaska is about the distance 
from New York to San Francisco. The gold-fields 
of the Yukon are reached from Seattle by ocean 
steamer, rail, and river steamer in about six days. 
It takes about twice as long to reach the placer mines 
of Nome. Communication is open during the sum- 
mer season only; in winter, transportation is carried 
on with the aid of dog-teams. 

III. Resources. — The actual wealth of Alaska 
consists in fur-seals, fisheries, and gold-mines. The 
principal breeding-ground of the fur seal is on the 
Pribilof Islands, just north of the Aleutian chain. 
From 1868 to the middle of 1903 the seals taken by 
the lessees of these islands represent a value of 
$35,000,000; other furs to the value of $17,000,000 
bring the total value of the Alaskan fur trade in this 
period to the sum of $52,000,000. These figures take 
no account of the pelagic-seal catch. The salmon 
fisheries are another source of wealth; in 1901, 19,000 
barrels of canned salmon were sent to the United 
States, and in 1905 the total value of the fish exporta- 
tion was $9,010,089. The cod-fisheries promise, by 
reason of their vast area and rich supply, to exceed 
in value those of Newfoundland or any other part 
of the world. Placer gold has been located in many 
places in Alaska — a fact which proves that the terri- 
tory is only beginning to reveal its wealth. Gold 
mines are being successfully worked in three locali- 
ties: southeastern Alaska, the Yukon river and its 
tributaries, and the Cape Nome district opposite the 
coast of Asia. The output of gold in American 
Alaska for the fiscal year 1905 was about $10,000,000. 
Its copper, coal, tin, silver, gypsum, and marble now 
enter into calculations of commerce. There is abun- 
dant supply of valuable timber, especially in south- 
eastern Alaska, but it is not yet legally available for 
export, as the public lands have not been surveyed. 
Agriculture is possible in about 100,000 square miles 
in southeastern Alaska, which owes to the “Japan 
current” its temperate climate, and which can pro- 
duce wheat, oats, grasses for cattle, and vegetables 
in great variety. The latest official reports speak 
with praise of the supplies raised at the Holy Cross 


Mission, on the Yukon. It w'ould be possible for 
the land to furnish at least a portion of the food 
supply needed by the present population. The total 
w’ealth accruing to the United States from its Alaskan 
possessions between 1867 and 1905 is calculated at 
nearly $160,000,000, about equally accredited to furs, 
fish, and gold. During the fiscal year of 1903 the 
bulk of trade, export and import, amounted to about 
$21,000,000. In 1891, Dr. Sheldon Jackson intro- 
duced reindeer from Siberia into northern Alaska, 
but their usefulness, ^ a means of transportation 
and a source of supplies for miners and natives, is 
still a matter of experiment. The animals are farmed 
out in herds to the various mission centres on the 
Yukon, along the Bering coast, and on Kotzebue 
Sound. Reindeer moss, indigenous to northwestern 
Alaska, furnishes abundant food for those animals, 
whose numbers now reach about 6,000. 

IV. Climate. — Alaska offers a great variety of cli- 
mates. Along the southern and southeastern coasts 
the “Japan current” distributes a part of its equa- 
torial heat, and creates on the fringe of islands, and 
for some twenty miles inland, a distinctly temperate 
zone. The mean temperature of Sitka is 32® Fahren- 
heit. Winter opens with December, and the snows 
are gone by May, except on the mountain-sides. 
Little of the warmth of the “Japan current” reaches 
north of the Aleutian range. The winter in the Yu- 
kon and Seward Peninsula is rigorous and long; the 
summer warm and brief. The winter sun rises in 
the Yukon valley from 9.30 to 10, and sets between 2 
and 3- The summer sun rises at 1.30 in the morning 
and sets at 10 in the evening, and the twenty hours 
of daylight are followed by a diffused twilight. In 
general, the changes of climate in the north are 
rapid and extreme, the mean summer temperature 
being from 60°“--70® Fahrenheit, wMle the winter cold 
registers as low as 50° and 60° below zero, and near 
the Arctic Circle still greater extremes are met with, 
the thermometer reaching 70° below zero. However, 
owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, the intense 
cold is not disagreeable, and white men in those 
northern regions experience no inconvenience in trav- 
elling over the tundras with their dog-teams and sleds. 

V. Government and Revenue. — Alaska, though 
called a territory, is properly known as the “Dis- 
trict of Alaska ”. It has no legislature and no 
territorial form of government, but is governed 
directly by Congress, and locally administered by a 
governor, assisted by a secretary, and a surveyor- 
general, United States marshals, and attorneys, 
appointed by the President, subject to the approval 
of the Senate. It constitutes a judicial district, 
with three subdivisions and three courts. The 
Governor is required to make an annual report to 
the Secretary of the Interior. The capital is Sitka, 
on Baranof Island, a city founded by the Russian 
Governor of that name in 1799, and the oldest town 
in Alaska. The sale of liquor to the natives is 

f overned by special regulations. From 1867 to 30 
une, 1903, the Government revenues amounted to 
$9,555,909, of which $7,597,331 were paid in as a 
tax on fur seals, and $528,558 as customs. 

VI. Education. — ^The pupils are under the official 
supervision of a United States general agent for 
education in Alaska, who resides at Washington, In 
1905 there were fifty-one public schools, with sixty- 
two teachers and 3,083 pupils. From 1884 to 1901 
Congress made a small annual grant for the support 
of these schools, but in 1901 an act was passed by 
which license fees collected from unincorporated 
towns were to be applied in part to the establfeh- 
ment and maintenance of schools for “the education 
of white children and children of mixed blood who 
lead a civilized life”. Such schools are placed in 
charge of the Governor of Alaska as ex-officio super- 
intendent of education. By the same act the edu- 
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cation of the Eskimos and Indians remained under among their misguided votaries credit for infallibility 
the control of the Secretary of the Interior, and and makes them in the eyes of believers mediators 
provision is made for the work by an annual appro- between the visible and invisible worlds. Ivan 
priation ($50,000 in 1905). The principal elements Petroff, in his ‘‘Population, Resources, etc. of 
of this public education for the natives are the teach- Alaska’^ (embodied m the United States Census Re- 
ing of the English language, spoken and written, and port for 1880),^ describes the Shamanistic ceremonies 
the arts of reindeer-herding and transportation, help- of initiation, incantations, etc. Veniaminof (John 
ful at once to the white man and the native (State- Popoff) the most authoritative Russian writer on 
ment 351 of the Commissioner of Education to the Alaska, says: “It was a very rare occurrence that 
Secretaiy of the Interior, 30 June, 1905, 26-48). the son of a Shaman adopted the trade of his 
VII. Natiwe Tribes — Pagan Superstitions, etc. father. Probably the Shaman on his death-bed 
— The Alaskan aborigines fall under four main forbade his son to do so, explaining to him the worst 
divisions or groups: (1) The Aleuts, w^ho occupy the side of his position, and turning his desires in another 
whole of the Aleutian Island, the north coast of the direction. Many of the Shamans called their occu- 
Aaskan Peninsula from Cape Stroganof westward, pation the service of the devil, and told the young 
and its southern coast from Pavlof Bay westward; men that nobody who had any fear or apprehension 
(2) the Ten^a, or western Athabascans, who are must lay claim to the title of Shaman, and that they 
spread over the interior of the territory on both sides themselves had not adopted the profession volun- 
of the Yukon river as far west as Koserefsky. A tarily, but because they were powerless to resist 



belt of Eskimo hems them in on the northwest and the devil.'* There were, of course, numerous errors 
south and separates them completely from the ocean in a religion allied to such practices. Nevertheless 
except at one point near Cook's Inlet on the North we do not subscribe to the statement (p. 13) in “Hand- 
Pacific; (3) the Thlinkets, or Koloshes, as the Rus- book 84 on Alaska", issued by the Bureau of Ameri- 
sians called them, who people the islands and coast can Republics, Washington (1880): “Except as their 
of southeastern Alaska ; (4) the Eskimo, or Innuits, ideas are modified by relations and intercourse with 
who are scattered along the coast line from Alaska white people they have no religion, unless certain 
to Labrador. These different groups are subdivided definite superstitions, having no connection with any 
into families, subdivisions which are based mainly idea of a supreme spiritual being, be called religion." 
on linguistic differences. like most northern sav- On the contrary, it can be seen in the writings of 
ages they were at one time, and still are in some de- Petroff, Holemberg, and Veniaminof that they 
^ee, addicted to Shamanisna, or sorcery, which enters possess certain elements of religion. Thus, every 
intimately into all their relations, personal, social, and tribe recognized a Creator, termed in the traditions 
civil. ^ An occult influence, they believe, resides in of the coast, Nunalukhta; throughout the archi- 
certain persons and is hereditary, being transmitted pelagic circle, Agoughouk; among the Kadiaks, 
with its mysteries and paraphernalia (masks, drums, Shliam-Shoa; and along the narrow strip to the south- 
straps, bones, etc.) to sons and grandsons. It en- east, the Yeshl, or Yehl. They held an immortality 
ables thern to reveal the future, to discover lost or and a state of retributive rewards and punishments 
hidden things, and with preternatural assistance to even beyond the grave, and this in the uncommon 
avoid misfortunes or disasters. It ensures them case of cremation of the body. They exhibited at 
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times a wonderfully elaborate moral code. This is 
especially true of the Hydah branch of the Thlinkets, 
who, ethnologically, are the most interesting branch 
of the AlasSan natives. They inhabit Prince of 
Wales Island, and their haunts are visited yearly by 
hundreds of tourists. The myths attached to their 
origin — the story of the descent of their families, one 
from the bear, another from the whale, a third from 
the raven, and so on; and the elaborate totem system 
resulting therefrom, with far-reaching clan restric- 
tions — have given the Hydahs a special place among 
the aboriginal peoples. The totem system, with its 
well-known poles, or carved tree trunks, originated 
vdth the Hydahs, but in course of time extended to 
the rest of the Thlinket group. There were three 
kinds of carved poles: the historical, the death, and 
the pedigree, or totem, pole, the last giving the line 
of descent of the mother’s family. Children were 
always known by the totem of the mother. Many 
of those poles are still standing, but the combinations 
of figures of birds and other living things, distorted 
beyond recognition, are no longer intelligible. The 
encroachments of modern methods and intercourse 
wdth the white races have made the Thlinket group 
more or less oblivious of the past. The totem system 
is dying out; even the family totem is falling into 
disuse. It was the cause of much injustice and 
suffering owing to the unequal and unjust distribu- 
tion of property. Among the traditions of the 
Alaskan tribes resemblances can be traced to cer- 
tain Biblical narratives—the creation of light, the 
fall of man, the deluge, the confusion of tongues, the 
dispersion of races, etc. Polygamy was common in 
a more or less exaggerated form. In northern 
Alaska it is no longer so common, though it some- 
times occurs. Matrimony, until ratified by the birth 
of chilcken, is not looked on as being indissoluble, 
but rather as a sort of espousals. There was also a 
belief in metempsychosis. They held, with most 
savages, that it is a strict duty to revenge insult or 
injury. The hardships to v^hich females were sub- 
jected at critical periods are appalling, and may 
explain their premature old age. 

VIII. Missions. — (1) Russian Mission. — Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Alaska in 1794. A few 
spasmodic attempts were made prior to that date by 
Russian traders, notably Glottof, but, according to 
the candid chronicler Veniaminof already quoted, it 
was not so much Christian ardour as business consid- 
erations that induced the Russians to persuade the 
Aleuts to accept baptism. The converted natives 
were always more manageable. They became at- 
tached, to a certain extent, to their godfathers, and 
gave their trade exclusively to them. The fet 
serious attempt to Christianize the Alaskan tribes 
was made by Shelikof, one of the organizers of the 
Russian American Fur Company, who, in 1787, peti- 
tioned the Russian Synod to send missionaries to 
convert the Aleuts. He promised to provide them 
with transportation and to support them in their 
new field. In a ukase, dated June, 1793, Catherine II 
instructed the Metropolitan Gabriel to select the best 
material for the mission, and in 1794 a band of ten, 
eight ecclesiastics and two laymen, under the guid- 
ance of Archimandrite Ivassof, left St. Petersburg 
for Okhotsk, whence they sailed for Kadiak. This 
large island was for some years the head-quarters of 
the Russian- American Fur Company, and from it the 
monks dispersed in different directions under the pro- 
tection of the fur hunters. Makar proceeded to Un- 
alaska and began to baptize the natives; another, 
Juvenal, laboured among the natives of Iladiak Is- 
land and those on Cook’s Inlet. This missionary was 
murdered two years later for trying to put down 
polygamy. He was a man of great energy, and did 
more to spread the Russian doctrines than the rest 
of his companions. In 1798 Ivassof, the leader, was 


promoted to the rank of Archbishop of Irkutsk, in 
Siberia, but was lost at sea the following year. Mis- 
sionary w'ork remained in abeyance until the arrival 
of Alexander Baranof, who asked for a priest for 
Sitka, the new head-quarters of the Fur Company. 
In 1816, Sobolof, the first Russian-Greek missionary, 
apparently, who laboured among the Thlinkets, 
reached southeastern Alaska. In 1823 Ivan Veni- 
aminof, the most distinguished of the Russian eccle- 
siastics in Alaska, known as the ‘'Enlightener of 
the Aleuts ”, arrived at Unalaska. During his career 
of nearly thirty years he displayed intense zeal. He 
was instrumental in spreading Christianity over a 
vast extent of territory, visiting not only the Aleu- 
tian Islands, but all the coast of the mainland from 
Bristol Bay to the Kuskokwim. Veniaminof was a 
man of exceptional ability. He mastered the Aleut 
and Thlinket languages, translated portions of the 
New Testament, composed a catechism and hj^nal, 
and began an exhaustive research into the traditions, 
beliefs, superstitions, etc. of the natives of the Aleu- 
tian group. In 1840, after the division of the diocese 
of Irkutsk, he was consecrated Bishop of Kamchatka, 
the Kurile and Aleutian Islands, and assumed, after 
the Russian custom, the name of Innocentius. Dur- 
ing his sojourn in southeastern Alaska, he devoted 
himself with great zeal to the conversion of the 
Thlinkets. He established at Sitka a seminary for 
the training of natives and half-breeds for the Rus- 
sian priesthood, an institution which was maintained 
for many years. In 1852, he was transferred to 
Yakutsk, and died in 1879, Metropolitan of Moscow. 
Veniaminof, of whom there exists a biography, is 
highly venerated as a man and a writer. Petroff 
says of him, however, that the success of his work 
of conversion was only temporary and was confined 
altogether to the time of his presence among the 
natives. In 1859, Archimandrite Peter, Rector of 
the seminary at Sitka, was made bishop of that place. 
He was succeeded, in 1867, by Bishop Paul. In 1870 
his successor. Bishop John, took the title of Bishop 
of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. An iihportant 
event was the transfer, in 1872, of the head-quarters 
of the Russian missions from Sitka to San Francisco. 
Bishop Nestor was sent thither, in 1879, in charge 
of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands; he was lost at 
sea in 1882. In 1888 Bishop Vladimir was ap- 
pointed to the same office; in 1891 , Bishop Nicholas; 
in 1898, Bishop Tikhon; and in 1904, Bishop Inno- 
cent. In 1893 Russian orphanages were opened at 
Sitka, Kadiak, and Unalaska; and in 1894, a Russian 
church and school at Juneau. Parochial schools are 
attached to every Russian church. The Report on 
Education for 1903 (2352-53) enumerates in Alaska 
thirty schools, with 740 pupils, and adds that there 
are sixteen parishes in Alaska with 10,225 parishion- 
ers. The Czar still maintains a salaried hierarchy 
there, but his influence is destined to dwindle away 
before American Missionaiy endeavours. 

(2) Protestant Missions . — Several of the Protestant 
sects, notably the Moravian, Presbyterian, Swedish, 
Evangelical, Congregational, and Episcopal, are at 
work in various parts of Alaska. Their mission sta- 
tions extend up the Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers, 
and along the main coast as far north as Cape Prince 
of Wales and Point Barrow. The Presbyterians, who 
landed in that country in 1878, have been the most 
successful. They have strongly organized missions 
in southeastern Alaska. The late Governor of the 
territory, John B. Brady, was a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary for years; and the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, 
another Presbyterian missionary, is Superintendent 
of Education for the territory. 

(3) Catholic Missions . — Prior to the cession of 
Alaska to the United States, no Catholic priest had 
sojourned in the territory. In 1872, Francis Mercier, 
chief agent of the Alaska Commercial Company at 
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Nuklukhoyit, alarmed at the constantly threatening 
attitude of the Ten’a on the Yukon and Tanana, 
took steps to introduce Catholic missionaries among 
them. He invited the Oblates of Mary Immaculate 
to take up the work. In the autumn of 1871 
Bishop Glut, of the Athabascan-MacKenzie district, 
with two companions, Father Lecorre and an In- 
dian interpreter named Silvain, crossed over the 
mountains and wintered at Fort Yukon, The fol- 
lowing spring the three sailed down the Yukon river 
to Nuklukhoyit, where they met a large number of 
natives from the Tanana and Koyokuk districts. 
They then continued their journey down the river, 
instructing both Ten^a and Eskimo adults and bap- 
tizing their children. Notwithstanding the^ oppo- 
sition shown by the Shamans and the Russianized 
natives, the Oblates considered the prospects so 
bright that they decided to establish stations on the 
Yukon. After spending a year in reconnoitring, 
Bishop Glut returned to his ovni missions, leaving 
Father Lecorre in residence at St. Michael at the 
mouth of the river. The missionary remained there 
until 1874, when the news came to him^ that the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Alaskan territory had 
been entrusted to the Bishop of Victoria, the saintly 
Charles John Seghers, who ultimately gave up his 
life in the work. In July, 1877, this prelate, with 
one companion, Father Mandart, made a preliminary 
voyage to St. Michael, and went up the river as 
far as Nulato. During the following winter he visited 
many native villages, and in doing so underwent 
severe privations. Before his return to civilization, 
he promised the Ten’a that he would establish mis- 
sions among them. In the interval Bishop Seghers 
was transferred to Oregon City as Coadjutor to Arch- 
bishop Blanchet. However, his first visit to Alaska 
produced immediate results. In 1878 Father Althoff 
went to reside at Wrangel, in southeastern Alaska, 
from which point he visited the Cassiar country and 
the coast. He was transferred to Juneau in 1885, 
where he was joined by Father Heynen, who was 
sent to aid him in his labours at Sitka. These two 
apostolic men were the pioneers of the Church in 
southeastern Alaska. They lived in a log cabin, in 
the utter isolation of primitive missionary life, 
preaching the Gospel to Thlinket and white man 
alike. In September, 1886, Father Althoff brought 
to Juneau the Sisters of St. Ann, for the service of 
the new hospital, and thenceforth always ascribed 
his success to their faithful co-operation. The names 
of those devoted women — Sister M. Zeno, Sister M. 
Bonsecours, and Sister M. Victor — all three of whom 
are still living (1906), deserve to be recorded. Bishop 
Seghers had meanwhile secured his reappointment 
to the See of Victoria, and resumed his plans, long 
delayed, for the conversion of the Alaskan tribes. 
He invited the Society of Jesus to undertake the 
work of evangelizing the territory. In July of that 
year, the prelate — now Archbishop Seghers — accom- 
panied by two Jesuits, Fathers Paschal Tosi and 
Aloysius Robaut, and a hired man named Fuller, 
started over the Chilcoot Pass for the headwaters 
of the Yukon. It was decided that the two Jesuits 
should remain for the winter at the mouth of the 
Stewart river, while the Bishop, with the servant 
Fuller, should proceed in haste to Nulato, not merely 
to k^p the promise he had made the Ten ’a six years 
previously, but to forestall the members of a sect 
who contemplated establishing themselves at that 
spot^ . During the 1,100-mile journey, Fuller devel- 
oped symptoms of insanity and at times threatened 
the Archbishop insolently. At Yessetlatoh, near the 
mouth of the Koyukuk, they took up quarters in 
an abandoned fishing cabin. On the morning of 
25 November Fuller aroused the prelate from his 
sleep, pointed a rifle at him, and shot him through 
the heart. Death was instantaneous. The remains 


of the murdered Archbishop were taken down the 
Yukon river to St. Michael, whence, two years 
later, they were transferred to the crypt of the ca- 
thedral in Victoria, B. C. The murderer was sub- 
sequently tried, convicted, and sentenced to ten 
years' imprisonment. This tragedy changed the con- 
dition of mission work in Alaska; new and compli- 
cated problems presented themselves to the Jesuits. 
Father Tosi went to Europe, where he met the presi- 
dent of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
at Lyons, who contributed 84,000 towards the sup- 
port of the Alaskan Missions. A decree of the Prop- 
aganda, dated 17 July, 1894, raised Alaska to a 
Prefecture Apostolic, with Father Tosi, S.J., as the 
first incumbent of the office. He exercised his duties 
as Prefect Apostolic until March, 1897, when he re- 
signed, owing to failing health, and died, at the age 
of fifty-one, at Juneau, 14 January, 1898. The Very 
Rev. John B Ren4, S.J., w'as appointed in his place. 
He resigned in March, 1904, and was succeeded by 
the present incumbent, the Very Rev. Joseph R. Cri- 
mont, S.J. The conditions of the Alaskan mission 
have changed greatly since the advent of the first 
missionaries. The discovery of placer gold-mines 
and the influx of miners into Alaska, during the past 
six years, have robbed Alaska of much of its primi- 
tive isolation. There are resident Jesuit priests at 
Juneau, Douglas, Fairbanks, Nome, Skagway, St. 
Michael, and Seward. From these centres white 
missions are attended at Ketchikan, Wrangel, Eagle 
City, Circle City, Fort Yukon, Forty Mile Post, 
Golden City, Council City, Sitka, Haines, Valdez, 
Chenilia, Kliketari, Pastolik, Picmetallic, Stebben, 
etc. Among the native tribes there are also mis- 
sions, exclusively Ten 'a, on the Yukon at Koserefsky 
and Nulato. The Eskimo in the Nome district on 
the Kuskokwim and in the Yukon Delta are also 
attended by Jesuit Fathers and Brothers. In south- 
eastern Alaska, owing to lack of men and means, no 
Catholic mission among the Thlinkets has yet been 
established. A training-school for boys and girls 
exists at Holy Cross Mission near Koserefsky. The 
girls are under the care of the Sisters of St. Ann. 
These native children are taught the arts of cooking, 
sewing, etc.; the boys, with the Jesuit lay brothers 
as instructors, are taught gardening, carpentry, and 
smithing of various kinds. The lives of the mis- 
sionaries who are devoting themselves exclusively 
to the native population alre lives of intense isola- 
tion, but their personal sufferings and inconven- 
iences count for little when there are souls to be 
saved. 

IX. The Peepectitre Apostolic comprises the 
531,409 square miles that make up the Territory of 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. From 1867 to 
17 July, 1894, these missions were subject to the 
Bishop of Vancouver Island, B. C.; they were then 
placed in charge of a Prefect Apostolic who resides 
at Juneau. The total population is about 72,000, of 
which about 15,000 are Catholics, one-third of these 
being natives. The mission is entrusted to the So- 
ciety of Jesus. There are at present (1906) seven- 
teen Jesuit Fathers and one secular priest, in charge 
of twenty-eight stations, of which twelve are pro- 
vided with resident priests, the others being missions 
attended occasionally. Nine of the missions are pro- 
vided with chapels. Jesuit Lay Brothers (8) and 
Brothers of Christian Instruction (2) , from Ploermel 
in Brittany, attend to the Catholic education of the 
boys. The girls are in charge of Sisters of Charity 
of Providence (8), Sisters of St. Ann (22), and Ur- 
suline Sisters (3). There are five convents, two acad- 
emies (Juneau and Douglas City)^ three day schools, 
four hospitals (Juneau, Eagle, Douglas, and Nome), 
an orphanage for Indian girls, and an industrial school 
for Indian boys (Koserefsky). The total number of 
children in Catholic institutions is 288. There is as 
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yet no seminary for ecclesiastical students. The 
orphanage and mission schools are supported mainly 
by Catholic charity, and the hospitals by organized 

contributions. . r, t 

United States Bureau of American Republics, Handbook, 
1884- Alaska; Archives of the Prefecture Apostolic of Alaska; 
Devine 4.cross Widest America (Montreal, 1905). Also 
Gibbs, ’dIll, Nelson, Holmberg, with Petroff, Navy, 
and other Russian writers. 

Joseph Raphael Crimont. 


Alatri, an Italian bishopric under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the Holy See, comprising seven towns 
in the Province of Rome. The close proximity of 
this city to Rome is an argument for believing that 
Christianity was taught there at a very early date, 
though this does not compel belief in the local leg- 
ends which place the conversion of Ferentino, Alatri, 
and neighbouring towns in the apostolic age. The 
route followed by the earliest preachers of the Gospel 
in Italy is still unknown. We first meet the name 
of a bishop of Alatri in Paschasius (551) who ac- 
companied Pope Vigilius to Constantinople on the 
occasion of the controversy of the Three Chapters. 
In the church of St. Mary Major in Alatri, is pre- 
served a wooden statue of the Madonna, a splendid 
example of Roman art of the twelfth century. (See 
Fogolari, ''Sculture in legno del secolo XII”, in 
‘ LArt ”, 1903, 1, IV; also Venturi, “Storia dell 'arte 
Italiana”, III, 382.) Alatri contains 16 parishes; 
77 churches, chapels, and oratories; 64 secular priests, 
52 seminarians; 42 regular clergy; 31 lay brothers; 
81 religious (women); 30 confraternities; 1 boys' 
school (87 pupils); 3 girls’ schools (30 pupils). Pop- 
ulation, 24,000. 

Ughelli, Italia Sacra (Venice, 1722), I, 288; Cappelletti, 
Le chiese d’ltalia (Venice, 1866), VI, 433; Orlandi, Corrib 
pendiose noiizie sacre e profane delle citth dUtalia^ (Perugia, 
1770) I; Gams, Series episcoporum EcclesicB catholicoe (Ratis- 
bon, 1873), 660. „ ^ 

Ernesto Buonaittti. 



Alb, a white linen vestment with close fitting 
sleeves, reaching nearly to the ground and secured 
round the waist by a girdle. It has in the past been 
known by many various names: Unea or tunica Unea, 
from the material of which it is made; 'poderis, 

tunica talaris^ or 
simply talaris, 
from the fact of 
its reaching to 
the feet (tali, 
ankles); camisia, 
from the shirt- 
like nature of the 
garment; alba, 
(white) from its 
colour; and fin- 
ally, alba Rom- 
ana, this last 
seemingly in con- 
Alb tradistinction to 

the shorter tunics 

which found favour outside of Rome (cf. Jaff6- 
Lowenfeld, “Regesta”, 2295). Of these the name 
Alba almost alone survives. Another use of the 
word alb, commonly in the plural alhcB (vestes), 
occurs in medieval writers. It refers to the white 
garments which the newly baptized assumed on 
Holy Saturday, and wore until Low Sunday, which 
was consequently known as dominica in alhis (de~ 
ponendis), the Sunday of the (laying aside of the) 
white garments. This robe, however, will be more 
conveniently discussed under the word “Chrismal” 
(q. V.). From the usage mentioned, both Low 
Sunday and Trinity Sunday, together with the days 
preceding, seem sometimes to have been called 
Albas. Possibly our Whit-Sunday, the Sunday after 
the Pentecost baptisms, may derive its name from 
a similar practice. In this article we shall treat 


of the origin, symbolism, use, form, ornamentation, 
material, and colour of the alb. 

It IS impossible to speak positively about the 
origin of this vestment. Medieval liturgists, e. g. 
Rupert of Deutz, favoured the view that the Chris- 
tian vestments in general were derived from those 
of the Jewish priesthood, and that the alb in particu- 
lar represents the Kethonet, a white linen tunic of 
which we read in Exodus, xxviii, 39. But a white 
linen tunic also formed part of the ordinary attire of 
both Romans and Greeks under the Empire, and 
most modern authorities, e. g. Duchesne and Braun, 
think it needless to look further for the origin of 
our alb. This view is confirmed, first, by the fact 
that in the Eucharistic scenes of the catacomb 
frescoes (e. g. those indicated by Monsignor Wilpert 
in his “Fractio Panis”) the white under-tunic is 
not always found; and, secondly, by the silence of 
early Christian writers under circumstances which 
would lead us to expect some allusion to the relation 
between Jewish and Christian vestments, if any such 
were recognized (cf. Hieron., 'Ad Fabiolam,” Ep. 64, 
P. L., XXII, 607). The fact that a white linen tunic 
was a common feature of secular attire also makes 
it difficult to determine the epoch to which we must 
assign the introduction of our present alb as_ a 
distinctly liturgical garment. The word alba, in- 
deed, meets us not infrequently in connection with 
ecclesiastical vesture in the first seven centuries, 
but we cannot safely argue from the identity of 
the name to the identity of the thing. On the 
contrary, when we find mention of an alba in the 
"Expositio Missae” of St. Germanus of Paris (d. 576), 
or in the canons of the Fourth Synod of Toledo (663), 
it seems clear that the vestment intended was of 
the nature of a dalmatic. Hence we can only say 
that the "words of the so-called Fourth Synod of 
Carthage (c. 398), “ut diaconus tempore oblationis 
tantum vel lectionis albd utatur,’' may or may not 
refer to a vestment akin to our alb. The slender 
available evidence has been carefully discussed by 
Braun (Priesterlichen Gewander, 24), and he con- 
cludes that in the early centuries some sort of 
special white tunic was generally worn by priests 
under the chasuble, and that in course of time this 
came to be regarded as liturgical. A prayer men- 
tioning "the tunic of chastity,” which is assigned 
to the priest in the Stowe Missal, helps to confirm, 
this view, and a similar confirmation may be drawn 
from the figures in the Ravenna mosaics, though we 
cannot be sure that these last have been preserved 
to us unaltered. Before the time of Rabanus 
Maurus, who wrote his "De Clericorum Institu- 
tione” in 818, the alb had become an integral part 
of the priest's sacrificial attire. Rabanus describes 
it fully (P. L., evil, 306). It was to be put on after 
the amice. It was made, he says, of white linen, 
to symbolize the self-denial and chastity befitting 
a priest. It hung down to the ankles, to remind him 
that he was bound to practise good works to his 
life's end. At present the priest in putting on the 
alb says this prayer: "Purify me, 0 Lord, from all 
stain, and cleanse my heart, that washed in the 
Blood of the Lamb I may enjoy eternal delights.” 
The symbolism has evidently changed but little since 
the ninth century. 

As regards the use of the alb, the practice has 
varied from age to age. Until the middle of the 
twelfth century the alb was the vestment which all 
clerics wore when exercising their functions, and 
Rupert of Deutz mentions that, on ^eat festivals, 
both in his own monasteiy and at Quny, not only 
those who officiated in the sanctuary, but all the 
monks in their stalls wore albs. The alb was also 
worn at this period in aU religious functions, e. ^ g. 
in taking Communion to the sick, or when assisting 
at a synod. Since the twelfth century, however, the 
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cotta or surplice has gradually been substituted for 
the alb in the case of all clerics save those in greater 
orders, i. e. sub-deacon, deacon, priest, and bishop. 
At present the alb is little used outside the time of 
Mass. At aU other functions it is permissible for 
priests to wear a surplice. 

Beyond a certain enlargement or contraction as 
to lateral dimensions, no great change has taken 
place in the shape of the alb since the ninth century. 
In the Middle Ages the vestment seems to have been 
made to fit pretty closely around the waist, but it 
broadened out below so that the lower edge, in some 
cases, measured as much as five yar(^, or more, in 
circumference. No doubt in practice it was pleated 
and made to hang tolerably close to the figure. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century again, 
when voluminous garments were everyw’here in 
vogue, St. Charles Borromeo prescribed a circum- 
ference of over seven yards for the bottom of the alb. 
But his regulation, though approved, cannot be said 
to make a law for the Church at large. 

Much greater diversity has been shown in the 
ornamentation of the alb. In the early ages we 
find the lower edge decorated with a border some- 
times both rich and deep. Similar embroideries 
adorned the wrists and the caputium (head open- 
ing), i. e. the neck. In the thirteenth centuiy 
the fashion of apparels ”, which apparently origi- 
nated in the north of France, rapidly became gen- 
eral. These were oblong patches of rich brocade, 
or embroidery, sewn on to the lower part of the alb 
both before and behind. Similar patches were at- 
tached to the wrists, producing almost the effect of 
a pair of cuffs. Another patch was often sewn on 
to the breast or back, sometimes to both. To these 
apparels many names were given. The commonest 
were paruroe, plagulcB, grammata, gemmata. This 
custom, though it linger^ on for centuries, and in 
Milan survives until the present day, gave way finally 
before the introduction of lace as an ornament. 
The use of lace, though permitted, ought never to 
lose the character of a pure decoration. ^ Albs, with 
lace reaching above the knees, are not, strictly speak- 
ing, en rhgle, though there is a special decree of 16 June, 
1893, tolerating albs with lace below the cincture for 
canons at Mass, on solemn feast days. Formerly a 
decree of the Congregation of Rites prohibited any 
coloured lining behind the flounce, or cuffs, or lace 


II, 231-242 (Pans, 1900); Ivraus, Real-Encyclo- 
padte, s. V. Albe; Roh-4.ult de Fleury, La Messe (Pans, 
1889), VII, 11-26; Bock, Dve litnrgischen Gewander des Mittel- 
alters^ II, 31-50 (Bonn, 1866); Hinz, Die Schatzkammer der 
Marienkirche zu Danzig (Danzjg, 1870); Von Hefele, Bei- 
trage, II, 167-174 (Tubingen, 1864); Braun, Zeiischrxft f. 
Christ. Kunst, art. Vestments of the Castle of St. Elia, XII, 352- 
55 (1900). ^ 

Hebbert Thurston. 

Alba, Juan de. See Albi. 

Alba Julia. See Fogaras. 

Alba Pompeia, Diocese of, comprises eighty 
towns in the province of Cuneo and two in the 
province of Alexandria, in Italy. Heading the list 
of the bishops of Alba is a St. Dionysius, of whom we 
are told that after serving there for some years he 
became Archbishop of Milan. He was the Dionysius 
who so energetically opposed the Arian heresy, and 
was exiled in the year 355, by the Emperor Cons tans. 
Papebroch (Acta SS., VI, 40) disputes the reliability 
of this tradition, since a bishop of that period was 
forbidden to leave his diocese for another. A list of 
nine early bishops of Alba, from another St. Dio- 
nysius (380) down to a Bishop Julius (553) was com- 
piled from sepulchral inscriptions found in the 
cathedral of Alba towards the end of the fifteenth 
century by Dalmazzo Berendenco, an antiquarian. 
De Rossi, however, on examination proved it a 
forgery (Boll, di Arch. Crist., 1868, 45-47). The 
first bishop of Alba of whose existence we are certain 
is Lampradius who was present at the synod held 
in Rome (499) under Pope Symmachus. (Mansi, 
VIII, 235, Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiq., XII, 
400.) In the series of bishops, Benzo is notable as 
an adversary of Gregory VII and a partisan of the 
Empire in the struggle of the Investitures. (Orsi, 
^'Un libellista del sec. XI'’ in “Rivista storica 
Italiana”, 1884, p. 427.) The diocese contains 101 
parishes; 276 secular priests; 11 regulars; 403 churches 
and chapels; 10 seminaries. 

Ughelli, Italia sacra (Venice, 1722), IV, 2S1; Cappelletti, 
Le chiese d’ Italia (Venice, 1866), XIV, 159; Gams, Series 
^scoporum Ecclesice catholicce (Ratisbon, 1873), 809; Savio, 
Gli antichi vescovi d’ltalm dalle ongini al ISOO, descriiti per 
regioni (Turin, 1899), 49;_ Vernazza, Romanorum litterata 
monumenta AlhcePompeioe civitatem et agrum illustrantia (Turin, 

1787) ; Cappelli, Noiizie storiche della citth d’Alba (Turin, 

1788) . 

Ernesto Buonaiuti. 

Alba Reale. See Stuhlweissenburg. 


with which the alb might be decorated, but a more 
recent decree (12 July, 1892) sanctioned the practice. 
In point of material the alb must be made of linen 
(woven of flax or hemp); hence cotton or wool are 
forbidden. The colour must now be white. Much 
discussion has been caused by the frequent occur- 
rence in medieval inventories of albs which ap- 
parently comply with neither of these regulations. 
Not only do we read of blue, red, and even black 
albs, but albs of silk, velvet, and cloth of gold are 
frequently mentioned. It has been contended that 
in many cases such designations must be regarded 
as referring to the apparels with which the albs were 
adorned; also that tne albs of silk, velvet, etc. were 
probably tunicles or dalmatics. But there is a 
residue of cases which it is impossible to explain 
satisfactorily, and the prevalence at least of blue albs 
seems to be proved by the miniatures of early manu- 
scripts. Moreover, the use of silk and colours in- 


Alban, Saint, first martyr of Britain, suffered 
c. 304. The commonly received account of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Alban meets us as early as the pages 
of Bede's ‘^Ecclesiastical History” (Bk. I, chs. vii 
and xviii). According to this, St. Alban was a pagan 
living at Verulamium (now the town of St. Albans 
in Hertfordshire), when a persecution of the Chris- 
tians broke out, and a certain cleric flying for his 
life took refuge in Alban’s house. Alban sheltered 
him, and after some days, moved by his example, 
himself received baptism. Later on, when the gov- 
ernor’s emissaries came to search the house, Alban 
disguised himself in the cloak of his guest and gave 
himself up in his place. He was dragged before the 
judge, scourged, and, when he would not deny his 
faith, condemned to death. On the way to the place 
of execution Alban arrested the waters of a river so 
that they crossed dry-shod, and he further caused a 
fountain of water to flow on the summit of the hill 


stead of albs of white linen has lasted on in isolated on which he was beheaded. His executioner was 


instances, both in East and West, dowm to our own 
days. It may be added that, like other sacerdotal 
vestments, the alb needs to be blessed before use. 

J. Braun, Die priesterlichen Gewander des Ahendlandes 
(Fr^burg, 1897), 16^3. Iliis is the only satisfactory treatise 
which embraces the whole field. Rock, The Church of our 
(2d ed., London, 1903), I, 347-73; Duchesne, Chris- 
tian^ Wcmhip (tr., London, 1903), 381; Macalisteh, Ecdes- 
mstical Vestments (London, 1894); Marriott, Vesiiarium 
ChrisHanum (London, 1868); The Month, September, 1898, 
269-77: Barbier de Montault. ‘Le costume et les usages 


converted, and the man who replaced him, after 
striking the fatal blow, was punished with blindness. 
A later development of the legend informs us that 
the cleric’s name was Amphibalus, and that he, with 
some companions, was stoned to death a few days 
afterwards at Redbourn, four miles from St. Albans. 
What germ of truth may underlie these legends it is 
difiicult to decide. The first authority to mention 
St. Alban is Constantins, in his Life of St. Germanus 
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of Auxerre, written about 480. But the further de- 
tails there given about the opening of St. Alban’s 
tomb and the taking out of relics are later interpola- 
tions, as has recently been discovered (see Levison 
in the “ Neues Archiv ”, 1903, p. 148). Still the whole 
legend as known to Bede was probably in existence 
in the first half of the sixth century (W. Meyer, 
“Legende des h. Albanus ”, p. 21), and was used by 
Gildas before 547. It is also probable that the name 
Amphibalus is derived from some version of the 
legend in which the cleric’s cloak is called an amphi- 
balus; for Geoffrey of Monmouth, the earliest witness 
to the name Amphibalus, makes precisely the same 
mistake in another passage, converting the garment 
called amphibalus into the name of a saint. (See 
Ussher, Works, V, p. 181, and VI, p. 58; and Revue 
Celtique, 1890, p. 349.) From what has been said, 
it is certain that St. .^ban has been continuously 
venerated in England since the fifth century. More- 
over, his name was known about the year 580 to 
Venantius Fortunatus, in Southern Gaul, who com- 
memorates him in the line: — 

Albanum egregium fecunda Britannia profert. 

(Lo! fruitful Britain vaunts great Alban’s name). 
('' Carmina”, VIII, iii, 155). His feast is still kept as 
of old, on 22 June, and it is celebrated throughout 
England as a greater double. That of St. Amphi- 
balus is not now observed, but it seems formerly to 
have been attached to 25 June. In some later devel- 
opments of the legend St. Alban appears as a soldier 
who had visited Rome, and his story was also con- 
fused with that of another St. Alban, or Albinus, 
martyred at Mainz. 

Martyrdom op St. Alban. — Acta SS., 22 June, V; St.4.n- 
TON, English Menology (London, 1892), 281-282; Diet Christ 
Biog, s. V.; Diet Nat Biog., Supplem., I, 27; Bright, Early Eng. 
Ch. Hist (London, 1897), 6-7; Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue. 
I, 3-34; Plummer, Bede (Oxford, 1896), II, 17-20; Haddan 
AND Stubbs, Councils. I, 7; Atkinson, French Legend of 
St Alban (Dublin, 1876); Allard, Histoire des persecutions 
(Paris, 1890), IV, 41; Narbey, Suppliment aux Acta Sanc- 
torum (Paris, 1902), II, 104; but especially Meyer, Die Legends 
des h. Albanus in the Abhandlungen d. K. Gesellschaft d. Wis- 
senschaften, ((Idttingen, 1904), new series, VIII, 

Herbert Thurston. 

Albanenses, Manichsean heretics who lived in 
Albania, probably about the eighth century, but con- 
cerning whom little is known, except that they were 
one of the numerous sects through which the original 
Manichaeism continued to flourish. (See Bogomile, 
Cathari, Paulicians.) They appear to have pro- 
fessed a very strict and uncompromising form of 
the heresy, rejecting all doctrinal modifications as 
to the eternity of the evil principle, and its absolute 
equality with the good principle. 

Hemmer in Diet de thiol, cath., I, 658. 

Francis W. Grey. 

Albania, the ancient Epirus and Illyria, is the 
most western land occupied by the Turks in Europe. 
Its extreme len^h is about. 290 miles, and its breadth 
from forty to ninety miles. On the west and south- 
west it is bounded by the Adriatic and the Ionian 
seas. It is generally divided into three regions: 
Upper Albania, from the Montenegrin frontier to the 
river Shkumbi; Lower Albania, or Epirus, from the 
Shkumbi to the Gulf of Arta; and Eastern Albania, to 
the east of the Schar-Dagh chain. It is a mountainous 
and rugged territory, some of its peaks reaching a 
height of 8,500 feet, and has only one plain of note, 
that of Scutari (the ancient Scodra, v 'EK68pa), which 
holds the lake of the same name and is watered by 
its affluent, the Drin. Many rivers flow from sav- 
age, ^ inaccessible heights to the Ionian Sea: the 
Mati, Shkumbi, Ergent or Devol, Voynssa, Kalamas. 
Among them are the celebrated Acheron and Cocytus 
of antiquity. Albania shares with Greece the pecu- 
liar phenomenon of subterranean rivers; the waters 
of the lake of Janina flow through one of these un- 
derground channels into the Gulf of Arta, and this 


gave rise to the myth that here was the entrance to 
the infernal world of the ancient Greeks. The sur- 
rounding country is covered with Cyclopean ruins. 
In the region of Lakes Ochrida and Presba there are 
passages through the mountains, which facilitate 
communication between Albania and Macedonia; and 
the Turkish mail post actually follows the old Via 
Egnatia of the Romans from Durrazzo (the ancient 
Dyrrachium) to Salonica, passing by Bitolia. Far- 
ther down, between the Grammos and the Pindar 
chains, a defile allows communication with the 
road from Janina to Larissa. The Mavropotamas, 
or Acheron, formerly received the affluents of the 
Cocytus and Phlegeton, which have now disappeared. 
The soil is barren from want of cultivation and the 
exports^ are few, consisting principally of hides, bark 
for dyeing, and tobacco. If the Boyana river were 
made navigable, Scutari would be connected with 
the sea, and trade would assuredly lead to progress 
of all kinds; but Mussulman rule precludes the at- 
tempt. 

The Albanians (more of an ethnographic than a 
geographic term) are called Amauts (Amaoots, Ar- 
naouts) by the other peoples of the Balkan penin- 
sula; they give themselves the name of Skipetars or 
“mountaineers”. They claim descent from the Epi- 
rots and Illyrians, and, like the latter, have always 
been distinguished by their warlike spirit. After 
having been conquered in the Illyrian wars by Rome, 
the tribes of this region furnished the best soldiers 
of the empire; several emperors were of Illyrian 
stock (Freeman, The Illyrian Emperors, Historical 
Essays, London, 1892, III, 22-68). Christianity 
probably penetrated these mountain fastnesses 
through the Roman soldiers and traders from Epirus 
and Macedonia; it is doubtful whether any traces of 
the original apostolate survived the ruin of the 
Roman State in the West. After the dismember- 
ment of the Roman Empire, the Illyrian population, 
gradually driven southward by the invading Slavs, 
became known as Albanians, were long subject to 
schismatic Constantinople, then fell under the sway 
of the Serbs, and finally became (1336-56) a prov- 
ince of the medieval Servian Empire under Tsar 
Stephen Duschan. (See Servia.) On its dismember- 
ment, after the battle of Kossovo which took place 
(1389), the victorious Turks overran the country, but 
Prince George Castriota, the famous Scanderbeg who 
was known also as Iskander Bey, or Prince Alexander, 
maintained an independent rule in Upper Albania 
for a quarter of a century (1443-67). This hero, 
whose feats of valour are almost legendary, was bred 
as a Moslem at the court of Murad II to whom he 
had been given as a hostage by his father, an Al- 
banian chief; but after having won fame and honour 
in the Sultan’s service, his race asserted itself, and 
he broke away to place himself at the head of his 
own people and embrace Christianity. He defeated 
the Turkish army in several engagements and se- 
cured an honourable peace on his own terms. But, 
encouraged by the Pope and the promise of help 
from the Venetians, he again attacked the Turks 
and gained numerous victories. On his death at 
Alessio (1467), the Sultan exclaimed: “Now that the 
infidels have lost their sword and buckler, who can 
save them from my wrath?” The Albanians be- 
came disorganized and were finally subjected (1479) 
to Mussulman dominion. They have, however, never 
been subdued, and are, even to-day, treated more 
like allies than subjects. They now supply the 
Turkish army with its best soldiers as they once did 
the legions of Rome, and are exempted from taxes 
and from compulsory military service. As volun- 
teers, they receive high pay and many privileges. 
While several tribes have embraced Islam and others 
belong to the Greek schism, the best of the popu- 
lation is Catholic, and while guarding traditional 
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customs and a primitive manner of life, practise 
their religion devoutly. The purity of their morals 
is proverbial throughout the Balkan peninsula, and 
the zealous Austrian and Italian missionaries have 
met with conditions most favourable for their teach- 
ing. Schools have been opened in all the villages 
of note by Franciscan and Jesuit Fathers, but the 
spread of education is hindered by the lack of a 
^ammatically organized language. Many attempts 
have been made to decide upon an alphabet, but 
none has yet succeeded owing to the difficulty of 
expressing the oral sounds by any known combina- 
tion of European letters. A cultured Albanian, 
therefore, takes Roumanian, Greek, Servian, or Ital- 
ian, for his medium of intercommunication. An 
Albanian journal is published in Bukarest and an- 
other in Belgrade. In the country itself there is 
no attempt at a newspaper, and the periodicals most 
prevalent in the towns are Italian publications of a 
religious tone. The tribes which have resisted Mus- 
sulman rule successfully and retained their creed 
have, notwithstanding this, adopted many Moslem 
customs. 

Religion. — For four centuries the Catholic Alba- 
nians have defended their faith with bravery, greatly 
aided by the Franciscan missionaries, especially 
since the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
the cruel persecutions of their Mussulman lords be- 
gan to bring about the apostasy of many villages, 
particularly among the schismatic Greeks. The 
College of Propaganda at Rome was especially prom- 
inent in the religious and moral support of the Al- 
banian Catholics. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, particularly, it educated young 
clerics for service on the Albanian missions, con- 
tributed then as now to their support and to that 
of the churches, in which good work it is aided by 
the Austrian Government which gives yearly to these 
missions about five thousand dollars, in its quality 
of Protector of the Christian community under Turk- 
ish rule. The Church legislation of tne Albanians 
was reformed by Clement XI, who caused a general 
ecclesiastical visitation to be held (1703) by the 
Archbishop of Antivari (q. v.), at the close of which 
a national synod was held. Its decrees were printed 
by Propaganda (1705), and renewed in 1803 (Coll. 
Lacensis Cone. Recent., 1, 283 sq.). In 1872, Pius IX 
caused a second national synod to be held at Scutari, 
for the renovation of the popular and ecclesiastical 
life. Apropos of the Austrian interest in Albania, 
it may be stated that it is the Austrian ambassador 
who obtains from the Sultan the Berate or civil 
document of institution for the Catholic bishops of 
Albania (Neher, in K. L., XI, 18, 19). 

Albania is divided ecclesiastically into several 
archiepiscopal provinces: (1) Antivari (since 1878 
a part of the principality of Montenegro (q. v.); 
since 1886, without suffragans, and separated from 
Scutari, with which it had been united in 1867 on 
terms of equality); (2) Scutari, with the suffragan 
Sees of Alessio, Pulati, Sappa and (since 1888) 
the Abhatia nullius of St. Alexander of Orosci; 
(3) Durazzo; (4) Uskup. The latter two are with- 
out suffragans, and depend immediately on the Holy 
See. A seminary, founded in 1858 by Archbishop 
Topich of Scutari, was destroyed by the Turks, but 
was later re-established on Austrian territory and 
placed under the imperial protection. In Scutari the 
Catholic women, as well as the Mohammedan, go 
veiled. The Albanian woman works unceasingly in 
the field and in the home; so that every housenold 
care devolves upon her in the frequent absence of 
the men who are either regular or irregular fighters 
in the Albanian or Turko-Albanian bands. The 
women are dressed in tight skirts of light colour 
striped with black, and their heads and shoulders 
are covered on feast days with masses of gold and 


silver coins. In the Catholic churches, the women 
appear unveiled, and the humbler class generally 
remove their shoes at the entrance. The service in 
the Cathedral of Scutari is most impressive, although 
primitive to an extreme degree. There is little quiet, 
for the congregation rasps out the responses with a 
fervour that precludes either modulation or rhythm; 
and the incessant rattle of the coins on the women’s 
breasts and heads as they bend forward and again 
kneel upright accompanies every intonation. The 
scarlet colour predominates in the altar decorations, 
as well as in the clothes of the worshippers. It is 
impossible to witness the attitude of the Catholic 
Albanian at worship and remain unmoved at his 
simple, whole-hearted demonstration of living faith. 
The admirable work of the friars in dispelling the 
old vendetta custom is one of the chief factors in 
the evolution of this semi-barbaric race. The Al- 
banians of to-day give the same promise of a vig- 
orous Christian development as the Franks of the 
time of Clovis, and it is characteristic of their stead- 
fastness that no bribes or threats have succeeded in 
drawing them from their first allegiance. While 
every other race in the Balkans, with the exception 
of the Western Serbs, called Hroats (Croats), went 
over to schism, the Roman Catholic faith remained 
secure in the fastnesses of northern Albania. 

When one recalls that to adopt Islamism meant 
to become a lord and a recognized warrior, while to 
remain Christian meant to become a slave, deprived 
of the right to carry weapons, it is easily seen why 
so many Albanian tribes fell away. The chief tribes 
of Upper Albania, the Shoshi and the Mirdites, are 
at once the pioneers of nationality and Catholicity. 
Long ago the Mirdites were wont to cariy off Turk- 
ish girls of good family and, after baptizing them, 
make them their wives, so that there is a strong 
strain of Turkish blood in the Catholic Mirdites of 
to-day. This tribe has special privileges, such as the 
place of honour in the Sultan’s army under the com- 
mand of its own chieftain. In accepting a comrade- 
ship of arms with Mussulman troops it guards its 
creed and nationality with the same fidelity with 
which it serves the Sultan when called upon. The 
Mirdites, about 40,000 in number, and with a chief 
town of some four hundred houses, Orosci, treat on 
equal terms with the Porte. The force of circum- 
stances has driven the Albanian into fierce espousal 
of one or other of the causes which are being peri- 
odically fought out between antagonists whose suc- 
cess or defeat leaves his own condition almost un- 
changed. It was an Albanian who led the Greeks 
in the War of Independence, and again an Albanian 
who commanded the Turkish troops sent to quell 
the rebellion. The Kings of Naples kept an Albanian 
regiment styled the Royal Macedonian, and the fa- 
mous resistance of Silistria in 1854 is due to dogged 
Albanian bravery. Courage and heroism are inborn 
qualities of this singular and gifted race. The re- 
vival of the national aspirations of Albania dates 
from the Congress of Berlin (1878), when Austria, 
in order to compensate Servia and Montenegro for 
her retention of the Servian lands of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, thought to divide the land of Albania 
between them. The Turks secretly fostered the op- 
position of both Mussulmans and Catholics, and the 
Albanian League was formed ^^for the maintenance 
of the country’s integrity and the reconstitution of 
its independence”. The territories allotted to Servia 
were already occupied by her troops when resistance 
broke forth, and the idea of dislodging them had to 
be abandoned; but Montenegro was unable to ob- 
tain possession of her share, the rich districts of 
Gusinie and Plava. The Albanians, undaunted by 
the unexpected opposition of their former allies, the 
Turks, now forced by Russia to assist Montenegro, 
made face against all their enemies with a determi- 
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nation that baffled and dismayed Europe. Mehemet- 
Ali was routed, his house at Diakovo burned down, 
and himself massacred. The Albanians had much 
to avenge. They had not yet forgotten the war of 
a century before when their women precipitated 
themselves by hundreds over the rocks near Yanina 
to escape Ali-Pasha’s soldiers. The Turks finally 
relinquished their efforts to quell the movement they 
had themselves helped to precipitate, and Monte- 
negro had to content herself w’ith the barren tracts 
of the Boyana and the port of Dulcigno. She could 
not have aspired even to these, had not Russia, anx- 
ious to spread the doctrines of “Orthodoxy”, ad- 
vocated the dismemberment of Catholic and Mussul- 
man Albania in favour of the Servian race. 

After Scutari, Yanina is the largest and most in- 
teresting town of modern Albania. Near it are the 
ruins of the temple of Dodona, the cradle of pagan 
civilization in Greece. This oracle uttered its proph- 
ecies by interpreting the rustling of oak branches; 
the fame of its priestesses drew votaries from all 
parts of Greece. In this neighbourhood also dwelt 
the Pelasgic tribes of Selles, or Helles, and the 
Graiki, whose names were afterwards taken to de- 
note the Hellenes, or Greeks. The plateau of Yanina 
is fertile and favourably situated for defence, and 
the inhabitants of the city have been able to de- 
velop many industries, such as the inlaying of metal, 
weaving gold-threaded stuffs, and the fabrication of 
fire-arms. It is difficult to get the exact statistics 
of any province of the Turkish Empire; the popu- 
lation of Albania is variously estimated, from 

1.200.000 to 1,600,000, of which 1,500,000 are strictly 
Albanian. In the Kirchenlex. (Freiburg, 1899), XI, 
18, Father Neher estimates the population at about 
1,400,000, one million of which is made up of Mus- 
sulmans. There are 318,000 members of the Greek 
schismatic church, and about 120,000 Catholics. It 
must be added that there are in Greece proper about 

250.000 Albanians, and in Italy about 100,000, the 
latter being all Catholics. In summing up the char- 
acteristics of the race, there are two points on which 
travellers invariably agree: the chivalry toward the 
weaker sex of even the unreclaimed Albanian, and 
the spotless chastity of their women. For the rest, 
human life is as cheap as in all lands where indi- 
viduals must reckon on themselves for its preserva- 
tion. 

(See Antivaei, Scutari, Durazzo, and the other 
dioceses of Albania.) 

Leake, Travels in Northern Greece (London, 1835): Elis^e 
Reclus, The Earth and its Inhabitants (New York, 1895, 
Eng. tr.); Europe, I, 115-126; Niox, Feninsule des Balkans; 
Durham’s Travels; Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Montenegro; 
Herder, Konvers. Lex., s. v.; Bon^:, Turquie d' Europe (Paris, 
1889); Degrand, Souvenirs (Paris, 1901); Portal, Note 
Alhanesi (Palermo, 1903). — The documents of the medieval 
religious history of Albania are best found in the eight volumes 
of Farlati, Illyricum Sacrum (Venice, 1751-1819). See also 
Theiner, Vetera Monumenta Slavorum memdionalium histomam 
tllusirantia (Rome, 1863 sqq.). Recent ecclesiastical statistics 
may be seen in O. Werner, Orhis Terrarum Catholicus (Frei- 
burg. 1890), 122-124, and 120; also in the latest edition of 
the Misswnes Cathol%cce (Rome, Propaganda Press, triennially). 

Elizabeth Christitch. 

Albani, a distinguished Italian family, said to 
be descended from Albanian refugees of the fifteenth 
century. It soon divided into two branches, those 
of Bergamo and those of Urbino. They gave to the 
Church one Pope (Clement XI, 1 700-21) and several 
well-known cardinals. (1) Gian Girolamo, soldier, 
statesman, and canonist, b. at Bergamo, 3 January, 
1504; d. 25 April, 1591. For services to the Venetian 
republic he was rewarded with the office of inquisitor 
at Bergamo, where he made the acquaintance of 
Cardinal Ghisliero. When the latter became Pius V, 
he invited Albani to Rome, made him a cardinal 
(1570), and employed him on diplomatic missions, 
among them being the formation of an alliance of 
Christian princes against the Turks. Gian Girolamo 


wns a distinguished canonist, and was accounted 
by his contemporaries a man of ‘'solid judgment, 
rare erudition and eloquence, free and firm in his 
decisions, pleasant and temperate in speech, in every 
way a grave and reliable person Among his often 
reprinted works are “De donatione Constantini” 
(Cologne, 1535), “De cardinalatu” (Rome, 1541), 
“De potestate papae et concilii” (Venice, 1544), 
“De immunitate ecclesiarum” (Rome, 1553): cf. 
Hurter, “Nomencl. Lit.” (2d ed.), I, 122. — (2) Fran- 
cesco (see Clement XI). — (3) Annibale, Cardinal- 
Bishop of Sabina (1711), cousin of Clement XI, b. 
15 August, 1682, at Urbino; d. 21 September, 1751; 
patron of ecclesiastical literature; he left a valuable 
library, a gallery of paintings and sculpture, and a 
cabinet of coins that eventually was added to the 
Vatican collection. He edited, in two volumes, the 
letters, briefs, and bulls of Clement XI (Rome, 1724), 
the “Menologium Grsecorum” (3 vols., Urbino, 
1727), and historical memoirs of Urbino (Rome, 
1722-24). — (4) Alessandro, brother of Annibale, 
b. at Urbino, 19 October, 1692; d. 11 December, 1779. 
He entered the priesthood at the earnest insistence of 
Clement XI, but gave no little trouble to that Pope 
because of his worldly and undisciplined life. In 
1721 Innocent XII made him cardinal. He was a 
friend of Austria during the delicate negotiations of 
his own time, and sided with the opposition in the 
reign of Clement XIV (1769-74). He was also an 
enlightened patron cf art and artists, helped to 
reconcile with the Church the sculptor and art- 
historian Winckelmann, built the Villa Albani (1760), 
and filled it with treasures of antique sculpture and 
other precious relics of Greek and Roman art (dis- 
persed by Napoleon I; the famous Antinous is there 
still). His coins went to the Vatican Library, 
over which he presided as hibliothecarius from 1761 
(Strocchi, “De vM Alex. Albani,” Rome, 1790). — 
(5) Giovanni Francesco, b. at Rome, 26 Febru- 
ary, 1727; d. September, 1803; a nephew of Clem- 
ent XI, and Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia at the age 
of twenty-seven. — (6) Giuseppe, nephew of the 
preceding, b. at Rome, 1750, made cardinal 1801; 
he shared the habitual devotion of his house to 
Austria, took refuge in Vienna, 1796-1814, returned 
to Rome after the downfall of Napoleon, and oc- 
cupied offices of distinction in the papal administra- 
tion until his death (1834). He left his fortune 
partly to the Holy See, partly for religious purposes. 
With his brother Filippo the family died out; its 
name and part of its possessions passed to the Chigi, 

Mazzuchelli, Scnttori d’ltalia; Tipaldo, Biografia Italiana; 
Litta, Famtglie celebri Italians; Dtrx in Kirchenlex. For the 
Palazzo Albani and the Villa Albani, see L^tarouilly, Les 
idifices de Rome modeme (Brussels, 1855-66). 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Albano, a suburban see, comprising seven towns 
in the Province of Rome. Albano (derived from 
Alba Longa) is situated ten miles from Rome, on 
the Appian Way. It was a military post, and hence 
Christian soldiers must have been stationed there at 
a very early date. Appii Forum and the Three 
Taverns, where St. Paul was met on his way to 
Rome by the brethren are not far distant (Acts, 
xxviii, 14, 15). In the very year of his consulate, 
Acilius Glabrio was compelled by Domitian to fight, 
unarmed, in the amphitheatre at Albano, a Numidian 
bear, according to Juvenal (Sat., iv, 99); an enor- 
mous lion, according to Dio Cassius (Hist. Rom., 
LXVI, iii). This same Acilius Glabrio is later in- 
cluded in a Christian group of the Flavian family 
as a molitor rerum novarum (Suet., D. 10). The 
“Liber Pontificalis,” under the name Silvester (ed. 
Duchesne, Paris, 1886, 1, 185) says: “fecit basilicam 
Augustus Constantinus in civitate Albanensi, videlicet 
S. Joannis Baptistse ” [Harnack, “ Die Mission ”, (Leip- 
zig), 1902, p. 501]. This basilica of the time of Con- 
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stantine was destroyed by fire tow^ard the end of 
the eighth century or in the beginning of the ninth 
(Lib. Pont., Leo III; ed. Duchesne, II, 32). Franconi 
has established (La catacomba e la basilica Constan- 
tiniana di Albano Laziale, Rome, 1877) the identity 
of this basilica 'v\’ith the present cathedral, which still 
contains some remains of the edifice dedicated by 
Leo III to St. Pancratius. Under the basilica there 
w'as a crypt, or confession from which bodies 
were transferred to the cemetery near by. The 
foundation of the episcopal see of Albano is very 
probably contemporaneous vith the erection of the 
Constantinian basilica. However, the first bishop 
of the see of whom we have any knowledge is 
Dionysius (d. 355). It is more than a century later 
(463) that we meet vdth another Bishop of Albano, 
Romanus. To these is to be added Ursinus, whose 
name is found on an inscription in the Catacomb of 
Domitilla. The consular date is either 345 or 395. 
The importance of this early Christian conmunity 
is apparent from its cemetery, discovered in 1720 
by Marangoni. Being near Rome, it differs but little 
from the Christian cemeteries found there. Its plan, 
clearly mapped out in the ‘^Epitome de locis ss. 
martyrum quae sunt foris civitatis Romae,'' is con- 
sidered by De Rossi as the synopsis of an ancient 
description of the cemeteries, written before the end 
of the sixth century: ^‘per eandem vere viam (Ap- 
piam) pervenitur ad Albanam civitatem et per 
eandem ci\ntatem ad ecclesiam S. Senatoris ubi et 
Perpetua jacet corpore et innumeri sancti et magna 
mirabilia ibidem geruntur."’ The saints here named 
are not known. St. Senator is inserted without 
further explanation in the martyrology for 26 
September (et in Albano Senatoris). From this 
he passed to the Roman martyrology, where he is 
commemorated on the same day. But the first ac- 
count of the martyrs of Albano is found in the 
“Almanac of Philocalus’' (fourth century) on the 
eighth of Aug^t: “VI Idus aug. Carpophori, Vic- 
torini et Severiani, Albano, et Ostense septimo bal- 
listaria, Cyriaci, Largi, Crescentiani, Memmiae, Ju- 
liansB, et Smaragdi,’^ The cemetery has valuable 
frescoes, painted at various times by unknown artists, 
which show the progress of Christian art from the 
fourth to the ninth century. The series of titular 
bishops of Albano contains many illustrious names: 
Peter LC, afterwards Pope Sergius IV (1009-12); 
Boniface (1049), with whom the series of Cardinal- 
bishops begins; Blessed Peter Igneus (1074-92) of 
Vallombrosa, the stern associate of Gregory VII 
in his work of ecclesiastical reform; Nicholas Break- 
spear, afterwards Pope Adrian IV (1154-59); St. 
Bonaventure of Ba^orea (d. 1272), the Seraphic 
Doctor; and Rodrigo Borgia, afterwards Alexan- 
der VI (1492-1503). This see contains 12 parishes, 

07 churches, chapels, and oratories; 60 secular 
riests; 26 seminarians ; 79 regular clergy; 45 lay 
rothers; 289 religious (women); 15 confraternities; 

8 boys^ schools (360 pupils); 3 girls’ schools (180 
pupils). Population, 41,000. 

Ughelli, Italia sacra (Venice, 1722), I, 247; Cappelletti, 
he chiesed^ Italia (Venice, 1866), I, 657; Gams, Series Episcopo- 
nan EcdesicBCaOwlicce (Ratisbon, 1873), XXII, 464; Marecchi, 
Di akune inscrizioni recentemente trovate e ricomposte nel 
cimitero di Domitilla, in Nuovo hull, di arch, crist. (1899), 24; 
Ricci, Memorie storiche delV antichissima cittd diAlba Longa 
e dell Alhano mademo (Rome, 1787); Volpi, Latium Veins, 
Profanum et Sacrum (Rome, 1726); Gioni, Storia di Albano 
(Rome, 1842); De Rossi, he catacomhe di Albano, in Bull, 
diarck.cnst. (1869); Leclercq, Albano {catacomhe d"), in 
Diet. d'archSol. chrU. et de lit. (Paris, 1904). 

Ernesto Buonaixjti. 

Albano, Cemetery of. See Catacombs. 

Albany, The Diocese of, comprises the entire 
counties of Albany, Columbia, Delaware, Fulton, 
Greene, Montgomery, Otsego, Rensselaer, Saratoga, 
Schenectady, Schoharie, Warren, Washington, and 
that part of Herkimer and Hamilton counties south 


of the northern line of the townships of Ohio and 
Russia, Benson and Hope, in the State of New York. 
It covers a territory of 10,419 square miles. Of the 
total population (852,471), 180,030 are Catholics. 
The majority are of Irish, German, or French- 
Canadian origin, but other nationalities and races 
are also represented — Italian, Polish, Russian, Turk- 
ish, Greek, Austro-Hungarian, Slavs, Syrians, and 
some American negroes. 

Colonial Period. — Any general account of the 
early missions within the borders of the present 
diocese of Albany must include, with more or less 
detail, the labours of the Jesuits who came into it 
from Quebec with credentials first from the arch- 
bishop of Rouen (France), and afterwards from the 
bishop of Quebec itself, that ancient centre of Catho- 
lic life. From this point of view, the territory em- 
braced in its limits has a unique history of apostolic 
zeal, undaunted courage, grievous hardships, and 
privations endured, blood shed for the truth, and for 
many years an apparently hopeless struggle with the 
most astute and resourceful of all the Indian tribes 
w'ho lived on the flats of the Mohawk Valley, and 
whose cruel nature was finally subdued by the gentle- 
ness and perseverance of these French missionaries. 
Its history starts with the treaty of Saint-Germain 
des Pr4s (1632), when England at last restored 
Canada to France. Cardinal Richelieu first offered 
the Canadian missions to the Capuchins, w^ho refused, 
and then to the Jesuits, who accepted them. Quebec 
and Montreal, founded in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, were the two foci of all missionary 
ardour and enterprise until the consecration of 
Bishop Carroll in 1790, not only for Canada -and the 
Northwest, but also for all the" country adjacent to 
Canada, including northern and central New York 
as far as the stockades of Fort Orange or Albany, 
which from the time of the English occupation in 
1664 became subject to the vicar-apostolic of Lon- 
don. The pioneer missionary in the district now 
known as a part and parcel of the diocese of Albany 
was Father Isaac Jogues, who reached Ossernenon, 
or Auriesville, in Montgomery County, 14 August, 
1642, as a captive of the cruel and treacherous 
Mohawks. Mutilated and dismembered, he escaped 
by the aid of the Dutch at Fort Orange, and, taking 
passage on a vessel bound for Holland, reached his 
own country on Christmas day. His successor in 
captivity and torture by the same tribe was Father 
Joseph Bressani, a Roman Jesuit (1644). The same 
year Father Jogues returned to Quebec, and was sent 
in May, 1646, into the Mohawk country, as an agent 
to ratify a peace with this tribe. On this journey he 
reached. Lake George on the Feast of Corpus Christi 
and named it Lac St. Sacrament. Having received 
their promises of good will he returned to Canada, 
but, deceived and lured by their wily attitude of 
friendship, he retraced his steps at once to establish 
a mission among them. In October, 1646, he was 
tomahawked, beheaded, and his body thrown into 
the Mohawk river. In his footsteps and, some of 
them, in his sufferings followed Fathers Joseph 
Poncet, Le Moyne, and Jacques de Lamberville, w^ho 
had the glory of baptizing, on Easter Sunday, 1675, 
Tegakouita, who is called Catharine in the baptismal 
record, and “The Lily of the Mohawk” by Catholic 
tradition. 

Within the stockaded settlement of Fort Orange 
another current of history was running more tran- 
quilly than through these blood-stained Mohawk 
chronicles. Without straining the verities of history, 
that foundation named Fort Orange, and sumamed 
Albany, merits the honour of being the oldest sur- 
viving European settlement in the original Thirteen 
States. Dutch in the beginning, it was wrested from 
the Dutch in 1664 by Charles II of England, who, 
regardless of their claims, granted to his brother. 
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the Duke of York and Albany, afterwards James TI, 
all the land lying between the Connecticut and Dela- 
ware rivers. Before the transfer Catholics were few. 
Two Portuguese sailors at Fort Orange in 1626, a 
Portuguese w’oman, and a transient Irishman, met by 
Father Jogues in 1643, made up the quota. After 
the English possession there is credible evidence that 
several Catholics from the Netherlands settled in 
Albany in 1677, for whom the Franciscan Father 
Hennepin provided. In 1682 came Colonel Thomas 
Dongan as governor, the son of an Irish baronet, 
afterwards the Earl of Limerick. The project of de- 
taching the Five Nations from the French, who had 
won them by the disinterested labours of their mis- 
sionaries, suggested the scheme of colonizing them at 
Saratoga under English Jesuit influence, to counter- 
act a similar colonization enterprise at La Prairie 
under French auspices. The Jesuits, Thomas Har- 
vey, Henry Harrison, Charles Gage, and two lay 
brothers were the pathfinders under the new regime. 

American Period. — In 1790 John Carroll was 
consecrated Bishop of Baltimore, and Albany passed 
over to his jurisdiction from that of the archbishops 
of Rouen and the archbishops of Quebec. Saint 
Mary’s, the first church in the diocese, and for many 
years the only Catholic church between St. Peter’s, 
Barclay street, New York City, and Detroit, w^as built 
in 1797 during the episcopate of John Carroll. Be- 
cause of its isolation, its corner stone was laid by one 
of its trustees, Thomas Barry. The earlier priests 
during this Baltimore era were Fathers Thayer, 
Whelan, O’Brien, D. Mahoney, James Buyshe, and 
Hurley. The laymen of mark were James Roubi- 
chaux, Louis Le Coulteaux, David McEvers, Thomas 
Barry, William Duffy, and Daniel Cassidy. On the 
same day of the year 1808, Baltimore was elevated 
to the rank of an archdiocese, and three new sees 
were created: New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
The new Bishop of New York assumed jurisdiction 
over the entire State, and Albany heard the voice of 
a new shepherd. From this year to the year of its 
erection as a diocese (23 April, 1847) there was a 
steady growth of Catholics, sluggish at first, and 
afterwards flowing with fuller volume as we ap- 
proach the yeai-s of the Irish famine and the climac- 
teric of immigration. Within this New York era 
we note the foundation of the following parishes and 
churches: — 

St. Peter’s, Troy, 1826; its pioneer priests the 
Revs. McGilligan, John Shanahan, and James 
Quinn. St. John’s, Schenectady, 1830, organized 
by the Rev. Charles Smith, of St, Mary’s, Albany; 
its first pastor the Rev. John Kelly, succeeded by 
the Rev. Patrick McCloskey. St. John’s, Albany, 
1837; its first ^iest the Rev, John Kelly, and his 
successors, the Revs. McDonough and Patrick Mc- 
Closkey. St. Patrick’s, Watervliet, 1840; the earliest 
attending priest the Rev. John Shanahan, then 
pastor of St. Peter’s, Troy. The Rev. James Quinn, 
assistant at St. Peter’s, became first pastor of this 
parish, succeeded by the Rev. Thomas Martin. 
Church of the Assumption, Little Falls, 1841; its 
first pastor the Rev. Joseph M. Bourke. St. Joseph’s, 
Albany, 1842; founded by the Rev. Joseph Schneller, 
then at St. Mary’s, Albany, who was succeeded by 
the Revs. Newell and P. Hogan. The Rev. John 
J. Conroy, afterwards Bishop of Albany, was its 
first pastor. St.^ Mary’s, Sandy Hill, 1833 (though 
first mentioned in the Directory in 1842); its first 
pastor the Rev. Father Guerdet. St. Mary’s, Troy, 
was built in 1843 by the Rev. Peter Havermans. 
St. Augustine’s, Lansingburg, 1844, had for its first 
pastor the Rev. F. Co^e. 

The prominent laymen of this epoch were Peter 
Morange, Thomas Austen, James Mahar, William 
Hawe, Patrick McQuade, Peter Cagger, John Stuart, 
Thomas Geough, Thomas Mattimore, John Tracey, 


Dr. O’Callaghan, of Albany, John Keenan, of Glens 
Falls, Keating Rawson, Thomas Sausse, and Philip 
Quinn, of Troy. 

Bishops of Albany.— (1) The Right Rev. John 
McCloskey, D.D. (afterwards Cardinal), consecrated 
Coadjutor-Bishop of New York, 10 March, 1844, 
transferred to Albany as its first bishop, 21 May, 
1847. He first selected the venerable St. Mary’s 
church of his episcopal city for his cathedral, and, 
that proving unsuitable, he began the erection of the 
cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, the comer 
stone of which was laid 2 July, 1848, by Arch- 
bishop^ Hughes. The edifice, completed with the 
exception of one of its twin towers, was dedicated 
21 November, 1852. It is suggestive that the 
church was christened before the Immaculate Con- 
ception was declared an article of faith. He con- 
vened the first diocesan synod 7 October, 1855. 
To provide for the inrush of Irish immigrants he 
founded many parishes, encouraged the building of 
many churches, and augmented the number of his 
priests. The secular clergy proving insufficient, he 
invited the assistance of Jesuits, to whom he en- 
trusted the large parish of St. Joseph’s, in Troy. 
He was tireless in visiting every portion of his ex- 
tensive diocese, which comprised all that territory 
now included in the dioceses of Albany, Syracuse, and 
Ogdensburg. He made provision for Catholic educa- 
tion by installing Religious of the Sacred Heart in 
Albany, and the Christian Brothers in Troy. He 
disarmed anti-Catholic and anti-Irish bias by the 
charm of his personality and the winsome graces of 
his consummate oratory. — (2) The Right Rev. John 
Joseph Conroy, D.D., consecrated 15 October, 1865. 
He built the beautiful St. Joseph’s Church in the 
city of Albany, and established a home for the aged 
in charge of the Little Sisters of the Poor, and 
orphanages under the care of the Sisters of Charity 
and Christian Brothers in the same city. The 
secular clergy still proving inadequate for the grow- 
ing and insistent needs of the ministiy, he encouraged 
the Augustinian Fathers and the Minor Conventuals 
to cast their lot with the diocese. He secured the 
future of Catholic schools by establishing the cele- 
brated convent of the Sacred Heart at Kenwood, 
and soliciting and welcoming foundations of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, Mo., Sisters of 
Mercy, and Sisters of the Holy Names. The second 
diocesan synod was held in his episcopate. — (3) The 
Right Rev. Francis McNeirny, D.D., consecrated 
21 April, 1872. He purchased the rectory for the 
cathedral clergy at 12 Madison Place, the chancery at 
125 Eagle street, and the historic Schuyler mansion 
as an additional asylum. The Dominican Tertiaries, 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, and Redemptorist 
Fathers established foundations at his invitation 
He systematized the work of the chancery, formu- 
lated schedules for complete annual reports from 
each parish, and initiated the practice of convening 
synods of the clergy, administering confirmation, and 
canonically visiting every church in his diocese 
triennially. Clerical conferences, conducted with 
method and regularity, were his creation, and he 
closed his episcopate and his life with their 
crowning achievement — the enlargement and com- 
pletion of the cathedral by the addition of an apse 
and the erection of new sacristies and a tower. — 
(4) The Right Rev. Thomas M, A. Burke, D.D., con- 
secrated 1 July, 1894. He erected the school and 
rectory of St. Joseph’s parish, Abany, whilst its 
rector, and evidenced administrative capacity of a 
high order in the management of its affairs. As 
bishop he has enlarged the Boys’ Asylum in Abany, 
cancelled the indebtedness of the cathedral, refur- 
nished and renewed it, and consecrated it with solemn 
ceremonial, 16 November, 1902. With characteristic 
exactitude for all canonical processes and require* 
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ments in the matter of synods, visitations, erection 
of parishes, schools, homes of industry and charity, 
and the holding of church properties, he is inde- 
fatigable and continues the best traditions and labours 
of his predecessors. 

Causes op Growth. — ^The growth of this see is 
explained entirely by immigration. The incentives 
to it were predominantly industrial. Agriculture 
played only a moderate part, and, as a rule, the land 
was second choice. In the early years of the last 
century New York State entered upon a vast scheme 
of internal improvements — the linking of the great 
lakes with the ocean by a system of canals. As 
Albany was the chief beneficiary of the enterprise, it 
became the principal distributing centre of the army 
of labourers who flocked into it in quest of employ- 
ment. Work on the Erie Canal wms begun in 1817 
and completed in 1825. Development of the entire 
system of artificial waterways went on simultane- 
ously. These opened up a vast uninhabited territory 
to tillage, colonization, and manufacture. From 1831 
to 1852 railroad construction was under way, and 
as Ireland was then pouring into this country a 
flood-tide of fugitives from the famine, they found 
remunerative work at once. The earnings of these 
labourers were the chief contribution to the erection 
of contemporaneous churches. On the completion 
of the canals and railways, some of these strangers 
purchased land and began a farming life; most of 
them either threw in their lot with the new settle- 
ments sprouting promiscuously along the new lines 
of travel, or sought residence and employment in 
special localities because of their prosperous indus- 
tries. - Albany drew numbers because of its lumber, 
iron, stoves, shoes, cattle, and breweries; Glens Falls 
attracted by its flourishing lumber activities; Ballston 
by its tanneries; Cohoes by its axe industry, and 
cotton and woollen mills: Troy by the manufacture 
of stoves, nails, railway iron, and collars; Schagti- 
coke and Amsterdam by their textile manufactures. 
During these years facilities of communication made 
access to most of the diocese comparatively easy, 
and the people were attended by a growing ministry. 
Its northern and lower western sections remained 
isolated and accessible only with great difficulty for 
many years, and here were some leakages from the 
Faith. Bigotry was rife in out-of-the-way comers, 
and met Catholic profession and practice with slan- 
der and slight — without violence, however. All this 
is superseded in our day by juster standards of 
measurement. 

Notable Benefactors.— The Eight Rev. John J. 
Conroy, the Eight Eev. Monsignor McDermott, and 
the Eev. P. McCloskey left bequests for education. 
The Rev. Maurice Sheehan, the Eev. William Culli- 
nan, and Mrs. Peter Cagger were generous patrons of 
St. jPeter's Hospital, Albany. For various and large 
benefactions the diocese is indebted to John A. 
McCall, of New York; Anthony N. Brady, and 
Eugene D. Wood, of Albany; Thomas Breslin, of 
Waterford; Edward Murphy, Jr.; James O’NeU, 
Francis J. Molloy, Edmund Fitzgerald, Peter Mc- 
Carthy, and Daniel E. Conway, of Troy. In the 
field of charity and Catholic usefulness, where fidelity 
to Catholic interests was and is a dominating prin- 
ciple of conduct, the names of Nicholas Hussey, 
John H. Farrell, Charles Tracey, Peter Cassidy, John 
W. McNamara, James F. Tracey, John P. Mc- 
Donough, Edward F. Hussey, of Albany, and Edward 
Kelly, P. P. Connolly, Cornelius F. Burns, and 
Stephen Duffy, of Troy, deserve special mention. 

Important Events. — ^Among the notable events 
of the diocesan history are the erection of the Cathe- 
dral of the Immaculate Conception (1848-52) and 
its consecration, 16 November, 1902; the phe- 
nomenally fruitful career of St. Joseph's Provincial 
Seminary, Troy, from 1865 to 1896, at which latter 


date it was transferred to Dunwoodie, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; the purchase and consecration of St. Agnes’s 
Cemetery, Albany, 1867; the formation of the Dio- 
cese of Ogdensburg in 1872, and of Syracuse in 1886, 
both of them previously included in the Diocese of 
Albany; the incoming of the Sisters of Charity 
(1840), Jesuits (1849-1900), Christian Brothers 
(1851), Ladies of the Sacred Heart (1853) , Augustinian 
Fathers (1858), Sisters of St. Joseph (1860), Sisters 
of the Holy Names (1865), Sisters of Mercy (1865), 
Minor Conventuals (1867), Little Sisters of the Poor 
(1871), Dominican Tertiaries of St. Catharine de 
Ricci (1880), Sisters of the Good Shepherd (1884), 
Eedemptonsts (1886). 

Statistics. — The clergy now (1906) number 214, 
of whom 168 are diocesan priests, and 49 regulars 
(Franciscans, Augustinians, Eedemptorists, and 
Salesians). The teaching Brothers are 55, among 
them 44 Christian Brothers. The Sisters, or re- 
ligious women, number 698; parishes -with resident 
priests, 105; missions with churches, 49. The paro- 
chial schools number 42, with 15,133 pupils (7,107 
boys and 8,026 girls). A preparatory seminary 
(Troy) has 59 pupils. There are 2 colleges with 79 
pupils, and 19 academies with 894 pupils. There 
are 11 asylums with 1,455 children; 3 hospitals with 
a daily list of 197 patients; 2 Houses of the Good 
Shepherd with 245 inmates; 2 Houses of Little Sisters 
of the Poor, with 328 inmates; 2 Houses of Retreat, 
kept by Dominican Sisters, with 35 inmates; 2 
Homes for Women, with 15 inmates; and the Seton 
Home for Working Girls, with 20 inmates. 

Bbodhead, History of the State of New York (New York, 
1853-71); Martin, JAfe of Father Jogues, (English tr., New 
York, 1896); Dongan Reports in vol. Ill of Documents relat- 
ing to the Colonial History of New York (Albany, 1853h 
O’Callaghan, Documentary History of the State of New York 
(Albany, 1849-51); Foley, Records of the English Province 
of the Society of Jesus (London, 1877-83); John Gilmary 
Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States 
(New York, 1886-92); Howell-Tenney, History of Albany 
and Schenectady Counties (New York, 1886); Weise, Troy's 
One Hundred Years (Troy, 1891); Albany Argus, 26 Jan., 
1813; O’Callaghan, History of New Neiherland (New York, 
1846-48). 

John Walsh. 

Albenga, The Diocese of, comprises seventy-nine 
towns in the province of Port Maurice and forty-five 
in the province of Genoa, suffragan to the Arch- 
diocese of Genoa, Italy. Legend makes Albenga 
between the years 121 and 125 the scene of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Calocero of Brescia, an officer of the 
court of Adrian. But the Acts of his martyrdom, 
together with those of Sts. Faustinus and Jo vita with 
which they are incorporated, are not historically 
verified. The first bishop of whom we know any- 
thing is Quintius, who in the year 451 signed the 
Synodal Letter of Eusebius, Bishop of Milan, to 
Leo I, in which the condemnation of Nestorius and 
Eutyches was sanctioned (Mansi). Albenga con- 
tains 170 parishes; 485 secular priests; 86 regulars; 
119,280 inhabitants; 354 churches and chapels; 
90 seminaries. 

Ughelli, Italia sacra (Yenice, 1722), IV, 910; Cappblletti, 
Le chiese d’ltalia (Venice, 1866L XIII, 529; Gams, Series 
episcoporum Ecclesice catholicce (Batisbon, 1873), 810; Nic- 
COLARI, Cenni storici della citth d’ Albenga (1847); Cattolasso, 
Saggio stonco sulV antico ed attuale atato della citth d' Albenga 
(Genoa, 1820). 

Ernesto Buonaiuti. 

Albergati, Niccolo, Cardinal and Bishop of 
Bologna, b. at Bologna in 1357; d. at Sienna, 9 May, 
1443. He entered the Carthusian Order in 1394, 
served as prior in various monasteries, and was 
made Bishop of Bologna, against his will, in 1417. 
In this office he still followed the Rule of his Order, 
was zealous for the reform of regular and secular 
clergy, and was a great patron of learned men, 
among whom was .Eneas Sylvius, afterwards Pius II. 
Martin V, and his successor, Eugenius IV, employed 
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him on several important missions, thrice to France 
(1422, 1431, 1435), and thrice to Lombardy (1426, 
1427, 1430). He was made a Cardinal in 1426, 
attended the Council of Basle in 1432, and again in 
1434 and 1436, as legate of Eugenius IV, a position 
which he also filled in January, 1348, at Ferrara, 
whither Eugenius had transferred the Synod. He 
took part in the conferences with the Greeks in prepa- 
ration for the union effected at Florence. The Pope 
appointed him Grand Penitentiary shortly before 
his death. Though never formally canonized, he 
has long been popularly venerated as Blessed (Acta 
S3., II May, 469 sqq., and Analecta Boll., VIII, 381 
sqq.). He is the author of various theological and 
other treatises, including: “RecoUecta multse elec- 
tionis’^* ‘‘Apologia pro Eugenio IV sermons, 
prayers, epistles (P. L., CCIV). His life has been 
written by many different authors, contemporary and 
since his time. 

Eggs, Pur-p. doctm. III, 14; Euggeri, Testimonia de Nic. Alh. 
(Rome, 1744); Stanonik m Kirchenlex., I, 408; Pastor, His- 
tory of the Popes (London, 1892), I, passim, 

Francis W. Grey. 

Alberic of Monte Cassino, d. 1088; cardinal 
since 1057. He was (perhaps) a native of Trier, and 
became a Benedictine. He opposed successfully the 
heresy of Berengarius, defended the measures of 
Gregory VII, and composed several theological and 
scientific works, lives of saints, etc. He is the author 
of the earliest medieval treatise on letter-writing 
(De dictamine). Many of his letters are to be seen 
in the works of St. Peter Damian (P. L., CXLV, 
621-634). 

ZiEGELBAUER, Hisi. LUt. Ill, 94; Hurter, Nomen- 

clator (Innsbruck, 1903), V, 1051-52; Wattenbach, Deutsch- 
lands Geschichisquellm (6th ed.), II, 293; Rockinger, Brtef- 
steller und FormelhiXcher dea XI, bis XIV. Jahrhunderis, 29-46. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Alberic of Ostia, a Benedictine monk, and 
Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia from 1138-47. Bom in 
1080, at Beauvais in France; d. at Verdun, 1147. 
He entered the monastery of Cluny and became its 
sub-prior, and, later, prior of St. Martin-des-Champs, 
but was recalled (1126) to Cluny by Peter the Vener- 
able, to aid in the restoration of discipline in that 
famous monastery. In 1131 he was Abbot of Vezelay 
in the Diocese of Autun, and held that office until he 
was made Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia by Pope Innocent 
II (1138). Immediately after his consecration Al- 
beric went as papal legate to England. He was suc- 
cessful in his endeavours to end the war then raging 
for possession of the throne between the usurper 
Stephen of Blois and David I of Scotland, who had 
espoused the cause of Empress Matilda. He then 
called a council of all the bishops and abbots of 
England, which assembled at London, December 
1138, and at which eighteen bishops and about 
thirty abbots were present. The chief business of 
the council, besides some disciplinary measures, was 
the election of an archbishop for the See of Canter- 
bury. Thibaut, Abbot of Bee, was chosen, and con- 
secrated by Alberic. Accompanied by Thibaut and 
other bishops and abbots, he returned to Rome in 
January, 1139. The same year, Alberic was sent to 
exhort the inhabitants of Bari, a town on the Adri- 
atic, to acknowledge as their lawful sovereign Roger 
II of Sicily, against whom they were in revolt. 
They refused, however, to listen to the legate of the 
Holy See, and shut their gates against him. In 1140 
Alberic was appointed to examine into the conduct 
of Rodolph, Patriarch of Antioch. In a council 
of eastern bishops and abbots, at which Alberic 
presided, Rodolph was deposed, and was cast into 
prison (30 November, 1140). Pope Eugenius III 
sent ^ Alberic (1147) to combat the Henrician 
heretics (see Albigenses), who were causing much 
trouble in the neighbourhood of Toulouse. In a 
letter written at this time to the bishops of that 
1.-17 


district, St. Bernard of Clairvaux calls Alberic '‘the 
venerable Bishop of Ostia, a man who has done 
great things in Israel, through whom Christ has often 
pven victo^ to His Church'". St. Bernard was 
induced to join the legate, and it was owing chiefly 
to the miracles and eloquence of the Saint that the 
embassy was in some degree successful. Three days 
before the arrival of St. Bernard, Alberic had been 
given a very cold welcome. The populace, in de- 
rision of his office, had gone to meet him, riding on 
asses, and escorted him to his residence with the 
music of rude instruments. It is said of him that 
he could not win the people, but that the leaders of 
the heresy feared him more than any other cardinal 
of his time. The last work of Alberic w^as that of 
co-operating with St. Bernard in promoting the 
second Crusade. He it was who arranged with 
Louis VII of France the details of the undertaking. 

Mabillon, Life and Works of St. Bernard^ Abbot of Clairvaux^ 
tr. by Bales (London, 1889-98); Ln<!GknT>, History of Eng- 
hind, II, iv; Fleury, Histoire eccUsiastique (Pans, 1751), 
XIV; Rohrbacher, Histoire universelle de Veglise catho- 
Ugue^ VI. 

M. J. O’Malia. 

Albero de Montreuil, Archbishop of Trier b. 
near Toul, in Lorraine, about 1080; d. at Coblenz, 
18 January, 1152. After acquiring some dignities in 
the churches of Toul and Verdun, he was made 
Archdeacon and Provost of St. Axnulf at Metz. 
Here he became identified with the church reform 
party which was opposed to Bishop Adalbero IV, 
and went in person to Rome to secure his deposition 
from Pope Paschalis II. On his return he brought 
about the election of Theotger, Abbot of St. George 
in the Black Forest, who was consecrated against 
his will in July, 1118, and, being prevented from 
entering his diocese by the imperial party, died in 
1120. Albero then aided in the election of Stephen 
of Bar, who rewarded his zeal by making him primi- 
ceriiLs of Metz. After having been mentioned for 
the vacant Sees of Magdeburg and Halberstadt, 
both of which he refused, Albero was, in 1130, chosen 
Archbishop of Trier to succeed Meginher. The 
position was not an easy one, for the church was in 
need of reform, and the previous occupants of the 
see had been dominated by the Burgrave Ludwig. 
He could not be induced to accept the burden until 
Innocent II summoned him to the Synod at Reims, 
and even threatened him with suspension from his 
priestly functions. He was consecrated by the 
Pope himself at Vienne. 

Albero vigorously prosecuted the work of reform. 
He restored peace and order in his archdiocese, and 
before his death made it one of the most important 
in Germany. In 1136 he accompanied the Emperor, 
Lothair II, on his expedition into Italy, whither he 
had been summoned by Innocent II to resist the 
aggressions of Roger of Sicily, one of the adherents 
of the anti-Pope Anacletus 11. In the dispute which 
arose between the Pope and the Emperor, Albero 
showed himself a staunch defender of the P^al 
cause, and on his return Innocent made him Pri- 
mate of Belgian Gaul and Papal Legate in Germany. 
After the death of Lothair he took an active part in 
the election of Conrad III, founder of the Hohen- 
staufen dynasty. In 1148, Pope Eugene III visited 
Trier, after presiding at the Council of Reims, and 
was entertained by him with great splendour. Albero 
was a churchman of great zeal and energy. His 
generosity was unbounded, and though often com- 
pelled to take up arms in defence of the rights of the 
Church, he was none the less a devout priest and a 
patron of letters. Among his friends he counted 
St. Norbert and St. Bernard, who seconded his 
efforts for the restoration of religious discipline in 
his archdiocese. 

Gesta Alb&ronis Meirica (1132-45) in Mon. Germ. Hist. 
(1848), VIII, 236-243; Baldeeico, Gesta Alberonis Archie- 
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piscopi, 243-261, ibid; Panzer, Erzhischof Albero v. Trier u. 
die deutschen Spielmannsepen (Strasburg, 1902); Marx, 
Geschichte des Erzshfis Trier (Trier, 1858), I, xvii; for politico- 
ecclesiastical history of the time: Barry, Papal Monarchy 
(New York. 1902). jj_ ggocK. 

Alberoni, Giulio, Cardinal and statesman; b. 
30 May, 1664, at Firenzuola in the duchy of Parma; 
d, 26 June, 1752, at Piacenza. He was the son of 
very poor parents, and laboured as a farm hand or 
gardener imtil his fifteenth year. After that he 
became a bellringer in the cathedral of Piacenza, 
where he gained the favourable notice of the Bishop, 
was ordained priest, and appointed a canon. The 
Due de Vendome, in command of the French troops 
in Italy, became the patron of Alberoni, took him to 
Paris (1706), and made use of his talents in several 
important affairs. Ha\dng accompanied Vendome 
to the court of Spain in 1711, the reputation of 
Alberoni’s talents won for him, after the death of his 

S atron, the position of agent of the Duke of Parma in 
[adrid. He was very active in furthering the 
accession of the French candidate for the throne of 
Spain, Philip V, and afterwards became the royal 
favourite. Upon the death of the Queen (Maria 
Luisa of Savoy), Alberoni used his influence to bring 
about, in 1714, a marriage between the widowed 
King and Elisabetta Famese, daughter of the Duke 
of Parma. In consequence of this diplomatic success 
he became prime minister, a duke and grandee of 
Spain, and Bishop of Malaga. He also established 
more satisfactory relations than had existed between 
the Roman Curia and the court of Philip V. In 
1717 Clement XI, yielding to royal pressure, created 
him Cardinal Deacon of San Adriano. As prime 
minister, Alberoni’s political economy was decidedly 
in advance of his times. He strove to make the 
Spanish a manufacturing nation, and so far antici- 
pated the developments of the nineteenth century as 
to establish a re^lar mail service between Spain and 
her American colonies. He reformed many abuses 
in the government and instituted a school of navi- 
gation for the sons of the nobility. At the same 
time he did not hesitate to sacrifice the popular 
liberties of Spain to the interests of the absolute 
monarchy; while the foreign policy by which he 
sought to recover Spain’s lost Italian possessions, 
his efforts to obtain for Philip V the crown of France 
and, generally, to aggrandize the Spanish monarchy 
at all costs, must have led to a general European war 
if they had not resulted in his own downfall (5 Decem- 
ber, 1719). He is blamed for the unwarrantable 
invasion of Sardinia and of Sicily by Spain, in sj)ite 
of formal assurances to the contrary given to the 
Pope. Another extravagant scheme of Alberoni’s 
was the restoration of the Stuarts to the British 
throne by the co-operation of the Tsar and the King 
of Sweden. At last, in 1719, Philip V, to save him- 
self from being treated as the common enemy of 
Europe, dismissed and exiled the Cardinal, who 
returned to Italy to face the indignation of Clement 
XI. His journey was interrupted at Genoa, where 
he was placed under arrest to await the decision of 
a specif commission of the Sacred College. He 
escaped, however, and remained in hiding until the 
death of Clement XI in 1721. Under the next 
Pope, Innocent XIII, he was cleared, by a com- 
mission of cardinals, of the charges brought against 
him (1723), and for some time he lived in retirement 
in a Jesuit house, after which he was promoted to be 
Cardinal Priest of the Title of San Lorenzo in Lucina. 
Under Clement XII he served the Holy See as Legate 
at Ravenna, and under Benedict XIV at Bologna. 
Cardinal Alberoni’s declining years were spent in 
retirement. He. is buried in the church of the college 
of San Lazzaro, which he founded at Piacenza. 

Bersani, Storia del Cardinale Giulio Alberoni (Piaceaza, 
1861, 1872); Von Heeble, in Kirchenlex., I, 410-411. 

E. Macpherson, 


Albert (Albrecht), Bishop of Riga, Apostle of 
Livonia, d. 17 January, 1229. After the inhabitants 
of Livonia had twice lapsed from Christianity into 
paganism, and heroic measures w^ere necessary to 
reclaim them, Albert organized a crusade. He sailed 
up the Duna (April, 1200), with twenty-three ships; 
conquered the land on both sides; founded the city 
of Riga (1201), of which he was made bishop; estab- 
lished the famous Order of Knights of the Sword 
(1202), which served as a standing army; completed 
the conversion of the country before 1206; and 
erected the dependent bishoprics of Semgall-Kurland, 
Dorpat, and (Esel. 

Fritz in Kirchenlex.; Heinrici chronicon Livomce in Mon, 
Germ. SenpL, XXIII, 231-232. 

F. M. Rudge. 

Albert (Albrecht) II, eighteenth Archbishop 
of Magdeburg in Saxony, date of birth unknown; 
d. 1232. He was the son of Gunther III, Count 
of Kevernburg, and began his studies at Hildesheim, 
completing them later at Paris and Bologna. At 
an early age he was naade a prebendary of the Magde- 
burg cathedral, and in 1200 was appointed Provost 
of the Cathedral Chapter by Innocent III. Through 
the influence of the Bishop of Halberstadt, he was 
nominated as the successor of Ludolph, Archbishop 
of Magdeburg (d. 1205). After receiving the papal 
approbation, which was at first withheld, partly 
on account of those who had taken part in his elec- 
tion and partly on account of his attitude towards. 
Philip of Suabia, Albert proceeded to Rome, where 
he was consecrated bishop by the Pope (Dec., 1206) 
and received the pallium. He entered Magdeburg 
on Palm Sunday, 15 April, 1207, and five days, 
later a conflagration destroyed many of the build- 
ings of the city, including his own cathedral. One 
of his first cares was to repair the damage wrought 
by fire, and in 1208 he laid the corner-stone of the 
present cathedral, which, though completed 156 
years later, serves as his most fitting memorial. 
He likewise rebuilt a large part of the city, and is 
regarded as the founder of the Neustadt. Magde- 
burg was also indebted to him for several valuable 
privileges which he obtained from Otto IV after 
the death of Philip of Suabia. Albert did much 
to further the interests of religion. He established 
the Dominicans (1224), and the Franciscans (1225) 
in the city, and also founded a convent for women 
in honour of St. Mary Magdalen. 

But Albert’s activity was not confined to liis 
diocese. He also played a prominent part in the 
great struggle for the imperial crown, which marked 
the close of the twelfth and the beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries. Even before his consecration, 
he had inclined to the side of Philip of Suabia, who 
sought the crown in spite of his young nephew 
Frederick, the son and heir of Henry VI (d. 28 Sept., 
1197). But later, accepting the papal ^‘Delibera- 
tion”, he gave his support to Otto IV, second son 
of Henry the Lion, who had been set up as anti-king 
by a party headed by Adolphus of Cologne and 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. After the assassina- 
tion of Philip (July, 1208) Albert did much to have 
his rival acknowledged as king. Otto proceeded 
to Rome, accompanied by Albert, where he was 
crowned by the Pope on 4 Oct., 1209, and soon after 
seized Ancona and Spoleto — ^part of the papal terri- 
tories. Upon attenmting to enter Sicily he was 
excommunicated by Innocent III (Maundy Thursday, 
1211), and his subjects released from their allegiance. 
Albert, after some hesitation, published the bull 
of excommunication and thenceforth transferred 
his allegiance to Frederick II, the Hohenstaufen, 
son of Henry VI. In 1212 Otto returned to Ger- 
many and defied the Pope. The struggles that 
followed, in which Magdeburg and its neighbourhood 
suffered severely, did not come to an end until Otto’s- 
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power was broken at the battle of Bouvines (1214). 
Albert is said to have died in 1232 during an interval 
of peace between the Empire and the Papacy. 

Mon Germ. Hut, XIV, 418, Gesta Archup. Magdeh; Wol- 
TER Gesch. der Stadt Magdehwrg (1901), 27; Fechtrup m 
Kirchenlex.; Baery, Papal Monarchy^ 1902; also articles on 
Innocent III, Frederick II, Otto IV. „ ^ 

H. M. Brock. 

Albert, Blessed, Patriarch of Jerusalem, one of 
the conspicuous ecclesiastics in the troubles between 
the Holy See and Frederick Barbarossa; date of 
birth uncertain; d. 14 September, 1215. He w^as in 
fact asked by both Pope and Emperor to act as 
umpire in their dispute and, as a reward, was made 
Prince of the Empire. He was bom in the diocese 
of Parma, became a canon regular in the Monastery 
of Mortara (not Mortura, as Butler has it) in the 
Milanese, and, after being Bishop of Bobbio, for a 
short time, was translated to the see of Vercelli. 
This was about 1184. At that time the Latins oc- 
cupied Jerusalem, and, the Patriarchate falling vacant, 
Albert was implored by the Christians of Palestine 
to accept the see. As it implied persecution and a 
prospect of martyrdom, he accepted, and was ap- 
pointed by Innocent III, who at the same time 
made him Papal Legate. His sanctity procured him 
the veneration of even the Mohammedans. It was 
while here that he undertook a work with which his 
name is particularly and peculiarly associated. In 
Palestine, at that time, the hermits of Mount Carmel 
lived in separate cells. One of their number gathered 
them into a community, and in 1209 their superior, 
Brocard, requested the Patriarch, though not a Car- 
melite, to draw up a rule for them, pe assented, 
and legislated in the most rigorous fashion, prescrib- 
ing perpetual abstinence from flesh, protracted fasts, 
long silence, and extreme seclusion. It was so severe 
that mitigations had to be introduced by Innocent 
IV in 1246. 

The end of this great prelate was niost tragic. 
Summoned by Innocent III to take part in the Gen- 
eral Council of the Lateran, in 1215, he was assassi- 
nated before he left Palestine, while taking part in 
a procession, on the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross. He is honoured among the saints by 
the Carmelites, on 8 April. The Bollandists call at- 
tention to this curious anomaly, that not at Vercelli, 
or Bobbio, where he was bishop, not at Jerusalem, 
where he was Patriarch, not among the Canons Reg- 
ular, to whom he properly belonged, but in the Order 
of the Carmelites, of which he was not a member, does 
he receive the honour of a saint. “That holy Order 
could not and ought not to lose the memory of him 
by whom it was ranked among the Orders approved 
by the Roman Church; in saying which adds the 
writer, “I in no way wish to impugn the Carmelite 
claim of descent from Elias. " At V ercelli Albert does 
not even figure as Blessed, and the Canons Regular 
honour him as a saint, but pay him no public cult. 

Acta SS.t April 1; Butler, Juivea of ffie Saints 8 April. 

T. J. Campbell, 

Albert, King op the East Angles. See Ethel- 

BERT. 

Albert, Saint, Cardinal, Bishop of Lidge, d. 1192 
or 1193. He was a son of Godfrey III, Count of 
Louvain, and brother of Henry I, Duke of Lor- 
raine and Brabant, and was chosen Bishop of Li^ge 
in 1191 by the suffrages of both people and chaptpr. 
The Emperor Henry VI violently intruded his own 
venal choice into the see, and Albert journeyed to 
Rome to appeal to Celestine III, who ordained him 
deacon, created him cardinal, and sent him away 
with gifts of great value and a letter of recommenda^ 
tion to the Archbishop of Rheims, where he tos 
ordained priest and consecrated bishop. Outside 
that city, soon after, he was set upon by eight Ger- 
man knights of the Emperor ^s following, who took 


advantage of the confiding kindness of the saintly 
bishop, and stabbed him to death. The date of his 
martyrdom is given variously as 24 November, 1193 
(Moroni), 23 November, 1192 (Hoefer), while the 
Bollandists, placing it in the latter year, give 21 No- 
vember as its precise date, this being also the day 
on which the saint’s feast is kept. His body reposed 
at Rheims until 1612, when it was transferred by the 
Archduke Albert of Austria to the church of the 
Carmelite convent, which he had just founded at 
Brussels. The relics of this strenuous defender of 
ecclesiastical liberty were, by permission of the Holy 
See, shared with the cathedral of Lidge, in 1822. 

Giles of Liege, Gesia Epucoporum Leodiensium (Lifege, 
1613), 134-186; Baronius, Annalea (Bar-le-duc, 1869), XlX, 
640; Bohrbacher, Histoire de VEglise calhohque (Paris, 
1872), VIII, 671-673. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Albert Berdini of Sarteano, Blessed, Fran^- 
ciscan Friar and missionary, b. at Sarteano, in 
Tuscany, 1385; d. at Milan, 15 August, 1450. He 
entered the order of Minor Conventuals in 1405, 
but later, attracted by the apostolic life and remark- 
able virtues of St. Bemardine of Sienna, the fame of 
whose sanctity was spread throughout Italy, andl 
desirous of following more strictly the rule of St.. 
Francis, he passed over to the Friars Minor and- 
became one of the devout disciples and faithful 
companions of the ^eat Apostle of the Holy Name, 
Under the masterful guidance of St. Bemardine his 
fame as an orator became so renowned that he wasi 
commonly known as the “King of Preachers’^ (Rex 
Prcedicatorum); and it is recorded of the famous 
rhetorician, Guerimus of Ferrara, that when Blessed 
Albert was annotmced to preach at Ferrara, the 
preceptor anticipated the hour for his lecture and, 
the lecture finisned, took his students to hear the 
sermon of the missionary, saying to them: “You 
have heard the theory, let us now go and see it put 
into practice.’' Pope Eugenius Iv commissioned 
him as one of his legates to negotiate with the Greek 
Schismatics and induce them to be present at the 
council held in Bologna in 1435. Though the title 
of Blessed has always been accorded to Albert of 
Sarteano, principally on account of the fact, as one 
of the early chroniclers of the order telk us, of the 
numerous miracles he worked after his death at 
Milan, his cuUus has never been explicitly approved 
by the Church. Active steps have, however, lately 
been taken for his formal beatification. 

Benedetto Neri, La Vita e i Tempi del Beato Alberto da 
Sarteano (Quaracchi, 1902); Haroldus, B. Alberti a Sarthiano 
Vita et Opera, opus pcsthumum; Sbaralea, Supplementum et 
Castigatio ad Scriptores trium ordinum S. Francisi (Rome, 
1806); Lemmens, Chronica Beati Bernardini, Aguitani 
1902); Da Civezza, Storia delle Missioni Francescane (Rome, 
I860). 

Stephen M. Donovan. 

Albert of Aachen (Alberths Aquensis), a 
chronicler of the First Crusade. Hk “ Chronicon Hi- 
erosolymitanum de hello sacro”, in twelve books, 
from 1095 to 1121, printed in Bongars (Gesta Dei 
per Francos, I, 184r-381), is also found in the fourth 
volume of the “Recueil des historians des croisades”. 
It is now usually accepted that he was a canon of 
Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), though Wattenbach as- 
serts (Deutsch. Gesch. II, 179) that it is yet doubtful 
whether the earlier locating of him at the church of 
Aix-en-Provence be not correct. His narrative k 
written with little order and less critical skill, his 
chronology is inexact, and his topographical references 
are often greatly dkfigured. But the work k to be 
looked on as the outpouring of a deeply religious and 
poetic heart, which saw in the contemporary Chris- 
tian knighthood the salvation of the civilization of 
Christendom. From this point of view, says Dr. 
Pastor, “the severe criticism of von Sybel, in hk 
'Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzugs’ (Dtisseldorf, 
1841), 72-108, loses much of its point. Wattenbach. 
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says that he may have occasionally used good histori- 
cal material; in general he is the panegyrist of an 
ideal Christian military service, a brilliant painter of 
scenes and events; his work and others like it served 
as bugle calls to summon to the Orient new multi- 
tudes of devoted soldiers of Christ. 

Pastor, m Kirchenlex.; Wattenbach, Deutschland’s Ges- 
chichtsquellen C6th ed., Berlin, 1893), II, ^178-180; Kugler, 
Albert von Aachen (Stuttgart, 1885); Krebs, Zur Kntik 
Alberts von Aachen (Monster, 1881); Pigeonneau, Le cycle 
de la croisade (St. Gloud, 1877). 

Thoi^l^s J. Shahan. 

Albert of Brandenburg, Cardinal and Elector 
of the Holy Roman Empire, b. 28 June, 1490; d. 
24 September, 1545. As early as 1509 he was Pre- 
bendary in the Cathedral of Mainz; Archbishop of 
Magdeburg and Administrator of Halberstadt from 
1513; Archbishop of Mainz from 1514; Cardinal- 
Priest from 1518. The Indulgence issued by Leo X 
in 1514 for the building of the new St. Peter's in 
Rome, was entrusted to Albert (1517) for publica- 
tion in Saxony and Brandenburg, This commission 
has been made by d'Aubign4 and others the ground 
of many accusations against Albert and Leo X, as 
though they had used the Indulgence as a means of 
enriching themselves personally, ^'dividing before- 
hand the spoils of the credulous souls of Germany” 
(d'Aubign4, History of the Reformation). Albert 
employed Tetzel for the actual preaching of^ the 
Indulgence and furnished him a book of instructions: 
'Mnstructio summaria ad Subcommissarios Poeni- 
tentiarum et Confessores. ” Later, Martin Luther 
addressed a letter of protest to Albert concerning 
the conduct of Tetzel, found fault with the Bishoi)'s 
book of instructions, and asked him to suppress it. 
Luther's charges are altogether soundless; the in- 
structions of Albert to the preachers are both wise 
and edifying. Luther's letter was disregarded. 
Though many of the accusations against .fibert's 
morals were, doubtless, false, Luther was probably 
justified in thinking that he would find in Albert a 
strong partisan. The young bishop was somewhat 
worldly-minded, extravagant, better trained in hu- 
manistic studies than in theology, too much given 
to the patronage of learned men and artists. His 
long intimacy with Ulrich von Hutten is especially 
reprehensible. Leo X was obliged to send an ad- 
monition to Mainz because so many books hostile 
to the Faith were being published under the Bishop’s 
eye, ^ In later life Albert changed his conduct. In 
lus diocese celebrated defenders of Catholicism were 
engaged; at Speyer and Ratisbon he met Blessed 
Peter Faber, S.J., and kept him in his diocese (1542- 
43); after this he was always a friend to the new 
order. Albert strove earnestly to introduce a more 
perfect system of religious instruction and brought 
forward measures for that purpose in the Diet of 
Nuremberg. He became by the sincerity of his zeal 
the great defender of the Faith in Germany. As a 
temporal prince, he ruled his electorate well; he in- 
troduced reforms in the administration of justice, 
into the police system, and into commerce. He was 
buried in the Cathedral of Mainz. An artistic memo- 
rial marks the resting-place of his remains. 

^zoG, Universal Church Hwtory, Pabisch-Byrne tr. 
(Oincinnati, 1876); Roscoe, Life of Leo X; d’Aubign6, 
History of Reformation in Germany and Switzerland, Eng. tr. 
(Philadelplua, 1843); Smith, Luther and Tetzel (Gath. Truth 
Soc. Publication) 43; Rohrbacher, Histoire universelU de 
Vifflise catholique, IX,; Pallavicino, Istoria del Concilio di 
Trento (Rome, 1833); (jrlandini, Historia Soc. Jesu (Cologne, 
1615). 

M. J. O’Malia. 

Albert of Bulsano. See Rnoll, Joseph. 

Albert of Castile, historian, b. about 1460; 
d. 1522. He entered the Order of St. Dominic at an 
early age in the Convent of_ Sts. John and Paul at 
Venice and became skilled in nearly every depart- 
ment of contemporary learning. History, however, 


was his chief study. He is the author of several 
noteworthy works, among which may be men- 
tioned: “Catalogus lllustrium Ordinis Virorum” 
(Venice, 1501); “Catalogus Sanctorum a Petro de 
Natalibus Veneto e regione Costellana episcopo 
Eqmlino conjcinnatus” (V'enice, 1501); “Chronica 
brevis ab initio ordinis usque ad prsesens tempus” 
(Venice, 1504); an account of the Popes, the Domin- 
ican Generals, and the illustrious men of the Order, be- 
ginning with its foundation, drawn up chiefly from the 
w'ork of the Dominican Giacomo de Luzato. He is 
also the editor of the following works; "'Biblia Latina 
cum pleno apparatu tersissime et nitidissime im- 
pressa” (Venice, 1506); this he re-edited fifteen years 
later with a concordance of the Old and New Testa- 
ments; “ Pontificale secundum ritiim Romanse Eccle- 
sise emendatum primum a Jacobo de Lutiis episcopo 
Cafacensi et Joanne Burckardo” (Venice, 1520); 
“ Constitutiones ord. Prsed., una cum adjectis ad 
singulos textus opportune declarationibus ” (Venice, 
1507); “Liber de instructione offlcialium venerabilis 
Humberti magistri ordinis V” (Venice, 1507); “Reg- 
ula et privilegia Fratrum et Sororum de poenitentia 
B. Dominici” (Venice, 1507); “Defensorium contra 
impugnantes Fratres Prsedicatores, quod non vivant 
secundum vitam apostolicam, a Jacobo de Voragine, 
O.P. archiepiscopo Januensi” (Venice, 1504). 

Quetip and Echard, SS. Ord. Freed., II, 48-49. 

Joseph Schroeder. 

Albert of Stade, a chronicler of the thirteenth 
century. He was born before the close of the twelfth 
century. It is known that he became abbot of the 
Benedictine monastery of Stade (near Hamburg) in 
1232. Failing to change (1236) the rule of St. Bene- 
dict in his abbey to that of the Cistercians, he re- 
signed his oflflee and in 1240 joined the Franciscans. 
In the same year he commenced to compile his chron- 
icle, which begins with the creation of the world and 
comes down to 1256; he may also be the author of 
the continuations to 1265. The earlier portions ap- 
pear to have been taken from Bede’s “Libellus de 
sex setatibus mundi”, and Ekkehard’s “Chronicle.” 
As he approaches his own times, Albert becomes, 
after the manner of medieval chroniclers, both fuller 
and more reliable. The first and only complete edi- 
tion is that printed at Helms tadt in 1587; (Witten- 
berg, 1608). He is also credited with the authorship 
of a work called “Troilus”, a Latin epic on the 
Trojan War, in 5,320 lines, a manuscript copy of 
which is in the Wolfenbiittel library. 

Von Funk, in Kirchenlex., I, 425, 426; Wattenbach, 
Deutschlands Geschichtaquellen (6th ed., Berlin, 1893), II, 439- 
441. The text of the Chronicle from 1165 to the end is best 
found in Mon. Germ. Hist. — Scriptores, XVI, 272 sqq., 431 sqq. 
See Hurter, Nomenclator., IV, 269, 353. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Albert of York. See Ethelbert. 

Alberti, Leandro, historian, b. at Bologna in 
1479; d. same place, probably in 1552. In early 
youth he attracted the attention of the Bolognese 
rhetorician, Giovanni Garzo, who volunteered to act 
as his tutor. He entered the Dominican Order in 
1493, and alter the completion of his philosophical 
and theological studies was called to Rome by his 
friend,^ the Master General, Francesco Silvestro 
Ferraris. He served him as secretary and sodus 
until the death of Ferraris in 1528. In 1517, he 
published in six books a treatise on the famous men 
of his Order. This work has gone through countless 
editions and been translated into many modern 
tongues. Besides several lives of the saints, some of 
which Papebroch embodied in the “Acta Sanctorum ”, 
and a history of the Madonna di San Luca and the 
adjoining monastery, he published (Bologna, 1514, 
1543) a chronicle of jhis native city (Istoria di Bologna, 
etc.) to 1273. It was continued by Lucio Cacciane- 
mici to 1279. The fame of Alberti rests chiefly on 
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his “Descrizione d’ltalia’' (Bologna, 1550), a book 
in which are found many valuable topographical and 
archaeological observations. Many of the heraldic 
and historical facts are useless, however, since Alberti 
followed closely the uncritical work written by Annius 
of Viterbo on the same subject. The work was 
translated into Latin in 1567, after having been three 
times enlarged in the Italian. He also wTote a 
chronicle of Italian events from 1499 to 1552, and 
sketches of famous Venetians. His explanations 
of the prophecies of the Abbot Joachim and his 
treatise on the beginnings of the Venetian Republic 
indicate the current of historical criticism of his day. 
He was a close friend of most of the contemporary 
literati, who frequently consulted him. He is often 
mentioned in the letters of the poet Giannantius 
Flamino, w^ho dedicated the tenth book of his poems 
to the friar. Hardly a man of that day had a better 
knowledge of the contents of most European libra- 
ries than Alberti. 

Quetif and Echard, SS. Ord. Freed., II, 137, 825; Toubon, 
Hommes illits. de Vordre de Saint Dominique, IV, 121-127; 
Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, VII, Pt. Ill, 798- 
800. 

Thos. M. Schwertner. 

Alberti, Leone Battista, b. 18 February, 1404; 
d. April, 1472, a Florentine ecclesiastic and artist of 
the fifteenth century. He embraced the ecclesi- 
astical state and became a canon of the Metropolitan 
Church of Florence, in 1447, and Abbot of San oovino, 
or Sant’ Eremita, of Pisa. Although Alberti was a 
scholar, painter, sculptor, and architect, it is by his 
works of architecture that he is best known. Among 
them are the completion of the Pitti Palace at 
Florence, the chapel of the Rucellai in the church 
of St. Pancras, the fagade of the church of Santa 
Maria Novella, the choir of the church of the Nun- 
ziata, and the churches of St. Sebastian and St. 
Andrew, at Mantua. His greatest work is generally 
conceded to be the church of St. Francis at Rimini. 
His writings on art are his best, and his reputation 
rests largely on his ^'De Re .^dificatori^”, vol. X, 
a work on architecture, which was only published 
after his death. It was brought out in 1485, and 
the latest edition of it was a folio one at Bologna, 
in 1782. See Italy, Literature, Renaissance. 

RussELii Sturgis, Diet, of Arch, and Building, I, 3-7; 
Roscoe, Lorenzo de’ Medici; Vasari, Life. 

J. J. a’ Becket. 

Albertini also (Aubertini), Nicolo, medieval 
statesman, b. at Prato in Italy, c. 1250; d. at Avig- 
non, 27 April, 1321. His early education was directed 
by his parents, both of whom belonged to illustrious 
families of Tuscany. At the age of sixteen (1266) 
he entered the Dominican Order in the Convent of 
Santa Maria Novella at Florence, and was sent to 
the University of Paris to complete his studies. He 
preached in Italy with success, and his theological 
lectures were especially well attended at Florence 
and at Rome. He was entrusted by his superiors 
with various important duties and governed several 
houses. He was made Procurator-General of the 
whole Order of St. Dominic by Blessed Nicol6 
Boccassini, then Master General, and was after- 
wards elected Provincial of the Roman Province. 
In 1299, Boniface VIII made him Bishop of Spoleto 
and soon afterwards sent him as P^al Legate to 
the Kings of France and England, Philip IV and 
Edward I, with a view to reconciling them, a seem- 
ingly hopeless task. Albertini succeeded in his 
mission. The Pope in full consistory thanked him, 
and made him Vicar of Rome. Benedict XI was 
particularly attached to Albertini, with whom he 
had lived a long time in the same cloister. Shortly 
after his accession to the Papacy (22 October, 1303) 
he made Albertini Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia and 
Dean of the Sacred College, which office he held for 


eighteen or nineteen years. The civil wars that in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had devas- 
tated a great part of Italy, especially Tuscany, Ro- 
magna, and the March of Trevi, caused the Pope again 
to invest the new^ Cardinal vnth the dignity of Apos- 
tolic Legate, and to send him to restore peace in 
these disturbed provinces. His authority 'was also 
extended to the Dioceses of Aquila, Ravenna, Fer- 
rara, and those in the territory of Venice. He "was 
w^ell received by the people of Florence, but after 
many futile efforts to effect a reconciliation betw'een 
the Guelphs and the Ghibellines he left the city and 
placed it under interdict. On the 29th of June 
(1312), in the name of Clement V, he crowned 
Henry VII of Luxemburg at Rome. Albertini 
is the leading figure in the trial that exonerated the 
Dominican, Bernardo da Montepulciano, from the 
charge of HUing this king by giving him a poisoned 
host for Communion. He crowned King Robert of 
Sicily, son and successor of Charles II. The Cardinal 
of Ostia w^as known for his great love for the poor, 
especially for the poor of the city of Prato. He also 
gave generously to religious houses and towards the 
erection of churches. At Avignon he established a 
community of nuns similar to those founded by St. 
Dominic at San Sisto in Rome. He obtained for 
his Order the office of Master of the Sacred Palace”, 
that has always been held by a Dominican. Two 
small works are all that are known of his writings. 
One is a treatise on Paradise, the other on the man- 
ner of holding assemblies of bishops. He was buried 
in the Dominican church at Avignon. 

QuiiTiP AND Echard, SS. Ord. Freed., I, 546; Corner, 
Chronicon rerum Saxonicarum, in Sbelen, De H, Komero 
cujueque MS. commentario (Lubeck, 1720); Cartellieri, in 
Neue Beidelherger Jahrhiicher (1904), Xlil, 121, 129. 

T. L. Crowley. 

Albertrandi, John Baptist, who is also called 
Jan Chrzciciel, or Christian, a Polish Jesuit, of 
Italian extraction, b. at Warsaw, 7 December, 1731; 
d. August, 1808. He entered the novitiate of the 
Society of Jesus, 14 August, 1748, and left the 
Society shortly before the suppression, probably in 

1769, for his name is not found in the catalogue of 

1770. After teaching literature for twelve years in the 
various Jesuit colleges of Poland, he was entrusted 
with the care of the great libra^ founded by 
Zaluski, the famous prelate and litterateur, who 
had revived literature in Poland. This libra^ 
which he bequeathed to Poland was seized by Russia 
and now forms the nucleus of the Imperial library. 
Subsequently Albertrandi accepted the charge of 
preceptor to the nephew of the Primate, Arch- 
bishop Lubienski. With his pupil, who afterwards 
became Minister of Justice in Poland, he travelled 
through the various countries of Europe, chiefly 
Italy, to gather material for a great histoiy of Poland. 
With his own hand he copied manuscripts referring 
to Poland wherever he found them and in three 
years amassed a collection of one hundred and ten 
folio volumes. Where he was not allowed to copy, 
he read and, on returning home in the evening, 
wrote out what his prodigious memory retained. 
Sommervogel says that the net result was two 
hundred folio volumes. He is called the Polish 
Polyhistor. His style is rapid, orderly, and methodi- 
cal. He knew Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and most of 
the European languages. His published works are: 
two volumes of a translation of Macquer’s Roman 
History”; an abridged “Annals of Poland”; a great 
number of articles in the “Moniteur”, a journal of 
Warsaw. He also collaborated with Father Narus- 
zewicz, S.J., in a periodical called “Agreeable and 
Useful Recreations”, and produced a work on nu- 
mismatics, besides many discourses for the Academy 
of Warsaw, which he founded. After leaving the 
Society, he became Royal Librarian, and Bishop of 
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Zenopolis, and was decorated with the Order of 
St. Stanislaus. ^ In his work in the Royal Library he 
not only published a catalogue in ten volumes 
octavo, but left critical remarks in each of the books. 
He also had ready for publication manuscripts for 
the history of the three last centuries of Poland, 
explained by medals; Polish annals up to the reign 
of Vladislas IV; and a History of Stephen Bori^'. 
This last has been published. 

SoMMERVOGEL, Biblwthtqiie de la c. de J., I, 122; 132. 

T. j. Campbell. 

Alberttis Magnus, Blessed (Albert the Great), 
scientist, philosopher, and theologian, born c. 1206; 
d. at Cologne, 15 November, 1280. He is called 
''the Great and “Doctor Universalis’^ (Universal 
Doctor), in recognition of his extraordinary genius 
and extensive knowledge, for he was proficient in 
every branch of learning cultivated in his day, and 
surpassed all his contemporaries, except perhaps 
Roger Bacon (1214-94), in the knowledge of nature. 
Ulrich Engelbert, a contemporary, calls him the 
wonder and the miracle of his age: “Vir in omni 
scientii. adeo divinus, ut nostri temporis stupor et 
miraculum congrue vocari possit’^ (De summo bono, 
tr. Ill, iv). 

I. Life. — Albert, eldest son of the Count of Boll- 
stadt, was born at Lauingen, Swabia, in the year 
1205 or 1206, though many historians give it as 
1193. Nothing certain is known of his primary or 
preparatory education, which was received either 
under the paternal roof or in a school of the neigh- 
bourhood. As a youth he was sent to pursue his 
studies at the University of Padua; that city being 
chosen either because his imcle resided there, or be- 
cause Padua was famous for its culture of the liberal 
arts, for which the young Swabian had a fecial 
predilection. The date of this journey to Padua 
cannot be accurately determined. In the year 1223 
he joined the Order of St. Dominic, being attracted 
by the preaching of Blessed Jordan of Saxony, 
second Master General of the Order. Historians do 
not tell us whether Albert’s studies were continued at 
Padua, Bologna, Paris, or Cologne. After complet- 
ing his studies he taught theology at Hildesheim, Frei- 
burg (Breisgau), Eatisbon, Strasburg, and Cologne. 
He was in the convent of Cologne, interpreting Peter 
Lombard’s “Book of the Sentences”, when, in 1245, 
he was ordered to repair to Paris. There he received 
the Doctor’s degree in the university which, above 
all others, was celebrated as a school of theology. 
It was during this period of teaching at Cologne and 
Paris that he counted amongst his hearers St. Thomas 
Aquinas, then a silent, thoughtful youth, whose 
genius he recognized, and whose future greatness he 
foretold. The disciple accompanied his master to 
Paris in 1245, and returned with him, in 1248, to 
the new Studium Gmerale of Cologne, in which 
Albert was appointed Regent, whilst Thomas became 
second professor and Magister Studentium (Master 
of Students). In 1254 Albert was elected Provin- 
cial of his Order in Germany. He journeyed to 
Rome in 1256, to defend the Mendicant Orders against 
the attacks of William of St. Amour, whose book, 
“De novissimis temporum periculis”, was condemned 
by Pope Alexander IV, on 5 October, 1256. During 
his sojourn in Rome Albert filled the office of Master 
of the Sacred Palace (instituted in the time of St. 
Dominic), and preached on the Gospel of St. John 
and the Canonical Epistles. He resigned the office 
of Provincial in 1257 in order to devote himself to 
study and to teaching. At the General Chapter of 
the Dominicans held at Valenciennes in 1259, with 
St, Thomas Aquinas and Peter of Tarentasia (after- 
wards Pope Innocent V), he drew up rules for the 
direction of studies, and for determining the system 
of graduation, in the Order. In the year 1260 he 
was appointed Bishop of Ratisbon. Humbert de 


Romanis, Master General of the Dominicans, being 
loath to lose the services of the great Master, en- 
deavoured to prevent the nomination, but was un- 
successful. Albert governed the diocese until 1262, 
when, upon the acceptance of his resignation, he vol- 
untarily resumed the duties of a professor in the 
Studium at Cologne. In the year 1270 he sent a 
memoir to Paris to aid St. Thomas in combating 
Siger de Brabant and the Averroists. This was his 
second special treatise against the Arabian com- 
mentator, the first having been written in 1256, 
under the title “De Unitate Intellectus Contra Aver- 
roem”. He was called by Pope Gregory X to attend 
the Council of Lyons (1274) in the deliberations of 
which he took an active part. The announcement 
of the death of St. Thomas at Fossa Nuova, as he 
was proceeding to the Council, was a heavy blow 
to Albert, and he declared that “The Light of the 
Church” had been extinguished. It was but natural 
that he should have grown to love his distinguished, 
saintly pupil, and it is said that ever afterwards he 
could not restrain his tears whenever the name of 
St. Thomas was mentioned. Something of his old 
vigour and spirit returned in 1277, when it was an- 
nounced that Stephen Tempier and others wished 
to condemn the writings of St. Thomas, on the plea 
that they were too favourable to the unbelieving 
philosophers, and he journeyed to Paris to defend 
the memory of his disciple. Some time after 1278 
(in which year he drew up his testament) he suffered 
a lapse of memory; his strong mind gradually be- 
came clouded; his body, weakened by vigils, aus- 
terities, and manifold labours, sank under the weight 
of years. He was beatified by Pope Gregory XV 
in 1622; his feast is celebrated on the 15th of No- 
vember. The Bishops of Germany, assembled at 
Fulda in September, 1872, sent to the Holy See a 
petition for his canonization. 

II. Works. — Two editions of Albert’s complete 
works (Opera Omnia) have been published; one at 
Lyons in 1651, in twenty-one folio volumes, edited 
by Father Peter Jammy, O.P., the other at Paris 
(Louis Viv^s), 1890-99, in thirty-eight quarto vol- 
umes, published under the direction of the Abb6 
Auguste Borgnet, of the diocese of Reims. Paul 
von Loe gives the chronology of Albert’s writings 
in the “Analecta Bollandiana” (De Vita et scriptis 
B. Alb. Mag., XIX, XX, and XXI). The logical 
order is given by P. Mandonnet, O.P., in Vacant’s 
“ Dictionnaire de th4ologie catholique ’ ’. The follow- 
ing list indicates the subjects of the various treatises, 
the numbers referring to the volumes of Borgnet’s 
edition. seven treatises (1, 2). Physical Sai- 

ences: “Physicorum” (3); “De Coelo et Mundo”, 
“De Generatione et Corruptione”, “Meteororum” 
(4); “Mineralium” (5); “De Nature locorum”, “De 
passionibus aeris” (9). Biological: “De vegetabili- 
bus et plantis” (10); “De animalibus” (11-12); “De 
motibus animalium”, “De nutrimento et nutribili”, 
“De setate”, “De morte et vitfi”, “De spiritu et 
respiratione” (9). Psychological: “De Anim4” (5); 
“De sensu et sensato”, “De Memorid et reminis- 
centifi”, “De somno et vigiM”, “De nature et 
origine animse”, “De intellectu et intelligibili”, “De 
umtate intellectus” (9). The foregoing subjects, 
with the exception of Logic, are treated compendi- 
ously in the ''Philosophia pauperum” (5). Moral 
and Political : “ Ethicorum ” (7) ; “ Politicorum ” (8) . 
Metaphysical: “Metaphysicorum” (6); “De causis 
et processu universitatis ” (10). Theological: “Com- 
mentary on the works of Denis the Areopagite” (14); 
“Commentary on the Sentences of the Lombard” 
(25-30); “Summa Theologise” (31-33); “Summa de 
creaturis” (34-35); “De Sacramento Eucharistise” 
(38); “Super evangelium missus est” (37). Exege- 
tical: “Commentaries on the Psalms and Prophets” 
(15-19); “Commentaries on the Gospels” (20-24); 
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''On the Apocalypse’' (38). Sermom (13). The 
"Quindecim problemata contra Averroistas” was edi- 
ted by Mandonnet in his "Siger de Brabant*' (Frei- 
burg, 1899). The authenticity of the following 
w’orli is not established: "De apprehensione" (5); 
"Speculum astronomicum " (5); "De alchimia" (38); 
"Scriptum super arborem Aristotelis" (38); "Para- 
disus animse*' (37); "Liber de adhaerendo Deo’' 
(37); “De laudibus B. Virginis" (36); "Biblia Mar- 
iana” (37). 

III. Influbn-ce. — ^The influence exerted by Albert 
on the scholars of his own day and on those of sub- 
sequent ages was naturally great. His fame is due 
in part to the fact that he was the forerunner, the 
guide and master of St. Thomas Aquinas, but he was 
great in his own name, his claim to distinction being 
recognized by his contemporaries and by posterity. 
It is remarkable that this friar of the Middle Ages, 
in the midst of his many duties as a religious, as 
provincial of his order, as bishop and papal legate, 
as preacher of a crusade, and while making many 
laborious journeys from Cologne to Paris and Rome, 
and frequent excursions into different parts of Ger- 
many, should have been able to compose a veritable 
encyclopedia, containing scientific treatises on almost 
every subject, and displaying an insight into nature 
and "a knowledge of theology which surprised his 
contemporaries and still excites the admiration of 
learned men in our own times. He was, in truth, 
a Doctor Universalis. Of him it may justly be 
said: Nil tetigit quod non omavit; and there is no 
exaggeration in the praises of the modern critic 
who wrote: "Whether we consider him as a theolo- 
gian or as a philosopher, Albert was undoubtedly 
one of the most extraordinary men of his age; I 
might say, one of the most wonderful men of genius 
who appeared in past times” (Jourdain, Recherches 
Critiques). Philosophy, in the days of Albert, was 
a general science embracing ever^hing that could 
be known by the natural powers of the mind; phys- 
ics, mathematics, and metaphysics. In his writings 
we do not, it is true, find the distinction between 
the sciences and philosophy which recent usage 
makes. It will, however, be convenient to consider 
his skill in the experimental sciences, his influence 
on scholastic philosophy, his theology. 

IV. Albert and the Experimental Sciences. — ^It 
is not surprising that Albert should have drawn upon 
the sources of information which his time afforded, 
and especially upon the scientific writings of Aris- 
totle. Yet he says: "The aim of natural science is 
not simply to accept the statements [narrata] of 
others, but to investigate the causes that are at work 
in nature” (De Miner., lib, II, tr. ii, i).. In his 
treatise on plants he lays down the principle: Ex- 
perimentum solum certi^at in talibus (Experiment 
is the only safe guide in such investigations). (De 
Veg., VI, tr. ii, i). Deeply versed as he was in 
theology, he declares: 'Hn studpng nature we have 
not to inquire how God the Creator may, as He 
freely wills, use His creatures to work miracles and 
thereby show forth His power: we have rather to 
inquire what Nature with its immanent causes can 
naturally bring to pass” (De Coelo et Mundo, I, tr. iv, 
x). And though, in questions of natural science, he 
would prefer Aristotle to St. Au^stine (In 2, Sent, 
dist. 13, C art. 2), he does not hesitate to criticize 
the Greek philosopher. "Whoever believes that 
Aristotle was a god, must also believe that he never 
erred. But if one believe that Aristotle was a man, 
then doubtless he was liable to error just as we are. ” 
(Physic, lib. VIII, tr. 1 , xiv). In fact Albert devotes a 
len^hy chapter to what he calls "the errom of Aris- 
totle” (Sum. TheoL, P. II, tr. i, qusest. iy). In a 
word, his appreciation of Aristotle is critical. He 
deserves credit not only for bringing the scientific 
teaching of the Stagirite to the attention of medieval 


scholars, but also for indicating the method and the 
spirit in wLich that teaching was to be received. 
Like his contemporary, Roger Bacon (1214-94), Al- 
bert was an Indefatigable student of nature, and 
applied himself energetically to the experimental 
sciences with such remarkable success that he has 
been accused of neglecting the sacred sciences (Henry 
of Ghent, De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, II, x). In- 
deed, many legends have been circulated which 
attribute to him the power of a magician or sorcerer. 
Dr. Sighart (Albertus Magnus) examined these leg- 
ends, and endeavoured to sift the truth from false 
or exaggerated stories. Other biographers content 
themselves with noting the fact that Albert's pro- 
ficiency in the physical sciences was the foundation 
on which the fables were constructed. The truth 
lies between the two extremes. Albert was assidu- 
ous in cultivating the natural sciences; he was an 
authority on physics, geography, astronomy, miner- 
alogy, chemistry {alchimia), zoology, physiology, and 
even phrenology. On all these subjects his erudition 
was vast, and many of his observations are of per- 
manent value. Humboldt pays a high tribute to 
his knowledge of physical geography (Cosmos, II, 
vi). Meyer writes (Gesch. der Botanik): "No bot- 
anist who lived before Albert can be compared with 
him, unless it be Theophrastus, with whom he was 
not acquainted; and after him none has painted 
nature in such living colours, or studied it so pro- 
foimdly, until the time of Conrad, Gesner, and Ces- 
alpini. All honour, then, to the man who made 
such astonishing mogress in the science pf nature 
as to find no one, I will not say to surpass, but even 
to equal him for the space of three centuries.” The 
list of his published works is sufficient vindication 
from the charge of neglecting, theology and the 
Sacred Scriptures. On the other hand, he expressed 
contempt for everything that savoured of enchant- 
ment or the art of magic: "Non approbo dictum 
Avicennse et Algazel de fascinatione, quia credo quod 
non nocet fascinatio, nec nocere potest ars ma^ca, 
nec facit aliquid ex his quae timentur de talibus” 
(See Qu^tif, I, 167). That he did not admit the 
possibility of making gold by alchemy or the^ use of 
the philosopher's stone, is evident from his own 
words: "A^t alone cannot produce a substantial 
form”. (Non est probatum hoc quod educitur de 
plumbo esse aurum, eo quod sola ars non potest dare 
formam substantialem — De Mineral., lib. Ii, dist. 3). 

Roger Bacon and Albert proved to the world that 
the Church is not opposed to the study of nature, 
that faith and science may go hand in hand; their 
lives and their writings emphasize the importance of 
experiment and investigation. Bacon was indefati- 
gable and bold in investigating; at times, too, hk 
criticism was sharp. But of Albert he ^id: "Studi- 
osissimus erat, et vidit infinita, et habuit expensum, 
et ideo multa potuit colligere in pelago auctorum 
infinito” (Opera, ed. Brewer, 327). Albert 
spected authority and traditioi^, was pnident in 
roposing the results of his investigations, and 
ence "contributed far more than Bacon did to the 
advancement of science in the thirteenth century” 
(Turner, Hist, of Phil). His method of treating the 
sciences was historical and critical. He gathered 
into one vast encyclopedia all that was known in 
his day, and then expressed his ovm opinions, prin- 
cipally in the form of commentaries on the works 
of Aristotle, ^metimes, however, he hesitates, and 
do^ not express his own opinion, probably because 
he feared that his theories, which were "advanced” 
for those times, would excite surprise and occasion 
unfavourable comment. "Dicta ^ perii)ateticorum, 
rout melius potui exposui: nec aliquis in ^ potest 
eprehendere quid ego ipse sentiam in philosophic 
natural! " (De Animalibus, circa finem). In Augusta 
Theodosia Drane's exceflent work on "Christian 
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Schools and Scholars” (419 sqq.) there are some 
interesting remarks on few scientific views of 
Albert, which sho'w how much he owed to his otvti 
sagacious observation of natural phenomena, and 
how far he was in advance of his age. ...” In 
speaking of the British Isles, he alluded to the com- 
monly received idea that another Island — Tile, or 
Thule — existed in the Western Ocean, uninhabitable 
by reason of its frightful clime, ^^but which”, he says, 
“has perhaps not yet been visited by man”. Albert 
gives an elaborate demonstration of the sphericity of 
the earth; and it has been pointed out that his views 
on this subject led eventually to the discovery of 
America (cf. Mandonnet, in “Re\me Thomiste”, I, 
1893; 46-64, 200-221). 

V. Albert and Scholastic Philosophy. — More 
important than Albert’s development of the physical 
sciences was his influence on the study of philosophy 
and theology. He, more than any one of the great 
scholastics preceding St. Thomas, gave to Christian 
philosophy and theology the form and method which, 
substantially, they retain to this day. In this re- 
spect he was the forerunner and master of St. Thomas, 
who excelled him, however, in many qualities re- 
quired in a perfect Christian Doctor. In marking 
out the course which others follow’ed, Albert shared 
the glory of being a pioneer with Alexander of Hales 
(d. 1245), whose “Summa Theologiae” was the first 
written after all the works of Aristotle had become 
generally knowm at Paris. Their application of Aris- 
totelean methods and principles to the study of 
revealed doctrine gave to the world the scholastic 
system which embodies the reconciliation of reason 
and orthodox faith. After the unorthodox Averroes, 
Albert was the chief commentator on the works of 


archetype in the mind of God), in re (existing or 
capable of existing in many individuals), and j)ost 
rem (as a concept abstracted by the mind, and com- 
pared wdth the individuals of which it can be predi- 
cated). “Universale duobus constituitur, naturd 
scilicet cui accidit universalitas, et respectu ad multa, 
qui complet illam in natura universalis” (Met., lib. 
V, tr. vi, cc. V, vi). A. T. Drane (Mother Raphael, 
O.S.D.) gives a remarkable explanation of these 
doctrines (op. cit , 344-429). Though a follow^er of 
Aristotle, Albert did not neglect Plato, “Scias quod 
non perficitur homo in philosophia, nisi scientia dua- 
rum philosophiarum, Aristotelis et Platonis” (Met., 
lib. I, tr. V, c. xv). It is erroneous to say that he was 
merely, the “Ape” {simius) of Aristotle. In the 
knowdedge of Divine things faith precedes the under- 
standing of Divine truth, authority precedes reason 
(I Sent., dist. II, a. 10); but in matters that can be 
naturally known a philosopher should not hold an 
opinion which he is not prepared to defend by reason 
(ibid., XII; Periherm. 1, I, tr. 1, c. i). Logic, ac- 
cording to Albert, was a preparation for philosophy 
teaching how we should use reason in order to pass 
from the knowm to the unknown: “Docens qualiter 
et per quse devenitur pernotumad ignoti notitiam” 
(De prsedicabilibus, tr. i, c. iv). Philosophy is either 
contemplative or practical. Contemplative philos- 
ophy embraces physics, mathematics, and meta- 
physics; practical (moral) philosophy is monastic 
(for the individual), domestic (for the family), or 
political (for the state, or society). Excluding 
physics, now a special study, authors in our times 
still retain the old scholastic division of philosophy 
into logic, metaphysics (general and special), and 
ethics. 


Aristotle, whose writings he studied most assiduously, 
and whose principles he adopted, in order to sys- 
tematize theology, by which was meant a scientific 
exposition and defence of Christian doctrine. The 
choice of Aristotle as a master excited strong oppo- 
sition. Jewish and Arabic commentaries on the 
works of the Stagirite had given rise to so many 
errors in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies that for several years (1210-25) the study of 
Aristotle's Physics and Metaphysics was forbidden 
at Paris. Albert, however, knew that Averroes, 
Abelard, Amalrie, and others had drawn false doc- 
trines from the writings of the Philosopher; he knew, 
moreover, that it would have been impossible to 
stem the tide of enthusiasm in favour of philosophical 
studies; and so he resolved to purify the works of 
Aristotle from Rationalism, Averroism, Pantheism, 
and other errors, and thus compel pagan philosophy 
to do service in the cause of revealed truth. In this 
he follow^ed the canon laid down by St. Augustine 
(II De Doct. Christ., xl), who declared that truths 
found in the writings of pagan philosophers were 
to be adopted by the defenders of the true faith, 
while their erroneous opinions were to be abandoned, 
or explained in a Christian sense. (See St. Thomas. 
Summa TheoL, I, Q. Ixxxiv, a. 5.) All inferior (nat- 
ural) sciences should be the servants (andllcB) of Theol- 
ogy , which is the superior and the mistress (ibid. , 1 P. , 
tr. 1, quaest. 6). Against the rationalism of Abelard 
and his followers Albert pointed out the distinction 
between truths naturally knowable and mysteries 
(e. g. the Trinity and the Incarnation) which cannot 
be known without revelation (ibid., 1 P., tr. III, 
qusest. 13). We have seen that he wrote two treat- 
ises against Averroism, which destroyed individual 
immortality and individual responsibility, by teach- 
ing that there is but one rational soul for all men. 
Pantheism was refuted along with Averroism when 
the true doctrine on Universals, the system known 
as moderate Realism, was accepted by the scholastic 
philosophers. This doctrine Albert based upon the 
distinction of the universal ante rem (an idea or 


VI. Albert's Theology.— In theology Albert 
occupies a place between Peter Lombard, the Master 
of the Sentences, and St. Thomas Aquinas. In 
systematic order, in accuracy and clearness he sur- 
passes the former, but is inferior to his own illus- 
trious disciple. His “Summa Theologise” marks an 
advance beyond the custom of his time in the scien- 
tific order observed, in the elimination of useless 
questions, in the limitation of arguments and ob- 
jections; there still remain, however, many of the 
impedimenta, hindrances, or stumbling blocks, which 
St. Thomas considered serious enough to call for a 
new manual of theology for the use of beginners — 
ad eruditionem incipientium, as the Angelic Doctor 
modestly remarks in the prologue of his immortal 
“Summa”. The mind of the Doctor Universalis 
was so fiOlled with the knowledge of many things 
that he could not always adapt his expositions of 
the truth to the capacity of novices in the science 
of theology. He trained and directed a pupil who 
gave the world a concise, dear, and perfect scientific 
exposition and defence of Christian Doctrine; under 
God, therefore, we owe to Albertus Magnus the 
“Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas. (See Alex- 
ander OF Hales, Aristotle, Averroes; Bacon, 
Roger; Paris, University op; Philosophy, Ra- 
tionalism, Scholasticism, Thomas Aquinas, St.; 
Theology.) 

Scriptores Ordinis Proedicatorum (Paris, 
162-184; Sigh ART, Albertus Magnus: S&in Leben und 
spne Wzssmschaft (Ratisbon, 1857), tr. by Dixon, Albert 
the Great: His Life and Scholastic Labours (London, 1876); 
S^U^HERTY, Alb^tus Magnus, in Catholic World (1883), 
^t>ert'\u^ Magnus Vindicated, ibia. 

' j ’ ^111> 712; IwEiNs, Le Bienheureur Albert Le Grand, 
2d, ed. (Brussels, 1874); Thoembs, Albertus Magnus in Ge - 
schichte und Sage (Cologne, 1880); Van Weddingen, Albert Le 
Grand, le maitre de Saint Thomas d'Aquin, d'aprhs lea plus 
recents travaux critiques (Paris, 1881); Von Hertling, Albertus 
Magnus. Bmtrdge zu seiner Wilrdigimg (Cologne, 1880); 
Michael, A Grosse, in Zeitschnft fur kathoUsche Theol- 

181-201; ibid. 1903) t. XXVII, 
356-362; Geschichte des deutschen VoLkes (1st and 3d ed., 
Freiburg, 1903), III; Gerard, La Cosmographie d^Albert le 
wand, d apres I observation et Vexvirience au moyen doe, in 
Bevue Thomiste (Paris, 1904), t. XII, 466-476, t. XIII, 147- 
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173; Finke, Ungedruckte Dominikanerbriefe des 13. Jahrhund- 
erts (Paderborn, 1891); Mandonxet, in Diet, de thiol, cath. 
(.Pans, 1900); Vaughan, Life and Labours of St. Thomas Aqmnas 
(London, 1872 — abridged edition with same title, London, 
1875); D’Assailly, Albert le Grand, Vancien monde devant le 
nouveau (Pans, 1870), de Liechty, Albert le Grand et saint 
Thomas d'Aquin, ou la science au moyen age (Pans, 1880); 
Dr ANE, CAmiian Schools and Scholars (London, 1881); Hur- 
TER, Nomenclator, IV, 297-302; Humboldt, Cosmos (New 
York, 1860), passim, especially II, vi; Feret, La faculte de 
thiologie de Paris (Pans, 1895), II, 421-441; Finke, Die 
Freiburger Dominikaner und Munsterbau (Freiburg im Breis- 
gau, 1901), 2-18; Talamo, L’Aristotelismo della scholastica 
(Naples, 1873); Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et VAverroisme 
latm au XII si'ecle IP leihMrg , Switzerland, 1899); Jourdain, 
Recherches critiques sur Vdge et V engine des traductions laiines 
d'Anstote (Pans, 1843), 310—358; Gonzales, Studies on the 
Philosophy of Albert, in Histones of Philosophy, French tr. by 
DE Pascal (Pans, 1890); Ueberweg (tr. New York, 1896); 
Turner (Boston, 1903); De Wulp (Louvain, 1895); see es- 
pecially Ueberweg, 2d Part (9th ed., Berlin, 1905), and 
De Wulf, Hist, de la philosophic medievale (2d ed., Louvam, 
1905); Guttman, Die Scholastik des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts 
in ihrer Beziehung zum Judenthum (Breslau, 1902), in; Pou- 
CHET, Histoire des sciences naturelles au moyen age, ou Albert 
le Grand et son epoque consideres comme wint de depart de 
Vecole expirimentale (Paris, 1853); Bach, Des Albertus Mag^ 
nus Verhaltniss zu der Erkenntnisslehre der Griechen, Lateiner, 
Araber und Juden (Y lennsi,, 1881); Fellner, Albertus Magnus 
als Botaniker (Vienna, 1881); Joel, Verhaltniss Albert des 
Grossen zu Moses Maimonides (Breslau, 1863); Feiler, Die 
Moral des Albertus Magnus (Leipzig, 1891); Schneider, Die 
Psychologic Alberts des Grossen (Munster, 1903); De Vitd et 
Scriptis Beati Alberti Magni, in Analecta Bollandiana (1900), 
t. XIX, 257-284; (1901) t. XX, 273-316; (1902) t. XXII, 
301-371; Ehrle, Der selwe Albert der Grosse, in Stimmen 
aits Maria-Laach, (1880) XIX, 241-258, 395-414; De Loe, 
Kritische Streifzuge auf dem Gebiete der Albert Magnus For- 
schung, in Annalen des historischen Vereins fur den Nieder- 
rhein (Cologne, 1902), LXXIV, 115-126. 

D. J. Kennedy. 

Albi (Albia) The Archdiocese of, comprises the 
Department of the Tarn. An archiepiscopal see 
from 1678 up to the time of the French Revolution 
Albi had as suffragans the Bishops of Rodez, Cas- 
tres, Vabres, Cahors, and Mende; it was not re- 
established until 1822, and by this new distribution 
it united the ancient Bishopric of Castres and had 
for suffragans, besides the Dioceses of Rodez (joined 
with Vabres) of Cahors, and of Mende, the Bishopric 
of Perpignan. A local tradition which dates from 
the twelfth century attributes the foundation of 
the see to St. Clarus, of African birth, who installed 
his disciple Anthimus as his successor, and went to 
Lectoure where he was beheaded. The details of 
this legend have caused the Bollandists to legiti- 
mately suspect its authenticity. The first bishop 
known to history is Diogenianus (about 406). The 
church at Albi is rich in mementoes; it was at 
Vieux, in the Diocese of Albi, at the end of the fifth 
century, that the first monastery of the Gauls 
(ccotus sanctorum) was founded by St. Eugene, a 
bishop exiled from Carthage, St. Longin, and St. 
Vindemialis, near the tomb of St. Amarandus (mar- 
t^ of the third century). From the sixth to the 
eighth centuries, two great families of Albi gave 
many saints to the Church, the Salvia family, to 
which belonged St. Salvius, Bishop of Albi, St. Rus- 
ticus, St. Desiderius, Bishops of Cahors, also St. 
Disciola, the companion of St. Radegonda; the 
Ansbertina family to which belonged St. Go^ric 
and St. Sigisbald, Bishops of Metz, and the latter^s 
sister, St. Sigolina, abbess of Traclar in the Diocese 
of Albi. The celebrated Cardinal de Bernis, ambas- 
sador of Louis XV, at Rome, was titular Bishop of 
Albi from 1764 to 1794. The memory of St. Dominic 
who vigorously combated the Albigensian heresy is 
still very fresh in the Diocese of Albi; in the vicinity of 
Castres there is a natural grotto containing several 
rooms, which is called the grotto of St. Dominic; 
tradition asserts that it was the retreat of the saint. 
The Council of Albi, in 1254, triumphed over the 
Albigensian heresy by organizing the Inquisition in 
that region. The parish church of Lautrec is said 
to have been founded in the time of Charlemagne. 
The cathedral of St. Cecilia of Albi (1282-1512) is a 


typical model of a fortified church; its sculptured 
gallery is the largest of its kind in France. The 
ancient Benedictine abbey of Soreze, founded in 
757, was converted into a school in 1854 under the 
direction of the Dominican Lacordaire. The cities 
of Castres and Gaillac owe their origin to the Bene- 
dictine abbeys, the first of which, it is said, was 
founded by Charlemagne, and the second by Rai- 
mond I, Count of Toulouse, in 960. The Archdiocese 
of Albi, at the end of the year 1905, contained 339,369 
inhabitants, 49 first-class parishes, 447 second-class 
parishes, and 68 vicariates with salaries formerly paid 
by the State. 

Gallia Christiana (Nova, 1715), I, 1-46, and 1325, and 
Instrumenta, 1-12, and 202; Duchesne, Pastes episcopaux de 
Vaneienne Gaule, II, 41, 44, and 128-130; D'Auriac, Histoire 
de Vaneienne cathedrale et des evigues d’Alhi (Pans, 1858); 
Salabert, Les saints et les martyrs du diocese d’Albi (Toulouse, 
Privat). 

Georges Goyau. 

Albi, Council of. — It was held in 1254 by St. 
Louis on his return from his unlucky Crusade, under 
the presidency of Zoen, Bishop of Avignon and 
Papal ^ Legate, for the final repression of the Al- 
bigensian neresy and the reformation of clergy and 
people. It also legislated concerning the Jews. 

Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 2d ed. (Freiburg, 1890), VI, 
49-54; Mansi, XXIII, 829-852. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Albi (or Alba), Juan de, a Spanish Carthusian of 
the Convent Val-Christ, near Segovia, date of birth 
uncertain; d. 27 December, 1591. He was familiar 
with the Oriental lan^ages, especially Hebrew, and 
had the reputation of being a skilled commentator. 
His work is: “Sacrarum semioseon, animadver- 
sionum et electorum ex utriusque Testament! lectione 
commentarius et centuria’^ (Valencia, 1610); it was 
re-edited in Venice, 1613, under the title ^'Selectse 
Annotiones in varia utriusque Testament! loca 
difficiliora.'^ 

Renard in ViG., Diet, de la Bible (Paris, 1895); An- 
tonio, Bibliotheca hispana nova (Madrid, i783). 

A. J. Maas. 

Albicus, SiGiSMUND, Archbishop of Prague, a 
Moravian, b. at Mahrisch-Neustadt in 1347; d. in 
Hungary, 1427. He entered the University of 
Pra^e when quite young and took his degree in 
me<£cine in 1387. Tlesiring to prosecute the study 
of civil and canon law with more profit, he went to 
Italy and received the Doctor’s degree in 1404, at 
Padua. On his return to Pra^e, he taught medicine 
for twenty years in the University. He was ap- 
pointed physician-in-chief to Wenceslaus IV who rec- 
ommended" him as successor to the archbishopric of 
Prague, on the death of its incumbent in 1409. The 
canons appointed him to the position, although re- 
luctantly. Albicus held it only four years, and when 
he resigned, in 1413, Conrad was elected in his place. 
Albicus received later the Priory of Wissehrad, and 
the title of Archbishop of Caesarea. He was accused 
of favouring the new doctrines of John Huss and 
Wyclif. He retired to Hung^ during the war of 
the Hussites, and died there, in 1427. He left three 
works on medical subjects, which were^ published 
after his death: “Praxis medendi”; "Regimen Sani- 
tatis”; “Regimen pestilentiae” (Leipzig, 1484-87). 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Albigenses (from Albi, Lat. Albiga, the present 
capital of the Department of Tam), a Neo-Manichaean 
sect that flourished in southern France in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The name Albigenses, 
given them by the Council of Tours (1163) prevailed 
towards the end of the twelfth century and was for a 
long time applied to all the heretics of the south of 
France. They were also called Catharists (Kadaphs, 
pure), though in reality they were only a branch of 
the Catharistic movement. The rise and spread of 
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the new doctrine in southern France was favoured 
by various circumstances, among which may be 
mentioned: the fascination exercised by the readily- 
grasped dualistic principle; the renmant of Jewish 
and Mohammedan doctrinal elements; the wealth, 
leisure, and imaginative mind of the inhabitants of 
Languedoc; their contempt for the Catholic clergy, 
caused by the ignorance and the worldly, too fre- 
quently scandalous, lives of the latter; the protection 
of an overwhelming majority of the nobility, and the 
intimate local blending of national aspirations and 
religious sentiment. 

I Principles. — (a) Doctrinal , — The Albigenses 
asserted the co-existence of two mutually opposed 
principles, one good, the other evil. The former is 
the creator of the spiritual, the latter of the material 
world. The bad principle is the source of all evil; 
natural phenomena, either ordinary like fhe growth 
of plants, or extraordinary as earthquakes, likewise 
moral disorders (war), must be attributed to him. 
He created the human body and is the author of sin, 
which springs from matter and not from the spirit. 
The Old Testament must be either partly or entirely 
ascribed to him; whereas the New Testament is the 
revelation of the beneficent God. The latter is the 
creator of human souls, which the bad principle 
imprisoned in material bodies after he had deceived 
them into leaving the kingdom of light. This earth 
is a place of punishment, the only hell that exists for 
the human soul. Punishment, however, is not ever- 
lasting; for all souls, being Divine in nature, must 
eventually be liberated. To accomplish this de- 
liverance God sent upon earth Jesus Christ, who, 
although very perfect, like the Holy Ghost, is still 
a mere creature. The Redemeer could not take on 
a genuine human body, because He would thereby 
have come under the control of the e'vdl principle. 
His body was, therefore, of celestial essence, and 
with it He penetrated the ear of Mary. It was only * 
apparently that He was bom from her and only 
apparently that He suffered. His redemption was 
not operative, but solely instmctive. To enjoy its 
benefits, one must become a member of the Church 
of Christ (the Albigenses). Here below, it is not 
the Catholic sacraments but the peculiar ceremony 
of the Albigenses known as the consolamentum, or 

consolation^’, that purifies the soul from all sin and 
ensures its immediate return to heaven. The resur- 
rection of the body will not take place, since by its 
nature all flesh is evil, (b) Moral . — ^The dualism 
of the Albigenses was also the basis of their moral 
teaching. Man, they taught, is a living contradic- 
tion. Hence, the liberation of the soul from its 
captivity in the body is the true end of our being. 
To attain this, suicide is commendable; it was cus- 
tomary among them in the form of the endura 
(starvation). The extinction of bodily life on the 
largest scale consistent with human existence is 
also a perfect aim. As generation propagates the 
slavery of the soul to the body, perpetual chastity 
should be practised. Matrimonial intercourse is 
unlawful; concubinage, being of a less permanent 
natme, ^ is preferable to marriage. Abandonment 
of his wife by the husband, or vice versa, is desirable. 
Generation was abhorred by the Albigenses even in 
the animal ^ kingdom. Consequently, abstention 
froni all^ animal food, except fish, was enjoined. 
Their belief in metempsychosis, or the transmigration 
of souls, the result of their logical rejection of purga- 
tory, furnishes another explanation for the same 
abstinence. To this practice they added long and 
rigorous fasts. The necessity of absolute fidelity 
to the sect was strongly inculcated. War and capital 
punishment were absolutely condemned. 

II Origin and History.— The contact of Christi- 
anity with the Oriental mind and Oriental religions 
had produced several sects (Gnostics, Manichaeans, 


Paulicians, Bogomilae) whose doctrines 'were akin to 
the tenets of the Albigenses. But the historical 
connection between the new heretics and their 
predecessors cannot be clearly traced. In France, 
where they were probably introduced by a woman 
from Italy, the Neo-Manichsean doctrines were 
secretly diffused for several years before they ap- 
peared, almost simultaneously, near Toulouse and 
at the Synod of Orleans (1022). Those who proposed 
them were even made to suffer the extreme penalty 
of death. The Councils of Arras (1025), Charroux, 
Dep. of Vienne (c. 1028), and of Reims (1049) 
had to deal with the heresy. At that of Beauvais 
(1114) the case of Neo-Manichseans in the Diocese of 
Soissons was brought up, but was referred to the 
council shortly to be held in the latter city. Petro- 
brusianism now familiarized the South with some 
of the tenets of the Albigenses. Its condemnation 
by the Council of Toulouse (1119) did not prevent 
the evil from spreading. Pope Eugene III (1145-53) 
sent a legate. Cardinal Alberic of Ostia, to Langue- 
doc (1145), and St. Bernard seconded the legate’s 
efforts. But their preaching produced no lasting 
effect. The Council of Reims (1148) excommuni- 
cated the protectors “of the heretics of Gascony 
and Provence”. That of Tours (1163) decreed that 
the Albigenses should be imprisoned and their prop- 
erty confiscated. A religious disputation was held 
(1165) at Lombez, with the usual unsatisfactory 
result of such conferences. Two years later, the 
Albigenses held a general council at Toulouse, their 
chief centre of activity. The Cardinal-Legate Peter 
made another attempt at peaceful settlement (1178), 
but he was received with derision. The Third 
General Council of the Lateran (1179) renewed the 
previous severe measures and issued a summons to 
use force against the heretics, who were plundering 
and devastating Albi, Toulouse, and the vicinity. 
At the death (1194) of the Catholic Count of Tou- 
louse, Raymond V, his succession fell to Raymond 
VI (1194-1222) who favoured the heresy. With the 
accession of Innocent III (1198) the work of con- 
version and repression was taken up vigorously. In 
1205-6 three events augured well for the success of 
the efforts made in that direction. Raymond VI, in 
face of the threatening military operations urged 
by Innocent against him, promised under oath to 
banish the dissidents from his dominions. The 
monk Fulco of Marseilles, formerly a troubadour, 
now became Archbishop of Toulouse (1205-31). 
Two Spaniards, Diego, Bishop of Osma and his 
companion, Dominic Guzman (St. Dominic), return- 
ing from Rome, visited the papal legates at Mont- 
pellier. By their advice, the excessive outward 
splendour of Catholic preachers, which offended the 
heretics, was replaced by apostolical austerity. 
Religious disputations were renewed. St. Dominic, 
perceiving the great advantages derived by his 
opponents from the co-operation of women, founded 
(1206) at Pouille near Carcassonne a religious con- 
^egation for women, whose object was the education 
of the poorer girls of the nobility. Not long after 
this he laid the foundation of the Dominican Order. 
Innocent III, in view of the immense spread of the 
heresy, which infected over 1000 cities or towns, 
called (1207) upon the King of France, as Suzerain 
of the County of Toulouse, to use force. He renewed 
his appeal on receiving news of the assassination of 
his legate,^ Peter of Castelnau, a Cistercian monk 
(1208), which, judging by appearances, he attributed 
to Raymond VI. Numerous barons of northern 
France, Germany, and Belgium joined the crusade, 
and papal legates were put at the head of the ex- 
pedition, Arnold, Abbot of Citeaux, and two bishops. 
Raymond VI, still under the ban of excommunication 
pronounced against him by Peter of Castelnau, now 
offered to submit, was reconciled with the Church, 
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and took the field against his former friends, Roger, 
Viscount of B4ziers, was first attacked, and his 
principal fortresses, Beziers and Carcassonne, were 
taken (1209). The monstrous words: “Slay all; 
God will know His own”, alleged to have been uttered 
at the capture of Beziers, by the papal legate, were 
never pronounced (Tamizey de Larroque, “Rev. 
des quest, hist.” 1866, I, 16^91). Simon of Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester, was given control of the 
conquered territory and became the military leader 
of the crusade. At the Council of Avignon (1209) 
Raymond VI was again excommunicated for not 
fulfilling the conditions of ecclesiastical reconcilia- 
tion, He went in person to Rome, and the Pope 
ordered an investigation. After fruitless attempts 
in the Council of Arles (1211) at an agreement be- 
tween the papal legates and the Count of Toulouse, 
the latter left the council and prepared to resist. He 
was declared an enemy of the Church and his pos- 
sessions were forfeited to whoever would conquer 
them. Lavaur, Dep. of Tarn, fell in 1211, amid 
dreadful carnage, into the hands of the crusaders. 
The latter, exasperated by the reported massacre of 
6,000 of their followers, spared neither age nor sex. 
The crusade now degenerated into a war of conquest, 
and Innocent III, in spite of his efforts, was powerless 
to bring the undertaking back to its ori^nal purpose. 
Peter of Aragon, Raymond’s brother-in-law, inter- 
posed to obtain his forgiveness, but without success. 
He then took up arms to defend him. The troops 
of Peter and of Simon of Montfort met at Muret 
(1213). Peter was defeated and killed. The allies 
of the fallen king were now so weakened that they 
offered to submit. The Pope sent as his representa- 
tive the Cardinal-Deacon Peter of Santa Maria in 
Aquiro, who carried out only part of his instructions, 
receiving indeed Raymond, the inhabitants of 
Toulouse, and others back into the Church, but 
furthering at the same time Simon’s plans of con- 
quest. This commander continued the war and 
was appointed by the Coimcil of Montpellier (1215) 
lord over all the acquired territory. The Pope, in- 
formed that it was the only effectual means of crush- 
ing the heresy, approved the choice. At the death 
of Simon (1218), ms son Amalric inherited his rights 
and continued the war with but little success. The 
territory was ultimately ceded almost entirely by 
both Amalric and Raymond VII to the King of 
France, while the Council of Toulouse (1229) en- 
trusted the Inquisition, which soon passed into the 
hands of the Dominicans (1233), with the repression 
of Albigensianism. The heresy disappeared about 
the end of the fourteenth century. 

Ill Organization and Liturgy. — The members 
of the sect were divided into two classes: The “per- 
fect” (perfecti) and the mere “believers” (credentes). 
The “perfect” were those who had submitted to 
the initiation-rite (consolamentum). They were few 
in number and were alone bound to the observance 
of the above-described rigid moral law. While the 
female members of this class did not travel, the men 
went, by twos, from place to place, performing the 
ceremony of initiation. The only bond that attached 
the “believers” to Albigensianism was the promise 
to receive the consolamentum before death. They 
were very numerous, could marry, wage war, etc., 
and generally observed the ten commandments. 
Many remained “believers” for years and were only 
initiated on their death-bed. If the illness did not 
end fatally, starvation or poison prevented rather 
frequently subsequent moral transgressions. In 
some instances the reconsolatio was administered 
to those who, after initiation, had relapsed into sin. 
The hierarchy consisted of bishops and deacons. 
The existence of an Albigensian Pope is not univer- 
sally admitted. The bishops were chosen from 
among the “perfect”. They nad two assistants, the 


older and the younger son (filius major and 
minor), and were generally succeeded hy^ the former. 
The consolamentum, or ceremony of initiation, was a 
sort of spiritual baptism, analogous in rite and equiva- 
lent in significance to several of the Catholic sacra- 
ments (Baptism, Penance, Order). Its reception, 
from which children were debarred, was, if possible, 
preceded by careful religious study and penitential 
pmctices. In this period of preparation, the can- 
didates used ceremonies that bore a striking resem- 
blance to the ancient Christian catechumenate. 
The essential rite of the consolamentum was the im- 
position of hands. The engagement which the 
“believers” took to be initiated before death was 
known as the convenenza (promise). 

IV Attitude or the Church. — Properly speak- 
ing, Albigensianism was not a Christian heresy but 
an extra-Christian reli^on. Ecclesiastical authority, 
after persuasion had failed, adopted a course of severe 
repression, which led at times to regrettable excess. 
Simon of Montfort intended well at first, but later 
used the pretext of religion to usurp the territory of 
the Counts of Toulouse. The death-penalty was, 
indeed, inflicted too freely on the Albigenses, but it 
must be remembered that the penal code of the time 
was considerably more rigorous than ours, and the 
excesses were sometimes provoked. Raymond VI 
and his successor, Raymond VII, were, when in 
distress, ever ready to promise, but never to earnestly 
amend. Pope Innocent III was justified in saying 
that the Albigenses were “worse than the Saracens”; 
and still he counselled moderation and disapproved 
of the selfish policy adopted by Simon of Montfort. 
What the Church combated was principles that led 
directly not only to the ruin of Christianity, but to 
the very extinction of the human race. 

Peter op Vaux-Cernay, Historia Albigensium, in Bouquet, 
Recu&il des historiens des Gaules (Pans, 1880), XIX, 1-113; 
William op Put-Laurenb, Hxstoria Albigensium, ibid., 193- 
225; Histoire de la Guerre des Alhigeois , , . par un auteur 
anonyme, ibid., 114-192; La chanson de la croisade centre les 
Alhigeois, ed. Meyer (Pans, 1875-79); Dollingeb, Beitrage 
zur Sektengesckichte des Mittelalters (Munich, 1890); Molinier, 
Catalogue des actes de Simon et d’Amaury de Montfort in BiJ^ 
liolh, de Vicole des charies, (1873) XXXIV, 153-203, 445-501; 
Twigge, Albi and the AJhipensians in Dublin Rev. (1894), 
V, 309-332; Schmidt, Histoire et doctrine de la sects des Ca/Ao- 
res ou Alhigeois (Paris, 1849); Douais, Les Alhigeois (Paris, 
1879); Tocco, L’ eresia nel medio evo (Plorence, 1884), 73-134; 
Hefele, Condliengesch. (Freiburg, 1886), V, 827-61; Vacan- 
DARD, Les origines de I’herisie Alhigeoise in Rev. des quest hist 
(1894), I, 50-83; Guiraud, Questions d’histoire (Paris, 1906), 
3-149. For an extensive bibliography, see Chevalier, 
R^ertoire topo-hihl. (Montb^liard, 1894), 39-42. 

N. A. Weber. 

Albinus, a scholarly English monk, pupil of Arch- 
bishop Theodore, and of Abbot Adrian of St. Peter’s, 
Canterbury, contemporary of Saint Bede (673-735). 
He succeeded Adrian in the abbatial office, and was 
buried beside him in 732. His chief title to fame lies 
in the fact that we owe to him the composition by 
Saint Bede of his “Ecclesiastical History of the 
English The latter gratefully records the fact in 
the letter which he sent to Albinus with a copy of 
the work, and at greater length in his letter to 
King Ceolwulf, both of which serve as a preface to 
the narrative. He calls Albinus a most learned 
man in all the sciences (Hist. Ecc. AngL, v, 20), 
and says that to his instigation and help the above- 
mentioned work was chiefly owing (auctor ante 
omnes atque adjutor opusculi hujus). Bede 
learned from him what had happened in Kent since 
the arrival of St. Augustine, both ecclesiastical and 
civil matters. Nothelm, a priest of London, served 
as their intermediary, and when the former returned 
from Rome with additional documents from the 
pontifical archives, Albinus was again called on to 
help in fitting them into their proper places. He 
seems to have been endowed with a fine historical 
sense, for the Father of English ecclesiastical history 
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delights in confessing his earnestness, diligence, and 
erudition in all that pertained to the apostolic period 
of England's conversion. 

Bede, Opp, Htst. (ed. Plummer, Oxford, 1896), I, 3, 6; 
Hist. Ecc. Ang., v. 20, for Bede’s references to Albinus; Stubbs 
in Diet, of Christ. Biogr., I, 70. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Albrechtsherger, Johann G., master of musical 
theory, and teacher of Hummel and Beethoven, 
b. at Ivlostemeuburg in Lower Austria, 3 February, 
1736; d. in Vienna, 7 March, 1809. He began his 
musical career as a choir-boy at the early age of 
seven. The pastor of St. Martin's, Klosterneuburg, 
observing the boy’s talent and his remarkable 
industry, and being himself an excellent musician, 
gave him the ibst lessons in thoroughbass, and 
even had a little organ built for him. Young Al- 
brechtsberger’s ambition was so great that he did 
not even rest on Sundays and holidays. To com- 
plete his scientific and musical studies, he repaired 
to the Benedictine Abbey at Melk. Here his beauti- 
ful soprano voice attracted the attention of the 
future Emperor Leopold, who on one occasion 
expressed his high appreciation, and presented the 
boy with a ducat. The library at Melk gave him 
the opportunity to study the works of Caldara Fux, 
Pergolese, Handel, Graun, etc. The result was the 
profound knowledge of music which gave him a 
high rank among theorists- Having completed his 
studies he became organist at the cathedral there, 
where he remained for twelve years. He next had 
charge of the choir at Raab in Hungary, and at 
MariatafeL Subsequently he went to Vienna, hav- 
ing been named choir-director of the church of the 
Carmelites. Here he took lessons from the court 
organist, Mann, who was highly esteemed at that 
time. Mann became his friend, as did also Joseph 
and Michael Haydn, Gassmann, and other excellent 
musicians. In 1772 he obtained the position of 
court organist in Vierma, which Ernperor^ Joseph 
had promised him years before. This position he 
held for twenty years, and then became choir- 
master at St. Stephen’s. Here he gathered about 
him a circle of pupils, some of whom were destined 
to become musicians of immortal fame. Among 
them Ludwig von Beethoven, Joseph Eybler, Johann 
Nepomuk Hummel, Joseph Weigl and others. The 
Swedish Academy of Music at Stockholm made him 
an honorary member in 1798. Albrechtsberger will 
probably always hold a high rank among musical 
scientists, his treatise on composition especially wiU 
ever remain a work of importance by reason of its 
lucidity and minuteness of detail. His complete 
works on thoroughbass, harmony, and composition 
were published, in three volumes, by his pupil, 
Ignaz Von Seyfried. His many church compositions, 
on the other hand, while technically correct and 
ornate, are dry, and betray the theorist. Of his 
compositions only twenty-seven are printed, out of 
a total of 261; of the unpublished remainder, the 
larger part is preserved in the library of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde at Vienna. 

KoRNMtixLER, Ler. der Jcirchl. Tonkunst; Grovi^ Diet, of 
Music and Musicians; Naumann, Geschichte der Musik, 

J. A. VoLKEB. 

Albright Brethren, The (known as the Evangei/- 
ICAL Association); “a body of American Christians 
chiefly of German descent", founded, in 1800, by 
the Rev. Jacob Albright, a native of Pennsylvania 
(1759-1808). The association is Arminian in doctrine 
and theology; in its form of church government, 
Methodist Episcopal. It numbers 148,506 members, 
not including children, with 1,864 ministers and 2,043 
churches, in the United States, Canada, and Germany. 

Gess, Der Methodismus und die evang. Kirche Wurtenberg 
(Ludwigsburg, 1876); Hundhausen in Kirchenlex.^ 1, 453. 

Francis W. Grey. 


Albuquerque, Afonzo de (also Dalboquerque), 
sumamed ‘Hhe Great’’, b. in Portugal, in 1453; d. at 
Goa, 16 December, 1515. He was second son of 
Gonzallo de Albuquerque, lord of Villaverde, and be- 
came attached to the person of the King of Portugal. 
He went to Otranto with Alphonso V m 1480, and 
made his first voyage to the far East in 1503, return- 
ing to Lisbon 1504. When Tristan da Cunha sailed 
for India in 1506, Albuquerque was one of his officers. 
He formed the plan to monopolize trade with East 
India for Portugal, by excluding from it both the 
Venetians and the Saracens, and therefore sought to 
make himself master of the Red Sea. For that pur- 
pose he seized the Island of Socotra and attacked 
Ormuz, landing 10 October, 1507, and raising, forti- 
fications. The attack was repeated in the year fol- 
lowing, also at Cochim in December. When the 
Viceroy of India, d’ Almeida, returned to Portugal, 
1509, Albuquerque was appointed in his place. In 
1513, King Emmanuel calls him '' protho-capitaneus 
noster”. Annoyed by the constant hostilities of the 
people of Calicut, he destroyed the place on 4 Janu- 
ary, 1510. To secure a permanent foothold on the 
coast of India, he took Goa in March, 1510. abandon- 
ing it two months afterwards, only to return in No- 
vember, when he took the place again and held it 
thereafter for the Portuguese. Once safely estab- 
lished on the eastern coast of what is generally com- 

E rised under the name of Dekkan, Albuquerque turned 
is attention to the organization of the colonies and 
to discoveries towards the farthest East. He took Mal- 
acca in July, 1511, and attempted to explore the Mo- 
luccas in the same year. In j^ursuance of his policy 
to prevent other nations from intercourse with India, 
he occupied a strong position at Aden, on the Red 
Sea, March, 1513, but about the same time the Turks 
had conquered Egypt and effectively barred access 
to the far East to all other nations except by sea. 
While Albuquerque was thus establishing Portuguese 
colonization in India on a firm footing, and planning 
advances beyond eastern Asia, the Crown of Port- 
ugal was listening to intrigues to his prejudice. Still 
it may be that the state of his health, greatly im- 
paired through climate and strain, induced King 
Emmanuel to provide for a succcesor. Albuquerque 
was manifestly broken down physically. So Lope 
Suarez was sent to supersede him. The news of what 
he considered an act of ingratitude prostrated him, 
and although King Emmanuel recommended, in for- 
cible terms to his successor to pay special deference 
to the meritorious leader, expressing, at the same 
time regret at having removed him from his high 
position, Albuquerque pined and died at the en- 
trance to the bay of Goa, 16 December, 1515. Fifty- 
one years later his remains were transported to Lis- 
bon, where a more worthy resting i)lace had been 
prepared for them. Among the distinguished lead- 
ers and administrators that sprang up in southern 
Europe at the end of the fifteenth and in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, Afonzo de Albuquerque 
holds a very prominent position. His achievements, 
from a military standpoint, were more remarkable 
than any of the so-called conquerors of the New 
World; for he had to cope with adversaries armed 
very nearly like the Europeans, with hosts that were 
superior to any encountered by Cortez or Pizarro, 
and had at his command forces hardly more numer- 
ous than those that achieved the conquest of Peru 
and Mexico. His enemies opposed him at sea, as 
well as on land, and they might, at any time, obtain 
succour from powerful Mohammedan states inter- 
lying between Europe and Asia. His only route for 
communication and relief was around the Cape of 
Good Hope. When, during the last five years of his 
life, he could at last turn his attention to organiza- 
tion and administration, he proved himself a great 
man in this respect also. His religious zeal was not 
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the less notable. He built churches in Goa and had 
Franciscans and a famous Dominican with him. The 
church of the Blessed Virgin at Goa, which he built, 
is called by Father Spillmann, S.J., “the cradle of 
Christianity, not only in India, but in all East Asia 
(Kirchenlexikon, V, s. v. Goa). 

Perhaps the earliest mention of Albuquerque and his achieve- 
ments in the far East is due to King Emmanuel himself m 
Lis letter of “idus Junias ”, 1513, Epistola Potentissimi 
Regis Poriugalensis et Algarbiarum, etc., De Vtctoriis hahitis 
in India et Malachid (Rome, 9 Aug., 1513), wherein the 
King calls him (perhaps a misprint) “ Albiecherqe There 
are several editions, some without place or date; ^Joan de 
B.4.RROS, Asia (second decade, Lisbon,_ 1553); Fernao Lopez 
DE Castanheda, Historia do descubrimiento <& conquisia da 
India (Coimbra, 1552), II, III; D.4.MIA0 de Goes, Chronica 
do Serenissimo Senhor Rei d. Manuel (second ed., lasbon, 1749, 
by Reinerio Bocache). An important, but of necessity partial, 
source is the work of his natural son (Albuquerque was never 
married) Braz, who took the name of Afonso the Younger, 
Commentanos do Grande Afonzo Dalboquerque, capitan geral 
cue ioy das Indias Onentoes, etc. (first ed., Lisbon, 1576, second 
ed., ibid., 1776), English tr. by Hakluyt Society, 1875-84, 
The Commentaries of the great Afonso Dalboquerque, four vols.; 
Biographie universelle (Pans, 1854), I; Silva, Dicmonario 
bihUografico portuguez (Lisbon, 1859), I. 

Ad. F. Bakdelier. 

Alcals^ University of. — ^This university may be 
said to have had its inception in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when Sancho IV, the Brave, King of Castile, 
conceived the idea of founding a Studium Generale 
in AlcaM de Henares, and (20 May, 1293), conferred 
full faculties on the Archbishop of Toledo, Gonzalo 
Gudiel, to carry out this plan. What success at- 
tended these efforts is, however, not known; we 
know only that on 16 July, 1459, Pius II gave per- 
mission to the Archbishop of Toledo, Alonso Carrillo, 
to establish some professorships where, ‘^on certain 
days at the time appointed or to be appointed 
grammar and the liberal arts would be taught. It 
does not appear that the chairs of theology and 
canon law were established then, and even grammar 
was taught only irregularly in the Franciscan con- 
vent of San Diego. The honour of founding the 
University, or, more properly speaking, the College, 
of San Ildefonso, belongs to the Franciscan, Fran- 
cisco Ximenez de Cisneros, Prime Minister of Spain, 
who submitted his plan to Pope Alexander VI, and 
received his approbation 13 April, 1499. Neverthe- 
less, prior to this there existed '^certain chairs in 
some of the faculties”, as he himself says in his pe- 
tition. The Pope granted to the College of San Ilde- 
fonso the same concessions allowed to the College of 
San Bartolom^ at Salamanca, and to the college 
founded at Bolo^a by Cardinal Albornoz. To the 
professors and scholars he granted the privileges en- 
joyed by those of Salamanca, Valladolid, and the 
other General Colleges. He conferred the degree of 
Bachelor on the professors, and Doctor of Laws and 
Master of Arts on the abbot, or, in his absence, on 
the treasurer, of the Collegiate Church of San Justo 
and San Pastor. Those who were thus honoured 
enjoyed the same privileges as the professors of 
Bologna and other universities, and could occupy 
prebendary stalls for which university degrees were 
necessary (13 May, 1501). In 1505 ecclesiastical 
benefices were aggregated to the Collegium scholarium, 
and 22 January, 1512, the archbishop published the 
statutes of the college. Denifle says that research 
in Germany regarding this university is incomplete 
and inexact. Meiners and Savigny know nothing 
regarding its origin; the dates are not reliable even 
in Hefele and Gams. Neither can Rashdall's asser- 
tion that ^Hhe Universities of Spain were essentially 
royal creations” (II, pt, I, p, 69) be sustained here. 
On 24 July, 1508, Cisneros went to Alcald with a 
scholastic colony recruited in Salamanca to found his 
College of San Ildefonso. The rector was to be 
chosen by the students (not by the professors, as 
was the custom at Salamanca) each year about the 
feast of St. Luke when studies were resumed. The 


older students were obliged to study theology; civil 
law was excluded, although the canonists introduced 
it in the seventeenth century. Besides theology 
and canon law, the course of study included logic, 
philosophy, medicine, Hebrew, Greek, rhetoric, and 
grammar. Demetrio de Greta was engaged to teach 
Greek, and the mathematician, Pedro Ciruelo, ex- 
plained the theolo^ of St. Thomas. Cisneros not 
only founded a university, but built a new tovm, 
certain portions of which were devoted to the houses 
of the students and booksellers. Numerous colleges 
also sprang up; Santa Catalina and Santa Balbina 
for philosophers; San Eugenio and San Isidore for 
grammarians; and the Trilingue. He erected a hos- 
pital in honour of the Mother of God for the students, 
and established three places of recreation: the Abbey 
of San Tuy, near Buitrago; the Aldehuela, near Tor- 
relaguna; _ and Anchuelo, near Alcald. ^on, how- 
ever, a spirit of insubordination began to show itself 
in the wrangling of the students with the towns- 
people, the severe Cisneros apparently showing a 
strange leniency towards the students. This want 
of discipline caused the faculty in 1518 to consider 
the advisability of returning to Madrid. Some of 
the professors left the university because of the re- 
duction of their salaries. In 1623 an effort was once 
more made to return to Madrid, but the change was 
not effected until 1822, and even then it was not 
permanent, as they returned to Alcaic in 1823. The 
final and definite removal took place in 1836. The 
revenues left to the College of San Ildefonso by Cis- 
neros reached the sum of 14,000 ducats, and in the 
sixteenth century reached 42,000, or 6,000 less than 
those of Salamanca. The celebrated grammarian, 
Antonio de Nebrija, received 3,333 maravedis a 
month; the professor of medicine. Dr. Tarragona, 
was paid 53,000 a year, and Demetrio de Greta an 
equal sum (100 florins). Cisneros enforced very rigid 
examinations. In the theological course which was 
divided into ten terms, there were five tests. The 
first and most dreaded was the Alfonsina^ which 
corresponded to that of the Sorbonne of Paris. 
Those who failed usually went to other universities. 
To the successful licentiates letras de orden were given, 
the first being designated by an L, and the others 
by superior or inferior letters, according to their 
merit. The number of students never exceeded 
2,000, one-third of the attendance at Salamanca. 
About 1570 the magnificent building of the univer- 
sity was completed, the twenty-five letters of the 
motto Et Luteam Olim Marmoream Ntjnc being 
displayed on as many columns. The patronage ex- 
ercised by the kings over the universities they had 
founded or protected led to the sending of visitors 
and reformers. The principal one sent to the Uni- 
versity of Alcald was Don Garcia de Medrano. The 
reforms which were instituted brought to an end the 
university autonomy which had been cherished and 
encouraged by the Catholic Church. 

De Castro, De rebus gestis a Francisco Ximeno de Cisneros 
(1560); DE LA Fuentb, Historia de las Universidades (Madrid, 
1885), II sq.; Denifle, Die Entstehung der Universittiten des 
Mitielalters (Berlin, 1885); Rashdall, The Universities of 
Europe (Oxford, 1895), H, pt. I, 99. 

Ramc5n Rijiz Amado. 

Alcantara, Military Order op. — Alcantara, a 
town on the Tagus (here crossed by a bridge — can- 
tara, whence the name), is situated in the plain of 
Estremadura, a great field of conflict for the Moslems 
and Christians of Spain in the twelfth century. 
First taken in 1167 by the King of Leon, Fernando II, 
Alcantara fell again (1172) into the hands of the 
fierce Jussuf, the third of the African Almohades; 
nor was it recovered until 1214, when it was taken 
by Alonzo of Leon, the son of Fernando. In order 
to defend this conquest, on a border exposed to 
many assaults, the king resorted to military orders. 
The Middle Ages knew neither standing armies 
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nor garrisons, a deficiency that the military or- 
ders supplied, combining as they did military 
training with monastic stability. Alcantara was 
first committed (1214) to the care of the Castilian 
Knights of Calatrava, who had lately given many 
proofs of their gallantry in the famous battle 
of Las Navas de Tolosas against the Almohades 
(1212). Alonzo of Leon wished to found at Alcan- 
tara a special branch of this celebrated order for his 
realm. But four years later these Knights felt that 
the post was too far from their Castilian quarters. 
They gave up the scheme and transferred the castle, 
with the permission of the king, to a peculiarLeon- 
ese order still in a formative stage, knowm as “Knights 
of St. Julian de Pereiro ”, Their genesis is obscure, 
but according to a somewhat questionable tradition, 
St. Julian de Pereiro was a hermit of the county of 
Salamanca, where by his counsel, some knights 
built a castle on the river Tagus to oppose the Mos- 
lems. They are mentioned in 1176, in a grant of 
King Fernando of Leon, but without allusion to 
their military character. They are first acknowl- 
edged as a military order by a privilege of Pope 
Celestinelll in 1197. Through their compact with 
the Knights of Calatrava, they accepted the Cister- 
cian rule and costume, a white mantle with the 
scarlet overcross, and they submitted to the right 
of inspection and correction from the Master of 
Calatrava. This union did not last long. The 
Knights of Alcantara, under their new name, ac- 
quired many castles and estates, for the most part 
at the expense of the Moslems. They amassed 
great wealth from booty during the war and from 
pious donations. It was a turning point in their 
career. However, ambitions and dissensions in- 
creased among them. The post of grand master 
became the aim of rival aspirants. They employed 
against one another swords which had been vowed 
only to warfare against the infidels. In 1318, the 
castle of Alcantara presented the lamentable spec- 
tacle of The Grand Master, Ruy Vaz, besieged by his 
own Knights, sustained in this by the Grand Master 
of Calatrava. This rent in their body showed no 
less than three grand masters in contention, sup- 
ported severally by the Knights, by the Cistercians, 
and by the king. Such instances show sufficiently 
to what a pass the monastic spirit had come. All 
that can be said in extenuation of such a scandal is 
that military orders lost the chief object of their 
vocation when the Moors were driven from their 
last foothold ^ in Spain. Some authors assign as 
causes of their disintegration the decimation of the 
cloisters by the Black Death in the fourteenth century, 
and the laxity which recruited them from the most 
poorly qualified subjects. Lastly, there was the 
revolution in warfare, when the ^owth of modem 
artillery and infantry overpowered the armed cav- 
alry of feudal times, the orders still holding to their 
obsolete mode of fighting. The orders, neverthe- 
less, by their wealth and numerous vassals, remained 
a tremendous power in the kingdom, and before 
long were involved deeply in political agitations. 
During the fatal schism between Peter the Cruel 
and his brother, Hemy the Bastard, which divided 
half Europe, the Knights of Alc^tara were also 
split into two factions which warred upon each other. 

The kings, on their side, did not fail to take an 
active part in the election of the grand master, who 
could bring such valuable support to the royal 
authority. In 1409, the regent of Castile succeded 
in having his son, Sancho, a boy of eight years, made 
Grand Master of Alcantara. These intrigues went 
on till 1492, when Pope Alexander YI invested the 
Catholic King, Ferdinand of Aragon, with the 
grand mastership of Alcantara for life. Adrian VI 
went farther, in favour of his pupil, Charles V, for 
in 1522 he bestowed the three masterships of Spain 


upon the Crown, even permitting^ their inheritance 
through the female line. The Knights of Alcdntara 
were released from the vow of celibacy by the Holy 
See in 1540, and the ties of common life were sun- 
dered. The order was reduced to a system of endow- 
ments at the disposal of the king, of which he availed 
himself to reward his nobles. There were no less 
than thirty-seven “Commanderies ”, with fifty-three 
castles or villages. Under the French domination 
the revenues of Alcantara were confiscated, in 1808, 
and they were only partly given back in 1814, after 
the restoration of Ferdinand VII. They disappeared 
finally during the subsequent Spanish revolutions, 
and since 1875 the Order of Alcantara is only a per- 
sonal decoration, conferred by the king for military 
services. See Military Orders. 

De Robles, Privilegia milUim de Alcantard a vontiiicibus 
(Madrid, 1662); De Valencia, Definiciones y eBtahlecimientoa 
de la Orden de Alcantara (Madrid, 1602); Manrique, Annales 
cieterctensee (till 1283) (Lyon, 1642), 4 vols. fol.; Rades y 
Andrada, Cronicon de las tres ordenes y cahalleriaa (Toledo, 
1572): Araujo y Cuellas, RecopilanOn histdrica de las cuatro 
ordenes militarea (Madrid, 1866); H^ilyot, Histovre des ordrea 
religieux et milttaires, 6 vols. (Tours, 1718); De la Foente 
Historia eel, de Eapaiia, 4 vols. (Madrid, 1874). 

Ch. Moeller. 

Alcantara, Saint Peter of. See Peter. 

Alcantarines. See Franciscans. 

Alcedo, Antonio de, soldier, b. at Quito (Ecuador), 
1755, where his father was President of the Royal 
Audiencia from 1728 to 1757. He selected the 
military career, and rose to the rank of Brigadier 
General in 1792, in the Spanish army. He wrote a 
dictionary, historical and geographical, of the West 
Indies, in five volumes, for which the work of Father 
Giovanni Coletti, S.J., '^Dizionario delFAmerica 
meridionale” (Venice, 1771) was a substantial basis. 
The work of Alcedo was translated into English by 
G. A. Thompson in 1812, and that translation is 
looked upon oy many as an improvement, whereas 
it in fact teems with errors from which the original is 
relatively free. 

Alcedo, Diedonarw geogrdiicchhistdrico de las Indias occi- 
dentales (.Madrid, 1786-89); Thompson, The Geographical and 
Historical Dictionary of America and the West Indies (London, 
1812); Beristain de Souza, Biblioteca hwp, — americana 
septentrional (Mexico, 1816); MendiburiJ, Diccionario etc, 
(Lima, 1874). 

Ad. F. Bandelier. 

Alchemy (from Arabic aZ, the, and Greek or 
Xijjaefo, which occurs first in an edict of Diocletian), 
the art of transmuting baser metals into gold and 
silver. It was the predecessor of the modem science 
of chemistry, for the first steps in the developments 
of the modern science were based on the work of the 
old alchemists. Chemistiy dates from the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. About this time the idea 
was formulated that the formation of an oxide was 
an additive process; that an oxide was heavier than 
the original metal, because something was added to it. 
The discovery of oxygen is often taken as the date 
of the birth of chemistry. It established the fact 
that red oxide of mercury is composed of mercury 
and oxygen. The lack of this seemingly simple 
conception gave ^ alchemy its definite existence. 
From old Egyptian times men had studied the 
chemical properties of bodies without establishing 
any tangible or tenable theory. The name alchemy 
has been applied to the work of all early investiga- 
tions. By their means were determined a vast num- 
ber of facts, which were only classified and reasonably 
explained by the new science of chemistry. Many 
of the alchemists were earnest seekers after truth, 
and some of the greatest intellects of their time 
figure among them. Two motives actuated many 
investigators : the hope of realizing the transmutation 
of metals, and the search for terrestrial immortality 
by the discovery of the elixir vitoe. The fantastic 
element apparent in such desires operated to give 
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alchemy a bad reputation, and it is not always ac- 
corded the place in the history of science to which it 
is entitled. As the belief in the possibility of the 
transmutation of metals was almost universal, much 
of the work of the alchemists was directed to the 
production of gold. Often the work was perfectly 
honest, but many instances of charlatanism are on 
record. Dishonest men practised on the greed of 
rulers. If discovered to be guilty of fraud, capital 
punishment was sometimes administered. Henry 
IV of England exhorted the learned men of his 
kingdom to study alchemy, and pay off the debts of 
the country by discovering the pmlosopher’s stone. 
In the sixteenth century practically all rulers patron- 
ized alchemists. 

Many clerics were alchemists. To Albertus 
Ma^us, a prominent Dominican and Bishop of 
Ratisbon, is attributed the work ^‘De Alchimid^h 
though this is of doubtful authenticity. Several 
treatises on alchemy are attributed to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. He investigated theologically the question 
of whether gold produced by alchemy could be sold 
as real gold, and decided that it could, if it really 
possessed the properties of gold (Sum. Theol., II-II, 
Q. 77, Art. 2). A treatise on the subject is attributed 
to Pope John XXII, who is also the author of a Bull 
“Spondent quas non exhibent” (1317) against dis- 
honest alchemists. It cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted on that there were many honest alchemists. 
Chemists have never given up the belief that the 
transmutation of elements might yet be effected, 
and recent work in radio-activity goes to prove its 
ossible accomplishment in the case of radium and 
elium. 

The literature of the subject is extensive. Many 
of the works of the old writers have been preserved, 
often unintelligible on account of the terminology. 
Modem authors have also written treatises on the 
history of the subject. Berthelot has edited a 
work “Collection des anciens Alchimistes Grecs” 
with the Greek texts. He has written “ Les Ori^nes 
de F Alchimie ” and other works on the same subject. 
Schmieder’s “Geschichte der Alchimie” (Halle, 1832) 
is useful- Observations on the subject will be found 
in treatises on the history of chemistry, such as Lie- 
big’s “Familiar Letters”, and Thomson’s “Histoiy 
of Chemistry”, and in the introductory portions of 
manuals of chemistry. 

T. O’CoNOR Sloane. 

Alcmund, Saint, Bishop of Hexham; d. 781. 
Though we know practically nothing of the life of 
St. Alcmimd, or Alchmund, it is clear that he was 
regarded with much veneration at Hexham in 
Northumberland. The church founded by St. Wil- 
frid at Hexham became an episcopal see, and 
Alcmund, succeeding as bishop in 767, led a life of 
remarkable piety until his death, 7 September, 781. 
He was buried oeside St. Acca outside the church. 
About two centuries and a half later, after the coun- 
ty had been laid waste by the Danes, all memory of 
his tomb seemed to have perished, but the Saint is 
said to have appeared in a vision to a man of Hex- 
ham bidding mm tell Alured, or Alfred (Alveredus), 
sacrist of Durham, to have his body translated. 
Alured obeyed and, having discovered and exhumed 
the Saint’s remains stole one of the bones to take 
back with him to Durham, but it was found that the 
shrine could not be moved by any strength of man 
until the bone was restored. In 1154, the church 
having again been laid waste, the building was re- 
stored, and the bones of the Hexham saints, those of 
Alcmund among the rest, were gathered into one 
shrine. The whole, however, was finally ^ pillaged 
and destroyed by the Scots in a border raid, a. d. 
1296. 

Acta SS.j 7 September, III; Stanton, English Menology 
(London, 1892), 438; Diet Nat. Biog., s. v.; Diet. Chrut. 


Our pnncipal information comes from Simeon op 
Durham, and jElred, On the Saints of Hexham, both 
printed in Rolls Series, and a full account "will be found in 
the Preface and Documents of Raine, Priory of Hexham 
(Surtees Society, London, 1864-65) 

Herbert Thurston. 

Alciati, Andrea, an Italian jurist, b. at Alzano, 
near Milan, 8 May, 1492; d. at Pavia, 12 June, 1550. 
He was the only son of a Milanese ambassador to 
the Republic of ^^enice. He studied law at Pavia 
and Bologna, and published (1522) an explanation 
of the Greek terms in the Roman law, under the title 
of “Paradoxa juris civdlis”; he had composed this 
work at the age of fifteen. In 1518 he became a 
professor of law at Avi^on, then at Bourges; finally 
he returned to Milan in 1538, and was appointed 
professor of law at Pavia, after which he taught at 
Milan, Bologna and Ferrara. He was highly hon- 
oured by Paul III and Charles V, and was acknowl- 
edged as the first of the scholars of his age who had 
known how to embellish with literary skill the legal 
lore that had hitherto been presented in a very bar- 
barous form (De Feller). His works on jurisprudence 
were collected and published at Padua (1571, 6 vols. 
foL), but he wrote other works not included in that 
edition: “Historia Mediolanensis ” (published post- 
humously at Milan, 1625), “Responsa” (Lyons, 
1561), “Formula romani imperii” (1559), and “Epi- 
grammata” (1539). His gravity and moderation, 
and his caution in the solution of legal difficulties, 
are praised by his biographers. He is best known 
to the modem world by his curious and entertaining 
“Emblemata”, a metrical collection of moral, prov- 
erb-like sayings, in which the ethical teaching is 
couched in elegant and forceful diction, though it 
lacks, somewhat, simplicity and naturalness. This 
work was first edited by Peutinger (Augsburg, 1531); 
an excellent edition is that of Padua (1661), with 
commentaries. 

De Feller, Biographic Universelle (Paoris ed., 1847), 109; 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d’ Italia, s. v.; Green, Andrea Alciati 
and his Book of Emblems (1873); Id., Shakspeare and the 
Eniblem-writers, etc.^ dovm to 1616 (1872). 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Alcibiades of Apamea. See Elcesaites. 

Alcimus C'AX/ciyaos, “brave,” probably a Grsecized 
form of Heb. Eliadm). high-priest, the 

leader of the hellenizing party in the time of Judas 
Machabeus. By antagonizing the religious and na- 
tional sentiments of his countr^en, he won favour 
at court, and though not of high-priestly stock, he 
was appointed high-priest by Lysias, the regent of 
Antiochus Eupator (162 b. c.); but the opposition’ 
of the Machabean party prevented him from exer- 
cising the office. He therefore went to Demetrius 
Soter, who in the meanwhile had overthrown Eupa- 
tor, and denounced Judas and his adherents as rebels 
and disturbers. Demetrius reappointed him to the 
high-priesthood and sent Bacchides with an army 
to install him. But the perfidious slaughter of sixty 
prominent Assideans, the cruelties of Bacchides, 
and the excesses of Alcimus’s followers strengthened 
the Machabean party, and Bacchides had hardly 
left the country when Alcimus was forced to appeal 
to the king for help. Demetrius first sent Nicanor 
with an army, and, after his defeat and death, Bac- 
chides, in fighting against whom Judas died a heroic 
death at Laisa (Eleasa), 160 B. c. Alcimus now set 
to work to carry out his hellenizing policy and to 
persecute those faithful to the law. But that same 
year he was stricken with paralysis and died in great 
suffering. 

I Mam. vii, 5-ix, 56; II Mach, xiv, 13-xv, 35; Josephus, 
Antiq., XII, ix, 7-xi, incl.; Schurer, History of the Jewish 
Peo^, (New York, 1891) I, i, 227-236. 

F. Bechtel. 

Alcock, John, Bishop of Rochester, Worcester, 
and Ely, b. at Beverly, 1430; d. at Wisbeach Castle, 
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1 October, 1500. After studies at the grammar school 
in Beverley, he went to Cambridge. About 1461, he 
was presented to the rectory of St. Margaret’s, Lon- 
don, and to the deanery of St. Stephen’s, West- 
minster. In 1462 he was Master of the Rolls, and 
in 1468 Prebendary of St. Paul’s, London. In 
1470-71 he was Privy Councillor. He was on the 
commission that treated with James III of Scotland, 
and his services were enlisted for similar tasks by 
Richard III and Henry VII. He was tutor to young 
King Edward V and baptized Prince Arthur. He 
w’as an architect of great merit and was buried in a 
fine chapel which he had erected for himself in Ely 
Cathedral. His published wHtings are: “Sponsage 
of a Virgin to Christ” (1486); “ Hill of Perfection ” 
(1491, 1497, 1501); '‘Sermons upon the Eighth Chap- 
ter of Luke”; “Gallecantus Joannis Alcock episcopi 
Ehsensis ad fratres suos curatos in Sinodo apud 
Barnwell” (1498); “Abbey of the Holy Ghost”, 
“Castle of Labour”, translated from the French, 
(1536). Alcock is also thought to have written^ a 
metrical work in English on the Seven Penitential 
Psalms. Bale says of him that he “ made such a pro- 
ficiency in virtue that no one in England had a greater 
reputation for sanctity”. He restored many eccles- 
iastical buildings, and founded Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, on the ruined nunnery of St. Rhadeg^d.^ He 
also endowed Peterhouse. .^cock was a distinguished 
canonist, but made no provisions for the study of 
this branch in Jesus College. His life was one marked 
by the practice of Christian virtues, full of zeal and 
of a penitential spirit. 

Bentham, History of Ely; Mullinger, History of the Uni’ 
versify of Cambridge^ I; Cooper, Aihencs Cantabrigienses. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Alcoholism.— The term alcoholism is understood 
to include all the changes that may occur in the 
human organism after the ingestion of any form of 
alcohol. These changes vary from the merest tran- 
sient exhilaration of the cerebral functions up to pro- 
found unconsciousness, ending in coma and perhaps 
in death. These variations depend upon the amoimt 
of alcohol taken, the form of alcohol used, the 
rapidity of its administration, and the habituation 
of the individual to its effects. A vast amount of 
literature has grown up around the apparently simple 
question of the amount of alcohol which can be 
oxidized or burnt up in the body and its energy 
made available for the needs of the system. The 
question as to whether alcohol is really a food has 
also aroused much discussion and considerable 
diversity of opinion. The more accurate methods 
of study in recent days and the careful work now 
being done in physiological chemistry make it cer- 
tain that alcohol can be burned in the body, and 
that the system may derive energy therefrom, as in 
the oxidation of sugar or fat. But it must be clearly 
understood that this statement does not carry with 
it the idea that alcohol is to be recommended for its 
food value, or that prior to its oxidation it may not 
exert some physiological action the reverse of bene- 
ficial. As a matter of fact, its disadvantages so far 
outweigh its useful effects, when taken as a food or 
beverage, that its use in this way must be emphati- 
cally condenmed, while the damage that the con- 
sumption of alcohol does to man’s nervous apparatus, 
to his intellect and will, and to his moral sense 
furnishes additional reason why abstinence, during 
health at least, should be man’s rule of life. To 
appreciate fully the facts upon which this state- 
ment is based we must consider what alcohol is, its 
chemical composition, the forms of alcohol in common 
use, its physiological action in the human body, 
and its poisonous effects in excessive, or in long 
continued doses. 

Alcohol is a liquid composed of ninety-one per cent 
by weight (94 by volume) of ethylic alcohol and of 


9 per cent by weight (6 by volume) of water. Its 
specific gravity is 0.820 at 60° F. It is a trans- 
parent, colourless, volatile, and inflammable sub- 
stance, with a characteristic, rather pungent, taste 
and odour. Ethylic alcohol is the alcohol of brandy, 
whiskey, wine, and the various spirits and cordials. 
Its effects upon the system are less dangerous than 
those of other alcohols, such as amylic, methylic, or 
butylic. During distillation of gram, unless very 
carefully conducted, considerable amylic alcohol 
(fusel oil) will pass over with the ethylic, especially 
if the process be continued too long. By keeping 
wLiskey stored for several years the amylic alcohol 
becomes changed into various ethers, which impart 
the flavour to the spirit. Therefore grain-spirit 
(w^hiskey) should be at least twm years old, and the 
spirit from fermented grapes (brandy) at least four 
years old. Wine is made by fermentation without 
distillation; red wine by fermenting the juice of 
coloured grapes in the presence of their skins, and 
white wine by fermenting the unmodified juice of 
the grape, free from seeds, stems, and stones. Gin 
is obtained by adding juniper berries to dilute 
alcohol. Rum, or molasses spirit, by distillation 
from sugar or molasses which has undergone alco- 
holic fermentation. Malt liquors — ale, beer, porter, 
etc. — are produced by fermentation of malt and 
hops. Absolutely pure alcohol is rarely found, even 
in the laboratory of the chemist. Owing to its 
great affinity for water, it will abstract it even from 
the air. What is known as absolute alcohol of the 
shops usually contains about 2 per cent of water. 
In order to estimate the effects of different forms 
of alcoholic liquors the following comparative 
strength should be remembered: Brandy, whiskey, 
rum, gin, cordials, 30 to 50 per cent of absolute 
alcohol; Spanish and Italian sweet wines, 13 to 
17 per cent; hock and claret, 8 to 11 per cent; ale, 

r rter, stout or beer, 4 to 6 per cent; koumyss, 1 to 
per cent. Champagne contains from 8 to 10 per 
cent, but the presence of carbonic acid gas makes 
it more “heady,” that is to say, the cerebral stimu- 
lation is produced more quickly, and the carbonic 
acid acts as a sedative to the stomach, making 
champagne especially serviceable where prompt 
stimulation is required and the stomach is irritable, 
as in seasickness or in yellow fever. Besides the 
open and undisguised alcoholic preparations cited 
above, there is a host of patent medicines, pro- 
prietary foods, tonics, and other nostrums adver- 
tised as entirely harmless and as containing no 
alcohol, and recommended for inebriates, for con- 
valescents, and for persons weakened by disease. 
Analysis of many of these has shown alcohol in 
quantities ranging from 7 to 47 per cent. The use 
of these substances is having a tremendous, but un- 
recognized, influence, physical, economical, and 
moral, upon society at the present day. Although 
it is unquestionably true that alcohol may take the 
place of some fat or carbohydrate in the food, it is 
an extraordinary food, to be used only under cer- 
tain conditions when its ease of oxidation may be 
of great benefit, and on account of its peculiar toxic 
effect it should not be taken except when needed. 
It has been compared to the furniture of a ship, 
together with its decks and stanchions, which are 
undoubtedly fuel substances, yet which no sane cap- 
tain would use for fuel purfjoses, except in the direst 
need. Physiologically, it is both unwise and in- 
correct to advise that the continued use of alcohol 
in moderate doses is harmless. Alcohol, like salt 
water in ^ a steam boiler, should be used only in 
emergencies. To understand this, we must consider 
its physiological action in the human body. 

Physiologists now universally believe that the 
cell is the scene of all vital processes. The essential 
processes of nutrition are the metabolic changes 
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which take place within the cells of the body, all 
other steps of nutrition being either antecedent or 
succedent accessories. The antecedent accessories 
of nutrition are the preparation of the food, its 
mastication, its deglutition, its digestion, its absorp- 
tion, its distribution by the circulatory system, and 
its selection by the individual cells from the capil- 
laries direct or from the tissue plasma. Physiolo- 
gists and biologists believe that all foods are built up 
into protoplasm; that is, they are selected and made 
part of the living cell. A food must therefore satisfy 
the following conditions: First, it must be digestible 
and absorbable by the organism which it is to nour- 
ish; second, it must be assimilable by the living cells 
of the organism, in order to build up new tissue; 
third, after assimilation it must be capable of cata- 
bolic changes accompanied by oxidation, in order 
to liberate energy; fourth, the energy must be liber- 
ated at such a time and place as to be advantageous 
and beneficial to the organism. It is not enough to 
rove that potential chemical energy is changed into 
inetic energy. The oxidation must take place at 
the right time and place, before the energy liberated 
can be useful in function. All food is tissue-building 
in its assimilation; all food is energy-yielding in its 
catabolism. The only points alcohol possesses in 
common with the foods are two: first, it is oxidized 
within the body; secondly, it diminishes carbonaceous 
and perhaps proteid catabolism — the so-called spar- 
ing’^ action of alcohol. This “ sparing is accom- 
panied by an accumulation of the carbonaceous 
materials of the body and an actual deposit of fat. 
But this condition is brought about by reducing the 
activity of the cell by the narcotic effect of the alco- 
hol, and is not in any sense to be compared with the 
increased demand for food by the cell, resulting 
from proper mental and physical exercise and aU 
conditions which favour vigorous nutrition. Yet 
the advocates of alcohol as a food in health base 
upon their physiological misconceptions a super- 
structure of fallacious reasoning. 

A detailed consideration of the effects of alcohol 
upon the individual organs and tissues will perhaps 
elucidate the foregoing statements. Applied to the 
skin, alcohol excites a sense of heat and superficial 
inflammation if evaporation be prevented. It co- 
agulates the albumen and hardens the animal tex- 
tures. If evaporation is not prevented, the surface 
temperature is reduced. The lining of the mouth 
is corrugated by it — a result due to the abstraction 
of water and condensation of the albumen. In the 
stomach it causes a sensation of warmth which is 
diffused over the abdomen and quickly followed by 
a general glow of the body. In moderate quantity, 
it induces an increased blood-supply which enables 
the mucous follicles and gastric glands to produce 
a more abundant secretion of stomach juices. When 
habitually taken, a gastric catarrh is established with 
the production of a fluid abnormal both in quantity 
and quality. The increased blood supply also sets 
up irritation of the structural framework (connective 
tissue) of the stomach, resulting in its overgrowth, 
with the crowding out of the working-cells, which 
gradually shrink. Alcohol also affects directly the 
chemistry of the gastric secretion by precipitating 
the pepsin — a necessary ferment to the digestion of 
albuminoid food. The abnormal mucus, which is 
elaborated in great quantity, sets up pathological 
fermentation in the starchy saccharrine and fatty 
elements of the food, giving rise to acidity, heartburn, 
regurgitation of food, and a peculiar retching in the 
morning. 

Alcohol enters the blood with great facility, and 
probably almost all taken into the stomach passes 
into the blood from this organ, and goes directly to 
the liver by way of the portal vein. In the liver, 
it increases at first the functional activity of the 
L— 18 


working-cells, and a more abundant production of 
bile is the result. Frequent stimulation and conse- 
quent overaction result in impairment or loss of the 
proper function of the part, as is the universal law^. 
The liver cells shrink, the structural framework in- 
creases in size at first but subsequently contracts, 
producing the small, nodular, hard liver, to which 
the term cirrhosis has been applied. Alcohol 
also diminishes the normal storage of glycogen, 
leaving less to draw upon when needed by the sys- 
tem during stress. In small doses alcohol increases 
the action of the heart and the cutaneous circula- 
tion; a slight rise of temperature is observed, and 
all the functions are for the time being more ener- 
getically performed. On the nervous system its 
first effect is to increase the functional activity of 
the brain; the ideas flow more easily, the senses are 
more acute, the muscular movements more active. 
With increased action of the alcohol, the excitement 
becomes disorderly, the ideas incoherent and ramb- 
ling, the muscular movements uncontrolled and in- 
co-ordinated. AVith an excessive quantity, the func- 
tions of the cerebrum are suspended, and complete 
unconsciousness results. By an extension of the 
poisonous influence to the nervous centres governing 
respiration and circulation, these functions may cease, 
and death result. Alcohol has a special affinity for 
nervous tissue, and as a result chiefly of its direct 
contact, but partly from its effects on the blood 
current, the working cells of the brain shrink, the 
supporting structure hardens, the cerebrospinal fluid, 
which should act as a protective water-jacket, in- 
creases in quantity and exerts injurious pressure, 
giving^ the familiar picture of ‘^wet brain so com- 
mon in the autopsy room of hospitals caring for 
large numbers of habitual drunkards. Existing in 
a less degree, these brain changes are objectively 
shown in the impaired mental power, the muscular 
trembling, the shambling gait, and the lack of moral 
sense of -the chronic drinker. Delirium tremens is 
a variety of alcoholism occurring in some subjects 
from sudden excess of a periodical kind, in others 
from a failure of the stomach to dispose, not only of 
food, but of the accustomed stimulus, and in another 
group — common in hospitals and jails — to sudden 
deprivation of liquor in steady drinkers when under 
confinement for injury or crime. Idiosyncrasy is an 
important factor in the causation of delirium tremens, 
as is also the use of alcoholic beverages rich in fusel 
oil — like the cheaper whiskeys. The long-continued 
action of alcohol on the nervous system produces 
many other chronic disorders. Loss of sensation, 
epilepsy, motor-paralysis, and blindness often result 
from alcoholic excess. It is probable that if alcohol 
could be stamped out for a century insanity would 
shrink in prevalence seventy-five per cent. The 
best and latest authorities all agree that the action 
of alcohol upon the nervous system is always that of a 
narcotic, whether the dose be large or small. On 
the bodily temperature there is no longer any doubt 
that alcohol produces a reduction, after the primary 
and transient sensation of heat has passed away. 
All northern explorers know that the use of alcohol 
endangers life through cooling of the body. It is 
useful, in the form of hot drink, to revive a person 
who has been exposed to cold, but only after the 
exposure has ceased. Dr. Parkes, in the Ashantee 
campaign, found that the fatigue of marching in the 
tropics is better borne without the aid of a spirit 
ration. The power of alcohol to diminish muscular 
work and agility is so well known that athletes 
rigorously abstain during training, and the records 
of the prize-rin^ demonstrate that only the pugilist 
who has no alliance with alcohol is able to remain 
in the game. 

There is no difference of opinion among physiolo- 
gists regarding the facts of the action of alcohol in 
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the human body. They differ strenuously regarding 
the conclusions to be drawn from these facts, some 
contending that alcohol is a “partial food when taken 
in moderate quantities Modern knowledge justifies 
the belief that in health it is never a food in any 
sense, be the quantity large or small, but always a 
poison, biologically or physiologically speaking; in 
disease it is neither a food nor a poison, but may 
be a suitable and helpful drug. It should be rightly 
called what it rightly is, a drug, and not a drink; a 
narcotic, and not a tonic. Its use as a drug will then 
be rightly restricted, as in the case of other drugs, 
to the intelligent direction of men upon w^hom the 
State imposes, at the present day, rigid restrictions 
as to preliminary education, supplemented by study 
of the technical knowdedge of the profession of 
medicine. Its uses in disease are many, but their 
consideration does not come within the scope of this 
article. There are cases of typhoid fever, pneumonia, 
and diphtheria in w^hich alcohol is a^ most valuable 
help, and in some other conditions its use may be 
advisable. Careful observations of its effects, in 
private practice and in extensive hospital experience, 
compel the writer to subscribe to this conclusion: 
“Alcohol in health is often a curse; alcohol in 
disease is mostly a blessing.^' From a sociological 
standpoint, we are compelled by incontrovertible 
evidence to acknowledge that it is of all causes the 
most frequent source of poverty, unhappiness, di- 
vorce, suicide, immorality, crime, insanity, disease, 
and death. 

Chittenden (Yale), Medical News, 22 April, 1905; Shoe- 
maker, Materia Medica and Therapeutics (Philadelphia 1894); 
Beebe, Nm York Medical Journal (15 April, 1905); Foster, 
Textbook of Physiology (London, 1898); Flint, Handbook 
of Physiology (New York, 1905); Bartholow, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics (New York, 1903); Hall, Journal 
of the American Medical Association (14 July, 1900); At- 
water, Physioloq^l Aspects of the Liquor Problem (Boston, 
1903); Welch, Physiological Aspects of die Liquor Problem 
(Boston, 1903); Bunge, Physiologische und Pathologische 
Cheniie (1894), 124; Nammack, Alcohol in Typhoid Fever 
in Medical Record (28 April, 1906); Peabody, Alcohol in 
Disease, in Medical News (22 April, 1905); O’Gorman, 
Scientific Valuation of Alcohol in Health (London, 1900). 

Charles Edward Nammack, 

Alcoran. See Koran. 

Alcuin (Alhwin, Alchoin: Lat. Alhinus, also 
Flaccus), an eminent educator, scholar, and theo- 
loman, b. about 735; d. 19 May, 804. He came of 
noble Northumbrian parentage, but the place of his 
birth is a matter of dispute. It was prohably in or 
near York. While still a mere child, he entered the 
cathedral school founded at that place by Arch- 
bishop Egbert. His aptitude and piety early at- 
tracted the attention of .Albert, master of the school, 
as well as of the Archbishop, both of whom devoted 
special attention to his instruction. In company 
with his master, he made several visits to the con- 
tinent while a youth, and when, in 767, ^Elbert 
succeeded to the Archbishopric of York, the duty 
of directing the school naturally devolved upon 
Alcuin. During the fifteen years that followed, he 
devoted himself to the work of instruction at York, 
attracting numerous students and enriching the 
already valuable library. While returning from 
Rome in March, 781, he met Charlemagne at Parma, 
and was induced by that prince, whom he greatly 
admired, to remove to France and take up his resi- 
dence at the royal court as “Master of the Palace 
School The school was kept at Aachen most of 
the time, but was removed from place to place, 
according as the royal residence was changed. In 786 
he returned to England, in connection, apparently, 
with important ecclesiastical affairs, and again in 
790, on a mission from Charlemagne. Alcuin at- 
tended the Synod of Frankfort in 794, and took an 
important part in the framing of the decrees con- 
demning Adoptionism as well as in the efforts 
made subsequently to effect the submission of the 


recalcitrant Spanish prelates. In 796, when past 
his sixtieth year, being anxious to withdraw^ from 
the w'orld, he w^as appointed by Charlemagne Abbot 
of St. Martin’s at Tours. Here, in his declining 
ears, but with undiminished zeal, he set himself to 
uild up a model monastic school, gathering books 
and drawing students, as before, at Aachen and 
York, from far and near. He died 19 May, 804. 
Alcuin appears to have been only a deacon, his 
favourite appellation for himself in his letters being 
“Albinus, humilis Levita”. Some have thought, 
however, that he became a priest, at least during 
his later years. His unknown biographer, in de- 
scribing this period, says of him, celehrabat omni die 
missarum solemnia (Jaff6, “Mon. Alcuin., Vita,” 30). 
In one of his last letters Alcuin acknowledged the 
gift of a casula, or chasuble, which he promises to 
use in missarum solemniis (Ep. 203). It is probable 
that he was a monk, and a member of the Benedic- 
tine Order, although this also has been disputed, 
some historians maintaining that he was simply a 
member of the secular clergy, even when he exercised 
the office of abbot at Tours. 

I. Educator and Scholar. — Of his work as an 
educator and scholar it may be said, in a general 
way, that he had the largest share in the movement 
for the revival of learning which distinguished the 
age in which he lived, and which made possible the 
great intellectual renaissance of three centuries later. 
In him Anglo-Saxon scholarship attained to its 
widest influence, the rich intellectual inheritance 
left by Bede at Jarrow being taken up by Alcuin at 
York, and, through his subsequent labours on the 
Continent, becoming the permanent possession of 
civilized Europe. The influences surrounding Alcuin 
at York were made m) chiefly of elements from 
two sources, Irish and Continental. From the sixth 
century onward Irishmen were busy founding 
schools as well as churches and monasteries afl 
over Europe; and from Iona, according to Bede, 
Aidan and other Celtic missionaries bore the knowl- 
edge of the classics, along with the light of the 
Christian faith, into Northumbria. Both Aldhelm 
and Bede had Irish teachers. Celtic scholarship 
appears, however, to have entered only remotely 
and indirectly into Alcuin’s training. The strongly 
Roman cast which characterized the School of 
Canterbury, founded by Theodore and Hadrian, 
who were sent by the Pope to England in 669, was 
naturally reproduced in the School of Jarrow, and 
from this, in turn, in the School of York. The in- 
fluence is discernible in Alcuin, on the religious side, 
in his devoted adhesion to Roman, as distinguished 
from particular local or national, traditions, as well 
as, in an intellectual way, in the fact that his knowl- 
edge of Greek, which was a favourite study with 
Irish scholars, appears to have been very slight. 

An important feature of Alcuin’s educational work 
at York was the care and preservation, as well as 
the enlargement, of its precious library. Several 
times he journeyed through Europe for the purpose 
of copying and collecting books. Numerous pupils, 
too, gathered around him, from all parts of England 
and the continent. In his poem “On the Saints of 
the Church of York”, written, probably, before he 
took up his residence in France, he has left us a 
valuable description of the academic life at York, 
together with a list of the authors represented by 
its catalogue of books. The course of studies em- 
braced, in the words of Alcuin, “ liberal studies 
and the holy word”, or the seven liberal arts 
comprising the trivium and the quadriviunij with 
the study of Scripture and the Fathers for those 
more advanced. A feature of the school that de- 
serves mention was the organization of studies^ on 
the modern plan, the students being separated into 
classes, according to the subjects and divisions of 
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subjects studied, with a special teacher for each 
class. But it was when he took charge of the Palace 
School that the abilities of Alcuin were most con- 
spicuously shown. In spite of the influence of York, 
learning in England was declining. The county 
was a prey to dissensions and civil wars, and Alcuin 
perceived in the growing power of Charlemagne and 
his eagerness for the development of learning an 
opportunity such as even York, wdth all its pre- 
eminence and scholastic advantages, could not afford. 
Nor was he disappointed. Charlemagne counted on 
education to complete the work of empire-building 
in which he was engaged, and his mind was busy 
with educational projects. A literary revival, in 
fact, had already begun. Scholars were drawn 
from Italy, Germany, and Ireland, and when Alcuin, 
in 782, transferred his allegiance to Charlemagne, 
he soon found surrounding him at Aachen, in addi- 
tion to the youthful members of the nobility he was 
called upon to instruct, a band of older learners 
some of whom were ranked among the best scholars 
of the time. Under his leadership the Palace 
School became what Charles had hoped to make it, 
the centre of knowledge and culture for the whole 
kingdom, and indeed for the whole of Europe. 
Charlemagne himself, his queen, Luitgard, his sister 
Gisela, his three sons, and two daughters became 
pupils of the school, an example which the rest of 
the nobility were not slow to imitate. Alcuin's 
supreme merit as an educator lay, however, not 
merely in the training up of a generation of educated 
men and women, but, above all, in inspiring with 
his own enthusiasm for learning and teaching the 
talented youths who flocked to him from all sides. 
His educational writings, comprising the treatises, 
“On Grammar “On Orthography”, “On Rhetoric 
and the Virtues”, “On Dialectics”, the “Disputation 
with Pepin”, and the astronomical treatise entitled 
“De Cursu et Saltu Lunae ac Bissexto”, afford an 
insight into the matter and methods of teaching 
employed in the Palace School and the schools of 
the time generally, but they are not remarkable 
either for originality or literary excellence. They 
are mostly compilations — generally in the form of 
dialogues— drawn from the works of earlier scholars, 
and were probably intended to be used as text-books 
by his own pupils. 

Alcuin, like Bede, was a teacher rather than a 
thinker, a gatherer and a distributor rather than an 
orignator of knowledge, and in this respect, it is 
plain to us now, the bent of his genius responded 
perfectly to the imperative intellectual need of the 
age, which was the preservation and the re-presenta- 
tion to the world of the treasures of knowledge 
inherited from the past, long buried out of sight by 
the successive tides of barbarian invasion. Disce 
ut doceas (learn in order to teach) was the motto of 
his life, and the supreme value he attached to the 
office of teaching is recognizable in his admonition 
to his disciples that the idle youth would never 
become a teacher in his old age (Qwf non discU in 
pueritid, non docet in senectute, Ep. 27). Alcuin was 
eminently qualified to be the schoolmaster of his age. 
Although living in the world and occupied much with 
public affairs, he was a man of singular humility and 
purity of life. He had an unbounded enthusiasm 
for learning and a tireless zeal for the practical 
work of the class-room and library, and the young 
men of talent whom he drew in crowds around him 
from aU parts of Europe went away inspired with 
something of his own passionate ardour for study. 
His warm-hearted and affectionate disposition made 
him universally beloved, and the ties that bound 
m^ter and pupil often ripened into intimate friend- 
ship that lasted through life. Many of his letters 
that have been preserved were written to his former 
pupils, more than thirty being addressed to his 


tenderly loved disciple Arno, who became Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg. Before he died Alcuin had 
the satisfaction of seeing the young men whom he 
had trained, engaged all over Europe in the work 
of teaching. “Wherever”, says Wattenbach, in 
speaking of the period that followed, “anything of 
literary activity is visible, there we can with certainty 
count on finding a pupil of Alcuin’s.” Many of his 
pupils came to occupy important positions in Church 
and State and lent their influence to the cause of 
learning, as the above-mentioned Amo, Archbishop 
of Salzburg; Theodulph, Bishop of Orleans; Eanbald, 
Archbishop of York; Adelhard, the cousin of Charles, 
who became Abbot of (New) Corbie, in Saxony; 
Aldrich, Abbot of Ferri^res, and Fridugis, the suc- 
cessor of Alcuin at Tours. Among his pupils also 
was the celebrated Rabanus Maurus, the intellec- 
tual successor of Alcuin, who came to study under 
him^ for a time at Tours, and who subsequently, 
in his school at Fulda, continued the work of Alcuin 
at Aachen and Tours. 

The development of the Palace School, however, 
important as it was, was only a part of the broad 
educational plans of Charlemagne. For the diffusion 
of learning, other educational centres had to be 
established throughout the kingdom, and for this, 
in an age when education was so largely under the 
control of the Church, it was essential that the 
clergy should be a body of educated men. With this 
object in view, a series of decrees or capitulars 
were issued in the name of the Emperor, which 
enjoined upon all clerics, secular as well as regular, 
under penalty of suspension and deprivation of 
office, the ability to read and write and the possession 
of the knowledge requisite for the intelli^nt per- 
formance of the duties of the clerical state. Reading- 
schools were to be established for the benefit of 
candidates for the priesthood, and bishops were 
required to examine their clergy from time to time, 
to ascertain the degree of their compliance with these 
educational laws. A scheme for universal elementary 
education was also projected. A capitular of the 
year 802 enjoined that “everyone should send his 
son to study letters, and that the child should remain 
at school with all diligence until he should become 
weU instructed in learning” (West, 54). Following 
the decrees of the Council of Vaison, a primary schom 
was to be established in every town and viUage, to 
be taught by the priests gratuitously. It is im- 
possible to say precisely to what extent Alcuin de- 
serves credit for the organization of the vast educa- 
tional system which was thus set up, comprising a 
central higher institution, the Palace School, a 
number of subordinate schools of the liberal arts 
scattered throughout the country, and schools for 
the common people in every city and village. His 
hand is nowhere visible in the series of legislative 
enactments referred to; but there can be no doubt 
that he had much to do with the instigation, if not 
with the framing, of these laws. “The voice”, 
Gaskoin aptly says, “is the voice of Charles, but the 
hand is the hand of Alcuin”. It was with Alcuin, 
too, and his pupils that the responsibility rested 
for carrying out the legislation. True, the laws 
were only imperfectly carried into effect; the meas- 
ures planned and partially put into practice for the 
enlightenment of tne people did not meet with com- 
plete success; the movement for the revival and 
diffusion of learning throughout the Empire did not 
last. Yet much was accomplished that did endure. 
The accumulated wisdom of the past, which was in 
danger of perishing, was preserved, and when the 
greater and more permanent renaissance of learning 
came, several centuries later, “when the light began 
again to pierce through the storm-clouds of feudal 
strife and anarchy, the foundations laid in the 
eighth century were still there, ready to receive the 
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weight of the higher learning which the scholars of 
the new revival should build up” (Gaskoin, 209). 
Alcuin’s poems range from brief, epigrammatic 
verses, addressed to his friends, or intended as 
inscriptions for books, churches, altars, etc., to 
lengthy metrical histories of biblical and ecclesias- 
tical events. His verses seldom rise to the level of 
real poetry, and, like most of the work of the poets 
of the period, they often fail to conform to the rules 
for quantity, just as his prose, though simple and 
vigorous, shows here and there a seeming disregard 
for the accepted canons of syntax. His principal 
metrical work, the “ Poem on the Saints of the Church 
at York”, consists of 1657 hexameter lines and is 
really a history of that Church. 

II. Alcuin as a Theologian. — Alcuin’s work as 
a theologian may be classed as exegetical or biblical, 
moral, and dogmatic. Here again the characteris- 
tic that has been noted in his educational work is 
conspicuous: it is that of conservation rather than 
originality. His nine Scriptural commentaries — on 
Genesis, The Psalms, The Song of Solomon, Ecclesi- 
astes, Hebrew Names, St. John’s Gospel, the Epistles 
to Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews, The Sayings 
of St. Paul, and the Apocalypse — consist mostly of 
sentences taken from the Fathers, the idea, appar- 
ently, being to collect into convenient form the 
observations on the more important Scriptural 
passages of the best commentators who had pre- 
ceded him. A more important Biblical undertaking 
by Alcuin was the revision of the text of the Latin 
Vulgate. At the be^ning of the ninth century, 
this version had disj^aced in France, as elsewhere 
throughout the Western Church, the Old-Itala 
(Vetm Itala) and other Latin versions of the Bible; 
out the Vulgate, as it existed, showed many variants 
from the original of St. Jerome. Uniformity in the 
sacred text was, in fact, unknown. Every church 
and monastery had its own accepted readings, and 
varying texts were often to be found in the Bibles 
used in the same house. Other scholars besides 
Alcuin were engaged in the task of endeavouring 
to remedy this condition. Theodulph of Orleans 
produced a revised text of the Vulgate which has 
survived in the 'Uodex Memmianus”. The original 
work of Alcuin has not come down to us, the care- 
lessness of copyists and the extensive usage to which 
it attained having led to numberless, though for the 
most part unimportant variations from the standard 
he sought to fix. In his letters he simply mentions 
the fact that he is engaged, by the order of Charle- 
magne, emendationev eteris Novique Testamenti’^ 
(Ep., 136). Four Bibles are shown by the dedicatory 

E oems affixed to them to have been prepared by 
im, or under his direction, while he was Abbot of 
Tours, probably during the years 799-801. In the 
opinion of Berg^ the “Tours Bibles” all represent in 
a greater or less degree, notwithstanding their varia- 
tions in detail, the original Alcuinian text (Hist, de 
la vulg., 242). Whatever the exact changes made 
by Alcuin in the Bible text may have been, the 
known temper of the man, no less than the limits of 
the scholarship of the age, makes it certain that these 
changes were not of a far-reaching kind. The idea 
being, however, to reproduce the genuine text of 
St. Jerome, so far as possible, and to correct the 
gross blunders which disfigured the Sacred writings, 
the Biblical work of Alcuin was, from this point of 
view, important. Of the three brief moral treatises 
Alcuin has left us, two, “De virtutibus et vitiis”, 
and “De animse ratione”, are largely abridments 
of the writings of St. Augustine on the same simjects, 
while the third, “On the Confession of Sins”, is a 
concise exposition of the nature of confession, ad- 
dressed to the monks of St. Martin of Tours. Closely 
allied to his moral writings in spirit and purpose are 
his sketches of the lives of St. Martin of Tours, St. 


Vedast, St. Riquier, and St. Willibrord, the last 
being a biography of considerable length. 

It is upon his dogmatic WTitings that the fame of 
Alcuin as a theologian principally rests. Against 
the Adoptionist heresy he stood forth as the fore- 
most champion of the Church. It is a proof of his 
ower of penetration — a quality of mind which some 
istorians appear to deny him altogether — that he 
so clearly perceived the essentially heretical attitude 
of Felix and Elipandus towards the Christological 
question, an attitude whose heterodoxy was shrouded 
perhaps even from their own eyes in the beginning, 
by the specious distinction between natural and 
adoptive sonship; and it was a worthy tribute to 
the range of his patristic scholarship when Felix, the 
chief intellectual defender of Adoptionism, after the 
disputation with Alcuin at Aachen, acknowdedged 
the error of his position. The condemnation of the 
rising heresy by the Synod of Regensburg (Ratisbon), 
in 792, having failed to check its spread, another and 
a larger synod, composed of representatives of the 
Churches of France, Italy, Britain, and Galicia, was 
convened at Frankfort by the order of Charles, in 
794. Alcuin was present at ^ this meeting and no 
doubt took a prominent part in the discussions and 
in the drawing up of the “Epistola Synodica”, 
although, with characteristic modesty, he furnishes 
no evidence of the fact in his letters. Following up 
the work of the Synod, he addressed to Felix, for 
whom he had formerly entertained a high esteem, a 
touching letter of admonition and exhortation. 
After his transfer to Tours, in 796, he received from 
Felix a reply which showed that something more 
than friendly entreaty would be needed to stay the 
progress of the heresy. He had already drawn up 
a small treatise, consisting mainly of patristic quota- 
tions, against the teaching of the heretics, under the 
title “Liber Albini contra haeresim Felicis”, and he 
now undertook a larger and more thorough dis- 
cussion of the theological questions involved. This 
work, in seven books, “Libri VII adversus Felicem”, 
was a refutation of the position of the Adoptionists, 
rather than an exposition of Catholic doctrine, and 
hence followed the lines of their arguments, instead 
of a strictly logical order of development. Alcuin 
urged against the Adoptionists the universal testi- 
mony of the Fathers, the inconsistencies involved 
in the doctrine itself, its logical relation to Nestorian- 
ism, and the rationalistic spirit which was forever 
prompting to just such attempted human explana- 
tions of the unsearchable mysteries of faith. In the 
spring of 799 a disputation took place between 
Alcuin and Felix in the royal palace at Aachen, 
which ended by Felix acknowledmng his errors and 
accepting the teachings of the Church. Felix sub- 
sequently paid a friendly visit to Alcuin at Tours. 
Having sought in vain to bring about the submission 
of Elipandus, Alcuin drew up another treatise 
entitled “Adversus Elipandum Libri IV”, entrusting 
it for circulation to the commissioners whom Charle- 
magne was sending to Spain. In 802 he sent to the 
Emperor the last, and perhaps the most important, 
of his theological treatises, the “Libellus de Sanct^ 
Trinitate”, a work which is uncontroversial in form, 
although probably suggested to him during the 
discussions with the Adoptionists. The treatise 
contains a brief appendix entitled “De Trinitate ad 
Fridegisum quffistiones XXVIII”. The book is a 
carefmly thought out summary of Catholic doctrine 
concerning the Holy Trinity, St. Augustine’s treatise 
on the subject being kept steadily in view. It is 
uncertain to what extent Alcuin shared in the atti- 
tude of remonstrance assumed by the Frankish 
Church, at the instance of Charlemagne, towards 
the badly translated and ill understood decrees of 
the second Council of Nicsea, held in 787. The 
style of the “Libri Carolini” which condemned. 
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in the name of the King, the decrees of the Coun- 
cil, favours the assumption that Alcuin had at least 
no direct part in the composition of the work. 

III. Alcuin as a Liturgist. — Besides his justly- 
merited fame as an educator and a theologian, 
Alcuin has the honour of having been the principal 
agent in the great work of liturgical reform accom- 
plished by the authority of Charlemagne. At the 
accession of Charles the Gallican rite prevailed in 
France, but it was so modified by local customs and 
traditions as to constitute a serious obstacle to com- 
plete ecclesiastical unity. It was the puipose of the 
King to substitute the Roman rite in place of the 
Gallican, or at least to bring about such a revision of 
the latter as to make it substantially one with the 
Roman. The strong leaning of Alcuin towards the 
traditions of the Roman Church, combined with 
his conservative character and the universal author- 
ity of his name, qualified him for the accomplishment 
of a change which the royal authority in itself was 
powerless to effect. The first of Alcuin’s liturgical 
works appears to have been a Homiliary, or collection 
of sermons in Latin for the use of priests. The 
Homfiiary which was printed under his name in the 
fifteenth century was by a different hand, although 
it is probable, as Dom Morin contends, that a re- 
cently discovered MS. of the twelfth century con- 
tains the genuine Alcuinian sermons (Re-vue Bene- 
dictine, 1892). Another litur^cal work of Alcuin 
consists of a collection of the Epistles to be read on 
Sundays and holy-days throughout the year, and 
bears the name, “Comes ab Albino ex Caroli imp. 
praecepto emendatus As, previous to his time, the 
portions of Scripture to be read at Mass were often 
merely indicated on the margins of the Bibles used, 
the “Comes" commended itself by its convenience, 
and as he followed Roman usage here also, the re- 
sult was another advance in the way of conformity 
to the Roman liturgy. The work of Alcuin which 
had the greatest and most lasting influence in this 
direction, however, was the Sacramentary, or Missal 
which he compiled, using the Gregorian Sacramen- 
tary as a basis, and to this adding a supplement of 
masses and prayers drawn from Gallican and other 
liturgical sources. Prescribed as the official Mass- 
book for the Frankish Church, Alcuin’s Missal soon 
came to be commonly used throughout Europe and 
was largely instrumental in bringing about uni- 
formity in respect to the liturgy of the Mass in the 
whole Western Church. Other liturgical produc- 
tions of Alcuin were a collection of votive Masses, 
drawn up for the monks of Fulda, a treatise called 
“De psalmorum usu", a breviary for laymen, and 
a brief explanation of the ceremonies of Baptism. 

A complete edition of Alcuin^s works, with the 
exception of some of his Epistles, is to be found in 
Migne, comprising volumes C-CI of the “Patrologia 
Latina". The text of the Migne edition was first 
published by Froben, Abbot of St. Emmeran, at 
Ratisbon, in 1777, a previous and less complete 
edition having been published by Duchesne at 
Paris, in 1617. A critically accurate edition of the 
“Epistles" of Alcuin, together with his poem, “On 
the Saints of the Church at York", his “Life of St. 
Willibrord", and the “Life of Alcuin", composed 
about 829, is found in the fourth volume of the 
“Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum ", under the 
title “Monumenta Alcuiniana”, edited by Jaff4, 
Wattenbach, and Duemmler (Berlin, 1873). This 
edition contains 293 of Alcuin's Epistles, against 
the 230 in Migne. 

Mon. Germ. Hist.; Legum Sectio, I, II; Poetoe Aevi Carol., 
I; Gaskoin, Alcuin, Hu Life arid Work (London, 1904); 
West, Alcuin and the Rise of the Chrutmn Schools (New 
York, 1892); Mttllinger, The Schools of Charles the Great 
(London, 1877); Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (Leip- 
zig, 1900), II; Werneb, Alcuin und sein Jahrhundert (2d ed., 
Vienna, 1881); Duput, Alcuin et Vecole de Saint Martin de 
Tours (Tours, 1876); Laporet, Alcuin, restaurateur des sciences 


en Occident sous Charlemagne (Louvain, 1851); Monxier, At* 
cum et son influence htteraire, religieuse, et politique chez les 
Francs (Pans, 1833); Drane, Christian Schools and Scholars 
(London, 1881), Berger, Histoire de la vulgate (Pans, 1893); 
HEraLE, Conciliengeschichte (Freiburg, 1877), III; Vernet, 
m Diet, de iheol. cath., s. v.; Stubbs, in Diet. Christ. Biog. 
(Boston, 1877). I, 73-76. 

J. A. Burns. 

Aldegundis, Saint, virgin and abbess (c. 639-684), 
variously written Adelgundis, Aldegonde, etc. She 
was nearly related to the Merovingian royal family. 
Her father and mother, afterwards honoured as St. 
Walbert and St. Bertilia, lived in Flanders in the 
pro\’iQce of Hainault. Aldegundis was urged to 
marry, but she chose a life of virgmity and, leaving 
her home, received the veil from St. Amandus, 
Bishop of Maastricht. Then she walked dry-shod 
over the Sambre, and built on its banks a small 
nunnery, at a desert placed called Malbode. This 
foundation afterwards, under the name Maubeuge^ 
became a famous abbey of Benedictine nuns, though 
at a later date these were replaced by canonesses. 
St. Aldegundis’ feast is kept on 30 January. There 
are several early Lives, but none by contemporaries. 
Several of these, including the tenth-century biography 
by Hucbald, are printed by the BoUandists (Acta 
SS., Jan., II. 1034-35). 

Bollandists, as above; Dunbar, Diet of Saintly Women 
London, 1905), I, 41, 42; Leroy, Histoire de Sie. Aldegonde 
Paris, 1883); Chevauieb, Bio-bihliogr, (2d ed.), 125, 126. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Aldersbach, a former Cistercian Abbey in the 
valley of the Vils in Lower Bavaria. It was fomicied 
in 1127 by St. Otto, Bishop of Bamberg, and the 
first community was composed of canons regular. 
The site chosen was near a church consecrated in 
880 by Englmar, Bishop of Passau, in honour of St. 
Peter. In 1146 Egilbert, the successor of Otto, 
gave the foundation and a new church of Our Lady 
to the Cistercians, and after the departure of the 
canons, Abbot Sefried, with monks from Ebrach, 
took possession. Under Cistercian rule Aldersbach 
flourished for more than six centuries. It was 
famous for the rigour of its religious discipline and 
exerted a wide influence. From its cloisters came 
the first communities established at Fiirstenfeld 
(1263), Fiirstenzell (1274), and Gotteszell (1285). 
The monks cultivated the soil and devoted them- 
selves to the works of the ministry in their own and 
in the neighbouring churches dependent upon the 
abbey. Nor was the pursuit of learning neglected. 
The first abbot, Sefried, formed the nucleus of the 
library to which valuable additions were made by 
his successors. Abbots and monks carried on their 
studies not only in the cloister, but also at the great 
universities of Paris, Vienna, Padua, Heidelberg, 
and Ingolstadt. Aldersbach suffered from time to 
time from the ravages of war. During the Thirty 
Years War which followed the Reformation, it was 
illaged and almost entirely abandoned. The li- 
rary, however, escaped destruction, and under the 
abbots Matthew and Gebhard Horger the old 
r4gime was restored. Abbot Theobald II repaired 
the injuries sustained during the wars of the Spanish 
and Austrian Successions. When the Abbey was 
suppressed, 1 April, 1803, the monks numbered 
forty. The buildings were sold, and the Abbey 
church was converted into a parish church, while 
the monks engaged in parish work or teaching. The 
library became a part of the National Library at 
Munich. Aldersbach was fortunate in the abbots 
who were chosen to rule its destinies. They main- 
tained monastic discipline, furthered the interests 
of the abbey, and encouraged the pursuit of learning. 
Among the more prominent, besides those already 
mentioned, were Dietrich I (1239-53, 1258-77); 
Conrad (1308-36); John II, John III, and Wolfgang 
Marius. The last-named is perhaps the best knownw 
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He had studied at Heidelberg, and was the author of 
several works. While Theobald II was abbot, one 
of his monks, P. Balduin Wurzer, taught at Ingol- 
stadt. Father Stephan Wiest also became known 
later as a theologian. He taught at Ingolstadt, was 
rector of the University (1787-88), and six years 
later returned to Aldersbach, where he died in 1797. 

VerhandU dea hist. Vereina jur Nzederhayern, VII, VIII, 
XII, XV; Braunmulleb in Kirchenlex., I, 467-469. 

H. M. Brock. 

Aldfrith, a Northumbrian king, son of King 
Oswin; d. 14 December, 705. He succeeded his 
brother, Ecgfiith. William of Malmesbury says he 
received his education in Ireland, where he passed 
his early life, and imbibed there a love of learning 
and learned men. He was well versed in the Script- 
ures. His taste for literature is shown by his part- 
ing with a large piece of land as payment for a copy 
of the “ Cosmographi’^ Adamnan, Abbot of Iona, 
on the occasion of his visit to England for the re- 
demption of some captives, presented his book 
Locis Sanctis’’ to Aldfrith as a testimonial of the 
King’s appreciation of learning, and Aldhelm, Abbot 
of Malmesbury, dedicated his work on ^'Metres” to 
him. Aldfrith restored Northumbria, which had 
been nearly ruined by warfare in the preceding 
reim, to peace and prosperity. He recalled St. 
Wilfrid to his Bishopric of Hexham, and later on to 
that of York, but afterwards became hostile to him. 
An effort at reconciliation, made some years later at 
the Council of iEtswinapath by Aldfrith, failed. 
The dissension between Aldfrith and Wilfrid was 
largely due to their respective advocacy of two 
different schools of learning — the Roman and the 
Irish — and of administration, one favouring the 
Roman and the other the Irish party. Just 
before his death, however, Aldfrith enjoined on his 
successor the necessity of becoming reconciled with 
Wilfrid. Little is known of the results of Aldfrith’s 
rule. William of Malmesbury says Northumbria 
was considerably restricted through victories of the 
Piets, and Bede dates the deterioration of ecclesias- 
tical administration in the kingdom from Aldfrith’s 
death. 

Stubbs in Diet. Chriat. Biog., I, 77; Hardiman, Irish Min- 
atrelay, II, 372; Tanner, BibL Brit. Hib. (1748), 35, 245. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Aldhelm, Saint, Abbot of Malmesbury and Bishop 
of Sherborne, Latin poet and ecclesiastical writer 
(c. 639-709). Aldhelm, also written Ealdhelm, .®ld- 
helm, Adelehnus, Althelmus, and Adelme, was a 
kinsman of Ine, King of Wessex, and apparently 
received his early education at Malmesbury, in 
Wiltshire, under an Irish Christian teacher named 
Maildubh. It is curious that Malmesbury, in early 
dopuments, is styled both Maildulfsburgh and Eald- 
helmsbyrig, so that it is disputed whether the present 
name is commemorative of Maildubh or Ealdhelm, 
or, by contamination”, possibly of both (Plummer’s 
^^Bede”, II, 310). Aldhelm himself attributes his 
progress in letters to the famous Adrian, a native 
of Roman Africa, but formerly a monk of Monte 
Cassino, who came to England in the train of Arch- 
bishop Theodore and was made Abbot of St. Au- 
gustine’s, Canterbury. Seeing, however, that Theo- 
dore came to England only in 671, Aldhelm must 
then have been thirty or forty years of age. The 
Saxon scholar’s turgid style and his partiality for 
Greek and extravagant terms have been traced with 
some ^ probability to Adrian’s influence (Halm, 
''Bonifaz und Lul”, p. 14). On returning to settle 
in Malmesbury our Saint, probably already a monk, 
seems to have succeeded his former teacher Mail- 
dubh, both in the direction of the Malmesbury 
School, and also as Abbot of the Monastery; but 
the exact dates given by some of the Saint’s bio- 
graphers cannot be trusted, since they depend upon 


charters of very doubtful authenticity. As abbot 
his life "was most austere, and it is particularly re- 
corded of him that he w^as wont to recite the entire 
Psalter standing up to his neck in ice-cold water. 
Under his rule the Abbey of Malmesbury prospered 
greatly, other monasteries were founded from it, and 
a chapel (ecclesiola) , dedicated to St. Lawrence, built 
by Aldhelm in the village of Bradford-on-Avon, is 
standing to this day. (A. Freeman, “Academy”, 
1886, XXX, 154.) During the pontificate of Pope 
Sergius (687-701), the Saint visited Rome, and is 
said to have brought back from the Pope a privilege 
of exemption for his monastery. Unfortunately, 
how^ever, the document w^hich in the twelfth century 
passed for the Bull of Pope Sergius is undoubtedly 
spurious. At the request of a synod, held in Wessex, 
Aldhelm wTote a letter to the Britons of Devon and 
Cornw^aU upon the Paschal question, by which many 
of them are said to have been brought back to unity. 
In the year 705 Hedda, Bishop of the West Saxons, 
died, and, his diocese being divided, the western 
portion was assigned to Aldhelm, who reluctantly 
became the first Bishop of Sherborne. His episco- 
pate was short in duration. Some of the stone-work 
of a church he built at Sherborne still remains. 
He died at Doulting (Somerset), in 709. His body 
was conveyed to Malmesbury, a distance of fifty 
miles, and crosses were erected along the way at 
each halting place where his remains rested for the 
night. Many miracles were attributed to the Saint 
both before and after his death. His feast was on 
May the 25th, and in 857 King Ethelwulf erected a 
magnificent silver shrine at Malmesbury in his 
honour. 

“Aldhelm was the first Englishman who cultivated 
classical learning with any success, and the first of 
whom any literary remains are preserved” (Stubbs). 
Both from Ireland and from the Continent men 
wrote to ask him questions on points of learning. 
His chief prose work is a treatise, “De laude vir- 
ginitatis” (“In praise of virginity”), preserved to 
us in a large number of manuscripts, some as early 
as the eighth century. This treatise, in imitation of 
Sedulius, Aldhelm afterwards versified. The metri- 
cal version is also still extant, and Ehwald has 
recently shown that it forms one piece with another 
poem, “De octo principalibus viths” (“On the eight 
deadly sins”). The prose treatise on virginity was 
dedicated to the Abbess and nuns of Barking, a 
community which seems to have included more 
than one of the Saint’s own relatives. Besides the 
tractate on the Paschal controversy already men- 
tioned, several other letters of Aldhelm are preserved. 
One of these, addressed to Acircius, i. e. Eald- 
frith, King of Northumbria, is a work of importance 
on the laws of prosody. To illustrate the rules laid 
down, the writer incorporates in his treatise a large 
collection of metrical Latin riddles. A few shorter 
extant poems are^ interesting, like aU Aldhelm’s 
writings, for the light which they throw upon re- 
ligious thought in England at the close of the seventh 
centu^. We are struck by the writer’s earnest 
devotion to the Mother of God, by the veneration 
paid to the saints, and notably to St. Peter, “the 
key-bearer”, by the importance attached to the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass, and to prayer for the dead, 
and bjr the esteem in which he held the monastic 
profession. Aldhelm’s vocabulary is very extrava- 
gant, and his style artificial and involved. His 
latinity might perhaps appear to more advantage 
if it were critically edited. An authoritative edition 
of his works is much needed. To this day, on ac- 
count of the misinterpretation of two lines which 
really refer to Our Blessed Lady, his poem on vir- 
ginity is still printed as if it were dedicated to a cer- 
tain Abbess Maxima. Aldhelm also composed 
poetry in his native tongue, but of this no specimen 
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survives. The best edition of Aldhelm's works, 
though very unsatisfactory, is that of Dr. Giles 
(Oxford, 1844). It has been reprinted in Migne 
(P.^ L., LXXXIX, 83 sqq.). Some of his letters have 
been edited among those of St. Boniface in the “Mon- 
umenta Germanise’' (Epist. Aevi Merovingici, I). 

Abbot Faricius m an eleventh-century biography [Acta 
SS , May (VI)]; William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, 
V- WiLDMAN, Life of St. Ealdhelm (London, 1905); Browne, 
si Aldhelm (London, 1903 Lingard, Anglo-Saxon Church; 
Mont ALEMBERT, The Monks of the TFesi (tr.), V; Hunt in Diet, 
of Nat. Biog.; Stubbs in Diet, of Christ. Biog.; Biron in Diet, 
de thiol, cath.; Bonhoff, Aldhelm von Malmesbury (Dresden, 
1894); S 4 .NDYS, A History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, 
1903), 430; M\nitius, Geschichte der christhch-lateinischen Poesie 
(Stuttgart, 1891 ), 489-496; SUzungsberichtc Akad. Wien. Phil. 
Hist. cl. CXII, 536-634; Ebert, Geschichte der LiUeratur des 
M.A. (2d ed., Leipzig, 1889), I, 623-634; Traube, Karolingi- 
schen Dichtungen (Berlin, 1888); Sitzungsherichte des Bayer, 
Akad. phil. philolog. cl. (Munich, 1900), 477; Ehwald, Aid- 
helm’s Gedicht de Virginitate (Gotha, 1904); bibliography in 
Chevalier’s Repertoire^ etc., Bio-Bihliogr. (2d ed., Paris, 
1905), 45, 46. ^ 

Herbert Thurston. 

Aldine Editions. See Manutius, Aldus. 

Aldric, Saint, Bishop of Le Mans in the time of 
Louis le D^bonnaire, b. c. 800; d. at Le Mans, 
7 January, 856. As a youth he lived in the court 
of Charlemagne, at Aix la Chapelle, as well as in that 
of his son and successor Louis. By both monarchs 
he was highly esteemed, but when only twenty- 
one, he withdrew to Metz and became a priest, only 
to be recalled to court by Louis, who took him as the 
guide of his conscience. Nine years after his ordina- 
tion he was made Bishop of Le Mans, and, besides 
being conspicuous for the most exalted virtue, was 
distinguished by his civic spirit in constructing 
aqueducts, as well as for building churches, restor- 
ing monasteries, ransoming captives, etc. In the 
civil wars that followed the death of Louis, his fidelity 
to Charles the Bald resulted in his expulsion from 
his see, and he withdrew to. Rome. Gregory IV 
reinstated him. With the Bishop of Paris, Erchen- 
rad, he, as a deputy of the Council of Aix la Chapelle, 
visited Pepin, who was then King of Aquitaine, and 
persuaded him to cause all the possessions of the 
Church which had been seized by those of his party 
to be restored. We find him during his lifetime 
taking part in the Councils of Paris and Tours. His 
episcopate lasted twenty-four years, 

Acta SS.f I, January; Butler, Lives of the Saints, 7 January. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Aldrovandi, Ulissi, Italian naturalist, b. at 
Bologna, 11 Sept., 1522; d. there 10 Nov., 1607. 
He was educated in Bologna and Padua, received 
the degree of doctor of medicine^ (1553) and was ap- 
pointed professor of natural history in the Uni- 
versity of Bologna. At his instigation, the Senate 
of that city established a botanical garden of which 
Aldrovandi was the first director (1568). He was 
also made Inspector of Pharmacies, a position which 
brought Mm into conflict with the apothecaries and 
physicians. He appealed to Pope Gregory XIII and 
was sustained (1576). In the interest of science, he 
travelled extensively, spent a fortune, and gathered 
rich collections in botany and zoology which became, 
by his legacy, the nucleus of the Bolo^a Museum. 
His herbarium is the first collection deserving the 
name. In his scientific work he enjoyed the patron- 
age of Popes Gregory XIII, and Sixtus V, and of 
Cardinal Montalto. He was buried in the church of 
St. Stephen at Bologna, and his epitaph was written 
by Cardinal Barberini, afterwards Pope Urban VIII. 
The published works of Aldrovandi fill fourteen 
volumes in folio, four of which were printed during 
his lifetime. The rest were published in various 
editions between 1599 and 1700 at Bologna, Venice, 
and Frankfort. These, with Aldrovandi's manu- 
scripts, cover the entire field of natural history, mak- 
ing a vast compilation which, in spite of its prolixity. 


won the admiration of later naturalists like Cuvier 
and Buffon. 

Fantuzzi, Memone della vita d'Ulusi Aldrovandi (Bologna, 
1774). 

E. A. Pace. 

Aldus Manutius. See Manutius, Aldus. 

Alea, Leonard, a French polemical writer of the 
early years of the nineteenth century, b. in Paris, 
date imknown; d. 1812. He came from a family of 
bankers. He published anonyinously in 1801 his 
first book, ^^L'antidote de l'ath4isme", and the fol- 
lowing year a new edition appeared, enlarged to 
two volumes, with its title changed to “La religion 
triomphante des attentats de Pimpiet^ ", and bear- 
ing the name of its author. The hook was written 
to refute Sylvien MarechaPs “ Dictionnaire des 
Ath4es" then lately published, and was so timely, 
fair, and to the point that it received a cordial wel- 
come. Marechal himself acknowledged his adver- 
sary's moderation. Cardinal Gerdil expressed his 
high appreciation of the work, and Portalis, to whom 
Alea had dedicated the second edition, was delighted 
with the book, and subsequently tried to get the au- 
thor to enter the Council of State but without success. 
Alea's only other work is “Reflexions centre le 
divorce", which also appeared in 1802. 

Beugnet in Diet, de thiol, cath. s. v. 

J. C. Davey. 

Aleatory Contracts. See Contracts; Gambling. 

Alegambe, Philippe, a Jesuit historiographer, 
b. in Brussels, 22 Janua^, 1592; d. in Rome, 6 Sep- 
tember, 1652. After finishing his studies he went to 
Spain, in the service of the Duke of Osuna, whom 
he accompanied to Sicily. There he entered the 
Society of Jesus at Palermo, on 7 September, 1613, 
studied at Rome, taught philosophy and theology at 
Gratz, Austria, and for several years travelled through 
the various countries of Europe as preceptor of the 
Prince of Eggenberg. His last days were spent in 
Rome, where ne became superior of the house of the 
Jesuits, and secretary to the General of the Society. 
He is chiefly known for his Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Societatis Jesu ", published in 1642. It was a con- 
tinuation and enlargement of Father Ribadeneira's 
Catalogue, which had been brought up to 1608. He 
wrote also “Heroes et victimse caritatis Societatis 
Jesu" and “De Vitd et Moribus P. Joannis Cardim 
Lusitani, e Societate Jesu ", and “Acta Sanctae Justae 
virg. et mart., ex variis MSS”. 

Nic^ron, XXXIX; Paquot; Baylb, I, 430-34: Aguilera, 
Hist. Prov. Siculoe, II, 591-94; De Backer, Biblioihkgue de 
la c. de J., I, 63. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Alegpre, Francisco Xavier, historian, b. at Vera 
Cruz, in Mexico, or New Spain, 12 November, 1729; 
d. at Bologna, 16 August, 1788. He entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus in 1747, and soon acquired a reputation 
of unusual learning in evei^hing related to the 
classics. He occupied a chair at the J^uit college 
of Habana, and afterwards at M4rida, in Yucatan; 
recalled to Europe in 1767, he settled at Bologna, 
where he died of apoplexy. He left quite a num- 
ber of shorter works, mostly translations of classics. 
Among them are the “Alexandriadas" (1773, Italy), 
the “Iliad" in Latin (Rome, 1788), “Homeri 
Batrachiomachia " in Latin (Mexico, 1789), together 
with fragments from Horace and a good transla- 
tion into Spanish of the first three cantos of the 
“Art po4tique" of Boileau. But the work for which 
he is especially noted is his “History of the Society of 
Jesus in New Spain" (ed. Bustamente, Mexico, 1841). 
Although composed at a time when the Order was 
persecuted in the Spanish colonies, and often with 
great rigour, the tone of this most valuable work, 
indispensable for the study of the colonial history 
of Mexico and of many of its Indian tribes, is dignified 
and free from attacks upon Spain and the Spaniards, 
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BiiRiSTAiN DE Souza, Biblioteca hispano-americana 8eten-‘ 
irional, I (Mexico, 1818); Alegre, Historia de le Compaiiia 
de Jesus en Nueva Espaila (Mexico, 1841); Opusculos ineditos. 
Latinos y Castellanos, del Padre Francisco Xavier Alegre 
(Mexico, 1889); Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States; 
History of the Pacific States. 

Ad. F. Bandelxer. 

Alemany, Joseph Sadoc, first Archbishop of San 
Francisco, California, U. S. A., b. at Vich in Spain, 
13 July, 1814; d. at Valencia in Spain, 14 April, 
1888. He entered at an early age the Order of St. 
Dominic, was ordained priest at Viterbo in Italy, 27 

March, 1837; con- 
secrated Bishop of 
Monterey in Cali- 
fornia (at Rome), 
30 June, 1850, and 
was transferred 29 
July, 1853, to the 
See of San Francis- 
co as its first arch- 
bishop. He r e- 
signed in Novem- 
ber, 1884, was 
appointed titular 
Archbishop of Pe- 
lusium. California 
having but recently- 
passed from Mexi- 
can to American 
rule and still con- 

Most Rev. Joseph Sadoc Alemany* 

O.P., D.D. fepamsxi p o p ul a- 

tion wnth Spanish 
customs and traditions, the appointment of Arch- 
bishop Alemany as the first bishop under the 
changed conditions was a providential measure. 
Ten years of missionary activity in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee had enabled him to master 
the English language, which he spoke and wrote 
correctly and fluently; familiarized him with the 
customs and spirit of the Republic; and imbued him 
with a love for the United States -which he carried 
with him to the grave. His episcopal labours -were 
to begin among a population composed of almost 
all nationalities. Bom in Spain, educated in Rome, 
and long resident in America, his experience and his 
command of several languages put him in touch and 
in sympathy with all the elements of his diocese. 
His humility and simplicity of manner, though by 
nature retiring, drew to him the hearts of all classes. 
Naturally his first thought was to secure a body of 
priests and nuns as co-labourers in his new field; 
for this he made partial provision before reaching 
San Francisco. Tlxe Franciscan Missions (whose 
memory and whose remains in the second centu]^ 
of their existence are still treasured not by California 
alone, but by the whole country) having been lately 
confiscated in the name of secularization the 
missionaries driven away and their flocks largely 
dispersed, it was evident that his work was simply 
to create all that a new order of things called for, an 
order as unique as a bishop ever had to encounter. 
The discovery of gold in California a few years before 
his appointment had attracted to it a population 
from every quarter of the world, most of whom 
thought little of making it their permanent home. 
Many, however, brought the old Faith with them 
and even in the mad rush of all for gold were ready 
to respond generously to a personality such as that 
of the young bishop. When he began his work, there 
were but twenty-one adobe mission-churches scat- 
tered up and down the State, and not more than a 
dozen priests in all California. He lived to see the 
State divided into three dioceses, with about three 
hundred thousand Catholic population, many churches 
of modern architecture and some of respectable 
dimensions, a body of devoted clergy, secular and 


regular, charitable and educational institutions con- 
ducted by the teaching orders of both men and women, 
such as to meet, as far as possible under the circum- 
stances, the wants of a constantly growing popula- 
tion. He was ever intent, as the first object of his 
W'ork, upon the spiritual w'elfare of his people, but 
in the early years of his ministry in California much 
arduous labour w^as expended in protecting the 
church property from “ Squatters and in prosecut- 
ing the claims of the ''Pious Fund’' against Mexico. 
Through the State Department of the United States 
Government he compelled Mexico to respect her self- 
made agreement with the Church in California to pay 
at least the interest up to the date of the decision 
upon the moneys derived from the enforced sale of 
the Mission property at the time of the "seculariza- 
tion” and which had been turned into the Mexican 
Treasury. Under his successor, in the year 1902, a 
final adjudication of the "Pious Fund” in favour of 
the Church in California w^as reached by an Inter- 
national Board of Arbitration at The Hague. 

The episcopal office which he had accepted only- 
under obedience -w-as, in a human sense, never con- 
genial to Archbishop Alemany; his -whole tempera- 
ment inclined him to be simply a missionary priest; 
in a large sense, he continued to be such up to the 
day of his resignation. His characteristic devotion 
to the rights of the Church, his love of a common- 
sense freedom of the individual, and particularly his 
admiration of the free institutions of the American 
Union, were manifested by an occurrence on the 
occasion of a visit made to his native land after many 
years’ absence. Before an infidel spirit had poisoned 
the minds of many in power, even in Catholic coun- 
tries, it had been the custom in Spain, as in other 
Catholic lands, for priests to wear their sacerdotal 
dress in the streets. This new spirit indeed had 
driven him from Spain when a student, desiring as. 
he did to become a member of one of the proscribed 
Orders, and when he returned on the occasion in 
question it was a novelty to see him in the streets 
dressed as a Dominican Friar. When his w^ould-be 
custodian warned him to put off his cassock for 
outdoor use he produced his passport as an Ameri- 
can citizen, stating that in nis adopted country,, 
where Catholics were greatly in the minority, he was 
permitted to wear any sort of coat he preferred,, 
and that surely this privilege would not be denied 
him in Catholic Spain, the land of his birth. It -w^as 
not denied him; at least, for that once. So w^edded 
was he to the Order of St. Dominic that when be- 
coming Bishop of Monterey, and ever after till his 
death, he wore the white cassock of the Order and 
in letter and spirit adhered to the Rule of St. Dominic- 
as far as it is possible outside of community life. 
The exalted office of archbishop did not gro-w more* 
agreeable to him with years, and with a view of 
resigning and becoming again a missionary priest 
he besought Rome to grant him a coadjutor, cum. 
jure mccessionis, long before one was given him. 
WFen, however, his prayer was heard, which was 
not until he had reached the scriptural age of three- 
score years and ten, he lovingly transferred to his- 
successor the burden which he had borne long and 
faithfully for his Master’s sake. Whilst he had 
ever the greatest consideration for the comfort of 
others, his own life was one of austerity. No one 
but himself ever entered his living apartments, 
which were so connected with the church that he 
could make his visits to the Blessed Sacrament and 
keep his long vigils at a little latticed window look- 
ing in upon the Tabernacle. No one ever saw him 
manifest anger; he was ever gentle, but firm when 
duty called for this. So considerate was he for the 
feelings of others that he certainly never intentionally 
or unjustly wounded them. Most thoughtful and 
courteous in all he did, he journeyed a thousand miles* 
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to Ogden, Utah, in November, 1S83, to meet for the 
first time, to accompany thence and to welcome to 
San Francisco his coadjutor and successor, the 
Most Rev. P. W. Riordan. From the first meeting 
and until his death the closest and tenderest friend- 
ship existed between them. Having acquainted his 
successor fully with diocesan affairs and transferred 
to him as a ‘‘corporation sole” all diocesan property 
(according to a law which he had had passed through 
the California legislature for the better security of 
church property), the Archbishop resigned in 1884, 
returned to his native land, and died there. His 
intense love for the missionary life and his zeal for 
souls did not end with his resignation; his seventy 
years unfitted him for active work of that nature, 
but he returned to Spain with a dream of founding 
a missionary college to supply priests for the Ameri- 
can missions. For this purpose he left behind him 
in San Francisco the amount of a testimonial given 
him by the priests and people of the diocese as some 
little recognition of his long services and the example 
of his saintly life among them. He stipulated that, 
should he not use it for that purpose, it should be 
expended by his successor for religious and charitable 
purposes in San Francisco. He received generous 
support from the diocese, but found the proposed 
missionary college impracticable. So, on his retire- 
ment from thirty years of apostolic labours in Cali- 
fornia, he left as a legacy to the diocese the example 
of a true apostle, and died as an apostle should, 
possessing nothing but the merits of his works 
which had gone before him 

Reuss, Biographical Encycl. of the Cath. Hierarchy of the 
XJ, S. (Milwaukee, Wis., 1898); Dominicana (San Francisco, 
1900-6). 

P. W. Riordan. 

Alembert, Je.^ LE Rond d’. See Encyclopedias. 

Alenio, Giulio, Chinese missionary and scholar, 
b. at Brescia, in Italy, in 1582; d. at Fou-Tcheou, 
China, in August, 1644. He became a member of 
the Society of Jesus in 1600, and was distinguished 
for his knowledge of mathematics and theology. He 
was sent as a missionary to China in 1610, and 
while waiting at Macao a favourable opportunity to 
enter the country he published his ^‘R4sultat de 
Fobservation sur F^clipse de lune du 8 Novembre, 
1612, faite a Macao” (M^moires de FAcad. des 
Sciences, VII, 706). After his arrival in China, he 
preached the Gospel in the provinces of Xan-si and 
Fi-Kien. He published many works in Chinese on 
a variety of topics. Among the most important are 
a controversial treatise on the Catholic Faith, in 
which are refuted the principal errors of the Chinese; 
*‘The True Origin of all Things”; and “The Life 
of God, the Saviour, from the Four Gospels”. There 
is a complete list of Alenio ’s works in Sommervogel. 

SoMMERVOGEL, Biblioth^qiie de la Compagnie de Jesus, I, 
157 sq.; Pfister. S.J., B'S)lioor. des Jisuites Chinois mus.; 
CoRDiER, Essai d^une hihliogr. des ouvr, publ. en Chine par les 
Europeens (Paris, 18S3). 

Joseph M. Woods. 

Aleppo, Archdiocese of (Armenian Rite), in 
Syria. The city of Aleppo is situated in the plain 
that stretches from the Orontes to the Euphrates 
in the northwestern extremity of the Syrian desert. 
It rises in the middle of an oasis on eight little hills, 
and is watered by the Kouik. Ancient Egyptian 
records mention this town. According to an Arab 
tradition, Abraham lived in it, and distributed 
some milk to every comer, whence the town’s name, 
Haleb. Seleucus Nicator (311-280 b .c.) gave it 
the name of Beroea (Berrhoe) by which it was known 
in early Christian times. Its present Semitic name 
dates from the Arab conquest in 630. It belonged 
to the Seljukids from 1090 to 1117; to the Orto- 
kids from 1117 to 1183 (besieged by the Crusaders 
1124); to the Ayoubites from 1183 to 1260 (Mongol 
Invasion); and to the Egyptian Sultans. In 1317 


it passed definitively to the Ottoman Turks, except 
for the E^^ptian occupation, 1833-39. To-day it 
is the chief residence of a vilayet of the same name. 
In ancient times Aleppo was a commercial depot for 
the trade between India, the regions along the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, and the Mediterranean. 
Although it has long lost much of its importance, 
it still sends to Alexandria the products of Diarbekir, 
Mossoul, and Bagdad. It is noted for its fertile 
gardens and its healthy climate. A more disagree- 
able peculiarity is the ulcer known as the “Aleppo 
button”. The plague raged there in 1822. Its 
ramparts and forts have fallen into decay. Among 
the architectural monuments are a Roman aqueduct 
and a beautiful mosque of the Seljukid epoch. 
The population is about 127,000, of whom 97,450 
are Mussulmans (Arabs, Turks, etc.), 19,200 Catholics 
(Greeks, United or Melchites, Syrians, Armenians, 
Maronites, Chaldeans, and Latins), 2,800 non-Catho- 
lic Christians (mostly Gregorian Armenians), and 
7,800 Jews. Four Catholic archbishops govern the 
Melchites, the Syrians the Armenians, and the 
Maronites. The Gregorian Armenians are adminis- 
tered by a Vartabet appointed by the Catholicos of 
Sis. The Orthodox Greeks are very rare in the town, 
but quite numerous in the surrounding country. 
They constitute a metropolitan diocese, which sepa- 
rated from the Patriarchate of Antioch in 1757, and 
was restored to it by the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople in August, 1888. In the eighteenth century 
the Orthodox metropolitan, Gerassimus (d. 1783, 
at Athos) was a stern enemy of the union with Rome. 
Aleppo remains the centre of the French Catholic 
missions of Syria. In 1625 the Carmelites estab- 
lished themselves there; somewhat later they re- 
tired to Mount Carmel, where they built a monas- 
tery. (They had also in the Orient other stations.) 
In Aleppo they were succeeded by the Lazarists 
from. 1785 to 1869. In 1873 the Jesuits founded a 
mission at Aleppo. In 1626 the Capuchins organ- 
ized a “Custodia” from which were directed twelve 
missions. Their activity was interrupted by the 
French Revolution and in 1808 these Capuchin 
missions were given to the Italian Franciscans. 
The latter founded a college in 1859. The Sisters 
of St. Joseph direct a boarding-school. There are 
also Protestant missionaries in Aleppo. It has 
260 schools: 115 Mussulman, 116 Christian, and 
29 Israelite. 

S. Petrides. 

Ales and Terralba, Diocese op, made up of 42 
communes in the province of Cagliari, Archbishopric 
of Oristano, Italy. The two sees were united by 
Julius II in 1503. Christianity was possibly intro- 
duced into Sardinia by groups of the faithful, who 
were condemned to work in its mines [Philos., IX, 12; 
Catal. Liber., s. v. “Pontianus”; cf. Harnack, Die 
Mission, etc. (Leipzig, 1902), 502]. Gregory the 
Great alludes to the episcopal see of Ales (anciently 
Uselli), in his letter to Januarius of Cagliari in 591 
(Jaff§, 1130). After this nothing is to be found 
about it until 1147, when the name of Bishop Rello 
appears in a diploma. The local traditioi^ of 
Terralba have preserved the memory of a Bishop 
Mariano, who erected the cathedral about 1144. 
The diocese contains 42 parishes, 102 priests, 59,530 
inhabitants. 

Capfelletti, Le cMese dJtalia (Venice, 1866), XIII, 249; 
Gams, Series episcoporum Ecclesice caiholicoe (Ratisbon, 1873), 
831; Vitale, Apparatus ad Annales Sqrdinioe (Caglian, 1780); 
Matthjei, Sardinia Sacra sea historia de episcopis Sardis 
(Rome, 1758); Martini, Storia ecclesiastica dt Sardegna 
(Cagliari, 1839), 

Ernesto Buonaiuti. 


Alessandria della Paglia, Diocese of, in Pied- 
mont, Italy, a suffragan of Vercelli. It was made 
a see in 1175 by Alexander III, by a Brief of 30 Jan. 
1176 , in which he declares that he selects a bishop 
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without any detriment to the rights of the chapter 
for the future. It was suppressed in 1213, and united 
to Acqui; re-established, 1240, and reunited to 
Acqui, 1405; suppressed, 1803, and re-established as 
independent in 1817. It was vacant from 1854 to 
1867. There are 116,000 Catholics; 61 parishes, 
143 secular priests, and 188 churches and chapels. 

Battandieb, Ann. pontif. cath. (1906). 

John J. a' Becket. 

Alessi, Galeazzo, a famous Italian architect, 
b. 1500; d. 1572. He showed an inclination for 
mathematics and literature at a very early age, and 
afterwards studied drawing for civil and military 
architecture, under the direction of Giambattista 
Caporali, a Perugian architect and painter. At 
Rome he became a friend of IVIichael Angelo. He 
completed the fortress of Perugia, begun by Sangallo, 
built an apartment in it for the governor of the 
castle, and erected a number of palaces, regarded as 
the finest in the city. He resided in Genoa a num- 
ber of years, engaged in the erection of various 
edifices, the laying-out of streets, and the restoration 
of the walls of the city. On the Carignano^ Hill he 
built the church of the Madonna. He repaired, re- 
stored and embellished the cathedral and made de- 
signs for its tribune, choir, and cupola. His abilities 
were most conspicuous in his design for the harbour. 
He erected therein a large gateway, flanked by 
rustic columns, and adorned the sea-front with a 
Doric portico, ingeniously defended by balustrades. 
This fortress-like work protected the city from 
within and without and had a spacious square for 
the military in the interior. He also extended the 
mole more than 600 paces into the sea, and left a 
number of designs and models which have been at 
various times executed by the rich nobles of that 
city. These and similar splendid edifices have ob- 
tained for Genoa the title of La Superha (The 
il^oud). Alessi executed many works at Ferrara. 
At Bologna he erected the great gate of the Palazzo 
Publico. He finished the palace of the Institute 
according to the design of Pellegrino Tibaldi, and 
made plans for the fagade of San Petronio. At Milan 
he built the church of San Vittore, the whimsical 
auditorium del Cambio, and the fagade of San Celso, 
and greatly distinguished himself by the erection of 
the magnificent palace of Tommaso Marini, Duke of 
Torre Nuova. He also designed edifices in Naples 
and Sicily, France, Germany, and Flanders. The 
King of Spain sent for him to execute some buildings, 
which, however, are not known, and after some time 
permitted him to return to Perugia, laden with riches 
and honours. He was received by his fellow-citizens 
with the most flattering expressions of regard, was 
admitted into the Scuola di Commerzio; and was sent 
to Pope Pius V on a commission involving public 
interest. On his return to his own country he was 
requested by Cardinal Odoardo Famese to submit 
a design for the fagade of the GesCi at Rome, so ex- 
pensive, that it was never executed. For the Duke 
della Corgna he built the stately palace of Castig- 
lione on the Lake of Perugia, and for the Cardinal, 
brother of the duke, he erected another on a hill 
a few miles from the city. In conjunction with 
Giulio Danti, a Perugian architect, he was employed 
in the erection of the church of the Madonna degU 
Angeli, near Assisi, built after the design of Vignola. 
Finally, Alessi submitted to the Spanish Court a 
design for the monastery and church of the Escorial 
(q. V.) in Spain. It was considered the best among 
plans submitted in a general competition by all the 
architects of Europe, and he was requested to exe- 
cute it, but age and indisposition prevented him. 
Alessi was learned, agreeable in conversation, and 
capable of negotiating the most important affairs. 

Milizia, Lives of Celebrated Architects; Gewitt, Encych^ 
podia of Architecture. ThOMAS H. PoOLE. 


Alessio (Lissus, Alexiensis), Diocese of, in Eu- 
ropean Turkey, since 1886 suffragan of Scutari. It 
is one of the principal seaports of Albania, is favour- 
ably located near the mouth of the Drin, was founded 
by Dionysius of Syracuse, and was an important and 
beautiful city in tne time of Diodorus Siculus. It is 
now known as Alise, Lesch, Eschenderari, or Mrtav. 
Like all the cities of Albania, it frequently changed 
masters in the Middle Ages imtil the Venetians took 
possession of it in 1386. It still belonged to them 
when Skanderbeg died, but shortly afterwards it 
fell into the hands of the Turks. In 1501 the in- 
habitants again returned to the Venetian domination, 
but in the year 1506 Sultan^ Bajazet obtained the 
restitution of the city, after it had been evacuated 
and deprived of its ramparts. To-day it is a poor 
straggling hamlet of about 2,000 people, one-third 
of whom are Catholics. In it, however, the moun- 
taineers hold a weekly bazaar where very large trans- 
actions take place. The Acrolissus or citadel is in- 
teresting for the well preserved Roman cisterns and 
medieval arches it still holds. The first known 
Bishop of Alessio is Valens, who attended the Council 
of Sardica in 340. It does not figure prominently 
in ecclesiastical history until the sixth century, when 
it is mentioned as a see in the correspondence of 
St. Gregory the Great (590-604). Since the end of 
the fourteenth century, when it came under Venetian 
rule, it has had again a series of Latin bishops. 

Alessio had formerly five churches. The cathedral 
was dedicated to St. Nicholas and once held the 
mortal remains of the patriot George Castriota, the 
immortal Skanderbeg, who died in 1467. Local 
tradition relates that when the Turks took the town 
they opened his grave and made amulets of his bones, 
believing that these would confer indomitable 
bravery on the wearer. Transformed into a mosque, 
the cathedral was abandoned by the Ottomans after 
three dervishes had successively committed suicide 
from one of its towers. Two other churches dedicated 
to St. George and to St. Sebastian still survive as 
mosques. The population is mostly Catholic (about 
14,000), attended by fifteen secular priests. The 
present bishop, elected 24 May, 1870, is Monsignor 
Francis Malczyinski, an alumnus of the Propaganda. 
He resides at Calmeti, a little distance from Alessio. 

At the summit of a group of rocky hills, on the 
west bank of the Drin, facing the town, are the 
church and convent of St. Anthony of Padua under 
the care of the Franciscan friars, a last remnant of 
the thirty convents they once possessed in Albania. 
The site is said to have been chosen by the saint 
himself, and is greatly venerated, especially by the 
mountaineers of Scutari who make an annual pil- 
^mage to it on 13 June, and exhibit on that occa- 
sion a very striking piety. The Mussulmans them- 
selves respect the church and confide their treasures 
to the friars whenever they have reason to fear the 
rapacity of their pashas. 

Within the diocesan limits of Alessio is the quasi- 
episcopal abbey (abbatia nullius) of St. Alexander 
Orosci or Orochi, the mountain stronghold of the 
small but brave body of the Catholic Mirdites of 
Albania. Since 1888 it enjoys an independent 
jurisdiction over this faithful and warlike people 
which in 1894 obtained from the Porte, through the 
good offices of Leo XIII, a civil jurisdiction for its 
abbot, and thereby freed itself from the irksome 
protectorate of Austria. The abbot has jurisdiction 
over about 18,000 Catholics, with 16 churches, 13 
chapels, 11 secular priests, and 2 Franciscans. The 
present abbot, elected in 1888, is Monsignor Primo 
Dochi, an alunmus of the Propaganda. 

Farlati, lllyr. Sacr. (1817), VII, 384-394; Gams, Series 
episc. Eccl. cath. (1872), 392; Hecqxjard, La haute Albania 
(Paris, 1859); Battandier, Ann. pont. cath. (1906), 322, 
eq. 

Elisabeth Christitch. 
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Aleutian Versions of Scripture. See Bible 
Versions, Aleutian. 

Alexander, name of seven men. — (1) Alexander 
THE Great, King of Macedon, 336-323 b. c. He is 
mentioned in I &ch., i, 1-10; vi, 2. He is also sup- 
posed to be spoken of in Dan., ii, 39; vii, 6; viii, 5-7; 
xi, 3, 4. — (2) Alexander Balas, eleventh King of 
Syria, 150-145 b. c. His struggle for the throne, his 
promises to Jonathan, his pro- Jewish policy may be 
learned from I Mach., x, 1-89. He was vanquished 
by his father-in-law, Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt, 
and Syria thus passed into the hands of Demetrius 
II (I Mach., xi, 1-19). — (3) Alexander, a son of 
Simon of Q^ene mentioned by St. Mark (xv, 21) 
who carried the Cross after Jesus. — (4) Alexander, 
who was a member of the court that tried Peter and 
John (Acts, iv, 6); some identify him with Alexander 
Lysimachus the brother of Philo and friend of 
Claudius before he ascended the throne. — (5) Alex- 
ander, a Jew or a Jewish Christian (Acts, xix, 33, 34), 
who attempted to defend St. Paul in his Ephesian 
difficulty; some identify him with the son of Simon 
of Cyrene. — (6) Alexander, an Ephesian Christian 
who apostatized (I Tim., i, 20), and who together 
with Hymeneus w^as delivered up to Satan by the 
Apostles. — (7) Alexander, a coppersmith of Ephesus 
(II Tim,, iv, 14, 15), who did much evil to St. Paul; 
some identify him with the Alexander mentioned 
under the preceding number. 

Hagen, Lexicon BiMicum (Paris, 1905); ViGovROtnc and 
Jacquier in Vig„ Diet, de la Bible (Paris, 1895); Hast., 
Robertson and Moss in Diet, of ihe Bible (New York, 1903). 

A. J. Maas. 

Alexander, name of several bishops in the early 
Christian period. — ^Alexander of Antioch, thirty- 
eighth bishop of that see (413-421), praised by 
Theodoret (Hist. Eccl., V, 35) “for the holiness and 
austerity of his life, his contempt of riches, his love 
of wisdom, and powerful eloquence.'^ He healed 
the last remnants of the Meletian schism at Antioch, 
and obtained at Constantinople the restitution of the 
name of St. John Chrysostom to the ecclesiastical 
diptychs (registers). — ^Alexander of Apamea, a Sy- 
rian bishop at the Council of Ephesus (431), and one 
of the eight bishops deputed by the party of John of 
Antioch to the Emperor Theodosius. — Alexander of 
Basilinopolis, in Bithynia, a friend of St. John Chry- 
sostom, to whom he owed his appointment as bishop; 
after the fall of his patron he retired (c. 410) to his 
native Ptolemais in Egypt, where he experienced the 
hatred of Theophilus of Antioch and the private friend- 
ship of Synesius (Epp. 61, 67). — ^Alexander of By- 
zantium, as Constantinople was then called, bishop of 
that see during the original Arian troubles. He was 
73 years old when appointed (313 or 317), and gov- 
erned the see for 23 years. He supported his name- 
sake of Alexandria against Arius, took part in the 
Council of Nicsea (325), and refused to admit the 
arch-heretic to communion, though threatened with 
deposition and exile. The sudden death of Arius 
was looked on by contemporary Catholics as an an- 
swer to the prayers of the good bishop, whom Theo- 
doret (Hist. Eccl., I, 3) calls an “ apostolic man. 
He did not long survive this tragic event. — ^Alexan- 
der OF Hierapolis (Euphratensis), an unbending op- 
ponent of St. Cyril in the Council of Ephesus (431), 
and an equally stanch advocate of Nestorius. Even 
when John of Antioch and most of the Oriental 
bishops yielded, and a general reconciliation was ef- 
fected, Alexander stood out against “the abomina- 
tion of Egypt His character is vividly portrayed 
in the correspondence of his friend and admirer, the 
historian Theodoret, as that of a grave, holy, pious 
man, beloved by his people, but hopelessly stubborn 
along the line of what seemed to him the orthodox 
faith. After the exhaustion of all measures to over- 
come his resistance, he was banished by imperial 


decree to the mines of Phamuthin in Egypt, where 
he died (Tillemont, M4m., XIV, XV). — Alexander 
OF Jerusalem, the friend of Origen, and his fellow- 
student at Alexandria under Pantsenus and Clement. 
He became bishop of a see in Cappadocia (or (Dilicia?) 
early in the third centuiy, entertained for a time his 
master Clement, and himself suffered imprisonment 
for the Faith (204-212). On his release, he visited 
Jerusalem, and was chosen coadjutor to Narcissus, 
the elderly occupant of that see. This was the first 
case of an episcopal translation and coadjutorship, 
and had to be ratified by the hierarchy of Palestine, 
assembled at Jerusalem (Valesius in Eus., Hist. 
Eccl., VI, H; Socrates, Hist. Eccl., VII, 36). The 
first Christian theological library was formed by him 
at Jerusalem (Eus., Hist. Eccl., V, 20). He de- 
fended Origen against his bishop, Demetrius, when 
the latter had taken offence at the permission ac- 
corded Origen to expound the scriptures publicly in 
the church of Csesarea in the presence of bishops, the 
latter being the only authoritative exponents of the 
sacred text. Alexander and Theoctistus (Bishop of 
Caesarea) wrote a joint letter to Demetrius, in which 
they pleaded the ecclesiastical usage of other places 
(Eus., Hist. Eccl., VI, 19). In the end Origen 
was ordained a priest by his two protectors (e. 230). 
He bears personal testimony at the beginning of his 
first homily on the Books of Kings, to the ami- 
able character of Alexander. The latter died in 
prison at Csesarea (251) during the Decian persecu- 
tion. Some fragments of his letters are preserved 
in the sixth book of the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius. 

Venables and Smith in Diet, of Chr. Biogr., I, 82-86; 
Hefele, Bistory of ihe Councils, I-II. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Alexander I — III, Kings of Scotland. See 
Scotland. 

Alexander I, Saint, Pope. — St. Irenseus of 
Lyons, writing in the latter quarter of the second 
century, reckons him as the fifth pope in succession 
from the Apostles, though he says nothing of his 
martyrdom. His pontificate is variously dated by 
critics, e. g. 106-115 (Duchesne) or 109-116 (Light- 
foot). In Christian antiquity he was credited with 
a pontificate of about ten years (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., 
I Y, i,) and there is no reason to doubt that he was 
on the “catalo^e of bishops’' drawn up at Eome 
by Hegesippus (Eusebius, IV, xxii, 3) before the death 
of Pope Eleutherius (c. 189). According to a tradi- 
tion extant in the Roman Church at the end of the 
fifth century, and recorded in the Liber Pontificalis, 
he suffered a martyr's death by decapitation on the 
Via Nomentana in Rome, 3 May. The same tradi- 
tion declares him to have been a Roman by birth, 
and to have ruled the Church in the reign of Trajan 
(98-117). It likewise attributes to him, but scarcely 
with accuracy, the insertion in the canon of the 
Qui Bridie, or words commemorative of the insti- 
tution of the Eucharist, such being certainly primi- 
tive and original in the Mass. He is also said to 
have introduced the use of blessing water mixed 
with salt for the purification of Christian homes 
from evil influences (constituit aquam sparsionis 
cum sale benedici in habitacuHs hominum). Du- 
chesne (Lib. Pont., I, 127) calls attention to the 
persistence of this early Roman custom by way 
of a blessing in the Gelasian Sacramentary that 
recalls veiy forcibly the actual Asperges prayer at 
the beginning of Mass. In 1855, a semi-subterranean 
cemetery of the holy martyrs Sts. Alexander, Even- 
tulus, and Theodulus was discovered near Rome, at 
the spot where the above mentioned tradition de- 
clares the Pope to have been martyred. ^ According 
to some archaeologists, this Alexander is identical 
with the Pope, and this ancient and important tomb 
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marks the actual site of the Pope’s martyrdom. 
Duchesne, however (op. cit., I, xci-ii) denies the 
identity of the martyr and the pope, while admitting 
that the confusion of both personages is of ancient 
date, probably anterior to the beginning of the sixth 
century, when the Liber Pontificalis was first com- 
piled [Dufourcq, Gesta Martyrum Romains (Paris, 
1900), 210-211]. The difficulties raised in recent 
times by Richard Lipsius (Chronologie der romischen 
Bischofe, Kiel, 1869) and Adolph Harnack (Die 
Zeit des Ignatius u. die Chronologie der antiocheni- 
schen Bischofe, 1878) concerning the earliest suc- 
cessors of St. Peter are ably discussed and answered 
by F. S. (Cardinal Francesco Segna) in his '^De suc- 
cessione priorum Romanorum Pontificum” (Rome 
1897L with moderation and learning by Bishop 
Lightfoot, in his “Apostolic Fathers: St. Clement” 
(London, 1890) I, 201-345; especially by Duchesne 
in the introduction to his edition of the “Liber Pon- 
tificalis” (Paris, 1886) I, i-xlviii and lx\iii-lxxiii. 
The letters ascribed to Alexander I by Pseudo- 
Isidore may be seen in P. G., V, 1057 sq., and in 
Hinschius, “ Decretales Pseudo-Isidorianje ” (Leipzig, 
1863) 94-105. His remains are said to have been 
transferred to Freising in Bavaria in 834 (Dummler, 
Poetse Latini Ae\d Carolini, Berlin, 1884, II, 120). 
His so-called “Acts” are not genuine, and were 
compiled at a much later date (Tillemont, M4m. II, 
590 sqq; Dufourcq, op. cit., 210-211). 

Lther Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne), I, xci-ii, 127, Hist An~ 
cienne de VEglise (Pans, 1906), 236-237; Acta SS., May 1, 
375 sqq.; Atti del mariirio diS. Alessandro, etc. (Rome, 1855); 
De Rossi, Bullettino di archeologia cristmna (Rome, 1865). 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Alexander II, Pope, 1061-73. — As Anselm of 
Lucca, he had been recognized for a number of years 
as one of the leaders of the reform party, especially 
in the Milanese territory, where he was born, at 
Baggio, of noble parentage. Together with Hilde- 
brand, he had imbibed in Cluny (q. v.) the zeal for 
reformation. The first theatre of his activity was 
Milan, where he was one of the founders of the 
Pataria, and lent to that great agitation against 
simony and clerical incontinency the weight of his 
eloquence and noble birth. The device of silencing 
him, contrived by Archbishop Guido and other 
episcopal foes of reform in Lombardy, viz. sending 
him to the court of the Emperor Henry III, had the 
contrary effect of enabling him to spread the propa- 
ganda in Germany. In 1057 the Emperor appointed 
him to the bishopric of Lucca. With increased 
prestige, he reappeared twice in Milan as legate of 
the Holy See, in 1057 in the company of Hildebrand, 
and in 1059 with St. Peter Damiani. Under the able 
generalship of this saintly triumvirate the reform 
forces were held well in hand, in preparation for the 
inevitable conflict. The decree of Nicholas II (1059), 
by which the right of papal elections was virtually 
vested in the College of Cardinals, formed the issue 
to be fought and decided at the next vacancy of the 
Apostolic Throne. The death of Pope Nicholas two 
years later found both parties in battle array. The 
candidate of the Hildebrandists, endorsed by the 
cardinals, was the Bishop of Lucca; the other side 
put forward the name of Cadalus, Bishop of Parma, 
a protector and example of the prevailing vices of 
the age. The cardinals met in legal form and elected 
Anselm, who took the name of Alexander II. Before 
proceeding to his enthronization, the Sacred College 
notified the German Court of their action. The Ger- 
mans were considered to have forfeited the privilege 
of confirming the election, reserved to their king with 
studied vagueness in the decree of Nicholas II, when 
they contemptuously dismissed the ambassador of 
the cardinals without a hearing. Foreseeing a civil 
war, the cardinals on 30 September completed the 
election by the ceremony of enthronization. Mean- 
while a deputation of the Roman nobles, who were 


enraged at their elimination as a dominant factor in 
the papal elections, joined by deputies of the unre- 
formed episcopate of Lombardy, had proceeded to the 
German Court with a request for the royal sanction 
to a new election. The Empress Agnes, as regent for 
her ten-year-old son, Henry IV, convoked an 
assembly of lay and clerical magnates at Basle; and 
here, without any legal right, and without the pres- 
ence of a single cardinal, the Bishop of Parma w^as 
declared Pope, and took the name of Honorius II 
(28 October). In the contest wLich ensued. Pope Al- 
exander was supported by the consciousness of the 
sanctity of his cause, by public opinion clamouring for 
reform, by the aid of the allied Normans of southern 
Italy, and by the benevolence of Beatrice and 
Matilda of Tuscany. Even in Germany things took a 
favourable turn for him, when Anno of Cologne seized 
the regency, and the repentant Empress withdrew to 
a convent. In a new diet, at Augsburg (Oct., 1062), 
it was decided that Burchard, Bishop of Halberstadt, 
should proceed to Rome and, after investigating the 
election of Alexander on the spot, make a report to a 
later assemblage of the bishops of Germany and 
Italy. Burchard’s report was entirely in favour of 
Alexander. The latter defended his cause with elo- 
quence and spirit in a council held at Mantua, at 
Pentecost, 1064 (C. Wile, Benzos Panegyricus, Mar- 
burg, 1856), and was formally recognized as legiti- 
mate Pope. His rival was excommunicated, but 
kept up the contest with dwindling prospects till his 
death in 1072. During the darkest hours of the 
schism Alexander and his chancellor. Cardinal Hilde- 
brand, never for a moment relaxed their hold upon 
the reins of government. In striking contrast to his 
helplessness amidst the Roman factions is his lofty 
attitude towards the potentates, lay and clerical, of 
Europe. Under banners blessed by him, Roger ad- 
vanced to the conquest of Sicily, and William to the 
conquest of England. His Regesta fill eleven pages 
of Jaff4 (Regesta Rom. Pontif., 2d ed., 4, nos. 4459- 
4770). He was omnipresent, through his legates, 
punishing simoniacal bishops and incontinent clerics. 
He did not spare even his protector, Anno of Cologne, 
whom he twice summoned to Rome, once in 1068, 
to do penance, barefoot, for holding relations with 
the antipope, and again in 1070 to purge himself of 
the charge of simony. A similar discipline was ad- 
ministered to Sigfried of Mainz, Hermann of Bam- 
berg, and Werner of Strasburg. In his name his 
legate, St. Peter Damiani, at the Diet of Frankfurt, 
in 1089, under threat of excommunication and ex- 
clusion from the imperial throne, deterred Henry IV 
from the project of divorcing his queen, Bertha of 
Turin, though instigated thereto by several German 
bishops. His completest triumph was that of com- 
pelling Bishop Charles of Constance and Abbot 
Robert of Reichenau to return to the King the 
croziers and rings they had obtained through simony. 
One serious quarrel with Henry was left to be de- 
cided by his successor. In 1069 the Pope had re- 
jected as a simonist the subdeacon Godfrey, whom 
Henry had appointed Archbishop of Milan; Henry 
failing to acquiesce, the Pope confirmed Atto, the 
choice of the reform party. Upon the king’s order- 
ing his appointee to be consecrated, Alexander 
fulminated an anathema against the royal advisers. 
The death of the Pope, 21 April, 1073, left Hilde- 
brand, his faithful chancellor, heir to his triumphs 
and diflSculties. Alexander deserved well of the 
English Church by elevating his ancient teacher, 
Lanfranc of Bee (q. v.), to the See of Canterbury; 
and appointing him Primate of England. 

Duchesne (ed.), Lib. Pontif., II, 281, 358-360; Baronius,_ 
Ann. Eccl., ad ann. 1061, 1; 1073, 12; Marocco, Storia di 
Alessandro II (Turin, 1856); Delarc, Le pontificat d’Alex. II, 
in Rev. des quest, hist (Jan., 1888); 1t>., St Origoire 7/7 (189), 
II, 161-526; DE Montor, Lives of the Roman Pontiffs (New 
York, 1867), I, 290-294. 

James F. Loughlin. 
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Alexander III, Pope, 1159-81 (Orl.^ndo Ban- 
DixELLi), bom of a distinguished Sienese fa- 
mily; d. 3 August, 1181. As professor in Bolo^a 
he acquired a great reputation as a canonist, which 
he increased by the publication of his commen- 
tary on the ‘^Decretum” of Gratian, popularly 
known as “ Summa J^Iagistri Rolandi ” (ed. Thaner, 
Innsbruck, 1874). Called to Rome by Eugene III 
in the year 1150, his advancement was rapid. He 
w^as created Cardinal-Deacon, then Cardinal-Priest 
of the title of St. Mark, and Papal Chancellor. 
He was the trusted adviser of Adrian IV and 
was regarded as the soul ^ of the party of inde- 
pendence among the cardinals, which sought to 
escape the German yoke by alliance with the Normans 
of Naples. For openly asserting before Barbarossa, 
at the Diet of Besan^on (1057) that the imperial 
dignity was a papal beneficium (in the general 
sense of favour, not feudal sense of fief), he incurred 
the wrath of the German princes, and would have 
fallen on the spot under the battle-axe of his life-long 
foe, Otto of Wittelsbaeh had Frederick not in- 
tervened (Hergenrother-Kirsch, Kircheng., Frei- 
burg, 1904, II, 451). For the purpose of securing 
a submissive pontiff at the next vacancy, the Em- 
peror despatched into Italy two able emissaries who 
were to work upon the weaknesses and fears of the 
■cardinals and the Romans, the aforesaid Otto and 
the Archbishop-elect of Cologne, Rainald von Dassel, 
whose anti-papal attitude was largely owing to the 
fact that the Holy See refused to confirm his ap- 
pointment. The fruits of their acthdty became 
atent after the death of Pope Adrian IV (1 Septem- 
er, 1159). Of the twenty-two cardinals assembled, 
7 September, to elect a successor all but three voted 
for Orlando. The contention made later, that the 
imperialist cardinals numbered nine, may be ex- 
plained by the surmise that in the earlier ballotings 
six of the faithful cardinals voted for a less prominent 
and obnoxious candidate. In opposition to Cardinal 
Orlando, who took the immortal name of Alexander 
III, the three imperialist members chose one of their 
number, Cardinal Octavian, who assumed the title 
of Victor IV. A mob hired by the Count of Wittels- 
bach broke up the conclave. Alexander retreated 
towards the Norman south and was consecrated 
and crowned, 20 September, at the little Volscian 
town of Nympha. Octavian’s consecration took 
place 4 October, at the monastery of Farfa. The 
Emperor now interposed to settle a disturbance 
entirely caused by his own agents, and summoned 
both claimants before a packed assembly at Pavia. 
He betrayed his animus by addressing Octavian as 
Victor IV and the true Pope as Cardinal Orlando. 
Pope Alexander refused to submit his clear right to 
this iniquitous tribunal, which, as was foreseen, 
declared for the usurper (11 February, 1160). Alex- 
ander promptly responded, from the ill-fated Anagni, 
by solemnly excommunicating the Emperor and 
releasing his subjects from their oaths of allegiance. 
The ensuing schism, far more disastrous to the 
Empire than to the Papacy, lasted for seventeen 
years and ended after the battle of Legnano (1176) 
with the unconditional surrender of the haughty 
Barbarossa, in Venice, 1177. (See Frederick I.) 
The childish legend that the Pope placed his foot on 
the neck of the prostrate Emperor has done valiant 
service to Protestant tradition since the days of 
Luther. [See the dissertation of George Remus, 
Nuremberg, 1625; Lyons, 1728; and Gosselin, '‘The 
Power of the Pope during the Middle Ages '^(tr. Lon- 
don, 1853) II, 133.] Alexander's enforced exile 
(1162^5) in France contributed greatly to enhance 
the ^gnity of the papacy, never so popular as when 
in distress. It also brought him into direct contact 
with the most powerful monarch of the West, Henry 
II of England. The cautious manner in which he 


defended the rights of the Church during the quarrel 
between the two impetuous Normans, King Heniy 
and St. Thomas Becket, though many a time excit- 
ing the displeasure of both contestants, and often 
since denounced as “shifty”, was the strategy of an 
able commander who, by marches and counter- 
marches succeeds in keeping the field against over- 
whelming odds. It is no disparagement of the 
Martyr of Canterbury to say that the Pope equalled 
him in firmness and excelled him in the arts of diplo- 
macy. After Becket’s murder the Pope succeeded, 
without actual recourse to ban or interdict, in ob- 
taining from the penitent monarch every right for 
which the martyr had fought and bled. 

To crown and seal the triumph of religion, Alex- 
ander convoked and presided over the Third Lateran 
Council (Eleventh (Ecumenical), in 1179. Sur- 
rounded by over 300 bishops, the much-tried Pon- 
tiff issued many salutary decrees, notably the ordi- 
nance -which vested the exclusive right of papal 
elections in a two-thirds vote of the cardinals. 
Throughout all the vicissitudes of his chequered 
career Alexander remained a canonist. A glance 
at the Decretals shows that, as an ecclesiastical 
legislator, he -was scarcely second to Innocent III. 
Worn out by trials, he died at Civit^ Castellana. 
When we are told that "the Romans” pursued his 
remains with curses and stones, the remembrance of 
a similar scene at the burial of Pius IX teaches us 
what value to attach to such a demonstration. In 
the estimation of Rome, Italy, and Christendom, 
Alexander Ill's epitaph expresses the truth, when it 
calls him "the Light of the Clergy, the Ornament of 
the Church, the Father of his City and of the World 
He was friendly to the new academical movement 
that led to the establishment of the great medieval 
universities (Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in 
the Middle Ages, Oxford, 1895, 1, 2^, 292; II, 138, 
724). His own reputation as a teacher and a canonist 
has been greatly enhanced through the discovery by 
Father Denifle in the public library of Nuremberg of 
the "Sententise Rolandi Bononiensis ”, edited (Frei- 
burg, 1891) by Father Ambrosius Gietl. The collec- 
tion of his letters (Jaff4, Regesta RR. Pontif., Nos. 
10,584-14,424) was enriched by Lowenfeld's publica- 
tion of many hitherto xmknown (Epistolae Pontif. 
Rom. ineditse, Leipzig, 1885). Even Voltaire regards 
him as the man who in medieval times deserved 
best from the human race, for abolishing slavery, for 
overcoming the violence of the Emperor Barbarossa, 
for compelling Henry II of England to ask pardon 
for the murder of Thomas Becket, for restoring to 
men their rights, and giving splendour to many cities 
(CEuvres, Paris, 1817, X, 998;. 

Artatjd de Montor, Lives of the Roman Pontiffs (New York, 
1867), I, 350-356; Heeele, Conciliengeschichte C2d. ed.) V, 
520-720, Kirchengesck. (ed. Kirsch., Freiburg, 1904), II, 447- 
462, Gregorovivs, Gesch, d, Stadt Rom. (Stuttgart, 1890), IV; 
525-665; Von Reumont, Gesch. d. Stadt Rom (Berlin, 1867) 
II, 449-457; Tosti, Storia della Lega Lombarda (Milan, 1866); 
Lib. Pont, (ed. Duchesne) II, 394-446 and prsef. XLII-XLIII. 

James F. Loughlin- 

Alexander IV, Pope, 1254-61 (Rinaldo Conti), 
of the house of Segni, which had already given two 
illustrious sons to the Papacy, Innocent III and 
Gregory IX, date of birth uncertain; d. 25 May, 1261, 
at Viterbo. He was created Cardinal-Deacon, in 1227, 
by his uncle Gregory IX, and four years later (lardinal- 
Bishoj) of Ostia. Gregory also bequeathed to him 
his solicitude for the Franciscan Order, which he had 
so well befriended. On the death of Innocent IV, 
at Naples, 7 December, 1254, the aged Cardinal was 
unanimously chosen to succeed him. We may well 
believe his protestation that he yield’ed very reluct- 
antly to the importunities of the Sacred College. 
Matthew of Paris has depicted him as "kind and re- 
ligious, assiduous in prayer and strict in abstinence, 
but easily led away hy the whispering of flatterers, 
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and inclined to listen to the wicked suggestions of 
avaricious persons”. The “flatterers” and “avaric- 
ious persons” referred to were those who induced 
the new Pontiff to continue Innocent’s policy of a 
war of extermination against the progeny of Fred- 
erick II, now reduced to the infant Conradin in 
Germany and the formidable 
Manfred in Apulia. Many an 
historian at the present day 
agrees wdth the shrewd chroni- 
cler, that it would have been 
far more statesmanlike and 
might have averted the disas- 
ters that were in destiny for the 
Church, the Empire, and Italy, 
had Alexander nrmly espoused 
the cause of Conradin. De- 
terred by the precedent of the 
infant Frederick, the “viper” 
that the Roman Church had 
nourished to become its de- 
stroyer, and persuaded that iniquity was heredit- 
ary in the whole brood of the Hohenstaufens, 
he continued Innocent’s dubious policy of call- 
ing in French or English Beelzebubs to cast out 
the German Lucifers. On 25 March, 1255, he 
fulminated an excommunication against Manfred 
and a few days afterwards concluded a treaty with 
the envoys of Henry III of England by vrhich he 
made over the vassal kingdom of the Two Sicilies to 
Edmund of Lancaster, Henry’s second son. In the 
contest for the German crown which followed on the 
death of William of Holland (1256) the Pope sup- 
ported the claims of Richard of Cornwall against 
Alfonso of Castile. The pecuniaiy assistance which 
these measures brought him was dearly bought by 
the embitterment of the English clergy and people 
against the exactions of the Roman See. Manfred’s 
power grew from day to day. In August, 1258, in 
consequence of a rumour spread by himself, that 
Conradin had died in Germany, the usurper was 
crowned king in Palermo, and became the acknowl- 
edged head of the Ghibbelline party in Italy. Alex- 
ander lived to see the victor of Montaperti (1260) 
supreme ruler of Central as well as Southern Italy. 
In the north of Italy he was more successful, for his 
crusaders finally crushed the odious tyrant Ezzelino. 
In Rome, which was under the rule of hostile magis- 
trates and in alliance with Manfred, the p^al au- 
thority was all but forgotten. Meanwhile the Pope 
was making futile efforts to unite the powers of the 
Christian world against the threatening invasion of 
the Tartars. The crusading spirit had departed. 
The unity of Christendom was a thing of the past. 
Whether the result would have been different had a 
great statesman occupied the Papal Chair during 
these seven critical years, we can only surmise. 
Alexander IV ruled the spiritual affairs of the Church 
with dignity and prudence. As Pope, he continued 
to show great favour to the children of St. Francis. 
One of his first official acts was to canonize St. Clare. 
In a diploma he asserted the truth of the impression 
of the stigmata. St. Bonaventure informs us that 
the Pope affirmed in a sermon that he had seen them. 
In the violent controversies excited at the University 
of Paris by William of St. Amour, Alexander IV 
took the friars under his protection. He died, deeply 
afflicted by the sense of his powerlessness to stem the 
evils of the age. 

PoTTHAST, Begesta RR. Pontif., 11, 1286 sqq.; Bourel de 
LA RoNciisRE, Le$ Begistrea d'Alex. IV (Paris, 1896); Rat- 
NALDtTS, Ann. Eccl. ad an. 1254, sqq.; Hergenrother-Kirsch, 
Kirchengeachichte (Freiburg, 1904), II, 575, 576; Artaud de 
Montor, Hist, of the Roman Pontiff a (New York, 1867), I, 
429-435. 

Jambs F. Loughlin. 

Alexander V, Pope (Pietro Philarghi), b. c. 1339, 
on the island of Crete (Candia) , whence his appella- 



among the advocates of a council. To this end he 
approved of the withdrawal of the cardinals of 
Gregory XII from their obedience, . sanctioned the 
agreement of the rival colleges of cardinals to join 
in a common effort for unity, and negotiated with 
Henry IV of England and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to secure England’s neutrality. He thus in- 
curred the displeasure of Gregory XII, who de- 
prived him of the archbishopric of Milan, and even 
declared him to be shorn of the cardinalitial dignity. 
At the Council of Pisa (25 March, 1409) Cardi- 
nal Philarghi was the leading spirit. He preached 
the opening ser- 
mon, a scathing 
condemnation of 
the tenacity of 
the rival popes, 
and presided at 
the deliberations 
of the theologians 
who declared these 
popes heretics and 
schismatics. 

On 26 June, 

1409, he was the 
unanimous choice 
of the cardinals 
to fill the presum- 
.ably vacant Papal 
Chair. His stain- 
less character, 
vast erudition, 
world-wide experi- 
ence, and tried 
administrative 
ability, together 
with the fact that 
he had neither country nor relations in the riven 
Catholic world to favour, gave promise of glory to 
the Papacy and peace to the Church. Alexander 
V soon found all nations in sympathy with him, 
save Spain and Scotland and some Italian cities 
whose interests were bound up . in the legitimacy 
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of the stubborn Benedict XIII. He vr&s des- 
tined, however, to rule but ten months. His pon- 
tificate was marked by unsuccessful efforts to reach 
Rome, then in control of King Ladislas of Na- 
ples, whom Alexander deprived of his kingdom 
in favour of Louis II of Anjou. Detained by Cardi- 
nal Cossa in Bologna, the stronghold of that self- 
seeking adviser, he died there under circumstances 
which led the enemies of Cossa, who succeeded 
Alexander V as John XXIII, to bring before the 
Council of Constance the now discredited charge 
that he had poisoned the Pisan pope. Alexander 
lived long enough to disappoint the hopes his elec- 
tion inspired. His legitimacy was soon questioned, 
and the world was chagrined to find that instead 
of two popes it now had three. His ardour for re- 
form diminished. Generous to a fault, he scattered 
favours with undiscriminating munificence. The 
mendicant orders w^ere unduly favoured by being 
confirmed in privileges which parish priests and the 
theological faculties resented as encroaching on 
their rights. Whether or not Alexander was a true 
pope is a question which canonists and historians 
of the Schism still discuss. The Church has not 
pronounced a definite opinion, nor is it at aU likely 
that she will. The Roman “Gerarchia Cattolica^', 
not an authoritative work, which prior to 1906 con- 
tained a chronological list of the popes, designated 
Alexander V as the 211th pope, succeeding Greg- 
ory XII, resigned. (See Papacy.) His remains are 
interred in t& church of St. Francis at Bologna in 
a tomb magnificently restored in 1889 under the 
direction of Leo XIII. (See Schism, Western; 
Pisa, Council op.) 

Liber Pontificalia^ ed. Duchesne, II, 511-515, 536-544; 
Hefele, Conciliengeachichte (Freiburg, 1867), VI; Muratori, 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptorea (Milan, 1730-34), III, ii, 842; 
XIV, 1195; Ratnaldus, Annalea EccL, 1409, 72, 73-80-85-89; 
and 1410, 5-13; Creighton, Biatory of the Papacy (London, 
1897), I, 256-267; Pastor-Antrobus, Biatory of the Popea 
(London, 1898), I, 190. See also works on the Schism, par- 
ticularly the well-documented Valois, La France et le grand 
achiame d’Ocddent (Paris, 1902), IV; Salembier, Le grand 
achiame d’Occiden^ (Paris, 1900). The only independent life 
is by Mark RENibRE, ^laropiKal pFKiraLj 6 irdTras 

*A\i^avdpos i (Athens, 1881). 

J. B. Peterson. 


tration of the Papal Chancery to have given general 
satisfaction. Even Guicciardini admits that “in him 
were combined rare prudence and vigilance, mature re- 
flection, marvellous power of persuasion, skill and ca- 
pacity for the conduct of the most difficult affairs’\ 
On the other hand, the list of archbishoprics, bishop- 
rics, abbacies, and other dignities held by him, as 
enumerated by the Bishop of Modena in a letter to the 
Duchess of Ferrara (Pastor, History of the Popes, V, 
533, English tr.) reads like the famous catalogue of 
Leporello;^ and since, notwithstanding the magnifi- 
cence of his household and his passion for card-play- 
ing, he was strictly abstemious in eating and drinking, 
and a careful administrator, he became one of the 
wealthiest men of his time. In his twenty-ninth year 
he drew a scathing letter of reproof from Pope Pius II 
for misconduct in Sienna which had been so notorious 
as to shock the whole town and court (Raynaldus, 
Ann. eccl. ad. an. 1460, n. 31). Even after his ordi- 
nation to the priesthood, in 1468, he continued his evil 
ways.^ His contemporaries praise his handsome and 
imposing figure, his cheerful countenance, persuasive 
manner, brilliant conversation, and intimate mastery 
of the ways of polite society. The best portrait of 
him is said to be that painted by Pinturicchio in the 
Appartimento Borgia at the Vatican; Yriarte (Au- 
tour des Borgia, 79) praises its general air of gran-- 
deur incontestable. Towards 1470 began his relations 
with the Roman lady, Vanozza Catanei, the mother of 
his four children: Juan, Caesar, Lucrezia and Jofre, 
bom, respectively, according to Gregorovius (Lucre- 
zia Borgia, 13) in 1474, 1476, 1480, and 1482. 

Borgia, by a bare two-thirds majority secured by his 
own vote, was proclaimed Pope on the morning of 11 
Aug., 1492, and took thename of Alexander VI. [For 
details of the conclave see Pastor, “ Hist, of the Popes' 
(German ed., Freiburg, 1895), III, 275-278; also Am. 
Cath. Quart. Review, April, 1900.] That he ob- 
tained the papacy through simon^r was the general 
belief (Pastor, loc. cit.) and is not improbable (Ray- 
naldus, Ann. eccl. ad an. 1492, n. 26), though it would 
be difficult to prove it juridically; at any rate, as the 
law then stood the election was valid. There is no 
irresistible evidence that Borgia paid anyone a ducat 
for his vote; Inf essura's tale of mule-loads of silver has 


Alexander VI Pope, (Rodrigo Borgia), b. at long since been discredited. Pastor’s indictment, on 
Xativa, near Valencia, in Spain, 1 January, 1431; d. closer inspection, needs some revision; for he states 
in Rome, 18 August, 1503. His parents were Jofre (III, 277) that eight of the twenty-three electors, viz. 
Langol and Isabella Borja, sister of Cardinal Alfonso deUa Rovere, Piccolomini, Medici, Caraffa, Costa, 
Borja, later Pope Callixtus III, The young Rodrigo Basso, Zeno, and Cib6, held out to the end against Bor- 
had not yet definitely chosen gia. If that were tme, Borgia could not have secured 
his profession when the eleva- a two-thirds majority, AH we can affirm^ with cer- 
tion of his uncle to the papacy tainty is that the determining factor of this election 
(1455) opened up new prospects was the accession to Borgia of Cardinal Ascanio 
to his ambition. He was Sforza's vote and influence; it is almost equally certain 
adopted into the immediate that Sforza’s course was dictated not by silver, but by 
family of Callixtus and was the desire to be the future Pontiff’s chief adviser- 
known henceforward to the The elevation to the papacy of one who for thir- 
Italians as Rodrigo Borgia, ty-five years had conducted the affairs of the Roman 
Like so many other princely chancery with rare ability and industry met with gen- 
cadets, he was obtruded upon eral approbation; we find no evidence of the “ alarm 
the Church, the question of a and horror” of which Guicciardini speaks. To the 
clerical vocation being left com- Romans especially, who had come to regard Borgia as 
pletely out of consideration, one of themselves, and who predicted a pontificate at 
Arms of Alexander After conferring several rich once splendid and energetic, the choice was most ac- 
VI benefices on him, his uncle sent ceptable; and they manifested their joy in bonfires, 

him for a short year to study torchlight proceessions, garlands of flowers, and the 
law at the University of Bologna. In 1456, at erection of triumphal arches with extravagant inscrip- 
the age of twenty-five, he was made Cardinal- tions. At his coronation in St. Peter’s (26 Aug.), and 
Deacon of St. Nicolo in Carcere, and held that during his progress to St. John Lateran, he was greeted 
title until 1471, when he became Cardinal-Bishop of with an ovation, “greater”, says the diarist, “than 
Albano; in 1476 he was made Cardinal-Bishop of any Pontiff had ever received”. He ^oceeded at once 
Porto and Dean of the Sacred College (Eubel, to justify this' good opinion of the Romans by put- 
Hierarchia Catholica, II, 12). His oflacial posi- ting an end to the lawlessness which reigned in the 
tion in the Curia after 1457 was that of Vice-Chancel- city, the extent of which we can infer from the state- 
lor of the Roman Church, and though many envied ment of Infessura that within a few months over two 
him this lucrative office he seems in his long adminis- hundred and twenty assassinations had taken place. 
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Alexander ordered investigations to be made, every 
cdprit discovered to be hanged on the spot, and his 
house to be razed to the ground. He divided the city 
into four districts, placing over each a magistrate witm 
plenary powers for the maintenance of order; in addi- 
tion, he reserved the Tuesday of each week as a day on 
which any man or woman could lay his or her griev- 
ances before himself personally; ^'and”, says the dia- 
rist, '‘beset about dispensing justice in an admirable 
manner,” This rigorous method of administering 
justice soon changed the face of the city,^ and was as- 
cribed by the grateful populace to “ the interposition 
of God”. Alexander next turned his attention to the 
defence and embellishment of the Eternal City. He 
changed the Mausoleum of Adrian into a veritable for- 
tress capable of sustaining a siege. By the fortifica- 
tion of Torre di Nona, he secured the city from naval 
attacks. He deserves to be called the founder of the 
Leonine City, which he transformed into the most 
fashionable quarter of Rome. His magmficent Via 
Alessandrina, now called Borgo Nuovo, remains to 
the present day the grand approach to St. Peter’s. 
Under his direction, Pinturicchio adorned the Ap- 
partimento Borgia in the Vatican, pointing the way 
to his immortal disciple, Raphael. ^ In addition to 
the structures erected by himself, his memory is as- 
sociated with the many others built by monarchs and 
cardinals at his instigation. During his reign Bra- 
mante designed for Ferdinand and Isabella that 
exquisite architectural gem, the Tempietto, on the tra- 
ditional site of St. Peter’s martyrdom. If not Bra- 
mante, some other great architect, equally attracted 
to Rome by the report of the Pope’s liberality, built 
for Cardinal Riario the magmficent palace of the Can- 
cellaria. In 1500, the ambassador of Emperor Max- 
imilian laid the cornerstone of the handsome national 
church of the Germans, Santa Maria dell’ Anima. 
Not to be outdone, the French Cardinal Brigonnet 
erected SS. Trinita dei Monti, and the Spaniards 
Santa Maria di Monserrato. To Alexander we owe 
the beautifiil ceiling of Santa Maria Maggiore, in the 
decoration of which tradition says he employed the 
first gold brought from America by Columbus. 

Although he laid no great claim to learning, he fos- 
tered literature and science. _ As cardinal he had 
written two treatises on canonical subjects and a de- 
fence of the Christian faith. He rebuilt the Roman 
University and made generous provision for the sup- 
port of the professors. He surrounded himself with 
learned men and had a special predilection for ju- 
rists. His fondness for theatrical performances en- 
couraged the development of the drama. He loved 
pontifical ceremonies, to wMch his majestic figure 
lent grace and dignity. He listened to good sermons 
with a critical ear, and admired fine music. In 1497, 
Alexander decreed that the “ Prsefectus Sacrarii Pon- 
tificii”, commonly called “Sacristan of the Pope”, 
but virtually parish-priest of the Vatican and keeper 
of the Pope’s conscience, should be permanently and 
exclusively a prelate chosen from the Augustinian 
Order, an arrangement that still endures. Alexander 
earned the enmity of Spain, the obloquy of many nar- 
row minded contemporaries, and the gratitude of pos- 
terity, by his tolerant policy towards the Jews, whom 
he could not be coerced into banishing or molesting. 
The concourse of pilgrims to Rome in the Jubilee 
year, 1500, was a magnificent demonstration of the 
depth and universality of the popular faith. The 
capacity of the city to house and feed so many thous- 
ands of visitors from all parts of Europe was taxed to 
the utmost, but Alexander spared no expense or pains 
to provide for the security and comfort of his guests. 
To maintain peace among Christians and to form a 
coalition of the European Powers against the Turks 
was the policy he had inherited from his uncle. One 
of the first of his public acts was to prevent a collision 
between Spain and Portugal over their newly-dis- 


covered territories, by drawing his line of demarcation, 
an act of truly peaceful import, and not of usurpation 
and ambition [Civilta Cattolica (1865), I, 665-680]. 
He did his best to dissuade Charles VIII of France 
from his projected invasion of- Italy; if he w^as un- 
successful, the blame is in no slight degree due to the 
unpatriotic course of that same Giuliano della Rovere 
wtio later, as Julius II, made futile efforts to expel the 
“barbarians” w^hom he himself had invited. Alex- 
ander issued a wdse decree concerning the censorship 
of books, and sent the first missionaries to the New 
World. 

Notwithstanding these and similar actions, wdiich 
might seem to entitle him to no mean place in the 
annals of the papacy, Alexander continued as Pope 
the manner of life that had disgraced his cardinalate 
(Pastor, op. cit., Ill, 449-452). A stern Nemesis 
pursued liim till death in the shape of a strong paren- 
tal affection for his children. The report of the Fer- 
rarese ambassador, that the new Pope had resolved to 
keep them at a distance from Rome, is quite credi- 
ble, for all his earlier measures for their advancement 
pointed towards Spain. While still a cardinal, he had 
married one daughter, Girolama, to a Spanish noble- 
man. He had bought for a son, Pedro Luis, from the 
Spanish monarch the Duchy of Gandia, and when 
Pedro died soon after he procured it for Juan, his old- 
est sur\’i\’ing son by Vanozza. Tliis ill-starred young 
man was married to a cousin of the King of Spain, 
and became grandfather to St. Francis Borgia, whose 
virtues w^ent a great way tow^ards atoning for the vices 
of his kin. The fond father made a great mistake 
when he selected his boy Csesar as the ecclesiastical 
representative of the Borgias. In 1480, Pope Inno- 
cent VIII made the child eligible for Orders by absol- 
\’ing him from the ecclesiastical irregularity that fol- 
lowed his birth de episcopo cardinall et conjvgatd, and 
conferred several Spanish benefices on him, the last 
being the Bishopric of Pampeluna, in the neighbour- 
hood of which, by a strange fatality, he eventually 
met his death. A w’eek after Alexander’s coronation 
he appointed Csesar, now eighteen years old, to the 
Archbishopric of Valencia; but Csesar neither went 
to Spain nor ever took Orders. The youngest son, 
Jofre, was also to be inflicted upon the Church of 
Spain, A further evidence that the Pope had deter- 
mined to keep liis children at a distance from court 
is that his daughter Lucrezia was betrothed to a Span- 
ish gentleman; the marriage, however, never took 
place. It had already become the settled policy of 
the popes to have a personal representative in the 
Sacred College, and so Alexander chose for tliis con- 
fidential position Cardinal Giovanni Borgia, liis sis- 
ter’s son. The subsequent abandonment of his good 
resolutions concerning his children may safely be as- 
cribed to the evil counsels of Ascanio Sforza, whom 
Borgia had rewarded with the vice-chancellorship, 
and who was virtually his prime minister. The main 
purpose of Ascanio's residence at the papal court was 
to advance the interests of his brother, Lodovico il 
Moro, who had been regent of Milan for so many 
years, during the minority of their nephew Gian Ga- 
leazzo, that he now refused to surrender the reins of 
government, though the rightful duke had attained 
his majority. Gian Galeazzo was powerless to assert 
his rights; but his more energetic wife was grand- 
daughter to King Ferrante of Naples, and her inces- 
sant appeals to her family for aid left Lodovico in con- 
stant dread of Neapolitan invasion. Alexander had 
many real grievances against Ferrante, the latest of 
which was the financial aid the King had given to the 
Pope’s vassal, Virginio Orsini, in the purchase of 
Cervetri and Anguillara, without Alexander’s con- 
sent. In addition to the contempt of the papal au- 
thority involved in the transaction, this accession of 
strength to a baronial family already too powerful 
could not but be highly displeasing. Alexander was, 
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therefore, easily induced to enter a defensive alliance 
with Milan and Venice; the league was solemnly pro- 
claimed, 25 April, 1493. It w^as cemented by the first 
of Lucrezia’s marriages. Her first husband was a 
cousin of Ascanio, Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro. 
The wedding was celebrated in the Vatican in the 
presence of the Pope, ten cardinals, and the chief no- 
bles of Rome with their ladies; the revelries of the 
occasion, even when exaggerations and rumours are 
dismissed, remain a blot upon the character of Alex- 
ander. Ferrante talked of war, but, through the 
mediation of Spain, he came to terms with the Pope 
and, as a pledge of reconciliation, gave his grand- 
daughter, Sancia, in marriage to Alexander’s young- 
est son Jofre, with the principality of Squillace as 
dower. Csesar Borgia was created Cardinal, 20 Sep- 
tember. Ferrante’s reconciliation with the Pope 
came none too soon. 

A few days after peace had been concluded, an en- 
voy of King Charles VIII arrived in Rome to demand 
the investiture of Naples for his master. Alexander 
returned a positive refusal; and when Ferrante died, 
January, 1494, neglecting French protests and threats, 
he con&med the succession of Ferrante’s son, Alfonso 
II, and sent his nephew, Cardinal Giovanni Borgia, to 
Naples to crown him. The policy of Alexander was 
dictated not only by a laudable desire to maintain 
the peace of Italy, but also because he was aware that 
a strong faction of his cardinals, with the resolute 
della Rovere at their head, was promoting the inva- 
sion of Charles as a means towards deposing him on 
the twofold charge of simony and immorality. In 
September, 1494, the French crossed the Alps; on the 
last day of that year they made their entry into Rome, 
needing no other weapon in their march through the 
peninsula, as Alexander wittily remarked (Commines, 
\di, 15), than the chalk with which they marked out 
the lodgings of the troops. The barons of the Pope 
deserted him one after the other. Colonna and Sa- 
velli were traitors from the beginning, but he felt most 
keenly the defection of Virginio Orsini, the comman- 
der of his army. Many a saintlier pope than Alexan- 
der VI would have made the fatal mistake of yielding 
to brute force and surrendering imconditionaUy to 
the conqueror of Italy; the most heroic of the popes 
could not have sustained the stability of the Holy See 
at this crucial moment with greater firmness. From 
the crumbling ramparts of St. Angelo, the defences of 
which were still incomplete, he looked calmly into the 
mouth of the French cannon; with equal intrepidity 
he faced the cabal of della Rovere’s cardinals, clam- 
orous for his deposition. At the end of a fortnight it 
was Charles who capitulated. He acknowledged 
Alexander as true Pojje, greatly to the disgust of della 
Rovere, and “did his filial obedience’’, says Corn- 
mines, “with an imaginable humility”; but he could 
not extort from the Pontiff an acknowledgment of his 
claims to Naples. Charles entered Naples, 22 Feb- 
ruary, 1495, without striking a blow. At his approach 
the unpopular Alfonso abdicated in favour of fiis son 
Ferrantino; the latter, failing to receive support, re- 
tired to seek the protection of Spain. Whilst Charles 
wasted over two months in fruitless attempts to 
induce the Pope by promises and threats to sanction 
his usurpation, a powerful league, consisting of Ven- 
ice, Milan, the Empire, Spain, and the Holy See, was 
formed against him. Finally, on 12 May, he crowned 
himself, but in the following July he was cutting his 
way home through the ranks of the allied Italians. 
By the end of the year the French had re-crossed into 
France. No one wished for their return, except the 
restless della Rovere, and the adherents of Savona- 
rola. The story of the Florentine friar will be re- 
lated elsewhere; here it suffices to note that Alexan- 
der’s treatment of him was marked by extreme 
patience and forbearance. 

The French invasion was the turning point in the 
I.— 19 


political career of Alexander VI. It had taught him 
that if he would be safe in Rome and be really mas- 
ter in the States of the Church, he must curb the inso- 
lent and disloyal barons who had betrayed him in his 
hour of danger. Unfortunately, this laudable pur- 
pose became more and more identified in his mind 
with schemes for the aggrandizement of his family. 
There was no place in his programme for a reform of 
abuses. Quite the contrary; in order to obtain 
money for his military operations he disposed of ci\dl 
and spiritual privileges and offices in a scandalous 
manner. He resolved to begin with the Orsini, whose 
treason at the most critical moment had reduced him 
to desperate straits. The time seemed opportime; 
for Virginio, the head of the house, was a prisoner in 
the hands of Ferrantino. As commander of his 
troops he selected his youthful son Juan, Duke of 
G^dia. The struggle dragged on for months. The 
imnor castles of the Orsini surrendered; but Brac- 
ciano, their main fortress, resisted all the efforts of 
the pontifical troops. They were finally obliged to 
raise the siege, and on 25 January, 1497, they were 
completely routed at Soriano. Both sides were now 
disposed to peace. On payment of 50,000 golden 
florins the Orsini received back all their castles except 
Cervetri and Anguillara, which had been the original 
catise of their quarrel with the Pope. In order to 
reduce the strong fortress of Ostia, held by French 
troops for Cardinal della Rovere, Alexander wisely 
invoked the aid of Gonsalvo de Cordova and his Span- 
ish veterans. It surrendered to the “Great Cap- 
tain” within two weeks. Unsuccessful in obtaining 
for his family the possessions of the Orsini, the Pope 
now demanded the consent of his cardinals to the 
erection of Benevento, Terracina, and Pontecorvo 
into a duchy for the Duke of Gandia. Cardinal 
Piccolomini was the only member who dared pro- 
test against this improper alienation of the property 
of the Church. A more powerful protest than that 
of the Cardinal of Sienna reverberated through the 
world a week later when, on the sixteenth of June, 
the body of the young Duke was fished out of the Ti- 
ber, with the throat cut and many gaping wounds. 
Historians have laboured in vain to discover who 
perpetrated the foul deed; but that it was a warning 
from Heaven to repent, no one felt more keenly than 
the Pope himself. In the first wild paroxysm of 
grief he spoke of resigning the tiara. Then, after 
three days and nights passed without food or sleep, 
he appeared in consistory and proclaimed his deter- 
mination to set about that reform of the Church “ in 
head and members” for which the world had so long 
been clamouring. A commission of cardinals and 
canonists began industriously to frame ordinances 
which foreshadowed the disciplinary decrees of Trent. 
But they were never promulgated. Time gradually 
assuaged the sorrow and extinguished the contrition 
of Alexander. From now on Caesar’s iron will was 
supreme law. That he aimed high from the start is 
evident from his resolve, opposed at first by the Pope, 
to resign his cardinalate and other ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, and to become a secular prince. The condition 
of Naples was alluring. The gallant Ferrantino had 
died childless and was succeeded by his uncle Fed- 
erigo, whose coronation was one of Caesar’s last, pos- 
sibly also one of his first, ecclesiastical acts. By se- 
curing^ the hand of Federigo’s daughter, Carlotta, 
Princess of Tarento, he would become one of the most 
powerful barons of the kingdom, with ulterior pros- 
spects of wearing the crown. Carlotta’s repugnance, 
however, could not be overcome. But in the coume 
of the suit, another marriage was concluded which 
gave much scandal. Lucrezia’s marriage with Sforza 
was declared null on the ground of the latter’s impo- 
tence, and she was given as wife to Alfonso of Bi- 
segha, an illegitimate son of Alfonso II. 

Meanwhile, affairs in France took an unexpected 
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turn which deeply modified the course of Italian his- 
tory and the career of the Borgias, Charles VIII 
died in April, 1498, preceded to the tomb by his only 
son, and left the throne to his cousin, the Duke of 
Orleans, King Louis XII, who stood now in need of 
two papal favours. In his youth he had been co- 
erced into mar- 
rying Jane of 
Valois, the 
saintly but de- 
formed daugh- 
ter of Louis XI. 
Moreover, in or- 
der to retain 
Brittany, it was 
essential that he 
should marry 
his deceased 
cousin’s widow, 
Queen Anne. 
No blame at- 
taches to Alex- 
ander for issuing 
the desired de- 
cree annulling 
the King’s mar- 
riage or for 
granting him a 
dispensation 
from the im- 
pediment of af- 
finity. The 
commission of investigation appointed by him 
established the two fundamental facts that the 
marriage with Jane was invalid, from lack of con- 
sent, and that it never had been consummated. 
It was the political use made by the Borgias of 
their opportunity, and the prospective alliance of 
France and the Holy See, which now drove several 
of the Powers of Europe to the verge of schism. 
Threats of a council and of deposition had no terrors 
for Alexander, whose control of the Sacred College 
was absolute. Della Rovere was now his agent in 
France; Ascanio Sforza was soon to retire perma- 
nently from Rome. Louis had inherited from his 
grandmother, Valentina Visconti, strong claims to 
the Duchy of Milan, usurped by the Sforzas, and he 
made no secret of his intention to enforce them. Al- 
exander cannot be held responsible for the second 
barbarian” invasion of Italy, but he was quick to 
take advantage of it for the consolidation of his tem- 
poral power and the aggrandizement of his family. 
On 1 October, 1498, Caesar, no longer a cardinal, but 
designated Duke of Valentinois and Peer of France, 
set out from Rome to bring the papal dispensation to 
King Louis, a cardinal’s hat to his minister D’Am- 
boise, and to find for himself a wife of high de^ee. 
He still longed for the hand of Carlo tta, who resided 
in France, but since that princess persisted in her re- 
fusal, he received instead the hand of a niece of King 
Louis, the sister of the King of Navarre, Charlotte 
D’Albret. On 8 October, 1499, King Louis, accom- 
panied by Duke Caesar and Cardinal della Rovere 
made his triumphal entry into Milan. It was the sig- 
nal to begin operations against the petty tyrants who 
were devastating the States of the Church. Alexan- 
der, would have merited great credit for this much- 
needed work, had he not spoiled it by substituting his 
own family in their place. What his ultimate inten- 
tions were we cannot fathom. However, the tyrants 
who were expelled never returned, whilst the Borgian 
dynasty came to a speedy end in the pontificate of • 
Julius II. In the meantime Caesar had carried on Ms 
campaign so successfully that, by the year 1501 he 
was master of all the usurped papal territory and was 
made Duke of Romagna by the Pope, whose affection 
for the brilliant young general was manifested in still 


other ways. During the war, however, and in the 
midst of the Jubilee of 1500 there occurred another 
domestic murder. On 15 July of that year the Duke 
of Biseglia, Lucretia’s husband, was attacked by five 
masked assassins, who grievously wounded him. Con- 
vinced that Csesar was the instigator of the deed, he 
made an unsuccessful attempt, on his recovery, to 
kill his supposed enemy, and was instantly dispatched 
by Csesar’s bodyguard. The latter, having com- 
pleted, in April, 1501, the conquest of the Romagna, 
now aspired to the conquest of Tuscany; but he was 
soon recalled to Rome to take part in a different en- 
terprise. On 27 June of that year the Pope deposed 
his chief vassal, Federigo of Naples, on the plea of an 
alleged alliance with the Turks to the detriment of 
Christendom, and approved the secret Treaty of 
Granada, by the terms of which the Kingdom of Na- 
ples was partitioned between Spain and France. 

Alexander’s motive in thus reversing his former 
policy with respect to foreign interference was patent. 
The Colonna, the Savelli, the Gaetani and other bar- 
ons of the Patrimony had always been supported in 
their opposition to the popes by the favour of the Ara- 
gonese dynasty, deprived of which they felt them- 
selves powerless. Excommunicated by the Pontiff 
as rebels, they offered to surrender the keys of their 
castles to the Sacred College, but Alexander demanded 
them for himself. The Orsini, who might have known 
that their turn would come next, were so short- 
sighted as to assist the Pope in the ruin of their 
hereditary foes. One after another, the castles were 
surrendered. On 27 July, Alexander left Rome to 
survey his conquest; at the same time he left the 
widowed Lucrezia in the Vatican with authority to 
open Ms correspondence and conduct the routine 
business of the Holy See. He also erected the con- 
fiscated possessions of the aforesaid families into two 
duchies, bestowing one on Rodrigo, the inWt son of 
Lucrezia, the other on Juan Borgia, born to him a 
short while after the murder of Gandia, and to whom 
was given the latter’s baptismal name (Pastor, op. 
cit., Ill, 449). Lucrezia, now in her twenty-third 
year, did not long remain a widow; her father destined 
her to be the bride of another Alfonso, son and heir 
of Duke Ercole of Ferrara. Although both father 
and son at first spurned the notion of a matrimonial 
alliance between the proud house of Este and the 
Pope’s illegitimate daughter, they were favourably 
influenced by the King of France, The third mar- 
riage of Lucrezia, celebrated by proxy in the Vatican 
(30 December, 1501), far exceeded the first in splen- 
dour and extravagance. If her father meant her as 
an instrument in her new position for the advance- 
ment of his political combinations, he was mistaken. 
She is known henceforth, and till her death in 1519, as 
a model wife and princess, lauded by all for her amia- 
bility, her virtue, .and her charity. Nothing could 
well be more different from the fiendish Lucrezia Bor- 
gia of the drama and the opera than the historical 
Duchess of Ferrara. Csesar, however, continued his 
infamous career of simony, extortion, and treachery, 
and by the end of 1502 had rounded out Ms posses- 
sions by the capture of Camerino and Sinigaglia. In 
October of that year the Orsini conspired with his 
generals to destroy him. With coolness and skill Cse- 
sar decoyed the conspirators into his power and put 
them to death. The Pope followed up the blow by 
proceeding against the Orsini with greater success 
than formerly. Cardinal Orsini, the soul of the con- 
spiracy, was committed to Castle St. Angelo; twelve 
days later he was a corpse. Whether he died a nat- 
ural death or was privately executed, is uncertain. 
Losing no time, Csesar returned towards Rome, and 
so great was the terror he inspired that the frightened 
barons fled before him, says Villari (I, 356), as from 
the face of a hydra”. By April notMng remained 
to the Orsini except the fortress of Bracciano, and 
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they begged for an armistice. The humiliation of the 
Roman aristocracy was complete; for the first time in 
the history of the papacy the Pope was, in the fullest 
sense, ruler of his States. 

Alexander, still hale and \’igorous in his seventy- 
third year, and looking forward to many more years 
of reign, proceeded to strengthen his position by re- 
leting his treasury in ways that were more than du- 
ious. The Sacred College now contained so many of 
his adherents and countrymen that he had nothing 
to fear from that quarter. He enjoyed and laughed 
at the scurrilous lampoons that were in circulation, 
in w'hich he was accused of incredible crimes, and took 
no steps to shield his reputation. War had broken 
out in Naples between France and Spain over the 
division of the spoils. Alexander was still in doubt 
which side he could most advantageously support, 
when his career came to an abrupt close. On 6 Au- 
gust, 1503, the Pope, with Csesar and others, dined 
with Cardinal Adriano da Cometo in a villa belonging 
to the Cardinal, and very imprudently remained in 
the open air after nightfall. The entire company 
paid the penalty by contracting the pernicious Roman 
fever. On the twelfth the Pope took to his bed. On 
the eighteenth his life was despaired of; he made his 
confession, received the last sacraments, and expired 
towards evening. The rapid decomposition and swol- 
len appearance of his corpse gave rise to the familiar 
suspicion of poison. Later the tale ran that he had 
drunk by mistake a poisoned cup of wine which he had 
prepared for his host. Nothing is more certain than 
that the poison which killed him was the deadly mi- 
crobe of the Roman campagna [Pastor, op. cit., Ill, 
469-472; Creighton, Hist, of the Papacy (London, 
1887), IV, 44]. His remains lie in the Spanish na- 
tional church of Santa Maria di Monserrato. 

An impartial appreciation of the career of this ex- 
traordinary person must at once distinguish between 
the man and the office. “An imperfect setting 
says Dr. Pastor (op. cit., Ill, 475), “does not affect the 
intrinsic worth of the jewel, nor does the golden coin 
lose its value when it passes through impure hands. 
In so far as the priest is a public officer of a holy 
Church, a blameless life is expected from him, both 
because he is by his office the model of virtue to whom 
the laity look up, and because his life, when virtuous, 
inspires in onlookers respect for the society of which 
he is an ornament. But the treasures of the Church, 
her Divine character, her holiness, Divine revelation, 
the grace of God, spiritual authority, it is well known, 
are not dependent on the moral character of the agents 
and officers of the Church. The foremost of her 
priests caimot diminish by an iota the intrinsic value 
of the spiritual treasures confided to him.” There 
have been at all times wicked men in the ecclesiasti- 
cal ranks. Our Lord foretold, as one of its severest 
trials, the presence in His Church not only of false 
brethren, but of rulers who would offend, by various 
forms of selfishness, both the children of the house- 
hold and “those who are without”. Similarly, He 
compared His beloved spouse, the Church, to a thresh- 
ing floor, on which fall both chaff and grain until the 
time of separation. The most severe arraignments of 
Alexander, because in a sense official, are those of his 
Catholic contemporaries, Pope Julius II (Gregoro- 
vius, VII, 494) and the Augustinian cardinal and re- 
former, ^gidius of Viterbo, in his manuscript “His- 
toria XX Sseculorum”, preserved at Rome in the 
Bibliotheca Angelica. The Oratorian Raynaldus (d. 
1677), who continued the semi-official Annals of Ba- 
ronins, gave to the world at Rome (od an. 1460, no. 
41) the above-mentioned paternal but severe reproof 
of the youthful Cardinal by Pius II, and stated else- 
where {ad an. 1495, no. 26) that it was in his time the 
opinion of historians that Alexander had obtained the 
papacy partly through money and partly through 
promises and the persuasion that he would not inter- 


fere with the lives of his electors. Mansi, the schol- 
arly Archbishop of ^ Lucca, editor and annotator of 
Raynaldus, says (XI, 415) that it is easier to keep 
silence than to write with moderation about this Pope. 
The severe judgment of the late Cardinal Hergenro- 
ther, in his “ Kirchengeschichte ”, or Manual of 
Church History (4th. ed., Freiburg, 1904, II, 982-983) 
is too well known to need more than mention. 

So little have Catholic historians defended him that 
in the middle of the nineteenth century Cesare CantCi 
could write that Alexander VI was the only Pope who 
had never found an apologist. However, since that 
time some Catholic writers, both in books and period- 
icals, have attempted to defend him from the most 
grievous accusations of his contemporaries. Two 
in particular may be mentioned: the Dominican 01- 
Hvier, “ Le Pape Alexandre VI et les Borgia ” (Paris, 
1870), of whose work only one volume appeared, 
dealing with the Pope's cardinalate; and Leonetti, 
“Papa Alessandro VI secondo documenti e carteggi 
del tempo” (3 vols., Bologna, 1880). These and 
other works were occasioned, partly by a laudable de- 
sire to remove a stigma from the good repute of the 
Catholic Church, and partly by the gross exaggerations 
of Victor Hugo and others who permitted themselves 
all licence in dealing with a name so helpless and de- 
tested. It cannot be said, however, that these works 
have corresponded to their authors' zeal. Dr. Pas- 
tor ranks them all as failures. Such is the opinion 
of Henri de I'Epinois in the “Revue des questions 
historiques” (1881), XXIX, 147, a study that even 
Thuasne, the hostile editor of the Diary of Burchard, 
calls “ the indispensable guide of all students of Bor- 
gia history”. It is also the opinion of the Bollandist 
Matagne, in the same review for 1870 and 1872 (IX, 
466-475; XI, 181-198), and of Von Reumont, the 
Catholic historian of medieval Rome, in Bonn. Theol. 
Lit. Blatt (1870), V. 686. Dr. Pastor considers that 
the publication of the documents in the supplement 
to the third volume of Thuasne's edition of the Diary 
of Burchard (Paris, 1883) renders “forever impos- 
sible ” any attempts to save the reputation of Alex- 
ander VI. There is all the less reason, therefore, says 
Cardinal Hergenrother (op. cit., II, 983), for the false 
charges that have been added to his account, e. g. his 
attempt to poison Cardinal Adriano da Cometo and 
his incestuous relations with Lucrezia (Pastor, op. 
cit.. Ill, 375, 450-451, 475). Other accusations, says 
the same writer, have been dealt with, not unsuccess- 
fully, by Roscoe in his “Life of Leo the Tenth”; by 
Capefigue in his “Eglise pendant les quatre demiers 
si^cles” (I, 41-46), and by Chantrel, “Le Pape Alex- 
andre VI” (Paris, 1864). On the other hand, while 
immoral writers have made only too much capital out 
of the salacious paragraphs scattered through Bur- 
chard and Infessura, there is no more reason now 
than in the days of Raynaldus and Mansi for con- 
cealing or perverting the facts of history. “I am a 
Catholic”, says M. de I'Epinois (loc. cit.), “and a 
disciple of the God who hatn a horror of lies. I seek 
the truth, aU the tmth, and nothing but the truth. 
Although our weak eyes do not see at once the uses 
of itf or rather see damage and peril, we must, pro- 
claim it fearlessly.” The same good principle is set 
forth by Leo XIII in his Letter of 8 September, 1889, 
to Cardinals De Luca, Pitra, and Hergenrother on 
the study of Church History: “The historian of the 
Church has the duty to dissimulate none of the trials 
that the Church has had to suffer from the faults of 
her children, and even at times from those of her own 
ministers.” Long ago Leo the Great (440-461) de- 
clared, in his third homily for Christmas Day, that 
“the dignity of Peter suffers no diminution even in 
an unworthy successor” {cujus dignitas etiam in 
di^o hosTede non deficit). The very indignation that 
the evil life of a great ecclesiastic rouses at all times 
(nobly expressed by Pius II in the above-mentioned 
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letter to Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia) is itself a tribute 
to the high spiritual ideal which for so long and on so 
broad a scale the Church has presented to the world 
in so many holy examples, and has therefore accus- 
tomed the latter to demand from priests. “The 
latter are forgiven nothing”, says De Maistre in his 
great work, “Du Pape”, “because everything is 
expected from them, wherefore the vices lightly 
passed over in a Louis XIV become most offensive 
and scandalous in an Alexander VI” (II, c. xiv). 

The contemporary diaries of Johann Burch a ed and 
Stefano Infessura are to be read with great caution, says 
Von Reumont, Kirchenlex., I, 490-491. Burchard, Diarium 
sive rerum urbanarum commentani (1483-1506), in Eccard, 
Corpus Hist. SS. Medii II, ed. by Gennarelli (Florence, 
1854); Thuasne (Paris, 1883, 3 vols.); Infessura, Dtarw 
della cittd di RoTna , m Eccard, Ioc. cit., and m Mura- 
TORi, SS. Rer. Hal., HI, II, 1112-1252, ed. by Tommasini 
(Rome, 1890). — The principal events of his pontificate are 
related in Raynaldus, Ann. Eccl. ad ann. 1492-1503. — Among 
modern writers the reader may consult the Catholic historians, 
Von Reumont, Geschichte der Stadt Rom (Berlin, 1868), II, i, 
199-249, also his article in Kirchenlex., I, 483-491, and Pastor, 
History of ^ Popes since the Close of the Middle Ages (London, 
1898), V, 375 sqq.; among Protestant writers Gregorovius, 
Geschichte der StMt Rom (Stuttgart, 1890), VII, 299-494, and 
his Lucresria Borgia nach Urkunden und Comspondenz (ibid., 
1870): also Creighton, History of the Popes during the Reforma- 
tion (London, 1887 ), III, IV. See also Zopffel-Hauck, 

in the Realencyclopadie f. prot. Kirche u. Theologie (3d ed., 
LeipEig, 1896), I, 347-349, and J. Paquier, in Vacant, Diet 
de theol. cath. (Paris, 1900), I, 724-727. The important Rela- 
sioni of the Venetian ambassadors to their senate are found in 
the collection of Alberi (Florence, 3d series. 1839-55). The 
reader is also referred to the valuable contemporary Diarii of 
the Venetian Marino Sanuto (Venice, 1879), I-XV. The 
Roman dispatches of Giustiniani to the authorities if Florence 
•were edit^ by Pasquale Villari (Florence, 3 vols., 1876). 
The statements of Macchi.avelli in 11 Principe, in the Letiere 
Famigliari, ed. by Alvisi (Florence, 1883), and elsewhere, are 
discussed by Pastor, op. dt., 15 sqq. For Caesar Borgia see 
Alvisi, Ceaare Borgia, Duca di Romagnola (Imola, 1878). 
There is an exhaustive bibliography of Alexander VI in Cheva- 
lier, Bio-Bibliographie, 2d ed. (Paris, 1905 ). The fair- 

est treatment of Alexander by a non-^atholie is that of Rich- 
ard Garnett in the Encyclopaedia Britannica and in the 
Cambridge Modem History. 

James F. Loughlin. 

Alexander VII, Pope (Fabio Chigi), b, at Sienna, 
13 February, 1599; elected 7 April, 1655; d. at Rome, 
22 May, 1667. The Chigi of Sienna were among the 
most illustrious and powerful of Italian families. 
In the Rome of Renaissance times, an ancestor of 
Alexander VII was known as 
the “Magnificent The fu- 
ture Pope's father, Flavio Chigi, 
nephew of Pope Paul V, tho-ugh 
not as prosperous as his fore- 
bears, gave his son a suitable 
training. The latter owed 
much also to his mother, a 
woman of singular power and 
skiU in the formation of youth. 
The youth of Fabio was marked 
by continued ill-health, conse- 
_ quent upon an attack of apo- 

Asms op Alexandee pW in infancy. Unable to 
' VII attend school, he was taught 

first by his mother, and later 
by ^ able tutors, and displayed remarkable pre- 
cocity and love of reading. In his twenty-seventh 
year, he obtained the doctorates of philosophy, 
law, and theology in the University of Sienna, 
and in December, 1626, he entered upon his eccle- 
siastical career at Rome. In 1627 he was ap- 
ointed by Urban VIII Vice-Legate of Ferrara, and 
e served five years under the Cardinals Sacchetti 
and Pallotta, whose commendations won for him the 
important post of Inquisitor of Malta, together with 
the episcopal consecration. In 1639 he was pro- 
moted to the nunciature of Cologne; and in 1644 
was made envoy extraordinary of Innocent X to 
the conference of Mtinster, in which post he ener- 
getically defended papal interests during the ne- 
gotiations that led, in 1648, to the Peace of West- 
phalia. (See Thirty-Years’ War.) Innocent X 


called him to Rome in 1651 to be his secretary of 
state, and in February, 1652, made him Cardinal. 
In the conclave of 1655, famous for its duration of 
eighty days, and for the clash of national and fac- 
tional interests, Cardinal Chigi was unanimously 
elected Pope. The choice was considered provi- 
dential. At a time when churchmen were being 
forced to realize the deplorable consequences, mord 
and financial, of nepotism, there w’as needed a pope 
who w'ould rule without the aid of relatives. For 
a year the hopes of Christendom seemed to be realized. 
Alexander forbade his relatives to come to Rome. 
His owm sanctity of life, severity of morals, and 
aversion to luxury made more resplendent his 
virtues and talents. But in the consistory of 
24 April, 1656, influenced by those who feared the 
weakness of a papal court unsustained by ties of 
family interest, he proposed to bring his brother 
and nephews to assist him. With their advent came 
a marked change in the manner of life of the pontiff. 
The administration was given largely into the hands 
of his relatives, and nepotic abuses came to weigh 
as heavily as ever upon the papacy. The endeavours 
of the Chigi to enrich their family w^ere too indul- 
gently regarded by the Pope; but, ever pious and 
devout, he was far from having a share in the ex- 
cesses of his luxury-loving nephew’s. His burden 
being in this way lightened, he passed much of his 
time in literary pursuits and in the society of the 
learned; but the friends whom he favoured w’ere 
those who could be best relied on as counsellors. 

The pontificate of Alexander VII -was shadowed 
by continual difficulties with the young and ill- 
advised Louis XIV of France, whose representatives 
were a constant source of annoyance to the Pope. 
The French prime minister, Cardinal Mazarin, had 
not forgiven the legate who resolutely opposed 
him at the conferences of Munster and Osnabriick, 
or the papal secretary of state who stood in the way 
of his anti-Roman policy. During the conclave he 
had been bitterly hostile to Chigi, but was in the 
end compelled to accept his election as a com- 
promise. However, he prevented Louis XIV from 
sending the usual embassy of obedience to Alexan- 
der VII, and, while he lived, hindered the appoint- 
ment of a French ambassador to Rome, diplomatic 
affairs being meantime conducted by cardinal 
protectors, generally personal enemies of the 
Pope. In 1662 the equally hostile Due de Cr4qui 
was made ambassador. By his high-handed abuse 
of the traditional right of asylum granted to am- 
bassadorial precincts in Rome, he precipitated a 
quarrel between France and the papacy, which re- 
sulted in the Pope’s temporary loss of Avignon 
and his forced acceptance of the humfliating treaty 
of Pisa in 1664. (See Louis XIV.) Emboldened 
by these triumphs, the French Jansenists, who 
recognized in Alexander an old enemy, became in- 
solently assertive, professing that the propositions 
condemned in 1653 were not to be found in the 
“Augustinus” of Cornelius Jansen. (See Janse- 
Nius.) Alexander VII, who as adviser of Innocent 
X had vigorously advocated the condemnation, con- 
firmed it in 1665 by the Bull “Ad Sacram” declar- 
ing that it applied to the aforesaid work of Jansen 
and to the very meaning intended by him; he also 
sent to France his famous “formulary’^, to be signed 
by all the clergy as a means of detecting and ex- 
tirpating Jansenism (q. v.). His reign is memo- 
rable in the annals of moral theology for the con- 
demimtion of a number of erroneous propositions. 
Cardinal Hergenrother praises (Kirchengesch. Ill, 414) 
his moderation in the heated dogmatic controversies 
of the period. During his reign occurred the con- 
version of Queen Christina of Sweden, who, after 
her abdication, came to reside in Rome, where 
on Christmas Day, 1655, she was confirmed by the 
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Pope, in whom she found a generous friend and 
benefactor. He assisted the Venetians in combating 
the Turks who had gained a foothold in Crete, and 
obtained in return the restoration of the Jesuits, 
exiled from Venice since 1606. (See Sarpi, Veioce, 

Jesuits.) The 
inimical rela- 
tions between 
Spain and Por- 
tugal occasioned 
by the latter’s 
establishment 
of independence 
(1640) w^ere a 
source of grave 
trials for Alex- 
ander, as for 
other popes be- 
fore and after 
him. Alexander 
VII did much 
to beautify 
Rome. Houses 
were levelled 
to make way 
for straighter 
streets and 
broad piazzas, 
such as those of 
Colonna, and 
the Collegio Romano. The decorations of the 
church* of Sta. Maria del Popolo, titular church 
of more than one of the Chigi cardinals, the Scala 
Regia, the Chair of St. Peter in the Vatican Basilica, 
and the great colonnade before that edifice bespeak 
alike the genius of Bernini and the munificence of 
his papal patron. He Tvas also a patron of learning, 
modernized the Roman University, known as Sa- 
pienza, and enriched it with a magnificent library. 
He also made extensive additions to the Vatican 
library. His tomb by Bernini is one of the most 
beautiful monuments in St. Peter’s. 

The public documents of Alexander VII are found in Bullar, 
Rom. (ed. Turin, 1869), XVI-XVII; Pallavicino, Vita di 
Alessandro VII (Prato, 1859, 2 vols); Mueatori, Annali 
d'ltalia (Milan, 1820), XVI, 14-75; Bargrave, Pope Alex-* 
ander VII and the College of Cardinals, a contemporary ac- 
count (ed- Westminster, 1867); Ranke, The Popes of Rome, 
their Church and State (ed. Edinburgh, 1847), II, 190 sq., 
502 sq.; Von Reumont, Fabio Chigi in Deutschland (Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1885); Le Conclave d' Alexandre VII, a conclavist’s 
record (CJologne, 1667); Revue des questions histori^ues, July, 
1871. A lengthy study of the numerous propositions con- 
demned by Alexander VII is found in Vacant, Diet, de theol. 
cath. (Paris, 1903), I, 729-747; Dbnzinger, Enchiridion 
symb. et defin. (9th ed., Freiburg, 1900), 252-258. 

J. B. Peterson. 



Alexander Vm, Pope (Pietro Ottoboni), b. at 
Venice, April, 1610; elected 5 October, 1689; d. at 
Rome, 1 February, 1691. He was the son of Marco 
Ottoboni, chancellor of the Republic of Venice, and 
a descendant of a noble family 
of that city. The future pope 
enjoyed all that wealth and 
social position could contribute 
towards a perfect education. 
His early studies were made 
with marked brilliancy at the 
University of Padua (q. v.), 
where, in 1627, he secured the 
doctorate in canon and civil 
law. He went to Rome, dur- 
ing the pontificate of Urban 
VIII (1623-44), and was made 
governor of Terni, Rieti, and 
Spoleto. For fourteen years 
he served as auditor of the 
Rota (q. v.). At the request of the Republic this 
favoured son was made Cardinal by Innocent X 
(19 February, 1652), and was later given the Bish- 
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opric of Brescia, in Venetian territory, where he 
quietly^ spent the best years of middle life. Clem- 
ent IX made him Cardinal- Datary. He was al- 
ready an octogenarian when elected to the papacy, 
and lived but sixteen months, during which time 
little of importance w^as done. Louis XIV of France, 
whose political situation w'as now critical, profited 
by the peaceful dispositions of the new Pope, 
restored to him Avignon, and renounced the long- 
abused right of asylum for the French Embassy. 
(See Alexander VII.) But the king’s conciliatory 
spirit did not dissuade the resolute Pope from de- 
claring (4 August, 1690) that the Declaration of 
Gallican Liberties (q. v.), drawn up in 1682, w’as 
null and invalid. He assisted his native Venice 
by generous subsidies in the war against the Turks, 
and he purchased for the Vatican library the books 
and manuscripts owned by Queen Christina of 
Sweden. He condemned the doctrine of a number 
of variously erroneous propositions, among them 
(24 August, 1690) the doctrine of ^^philosophical 
sin” (see Sin); cf. Denzinger, “Enchiridion Symb. et 
Defin.” (9th ed., Freiburg, 1900), 274-278; and 
Vacant “Diet, de th4ol. cath.” (Paris, 1903), I, 
748-763. Alexander was an upright man, gen- 
erous, peace-loving, and indulgent. Out of com- 
passion for the poor of well-nigh impoverished Italy, 
he sought to succour them by reducing the taxes. 
But tins same generous nature led him to bestow 
on his relations the riches they were eager to ac- 
cumulate; in their behalf, and to the discredit of his 
pontificate, he revived sinecure offices which had 
been suppressed by his predecessor. 

For the public documents of his pontificate see Bullarium 
Romanum (Turin, 1870), XX; Muratori, Annali d'ltalia 
(Milan, 1820), XVI, 200-216; Von Ranke, The Popes of 
Rome, etc. (ed. Edinburgh, 1847), II, 278 sq., 525 sq.; (jErin, 
Le Pape Alexandre VlII et Louis XI V d’apr^ des docu- 
ments inSdits (Paris, 1878); Bargrave (cited under Alexan- 
der VII), chapter on Cardinal Ottoboni. 

J. B. Peterson. 

Alexander, Saint, who died in chains after cruel 
torments in the persecution of Decius, was first 
Bishop of Cappadocia, and was afterwards associated 
as coadjutor with the Bishop of Jerusalem, who was 
then 116 years old. This association came about as 
follows: Alexander had been imprisoned for his 
faith in the time of Alexander Severus and on being 
released came to Jerusalem, where he was compelled 
by the aged bishop to remain, and assist him m the 
government of that see. This arrangement, how- 
ever, was entered into with the consent of all the 
bishops of Palestine. It was Alexander who per- 
mitted Origen, although only a layman, to speak in 
the churches. For this concession he was taken 
to task, but he defended himself by examples of other 
permissions of the same kind given even to Origen 
himself elsewhere, although then quite young. 
Butler says that they had studied together in the 
great Christian school of Alexandria. Alexander 
ordained him a priest. Especial praise is given to 
Alexander for the library he built at Jenisalem. 
Finally, in spite of his years, he, with several other 
bishops, was carried off a prisoner to Csesarea, and 
as the historians say, “the glory of his white hairs 
and great sanctity formed a double crown for him 
in captivity ”. He suffered many tortures, but sur- 
vived. them all. When the wild beasts were brought 
to devour him, some licked his feet, and others their 
impress on the sand of the arena. Worn out by his 
sufferings he died in prison. This was in the year 
251. His feast is kept by the Latins on 18 March, 
by the (Greeks, 22 December. 

Acta Sanctorum, II, March; Butler, 18 March. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Alexander, Saint, known as “The charcoal 
burner,” was Bishop of Comana, in Pontus. 
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Whether he was the first to occupy that see is open 
to discussion. The Bollandists have also a long 
paper as to the exact location of Comana as there 
were several places of that name, but decide for 
Pontus, near Neo-Caesarea. The curious name of 
the saint comes from the fact that he had, out of 
humility, taken up the work of burning charcoal, 
so as to escape worldly honours. He is called a 
philosopher, but it is not certain that the term is to 
be taken literally. His philosophy consisted rather 
in his preference of heavenly to earthly things. The 
discovery of his virtues w^as due to the very con- 
tempt with which he had been regarded. St. Greg- 
ory Thaumaturgus had been asked to come to Comana 
to help select a bishop for that place. As he rejected 
all the candidates, some one in derision suggested 
that he might accept Alexander the charcoal-burner. 
Gregory took the suggestion seriously, summoned 
Alexander, and found that he had to do with a saint, 
and a man of great capabilities. Alexander was 
made bishop of the see, administered it wuth re- 
markable wisdom, and ultimately gave up his life 
for the Faith, being burned to death in the persecu- 
tion of Decius. The vagueness of the information 
we have about him comes from the fact that his name 
is not found in any of the old Greek or Roman 
calendars. He would have been absolutely unknown 
were it not for a discourse pronounced by St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, on the life of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
in which the election of Alexander is incidentally 
described. In the modern Roman Martyrology his 
name occurs, and he is described as a ^^philosophus 
disertissimus.^^ His feast is kept on 11 August. 

Ada SamtoTum. August I. ^ j Campbell. 


Alexander, Saint, Patriarch of Alexandria, date 
of birth uncertain; d. 17 April, 326. He is, apart 
from his own greatness, prominent by the fact that 
his appointment to the patriarchial see excluded 
the heresiarch Arius from that post. Arius had 
begun to teach his heresies in 300 w’-hen Peter, by 
whom he was excommunicated, was Patriarch. He 
was reinstated by Achillas, the successor of Peter, 
and then began to scheme to be made a bishop. 
When Achillas died Alexander was elected, and after 
that Arius threw off all disguise. Alexander was 
particularly obnoxious to him, although so tolerant 
at first of the errors of Arius that the clergy nearly 
revolted. Finally, the heresy was condemned in a 
council held in Alexandria, and later on, as is well 
known, in the General Council of Nicsea, whose Acts 
Alexander is credited with having drawn up. An 
additional merit of this great man is that during his 
priesthood he passed through the bloody persecu- 
tions of Galerius, Maximinus, and others. It was 
while his predecessor Peter was in prison, waiting 
for martyrdom, that he and Achillas succeeded in 
reaching the pontiff, and interceded for the rein- 
statement of Arius, which Peter absolutely refused, 
declaring that Arius was doomed to perdition. The 
refusal evidently had little effect, for when Achillas 
succeeded Peter, Arius was made a priest; and when 
in turn Alexander came to the see, the heretic was 
still tolerated. It is worth recording that the great 
Athanasius succeeded Alexander, the dying pontiff 
compelling the future doctor of the Church to accept 
the post. Alexander is described as ^^a man held 
in the highest honour by the people and clergy, 
magnificent, liberal, eloquent, just, a lover of God 
and man, devoted to the poor, good and sweet to all, 
so mortified that he never broke his fast while the 
sun was in the heavens. His feast is kept on 
17 April. 

Acta S3,i III, February; Butler, Lives of the Saints, 17 Feb- 
ruary. 

T. J. Campbell. 


Alexander Saint, Cemetery of. See Catacombs. 


Alexander I, Scotch Prince. See Scotland. 

Alexander Briant, Blessed, English Jesuit and 
martyr, b. in Somersetshire of a yeoman family 
about 1556; executed at Tyburn, 1 December, 1581. 
He entered Hert Hall, Oxford, at an early age, where 
his remarkable beauty and purity of countenance 
won for him the appellation, “the beautiful Oxford 
youth”. At Oxford he became a pupil of Father 
Robert Persons to which fact, together with his 
association with Richard Holtby, is attributed his 
conversion. Having left the university he entered 
the English college at Reims, whither Holtby had 
preceded him, and was ordained priest 29 March, 
1578. Assigned to the English nussion in August of 
the following year he laboured with exemplary zeal 
in his own county of Somersetshire. During his 
ministrations he reconciled to the Faith the father 
of his former tutor, Father Robert Persons, and 
the intimacy resulting from this fresh tie between 
pupil and master probably led to the former’s un- 
timely death. A party of the persecution, searching 
for Father Robert Persons, placed Blessed Alex- 
ander imder arrest, 28 April, 1581, in the hope of 
extorting information. ^ After fruitless attempts to 
this end at Counter Prison, London, he was taken 
to the Tower where he was subjected to excruciating 
tortures. To the rack, starvation, and cold was 
added the inhuman forcing of needles under the 
nails. It was during this confinement that Blessed 
Alexander penned his pathetic letter to the Jesuit 
FatWs in England requesting admission into’ the 
Society, which was granted. But his membership 
was short-lived; together with six other priests he 
was arraigned, 16 November, 1581, in Queen’s 
Bench, Westminster, on the charge of high treason, 
and condemned to death. The details of this last 
great suffering, which occurred on the 1 December 
following, like those of the previous torture are re- 
volting. Through either malice or carelessness of 
the executioner he was put to needless suffering. 
His face is said to have been strikingly beautiful even 
up to his death. In his letter to the Jesuit Fathers 
he protests that he felt no pain during the tortures 
he underwent, and adds: '^Whether this that I say 
be miraculous or no, God knoweth”. He was 
scarcely more than twenty-five years of age at the 
time of his martyrdom. 

Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs (London, 1905), II, 
397-423; Gillow, Bihliograph, Diet, of English Caiholics 
(London, 1885), I, 293; Foley, Records S. J., IV, 343-367; 
Brief e Hisiorie, 85-91; Persons, De Persecuiione Anghcana, 

E. F. Saxton. 

Alexander Natalis (or Noel Alexandre), a 
French historian and theologian, of the Order of St. 
Dominic, b. at Rouen, 19 January, 1639; d. in Paris, 
21 August, 1724. He made his early studies at the 
Dominican College of Rouen and, after entering the 
Dominican Order in that city, 9 May, 1655, studied 
philosophy and theology in the convent of Saint 
Jacques, Paris, where he afterwards taught for 
twelve years, during which time he gained some 
renown as a preacher. In 1672, at the wish of his 
superiors, he obtained the licentiate from the Sor- 
bonne, and in 1675, the doctorate. About this time 
he attracted much attention by writing against 
Launoy on the subject of simony. Persuaded by 
that generous promoter of learning, the great French 
minister, Jean Baptiste Colbert, to enter the society 
of savants of which the Abb^ Colbert (later Arch- 
bishop of Rouen) was the central figure, he lectured 
before it on particular events of history with such 
success that he was urged to write a complete his- 
tory after the method that he had followed in his 
lecture. He yielded to this wish of the French 
scholar and published at Paris, in 1677, the first 
volume, bearing the general title “ Selecta historise 
ecclesiasticae capita et in loca ejusdem insignia 
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dissertationes historicse, criticae, do^aticae ”, in 
which he treated of the first century of Christianity, 
and in 1686, the twenty-fourth volume in which he 
closed his studies of New Testament history with 
dissertations on the Council of Trent. In the next 
few years he published six octavo volumes of disser- 
tations on the history of the Old Testament. His 
directness and conciseness, his critical acumen, and 
his manner of viewing history and dividing it into 
special studies (then quite original, although now 
common enough) won for him the approbation of 
the learned. The first volumes of the history brought 
him letters of commendation and praise from Pope 
Innocent XI and many cardinals, but later volumes 
gave offence at Rome because of the author’s Galli- 
canism, and Innocent XI finally forbade (13 July, 
1684) the faithful to read the history under pain of 
excommunication. In the preface to the third 
edition (Paris, 1699, eight folio volumes) Father 
Alexander submitted fully to the judgment of the 
Holy See, and in some scholia added to the disser- 
tations showed that in some instances he had been 
criticized and judged unjustly. Father Roncaglia 
(of the Clerks Regular) brought out at Lucca, in 
1734, a sixth edition of the work in nine folio volumes, 
in which he gave the text unaltered, but with the 
addition of paragraphs and dissertations correcting 
the most offensive statements. 

The work thus corrected was removed from the 
Index by Pope Benedict XIII, and many editions 
were thereafter given to the public. The best is 
that of Archbishop Mansi of Lucca, in nine folio 
volumes (Lucca, 1749), who added many explana- 
tory notes. An anonymous writer in two supple- 
mentary volumes carried the history into the eigh- 
teenth century, and added various dissertations 
from the pens of other historians. The work thus 
completed appeared at Venice in 1778, in eleven 
folio volumes, and at Bingen, 1785-90, in twenty 
quarto volumes. Upon the completion of his his- 
torical dissertation Father Alexander turned his 
attention for some years to strictly theological 
studies, and in 1693 published at Paris in ten octavo 
volumes a commentary on the Catechismus Roma- 
nus” entitled “Theologia dogmatica et moralis” to 
which he added for preachers an Index Concinnatorius, 
distributing the whole work into sketches of ser- 
mons for all the Sundays and feast-days of the year. 
The work has also two appendixes containing valu- 
able letters from his pen on moral theolo^ and 
casuistry, and many papal, synodal, and episcopal 
documents bearing on the disputes of the time. 
Later editions of the work appeared at Paris in 1703, 
two folio volumes, in 1743, four quarto volumes, and 
at Einsiedeln in 1768, ten volumes octavo. His 
next work of importance was a handbook for preach- 
ers: “Prfecepta et regulse ad prsedicatores verbi 
divini informandos ”, which first appeared in Paris 
in 1701, and last at Augsburg in 1763, in octavo. 
This was followed (1703-10) by a commentary 
Commentarius literalis et moralis” on one hundred 
and sixty Gospels (for Sundays and feast-days) and 
on the Epistles of the New Testament, which has often 
been re-edited in various forms. In 1704, Father 
Alexander fell into Jansenism by signing the Cas 
de Conscience, but he soon retracted. Before this he 
carried on a bitter controversy with Father Daniel, 
S.J., on the Dominican and Jesuit doctrines on Prob- 
abilism, Grace, and Predestination, as compared 
with the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas on these 
subjects, which was terminated by the King, who 
silenced both parties. In 1706, having been elected 
Provincial of the Dominican Province of France, 
he was obliged to interrupt his literary labours. 
Freed from his administrative duties in 1710, he set 
himself to the task of writing a commentary on the 
prophetical books of the Old Testament. In 1712 


he was forced to lay aside his pen by a weakness of 
the eyes which finally resulted in total blindness. 
He died of old age in the convent of Saint Jacques 
in Paris, having enjoyed throughout his long and 
busy literary life a close intimacy with all the learned 
men of his time, especially with Cardinal Noris. 

While writing the important works noticed above 
Father Alexander published several dissertations in 
which he showed (1) that St. Thomas was the author 
of the “Summa Theologica”; (2) that St. Thomas 
was the author of the “OfiSce of Corpus Christi”; 
(3) in the form of a dialogue between a Franciscan 
and a Dominican, that St. Thomas was not a disciple 
of Alexander of Hales, and that the Seaunda Secundce 
of the “ Summa ” was not borrowed from the latter. 
These, with a dissertation against Father Frassen, 
O.S.F., on the Vulgate, have been incorporated in 
his “Historia Ecclesiastica” (Venice edition, 1778). 
Father Alexander wrote and published in French: 
^^Recueil de plusieirrs pieces pour la defense de la 
morale et de la grace de J. C.” (Delft, 1698); “ Apolo- 
gie des Dominicains Missionaires de la Chine, ou 
r4ponse au livre intitule ”, “Defense des nouveaux 
Chrdtiens”^ (Cologne, 1697); “Conformity des cere- 
monies Chinoises avec I’idolatrie grecque et romaine, 
pour servir de confirmation k Tapologie des Domini- 
cains Missionaires de la Chine” (Cologne, 1700); 
“Lettres d’un Docteur de Tordre de S. Dominique 
sur les cyrymonies de la Chine” (Cologne, 1700). 

Quetip and Echard, SS. Ord, Freed., 11, 810; Touron, 
Homines illustres de Vordre de Saint Dom%niq^, V, 804-840; 
Hiegers, Der Index d&r verbotenen Bucher (Freiburg, 1904), 
138, 432 sqq. 

A. L. McMahon. 

Alexander of Abonoteichos, the most notorious 
imposter of the second century of the Christian era. 
His life is fully described by Lucian in his 'IfevbbiuavTts, 
or “ Alexander, the Oracle-Monger.” Bein^ intel- 
lectual, of pleasing appearance and captivating ad- 
dress, he gained many followers, not only in his own 
country but from different parts of the Roman 
Empire. By cleverly devised oracles he prepared 
souls for a new birth and exhibited a huge serpent 
as the embodiment of his new divinity. His fame 
spread, and about 150 he built in his native city of 
Paphlagonia a temple to Esculapius, that was soon 
visited by many from all parts of Greece and Italy. 
The numerous questions asked of the new oracle 
were answered by “the prophet” in metrical pre- 
dictions. In his most prosperous year he is said to 
have delivered nearly 80,000 replies, concerning 
bodily, mental, and social afflictions, for each of 
which he received a drachma and two oboli. Great 
officials consulted the oracle, and the Roman Rutil- 
ianus married the charlatan’s daughter. The non- 
fulfflment of his predictions he e^lained plausibly, 
declaring that Pontus was full of Christians and un- 
believers who derided him, and that they should be 
stoned, or else his god would no longer favour the 
people. He established new mysteries and on the 
day of their inauguration he had this proclama- 
tion made in the temple: “If an Atheist, a Chris- 
tian, or an Epicurean be present, let him withdraw. 
Then only may those who accept the god, do him 
worship joyfufly.” As the objects of his aversion 
were being e:^elled, he continued to cry out: “Out 
with the Christians!” while the crowd added: “Out 
with the Epicureans!” • Lewdness figured in the 
ceremonies, and his own private life was marked by 
licentiousness. He continued in this debasing career 
for many years before the public deserted him. He 
had preffleted that he would die when 150 years old, 
translated from this sphere of action to another by 
a thunderbolt. He died when he was 70 of a loath- 
some disease, devoured by worms. The 
is dedicated by Lucian to Celsus, possibly the au- 
thor of the anti-Christian work refuted by Origen. 
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Elsewhere decidedly hostile to the Christians as in 
'' Peregrinus Proteus”, unquestionably Lucian is in 
this w’ork favourable to them. He shows that while 
high and low were being led astray by the false 
mysticism of Alexander of Abonoteichos, the Chris- 
tians held aloof from him, and with the Epicureans, 
with whom Lucian markedly contrasts them in the 
‘'Peregrinus”, shared the f\dl measure of the arch- 
h 3 q)ocrite^s hate. It is the testimony of an enemy, 
who here, at least, is no slanderer, but an unwill- 
ing apologist of Jesus Christ and His persecuted ad- 
herents. 

Dollinger, Heidenthum und JvdenthvLm, 644 sqq.; Kell- 
ner, Hellemsmus und Chnstenihum, 89 sq.; H. w. Fowler 
AND F. G. Fowler, The Works of Lucmn of Samosata (Oxford, 
1905), tr. II, 212-238; Himpel in Kvrchenlex., I, 493. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Alexander of Hales, Franciscan, theologian, and 

hilosopher, one of the greatest of the scholastics, 

. at Hales, or Hailles, in Gloucestershire, towards 
the end of the twelfth century; d. at Paris, in 1245. 
He was educated at the monastic school in his 
native village, and probably also at Oxford. After 
having finished his studies in England, he went to 
the University of Paris, and there attained, the 
Master^s degree, first in the faculty of arts (philoso- 
phy), and afterwards in that of theology. From a 
remark made by Roger Bacon it is inferred that, in 
1210, Alexander w^as Magister regens in the faculty 
of arts, and this is the first date of his biography 
that is certain. Roger is also our authority (though 
not the only one) that Alexander became arch- 
deacon; but whether the title was conferred by the 
Bishop of Paris or by an English bishop, is imcer- 
tain. In 1220, Alexander joined the faculty of 
theology, in wrhich he soon became one of the most 
celebrated teachers. In 1231, he entered the Order 
of St. Francis, continuing, however, to perform, as 
a monk, the duties of a licensed teacher of theolo^, 
a fact which was of the utmost importance both for 
the University and for the course of studies in the 
Franciscan Order. Alexander died at the convent 
of his Order in Paris. 

In the chronicles and theological treatises of the 
fourteenth century we find Alexander styled Doctor 
irrefr(^ahilis, Fons VitcBj Theologorum monarcha. His 
principal work is the “ Summa Universae Theologiae”, 
begun about the year 1231 and left unfinished. The 
third part is defective, especially the portion treat- 
ing of the virtues and other questions in moral 
theology. To supply this defect, the Summa 
Virtutum ” was composed by the Franciscan William 
of Melitona, though the work was, and is still some- 
times, ascribed to Alexander himself. It is now 
agreed that not Alexander of Hales, but Alexander 
of Bonini is the author of the ‘‘Commentaries” on 
Aristotle's “Metaphysics” and “De Anima.” The 
“Summa Theologiae” has been several times pub- 
lished (Venice, 1475, 1576; Nuremberg, 1481, 1502; 
Pavia, 1481; Cologne, 1622). A critical edition has 
recently been promised by the Quaracchi editors 
of the works of St. Bona venture. Alexander's other 
works (Salimbene, a contemporary, speaks of his 
“many writings”) are stiU. unpublished. 

Alexander's importance for the history of theology 
and philosophy lies in the fact, that he was the first 
to attempt a systematic exposition of Catholic 
doctrine, after the metaphysical and physical works 
of Aristotle had become known to the schoolmen. 
His is not the first “Summa”. The collections of 
“Sentences”, which were current in the schools since 
the days of Abelard, were summaries of theology, 
and were often so titled in manuscripts. So that 
^exander had many Summists as predecessors for 
instance: Hugh of St. Victor, Roland, Omnebene, 
Peter Lombard, St^hen Langton, Robert of Melun, 
Peter of Poitiers, William of Auxerre, and Robert 


Pulle 3 m. His, how^ever, is the first “Summa” in 
w'hich use was made of Aristotle's physical, meta- 
physical, and ethical, as \vell as logical treatises. 
Peter Lombard did not quote Aristotle once; Alex- 
ander quotes him in almost every Qucestio; he quotes 
also Arabian commentators, especially Avicenna, 
and thus prepares the way for Albert, St. Thomas, 
St. Bonaventure, and Duns Scotus for whom Aris- 
totle w^as the philosopher. The “Summa ” is divided 
into four parts: the first treats of God, the Trinity, 
etc.; the second, of creatures, sin, etc.; the third, of 
Christ, Redemption, supernatural law; the fourth, of 
the sacraments. Each Part is divided into Ques- 
tions, each Question into Members, each Member 
into Articles. The method is a development of that 
employed by Abelard in his “Yea and Nay”, and 
is practically that with which readers of St. Thomas 
are familiar. The article opens with a recital of the 
objections, then follows the thesis, with proofs, 
scriptural, patristic, and rational, and at the end of 
the article, under the title Resolutio are given the 
answers to the objections. 

Alexander's theology is, in its main outlines, 
identical with that of St.^ Bonaventure and St. 
Thomas. Thus he starts with the question of the 
knowableness of God, and decides that, while the 
human mind can know that He is, no created mind 
can comprehend what He is. In enumerating the 
proofs of the existence of God, he lays stress on 
St. Augustine's argument from the need of an abso- 
lute truth, on St. Anselm's ontological argument, 
on Hugh of St. Victor's argument from conscious- 
ness, and on theAristotelean argument from causality. 
He teaches that God is the exemplar, efficient and 
final cause of all things, that He is the Creator and 
Preserver of all things, that He is pure Actuality 
(ActiLs Purus), all things else being composed of 
matter and form. This latter point, the coexten- 
siveness of matter with created being, later on became 
a distinctive tenet of the Franciscan School. On 
the problem of Universals, Alexander takes up the 
position of a metaphysician and psychologist, and 
thus reaches a conclusion to which nis predecessors 
of the twelfth century, who argued the question solely 
from the point of view of dialectics, could never have 
attained; he teaches that Universals exist ante rem, 
in the mind of God, and also in re, as forms or es- 
sences which the active intellect abstracts. This is 
the conclusion of Moderate Realism. 

In psychology, more than elsewhere, Alexander 
shows that he is not prepared to break with the 
traditional Augustinian teaching which prevailed 
in the schools before the introduction of Aristotle's 
“De Anima ”. Thus he adopts the threefold division 
of the faculties of the soul into ratio, which has for its 
object the external world, intellectus, which has for its 
object created spiritual substances, and intelligentia, 
which has for its object first principles and the 
eternal prototypes of things in the mind of God. 
Augustinian, also, is the doctrine that our knowledge 
of higher truths, especially of higher spiritual truths, 
is dependent on special divine illumination. Despite 
th^e Augustinian principles, however, he adopts 
Aristotle's doctrine of the Active and Passive In- 
tellect, and by means of it accounts for our knowledge 
of the external world. Alexander's importance in 
the history of Christian Ethics is due to the use which 
he makes of Aristotle's ethical treatises. William 
of Auxerre, in his “Summa Aurea”, made use of a 
Latin translation of Aristotle's “Ethics”; following 
his example, though working along independent 
lines, Alexander takes up the problems of the Highest 
Good, the nature of virtue, the moral aspects of ac- 
tions and habits, and brings to bear on his discus- 
sions not merely the principles of the evangelical 
law, the ethical definitions of patristic VTiters, the 
legislation and practice of the Church, but also the 
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definitions and principles laid down in the “Ethics”. 
God, he teaches, is the highest Good; man’s duty is 
through knowledge and love of God to attain posses- 
sion of Him. He defines virtue, in the Aristotelean, 
not in the traditional August inian, sense. Alex- 
ander, being the first of the great thirteenth century 
schoolmen in point of time, naturally exercised con- 
siderable influence on all those great leaders who 
made the thirteenth century the golden age of 
Scholasticism. Within his ovm Order he was the 
model of other great Summists as to method and 
arrangement of matter. Gerson says that Alexander 
was a favourite teacher (doctor) of St. Thomas. 
This, however, need not mean, as it is sometimes 
taken to mean, that St. Thomas frequented his 
lecture-hall. The influence was exerted chiefly, if 
not exclusively, through Alexander’s “Summa 
Universae Theologise,” which St. Thomas followed 
very closely in the arrangement and method of his 
“Summa Theologica”. 

Exdres, Des Alex, von Hales Lehen, etc., in Philosopkisches 
Jahrb. (Fulda, 1888) I; Felder, Stiuiien im Franziskanerorden 
(Freiburg, 1904), 177 sqq.; De Martigne, La scolasiiqTMe et lea 
traditions franciscaines (Paris, 1888); Btockl, Gesch. der Phil, 
des Miitelalters, Bd. II (Mainz, 1805), 320 sqq.; Turner, Hist, 
of Phihaophy (Boston, 1905), 326 sqq. 

William Turner. 

Alexander of Lycopolis, the writer of a short 
treatise, in twenty-six chapters, against the Mani- 
chseans (P. G., XVIII, 409-448). He must have 
flourished early in the fourth century, as he says in 
the second chapter of this work that he derived 
his knowledge of Manes’ teaching rG>v yvtaptiitov 
Tov &v8p6s (from the man’s ^ friends). Despite its 
brevity and occasional obscurity, the work is valuable 
as a specimen of Greek analytical genius in the service 
of Chnstian theology, “ a calm but vigorous protest 
of the trained scientific intellect against the vague 
dogmatism of the Oriental theosophies”. It has 
been questioned whether Alexander was a Christian 
when he wrote this work, or ever became one after- 
wards. Photius says (Contra Manichseos, i, 11) 
that he was Bishop of Lycopolis (in the Egyptian 
Thebaid), but Bardenhewer opines (Patrologie, 234) 
that he was a pagan and a platonist. 

Cowell in Diet, of Christ. Biogr.^ I, 86. A good 
separate edition is tbat of A. Brinkmann (Leipzig, 1895). 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Alexander of Neckam. See Neceam. 

Alexander Sauli^ Blessed, Apostle of Corsica, 
b. at Milan, 1533, of an illustrious Lombard family; 
d. at Pavia, 11 October, 1592; declared Blessed by 
Benedict XIV, 23 April, 1742. After some years of 
study under capable masters, he entered the Con- 
gregation of the Barnabites at an early age, and be- 
came teacher of philosophy and theology at the Uni- 
versity of Pavia, and later Superior-General of the 
Congregation (1565). In 1571 he was appointed by 
Pius V to the ancient see of Aleria, Corsica, where 
faith was all but extinguished, and clergy and people 
were in a state of deplorable ignorance. With tne aid 
of three companions, he reclaimed the inhabitants, 
corrected abuses, rebuilt churches, founded colleges 
and seminaries, and despite the depredations of 
corsairs, and the death of his comrades, he placed 
the Church in a flourishing condition. In 1591 he 
was made Bishop of Pavia, where he died the follow- 
ing year. He left a number of works chiefly cate- 
chetical. 

Rausch in Kirchenlex.; Bianchi, Vita del B. Ales. Saidi 
(Bologna, 1878); Acta SS., 23 April. 

P. M. Rudge. 

Alexander Severus. See Persecutions, Roman 
Empire; Severus Alexander. 

Alexandre, Dom Jacques, a learned Benedictine 
monk of the Congregation of St. Maur, b. at Orleans, 
France, 24 January, 1653; d. at Bonne-Nouvelle, 


23 June, 1734. He made his profession in the abbey 
of Vendome, 26 August, 1673, and after completing 
his philosophical and theological studies, was sent 
to the monastery of Bonne-Nouvelle, where he spent 
the remainder of his life. He died sub-prior of the 
monastery. Though somewhat delicate in health, 
he was a man of great industry and aU his leisure was 
devoted to the study of mathematics and physical 
and mechanical science. He wrote much, though 
apparently without thought of publication, for most 
of his writings were merely transcribed into a large 
folio volume which was preserved in the library of 
Bonne-Nouvelle. 

Alexandre is known chiefly by his two works, 
^^Traite du flux et du reflux de la mer” and the 
“Traite general des horloges.” The former had al- 
ready been written when the Academy of Bordeaux 
proposed the cause of the tides as the subject of a 
prize essay. He submitted an extract which was 
deemed worthy of the prize and his success led him 
to publish the entire work at Paris, 1726. This 
treatise, based as it is upon the supposed rotation 
of the earth about the moon, is of interest only from 
an historical point of view, as a contribution to the 
solution of a problem which has engaged the atten- 
tion of the most skilful analysts since the time of 
Newton. The “Traits general des horloges”, Paris, 
1734, as its name indicates, is a general treatise on 
the history and the art of constructing time-pieces. 
It contains a catalogue of writers on the subject 
with a brief account of their principal works. Be- 
sides his manuscript works on subjects in mathe- 
matics, mechanics, etc., Alexandre added a sixth 
part to Huyghen’s treatise “De horologio oscilla- 
torio”, in which he describes a clock the length of 
whose pendulum was automatically varied to enable 
it to indicate apparent solar instead of mean solar 
time. A description of the pendulum mechanism, 
which never came into practical use, may be found in 
Berthoud’s “Essai sur Thorlogerie ”, Paris, 1786, 
I, xvii, where some of its defects are pointed out. 

Hiatoire LittSraire de la Congregation de Saint Maur (Bnis- 
sels, 1770). 

H. M. Brock. 

Alexandria. — An important seaport of Egypt, 
on the left bank of the Nile. It was founded Dy 
Alexander the Great to replace the small borough 
called Racondah or Rakhotis, 331 b. c. The Ptole- 
mies, Alexander’s successors on the throne of Egypt, 
soon made it the intellectual and commercial metrop- 
olis of the world. Csesar who visited it 46 b. c. left 
it to Queen Cleopatra, but when Octavius went there 
in 30 B. c. he transformed the Egyptian kingdom 
into a Roman province. Alexanciria continued 
prosperous under the Roman rule but declined a 
little under that of Constantinople. When, after 
the treaty of October, 642, the Byzantines abandoned 
it to Amru, the Arab invaders hastened its ruin 
owing to the conqueror’s impatience to build a new 
town, Cairo, and to transfer to it the government 
of Egypt henceforth a Mussulman province. _ The 
ruin had been great under the Arabians, but it be- 
came worse under the Turkish rule when the vic- 
tories of Selim had subjugated the valley of the Nile 
in 1517. Bonaparte on the 2d of July, 1798, did not 
find more than 7,000 inhabitants in the town. Since 
then, thanks to the efforts of Mehemet Ali and to the 
great political and commercial events of the nine- 
teenth century, the city of Alexandria has become 
once more the first port of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean with 235,000 inhabitants. Christianity was 
brought to Alexandria by the Evangelist St. Mark. 
It T^as made illustrious by a lineage of learned doctors 
such as Pantaenus, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen; it has been governed by a series of great 
bishops amongst whom Athanasius and Cyril must 
be mentioned. Under Dioscurus, successor of Cyril, 
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Eutychianism appeared and the native popula- 
tion saw in it an excellent means of freeing them- 
selves from Byzantium, Their zeal for this heresy 
transformed the town into a battle-field where 
blood was shed more than once during the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh centuries. At last the patriarchal 
Church of St. Mark found itself divided into two 
communions: the native Copts bound to error, and 
the forei^ Greeks faithful to orthodoxy. After 
the Arabian conquest, the Greek patriarchate re- 
mained vacant for many years; at the time of the 
Byzantine emperors and under the Ottoman sultan 
its holders were obliged to live habitually at Con- 
stantinople. On the other hand, the Copt patri- 
archate transferred itself to Cairo and saw most of its 
disciples become Mussulmans. To-day, owing to 
its commercial importance, Alexandria possesses 
within its walls every tongue and Christian race: 
Copts, Greeks, Latins, Armenians, Maronites, Syr- 
ians, Chaldeans, Protestants. 

(1) The Copts, a small community, are divided 
into Monophysites and Catholics; the chief of the 
first is the Patriarch of Alexandria and resides at 
Cairo; the chief of the latter is also Patriarch of 
Alexandria since Leo XIII created this title in 
favour of Mgr. Macaire, 19 Jime, 1899. (2) The 

Greeks also form two groups, the so-called Ortho- 
dox and the Melchites. The Orthodox,^ separated 
from Rome, are divided into two factions which 
differ in language and origin, and live in enmity: 
on one side, the Hellenophones, many of whom are 
natives of the Greek kingdom; on the other, the 
Arabophones, subject to the khedive or natives of 
Syria; all these have a patriarch of Greek tongue 
and race whose official residence is in the town, near 
the church of St. Sabas. The Melchites, united to 
Rome, are natives of Egypt and Syria; they are 
under the Patriarch of Alexandria, Antioch, Jeru- 
salem, and all the East, but, as the prelate resides 
at Damascus, they are governed by a bishop who is 
vicar of the patriarchate. (3) The Latins nave no 
patriarch. A Latin patriarchate was created by 
the Crusaders who took Alexandria in 1202 and in 
1367; but this patriarchate, established residentially 
from 1859 to 1866, is become again merely nominal. 
Now, nothing but an apostolical vicariate exists; 
the vicar, a member of the Friars Minor of St. Francis 
has specially under his direction the Europeans of 
foreign colonies. (4) The Armenians are divided 
into Gregorians and Catholics; the latter have a 
Bishop of Alexandria who resides, however, at Cairo; 
the Gregorians are subject to a simple vartabet. (5) 
The Maronites, whose number is increasing eve^ 
day, wish to constitute a diocese. In the meanwhile 
they are governed by priests appointed by the 
Patriarch of the Lebanon, (6) To the 300 Syrian 
Catholics of Alexandria and Cairo, a chorepiscopus 
who resides in the latter town is given. (7) Still 
less numerous, the United Chaldeans possess no 
special organization. (8) The Protestants are repre- 
sented at Alexandria by numerous sects: the Angli- 
can Church has a community since the middle of the 
nineteenth century and a school; the Scotch Free 
Church has a church since 1867 and a school; the 
Evangelical Church of Germany, established in the 
town since 1857, opened a church in 1866 and a 
little school. But these are for foreign residents; 
the mission of the United Presbyterian Church of 
the United States has a church and two schools for 
the Copts (about 100 members). Moreover, most 
of the Protestant missions which work among 
the Copts of Upper Egypt have stations or lodgings 
at Alexandria- We must say the same of every 
religious order of Catholic missionaries in Egj^t. 
Several of these orders have scholastic establish- 
ments. The Jesuits direct the college of St. Francis 
Xavier, The Brothers of the Christian Schools 


conduct a college to which a school of arts and trades 
is attached. They have also free classes and different 
schools in various parts of the town. The education 
of young girls is conducted by different religious 
congregations, such as the Sisters of Charity, the 
Sisters of the Mother of God, and the Sisters of the 
Delivrande. Jules Pargoire. 

Alexandria, Councils of. — In 231 a council of 
bishops and priests met at Alexandria, called by 
Bishop Demetrius for the purpose of declaring 
Origen unworthy of the office of teacher, and of 
excommunicating him. In 306, a council held under 
St. Peter of Alexandria deposed Meletius, Bishop of 
Lycopolis, for idolatry and other crimes. The 
schism then begun by him lasted fifty years and was 
the source of much sorrow for the Church of Egj^pt. 
In 321 w^as held the council that _ first condemned 
Arius, then parish priest of the section of Alexandria 
known as Baucalis. After his condemnation Arius 
withdrew' to Palestine, w’here he secured the powerful 
support of Eusebius of Csesarea. At the Council of 
326, St. Athanasius was elected to succeed the aged 
Alexander, and various heresies and schisms of 
Egypt w'ere denounced. In 340, one hundred 
bishops met at Alexandria, declared in favour of 
Athanasius, and vigorously rejected the calumnies 
of the Eusebian faction at Tyre. At a council in 
350, St. Athanasius was replaced in his see. In 362 
was held one of the most important of these councils. 
It was presided over by St. Athanasius and St. Euse- 
bius of Vercelli, and was directed against those who 
denied the divinity of the Holy Ghost, the human 
soul of Our Lord, and His Divinity. Mild measures 
were agreed on for those apostate bishops who re- 
pented, but severe penance was decreed for the chief 
leaders of the great heresies that had been devastat- 
ing the Christian Church. In 363, another council 
met under St. Athanasius for the purpose of sub- 
mitting to the new Emperor Jovian an account of 
the true faith. Somewhat similar was the purpose 
of the Council of 364. That of 370 approved the 
action of Pope Damasus in condemning Ursacius and 
Valens (see Arianism), and expressed its surprise 
that Auxentius was yet tolerated at Milan. In 399, 
a council of Alexandria condemned, without naming 
himself, the writings of Origen. In 430, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria held a council to make known to the 
bishops of Egypt the letter of Pope Celestine I (422- 
432), in which a pontifical admonition was conveyed 
to the heresiarch Nestorius. In this council the 
bishops warned him that unless he retracted his 
errors, confessed the Catholic faith, and reformed 
his life, they would refuse to look on him as a bishop. 
In 633, the patriarch Cyrus held a council in favour 
of the Mono thelites, with which closed the series of 
these deliberative meetings of the ancient Church of 
Egypt. 

Hefele, CondliengescMchte, 2d ed., I, II, III, passim; 
NsAiiE, The Holy Eastern Church; The Patriarchate of AUxn 
andruL (London, 1847); Mansi, I-X, passim. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Alexandria, The Catechetical School of. See 
Catechetics. 

Alexandria, The Church of. The Church of Alex- 
andria, founded according to the constant tradition 
of both East and West by St. Mark the Evangelist, 
was the centre from which Christianity spread 
throughout all Egypt, the nucleus of the powerful 
Patriarchate of Alexandria. Within its jurisdiction, 
during its most flourishing period, were included 
about 108 bishops; its territory embraced the six 
provinces of Upper Libya, Lower Libya (or Pentap- 
olis), the Thebaid, Egypt, Arcadia (or Heptapolis), 
and Augustamnica. In the beginning the successor 
of St. Mark was the only metropolitan, and he gov- 
erned ecclesiastically the entire territory. As the 
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Christians multiplied, and other metropolitan sees 
were created, he became known as the arch-metro- 
politan. The title of patriarch did not come into 
use until the fifth century. [For the controversy 
concerning the manner of electing the earliest suc- 
cessors of St. Mark see that article and Bishop 
(cf. Cabrol, Diet. d’arch4ol. chr^t., I, 1204-1210).] 

Up to the time of the second oecumenical council 
(381) ,the Patriarch of Alexandria ranked next to 
the Bishop of Borne. By the third canon of this 
council, afterwards confirmed by the twenty-eighth 
canon of the Council of Chalcedon (451), the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, supported by imperial authority 
and by a variety of concurring advantages, was 
given the right of precedency over the Patriarch 
of Alexandria. But neither Rome nor Alexandria 
recognized the claim until many years later. Dur- 
ing the first two centuries of our era, though Egypt 
enjoyed unusual quiet, little is kno’vvm of the ec- 
clesiastical history of its chief see, beyond a barren 
list of the names of its patriarchs, handed dowm to 
us chiefly through the ecclesiastical historian Euse- 
bius. They were, in order: Anianus (d. 84); Abilius; 
Cerdon, one of the presbyters whom St. Mark or- 
dained; Primus, also called Ephraim, advanced from 
the grade of layman; Justus (d. 130); Eumenes; 
Mark II; Celadion; Agrippinus; Julian (d. 1S9). 
With the successors of Julian we have something 
more than a mere list of names. Demetrius governed 
the Church of Alexandria for forty-two years, and it 
was he w^ho deposed and excommunicated Origen, 
notwithstanding his great work as a catechist. 
Heraclas (d. 247) exercised his power as arch- 
metropolitan by deposing Ammonius, Bishop of 
Thmuis, and installing a successor (Photius, P. G., 
CIV, 1229). 

Maximus and Theonas (282-300) were followed by 
Peter, the first occupant of the See of St. Mark to 
die a martyr (311 or 312). Then came Achillas, who 
ordained Arius through ignorance of the man's real 
character; otherwise St. Athanasius certainly would 
not have given that bishop^ the praise he does. On 
the death of Achillas, Alex*ander, who proved him- 
self a zealous defender of the orthodox faith in the 
contest against Arius, was elected bishop by unani- 
mous consent of clergy and people, and in spite of 
the interested opposition of Arius. Alexander, ac- 
companied by his deacon Athanasius, took part in 
the Council of Nicjea (325), but died soon after (328). 
The Meletian faction took advantage of his death, 
and of the absence of Athanasius from the city, 
to intrude a creature of their own into the vacant 
see, one Theonas. He survived but three months, 
when Athanasius, having returned, was chosen to 
succeed Alexander. 

Of the ante-Nicene bishops who ruled this church, 
Dionysius and Alexander were the most illustrious, 
as also were St. Athanasius and St. Cyril among 
those who subsequently filled the see. Athanasius, 
supported by Rome, where he sought protection 
and help, the unconquered champion of the true 
Faith against Arius, died in 373, a glorious confessor 
of the Faith, after an episcopate of forty-three years. 
The interval between the death of Athanasius and 
the accession of St. Cyril (412) was filled by Peter II, 
a zealous bishop, who was obliged to seek refuge 
in Rome from the persecuting Arians (d. 381); 
Timothy I (381-385) who was present at the second 
oecumenical council, and was honoured with the 
contempt of the imperial court, because he vigor- 
ously opposed, and refused to acknowledge, the decree 
which gave the Patriarchate of Constantinople rank 
over that of Alexandria; Theophilus (385-412), the 
immediate predecessor of Cyril. Under St. Cyril 
(412-444) whose noble defence of the Divinity of 
Christ has rendered his memory precious in the 
Church, the Patriarchate of Alexandria reached its 


most flourishing epoch. Over 100 bishops, among 
them ten metropolitans, acknowledged his authority; 
he tells us himself that the city was renovmed for 
the number of its churches, monasteries, priests, and 
religious (P. G., LXX, 972). At this time, too, the 
patriarch ^ possessed considerable civil power, and 
may be said to have reached the zenith of his reputa- 
tion. The decline of his office dates from the mid^e 
of the fifth century. Under Dioseurus (444-451), 
the un-worthy successor of St. Cyril, the Church of 
Alexandria^ became embroiled in the Monophysite 
heresy. Dioseurus was deposed, and later banished 
The election of Proterius as Catholic patriarch was 
folio-wed by an open schism. Proterius was mur- 
dered in 457, and Timothy ^Elurus, a Monophysite, 
was intruded into the see. The schism thus begun 
by Dioseurus and Timothy gave rise to two factions, 
the orthodox, or Catholic, party, wdich maintained 
the faith of the two natures in Christ, as prescribed 
by the Council of Chalcedon (451), and the Mo- 
nophysites, who followed the heresy of Dioseurus. 
The former came to be knovm as Melchites or Royal- 
ists, i. e., adherents or favourites of the emperor, 
and the latter as Jacobites. The possession of the 
See of Alexandria alternated between these parties 
for a time; eventually each communion maintained 
a distinct and independent succession. Thus the 
Church of Alexandria became the scene of serious 
disturbances, which finally brought about its ruin. 

We touch but briefly on the more important events 
that followed. The Catholic Patriarch, John Talaia, 
elected in 482, was banished by the Emperor Zeno, 
through the intrigues of his Jacobite rival, Peter 
Mongus. In his exile he sought refuge with Pope 
Simplicius (468-483), who exerted himself seriously 
for the re-establishment of John, but to no purpose. 
The latter never returned to his see. With his 
banishment the Catholic succession of Alexandrian 
bishops was interrupted for sixty years, and the local 
Church fell into the utmost confusion. The Em- 
peror Justinian, anxious to end this state of affairs, 
restored the Catholic succession (538-539) in the per- 
son of the Abbot Paul. Unfortunately, the new pa- 
triarch gave some grievous offence to the Emperor, 
whereupon he was deposed, and Zoilus succeeded 
him in 541. Among the successors of the latter 
patriarch, Eulogius, Theodore Scribo, and St. John 
the Almoner (d. 620) especially distinguished them- 
selves, and restored to the Alexandrian Church some- 
thing of its former reputation. In the meantime, 
through mutual factions, the influence of the Jacob- 
ites had gradually waned until the election of the 
Patriarch Benjamin (620). On the other hand, dur- 
ing the contest between the Jacobites and Melchites 
(Catholics) , so completely had the spirit of sectarian- 
ism extinguished the feeling of nationality that at 
the time of the Saracen invasion the Jacobites did 
not hesitate, in their animosity towards the Mel- 
chites, the imperial or Byzantine party, to give up 
(638) their cities and places of strength to the in- 
vaders (see Heraclitjs, Islam). The favour which 
they thus secured -with the conquerors enabled them 
to assume a predominant position [Dub. Rev., 
XXIV (1848), 439]. Hitherto the Melchites, though 
far less numerous than the Jacobites, had held the 
civil power, o-wing to the aid of the Emperor and his 
officials. By the treason of the Jacobites they lost 
not only this power, but with it many of their 
churches and monasteries. After the death of the 
Patriarch Peter (654) the Melchite succession was 
broken for nearly 80 years, a fact that contributed 
much to the complete Jacobite control of the pa- 
triarchate. During this interval the Metropolitan 
of Tyre consecrated the Catholic bishops, whose 
number rapidly decreased. 

The Saracen domination, so gladly welcomed by 
the Jacobites, proved to them more of a curse than 
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a blessing. They suffered many bitter persecutions 
under successive Moslem rulers. Many among the 
clergy and laity apostatized. Nor did the Melchites 
escape. Indeed they were worse off, ground as 
they were between the upper and nether millstones, 
the Jacobites and the Saracens. When their pa- 
triarchate was restored (727), under Cosmas, in the 
caliphate of Nischam, their situation was deplorable. 
Through the exertions of this patriarch they got 
back many of their churches. Ignorance and in- 
dolence, however, had spread among the Melchites. 
In the services of the Church the Greek language 
was soon wholly replaced by the Arabic, and when, 
in the beginning of the ninth century, the Venetians 
carried away to their own city the body of St. Mark, 
the ruinous patriarchate was hardly more than a 
name. 

With the Jacobites matters were not much better. 
There was a succession of undistinguished patri- 
archs, except at intervals, when the see was vacant 
because of internal disputes. Persecution was 
frequent, and renegades were numerous. By the 
eleventh century Alexandria had ceased to be the 
sole place where the patriarch w^as consecrated. 
From this date Cairo claimed that honour alter- 
nately with Alexandria, though the enthronement 
took place in the latter city. A little later, during 
the patriarchate of Christ odulus (Abd-el-Messiah), 
Cairo became the fixed and official residence of the 
Jacobite patriarch. In the beginning of the reign 
of Saladin (1169) a serious controversy arose be- 
tween the Jacobite Patriarchs of Antioch and those 
of Alexandria, concerning the use of auricular con- 
fession. The Jacobite parties of the two patri- 
archates had for many years kept in close touch 
with one another. More than once their relations 
were strained, as happened particularly in the time 
of John X (Barsusan) of Antioch, and Christodulus 
(Abd-el-Messiah) of Alexandria. They fell out over 
the proper preparation of the Eucharistic oblations, 
in whicn the Syrian Jacobites were in the habit of 
mingling a little oil and salt. (Neale, Patriarchate 
of Alex., II, 214). Christodulus insultingly re- 
jected the practice. John of Antioch wrote in its 
defence. The new controversy about the use of 
auricular confession severed the once friendly rela- 
tions of the two communions. Mark, son of Kunbar, 
and his successor, (^U of Alexandria, were for 
abolishing the practice altogether, while Michael 
of Antioch as vigorously insisted upon its continu- 
ance (Renaudot, Liturg. Orient., II, 50, 448; Historia 
Patr. Jacobit. AJex., 550; Neale, op. cit., 11, 261). 

For twenty years (1215-35) the Jacobites were 
without a patriarch, because they could not agree 
among themselves. During this break in the 
Jacobite succession, Nicholas I, the Melchite pa- 
triarch, addressed an appeal to Pope Innocent III 
(1198-1216), imploring his good offices with the 
Templars and Hospitallers in favour of some Chris- 
tian captives (Neale, op cit., II, 279). A few years 
later (1221), when Damietta had fallen into the 
hands of the Saracens, Nicholas wrote again to the 
Pope, Honorius III (1216-27), for assistance in the 
struggles that were fast overwhelming his Church. 
We may note here that the revolutions which sub- 
sequently befell the Greek Empire of Constantinople 
had little effect on the fortunes of the Church of 
Alexandria. The same may be said of the Crusades; 
though closely connected with local Alexandrian 
history, they do not seem to have had much influ- 
ence upon its internal ecclesiastical affairs. 

There is little left to chronicle of the Jacobite 
and Melchite communions of the Church of Alexan- 
dria. Both suffered severely in the crushing perse- 
cution of the fourteenth century. The Jacobites, 
utterly demoralized, managed to continue the suc- 
cession of their patriarchs, who, as we have seen, 


resided no longer in Alexandria, but in old Cairo. 
In its w'idest extension, the patriarchate included 
fifteen bishoprics, and laid claim to jurisdiction over 
all the Coptic Christians of Egypt, Abyssinia, Nubia, 
and Barbary, or the native tribes of northern Africa. 
During this dark period the Melchites fell more and 
more under the influence of the Byzantine patri- 
archs, and thus sank ever deeper into the Greek 
schism. Their patriarch, a mere shadow^ of wffiat 
he once was, resides at Stamboul, and glories in 
the title of Patriarch of Alexandria and CEcumeni- 
cal Judge It is an empty title, since he is supreme 
pastor over only five thousand souls, and where 
formerly more than one hundred bishops acknowl- 
edged the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, 
only four now form the synod of the ^'(Ecumenical 
Judge They are the Bishops of Ethiopia, Mem- 
phis, Damietta, and Rosetta. 

It w'ill not be out of place to treat briefly of the 
Latin patriarchate of the Church of Alexandria. 
Since the seventh century the patriarchate, as we 
have seen, w^as divided between the Jacobites and 
the Melchites, both of w’hich bodies eventually 
became schismatical. Among the patriarchs a few 
had courted the friendship of Rome, but none seems 
to have entered into full communion with her. 
There were, however, some Christians, as there are 
to-day, who were in no sense schismatical, but 
remained in full communion with the Holy See. 
It was doubtless in their behalf that in the pontifi- 
cate of Innocent 111(1198-1216) a patriarch of the 
Latin rite was appointed for Alexandria. The time 
seemed favourable for such an appointment, be- 
cause of the progress of the Crusades. The actual 
date is, however, uncertain. Sollerius (Acta SS., 
Jun. vii, 1887), and the "Lexicon Biblicum’^ of Simon, 
quoted by him, speak of a "S. Athanasius Claro- 
montanus pro Latinis, a. d. 1219 There is no 
further mention of this patriarch, nor is it certain 
that he was the first incumbent of the Latin patri- 
archate. We say it is not certain, because the date 
of appointment, or perhaps of the consecration, of 
Athanasius, as given by Sollerius, is 1219, whereas 
the establishment of the Latin patriarchate oc- 
curred in 1215. This is clear from the Twelfth 
General Council (Fourth Lateran), held in that year 
^abbe, xi., 153). Neale (op. cit., II, 288) gives a 
list of the Latin patriarchs, and heads it with the 
name of Giles, a Dominican friar appointed in 13 IQ 
by Clement V. From this on he follows Sollerius 
(Acta SS., loc. cit.), who gives us the names of the 
Latin patriarchs from 1219 to 1547. 

After the loss of the Holy Land and the overthrow 
of all Latin domination in the Byzantine Empire, 
the Latin Patriarchate of Alexandria ceased to exist 
except as a mere titular dignity (Wernz, Jus Decre- 
talium, p. 837). In 1895, Pope Leo XIII established 
a patriarchate of the Coptic rite with two suffragan 
sees, Minieh and Luksor, for the Copts in communion 
with the Holy See (Monit. Eccles., ix, part. 1, 225). 

Vansleb, Hiatoire de Vigliae d^Alexandne (Paris, 1677); 
Le Qtjien", Oriens Chriatianua (Paris, 1740), II, 329-512, 
III, 1141-46; Renaudot, Hiatmia Pairiarcharum AUxandr. 
Jacohitarum (Paris, 1713); Sollerius, De Patriarchia Alexan^ 
drinia, in Acta ss. Jun, vii (ed. Paris, 1867) Mobini, De 
Patriarcharum et Primatum origine, in his Exerdt. Select. 
(Paris, 1669); Eutychius (Melchite Patriarch of Alexandria, 
933-940), AUxandrince Eccleeice Originea (ed. Pococke, Oxon., 
1658); Neale, The Patriarchate of Alexandria, (2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1847); Macaire, Hist, de V6gliae d^Alex. devuia Saint 
Marc iuaqu’h noa jour a (Cairo, 1894). The ecclesiastical 
antiquiti^ of Alexandria are treated at length by Le- 
CLERCQ in Diet, d^archeol. chrit. et de lit, I, 1098—1182; cf. 
ibid. (1177-82) an extensive bibliography, also in Chevalier, 
R4p, dea Sourcea hiat. (Topo-Bibl.), I, 49-52. 

Joseph M. Woods. 

Alexandria, The Diocese of, suffragan of Kings- 
ton, Ont. It comprises the counties of Glengariy and 
Stormont, and was created a diocese by Leo XIII, by 
the Decree "In hac sublimi’^ 23 Jan., 1890. It has 
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24,000 Catholics, 19 priests, 16 sisters, 14 parishes, 
19 churches, 4 convents, 2,500 children in Catholic 
schools. First bishop, Alexander MacDonnell, b. 
Lochiel, County Glengarry, Ont., 1 Nov., 1833; 
d. at Montreal, 30 May, 1905. He was ordained 
priest 20 Dec., 1862; appointed bishop, 18 July, 
1900; consecrated in October of same year. 

Le Canada ecclestasiiqite -pour Vannee, 1906 (Montreal); 
Battandier, Ann. pont. oath., 3906, 189. 

Alexandria, The Exegetigal School of. See 
Exegesis. 

Alexandrian Codex, The. See Codex Alexan- 

DRIXUS. 

Alexandrian Library, The. — ^The Great Library of 
Alexandria, so called to distinguish it from the 
smaller or ‘^daughter’' library in the Serapeum, 
was a foundation of the first Ptolemies for the pur- 
pose of aiding the maintenance of Greek civilization 
in the midst of the conservative Egyptians. If the 
removal of Demetrius Phalereus to Alexandria, in 
296-295 B. c., was connected with the organization 
of the library, at least the plan for this institution 
must have been formed under Ptolemaios Soter 
(died c. 284 B. c,), but the completion of the work 
and its connection with the Museum was the achieve- 
ment of his successor, Ptolemaios Philadelphos. As 
Strabo does not mention the libraiy in his description 
of the buildings upon the harbour, it is clear that it was 
not in that part of the city, and its connection with 
the Museum points to a location in the Bmcheion, 
or northwestern quarter of the city. Of the means 
by which the books were acquired many anecdotes 
are told. Ships entering the harbour were forced to 
give up any manuscripts they had on board and 
take copies instead. The official copy of the works 
of the three great tragedians belonging to Athens 
was retained by forfeiting the deposit of 15 talents 
that had been pledged for its return. The rivalry 
between Alexandria and Pergamon was so keen that 
to cripple the latter the exportation of papyrus was 
prohibited. Necessity led to the perfecting of the 
methods of preparing skins to receive writing, the 
improved material being known as “charta perga- 
mena’^ from which is derived our parchment 
This rivalry was also the occasion of the composition 
of many spurious works, of devices for giving to 
manuscripts a false appearance of antiquity, and also 
of hasty and careless copying. The number of books 
thus obtained is variously stated, the discrepancy 
being due partly to the fact that the statements 
refer to various periods. Demetrius Phalereus is 
said to have reported that the number of papyrus 
rolls was 200,000, but that he hoped to increase it 
soon to 500,000. In the time of Callimachos 490,000 
rolls are mentioned; later, Aulus Gellius and Am- 
mianus MarceUinus speak of 700,000 rolls. Orosius, 
on the other hand, speaks only of 400,000, while 
Seneca says that 40,000 rolls were burnt (probably 
an error for 400,000). The fimt librarian was Ze- 
nodotus (234 b. c.^ He was succeeded in turn by 
Eratosthenes (234-195 B. c.) ; Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium (195-181 B. c.); and Aristarehos of Samothrace 
(181-171 B. c.), aU famous names in the history of 
scholarship. The inclusion in this list of CaUima- 
chos and ApoUonios Rhodios rests on slight authority 
and seems chronologically impossible. The work of 
these men consisted in classifying, cataloguing, and 
editing the works of Greek literature and exerted 
a deep and permanent influence not only upon 
the form of the books, their subdivisions, and 
arrangement, but also upon the transmission of the 
texts and all phases of the study of the history of 
literature. After Aristarehos the importance of the 
libraiy began to wane. In 47 b. c. Caesar was com- 
pelled to set fire to his fleet to prevent its falling into 
the hands of the Egyptians. The fire spread to the 
docks and the naval arsenal, and destroyed 400,000 


rolls,_ It is most probable from the statement of 
Orosius that these were not in the library itself, but 
had been removed from it preparatory for shipment 
to Home, a view confirmed by the statement of the 
author of the^^^BeUum Alexandrinum’^ that Alex- 
andria was built in such a w^ay as to be safe from a 
great conflagration. Seneca and Gellius also speak 
only of the burning of manuscripts, though the latter 
represents the destruction as complete. Less care- 
fully, Plutarch and Dio Cassius speak of the burning 
of the library, but had this been the case we should 
find mention of it in Cicero and Strabo. The loss 
of books was partly repaired by Anthony’s gift to 
Cleopatra, in 41 b. c., of 200,000 volumes from the 
library of Pergamon. Domitian drew upon the 
library for transcripts. Under Aurelian, in a. n. 272, 
the greater part of the Brucheion was destroyed, and 
it is most probable that the library perished at this 
time. The small library in the Serapeum is supposed 
to have perished when the temple of Serapis was de- 
stroyed by Theophilus, but there is no definite state- 
ment to that effect. Up to the time of Gibbon, the 
generally accepted version of the destruction of the li- 
brary w^as that, on the capture of the city by the Ma- 
hommedans in A. d. 642, John Philoponos, having 
formed a friendship with their geneial Amrou, asked 
for the gift of the library. Amrou referred the mat- 
ter to the Caliph Omar and received the answer: “If 
these writings of the Greeks agree with the book of 
God, they are useless, and need not be preserved; if 
they disagree, they are pernicious, and ought to be 
destroyed.” Accordingly, they were employed in the 
baths as fuel, and lasted six months. This story is 
now generally discredited, chiefly because it rests 
only on the authority of Abulpharagius, a writer six 
centuries later, while earlier writers, especially Euty- 
chius and Elmacin, make no mention of it. Besides, 
the act is contrary to Mohammedan custom; John 
Philoponos lived about a century before the capture 
of the city, and the statement of the time the rolls 
lasted as fuel is preposterous. Finally, there is the 
evidence given •above for the earlier destruction of 
the library. 

Sandts, a H%story of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, 
1903); Ritschl, Opuscula PhilologvM^^ I; Susemihl, Qeschimte 
der ffr. Lxtteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit (Leipzig, 1891); 
Dziatzko, ia Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopcedie, III, 409- 
414. 

George Melville Bollixg. 

Alexandrine Liturgy, The.-— The tradition of the 
Church of Egypt traces its origin to the Evangelist 
St. Mark, the first Bishop of Alexandria, and as- 
scribes to him the parent liturgy from which all the 
others used by Melchites, Copts, and by the daughter- 
Church of Abyssinia are derived. These three bodies 
possess the three groups of liturgies used throughout 
the original Patriarchate of Alexandria. There is 
the Greek Liturgy of St. Mark, the oldest form of the 
three, used for some centuries after the Monophysite 
schism by the orthodox Melchites; there are then 
three liturgies, still used by the Copts, translated into 
Coptic from the Greek and derived from the Greek 
St. Mark, and, further, a number of Abyssinian 
(Ethiopic) uses, of which the foundation is the 
“Liturgy of the Twelve Apostles”, that also de- 
scends from the original Greek Alexandrine rite. 
By comparing these liturgies and noticing v-ffiat is 
common to them, it is possible in some measure to 
reconstruct the old use of the Church of Alexandria 
as it existed before the Monophysite schism and the 
Council of Chalcedon (451). There are, moreover, 
other indications of that use. Clement of Alexandria 
(d. c. 217) makes one or two allusions to it; St. Athana- 
sius (d. 373) has many more; the Prayer Book of 
Serapion, Bishop of Thmuis in the middle of the 
fourth century, and the descriptions of Pseudo- 
Dionysius (De hierarchic eccL), at about the same 
time, in Egypt, make it possible to reconstruct the 
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outline of the Egyptian Liturgy of their time, which 
is then seen to coincide with the Liturgy of St. Mark. 

I. The Liturgy of St. Athanasius, Serapion, 
AND Pseudo-Dionysius. — The Mass was divided into 
two chief parts, the Mass of the Catechumens and 
that of the Faithful. When the Arians persuaded 
a certain Ischyras to accuse St. Athanasius of ha\ung 
overturned his altar and broken his chalice during 
the Liturgy, they made the mistake of producing a 
catechumen as a witness. St. Athanasius could at 
once point out that the chalice is not brought to the 
altar till the Mass of the Faithful, wLen the cate^ 
chumens have been dismissed (Contr. Arian., xxviii 
and xlvi). The Mass of the Catechumens consisted 
of Lessons from Holy Scripture, Psalms sung alter- 
nately, and Homilies. Then follow the blessing and 
dismissal of various kinds of people w^ho pe not 
allow^ed to be present at the Holy Eucharist, the 
catechumens, penitents, and energumens. In Sera- 
pion and Pseudo-Dionysius the Mass of the Faithful 
begins with the bringing of the oblations to the altar; 
they are then covered with a veil. The deacon reads 
out a litany for various causes (v KadoXLK'^), to each 
petition of w^hich the people answer Kyrie eleison^’, 
and the bishop sums up their prayers in a collect. 
Then foUow’s the kiss of peace. St. Athanasius ap- 
pears to place the offering of the gifts at this point 
(Probst, Lit. des IV. Jahrh., iii). The diptychs are 
read, foUow’ed by another collect and a prayer for 
the people. The bishop washes his hands and logins 
the Eucharistic Prayer (of which our Preface is the 
first part). The opening of the Eucharistic Prayer 
has always been very long in the Egyptian Liturgy. 
St. Athanasius refers to thanksgiving for the Crea- 
tion, with detailed references to the different works, 
the Garden of Eden, the Incarnation, and so on; 
then conies an allusion to the Angels and their orders, 
who praise God and say (and the people interrupt 
the prayer by taking up the Angels’ words): ^^Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of hosts The bishop con- 
tinues, praises God the Son who, having been made 
Man, on the night when He was betrayed took bread, 
blessed, broke, and gave it to His disciples, saying . . . 
The words of Institution follow, although St. Atha- 
nasius, because of the disciplina arcani, avoids quot- 
ing them. Nor does he mention the Epiklesis that 
certainly followed. Theophilus of Alexandria (385- 
412) says that: “The Bread of the Lord, in which 
the Body of the Saviour is shown, which we break 
for our salvation, and the holy Chalice which is placed 
upon the Table of the Church are (at first) unquick- 
ened, but are sanctified by the Invocation and de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost” (translated by St. Jerome, 
Ep. xcviii, n. 13). The Blessed Sacrament is shown 
to the people, the Host is broken (the Our Father 
was probably said at this point), Communion is 
given, the Host by the bishop, the Chalice by the 
deacon, and the Thanksgiving (apparently Ps. xxxiii) 
is said. We notice already in these first references 
the great length of the first part of the Eucharistic 
Prayer (the Preface), and the fact that the diptychs 
are read before the Consecration. These two notes 
are characteristic of all the Egyptian uses. 

II. The Greek Liturgy of St. Mark. — ^This rite 
as it now exists has already undergone considerable 
development. A Prothesis (preparation of the obla- 
tions before the beginning of the actual liturgy) has 
been added to it from the Byzantine Liturgy; the 
Creed is said as at Constantinople just before the 
Anaphora; the Epiklesis shows signs of the same in- 
fluence; and the Great Entrance is accompanied by 
a Cherubikon. Since the Monophysite schism this 
use was niore and more affected by the Byzantine 
Liturgy, tiU at last it entirely gave way to it among 
the Melchites. However, it is possible to disengage 
it from later additions and to reproduce the original 
Greek Alexandrine Liturgy, the parent rite of all 


others in Egypt. After the Prothesis, the Mass of the 
Catechumens begins with the greeting of the priest: 
“Peace to all”, to wLich the people answ'er: “And 
w’ith thy spirit.” The deacon says “Pray” and they 
repeat Kyrie eleison three times ; the priest then says 
a collect. The wkole rite is repeated three times, 
so that there are nine Kyrie eleisons interspersed 
with the greeting and collects. During the Little 
Entrance (procession of the priest and deacon with 
the books for the lessons) the choir sings the Trisagion 
(Holy God, Holy Strong One, Holy Immortal One, 
have mercy on us). The lessons begin with the 
usual greeting: “Peace to all ”. Be. “And with thy 
spirit”. “The Apostle” is read, and then, after in- 
cense has been put into the thurible, follow^s the Gos- 
el. The deacon tells the people to stand wLile they 
ear it. Sozomen (d. after 425) notes as a peculiar 
custom of Alexandria that the bishop does not stand 
at the Gospel (Hist. EccL, VII, xix). After the 
Gospel follow’s the Homily. Both Socrates and 
Sozomen say that in their time only the bishop 
preaches, and they ascribe this custom to the result of 
the trouble caused by Arius (Socr., V_, xxii; Soz., VII, 
xix). Before the Catechumens are dismissed a litany 
(the great Ekteneia) is said by the deacon. He tells 
the people to pray for the living, the sick, travellers, 
for fine weather, and the fruits of the earth, for the 
“regular rise of the waters of the river” (the Nile, 
an important matter in Egypt), “good rain and the 
cornfields of the earth ”, for the salvation of all men, 
“the safety of the world and of this city”, for “our 
Christ-loving sovereigns”, for prisoners, “those 
fallen asleep ”, “the sacrifice of our offerings ”, for the 
afflicted, and for the Catechumens. To each clause 
the people answer: “Kyrie eleison.” The priest 
meanwhile is praying silentljr for the same objects, 
and when the deacon’s litany is finished, he ends his 
prayer aloud with a doxology. The “verse” (a-rlxos, 
a verse from a psalm) is sung, and the deacon says 
“The Three”, that is, three prayers for the whole 
Church, the Patriarch, and the local Church; in each 
case the priest ends with a collect. The catechu- 
mens are then dismissed, and the Mass of the Faithful 
begins with the “Great Entrance ”. The priest and 
deacon bring the offerings from the Pro thesis to the 
altar while the people sing the Cherubikon. The 
kiss of peace follows, with the prayer belonging to it; 
then the Creed is said and the Offertory prayer at the 
altar. (In other liturgies the Offertory is said before 
the Great Entrance at the Pro thesis.) The Ana- 
phora begins, as always, with the greeting to the 
people and the dialogue: “Let us lift up our hearts.” 
R. have them to the Lord.” — “Let us give 
thanks to the Lord.” R. “It is meet and just.” 
And then the Eucharistic Prayer: “It is truly meet 
and just, right, holy, proper, and good for our souls, O 
Master, Lord, God, Almighty Father, to praise Thee, 
sing to Thee, thank Thee. ...” The peculiarity of 
all the Egyptian Liturgies is that the Supplication 
for various causes and people, which in all otner rites 
follows the Sanctus and the Consecration, comes at 
this point, during what we should call the Preface. 
The Alexandrine Preface then is very long; inter- 
woven into it are a series of prayers for the Church, 
the Emperor, the sick, fruits of the earth, and so on. 
Again the priest prays God to “draw up the waters 
of the river to their right measure”; he remembers 
various classes of Saints, especially St. Mark, says 
the first part of the Hail Mary, and then goes on 
aloud: “especially our all-holy, immaculate, and 
glorious Lady Mary, Mother of God and ever Virgin ”. 
The deacon here reads the diptychs of the dead; the 
priest continues his supplication for the patriarch, 
the bishop, and all the living; the deacon calls out 
to the people to stand and then to look towards the 
east; and so at last comes the Sanctus: “the many- 
eyed Cherubim and the six-winged Seraphim . . , 
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sing, cry out, praise Thee, and say: Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord of hosts”. And then aloud he goes on: 
“Sanctify all of us and receive our praise, who with 
all who sanctify Thee, Lord and Master, sing and 
say” (and the people continue) Holy , holy, holy 
is the Lord. ” After the long Preface the Canon up to 
the words of Institution is very short. The priest, 
as usual, takes up the people’s words and almost at 
once comes to “Our Lord, God, and great King 
(Tra/i/Sao-tXevs), Jesus Christ, who in the night in 
which he gave himself to a most dreadful death for 
our sins, taking bread in His holy, pure, and immacu- 
late hands, and looking up to heaven to Thee, His 
Father, our God and God of all things, gave thanks, 
blessed, broke, and gave it to His holy and blessed 
Disciples and Apostles, sajnng [aloud]: Take, eat [the 
deacon tells the conceleb rating priests to stretch out 
their hands], for this is My Body, broken and given 
for you for the for^veness of sins.” R. Amen. 
The words of Institution of the Chalice are said in 
the same way. The priest lifts up his voice at the 
end, saying: ‘'Drink of this all”; the deacon says: 
“Again stretch out your hands”, and the priest con- 
tinues: “this is My Blood of the New Testament, 
shed for you and for many and given for the for- 
giveness of sins.” R. Amen. “Do this in memory 
of Me, ...” And the Anamimnesis follows, referring 
to Our Lord’s death, resurrection, ascension, and 
second coming and going immediately on to the 
Epiklesis: “Send down upon us and upon this bread 
and chalice Thy Holy Ghost that He as Almighty 
God may bless and perfect them [aloud] and make 
this bread the Body.” R. Amen. “And this chalice 
the Blood of the New Testament, the Blood of Our 
Lord, and God, and Saviour, and great King, Jesus 
Christ.” . . , The Epiklesis ends with a doxology 
to which the people answer: “As it was and is”. 
Then follow the Our Father, said first by the priest 
silently and then aloud by the people, with the usual 
Embolismos, the Inclination before the Blessed 
Sacrament — the deacon says: “Let us bow our heads 
before the Lord”, and the people answer: “Before 
Thee 0 Lord”; the Elevation with the words: “Holy 
things to the Holy”; and the answer: “One Holy 
Father, one Holy Son, one Holy Ghost, in the union 
of the Holy Ghost. Amen ”. Then come the Breaking 
of the Bread, during which Psalm cl {Laudate 
Dominum in sanctis eius) is sung, and the Com- 
munion. The form of Communion is: “The holy 
Body” and then “the precious Blood of Our Lord, 
God and Saviour”. A short thanksgiving follows, 
and the people are dismissed with the blessing quoted 
from II Cor., xiii, 13. Some more prayers are said 
in the Diakonikon, and the liturgy ends with the 
words: “Blessed be God who blesses, sanctifies, pro- 
tects, and keeps us all through ihe share in His holy 
mysteriesL He is blessed for ever. Amen.” 

The characteristic points of this rite are the nine 
Kyrie eleisons at the beginning, the Offertory prayers 
said at the altar instead of at the Prothesis, and 
especially the place of the great Supplication before 
the Sanctus. This last circumstance causes the 
Consecration to occur much later in this Liturgy than 
in any of the others. It should be noted that the 
place of the Supplication is a difficulty in the Homan 
Mass. We say part of it (for the Church, Pope, and 
Bishop, the Memento Vivorum and Communicantes) 
before, and part {Memento Defunctorumj Nobis quoque 
peccatoribus) after the Consecration. In the An- 
tiochene use, and in all those derived from it, the 
whole Supplication comes after the Epiklesis. It 
h^ been suggested that the explanation of these 
differences is that originally ever^here the deacon 
began to read out the clauses of the Sufjplication as 
soon as the priest had begun the Eucharistic Prayer. 
They would then go on saying their parts together, 
the deacon being interrupted by the words said aloud 


by the priest. The point at which the Supplication 
ends would then depend on its length; and if eventu- 
ally that point (at which the priest sums up its clauses 
in a collect) were taken as its place in the liturgy, it 
might occur before the Consecration (as at Alexan- 
dria), or after it (as at Antioch), or the Supplication 
might still be said partly before and partly after 
(as at Rome). The Roman use, then, would repre- 
sent an intermediate stage of development (cf. A. 
Gastou4 in Cabrol, Diet, d’arch. chr^t. et de liturgie, 
Paris, 1904). _ But the parallels between the Roman 
and Alexandrine uses are too obvious not to suggest 
a common source for these Liturgies. There is the 
Kyrie eleison, said nine times in groups of three, 
as soon as the priest stands at the altar, just before 
the Trisagion which more or less corresponds to our 
Gloria in excelsis. There are, moreover, clauses and 
even whole prayers whose common origin with those 
of our Canon cannot be doubted. As an example, 
let the prayer said after the reading of the diptychs 
of the dead be compared with our Supra quoe and 
Supplices te rogamus. In St. Mark’s liturgy it is: 
“Receive, 0 God, the Sacrifice, offerings, and Eucharist 
of thy servants on Thy holy, heaveifiy, and spiritual 
altar in the height of Heaven by the ministry of thy 
archangels ... as Thou didst receive the gifts of 
Thy just Abel and the sacrifice of our father Abra- 
ham. ...” There are other parallel passages no 
less striking; so that, in spite of likenesses between 
the Roman Canon and the Syrian Anaphora, it is 
with this E^ptian Liturgy that ours is generally 
supposed to have had a common source (Duchesne, 
Origines, p. 54). Socrates and Sozomen notice 
some peculiarities of the Alexandrine Patriarchate 
in the fifth century. On Wednesdays and Fridays 
the Liturgy was not celebrated (Socr., V, xxii, 
who says this is a most ancient custom). In this 
case, too, Alexandria and Rome follow the same 
practice, whereas that of all the other Eastern 
Churches is different (Duchesne, Origines, p. 220). 
The first two sees also agreed in having no Mass on 
Saturday; in other parts of Egypt there was a Liturgy 
of the Presanctified, and people received Holy Com- 
munion on Saturday evening, not fasting (Socr., 
ib., SOZ., VII, Xix, flV<TTT]pL(aV fl€T4xOV(rL). 

The Greek LmjRGT, Manuscripts. — There are no very old 
manuscripts of this use; the earliest is a large fragment written in 
the twelfth century, and kept in the University Library of Mes- 
sina (gr. n. 177). The Vatican Library contains a thirteenth- 
century manuscript of the whole Liturgy (gr. 1970), which has 
become the base of the textiLS receptus and is reproduced by 
Swainson and Brightman. There are also a manuscript of 
the year 1207 (Bibl. Vat. gr. 2281) and a fragment of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century at Mount Sinai, with an Ara- 
bic translation in the margin. Printed Editions. — 'H deco, 
"XeLTOVpyla rod dyCov dirocrrbXov Kal etdyyeXLO'TOv Mdp/cou 
fjLa$ 7 ]Tod rod dy Lov ILirpov (Paris, 1583), edited by John a 
S. Andrea (de Saint- Andrde). This is the editio princeps. It ia 
reprinted by Fronto Dtre^us (Fronton le Due), BMiotheca 
vet. patrum (Paris, 1624); Renatjdot, Liturgiarum Orientalium 
collectio (ed. II, Frankfort, 1847), I, 120-148; Assemani, 
Codex liturgicus eccl. universalis (Rome, 1764), VII, 1 sqq.; 
Neale, Tetralogia litwrgica (London, 1849); Daniel, Cod. 
liturg. eccl univ. (Leipzig, 1853), IV, 134 sqq.; Swainson, 
The Greek Liturgies (Cambridge, 1884), 2-73; Brightman, 
Liturgies Eastern and Western (Oxford, 1896), I, 113-143; 
Neale and Littledale, The Liturgies of St. Mark, St. James, 
St. Clement, St. Chrysostom, St. Basil (London, 1875), 5-31. 
Translations. — The edition of John a S. Andrea contains a 
Latin version since reproduced by Assemani, Renaudot, etc. 
English versions in Brett, A Collection of the Principal Liturgies 
(London, 1720), 29-41; Neale, History of the Holy Eastern 
Church (London, 1850), I, 532-570; The Liturgies of S. Mark, 
S. James, S. Clement, S. Chrysostom, S. Basil, and of the 
Christians of Malabar (London, 1859). ^ German versions in 
Pros ST, Liturgie der drei ersfen chrisUichen J ahrhunderte 
(Ttibingen, 1870), 318-334; Storff, Die griechischen Liturgien 
(Kempten, 1877), 84-116. 

III. The Coptic Liturgies. — ^After the Monophy- 
site schism the Copts composed a number of liturgies 
in their own language. Three of these became the 
most important and are still used: those of St. Cyril, 
St. Gregory (of Nazianzus), and St. Basil. They 
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differ only in the Anaphoras which are joined to a 
common Preparation and Mass of the Catechumens. 
The Anaphora of St. Cyril, also called that of St. 
Mark, together with the part of the liturgy that is 
common to all, corresponds exactly to the Greek 
St. Mark. When it was translated into Coptic a 
great part of the formulas, such as the Trisagion, 
the deacon's litany, said at the beginning of the 
Mass of the Faithful, nearly all the short greetings 
like elpTjmf irSctp* &PO} itfiCav ras KapdLas- rcfc dyta rots 
iyloLSy and everything said the people had already 
become universally knowm in Greek. These parts 
were then left in that language, and they are still 
written or printed in Greek, although in Coptic 
characters, throughout the Coptic Liturgy. A few 
prayers have been added to the original Greek 
Liturgy, such as a very definite act of faith in the 
Real Presence said by the priest before his Com- 
munion. There are also Greek versions of the other 
two Coptic Anaphoras: those of St. Basil and St. 
Gregory. 

The Come Liturgies. Manuscripts. — The Vatican Li- 
brary contains a manuscript of the Anaphoras of St. Basil, St. 
Gregory, and St. Cyril of the year 1288 (Vat. Copt. XVII), as ^so 
others of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 
For the list of other manuscripts (aU quite recent) see Bright- 
MAN, op cit., LXX. Printed Texts.— Tuki, Mvsaale Covty^ et 
Arabice (Rome, 1736— for the Umates). The Kulan (Eucho- 
logion) and Diakonikon are pubhshed at Cairo m Coptic and 
Arabic (at the El-Watan office, aera martynim, 1603, a. d. 
1887). Translations. — Latin in Scialach, Liturgice Basihi 
magni, Gregorii ^ologi, Cyrilli alexandrini ex arahico converace 
(Augsburg, 1604), reprmted in Renaudot, op. cit., 1, 1-25, 25- 
37, 38-51, Assemani, op. cit., VII, etc. English in Malan, 
Original Documents of the Coptic Church (London, 1875); 
Bute, Tfie Coptic Morning Service for the Lord^s Day (London, 
1882); Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Church (London, 
1850), I, 381 sqq.; Rodwell, The Liturgies of Basil S. 
Gregory, and S. Cyril, From a Coptic manuscript of the XIII 
century (London, 1870k Brightman, op. cit., 144-188. 

IV. The Ethiopic Liturgies. — In her liturgies, 
as in everything else, the Church of Abyssinia de- 
pends on the Coptic Patriarchate of Alexandria. 
The normal and original Ethiopic use is the ^^Liturgy 
of the Twelve Apostles", which is the Coptic St. Cyril 
done into their own language. The Abyssinians have 
also a number of other Anaphoras (ten or fifteen) as- 
cribed to various people such as St. John the Evan- 
gelist, the 318 Fathers of Nicaea, St. John Chrysos- 
tom, etc. , which they join to the first part of their 
Liturgy on various occasions instead of its own 
Canon. 


The Ethiopic Liturgies. Manuscripts. — The Vatican U- 
hrary contaias manuscripts of An^horas (Vat. Ethiop., XIII, 
XVI, XXII, XXVIII, XXIX, :^xiv, xxxix, lxvi, 

LXIX); the British Museum has a seventeenth-century manu- 
script of the Ordo Communis with various Anaphoras (Or. 545) 
and there are others and fragments at Paris and Berlin, all as 
late as the seventeenth century. Printed Texts. — Swainson, 
op cit., 349-395; although this is described as the Coptic Ordi- 
nary Canon of the Mass, it is the Ethiopic Pre-anaphoral ac- 
cording to the Brit. Mus. MS. 545 (see Brightman, op. cit., 
Ixxii). Petrus Ethyops (sic), TesfamentMmnouwm . , . MU- 
sale cum benedictione incenai, cerjje, etc. (Rome, 1548), 158-167 
— for the Ilniates; this contains the Ordo communis and the 
Anaphora of the Twelve Apostles. Translations. — Latin fax 
Petrus Ethtops (op, cit); Renaudot (op. cit.), 1, reprints it 
472^95. The Bidlarium patronatus Portogallice regum in ecclc- 
siisAfnece (Lisbon, 1879) contains versions of the Anaphorce of 
Our Lady Mary and Dioscor; Dillman, Chrestomalhia .Ethiopica 
(Leipzig, 1866), gives that of St. John Chrysostom, 51-56. 


V. The Present Use. — Of these three groups 
two, the Copts and Abyssinians, still keep their own 
liturgies. The Copts use that of St. Basil through- 
out the year on Sundays and weekdays, _ and for 
requiems; on certain great feasts they substitute the 
Anaphora of St. Gregory; that of St. Cyril is kept 
for Lent and Christmas Eve. This order is common 
to the Monophysite and TJniate Copts. Very soon 
after the Arabs conquered Egypt (641) their lan- 
guage became the only one used even by the Chris- 
tians; in less than two centuries Coptic had become 
a completely dead language. For this reason the 


rubrics of the Coptic liturgical books have for a long 
time been written in Arabic as well; sometimes 
Arabic translations of the prayers are added too. 
The books needed for the Liturgy are the Khulap 
(evxoX&ytov) j Kutmarus (/car^t M^pos), a lectionary 
containing the lessons from Holy^ Scripture, the 
Synaxar (crwa^dpiop) , which contains legends of 
saints, sometimes read instead of those from the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Book of the Ministry 
of the Deacons" (Brightman, Ixvii). The Coptic 
and Abyssinian Uniates have books specially printed 
for them, which differ from the others only inasmuch 
as the names of Monophysites are omitted, that of 
Chalcedon is inserted, and the Filioque is added to 
the Creed. The Orthodox Church of Egypt has long 
sacrificed her own use for that of Constantinople. 
For a time after the Monophysite schism she stiU 
kept the Liturgy of St. Mark in Greek. But there 
were very few Orthodox left in the country; they were 
nearly aU officials of the Imperial government, and, 
after the Arab conquest especially, the influence of 
Constantinople over them, as over the whole Ortho- 
dox world, grew enormously. So eventually they 
followed the (Ecumenical Patriarch in their rites as 
in everything else. The Orthodox Patriarch of 
Alexandria even went to live at Constantinople under 
the shadow of Caesar and of Caesar's Court Bishop. 
The change of liturgy took place at the end of the 
twelfth century. Theodore Balsamon says that at 
that time a certain Mark, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
came to Constantinople and there went on celebrat- 
ing the Liturgy of his own Church. The Byzantines 
told him that the use of the most holy CEcumenical 
throne was different, and that the Emperor had 
already commanded all Orthodox Churches through- 
out the world to follow that of the Imperial city. 
So Mark apologized for not having known about this 
law and conformed to the Byzantine use (P. G., 
CXXXVIII, 954). Since then the Greek Liturgy of 
St. Mark has no. longer been used by anyone. It 
remains to be seen whether, now that the Orthodox 
Church of Jerusalem has begun to make some small 
restoration of her own use (see Antiochene Liturgy), 
the very determined and strongly anti-Phanariote 
prelate who rules the Orthodox Church of Egypt 
(Lord Photios of Alexandria) will not revive, at any 
rate for one day in the year, the venerable liturgy of 
his own see. 

Dissertations. — Besides the introductions and notes in 
Renaudot, Brightman, Swainson, Probst, Neale, Lord 
Bute (op. cit.), Probst, Liturgie des IV. Jahrhunderta (Mhns- 
ter, 1893), 106-124, reconstructions from St. Athanasius, 
Pseudo-Dionysius, etc.; Butler, The Ancient Coptic Churches 
of Egypt (Oxford, 1884); Ewetts and Butler, The Churches 
and Monasteries of Egypt (Oxford, 1895); Ewetts, Rites of the 
Coptic Church (London, 1888); Ludolf, Historia jEthiopica 
(FraiJifort, 1681); Le Brun, Explication de la Mease (Pans, 
1788), IV, 469-518, 519-579; Bent, The Sacred City of the 
Ethiopians (London, 1893). 

Adrian Fortes cub. 

Alexian Nuns. — Early in the fiifteenth century 
religious women began to be affiliated to the Alexian 
Brotherhood (see below). These sisters adopted the 
Rule of St. Augustine and devoted themselves to the 
same corporal works of mercy as those of the Brothers 
of St. Alexius, or Cellites. Their habit is black, with a 
mantle of the same colour and a white cap, whence 
their common name of “black sisters". The black, 
or Cellitine, sisters at present have their mother- 
house at Cologne. They are not represented in the 
list of religious women established in the United 
States and Canada. 

ScHLossEB in Kirchenlex. 

Aleidans, or Cellites, a religious institute oiv con- 
gregation, which had its origin at Mechlin, in Brabant, 
in the fifteenth century, during the terrible ravages 
of a pest called the “black death". Certain laymen 
united under the guidance of a man named Tobias 
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to succour the plague-stricken, without taking any 
vows or adopting a rule of life. One of their most 
obvious actions being the burial of those who died 
from the plague; they were known as “Cellites” 
(Lat. cella, a cell, and hence, a grave). Later on, 
they chose as their patron, Alexius, a saint who 
served many years in a hospital at Edessa in Syria; 
and thenceforth they called themselves the Alexian 

Brothers. They 
spread rapidly 
through Germany, 
Brabant*, Flanders, 
and other countries. 
As they were also 
styled Lollhorden 
(Old Germ, hlloriy 
to sing softly) from 
their chants for the 
dead, they have con- 
sequently been some- 
times confounded 
with the Wyclifian 
sect of heretics, the 
Lollards. They did 
not escape calumny 
and persecution, as 
appears from the 
Bull “ Ad Audientiam 
Nostram” (2 Dec., 
1377) which Gregoiy 
XI sent to the Ger- 
man bishops, especi- 
ally those of Col- 
ogne, Trier, and 
Mainz, forbidding 
and enjoining punish- 
This was followed by 



Alexian Brother 


annoyance of the CeUites 
ment for their persecutors. 

Bulls of a similar tenor from Boniface IX (7 Jam, 
1396), Eugenius IV (12 May, 1431), Nicholas V, and 
Pius II, In 1469, the mother-house at Aix-la- 
ChapeUe voiced the general feeling of the Brothers 
in asking the Prince Bishop of Li^ge, Louis de 
Bourbon, to raise that house to a convent of the 
Order of St. Augustine. This request was granted, 
and Father Donainicus Brock and nve of the Brothers 
took the solemn vows of religious. This step and the 
revised constitution of the Order were confirmed by 
Pius IX (12 Sept., 1870). 

The Alexian Brothers have four hospitals in the 
United States. The first was built in Cmcago, 1866; 
destroyed by the great fire, 9 Oct., 1871, and rebuilt 
the following year. The second, erected at St. Louis 
in 1869, covers an acre with its departments for the 
insane, nervous diseases, and inebriates. The third 
is at Oshkosh, Wis. (1880). The fourth was built at 
Elizabeth, N. J., on land given for that purpose by 
Right Rev. Bishop Wigger. Competent surgeons and 
physicians attend to the patients, and the Brothers 
are nurses and do the housework of the hospitals. 

Bishop Vaughan of Salford, England (later, Cardi- 
nal), invited the Alexian Brothers to take charge of 
a new home and hospital in his diocese, which led 
to their establishing themselves in England in June, 
1875. Dr. Lacy, Bishop of Middleborough, secured 
them for his diocese in 1884. In 1885, the Brothers 
established a Province of their Order and a novitiate 
in the United Kingdom. The latter, first attached 
to St. Mary^s Convent, Newton Heath, Manchester, 
was later transferred to Twyford Abbey, near Ealing, 
which the Alexian Brothers had purchased. In 
England they do not have any asylums for the care 
of the insane, as in Germany, Belgium, and America. 
The English establishments are only for the aged 
and infirm. 

Steele, Monasteries and Religious Houses of Great Britain 
and Ireland (London, 1903), 1(>-13; cf. Brief History of the 
Alescian Brothers (Chicago), _ t j t-> 

John J. a' Becket. 
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Alexis Palconieri, Saint, b. in Florence, 1200; 
d. 17 February, 1310, at Mount Senario, near Flor- 
ence. He was the son of Bernard Falconieri, a mer- 
chant prince of Florence, and one of the leaders of 
the Republic. His family belonged to the Guelph 
party, and opposed the Imperialists whenever they 
could consistently with their political principles. 
Alexis grew up in the practice of the most profound 
humility. He joined the Laudesi, a pious con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Virgin, and there met the 
six future companions of his life of sanctity. He 
was favoured with an apparition of the Mother of 
God, 15 August, 1233, as were these companions. 
The seven soon afterwards founded the Order of the 
Servites. With consistent loyalty and heroism 
Alexis at once abandoned all, and retired to La 
Camarzia, a house on the outskirts of the town, and 
the following year to Mt. Senario. With character- 
istic humility, he traversed, as a mendicant, in quest 
of alms for his brethren, the streets of the city 
through which he had lately moved as a prominent 
citizen. So deep and sincere was his humility that, 
though he lived to the great age of one hundred and 
ten years, he always refused to enter the priesthood, 
of which he deemed himself unworthy. The duties 
of our Saint were confined principally to the material 
needs of the various communities in which he lived. 
In 1252 the new church at Cafaggio, on the outskirts 
of Florence, was completed under his care, with the 
financial assistance of Chiarissimo Falconieri. The 
miraculous image of the Annunciation, still highly 
venerated in Italy, had its origin here. St. Juliana 
Falconieri, his niece, was trained in sanctity under 
his personal direction. The influence exerted on 
his countrymen by Alexis and his companions may 
be gathered from the fact that in a few years ten 
thousand persons had enrolled themselves under the 
banner of the Blessed Virgin in the Servite Order. 
At ^ his death he was visited by the Infant Jesus in 
visible form, as was attested by eye-witnesses. 
His body rests near the church of the Annunciation, 
in Florence. Clement XI declared Alexis worthy 
of the veneration of the faithful, 1 December, 1717, 
and accorded the same honour to his six companions, 
3 July, 1725. 

AnnaL Ord. Serv. B. M, Virg. (Florence, 1729); Lei>oux, 
Hist, of the Seven Holy Founders (London, 1889); Acta SS. 
Feb. 17 (Paris, 1880). 

Augustine McGinnis. 

Alexius, Saint and Confessor.— According to 
the most recent researches he was an Eastern saint 
whose veneration was transplanted from the Byzan- 
tine empire to Rome, whence it spread rapidly 
throughout western Christendom. Together with 
the name and veneration of the Saint, his legend was 
made known to Rome and the West by means of 
Latin versions and recensions based on the form 
current in the Byzantine Orient. This process was 
facilitated by the fact that according to the earlier 
Syriac legend of- the Saint, the ‘‘Man of God”, of 
Edessa (identical with St. Alexius) was a native of 
Some. The Greek legend, which antedates the ninth 
century and is the basis of all later versions, makes 
Alexius the son of a distinguished Roman named 
Euphemianus. The night of his marriage he se- 
cretly left his father’s house and journeyed to Edessa 
in the Syrian Orient where, for seventeen years, he 
led the life of a pious ascetic. As the fame of his 
sanctity grew, he left Edessa and returned to Rome, 
where, for seventeen years, he dwelt as a beggar 
under the stairs of his father’s palace, unknown to 
his father or wife. After his death, assi^ed to the 
year 417, a document was found on his body, in 
which he revealed his identity. He was forthwith 
honoured as a saint and his father’s house was con- 
verted into a church placed under the patronage 
of .^exius. In this expanded form the legend is 
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first found in a hymn (canon) of the Greek hym- 
nographer Josephus (d. 883). It also occurs in a 
Syrian biography of Alexius, written not later than 
the ninth century, and which presupposes the exist- 
ence of a Greek life of the Saint. The latter is in 
turn based on an earlier Syriac legend (referred to 
above), composed at Edessa between 450 and 475. 
Although in this latter document the name of Alexius 
is not mentioned, he is manifestly the same as the 
‘^Man of God’^ of whom this earlier Syriac legend 
relates that he lived in Edessa during the episcopate 
of Bishop Rabula (412-435) as a poor be^ar, and 
solicited alms at the church door. These he di\uded 
among the rest of the poor, after reserving barely 
enough for the absolute necessities of life. He died 
in the hospital and was buried in the common grave 
of the poor. Before his death, however, he re^^ealed 
to one of the church servants that he was the only 
son of distinguished Roman parents. After the 
Saint^s death, the servant told this to the Bishop. 
Thereupon the grave was opened, but only his pau- 
per’s rags were now found therein. How far this 
account is based on historical tradition is hard to 
determine. Perhaps the only basis for the stoiy is 
the fact that a certain pious ascetic at Edessa lived 
the life of a beggar and was later venerated as a 
saint. In addition to this earlier Syriac legend, the 
Greek author of the later biography of St. Alexius, 
which we have mentioned above as having been 
written before the ninth century, probably had in 
mind also the events related in the life of St. John 
Calybata, a young Roman patrician, concerning 
whom a similar story is told. In the West we find 
no trace of the name Alexius in any martyrology or 
other liturgical book previous to the end of the 
tenth century; he seems to have been completely 
unknown. He first appears in connection with St. 
Boniface as titular saint of a church on the Aventine 
at Rome. On the site now occupied by the church 
of Sant’ Alessio there was at one time a dtaconm, 
i. e. an establishment for the care of the poor of 
the Roman Church. Connected with this was a 
church which by the eighth centu^ had been in ex- 
istence for some time and was dedicated to St. Boni- 
face. In 972 Pope Benedict VII transferred the 
almost abandoned church to the exiled Greek met- 
ropolitan, Sergius of Damascus. The latter erected 
beside the church a monastery for Greek and Latin 
monks, soon made famous for the austere life of its 
inmates. To the name of St. Boniface was now 
added that of St. Alexius as titular saint of the 
church and monastery. It is evidently Sergius and 
his monks who brought to Rome the veneration of 
St. Alexius. The Oriental Saint, according to his 
legend a native of Rome, was soon very popular 
with the folk of that city. Among the frescoes exe- 
cuted towards the end of the eleventh century in 
the Roman basilica of St. Clement (now the lower 
church of San Clemente) are very interesting rep- 
resentations of events in the life of St. Alexius. His 
feast is observed on the 17th of July, in the West; 
in the East, on the 17th of March. The church of 
Sts. Alexius and Boniface on the Aventine has been 
renovated in modem times but several medieval 
monurnents are still preserved there. Among them 
the visitor is shown trie alleged stairs of the house of 
Euphemianus under which Alexius is said to have livei 

Acta SjS., Jtdy, IV, 238 sqq.; Arialecta Bollandiana, XIX, 
241 sqq. (1900); Duchesne, Leg Ugendeg chreHenneg de VAventin; 
Noteg gur la topographie de Rome au moym-dge, N. VI I ^ in 
langeg d’arckeol. et d’higt., X, 234 sqq. (1890); Amiand, La 
I4gende Syriaque de S. Alexis^ V Homme de Dteu (Paris, 1899); 
Konhad von WtRZBURG, Dog Lehen deg hi. Alexius (Berlin, 
1808); Massmann, St. Alexiug Lehen ((^uedlinburg and Leipzig, 
1843); Nerinius, Be templo et coenohio Sanctorum Bonifatii et 
Alexii (Eome, 1752); Butler, Lives, 17 July. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Alfield, Thomas. See Thomas Alfield, Blessed. 

Alfieri, Count Vittorio, the greatest tragic poet 


of Italy; b. at Asti (Piedmont), 17 January, 1749; 
d. at Florence, 8 October, 1803. He was the son of 
Count Antonio Alfieri and Monica Maillard de Tour- 
non. His training (1758-66) at the Regia Academia 
of Turin, where, owing to his father’s early death, 
he had been placed by his uncle, Count Benedetto 
Alfieri, bore no fruit. Recklessly plunging into the 
wurld at the age of sixteen, the uncontrolled master 
of a considerable fortune, after a short service in the 
Piedmontese army, he took to travelling all over 
Europe without any definite aim in view, urged on 
by an overwhelming spirit of unrest. Thus he spent 
his best years in disreputable intrigues, profitless 
roving, and the promiscuous reading of unw^orthy 
literature. French he knew well enough, but of his 
native tongue he had little more than a colloquial 
smattering. His real education was to begin soon 
after his twenty-ninth year, when his hitherto dor- 
mant genius suddenly kindled in him an indomitable 
literary ambition, which first caused him to delve 
into Italian, then into Latin, and, nineteen years later, 
into Greek with sturdy courage and unflagging per- 
severance. Italy lacked a tragic literature worthy 
of the name. Alfieri created it. Having settled at 
Florence in 1778, he contracted there an intimacy 
with Louisa von Stolberg-Gedern, Countess of Albany, 
the vdfe of Charles Edward Stuart, the Pretender. 
In 1792, when debauchery had brought the latter to 
his grave, the Countess began to share the poet’s 
home. The criticisms of society were ignored and 
the lovers lived unwedded to the end. The poet’s 
religious feelings, however, always appeared strong 
and sincere. He died after receiving the sacraments 
of the Church and was buried in Santa Croce, where 
a monument by Canova marks his grave. 

Alfieri’s literary production, begun in 1778, was 
laborious and voluminous. His fame rests mainly 
on twenty-two tragedies, viz.: ^'Filippo,’' ^^Polinice,” 
— both based on an extremely weird plot and ex- 
hibiting at times the beginner’s hand; ‘^Antigone,” 

Virginia,” ^'Agamennone,” showing greater poetic 
finish and maturer artistic skill; *‘Oreste,” “Ros- 
munda,” ‘^Ottavia,” '^Timoleone,” “Merope,” — in 
which the author is at his best- Maria Stuarda,” a 
little below the standard previously set; ''La Con- 
giura dei Pazzi,” full of vigour and poetic impetus; 
‘'Don Garzia,” "Saul,” this being his masterpiece; 
"Agide,” "Sofonisba,” "Bruto Primo,” "Mirra,” 
rich in striking effects; "Bruto Secondo,” "Abele,” 
"Alceste Seconda,” and "Antonio e Cleopatra,” 
which closed his repertoire. Alfieri ’s tragedies have 
been said to be cast in a form often constrained and 
pedantic. Even if this be true, the fault almost dis- 
appears when their forcefulness, freshness, sincerity 
of feeling, and inspiration are fully appreciated. 
Nor is the poet’s fame waning in the hearts of con- 
temporary Italy. His unrelenting hatred of tyraimy, 
ringing through every word and line, is now more 
than ever acknowledged to have been the strongest 
literary factor in Italy’s fight for political unity and 
independence. There is a complete edition of Al- 
fieri’s works in twenty-two volumes, by Capurro 
(Pisa, 1805-15). It contains, besides the tragedies, 
the "Vita di Vittorio Alfieri, scritta da esso,” the 
"Misogallo,” and sundry minor writings. 

The standard work on Alfieri is by Centopanti (Florence, 
1842). Tedeschi, Studi suite Tragedie di V, A. (Turin, 1876); 
Copping, Alfieri and Golloni; their Lives and Adventures 
(London, 1857); Pudbres, Lord Byron, ihe Admirer and Imi- 
tator of Alfieri, in Englische Studien, XXXIII, 40-83: Sulli- 
van, The Centenary of Alfieri at AsU in Scribner’s Magazine, 
XXXV, 224-233; and Berti, La voLonth ed il sentimento 
religioso nella vita e nelle opere di V. A. in ScritH Vari 
(Turin, 1892), I, 13; Alfieri 's Autobiography has found two 
American translators in C. E. Lester (New York, 1845), and 
W. D. Howells (Boston, 1890). 

Edoabdo San Giovanni. 

Alfieri, Pietro, a priest and at one time a Camal- 
dolese monk, b. at Rome, June, 1801; d. there 
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12 June, 1863. For many years the professor of sing- 
ing at the English College in Rome, he is remembered 
chiefly for his scientific writings and his collections 
of the music of the old masters. Perhaps his most 
valuable work is his ‘‘Raccolta di Musica Sacra” 
in seven large volumes, a reprint of the sixteenth- 
century church music, mostly by Palestrina, which 
was supplemented by later and smaller collections, 
such as “Excerpta ex celebrioribus de musicd viris” 
(Rome, 1840\ and “Raccolta di Motetti” (Rome, 
1841). On plain chant he published “Accompag- 
namento colF organo” (Rome, 1840); “Ristabilmento 
del canto e della musica ecclesiastica ” (Rome, 1843); 
“Saggio storico del canto Gregoriano” (Rome, 1845); 
‘^Prodrome sulla restaurazione de’ libri di canto 
Gregoriano” (Rome, 1857). He also translated into 
Italian Catel’s '‘Trait4 d’harmonie” and contributed 
to the ^‘Gazzetta musicale di Milano” and other 
periodicals many articles on church music of great 
value to the student. 

Grove, Diet, of Music and Musidana; Baker, Biog. Diet, 
of Muaiciana. 

J. A. VSlker. 

Alfonso de Alcala. See Polyglot Bible. 

Alfonso de Zamora, a converted Spanish Rabbi, 
baptized 1506; d. 1531. He revised the Hebrew 
text for Ximenes’s Polyglot Bible, translated the 
Chaldee paraphrase in it, and added the sixth vol- 
ume. He published also a work called ^Hntroduc- 
tiones Hebraicae” (Alcala, 1526). A. J. Maas. 

Alfonso of Burgos, b. of a noble family, in 
the city of that name; d. at Palencia, 8 December, 
1489. He was conspicuous for learning before his 
entrance into the Dominican order, early in life. 
His preacMng attracted the notice of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who selected him as royal confessor. On 
the recommendation of the latter, Alfonso was ap- 
pointed to the see of Cordova by Sixtus IV, 30 April, 
1477. Remaining there only four years, he was 
transferred to the Bishopric of Cuenca, and in 1484 j 
or according to Gams (Series Episcoporum, p. 64) 
in 1486, to Palencia. At the same time he held suc- 
cessively the olBflce of Grand Chaplain of the Court, 
Counsellor of the Catholic King, and President of the 
Council of CJastile. In the latter capacity he was 
instrumental in getting pecuniary grants from the 
crown for Columbus. During the years 1487 and 
1488 he obtained eight thousand pounds at various 
times for the fitting out of a fleet. In the absence of 
the king he exercised his right as President of the 
Council in giving orders for a payment of three thou- 
sand pounds to the discoverer. These duties did not 
hinder him from repairing many dilapidated churches 
of his diocese. He built, out of his own revenues, 
the Dominican convent of St. Vincent Ferrer at 
Palencia, in 1486. He takes a high rank_ in the 
history of Spanish education for completing the 
Collegium Sancti Gregorii at Valladolid, begun by 
King Alfonso the Wise (1252-84). Posterity justly 
calls him the founder of this famous college of his 
order. 

Tottron, Hommes iXlua. de Vordre de Bt. Dominiqite, III, 
693-697; Mandonnet, Lea dommicaina et la decouverte de 
I’Amirigue (Paris, 1893), 121 sgq.j Navarrettb, Coleccidn 
de loa viafea y descuhrimientoa one htcieron por mar los eapaHoles 
(Madrid, 1825), II, 4 sqq.; La F-oentb, Hiaioria de laa uni- 
versidadest colegioa y demda establedmientca de enseflanza en 
EapaHa (Madrid, 1885), II, 24, 

Thos. M. Schwektner. 

Alford, Michael, a Jesuit missiona^ in England 
during the persecution, b. in London in 1587; d. at 
St. Omers, 11 August, 1652. His real name was 
Griffith, and he sometimes passed as John Flood, 
the aliases being used to escape detection. He 
entered the novitiate at Louvain, in 1607, studied 
philosophy in the English College at Seville and 
theology at Louvain, and was made a professed 


of the four vows (see Jesuits) in 1619. After his 
ordination, he was sent to Naples to minister to his 
fellow countrymen there, as well as to the British 
merchantmen and sailors who frequented that port. 
From thence he was sent to Rome, where he filled 
the office of Penitentiary from 1615 to 1620. He 
then became Socius to the Master of Novices, and, 
subsequently, Rector of the Society’s College at 
Ghent. In 1628, he went over to England and, 
immediately on his arrival at Dover, w'as seized as 
a priest. When restored to liberty he went to 
Leicestershire, w^here he laboured for nearly thirty- 
three years. His principal hiding place was at 
Combe, in Hereford, where a subsequent search re- 
vealed a considerable library, most probably made 
use of by him in his writings. He was the author 
of many important works, especially of the famous 
'^Armales Eeclesiastici et CJiviles Britannorum, Saxo- 
num, et Anglorum,” The ^'Britannia Illustrata” is 
attributed to him, but Sommervogel denies the 
authenticity of ^^The Admirable Life of St. Wine- 
fride”, also ascribed to him. To complete his 
“Annales” he received permission to pass over to 
the continent, but on arriving at St. Omers he was 
attacked by a fever and died. 

English Menology; Southwell; Paquot; De Backer, 
B'ibliothhque de la c. de j., I, 71; Poley, Records of the English 
Province, II, 299-308. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Alfred, or .ffllfred, the Great, King of the 
West-Saxons, b. Wantage, Berkshire, England, 849; 
d. 899, was the fifth son of Ethelwulf, or ^Ethelwulf, 
King of Wessex, and Osburh, his queen, of the royal 
house of the Jutes of Wight. When he was four 
years old, according to a stoiy which has been re- 
peated so frequently that it is generally accepted as 
true, he was sent by his father to Rome, where he 
was anointed king by Pope Leo IV. This, however, 
like many other legends which have crystallized 
about the name of Alfred, is without foundation. 
Two years later, in 855, Ethelwulf went on a pil- 
grimage to Rome, taking Alfred with him. This 
visit, recorded by Asser is accepted as authentic by 
modem historians. In 858 Ethelwulf died and Wessex 
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was governed by his sons, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and 
Ethelred, successively, until 871, when Alfred came 
to the throne. Nothing is known of his movements 
during the reigns of Ethelbald and Ethelbert, but 
Asser, speaking of him during the reign of Ethelred, 
gives him the title of Secundarius. In 868 he married 
Ealhswith, daughter of Ethelred, sumamed the 
Mickle, Ealdorman of the Gainas. The West- 
Saxons and the Mercians were then engaged in a war 
against the invading Danes and Alfred took an 
active part in the struggle. He ascended the throne 
during the thickest of this conflict, but before the 
end of the year he succeeded in effecting a peace. 
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probably by paying a sum of money to the invaders. 
Wessex enjoyed a measure of peace for a few years, 
but about 875 the Danes renewed their attacks. 
They were repulsed then, and again in 876 and 877, 
on each occasion making solemn pledges of peace. 
In 878 came the great invasion under Guthrum. 
For a few months the Danes met with success, but 
about Easter Alfred established himself at Athelney 
and later marched to Brixton, gathering new forces 
on the way. In the battle of Ethandiin (probably 
the present Edington, in Wiltshire) he defeated the 
Danes. Guthrum agreed to a peace and consented 
to be baptized. It is in connection with this struggle 
that many of the legends of Alfred have sprung up 
and been perpetuated — the story of the burnt cakes, 
the account of his \usit to the Danish camp in the 
guise of a harper, and many others. For fifteen 
years Alfred^s kingdom Tras at peace, but in 903 
the Danes who had been driven out made another 
onslaught. This war lasted for four years and re- 
sulted in the final establishment of Saxon supremacy. 
These struggles had another result, hardly less im- 
portant than the freedom from Danish oppression. 
The successive invasions had crushed out of exist- 
ence most of the individual kingdoms. Alfred made 
Wessex a rallying point for all the Saxons and by 
freeing the countiy of the invaders unwittingly 
unified England and prepared the way for the 
eventual supremacy of his successors. 

Popular fancy has been busy with other phases 
uf Alfred's career than that wmch is concerned with 
his military achievements. He is generally credited 
with establishing trial by jury, the law of “frank- 
pledge", and many other institutions wdiich were 
rather the development of national customs of long 
standing. He is represented as the founder of 
Oxford, a claim which recent research has dis- 
proved. But even the elimination of the legendary 
from Alfred’s history does not in any way mminish 
his greatness, so much is there of actual, recorded 
achievement to his credit. His own estimate of what 
he did for the regeneration of England is modest 
beside the authentic history of his deeds. He en- 
deavoured, he tells us, to gather all that seemed good 
in the old English laws, and adds: “I durst not 
venture much of mine own to set down, for I knew 
not what should be approved by those who came 
after us." Hot only did he codify and promulgate 
laws, but he looked, too, to their enforcement, and 
insisted that justice should be dispensed without fear 
or favour. He devoted his energies to restoring 
what had been destroyed by the long wars with the 
invaders. Monasteries were rebuilt and founded, 
and learned men brought from other lands. He 
brought Archbishop Plegmund and Bishop Wetfrith 
from Mercia; Grimbold and John the Old-Saxon 
from other Teutonic lands; Asser, John Scotus 
Erigena and many others. He not only encouraged 
men of learning, but he laboured himself and gave 
proof of his own learning. He translated into 
Anglo-Saxon: “The Consolation of Philosophy" of 
Boethius; “The History of the World" of Orosius; 
the “Ecclesiastical History" of Bede, and the 
“Pastoral Rule” and the “Dialogues" of St. Gregoiy 
the Great. The “Consolation of Philosophy" he 
not only translated but adapted, adding much of 
his own. The “Anglo-Saxon Chronicle”, the record 
of the English race from the earliest time, was in- 
spired by him. 

Bowker, Editor, Alfred the Great (London, 1899); Plummer, 
Ltfe of Alfred the Great (London, 1902); Schmid, The Gesetze d&r 
Angelkaohaen, 2d ed. (1858). Contemporary authorities are 
Idfe of Alfred by Asser and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
These and the later accounts by Ethelwerd, Simeon of Dur- 
ham, etc., can be conveniently studied in Conybeare, Alfred 
in me Chroniclers (1900). For Alfred’s writings see Bosworth, 
The Works of Alfred the Great (Jubilee edition, 1858, 2 vols ). 
Alfred’s laws are printed in Liebermann’s Laws of the Anglo- 
Saxons (1903). Among modern accounts see Pauli, Lxfe 
Off Alfred the Great, tr. Wright (1852); Lappenbbrg, England 


under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, tr, from the German by Thorpe 
(1881), II, Linga-rd, History of England, I; Knight, Life of 
King Alfred (1880). For a literarj’^ appreciation, see Brooke, 
History of English Literature to the Norman Conquest (London 
and New York, 1878). 

Thomas Gaffney Taaffe. 

Alfrida, Saint, virgin, and recluse, c. 795. 
This saint, whose name is variously written Elf- 
thritha, ^Elfieda, iElfthryth, Alfritha, Etheldreda, 
etc., was a daughter of King Offa of Mercia. Accord- 
ing to a late and not very trustworthy legend she 
was betrothed to St. Ethelbert, King of the East 
Angles, but when he came to the court of Offa to 
claim her, he was treacherously murdered by the 
contrivance of Cynethritha, Offa’s queen. After 
this Alfrida retired to the marshes of Crowland, 
where she was built into a cell and lived as a recluse 
to the end of her days. It is impossible not to sus- 
pect the existence of some confusion with ^Elfleda, 
another daughter of Offa, whose husband was also 
murdered by treachery. 

Acta SS., 2 August; Stubbs in Diet. Christ. Biog., II, 83, s. v. 
Elfthritha; ibid., 215 s. v. Ethelbert; Dunbar, Diet, of Sainted 
Women, I, 44; Stanton, Menology, 221. For Brompton’s 
account see the Bollandists and the works of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, III, 411-420. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Alfwold, Saint, Bishop of Sherborne, in Dorset- 
shire; d. 1058. Alfwold, or ^Elfwold, is a rather ob- 
scure English saint of whom we know little beside 
the few details preserved by William of Malmesbury 
(Gest. Pont., Bk. II, § 82). Alfwold had been a 
monk of Winchester and was consecrated Bishop of 
Sherborne in 1045, succeeding his own brother 
Brightwy. He gave great edification by the fru- 
gality of his way of life, which was in marked con- 
trast to the riotous banque tings which the example 
of the Danish monarchs had rendered popular at 
that epoch. He was very devout to St. Swithun, 
his old patron of Winchester, and also to St. Cuth- 
bert, to whose shrine at Durham he made a pil- 
grimage. He died while singing the antiphon of 
St. Cuthbert. He was, strictly speaking, the last 
Bishop of Sherborne, for after his death the see of 
Sherborne was united to that of Ramsbury. 

Acta SS., 25 March, III; Stanton, English Menology 
(London, 1892), 134. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Alger of Liege, a learned French priest, b. at 
Li6ge, about 1055; d. at Cluny, 1132. He studied 
at Lidge and was appointed Deacon of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. About 1100, he was made Canon of the 
cathedral of St. Lambert, where he remained for 
twenty years. In 1121, he retired to the Monastery 
at Cluny, and died there. He was well known as an 
ecclesiastical writer. A treatise directed against 
the heresy of Berengarius, “De sacramento corporis 
et sanguinis Domini" was highly esteemed by Peter 
of Cluny and Erasmus. He also wrote “Demiseri- 
cordiaet justitia", extracts from the Fathers with 
brief commentaries on them; a work on Free Will, 
and one on the “Sacrifice of the Mass”. This is 
contained in the “Collectio Scrip torum Veterum" 
of Angelo Mai. 

De sacramentis corporis et sanguine Domini (Louvain, 1847; 
Innsbruck, 1878); De misericordia et justitia, in Mart^ne's 
Thesaurus Anecdotorum (Paris, 1717), also in the collections 
of the brothers Fez, and also in Mabillon, P. L., 166; 1339. 

John J. a Becket. 

Alghero, an Italian diocese comprising twenty- 
two communes in the province of Sassari, and four 
in that of Cagliari, Archdiocese of Sassari. The city 
was built by the Doria of Genoa in 1102. In 1106 
John, Bishop of Alghero, assisted at the consecra- 
tion of the Church of the Trinity in Sacargia. After 
a long period of decadence, the see was renewed 
and confirmed by Julius II in his Bull of 1503. 
Pietro Parens,* a Genoese, became bishop; he was 
present at the Lateran Council in 1512, from the 
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first to the seventh session. It contains 20 parishes, 
71 secular priests, 54,300 inhabitants, 

C.'i.PPELLETTi, Le chiese d'ltalm ( Venice, 1866), XIII, 141; 
Gams, Series episcoporum ecclesice catholicoe (Ratisbon, 1873), 
832; M-\tth^i, Sardinia Sacra (Rome, 1758), 171. 

Ernesto Buonaixjti. 

Algiers (Icosium), The Archdiocese of, comprises 
the province of Algerie in French Africa. Its suffra- 
gans are the Sees of Oran and Constantine. In 1632, 
several missions were established in Algeria; soon 
after, an apostolic- vicar w^as installed there, who, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century had 
under him the pro-\dcar of Tunis and the prefect of 
Tripoli. The episcopal See of Algiers, founded in the 
second century at Icosium, did not survive the 
Arabic conquest. It was re-established in 1838 as a 
suffragan of the Archdiocese of Aix. Mgr. Antoine 
Adolph Dupuch (d. 1856) was its first bishop until 
1845, when he resigned and was succeeded by 
Mgr. Antoine Pavy (1846-66). On the death of the 
latter, Algiers became an archdiocese, with two 
newly-created sees (1867), Oran and Constantine, 


Algonquins. — ^The Indians knowm by this name 
were probably at one time the most numerous of 
all the North .'^erican tribes. Migrations, inter- 
marriages, political alliances, wholesale absorption 
of captives and desertions, how^ever, make it im- 
possible to fix the tribal limits -vnth any degree of 
exactness; yet the Algonquins may be said to have 
roamed over the country from what is now Kentucky 
to Hudson Bay, and from the Atlantic to the Miss- 
issippi and perhaps beyond. The Micmacs, Abe- 
nakis, Montagnais, Penobscots, Chippewas, Mas- 
coute^, Nipissings, Sacs, Pottowatomies, and 
Illinois, the Pequods of Massachusetts, the Mohegans 
of New York, the Lenapes of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, with many other minor tribes, may be 
classed among them. Linguistically and physically 
they have many unmistakable traits in common. 
John Eliot and Cotton Mather had a very poor idea 
of them and spoke of their condition as ^‘infinitely 
barbarous”.^ The early French missionaries gave 
more flattering accounts of their intellectual pow’er, 
their poetry, their oratory, their nobility of character. 
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for suffragans. Mgr. Charles Martial Allemand 
Lavigerie, Bishop of Nancy, became its first arch- 
bishop (d. 1893). The Church of Algiers honours in 
a special manner the memoiy of several holy con- 
fessors of the Order of Our Lady of Mercy for the 
Redemption of Captives founded in 1232 by 
St. Peter Nolasco. Among them are St. Peter Ar- 
mengaud (thirteenth century), confessor at Bougie, 
and St. Raymund Nonnatus (thirteenth century), 
confessor at Algiers. It cherishes also a particular 
veneration for the memories of Blessed Raymond 
Lully who died at Bougie in 1325, and the Ven- 
erable Geronimo, buried alive at Algiers in 1569. 
The Diocese of Algiers contained (end of 1905), 
220,843 inhabitants of European birth (exclusive of 
the army), 8 first-class; 101 second-class parishes and 
25 vicariates, formerly wdth State subventions. There 
were also 24 auxiliary priests. 

Dupuch, Pastes de VAfrigue chreiienne (Bordeaux, 1849); 
Grussenmbyer, Vingt-cinq annies d^ipiscopat en France, 
et en Afrique: documents hvographiques sur le Cardinal Lavigerie 
(Algiers, 1888); Chevalier, Topo^ibl. (Paris, 1894-99), 52. 

Georges Gotau. 


and even their mechanical skiU. In his “Indian 
Tribes of the United States”, though referring to 
somewhat more modem Indians, Drake rather 
shares the latter view, at least with regard to the 
Algonquins of Lake Superior. The name Algonquin 
seemed to be a general designation, and it is not cer- 
tain that they were united in a confederation at 
least in one as compact and as permanent as that of 
the Iroquois, who supplanted and cmshed them. 
Whatever union there was had given way before the 
whites arrived. It is regarded as one of the mistakes 
of Champlain that he espoused the cause of the 
Algonquins, whose power was not only waning but 
who were actually vassals of the Iroquois, and made 
war against the Iroquois, their enemies; a policy 
which, besides, threw the Iroquois wdth the English 
and resulted in so many bloody wars. In his Pref- 
ace to the “Jesuit Relations”, Thwaites is of the 
opinion that they have made a larger figure in our 
history than any other family, because through 
their lands came the heaviest and most a^ressive 
movement of white population, French and English; 
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but it is now believed that the number was never so Alighieri, Dante See Dante. 


great as was at first estimated by the Jesuit fathers 
and the earliest English colonists. A careful modern 
estimate is that the Algonquins at no time numbered 
over 90,000 souls and possibly not over 50,000. But 
as the actual number of Algonquins now living is 
in excess of that, it is more than likely that the early 
missionaries did not exaggerate and that there may 
have been nearly a quarter of a million of them, as 
some moderns still claim. The missions among 
them began 'with the Micmac tribe of Nova Scotia 
,and the Abenakis (q. v.) of Maine. The work at 
Tadoussac was contemporaneous with the first at- 
tempt at colonization; it extended north as far as 
Hudson Bay, and along the St. LavTence and Ottawa 
to the Great Lakes on whose shores the Algonquins 
were found, sometimes living with the Hurons who 
were kinsmen of the Iroquois. ^ The Chippewas, 
whom Raymbault and Jogues visited at Sault Ste. 
Marie in 1641, were Algonquins as were those whom 
Allouez (q. v.) later gathered together in his famous 
mission of La Pointe on Lake Superior. The Algon- 
quin language has been more cultivated than any of 
the other North American tongues. Its sounds are 
not difficult to catch, its vocabulary is copious and 
its expressions clear. The early missionaries called 
it the “Indian court language. It was the most 
widely diffused and most fertile in dialects of all the 
Indian tongues. “It was spoken, though not exclu- 
sively says Bancroft, “in a territory that extended 
through sixty degrees of longitude and more than 
twenty degrees of latitude.^' This facilitated to some 
extent the work of the missionaries. Eliot translated 
the Bible into Algonquin and Father Rasle (c[. v.) 
left an Abenaki Dictionary which is the possession of 
Harvard University. In recent days. Bishop Baraga 
(q. V.) of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, has written a 
remarkable series of works such as the Ojibway 
Catechism, prayer book, hymn book, extracts 
from the Old and New Testament, the Gospels of 
the year, and a grammar and dictionary. They 
regarded Manabozho, or the Great Hare, as their 
ancestor, and the tribe that bore his totem was en- 
titled to the greatest respect. He was the founder 
and teacher of the nation, the creator of the sun and 
moon, and the shaper of the earth. He still lives 
in the Arctic Ocean. The Supreme Spirit they called 
Monedo, or Manitou, to whom they ascribe some of 
the attributes of God, but who does not judge or 
punish evil doing. Bad actions are not considered 
as committed against him. There is an evil spirit 
who has to be propitiated, and besides him are many 
others who bring all temporal misfortunes. Hence 
the universal superstition, magic, sorcery, and the 
like. According to one authority the number of ' In- 
dians of Algonquin stock in 1902 was estimated at 
about 82,000 soffis, of whom 43,000 are in the United 
States, the remainder being in Canada with the ex- 
ception of a few refugees in Mexico. 

Drake, The Indian Tribes of the United States; Jesuit 
Relations; Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle-France. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Alienation of Church Property. See Property, 
Ecclesiasticax. 

Alife, a diocese made up of twelve communes in 
the province of Caserta, Archbishopric of Benevento, 
Italy. The name of a Bishop of Alife appears for 
the first time among the signatories of the Roman 
S^od of 499, in the time of Pope Symmachus 
(Clarus episcopm Ecclesice AUifance subscripsi — ) 
“Monumenta Germanise Historica,” auct. Antiquiss., 
XTI, 400. It contains 17 parishes, 60 priests, 
23,890 inhabitants. 

Cappelletti, Le chiese dJtalia (Venice, 1866), XIX, 89; 
TJghelli, Italia Sacra (Venice, 1722L VlII, 206; Gams, 
Series episcoporum Ecclesia catholicce (Ratisbon, 1873), 847; 
D’Avino, Cenni Storid (N.aples, 1820), 8. 

Ernesto Buonaixjti. 


Alimentation. — Support or mamtenance. Ali- 
ment in a broad sense means whatever is necessary to 
sustain human life: not merely food and drink, but 
lodging, clothing, care during sickness and burial. 
A parent is bound to supply such aliment to his 
child, and this whether it is of legitimate or illegiti- 
mate birth; and, if the latter, whether it is the Iruit 
of simple unlawful cohabitation, or of an adulterous, 
incestuous, or sacrilegious one. This is a duty im- 
posed by the natural law, personal and real, since it 
not only binds the father himself but is a claim upon 
his estate. The husband owes aliment to his wife, 
and children ow’-e it to their father and mother, and 
to other relatives who are in want. The Common 
Law of civilized countries determines all these du- 
ties. By the reli^ous profession the professed is 
incorporated into his order, and has a right to aliment 
from it; becoming a son, so to speak, of his monas- 
tery, he acquires the rights of the son of a family 
in his father's house. He retains this right even if 
he is shut up in another monastery to do penance 
there, or if he is expelled unjustly from his order; 
he is entitled to it while on trial for some charge, 
though this may result in his expulsion; but his sen- 
tence once pronounced and accepted, he can claim 
nothing from his monastery. 

Clerics must be assured of something that will sup- 
port them, since they cannot be promoted to major 
orders if they have no title guaranteeing them an 
honourable subsistence. As a matter of fact it has 
always been repugnant to the Church that one who 
exercises the holy minist^ should have to beg his 
bread or practise some undignified calling. Formerly, 
no one was ordained even to minor orders who had 
not some ecclesiastical charge in a church which pro- 
vided him with a suitable maintenance; the church 
for which he was ordained was called the “Title of 
Ordination'', and he himself was said to be “titled" 
(Intitidatus). Later, after it had become the cus- 
tom not only to give the tonsure, but also minor 
and major orders, without a title, Alexander III, in 
the Third Lateran Council, condemned bishops who 
should ordain deacons and priests without a title, 
to support such priests from the episcopal table if 
they came to want. Innocent III extended this dis- 
cipline to subdeacons, and it is since this that the 
“title of ordination" is exacted only for the major 
orders. The Council of Trent, Sess. XXI, ch. 2, 
“De ref.", maintained the necessity for the “title 
of ordination", and recognized three: a benefice, 
a patrimony, and a fixed income. Title in general is 
something that assures support for life to a cleric 
promoted to major orders. Even religious must 
receive some such assurance when they are ordained. 
Religious of solemn vows are ordained under the 
“Title of Poverty", or of “Religious Profession", 
and this assures them permanent support from the 
revenues of the monastery. Religious of simple vows 
are ordinarily ordained, by virtue of Apostolic in- 
dults, under the “Title of the Common Table", 
which assures them due support from the goods of 
the congregation to which they belong. Should they, 
through an indult of secularization, be permitted to 
withdraw from their religious family, they may not 
do so until they have been accepted by some bishop 
and are provided with a title that offers them a re- 
spectable living. 

Secular clerics will be secured against need when 
they are ordained, by the title of a benefice, patri- 
mony, or stable income. By the title of a benefice 
the cleric promoted to major orders is provided with 
a perpetual ecclesiastical office, the revenue from 
which suffices for his proper support. By the title 
of patrimony, the ordained clerk, having personal 
property gives a ^arantee to his bishop that, in 
case he should not be provided with an ecclesiastical 
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benefice, he can support himself fitly for life out of 
his own fortune. By the title of pension, or stable 
provision, some one pledges himself to pro\fide for 
the priest ordained, should he fall into indigence. 
These three titles do not avail in missionary coun- 
tries, either because there are no ecclesiastical bene- 
fices in such regions, or that personal fortunes are 
rare, or that there are few willing to bind themselves 
to supply permanent support for a cleric. This is 
why the Congregation of Propaganda, in a celebrated 
instruction sent to countries dependent on it, per- 
mits bishops to ordain priests under “title of the 
mission”. By this title, the acolyte before receiving 
the subdeaconship, promises under oath, that, once 
ordained, he will not enter any religious order or 
congregation, without permission of Propaganda, and 
that he will live in the diocese under the jurisdiction 
of the bishop, employing himself in the service of 
the mission. The clerk so ordained is a charge on 
the diocese for which he has been ordained, which 
assures him a respectable support if through infirm- 
ity or incapacity he chance to fall into poverty. It 
should be remarked here that a priest ordained un- 
der the title of the mission has a right to his sup- 
port, even when, through his own fault, he h^ become 
unworthy of filing an ecclesiastical position. The 
Congregation of Propaganda in a response to the 
Bishop of Natchez, 4 February, 1873, shows clearly 
that the priest cannot be deprived of his means of 
support, unless, after repeated warnings, he refuses 
to amend, and falls into contumacy. Grave offences 
committed by him such as may even justify his dep- 
osition from office, will not warrant the bishop in 
refusing him means of support. He will, of course, 
have no right to the pension from the benefice from 
which he has been deposed, but should he wish to 
amend, the Church, like a compassionate mother, in- 
stead of turning him into the street will supply him 
with his daily bread, and will endeavour to bring 
him to a realization of his evil courses and conse- 
quent penance. 

This obligation of providing for priests ordained 
under “title of the mission” creates a somewhat 
heavy burden for dioceses. In these countries, es- 
pecially the United States and Canada, the bishops 
have been forced to devise some way of satisfying 
this demand of their pastoral charge. In virtue of 
a special power of the Congregation of Propaganda, 
they can grant to the priest or missiona.ry who re- 
signs his parish or mission, on account of infirmity, 
a pension drawn from the revenues of the parish 
or mission, to be paid by his successor in it. For a 

E riest to have a claim to such pension, (1) he must 
ave resigned because of infirmity; (2) he must 
have been ten years in the parish or mission; and 
(3) the pension must not exceed a third of the rev- 
enues of the parish or mission.^ Moreover, bishops 
have encouraged among the priests the foimdation 
of “Clerical Funds”, whose purpose is to afford 
pecuniary assistance during their life to members 
who become infirm and consequently^ incapable of 
fulfflling an ecclesiastical charge. Priests in good 
health belonging to the diocese enter into these so- 
cieties, and the members contribute something every 
year to the “Clerical Fund”. The society is ad- 
ministered by a bureau of which it is customary for 
the bishop to be the president, while the directors 
are priests chosen by members of the society. The 
amount disbursed to needy members depends on the 
contributions received and varies with different 
places. As fallen priests who haye repented cannot 
be abandoned, the bishops provide for them either 
by founding houses of retreat in which they can do 
penance, or by sending them to mqn^teries, where, 
under the watchful care of holy religious they may, 
by reflecting on the sanctity of their state, cause the 
grace of ordination to revive. 


PuTZER, Commentatium in fac, apostol, (5th ed. 1898), num. 
211; Cone. BalHmorenae III, dec. De sacerdoU infirmis et 
lapsis; Gaspabri, De Sacra Ordinatione (1893), I, n. 584 sqq.; 
Ferraris, Biblioth. Canon, s. v. Ahmenta. 

Joseph N. Gignac. 

Alimony (Lat., alimonia^ nutriment, from alere, 
to nourish), in the common legal sense of the wnrd, 
is the allowance which by order of the court a hus- 
band pays to his 'vvife for her maintenance while 
she is living separately from him, or the allowance 
or provision ordered by the court to be paid by her 
former husband to a divorced woman. There are 
two kinds of alimony, the one kind, alimony pendente 
lite, being an allowance to the wife pending a suit 
between herself and her husband, and the other the 
allowance or provision after suit, and which is known 
as permanent alimony. Exclusive jurisdiction of 
matrimonial causes was in England formerly vested 
in ecclesiastical courts. These courts, notwith- 
standing the English common law, by which the prop- 
erty of a wife became on marriage the property of 
her husband, assigned to a wife who was compelled 
to live apart from her husband a portion of his 
income for her maintenance or alimony. Regulating 
their action by the canon law, these courts confined 
themselves to two general classes of matrimonial 
cases: suits for separation (divorce a mensd et toro), 
and suits to have a marriage declared void from the 
beginning. Alimony pendente lite might be allowed 
in a suit belonging to either class, but permanent 
alimony in a suit for separation only. For, being 
incidental to marriage, alimony was not allowed in 
a decree declaring a marriage to have been void 
from the beginning. Non-payment by the husband 
subjected him to excommunication, a judgment of 
the ecclesiastical court which the executive depart- 
ment of the civil government enforced through its 
oflficer, the sheriff, to whom was issued the writ 
de excommunicato capien<h, reciting that “potestas 
regia sacrosanctae ecclesiae in querelis suis deesse 
non debet (Registrum omnium brevium, 65). And 
so it is said that under the appellation of estovers, 
collection of alimony was enforced through writ 
de estoveriis hahendis. In 1857, jurisdiction in matri- 
monial cases was taken by statute from the eccl^ 
siastical courts, and the court of divorce and matri- 
monial causes, with power to grant absolute divorce, 
was established. In none of the states of the United 
States have matrimonial cases been confided to 
ecclesiastical courts. The courts in the several 
states having jurisdiction to award alimony in matri- 
monial cases and the circumstances under which it 
may be awarded are to be ascertained from the con- 
stitution, the statutes, and the decisions of the courts 
of each state. By the ancient Roman law there was 
allowed on behalf of a pupil against an unfaithM 
tutor or curator a proceeding in which the pupil 
might obtain what has been termed alimony. In 
this proceeding it became the prsetor's duty to fix 
the character and amount of the pupil’s expenses, 
“decemere alimenta^', ‘"and if”, remarks Cumin (“A 
Manual of Civil Law”, 2d ed., London, 1865, 79), 
“the tutor appeared and falsely alleged that the 
pupil’s means would not allow alimony to 1^ de- 
creed, he would be removed as suspectus and delivered 
to the Prcefectus urbis for punishment.” The Civil 
Code of the State of Louisiana contains a very broad 
definition of alimony as a claim for support. The 
term has been used in English literature in the gen- 
eral sense of nourishment.^ Thus,^ Jeremy Taylor 
refers to the Sacraments being considered “spiritual 
alimony.” See “A New Enghsh Dictionary on His- 
torical Principles,” by J. A. H. Murray, Oxford, 
New York, 1888, s. v. “Alimony.” 

Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, I, xy, 
441 III, vii, 94 (Philadelphia, 1869); Kent, Commen ^ rT^s 
cm American Law, Part IV, x^i, 99 (Philadelphm, 1889); 
Manby et at. vs. Scott, 1 Lbvinz Bep. 4 (Salkeld’s tr.); Aiton., 
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2 Shower’s Rep. 282; Bishop, New Commentaries on Mar- 
riage, Divorce and Separation (Chicago, 1891), I, § 1386 and 
note 1, II, §§ 855, 887, 925; Burn, The Ecclesiastical Law, (9th 
ed , London, 1842), 508, s, v. Marriage; Phillimore, The 
Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of England (2d ed., London, 
1895), 638, 642; Merrick, Revised Civil Code of the State of 
Louisiana (New Orleans, 1900), art. 230; for Scotch law, 
Wvtson-Bell, Dictionary and Digest of the Law of Scotland, 
(Edinburgh, 1890) s, v. Aament, 

Charles W. Sloaxe. 

Aliturgical Days. — This term, though not recog- 
nized by any English dictionaiy, has lately come into 
use as a convenient designation for those days on 
which the “liturgy”, i. e. the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Eucharist, is not allowed to be celebrated. The 
term is warranted by modern Greek example (dXeiTovp- 
yriTLKdSfliturgm carens dies — Nilles, “ Calendarium ”, 
II, 743 — though akeLrovpyrjala under the Empire 
commonly meant exemption from public burdens), 
and the conception is much more familiar among 
the Eastern Churches than in the West. In the 
Roman Rite, in fact, there is only one day in the year 
which is generally recognized as aliturgical. This is 
Good Friday, on which, as is well knovm, the Holy 
Sacrifice is not offered; since the so-called “ Mass of the 
Presanctified” which takes its place contains no 
prayer of consecration, and the sacred Host which 
is consumed by the celebrant is one that has been 
consecrated on the preceding day._ Strictly speak- 
ing, the Holy Saturday is also an aliturgic day in the 
West; for it is easy to show that the Mass which is now 
celebrated in the morning, after the blessing of the 
paschal candle and the font, belongs of right to the 
office of Easter Eve, and that in the early ages of 
the Church it was only celebrated after midnight at 
the close of the great Easter vigil In the Am- 
brosian Rite, stiU retained in the Church of Milan, 
all the Fridays of Lent are also theoretically alitur- 
gical, and no Mass is celebrated on those days in the 
cathedral or the parish churches (see the sketch of 
Ambrosian practices in Magani, “L’Antica Liturgia 
Romana”, Milan, 1897, I). But the prohibition is 
evaded by many of the clergy who on these days say 
their Mass in convents and other privileged chapels 
where the Roman Rite is followed. In the Russian 
Orthodox Church at the present day the whole of 
the seven weeks preceding Easter are aliturgical, 
except the Saturday and Sunday of each week. 
Amongst these aliturgical days, however, certain 
differences are made, for on some of them the “ service 
of the presanctified” (dKoXovdla rwv irpo-nyiacfiivav) 
is celebrated in the evening. These days are the 
Wednesday and the Friday of the first six weeks of 
Lent, a very few minor festivals, and the first three 
days of Holy Week. The feast of the Annunciation, 
whenever it falls, is a liturgical day, but if it chances 
to coincide with Good Friday the feast is transferred 
to Easter Week. 

Although we do not possess much which can be 
regarded as direct and clear evidence, there is every 
reason to believe that in early centuries of the Church 
aliturgical days were numerous both in East and 
West. In the beginning of things Mass seems to 
have been said only on Sundays and on the very' 
few festivals then recognized, or perhajjs on the anni- 
versaries of the martyrs, the bishop himself officiat- 
' ing. To these occasions we have to add certain davs 
of “stations” which seem to have coincided with the 
Wednesday and Friday fast then kept regularly 
throughout the Church. But there is considerable 
doubt whether the liturgy was always celebrated on 
these days of stations, and we have indications in 
Tertullian and other writers of a current of opinion 
which tended to regard the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice as inconsistent with the observance of a 
true and serious fast. In Alexandria in the fifth 
century we have direct testimony of the observances 
on certain fast days of all the rites which belonged 
|;p.the usual assembly of the faithful (synaxis), “with 


the exception of the celebration of the mysteries”. 
This probably points to some kind of Mass of the 
Fresanctified. A letter of Pope Innocent I (401-417) 
to Decentius of Eugubium makes it clear that no 
Mass was said in Rome on Good Friday and Holy 
Saturday, and some writers have -wished to draw 
the conclusion that the same was true of all Fridays 
and Saturdays throughout the year. In Spain 
Canon xxvi of the Council of Elvira (300) may be 
quoted as evidence that the faithful at that time 
fasted every Thursday evening to the Sunday morn- 
ing, and that the liturgy was probably celebrated 
during the vigil of the Saturday night as the fast 
drew to its close. No doubt this practice folio-wed 
the type of the Holy Saturday vigil. In the later 
centuries we can only be sure of certain isolated 
facts -which argue considerable diversity of usage. 
Dom Germain Morin has shown that at Capua, in 
the sixth century, and also in Spain, Mass was cele- 
brated during Lent only on the Wednesday and the 
Friday. It is probable that a similar rule, but in- 
cluding the Monday also, obtained in England in the 
days of Bede or even later (see “ Revue Benedictine”, 
1891, VIII, 529). At Rome we also know that down 
to the time of Pope Gregory II (715-731), the liturgy 
was not celebrated on Thursdays. In the East, 
Canon xlix of the Council of Laocucea (365?), laid it 
down “that it is not lawful to offer bread in Lent 
except on the Saturday and the Lord’s day”, while 
the Council of Constantinople (in Trullo), in 692, 
speaks explicitly of the liturgy of the presanctified 
and appoints it to be celebrated on all days of Lent, 
except the Saturday, the Sunday, and the feast of 
the Annunciation. 

Morin, in Diet d’arch. chrit, I, 1218-20; Nilles, 
Calendarvwm Manuale (Innsbruck, 1897), II, 251—253; Malt- 
ZBW, Liturgikon (Berlin, 1902), 163-194; Duchesne, Chris- 
tian Worship, tr. (London, 1903), 249; Allatius, De Missd 
Presanctificatorum (Pans, 1646), 12; Raible in Der Kaiholik 
(Mainz, Feb.-April, 1901). 

Herbert Thurston. 

All Hallows College, an institution devoted to the 
preparation of priests for the missions in English- 
speaking countries. In the year 1840 a young priest, 
the Reverend John Hand, who lived with a Vincen- 
tian community in Dublin without being bound by 
their rules, began to take a deep interest in the 
evangelization of his countrymen in English-speaking 
lands; and recognizing the homesteads of Catholic 
Ireland as excellent seed-beds of apostolic workmen 
— as, in a very true sense, petits sdminaires — he de- 
termined to consecrate his life to the foundation of 
a college destined exclusively for the education and 
equipment of missionaries. Such a project in the 
hands of one so young, unknown, and penniless, 
seemed chimerical; but Father Hand placed his 
trust in Heaven and in the traditional generosity of 
the Irish race. His first step was to go to Rome. 
There he received from Gregory XVi a Rescript 
expressing the “fullest approbation of so holy an 
undertaking”. Upon his return, aided by O’Connell, 
he obtained from the Corporation of Dublin a lease 
of a stately mansion on the north side of the city, and 
with it twenty-six acres of land which in the pre- 
Reformation days had belonged to the Priory of 
All Hallows (All Saints). On the 1st day of Novem- 
ber, 1842, with the advice and encouragement of the 
venerable Archbishop Murray, he formally opened 
the college and bestowed upon it its present aiv 
propriate name. For four years he continued Presi- 
dent, directing the studies, establishing the finances, 
and organizing the professional staff. Then, worn 
out by solicitudes and labours, especially by the 
weary work of collecting funds from house to house 
in the city, and from parish to parish in the country, 
he died in the spring of 1846, leaving to others the 
legacy of an ample harvest. A lofty and Celtic ideal 
had attracted and stimulated Father Hand. He 
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desired All Hallows be Apostolic, and to cease to 
exist, as soon as it ceased to be Apostolic.” He 
wished the professors to labour without stipend, and 
the students not only to be taught and boarded, 
but to receive every collegiate convenience, free of 
charge. The professors of the college throughout its 
history have been men of capacity and distinction, 
and men whose lives were according to Father Hand's 
desire, modelled upon the teaching and the example 
of M. Olier and St. Vincent de Pa^. Amongst those 
who gratuitously gave their services to All Hallows 
the following deserve special mention: Dr. Bartholo- 
mew Woodlock, Dr. Daniel Moriarty, Dr. Michael 
Flannery, Dr. Kugene O’Connell, Dr. George Conroy, 
Dr. James McDevitt, and Dr. Patrick Delany (Ho- 
bart), all of whom w^ere elevated in course of time 
to episcopal rank. To these should be added Dr. 
Thomas Bennet, Provincial of the Carmelites; Dr. 
Sylvester Barry, now Vicar-General of Sandhurst; 
Monsignor James O’Brien, Rector of St. John’s 
College in the University of Sydney; Dr. John 
McDevitt, author of the “ Life of Father Hand ”; 
Father Thomas Potter, and Mr. Henry Bedford, the 
last two distinguished converts and men of literary 
eminence. It has been the aim of the directors of 
All Hallows from the beginning to form missionaries 
of a practical type, men who would throw themselves 
with sympathy and zeal into the advancing civiliza- 
tion of the New World. In furtherance of this aim 
the studies, discipline, and general spirit of the 
college have been developed along certain definite 
lines. In an academic course of seven years three 
are devoted to physics, mental philosophy, lan- 
guages, and English literature; the remaining four 
years to Sacred Scripture, history, liturgy, canon 
law, sacred eloquence, and the science of theology. 
Throughout the entire period there are classes in 
elocution and in modern and Gregorian music. 
Examinations, written and oral, are held twice each 
year, supplemented by monthly revisions. Prayer, 
the sacraments, conferences, retreats, and friendly 
advice are the means used in the formation of char- 
acter. The students are encouraged to foster and 
strengthen the spontaneous spirit of piety, which is 
the heritage of most Irish children. They are also 
encouraged to develop health and mariliness by 
outdoor exercises and recreations, such as football, 
hurling, hockey, handball, tennis, cricket, athletic 
competitions, and long walks. In 1892, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Irish Episcopate, the 
Vincentian Fathers undertook the direction of the 
college, receiving at the same time the co-operation 
of several of the former professors. Two of these — 
Dr. William Fortune, President for a quarter of a 
century, and Dr. Timothy O’Mahony, Dean for al- 
most an equal period — fill respectively the senior 
chairs of moral and dogmatic theology. The entire 
teaching staff consists of fourteen professors, some 
of them Vincentians, some secular priests, and some 
laymen. From twenty to thirty students are or- 
dained priests each year on the feast of St. John the 
Baptist, and sent to various parts of the English- 
speaking world. For instance, last summer (1905) 
thirteen were ordained for the Australian mission, 
one for New Zealand, two for South Africa, seven 
for different dioceses of the United States, three^ for 
Canada, and one for England. The diocesan destina- 
tion of the missionaries varies each decade with the 
needs and advances of the Church; but, this fact 
apart, an easy computation shows that, during an 
existence of upwards of sixty years, All Hallows has 
sent about fifteen hundred priests to minister to the 
Irish ‘'of the dispersion” in different parts of the 
New World. It is worthy of note that this supply 
of missionaries has been maintained during a period 
when Ireland herself possessed few educational op- 
portunities, and while her population, under stress 


of famine and enforced expatriation, was dwindling 
from eight millions to half that number. At the 
pr^ent time about five hundred AU-Hallows-taught 
priests, including two archbishops and twelve bishops, 
are scattered throughout Great Britain, the British 
Colonies, the United States, and the Argentine 
Republic. 

See All Hallows in All Hallows Annual (Dublin, 1902): Mc- 
Devitt, Life of Father Hand (Dublin, 1885). 

Thomas O’Donnell. 


All Saints, a feast of the highest rank, celebrated 
on the first of November, having a vigil and an 
octave, and giving place to no other feast. It is 
instituted to honour all the saints, known and un- 
known, and, _ according to Urban IV, to supply any 
deficiencies in the faithfuTs celebration of saints’" 
feasts during the year. In the early days the Chris- 
tians were accustomed to solemnize the anniversary 
of a martyr’s death for Christ at the place of martyr- 
dom. In the fourth century, neighbouring dioceses 
began to interchange feasts, to transfer relics, to- 
divide them, and to join in a common feast; as is 
shown by the invitation of St. Basil of Caesarea (397) 
to the bishops of the province of Pontus. Fre- 
quently groups of martyrs suffered on the same day, 
which naturally led to a joint commemoration. In 
the persecution of Diocletian the number of martyrs 
became so great that a separate day could not be 
assigned to each. But the Church, feeling that every 
martyr should be venerated, appointed a common 
day for all. The first trace of this we find in Antioch 
on the Sunday after Pentecost. We also find men- 
tion of a common day in a sermon of St. Ephrem 
the Syrian (373), and in the 74th homily of St. 
John Chrysostom (407). At first only martyrs and 
St. John the Baptist -were honoured by a special 
day. Other saints were added gradually, and in- 
creased in number w^hen a regular process of canoniza- 
tion -was established; still, as early as 411 there is 
in the Chaldean Calendar a “Commemoratio Con- 
fessorum” for the Friday after Easter. In the West, 
Boniface IV, 13 May, 609, or 610, consecrated the 
Pantheon in Rome to the Blessed Virgin and ah 
the martyrs, ordering an anniversary. Grego^ III 
(731-741) consecrated a chapel in the basilica of 
St. Peter to aU the saints and fixed the anniversary 
for 1 November. A basilica of the Apostles already 
existed in Rome, and its dedication was annually 
remembered on 1 May. Gregory IV (827-844) ex- 
tended the celebration on 1 November to the entire 
Church. The vigil seems to have been held as early 
as the feast itself. The octave was added by Six- 
tus IV (1471-84). 

Butler, Lives of the Saints; Lingard, The History and: 
Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church; Baring-Gould, Lives 
<4 the Saints; Binder, Allgemeine ReaUncyklopoedie; Binterim, 
Denkwurdigkeiten; Probst in Kirchenlex.^ Kellner, Heorto- 
logie; Nilles, Kalendarium Manuals utriusgue BcclesioB. 

Francis Mershman. 


All Souls College. See Oxford. 

All Souls’ Day. — The commemoration of all the 
faithful departed is celebrated by the Church on 
2 November, or, if this be a Sunday or a feast of the 
first class, on 3 November. The Office of the Dead 
must be recited by the clergy and all the Masses are 
to be of Requiem, except one of the current feast, 
where this is of obligation. The theological basis for 
the feast is the doctrine that the souls which, on de- 
parting from the body, are not perfectly cleansed 
from venial sins, or have not fully atoned for past 
transgressions, are debarred from the Beatific Vision, 
and that the faithful on earth can help them by 
prayers, almsdeeds and especially by the sacrifice of 
the Mass. In the early days of Christianity the 
names of the departed brethren were entered in the 
diptychs. Later, in the sixth century, it was cus- 
tomary in Benedictine monasteries to hold a com- 
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memoration of the deceased members at Whitsun- 
tide. In Spain there was such a day on Saturday 
before Sexagesima or before Pentecost, at the time 
of St. Isidore (d. 636). In Germany there existed 
(according to the testimony of Widukind, Abbot of 
Corvey, c 980) a time-honoured ceremony of pray- 
ing to the dead on 1 October. This was accepted 
and sanctified by the Church. St. Odilo of Climy 
(d. 1048) ordered the commemoration of all the 
faithful departed to he held annually in the monas- 
teries of his congregation. Thence it spread among 
the other congregations of the Benedictines and 
among the Carthusians. Of the dioceses, Liege was 
the first to adopt it under Bishop Notger (d. 1008). 
It is then found in the martyrology of St. Protadius 
of Besangon (1053-66). Bishop Otricus (1120-25) 
introduced it into Milan for the 15 October. In 
Spain, Portugal, and Latin America, priests on this 
day say three Masses. A similar concession for the 
entire world was asked of Pope Leo XIII. He 
would not grant the favour but ordered a special 
Requiem on Sxmday, 30 September, 1888. In the 
Greek Rite this commemoration is held on the eve 
of Sexagesima Sunday, or on the eve of Pentecost. 
The Armenians celebrate the passover of the dead 
on the day after Easter. 

Bahing-Gould, Lives of the Saints; Butler, Lives of the 
Saints (2 Nov.); Lingard, The History and Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church (reprint, London, 1899); Gummere, Ger- 
manic Origins (New York, 1892); Binder, Allgemeine Realen- 
cyklopoedie; Binterim, Denkwurdigkeiten; Kellner, Heorto^ 
hgie (Freiburg, 1901), 11, 180, 181; Probst in Kirckenlex.; 
Ringholz, Der hi, Odilo von Clurw (Bnienn, 1885); Nilles, 
Kalendarium Manuals utriusque Ecctesiae (2d ed., Innsbruck, 
1896). 

Francis Mershman. 

Allah, the name of God in Arabic. It is a com- 
pound word from the article, ’aZ, and ildh,^ divinity, and 
signifies ‘Hhe god’^ par excellence. This form of the 
divine name is in itself a sure proof that ildh was at 
one time an appellative, common to all the local and 
tribal gods, (gradually, with the addition of the 
article, it was restricted to one of them who took 
precedence of the others; finally, with the triumph 
of monotheism, He was recognized as the only true 
God. In one form or another this root occurs in 
all Semitic languages as a designation of the Divinity; 
but whether {55^ was originally a proper name 
pointing to a primitive monotheism, with sub- 
sequent deviation into polytheism and further 
rehabilitation, or w’as from the beginning an appella- 
tive which became a proper name only when the 
Semites had reached monotheism, is a much debated 
question. It is certain, however, that before the 
time of Mohammed, owing to their contact with 
Jews and Christians, the Arabs were generally mono- 
theists. The notion of Allah in Arabic theology is 
substantially the same as that of God among the 
Jews, and also among the Christians, with the ex- 
ception of the Trinity, which is positively excluded 
in the Koran, cxii: “Say God, is one God, the eternal 
God, he begetteth not; neither is he begotten and 
there is not any one like unto him.^' His attributes, 
denied by the heterodox Motazilites, are ninety-nine 
in number. Each one of them is represented by a 
bead in the Mussulmanic chaplet, while on the one 
hundredth and larger bead, the name of Allah itself 
is pronounced.^ ^ It is preposterous to assert with 
Cmtiss (Ursemitische Religion, 119) that the nomadic 
tribes of Arabia, consider seriously the Oum-el- 
Gheith, “mother of the rain’^, as the bride of Allah; 
and even if the expression were used, such symbolical 
language would not impair, in the least, the purity 
of monotheism held by those tribes. (Cf. Revue 
Biblique, Oct., 1906, 580 sqq.) Let it be noted that 
although Allah is an Arabic term, it is used by all 
Moslems, whatever be their language, as the name 
of God. 


D’Herbelot, Bihliothcque Orientale (Maastricht, 1776), 
s. V. Allah; Smith, The Religion of the Semites, f2d ed. 
London, 1901); Etudes sur les Religions Semitiques 

(Pans, 1903). 

R. Butin. 

Allahabad, The Diocese of, suffragan of the 
Archdiocese of Agra, India, is included between 28^^ 
and 30° north lat., and 77° and 88° long, east of 
Greenwich. It has an area of 150,000 square miles. 
East and west it is situated between the Archdioceses 
of Calcutta and Agra, and north and south between 
the Prefecture-Apostolic of Bettiah and the Hima- 
laya Mountains and Nagpur. The mission dates 
its origin from 1669, when the Right Rev. Dr. 
Matheus de Castro, an Indian from Goa by race, and 
a Brahmin by caste, was entrusted by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Propaganda with the spiritual care of 
the kingdom of the Great Mogul. This field of 
labom- was, however, too vast, and the labourers too 
few. Hence it was that, by a decree of Propaganda, 
the Prefecture of Tibet and adjoining countries was 
erected, in 1703, and entrusted to the Capuchin 
Fathers of the March of Ancona (Marca d’Ancona) 
Province. The Diocese of Allahabad is an offshoot 
of that prefecture, and its more or less complete 
history is as follows: The Vicariate- Apostolic of 
Patna (now Diocese of Allahabad) when founded was 
entrusted to the Capuchin Fathers. It was erected 
in 1845. The first vicar-apostolic was Dr. Ana- 
stasius Hartmann, O.M.C., who was nominated by 
Pope Gregory XVI. His consecration as titular 
Bishop of Derbe took place in the cathedral of Agra, 
13 March, 1846. Dr. Hartmann remained at his post 
tiU 16 August, 1849, in which year he was appointed 
Administrator-Apostolic of Bombay. He took charge 
of the new office the same year, and held it till 1854, 
when he was made vicar-apostolic. He ruled over 
the destinies of the Bombay Mission till June, 1858. 
When Dr. Athanasius Zuber, O.M.C., who had suc- 
ceeded Hartmann at Patna in 1849, resigned his 
office, the latter was nominated a second time Vicar- 
Apostolic of Patna, 24 January, 1860. The follow- 
ing year the provinces of Oudh were given by the 
Agra Mission to his vicariate. His death took place 
at Coorjee (Bankipore), 24 April, 1866. This zealous 
prelate, who spent ten hard years in organizing the 
Patna Mission, was born at Hitzkirch, a village in the 
canton of Lucerne in Switzerland, 24 February, 1803. 
He entered the Franciscan novitiate at the age of 
eighteen, and was ordained priest in 1826. As he 
had taught logic, natural philosophy, and theology 
for eleven years, he was deeply versed in those 
sciences and was quite in his element whenever any 
scientific subject was the topic of conversation. 
After Dr. Hartmann’s death. Father John Baptist 
of Malegnano became pro-vicar-apostolic. He was 
succeeded by Father Benedict of Assisi as adminis- 
trator, in 1867. On 9 February, 1868, Dr. Paul 
Josi, O.M.C., was elected Bishop of Rhodiopolis and 
Vicar-Apostolic of Patna. He was consecrated on 
28 June of the same year, but was transferred in 
1881 to the newly-erected Vicariate-Apostolic of the 
Punjaub. Dr. Francis Pesci, O.M.C., was chosen to 
take his place in the Patna Mission and consecrated 
on 14 Au^st, 1881. On the establishment of the 
hierarchy in India by His Holiness Pope Leo XIII, 

1 September, 1886, the Vicariate of Patna was con- 
stituted into the Diocese of Allahabad, of which 
Dr. Pesci then became the first bishop. On the 24th 
of February, 1887, the Papal Delegate, Monsignor 
Antonio Agliardi, solemnly proclaimed the establish- 
ment of the Catholic hierarchy in India, in St. Jo- 
seph’s cathedral, Allahabad, at a meeting attended 
by the vicars-apostolic of northern India. The same 
year, the newly-erected diocese parted with the dis- 
tricts of Darjeeling, Purneah, and the Pergunnas, in 
favour of the Calcutta Mission. The year 1890 was 
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remarkable for two important events in the historjr 
of Allahabad. The first was the holding of the 
Diocesan Synod in the cathedral. The second was 
that the mission was entrusted by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Propaganda to the Capuchin Province 
of Bologna, Italy. In 1892, the districts of Chupra, 
Mozafforpur, Darbhunga, Bettiah, and a part of the 
Bhagalpur and Munghyr districts, and the Kingdom 
of Nepal were made the Prefecture Apostolic of 
Bettiah and Nepal. On 9 July, 1896, Dr. Francis 
Pesci, Bishop of Allahabad, died at Lyons, France. 
Father Charles Gentili w^as chosen to be his successor, 
29 March, 1897. He was consecrated on 29 June 
of the same year and transferred to Agra, 27 August, 
1898. On the corresponding date of the following 
year. Father Victor Sinibaldi was nominated 
bishop, and consecrated, 30 November, 1899. His 
pastoral rule was short-lived, as he died, 5 January, 
1902. On the 10th and 12th of November, 1903, the 
first General Congress assembled at Allahabad, at 
which were present two archbishops, one bishop, 
two administrators-apostolic, one prefect-apostolic, 
three superiors-regular, thirty priests, and more than 
200 delegates. When Bishop Sinibaldi died. 
Father Petronius Gramigna ruled the diocese in the 
capacity of administrator, from 1902 to 10 August, 
1904, when he was nominated bishop, and conse- 
crated in St. Josephus cathedral, 18 October, 1904. 

The Catholic population of the diocese is 8,800, 
out of a total of 38,174,000, mostly composed of 
Mussulmans and Hindus. Benares, the sacred city 
of the latter, and the centre of their religious activity, 
lies within the limits of the diocese. There are in 
the mission 22 Capuchin Fathers, 3 secular priests, 
18 Christian Brothers, 2 Brothers of the Third Order 
of St. Francis, 74 nuns of the Institute of the B. V. M., 
9 Loretto nuns, 7 Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. There are six orphanages, male and female, 
with about 450 boys and girls. The number of edu- 
cational establishments is 4, consisting of colleges, 
convents, high schools, boarding- and day-schools, 
with 1 ,468 pupils of both sexes. 

Catholic Calendar and Directory of the Diocese of Allahahad; 
The Madras Catholic DirecU^; The Life of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Hartmann; Qiiadros Biographicos dos Padres lllustres 
de Goa, 

Manoel D'Sa. 

Allard, Paul, archaeologist and historian, b. at 
Rouen 15 September, 1841, admitted to the bar and 
practised law for a short time in his native city, 
where he became a judge of the civil court. His 
literary and historical tastes induced him to abandon 
his profession and devote himself to the study of the 
history of the Church in the first four centuries. He 
contributed frequently to the “Revue des Questions 
Historiques”, of which he became editor in 1904, 
and to various other publications. In 1874 he trans- 
lated Northcote and Brownlow's “Roma Sotterranea 
made many additions to it, and enriched it with 
valuable notes. An intimate acquaintance with 
Giovanni Battista De Rossi and his own studies 
along various lines, led him to undertake a his- 
tory of the persecutions suffered by the Christians 
at the hands of the Roman authorities. The work 
was planned on very broad lines and executed with 
a remarkable degree of minuteness and finality. 
The author was well fitted for his task; his sym- 
pathies were Catholic and his reading extensive; 
he had a minute knowledge of Christian archaeology, 
especially in regard to the Roman Catacombs; he 
had studied the condition of the Christian slaves, 
and had a thorough acquaintance with epigraphy 
and the administrative and constitutional histoiy 
of Rome. Above all he was well acquainted with 
the history and spirit of Roman law, and was com- 
petent to pronounce judgment on the delicate l^al 
questions involved in the history of the relations 


between the Christian Church and the Roman State 
during^ the era of the persecutions. On this sub- 
ject his researches have done much to elucidate 
difficult and debatable points, though his conclusions 
have not been generally accepted. The main idea 
of M. Allard's “History of the Persecutions’' is that 
the Christians were unjustly treated by the Roman 
authorities. He will not admit that there was any 
incompatibility between the spread of Christianity 
and the permanence of the Roman Empire, though 
the acceptance of Christianity by the people neces- 
sarily implied the final eradication of the old Roman 
cults and superstitions. The action of the Roman 
authorities he regards as ill-advised and brutal. 
Their treatment of the Christians arose from no 
reasons of statesmanship or adherence to traditional 
policy, but was based entirely on low and imworthy 
motives. ^ The causes of the persecutions he finds 
in the blind hatred of the Roman authorities against 
this “third race”, in fanaticism, popular fury, or, as 
in the case of Maximus and Decius, very largely in 
private spleen. If any fault can be found with the 
work of Allard, it is that he appears too ready to 
accept as contemporary historical sources mere 
legends and traditions. He followed the example of 
Le Blant in thinking that most legends and Acta 
contained some kernel of truth. He is not suffi- 
ciently radical in his criticism of the “Acta Mar- 
tyrum” and of other documents, e. g. the “De 
Mortibus Persecutorum", of Lactantius, all the as- 
sertions of which he seems to accept as testimony 
of the first order. He leans too strongly to the side 
of conservatism, and the scientific value of many 
pages of his work is spoiled by his reluctance to deal 
unsparingly with dubious and spurious Acta and 
Passiones, Many instances of this kind might be 
pointed out, as for example the account of the death 
of St. Iremeus, the story of Symphorosa, etc. These 
remarks, however, do not apply to his work on Julian 
the Apostate, in which he shows more discrimination 
in the use of his hagiographical material; it is con- 
sequently the most valuable of his writings. His 
principal works are: “Rome souterraine” (Paris, 
1874); “Les esclaves Chr4tiens depuis les premiers 
temps de I'Eglise jusqu’^ la fin de la domination 
romaine en Occident” (Paris, 1876); “L'art paien 
sous les empereurs chr4tiens” (Paris, 1879); “His- 
toire des persecutions pendant les deux premiers 
sidcles” (2d ed., Paris, 1892); “Histoire des perse- 
cutions pendant la premiere moitie du troisieme 
siede” (Paris, 1881); “La persecution de Diocietien 
et le triomphe de I’Eglise” (2 vols., Paris, 1890); 
“Le Christianisme et I’empire remain” (Paris, 
1896); “Etudes d’histoire et d'archeologie ” (Paris, 
1898); “St. Basile” (ibid., 1899); “Jidien Papos- 
tat”, 2 vols. (ibid., 1900). 

Patrick J. Healy. 

Allatius (Alacci), Leo, a learned Greek of the 
seventeenth century, b. on the island of Chios in 
1586, and d. at Rome, 19 January, 1669. He en- 
tered the Greek college at Rome in 1600, spent three 
years in Lucania with his countryman, Bishop Ber- 
nard Giustiniani, and then returned to Chios where 
he proved of great assistance to the Latin Bishop, 
Marco Giustiniani. In 1616, he received the degree 
Doctor of Medicine from the Sapienza, was made 
Scriptor in the Vatican library, and, later, professor 
of rhetoric at the Greek College, a position which he 
held for only two years. Pope Gregory XV sent 
him to Germany, in 1622, to bring to Rome the Pa- 
latinate library of Heidelberg, which Maximilian had 
presented to the Pope in return for war subsidies, 
a task which he accomplished in the face of great 
difficulties. In the death of Gregory XV (1623) Al- 
latius lost his principal patron; but with the support 
of influential churchmen, he continued his researches, 
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especially upon the Palatinate manuscripts. Alex- 
ander VII made him custodian of the Vatican library 
in 1661, where he remained till his death. With un- 
tiring energy AUatius combined a vast erudition, 
which he brought to bear upon literary, historical, 
philosophical, and theological questions. He laboured 
earnestly to effect the reconciliation of the Greek 
Church with that of Rome and to this end wmte his 
most important work, De Ecclesise Occidentalis atque 
Orientalis perpetua consensione ’’ (Cologne, 1648), in 
which the points of agreement between the Churches 
are emphasized, while their differences are minirnized. 
He also edited or translated into Latin the 'writings 
of various Greek authors, corresponded with the fore- 
most scholars of Europe, contributed as editor to the 

Corpus Byzantinorum’’ (Paris), and arranged for the 
publication of a Bibliotheca Scriptorum Grseco- 
rum”. He bequeathed his manuscripts (about 150 
volumes) and his correspondence (over 1,000 letters) 
to the library of the Oratorians in Rome. 

Gradius, Life m Mai, Bibliotheca NovaPatrum (Rome, ^53), 
VI, Legrand, BtbLiographie hellmiqve du XVII $iecle (Pans, 
1893); Theiner, Die Schenkung der Heidelb. Bibl. (Munich, 
1844); Lammer, De Leonis AUatii Codidbue (Freiburg, 1864); 
Hergenrother, in Kirchenlex^ 

Francis W. Gret. 

Allegiance, Civil. See Civil Allegiance. 

Allegiance, Oath of. See Oath of Allegiance. 

Allegory in the Bible. See Exegesis. 

AUegranza, Joseph, a Milanese Dominican who 
won distinction as a historian, archaeologist, and 
antiquary, b. 16 October, 1715; d. 18 December, 
1785. From 1748 to 1754 he made many^ researches 
in northern and central Italy and in France. 
When put in charge of the Royal Library at 
Milan, he made a catalogue of its contents, a work 
which was crowned, in 1775, by the Enoipress Maria 
Theresa. His works are: “Spiegazioni e riflessioni 
sopra alcuni sacri monument! antichi di Milano’^ 
(Milan, 1757); ^‘De sepulcris christianis in sedibus 
sacris. — Accedunt inscriptiones sepulcrales christi^se 
saeculo septimo antiquiores in Insubri^ Austriac^ 
repertse: item Inscriptiones sepulcrales ecclesiarum 
atque sedium PP. Ord. Prsed. Mediolani” (Milan, 
1773); “De Monogrammate D. N. Jesu Christi, et 
usitatis ejus effingendi modis” (Milan, 1773); “Opus- 
coli eruditi latini ed italiani” (Cremona, 1781); 
“ Osservazioni antiquarie, critiche e fisiche, fatte nel 
regno di Sicilia (Milan, 1781). 

Mandonnet ia Diet, de thiol, cath. 

Walter Dwight. 

Allegri, Antonio, b. in Correggio, a small Lom- 
bard town near Mantua, 1494; d. 5 March, 1534. 
His name in history is that of his birthplace, but he 
is often called “The Master of Parma Following 
the custom of the time he latinized his name and 
signed himself Antonius Lsetus. Details in the life 
of this great master are meagre. Even in 1542 
Vasari found no traces of him, no sketch or portrait 
of him in all Lombardy. Correggio left no writings, 
had no teachers, no pupils, visited no great art 
centres, made no acquaintance with his contem- 
poraries, and never sued the favour of the mighty. 
His father, it is said, was a small, well-to-do mer- 
chant, a good, pious citizen who gave his son an 
education and the opportunity to become the great 
artist he proved to be. An uncle “who painted but 
was no^ artist’^ (Dr. Meyer) had no influence on 
Correggio's artistic life. From 1518 to 1530 he lived 
chiefly in Parma. In 1519 he married Girolama 
Francesca di Braghetis, of Correggio, who died in 
1529. The next year the artist returned to his 
imtive town, where, during the next five years, he 
lived a simple, devout and contented life. He 
was buried in the Franciscan Convent. He left a 
son, Pomponio, an obscure artist; and the Allegri 


family soon became extinct. Correggio's genius 
unfolded itself in his native village; his few patrons 
were at Parma, and his only society was the lay 
Brotherhood of the Benedictines. He ranks with 
the greatest Italian masters, although some authori- 
ties incline to place him at the head of the Decadent 
or “Sweet" School of Italian painting. The early 
works of Correggio are “in style of the Ferrarese 
School" (Jean Paul Richter); and later he was 
slightly influenced by Mantegna and Da Vinci. But 
his mature style is peculiar to himself and the princi- 
ples of his art prevailed in painting and sculpture in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries over all 
Italy and France. Then there was a School of 
Correggio, and he had a host of imitators. 

Correggio is the most skilful artist since the ancient 
Greeks in the art of foreshortening; and, indeed, he 
was master of every technical device in painting, being 
the first to introduce the rules of aerial perspective. 
Radiant light floods his pictures and is so delicately 
graded that it passes subtly into shade with that play 
of reflections among the shadows which gives trans- 
parency in every modulation. This is chiaroscuro. 
Even in Allegri's earliest works it was prominent, 
and later he became the acknowledged master of it. 
His refined feeling made Correggio paint the nude 
as though from a vision of ideal beauty; the sensuous 
in life he made pure and beautiful; earthly pleasures 
he spiritualized, and gave expression to mental 
beauty, the very culmination of true Art. His 
angel pictures are a cry of “Sursum Corda!" The 
age in which he lived and worked was partly re- 
sponsible for this; but his modesty, his retiring 
ciisposition, his fondness for solitude, his ideal home- 
life, his piety, and the fellowship of the Benedictine 
monks contributed far more to it. Correggio's early 
works are simple and naive; later, in some of his 
church frescoes, he is more conventional; but he 
always possessed a wondrous grasp of figures in 
perspective di sotto in su, and gave to them un- 
paralleled movement and grace. He painted angels 
whose smile was that of happy human love and 
pictured men in “sublime bliss and in the extremity 
of great joyousness" (Richter). 

Among Correggio's greatest works are the noble 
frescoes in the church of- St. Paolo, which rank with 
the best decorations done in the height of the Re- 
naissance, though consigned to oblivion for two cen- 
turies; the frescoes in the cathedral; in the church of 
St. John; and in the convent of the Benedictine nuns, 
— all of them in Parma. On seeing these frescoes 
Titian exclaimed: “Were I not Titian I should wish 
to be Correggio. " His easel pictures are in every great 
European gallery. Dresden possesses “ The Reading 
Magdalen", “The Nativity", called “Die heilige 
Nacht" (the Holy Night), and three Madonnas. In 
the “Nativity" the li^ht is made to radiate from the 
Holy Child and illuminate all the other figures and 
the whole of the picture, a wholly new proceeding in 
painting and original with Correggio. Concerning the 
“Reading Magdalen", one of the most popular and 
most frequently copied pictures in the world, the pre- 
vailing idea among the critics is that it is not by Cor- 
reggio. Morelli says: “It is most likely a Flemish 
work. It is painted on copper, and no Italian artist 
used copper before the close of the sixteenth century. 
Director Julius Meyer has already pronounced this 
picture spurious" [cf. “Italian Masters in German 
Galleries " (London, 1833), 129-136]. The “Virgin 
Adoring the Infant Christ" (Uffizi) is an exquisite 
poem oi motherhood, full of all that is tender and 
s’^eet in human sentiment. Other celebrated master- 
pieces are “The Marriage of Saint Catherine" 
(Lou'vxe); “Madonna in Glory", (Munich); “Danae" 
(Rome); “Madonna Mel Latte’ " (St. Petersburg); 
“Ecce Homo ", “Madonna della Cesta", and “Vierge 
au Panier" (National Gallery); “Madonna and Holy 
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Infant/’ called ‘^11 Giorno” (Parma); '^Noli me 
tangere” (Madrid); “Christ in the Garden of Geth- 
semane” (Apsley House, London); and the “Ma- 
donna del Coniglio,” or “The Zingarella” (Naples). 

Italian Masters in German Galleries (London, 1SS3), 129-136. 
PCNGiLEONi, Memorie Istoriche di Antonio Allegri detto il 
Correggio (Parma, 3 vols., 1817-21). This is still the standard 
work; one of immense research and scope. Crome and 
Cavalcaselle, a New History of Painting in Italy (London, 
3 vols. 1886); Id., A History of Painting in North Italy (1871, 
2 vols.); Richter, in Dohme’s Kunst und Kunsiler (Leipzig, 
1879); Meyer, Correggio (Leipzig, 1871). 

Leigh Hunt. 

Allegri, Gregorio, a member of the same family 
which produced the painter Correggio, b. at Rome 
c. 1580; d. 1652. He was attached to the cathedral 
at Fermo, as a beneficiary priest, and acted as 
chorister and composer. The attention of Pope Ur- 
ban VIII was drawn to him through some of his 
motets and concerti, and he was appointed, 6 De- 
cember, 1629, to fill a vacancy among the singers 
of the Papal Choir, a post which he held until 
liis death. He reached the climax of his fame when 
he produced his nine- voiced “ Miserere ” for two choirs, 
the value of which depends almost entirely upon 
its execution, in particular upon certain traditional 
ornaments which give a peculiar, pathetic quality 
to many passages, but without which it appears to 
be a piece of almost hopeless insipidity. Allegri’s 
Christian life was in perfect harmony with his 
artistic occupation; he was, says Proske, “a model 
of priestly piety and humility, a father to the poor, 
the consoler of captives and the forsaken, a self- 
sacrificing helper and rescuer of suffering humanity.” 
His published works consist chiefly of two volumes 
of “ Concertini ” (1618-19), and two of “Motetti” 
(1621) all printed by Soldi of Rome. But many 
of his MSS. are contained in the archives of Sta. 
Maria in Vallicella, in the library of the Roman 
College, and in the collection of the Papal Choir; 
and the library of the Abb4 Santini contained 
various pieces by him, including “ Magnificats 
“Improperia”, “Lamentazioni”, and “Motetti”. 

Kornmuller,^ Lex. der kirchl. Tonkunst; Grove, Diet, of 
Music and Musicians. 

J. A. VbLKER. 

Alleluia. — ^This liturgical mystic expression is 
found (a) in the Book of Tobias, xiii, 22; then (b) in 
the Psalter; for the first time at the head of Psalm civ 
according to the Vulgate and Septuagint arrange- 
ment, but at the end of the previous psalm according 
to the Hebrew text as we have it; after that at the 
beginning of psalms of praise, as a kind of inviting 
acclamation, or at the end, as a form of glory-giving 
ovation, or at the beginning and end, as for the last 
psalm of all; then (c) in the New Testament, only in 
the relation of St. John’s vision of Divine service in 
Heaven as the worship-word of Creation (Apoc., xix). 

In the old Greek version of the Book of Tobias, 
in the Septuagint Greek translation of the Hebrew 
psalter, and in the original Greek of the Apocalypse 
it is transcribed ’AXXiyXoiJta. In accordance with that 
most ancient transcription, our Latin Vulgate gives 
it as Alleluia in the Old Testament and in the New. 
Thus it was given in the earliest Christian liturgies 
of wtdeh we have record. Yet, in place of it, for 
liturgical use, by way of translation, the English 
Reformers put the form of words we now find in the 
Protestant Psalter and Book of Common Prayer. 
The revisers of the authorized Anglican version of the 
Bible have used the form Hallelujah in the Apoca- 
lypse, xix, 3. To justify this form authors and 
editors of some recent English Protestant biblical 
publications have adopted a new Greek form of 
transcription, ^AWrjXovla, instead of AXXiyXoiJta. 
[See “New Testament in the Original Greek”; text 
revised by Westcott and Hort (Cambridge, 1881), 
and second edit, of “The Old Testament in Greek 
According to the Septuagint”, by Sweete (1895). 


For change of form, compare Smith’s Diet, of the 
Bible (new edit., 1893) and Hastings’ Diet, of the 
Bible (1898-1904).] 

Alleluia, not Hallelujah, is the traditional Christian 
and proper English form of transcription. The ac- 
cent placed as in our liturgical books over u marks its 
verbal analysis, as that clearly shows in the last line 
of the Hebrew Psalter: Allelu~ia. It is thus seen to 
be composed of the divinely acclaiming verbal form 
Allelu^ (verb, pS"!) and the divine pronominal term 
la (n*'). So, preserving its radical sense and sound, 
and even the mystical suggestiveness of its construc- 
tion, it may be literally rendered, “All hail to Him 
Who is!” — taking “All Hail” as equivalent to 
“Glory in the Highest,” and taking “Who is” in 
the sense in which God said to Moses: “Thus shalt 
thou say to the children of Israel; Who Is hath sent 
me to you.” As such, when was the expression in- 
troduced into the Hebrew liturgy? — Besides reasons 
proper to the text of the Psalter, and those drawn 
from a purely philological consideration of the word 
itself, the data of ancient Jewish and Christian tradi- 
tion all point to the conclusion that it belonged, as 
a divinely authorized doxology, to the Hebrew 
liturgy from the beginning. As to when it was first 
formed, there seems much reason for holding that 
we have in it man’s most ancient expression of devo- 
tion, most ancient formula of monotheistic faith — 
the true believer’s primitive Credo, primitive doxol- 
ogy, primitive acclamation. That in part would 
explain the Church’s remarkable fondness for its 
liturgical use. As a rule she so uses it wherever joy, 
consequently triumph, or thanksgiving, is to be 
emphatically expressed. As to the time of its use, 
in the Eastern Church it is heard at all seasons of 
the year; even in Masses for the dead, as it formerly 
was in the West. There, at present, in the Latin 
Roman Rite, our own, according to St. Gregory’s 
regulation referred to in his Office, from Easter to 
Septuagesima it never leaves the Liturgy, except 
for some passing occasion of mourning or penance, 
such as Mass and Office for the Dead, in Ferial Masses 
during Advent, on the feast of the martyred Holy 
Innocents (unless it fall on a Sunday), and on all 
vigils which are fast days, if the Mass of the vigil 
be said. But it is sung on the vigil of Easter (Holy 
Saturday) and on that of Pentecost, because on each 
of those vigils, in early ages, Mass was said at night, 
and so was regarded as belonging to the joyous 
solemnity of the following day. During Easter- 
time it is the characteristic Paschal note of varying 
arts of Mass and Office, constantly appearing at the 
eginning and end, and even in the middle, of psalms, 
as an instinctive exclamation of ecstatic joy. Calmet 
thus expressed the Catholic view^ of its traditional 
import when noting (in Psalm civ) that the very 
sound of the words should be held to^ signify “ a kind 
of acclamation and a form of ovation which mere 
grammarians cannot satisfactorily explain; where- 
fore the translators of the Old Testament have left 
it untranslated and, in the same way, the Church 
has taken it into the formulas of her Liturgy” — to 
which we might add, be the language of her liturgy 
or of the people who use it at any time or place what 
it may. 

Alleluia in Greek Liturgies. — From the Tem- 
ple, through the Coenaculum’s alleluiatic hymn of 
thanksgiving, the word passed into the service of the 
Christian Church, whose liturgical language, like that 
of the Septuagint and the New Testament, was at 
first, naturally, Greek. Of course its essential char- 
acter remained unchanged, but, as an emotional 
utterance of devotion, it was profoundly affected by 
Christian memories, and by the spirit of the Christian 
Faith. To its original general significance was thus 
added a new personal sense as Paschal refrain and, 
with that, among holy words, a mystic meaning all 
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its own. Even as a form of di\ine acclaim its force 
was intensified, the feeling it evoked deepened, the 
ideas it suggested widened and elevated, and, above 
all, purified under the spiritualizing influence of 
Christian thought. As that thought’s supreme ex- 
pression of thanksgi\ing, joy, and triumph, Alle- 
luia” assumed a wider ana deeper, a higher and 
holier, meaning than it ever had in the liturgy of the 
Hebrew people. With such supreme Christian sig- 
nificance it appears in the earliest portions of the 
earliest liturgies of which we have w’ritten remains, 
in the so-caUed “primitive liturgies of the East.” 
These may be reduced to four, called respect! v’ely, 
and in the supposed order of their antiquity, those 
of St. Mark, St. James, St. Clement, and St. Chrysos- 
tom. The last, now more commonly known as that 
of Constantinople, is the normal liturgy of the 
Eastern Churches, used not only by the “Orthodox”, 
or Schismatic, but by the Catholic, or “United”, 
Greeks throughout the world. The Greek Liturgy of 
St. James is stiU used by the schismatic Greeks at 
Jerusalem on his feast day, and in its Syriac recension 
is the prototype of that of the JVIaronites who are 
Catholics. That of St. Mark, apparently the most 
ancient of all, is very often in verbal agreement with 
the Coptic Liturgy of St. Cyril and other similar 
forms, notably that of the Catholic Copts. The 
liturgy called that of St. Clement, though undoubt- 
edly very ancient, seems to have never been actually 
used in any Church, so may be here passed over. 
Now, first glancing through the Liturgy of St. Mark, 
as presumably the most ancient, we find this rubric, 
just before the Gospel: “Attend!: the Apostle; the 
Prologue of Alleluia.” — “The Apostle” is the usual 
ancient Eastern title for the Epistle, while the 
“Prologue of Alleluia” would seem to be some 
prayer recited by the priest before Alleluia was sung 
oy the choir or people. Then, for Alleluiatic anthem, 
comes the somewhat later insertion Imown as the 
Cherubic hymn, before the Consecration: “Let us 
who mystically represent the Cherubim, and sing the 
holy hymn to the quickening Trinity, now lay by all 
worldly cares, that we may receive the King of 
Glory invisibly attended by the Angelic orders: 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia!” In the next most 
ancient of these primitive Greek liturgies of the 
East, that known as the Liturgy of St. James, we 
find the following rubric: “Priest: Peace be with all. 
People: And with thy Spirit. Singers: AUeluia!” 
— Further on, immediately after the Cherubic 
anthem above noticed, there is the following beautiful 
invocation before the Consecration, “Priest: Let 
all mortal flesh keep silence and stand with fear and 
trembling and ponder naught of itself earthly; for 
the King of Kings and Lord of Lords, Christ our God, 
cometh forward to be sacrificed and to be given for 
food to the faithful; and He is preceded by the Choirs 
of His Angels with every Dominion and Power, by 
the many-eyed Cherubim and the six-winged Sera- 
phim who covering their faces sing aloud the Hymn: 
AUeluia, AUeluia, AUeluia!” FinaUy, in the ancient 
Greek Liturgy of Constantinople, we ^d the word 
used, as acclaiming expression to a kind of chorus, 
apparently intended to be repeated by the conCTega- 
tion or assistant ministers, thus: “ a . The Lord hear 
thee in the day of trouble; the Name of the God of 
Jacob defend thee; R. Save us, 0 Good Paraclete, who 
chant to Thee Alleluia. Send thee help from the 
Sanctuary: and strengthen thee out of Sion. R. Save 
us, 0 Good Paraclete, who chant to Thee Alleluia, 
y. Remember aU thy offerings: and accept thy 
burnt sacrifice. R. Save us, 0 Good Paraclete, who 
chant to Thee AUeluia.” Further on, when the 
choir has finished the Trisagion, we have the rubric — 
“Deacon: Attend! Reader: Alleluia!” The read- 
ing of the Apostle being concluded, the rubric gives — 
“Priest: Peace to be thee. Reader: Alleluia'.’^ 


Then, -when the catechumens have departed, after 
the “prayers for the faithful” before the Consecra- 
tion, we have the Cherubic anthem, with its triple 
Alleluia for “ Holy hymn to the quickening Trinity ” 
as above in the Liturgies of St. Mark and St. James. 
These extracts will suffice to show that the wmrd 
from the first has been as it still is used jn the liturgies 
of the East and in our own day, a supreme form of 
Christian acclamation, or lyric cry, before, in the 
middle, and at the end, of versicles and responses, and 
anthems and hymns. The only difference in regard 
to it between those of the East and West is that in 
the former it is still, as it seems at first to have been 
generally, used all through the year, even during 
Lent, and in Offices for the dead, as the Christian 
cry of victory over sin and death. Thus St. Jerome 
tells us it was sung at the obsequies of his sister 
Fabiola. With a kind of holy pride, in his own 
strong way he writes: — ^“Sonabant psalmi et aurata 
temporum reboans in sublime quatiebat Alleluia.” 
(See Hammond’s Ancient Liturgies.) 

Neale, The Liturgies of St. Mark, St. James etc. (London, 
1868); Mabillon, I>e Liturgid Galhcand (Pans, 1685); Penau- 
T>OT, LiturgiarumOirierhtaliumCollectio (Pans, 1715); Hammond, 
Liturgies, Eastern and Western (Oxford, 1878 and 1896 — ); 
Lebrun, Explication de la Messe (Paris, 1777); Menard, D. 
Gregom Papce Sacramentorum Liber (Pans, 1642). 

T. J. O’Mahony. 

Alleluia Saturday. See Holy Week. 

Alleluiatic Psalms. See Psalms. 

AUemand, Jean, a French priest and Orientalist, 
b. 19 November, 1799; d. 9 August, 1833. After his 
ordination he was made professor of Sacred Scripture 
in the Roman Seminary, Consultor of the Congrega- 
tion of the Index, Censor of the Academy of the 
Catholic Religion, and editor of the “Annales des 
sciences religieuses ”. He wrote on Purgatory 
against Dudley, and a warning against the hierogly- 
phic discoveries of ChampoUion (Rome, 1834). 

A. J. Maas. 

Allen, Edward Patrick, fifth Bishop of Mobile, 
Alabama, U. S., b. at Lowell, Mass., 17 March, 1853. 
He made his college course at Mount St. Mary’s, 
Emmittsburg, Md., graduating 26 June, 1878, and 
then entered the seminary there for his theological 
studies. He was ordained priest 17 December, 1881, 
and remained at Mount St. Mary’s, as a member of 
the faculty, until early in 1882, when he was made 
an assistant at the cathedral in Boston, and later 
at Framingham, Mass. In 1884 he returned to 
Mount St. Mary’s to assume the presidency of the 
college, which office he held until he was appointed 
Bishop of Mobile. He was consecrated at Baltimore, 
Md., 16 May, 1897. In 1889 Georgetown University 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Reuss, Biog. Cyclo. of the Cath. Hierarchy of the U. S.; 
Catholic Directory, 1898. 

Thomas F. Meehan. 

Allen, Frances, the first woman of New Eng- 
land birth to become a nun, b. 13 Nov., 1784, at 
Sunderland, Vt.; d. 10 Sept., 1819, at Montreal. 
Her origin, education, and environment were calcu- 
lated to make her the least likely woman in the 
United States to take such a step. Her father was 
Ethan Allen the patriot, soldier of the Revolution, 
and pioneer of the State of Vermont, and an atheist. 
He married as his third wife a widow, Frances Mon- 
tressor, 16 Feb., 1784’, and Frances was born 13 Nov., 
of the same year.' After Ethan Allen’s death, 
12 Feb., 1789, Mrs. Allen, five years later, mar- 
ried Dr. Jabez Penniman. While not an atheist^ 
like Allen, Dr. Penniman wa-s sufficiently averse to 
religion to exclude every thought of it, as far as 
possible, from his stepdaughter’s mind. Notwith- 
standing this, her keen and inquiring intellect led 
to her acquiring such a knowledge of the CathoHa 
religion that when she was twenty-one she asked 
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leave of her parents to go to Montreal ostensibly to 
learn French, but in reality to become more familiar 
in a convent school with the belief and practices of 
Catholics. They consented, but first required her 
to be baptized by the Rev. Daniel Barber, a Prot- 
estant minister of Claremont, New Hampshire. She 
became a pupil of the Sisters of the Congregation of 



Frances Axlen at the Age of 15 (from a Painting) 


Notre Dame, at Montreal, in 1807. One day, a 
Sister requested her to place some flowers on the 
altar, recommending her also to make an act of 
adoration of the Real Presence of Jesus Christ in 
the tabernacle. When the young woman attempted 
to step into the sanctuary she found herself unable 
to do so. After three futile attempts, she was filled 
with conviction of the Real Presence, and fell upon 
her knees in humble adoration. 

She was instructed and received baptism, her 
lack of proper disposition having rendered that con- 
ferred by Mr. Barber invalid. At her first Communion 
she felt within her an unmistakable vocation to the 
religious life. Her parents promptly withdrew her 
from the convent and sought by bestowing on the 
young girl every worldly pleasure and social enjoy- 
ment to obliterate the religious sentiments with which 
she was imbued. The pleasure and excitement of 
such a life did not distract her from the desire of a 
religious life, and as soon as the year, which she had 
consented to pass with her parents before taking 
any step in the matter, was at an end, she returned to 
Montreal and entered the H6tel-Dieu, making her 
religious profession in 1810. The convent chapel 
was thronged, many American friends coming to wit- 
ness the strange spectacle of Ethan Alienas daughter 
becoming a Catholic nun. After eleven years of 
zealous life in religion, Frances Allen died at the 
H6tel-Pieu, of lung trouble, 10 Dec., 1819. 

De Goesbriand, Catholic Memoirs of Vermont and New 
Hampshire (Burlington, Vt., 1886); Barber, History of My 
Own Times (Washington, D. C., 1827); Ca^olic Worldy XVI, 


^01', Vermont Gazette (files), I, 567; Shea, Hist, of Caih. Church 
%n United States (New York, 1904). 

John J. aJ Becket. 

Allen, George, educator, b. at Milton, Vermont, 
17 December, 1808; d. in Worcester, Mass., 28 May, 
1876. He was graduated at the University of Ver- 
mont in 1827, and admitted to the bar in 1831. 
Later, he studied theology, and was rector of an 
Episcopal church at St. Albans, Vt., from ia34 to 
1837. In ^ 1837, he became professor of ancient 
knguages in Delaware College, at Newark, Del., and 
in 1845, he held the same chair at the University of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, where he was after- 
wards professor of Greek. He became a Catholic 
in 1847. 

Cvdhpcedm of Am. Biog. BUCKET. 

Allen, John (1476-1534), Archbishop of Dublin, 
canonist, and Chancellor of Ireland. He was educated 
at Oxford and Cambridge, graduated in the latter 
place, and spent some years in Italy, partly at Rome, 
for studies and for business of Archbishop Warham 
of Canterbury. He was ordained priest 25 August, 
1499, and held various parochial benefices until 1522, 
about which time he attracted the attention of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey (q. v.), whose supple and helpful com- 
missary he was in the matter of the suppression of 
the minor monasteries. As such, his conduct, says 
Dr. Gairdner, ^^gave rise to considerable outcry, and 
complaints were made about it to the king”. He 
continued to receive ecclesiastical advancement, as- 
sisted Wolsey in his legatine functions, among other 
things '^in the collusive suit shamefully instituted by 
the cardinal against the king in May, 1527, by which 
it was sought at first to have the marriage with Katha- 
rine declared invalid without her knowledge 
(Gairdner). In the summer of the same year he ac- 
companied the cardinal on his splendid mission to 
France, and finally (August, 1528) was rewarded with 
the archiepiscopal see of Dublin. At the same time 
he was made by the king Chancellor of Ireland 
(Rymer, “ Foedera'^ London, 1728, XVI, 266,268). 
He was relieved from asserting, against Armagh, the 
legatine authority of Wolsey by the latter’s fall 
(October, 1529). With the rest of the English clergy 
he had to pay a heavy fine (1531) for violation of 
the “Statutes of Provisors” and “Prsemunire”, 
in recognizing the legatine authority of Wolsey, then, 
in the king’s eyes, a heinous crime, and a reason for 
the cardinal’s indictment. Allen wrote a treatise on 
the pallium, “Epistola de pallii significatione active 
et passive” on the occasion of his reception of this pon- 
tifical symbol, and another “De consuetudinibus ac 
statutis in tutoriis causis observandis.” He seems 
also to have been a man of methodical habits, for in 
the archives of the Anglican archdiocese of Dublin 
are still preserved two important registers made by 
his order, the “Liber Niger”, or Black Book, and the 
“Repertorium Viride”, or Green Repertory, both 
so called, after the custom of the age, from the colour 
of the binding. The former is a “chartularium” 
of the archdiocese, or collection of its most impor- 
tant documents, and the latter a full description 
of the see as it was in 1530. Archbishop Allen 
was murdered near Dublin, 28 July, 1534. As a 
former follower of Wolsey, he was hated by the 
followers of the great Irish house of Kildare (Fitz- 
gerald), whose chief, the ninth earl, had been im- 
prisoned by Wolsey in the Tower from 1526 to 1530, 
and again, by the King, early in 1534. Soon a false 
rumour spread through Ireland that the earl had 
been put to death, and the archbishop was killed 
in consequence of it by two retainers of his son, the 
famous “Silken Thomas” Fitzgerald. It does not 
appear that Lord Thomas contemplated the crime or 
approved of it. He afterwards sent his chaplain to 
Rome to obtain absolution for him from the ex- 
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oommunication incurred by this murder. Sir James 
Ware says of Allen (“Works”, ed. Harris, Dublin, 1764, 
ap. Webb, “Comp, of Irish Biogr.”, Dublin, 1878, 3} 
that “he was of a turbulent spirit, but a man of 
hospitality and learning, and a diligent inquirer into 
antiquities.” He belonged to the shifty and un- 
principled class of w'hich Thomas Cromwell (q. y.) 
was leader and mouthpiece, and he closed unworthily 
the series of the old Catholic archbishops of Dublin; 
his successor, George Brownie, w^as a formal apostate 
and begins the list of the Protestant prelates of the 
Anglican Church in Ireland. 

Brady, Episcopal Succession in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland (Rome, 1876), I, 325 sqq.; Gairdner, in Diet, of 
Nat. Biogr, (London, 1^5), I, 305-307; Wood, Athence 
Oxonienses (ed. Bliss), I, 76; Meehan, in tr. Daly, Rxse, In- 
crease and Fall of die Geraldines, Earls of Desmond (Dublin, 
1878), 53, 54; Ware, Annals of Ireland, ad an. 1634> Cox, 
Hibernia Anglicana, 234; Ware, Irish Bishops (ed. Hams, 
Dublin, 1764), 347; Bellesheim, Gesch. d. kathoL Kirche 
in Irland (Mainz, 1890), H, 5, 6, 16, 17. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

AUen, JoHx, priest and martyr. He w^as exe- 
cuted at Tyburn in the beginning of the year 1538, 
because he refused to subscribe to the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of Henry VIII. 

Stow, Chronicles; Cath. Magazine (1832^; Gillow. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Allen, William, Cardinal; b. England, 1532; d. 
Rome, 16 Oct., 1594. He was the third son of 
John Allen, of Rossall, laancashire, and at the age of 
fifteen w'ent to Oriel College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B. A. in 1550, and w'as elected Fellow 
of his College. In 1554 he proceeded M.A., and two 
years later w'as chosen Principal of St. Mary^s Hall. 
For a short time he also held a canonry at York, for 
he had already determined to embrace the ecclesiasti- 
cal state. On the accession of Elizabeth, and the 
re-establishment of Protestantism, Allen was one of 
those who remained most stanch on the Catholic 
side, and it is chiefly due to his labours that the 
Catholic religion was not entirely stamped out in 
England. Having resigned all his preferments, he 
left the country in 1561, and sought a refuge in the 
university towm of Louvain. The foUownng year, 
however, we find him back in England, devoting 
himself, though not yet in priest^s orders, to evangel- 
izing his native county. His success was such that 
it attracted notice and he had to flee for safety. 
For a while he made himself a missionary centre 
near Oxford, where he had many acquaintances, and 
later for a time he sought protection with the family 
of the Duke of Norfolk. In 1565 he was again forced 
to leave England, this time, as it turned out, for 
good. He was ordained priest at Mechlin shortly 
afterwards. The three years Alien spent as a mis- 
sioner in England had a determining effect on his 
whole after life. For he found everywhere that the 
people were not Protestant by choice, but by force 
of circumstances; and the majority were only too 
ready, in response to his preaching and ministrations, 
to return to Catholicity. He was always convinced 
that the Protestant wave over the country, due to 
the action of Elizabeth, could only be temporary, 
and that the whole future depended on there being 
a supply of trained clergy and controversialists ready 
to come into the country whenever Catholicity should 
be restored. It was to supply this need that he 
founded the College at Douay since identified with 
his name. The idea first developed itself in his mind 
during a pilgrimage to Rome in company with Dr. 
Vendeville, Regius Professor of Canon Law in the 
University of Douay, in 1567. No doubt this Tvas 
one reason why he thought of Douay as a suitable 
place for his new college; but it was by no means 
the only one, Douay was a new university, founded 
by Pope Paul IV, under the patronage of King Philip 
of Spain (in whose dominions it then was), for the 


special object of combatting the errors of the Reforma- 
tion; and, what is still more to the purpose, it was 
already under Oxford influences. The first chan- 
cellor, Richard Smith, was an Oxford man, as were 
several of the most influential members of the uni- 
versity at the time when Allen began. It was his 
ambition to perpetuate Oxford influences and tradi- 
tions, and to make his new college practically a 
continuation of Catholic Oxford. A beginning was 
made in a hired house on Michaelmas Day, 1568. 
The means of support included, besides Allen's 
private income, and other voluntary donations, a 
yearly pension of 200 ducats from the King of Spain, 
and later on one of 100 gold crowns a month from the 
Pope. The number of students grew rapidly. Often 
more were received than the income warranted, a 
course rendered necessary by the urgent state of 
Catholic affairs, which Allen met in the spirit of faith; 
and in the long run, means were never wanting. 
The names of Thomas Stapleton, Richard Bristowe, 
Gregory Martin, Morgan Philips, and others are still 
well known to English Catholics, and are themselves 
a sufficient record of the ability of Allen's early 
companions, and of the work done at the college. 
Allen had the power of instilling his spirit into his 
followers. They lived together without written rule, 
but in perfect mutual harmony, w^orking for the com- 
mon cause. From the Douay press came forth a 
constant stream of controversial and other Catholic 
literature, which could not be printed in England on 
account of the Penal Laws. In this Allen himself 
took a prominent part. His WTitings are distin- 
guished by extent of learning and theological acumen. 
One of the chief works undertaken in the early years 
of the college was the preparation of the w^ell-known 
Douay Bible (q. v.). The New Testament w’as pub- 
lished in 1582, when the college was at Rheims; but 
the Old Testament, though completed at the same 
time, was delayed by want of funds. It eventually 
appeared at Douay, in 1609, tw^o years before the 
Anglican “Authorized Version”. 

But the work for which Allen’s college is now most 
famous was not part of his original scheme, but an 
outgrowth from it. This was the sending over of 
missionaries to work for the conversion of England 
in defiance of the law, while the country still remained 
in the hands of the Protestants. There were practi- 
cally no Catholic bishops left, and the Marian clergy 
were rapidly dying out. Granted that the Protestant 
rule was to continue indefinitely, the only method to 
save the Catholics from extinction was to send 
priests from abroad, and Allen was given “ faculties ” 
for all England to impart to them. They had to face 
a hard and precarious life, often persecution, the 
rack,^ or even death. When found out they could be 
convicted of high treason, for which the punishment 
was to be hanged, drawn and quartered. More than 
one hundred and sixty Douay priests are known to 
have been put to death, the great majority belonging 
to the secular cler^. Many more suffered in prison 
as Confessors for the Faith. Yet such was the spirit 
which Allen infused into his students that they re- 
joiced at the news of each successive martyrdom, 
and by a special privilege sang a solemn Mass of 
thanksgiving. And the success of the “Seminary 
Priests”, as they were called, was such that at the 
end of Elizabeth's long reign it is said that the king- 
dom was still at heart more than half Catholic. In 
1575 Allen made a second journey to Rome, where he 
helped Pope Gregory XIII to found another college 
to send missionaries to England. For this purpose 
possession was obtained of the ancient English nospice 
in the city, which was converted into a seminary. 
Returning to Douay, Allen found a storm gathering 
against the English and in 1578 they were expelled 
from the town. The collegians took refuge at the 
University of Rheims, where they were well received, 
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and continued their work as before, Allen being soon 
afterwards elected canon of the Cathedral Chapter. 
In 1579 he paid his third visit to Rome, being sum- 
moned thither in order that he might use his unique 
personal influence to adjust the disputes between the 
English and Welsh students at the new college there. 
It was during this visit that he was appointed a 
member of the Pontifical Commission for the revision 
of the Vulgate. Up to this point the career of Allen 
had won the universal admiration and gratitude of 
English Catholics, for what he himself termed his 
“ scholastical attempts” to convert England. Such 
was not, however, the case with his political labours 
to secure the same end, which may be said to have 
begun about this time, and were far less successful. 
The famous Bull ^‘Regnans in excelsis” was issued 
by Pius V in 1570, deposing Queen Elizabeth, and 
releasing her subjects from their allegiance, but it 
did not take practical shape till seventeen years 
later, when preparations were made for the invasion 
of England by the King of Spain. Allen was then 
once more in Rome, whither he had been summoned 
by the Pope after a dangerous iUness two years 
before. He never left the Eternal City again, but 
he kept in constant communication with his country- 
men in England. It had been due to his influence 
that the Society of Jesus, to which he was greatly 
attached, undertook to join in the work of the English 
mission; and now Allen and Father Parsons became 
joint leaders of the ^‘Spanish Party ’’ among the 
English Catholics. The exhortation to take up arms 
in connection with the Spanish invasion, printed in 
i^twerp, was issued in Allen’s name, though be- 
lieved to have been composed under the direction of 
Father Parsons. At the request of King Philip, 
Allen was created cardinal in 1587, and held himself 
in readiness to go to England immediately, should 
the invasion prove successful. In estimating the 
number of those who would be adherents to the 
scheme, however, Allen and Parsons were both at 
fault. The large majority of English Catholics, 
generously forgetting the past, sided with their own 
nation against the Spanish, and the defeat of the 
Armada (1588) was a subject of rejoicing to them no 
less than to their Protestant fellow countrymen, 
Allen survived the defeat of the Armada six years. 
To the end of his life he remained firmly convinced 
that the time was not far distant when England 
would be Catholic again. During his last years there 
was an estrangement between him and the Jesuits, 
though his personal relations with Father Parsons 
remained unimpaired. In 1589 he co-operated vrith 
him in establishing a new English college at Valla- 
dolid, in Spain. The same year he was nominated by 
Philip IT Archbishop of Mechlin; but, for some reason 
which has never been satisfactorily explained, the 
nomination, although publicly allowed to stand sev- 
eral years, was never confirmed. He continued to 
reside at the English College, Rome, until his death, 
16 October, 1594. He was buried in the chapel of 
the Holy Trinity adjoining the college. The follow- 
ing is a list of his printed works: ‘^Certain Brief 
Reasons concerning the Catholick Faith” (Douay, 
1564); “A Defense and Declaration of the Catholike 
Churches Doctrine touching Pulsatory, and Prayers 
of the Soules Departed” (Antwerp, 1565), re-edited 
by Father Bridgett in 1886; “A Treatise made in 
defense of the Lawful Power and Authoritie of the 
Preesthoode to remitte sinnes <fec.” (1567); "De 
Sacramentis” (Antwerp, 1565; Douay, 1603); ^‘An 
Apology for the English Seminaries ” (1581) ; Apolo- 
gia Martyrum” (1583); '‘Martyrium R. P. Edmundi 
Campiani, S.J.” (1583); “An Answer to the Libel 
of English Justice” (Mons, 1584); “The Copie of a 
Letter written by M, Doctor Allen concerning the 
Yeelding up of the Citie of Daventrie, unto his 
Catholike Majestic, by Sir William Stanley Knight” 
I.— 21 


(Antwerp, 1587), reprinted by the Chetham Society, 
1851; “An Admonition to the Nobility and People of 
England and Ireland, concerning the present Warres 
made for the Execution of his Holines Sentence, 
by the highe and mightie Kinge Catholike of Spain, 
by the Cardinal of Englande” (1588); “A Declara- 
tion of the sentence and deposition of Elizabeth, 
the usurper and pretended Queene of England” 
(1588; reprinted London, 1842). Among the known 
ancient portraits of Cardinal Allen are the following: 
Painting formerly in refectory of the English College, 
Douay, found after the Revolution in the upper 
sacristy of the parish church of St. Jacques, now at* 
Douai Abbey, Woolhampton; copy of same at St. 
Edmund’s College, Old Hall; painting formerly the 
property of Charles Brown Mostyn, Esq., now at 
Ushaw College, Durham; painting in archiepiscopal 
palace, Rheims; and a later one, representing him 
as an old man, at English College, Rome. Also a 
Belgian print, reproduced in “History of St. Edmund’s 
College”, and various reproductions of the above 
paintings. 

Dodd, CK Hist, of Eng.; Lingard, Hist of Eng.; Knox, 
Hist. Introd. to Douay Diaries (1878); Idem, Introd. to Letters 
and Memorials of Card. Allen (1882); Pitts, De AngLice Scrips 
toribus (1619); Memoir in Caih. Direct., 1807; Butler, Hist. 
Mem. of Eng. Catk. (1819); Gillo*w, Btbl. Diet, of Eng. Catks.; 
Diet, of Nat. Biog.; Major Martin Hume, Treason and Plot 
(1901). 

Bernard Ward. 

AUerstein (or Hallerstein), August, Jesuit mis- 
sionary in China, b. in Germany; d. in China, 
probably about 1777, and consequently after the sup- 
pression of the Society. His mathematical and as- 
tronomical acquirements recommended him to the 
imperial court at Pekin, where he won the esteem of 
the Emperor Kiang-long, who made him a mandarin 
and Chief of the Department of Mathematics, a post 
he held for many years. He has given the world a cen- 
sus of China for the 25th and 26th years of the reign 
of Kiang-long. His list and the Chinese translation 
reached Europe in 1779. The work is precious for 
the reason that the Tatar conquerors objected to 
census-taking, or at least to census-publication, lest 
the Chinese might recognize their strength and grow 
restless. Another element of its value is that it con- 
firms all the calculations of one of his predecessors, 
Father Amiot (q. v.), and affords a proof of the 
progressive increase of the Chinese population. In 
the 25th year he found 196,837,977 souls, and in 
the following year 198,214,624. Allerstein’s census 
is to be found in “Description Generale de la Chine”, 
p. 283. 

Michaud, Biogr. univ., s. v. T. J. CAMPBELL. 

Alliance, Evangelical. See Evangelical Al- 
liance. 

Alliance, Holt. See Holy Alliance. 

Allies, Thomas William, an English writer b. 
12 February, 1813; d. 17 June, 1903. He was one in 
whom the poetical vein was tenderly blended with 
the philosopher’s wisdom. His musings as a boy 
were uttered in poetry; conabar scribere et versus 
erat. From a veiy early age he loved books more 
than men, or rather he preferred to read of men 
rather than to deal with them. Circumstances, 
which fashion lives, but do not make them, played 
into his hands. For a long time he was an only 
child; at fourteen he went to Eton, and at sixteen 
was the first to win the Newcastle Scholarship. His 
lonely boyhood, his retired home at a country parson- 
age, and the lack of early companions tended to 
make him serious. He was bom at Midsomer Norton, 
Somersetshire, England. His father, the Rev. 
Thomas Allies, was at that time curate of Henbury, 
in Worcestershire, later Rector of Wormington, some 
twelve miles from Cheltenham. His mother, who 
died a week after his birth, was Frances Elizabeth 
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Fripp, daughter of a Bristol merchant. The first act 
of father and mother after the birth was to thank 
God for their little son. The Rev. Thomas Allies 
married again, his second wife being Caroline Hill- 
liouse, who took little ‘'Tom’' to her heart and loved 
him as one of her ovm children. He received his 
first lessons at the Bristol Grammar School and 
began there his early triumphs. Among his papers 
is recorded: “A Prize Essay, given by iSir John Cox 
Hippesley, Baronet, to Thomas William Allies, aged 
12 years, and by him delivered before the Mayor and 
Corporation of Bristol, September 2Sth, 1825.” In 
1827, at his own request, he went to Eton, though 
in after years he used to regret his early advent at 
that famous school. He was possibly too young to 
cope with his contemporaries, but at no period of his 
life could his mind have been young. There is a 
certain maturity about even his youthful poetry. 
At Eton he was in the house of the Rev. Edward 
Coleridge, w’ho always remained his devoted friend. 
From Eton he passed to Oxford, taking his M.A. 
degree in 1832. Wadham was his college. His 
classical mind learnt classical speech at Eton and 
Oxford, for no WTiting of English or of any other 
spoken tongue can be acquired without a deep study 
of the ancients. Mr. Allies's Latin prose has proba- 
bly not been surpassed. He was not called upon to 
write Greek in the same way, but he feasted upon the 
Greek mind in its purest ideals. Pythagoras, he said, 
was the greatest of the Greek philosophers. Of 
modern languages he knew Italian in his youth as 
well as English; German, and French well, and he 
was thoroughly conversant with the literature of the 
three languages. He took Anglican orders in 1838, 
and began his Anglican career as Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of London, Dr. Blomfield, a post 
exactly suited to his taste, bringing him in contact 
with many minds. In those days, however, it was 
premature to have Church principles. The out- 
spoken expression of them on Allies 's part led him 
to a country preferment, and so, indirectly, to the 
Catholic Church. In 1840 he married the beautiful 
Eliza Hall Newman, daughter of an Essex squire, 
who offered a complete contrast to himself. She 
had her father's tastes for horses and dogs, none for 
books. With the wife of his choice he retired to his 
Oxford parsonage, a capital living of £600 which 
Dr. Blomfield gave to him in fear of his Church 
principles. The real work of his life began in the 
quiet country. He bought the Fathers of the 
Church, both Greek and Latin, and began to study 
theology for himself, as he had not studied it on the 
University benches. The Fathers, especially St. 
Augustine, revealed to him the Catholic Church. 
Moreover, they revealed him to himself, and when 
he now set pen to paper it was to write prose. He 
thought to find Anglicanism in the Fathers, and his 
first book is the result of this delusion. It was 
entitled "The Church of England Cleared from the 
Charge of Schism ”, published in 1846, a second and 
enlarged edition appearing in 1848. It gives the 
key-note of his lifelong labour and the whole ques- 
tion between Anglican and Catholic in a nutshell. 
As he perceived early in the day, the choice of the 
Royal Supremacy or Peter's Primacy constitutes the 
kernel of the entire controversy. 

In the endeavour to clear the Church of England 
from the charge of schism, he saw the faint glimmer- 
ing of dawm leading to perfect day. In 1849 he pub- 
lished his "Journal in France”, which went so far 
as to say that for the Church of England to be re- 
united to Rome would be an " incalculable blessing 
Newman had left the Church of England in 1845, 
yet AUies plodded on without his "polar star”. 
The publication of the “Journal” caused a storm 
to burst over his head. The Bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. Wilberforce, called him to account sharply for 


the logical expression of liis church principles. He 
has told the story of the struggle in liis “Life’s 
Decision.” He broke with his Anglican career on 
the day of his conversion, for on that day, 11 Sep- 
tember, 1850, he most certainly "chose to be an 
abject in God’s House rather than dwell in the tents 
of sinners.” He renounced his living, his occupa- 
tion, his prospects, and, with a wife and three sons, 
faced the world without friends or resources. His 
sole riches lay in himself. Over and above his faith, 
he had his mind, which he dedicated to the cause 
of Catholic truth as soon as he had resolved the 
problem of how to live. The Hierarchy was re- 
establislied in England in 1850, and at that time, 
and during many subsequent years, there was no 
Catholic position in England. A man of letters and 
of mind was lost in a body which scarcely knew how 
to read and vTite. Mr. Allies took pupils at first and 
tried to utilize his splendid scholarship. Then, in 
1853, he w'as nominated Secretary to the Poor School 
Committee, a board composed of priests and laymen, 
instituted in 1847 by the Bishops of England to repre- 
sent the interests of Catholic Primary Education. 
About the same time he was appointed Lecturer on 
History to the Catholic University of Ireland. These 
two events made his career as a Catholic. He distin- 
guished himself greatly in the cause of education, 
particularly by furthering the work of Training 
Colleges and the system of religious inspection of 
primary schools. He was instrumental in setting 
up the Training College for Women at Liverpool, 
which has done magnificent work. Greater, even, 
was the distinction he won by the work which the 
scheme for a Catholic University in Ireland led him 
to compose. The idea fell through, but the lectures 
lived, and live on in "The Formation of Christen- 
dom”, of which Cardinal Vaughan said, “It is one 
of the noblest historical works I have ever read.” 
The Poor School Committee and “The Formation 
of Christendom” ran on parallel lines in his life, each 
representing a period of some thirty odd years. 
Beginning in 1853, his connexion with the Poor 
School Committee ended in 1890, when he retired 
on his full pension of £400. The opiis magnum 
similarly ran over a lifetime, from 1861 to 1895, 
when the closing volume on “The Monastic Life ' 
appeared. The friends of his mind -were numerous 
and largely represented by the Oxford Movement, 
of which he was the last survivor. In 1885 Pope 
Leo XIII created him a Knight Commander of St. 
Gregory, and in 1893 conferred upon him the signal 
favour of the gold medal for merit. He expressed 
his gratitude to the Pope in a letter composed in 
Ciceronian Latin. "Liceat ergo mihi ”, he wrote, 
“pro summo vitse premio usque ad extremum 
halitum Verbum Tuum donumque gremio amplecti.” 
His great achievements were the books he wrote, 
for they were an alms to God of his whole being as 
well as of his substance. He outlived all his con- 
temporaries. A biography of his inner mind from 
the pen of Mary H. Allies is in course of preparation. 
The following is a complete list of his works both 
before and after his conversion: — 

Sermons, 1 vol, (1844); The Church of England Cleared 
from ihe Charge of Schism (1846); Journal in France (1849); 
The See of St. Peter, the Rock of me Church, the Source of 
risdicUon and the Centre of Unity (1850); St. Peter, His Name 
and His Office (1852); The Formation of Christendom, 8 vols. 
(1861-95), showily the philosophy of history from the 
foundation of the CShurch up to Charlemagne. Some of these 
volumes have sub-titles, which it has been found well to re- 
tain. Thus, The Christian Faith and Society (vol. II); The 
Christian Church and the Greek Philosophy (vol. Ill); Church 
and State (vol. IV); The Throne of the Fisherman (vol. V); 
The Holy See and the Wandering of the Nations (vol. VI); 
Peter's Rock and Mohammed's Flood (vol. VII); The Monastic 
Life (vol. VIII). Each volume is complete in itself. A 
Life's Decision, Allies’s Apologia pro Vit& Su^, was published 
in 1880, and has taken a high place in English Catholic litera- 
ture. T?wo volumes entitled Per Crucem ad Lucem appeared 
in 1879. They contained, besides the Treatises on St. Peter, 
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nine important essays on the Royal Supremacy and cognate 
subiects. These volumes and The Journal in France are now 
out of print. The two volumes on St. Peter have been re- 
published by the Catholic Truth Society, the smaller one at 
the express desire of Pope Leo XIII, to \\hom the book is 
dedicated. A Life's Decision is in the second edition, which 
contains an important addition. Five volumes of the Forma- 
tion have appeared in the popular edition, the three remain- 
ing volumes will follow at, it is hoped, no distant date. 

M.^ry H. Allies. 

Allioli, Joseph Franz, b. at Sulzbach, 10 August, 
1793; d. at Augsburg, 22 May, 1873. He studied 
theology at Landshut, was ordained at Ratisbon, 
1816, studied Oriental languages at Vienna, Rome, 
and Paris (1818-20), became professor in the Uni- 
versity at Landshut in 1824, and was transferred 
with the university to Munich in 1826, but owing 
to a weak throat he had to accept a canonry at 
Ratisbon, in 1835, and became Dean of the chapter at 
Augsburg, in 1838. His works are: “Aphorismen 
uber den Zusammenhang der heiligen Schrift Alten 
und Neuen Testaments, aus der Idee des Reichs 
Gottes” (Ratisbon, 1819); “Hausliche Alterthumer 
der Hebraer nebst biblischer Geographic’* (1821); 
“Biblische Alterthumer” (Landshut, 1825); “Hand- 
buch der biblischen Alterthumskunde” (in co- 
operation with Gratz and Haneberg, Landshut, 
1843-44); “Uebersetzung der heiligen Schriften 
Alten und Neuen Testaments, aus der Vulgata, mit 
Bezug auf den Grundtext, neu ubersetzt und mit 
kurzen Anmerkungen erlautert, dritte Auflage von 
Allioli umgearbeitet ” (6 vols., Nurnberg, 1830-35). 
This work received a papal approbation, 11 May, 
1830. 

Hergenrother in Kirchenlex.; Wetzer und Welte, 
Konversations-Lexikon, 3 ed. (St. Louis, 1902); Viq., Diet de 
la hihle (Paris, 1895). 

A. J. Maas. 

Allison, William. — He was one of the English 
priests who were victims of the plots of 1679-80, 
and died a prisoner in York Castle about this time. 

Challoner, Memoirs; Gillow, Bihl. Diet. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Allocution is a solemn form of address or speech 
from the throne employed by the Pope on certain 
occasions. It is delivered only in a secret consistory 
at which the cardinals alone are present. The term 
allocutio was used by the ancient Romans for 
the speech made by a commander to his troops, 
either before a battle or during it, to animate and 
encourage them. The term when adopted into 
ecclesiastical usage retained much of its original 
significance. An allocution of the Pope often takes 
the place of a manifesto when a struggle between the 
Holy See and the secular powers has reached an acute 
stage. It then usually summarizes the points at 
issue and details the efforts made by the Holy See 
to preserve peace. It likewise indicates what the 
Pope has already conceded and the limit which 
principle obliges him to put to further concessions. 
A secret consistory of cardinals, as opposed to a 
public and ceremonious one, is a meeting of those 
dignitaries in presence of the Pope to discuss mat- 
ters of great importance concerning the well-being 
of the Church. At these secret consistories the 
Sovereign Pontiff not only creates cardinals, bishops, 
and legates, but he also discusses with the cardinals 
grave matters of State arising out of those mixed 
affairs, partly religious, partly civil, in which con- 
flict can easily arise between Church and State. In 
such secret consistories the cardinals have a con- 
sultative vote. When the Pope has reached a con- 
clusion on some important matter, he makes his 
mind known to the cardinals by means of a direct 
address, or allocution. Such allocutions, though 
delivered in secret, are usually published for the 
purpose of making clear the attitude of the Holy 
See on a given question. They treat generally of 
matters that affect the whole Church, or of religious 


troubles in a particular country where ecclesiastical 
rights are infringed or endangered, or where heretical 
or immoral doctrines are undermining the faith of 
the people. Most of the subjects presented to the 
secret consistory have already been prepared in the 
consistorial congregation, which is composed of a 
limited number of cardinals. These conclusions may 
be accepted or rejected by the Pope as he thinks 
proper. In matters of statecraft the Pontiff also 
takes counsel with those most conversant with the 
subject at issue and with his Secretary of State. 
His conclusions are embodied in the allocution. 
Among papal allocutions of later times which at- 
tracted widespread attention from the importance 
or delicacy of the matters with which they dealt, 
may be mentioned those of Pius VII on the French 
Concordat (1802) and on the difficulties created by 
Napoleon for the Holy See (1808); those of Greg- 
ory XVI referring to the troubles with Prussia con- 
cerning mixed marriages, and with Russia over 
forcible conversions to the schismatical Greek Church; 
those of Pius IX concerning the attacks on the Pope’s 
temporal powder, and of Pius X on the rupture with 
France occasioned by the breaking of the Concordat 
and the consequent separation of Church and State 
in that country. 

De Luca, Prcelect. Jur. Can. (Rome, 1897), II; Bouix, 
De Curia Romana (Paris, 1880); Binder, Conversationslex, 
(Ratisbon, 1846). 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Allogenes. See Gnostics. 

Allori, (1) Angiolo di Cosimo, called II Bronzino, 
an exceptionally able painter and a poet, b. at Mon- 
ticello, near Florence, in 1502; d. at Florence in 
1572. He was a pupil of Raffaelino del Garbo and 
later of Jacopo da Pontormo, whom he assisted, and 
some of whose unfinished works he completed. 
Allori, who was the friend of Vasari, became court 
painter to the Medicean tyrant Cosimo I, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. Among his brilliant series of 
portraits are those of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. 
A great admirer of Michael Angelo, his work shows 
that master’s grandiose influence. Among his relig- 
ious, allegorical, and historical paintinj^ the chief is 
ihe Limbo”, or “Descent of Christ into HeU”, in 
the Uffizi. For Florentine public buildings Allori 
executed various w^orks. Some of his most notable 
paintings in public galleries are “Young Sculptor”, 
“Boy with a Letter”, “A Lady”, and “Ferdinando 
de’ Medici”, in the IJffizi; “The Engineer”, at the 
Pitti Palace; “Cosimo I”, “Knight of St. Stephan”, 
“A Lady”, and “Venus, Cupid, Folly, and Time”, 
in the National Gallery in London, the last two 
painted for Francis I of France; “Christ Appearing 
to Mary Magdalen”, in the Louvre; the “Dead 
Christ”, in the Florence Academy; and “Venus and 
Cupid”, at Buda-Pesth. In the galleries of Vienna 
and Dresden appear portraits of his patron, Cosimo, 
accompanied by the Duchess Eleonora. Similar 
portraits are found at Lucca in both the Royal 
Palace and the Communal Gallery, and in Rome in 
the palace of the Borghese. The Duchess is also 
represented at the Uffizi. 

(2) Allessandro, a nephew of (1), b. at 
Florence, 1535, d. there 1607, was an artist of 
much ability and was patronized by the Grand Duke 
Francesco. 

(3) Cristoeano, Allessandro ’s son, known as 
Bronzino the Younger, b. at Florence, 1577, d. 
there 1621, a pupil of his father, of Santo di Tito and 
Cigoli, and of somewhat irregular life, was a painter 
of talent both in figure and landscape and one of 
the best colourists of the Florentine school. 

Vasari, Lives of Ihe Painters lEng. tr. T^ondon, 1850; 
New York, 1896); Charles Blanc, L’Ecole Florentine, in hia 
Bisioire des peinires de toutes les ScdCes (40 vols., Paris, 1848- 
76); Baldinucci, Notizie de’ professon del disegno da Cimahtie 
in quit (Florence, 1681-1728, 1767-74, 1846-47; Turin. 1768. 
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1817); Desobrt and Ba-chelet Dictionnaire general, (Paris, 
1857, 1883); Champlin and Peekins, Cyclopedia of Painters 
and Painting (New York, 1887); Bryan, Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers (London and New York, 1903-5). 

Augustus Van Cleef. 

Allot, William, a student of the University of 
Cambridge, retired to Louvain on the accession of 
Elizabeth (1558), was ordained priest there, but soon 
returned to England. He was highly esteemed by 
Mary Queen of Scots, whom he frequently visited 
in her prison, suffered imprisonment for his faith, 
and was banished. At Mary’s request he was made 
a canon of St. Quentin in Picardy (France). He 
died about 1590, and left a work entitled “Thesaurus 
Bibliorum, omnem utriusque vitae antidotum secun- 
dum utriusque Instrumenti veritatem et historiam 
succincte complectens”, with which is printed an 
“Index rerum memorabilium in epistolis et evan- 
geliis per anni circulum ” (Antwerp, 1577). 

Gillow, Bihl. Diet, of Engl. Catholics^ I, 25-26; Diet, of 
Nat. Biogr., s. v. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Allouez, Claude, one of the most famous of the 
early Jesuit missionaries and explorers of what is 
now the western part of the United States, b. in 
France in 1620; d. in 1689, near the St. John’s 
River, in the present State of Indiana. Shea calls 
Allouez “the founder of Catholicity in the West”, 
He was a predecessor and subsequently a co-labourer 
of Marquette, and there is a book still extant con- 
taining prayers in Illinois and French, in which an 
ancient note states that it was prepared by Allouez 
for the use of Marquette. Allouez laboured among 
the Indians for thirty-two years. He was seventy- 
six years old when he died, worn out with his heroic 
labours. He preached the Gospel to twenty differ- 
ent tribes, and is said to have baptized 10,000 
neophytes with his own hand. He took charge of, 
and put on a firm basis, the famous Kaskaskian 
mission, which death had compelled Marquette to 
relinquish. None of the missionaries of his time 
dared more or travelled over a wider territory than 
Allouez. He even reached the western end of 
Lake Superior. His life was one alternation of 
triumphs and defeats. At times he had to prevent 
the Indians from adoring him as a god; at others, 
they were about to sacrifice him to their deities. 
It is noteworthy that much of his trouble came 
from the old Iroquois who had murdered Jogues, 
Brdbeuf, and the other Jesuits in the East, and 
who were now drifting or being driven towards 
the West. There is an especial distinction to be 
accorded to Allouez in the fact that he was the first 
Vicar-General of the United States, the oflSce hav- 
ing been assigned to him by Monseigneur Laval, 
Bishop of Quebec. His jurisdiction extended over 
the entire western country, including the French 
traders as well as the native tribes. 

Jesuit Relations; Shea, Cath. Church in Colonial Days; 
American Biog.; Paeeiman, La Salle; De Backer, Biblio- 
thkgue de la c. de J. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Alma, a Hebrew word signifying a “young 
woman”, unmarried as well as married, and thus 
distinct from hUMlah, “a virgin” (see Hebrew Lexi- 
cons). The interest that attaches to this word is 
due to the famous passage of Isaias, vii, 14: “the 
Alma shall conceive”, etc. We can only mention 
some of the various opinions with regard to the 
meaning of Alma in this verse. She is said to be, 
(1) the wife of Achaz; (2) the prophetess mentioned 
in Is., viii, 3; (3) any young married woman, who 
on account of the promised victory of Judah, could 
at some near date call her child Immanuel (God 
with us); (4) metaphorically, the Chosen People; 
(5) the Virgin Mother of the Messiah. This last view 
is the one adopted by St. Matthew, i, 23, and after 


him by Christian tradition. (See Emmanuel; Mes- 

SIAS.) 

Condamin, and other Commentaries on Isaias. 

R. Butin. 

Alma Redemptoris Mater (Kindly Mother of the 
Redeemer), the opening words of one of the four 
Antiphons sung at Compline and Lauds, in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin, at various seasons of the year. 
This particular Antiphon is assigned to that part of 
the year occurring between the first Vespers of the 
first Sunday in Advent and Compline of the 2d of 
February (on which day it ceases, even if the Feast 
of the Purification should be transferred from that 
day). It consists of six hexameter verses in strict 
prosodial form, followed by versicle, response, and 
prayer, which vary for the season: until Christmas 
Eve (first Vespers of the Nativity), V. Angelas 
Domini etc., R. Et concepit etc., with the prayer 
Gratiam tuam etc.; thenceforward, V. Post partum 
etc., R. Dei Genitrix, etc., and the prayer Deus qui 
salutis ceterncB etc. The hexameter verses are cred- 
ited to Hermannus Contractus, or Hermann “the 
Cripple” (d. 1054), an interesting biographical 
notice of whom may be found in Duffield, “Latin 
Hymn Writers ”, 149-168. It has been trans- 
lated into English by Father Caswall (Mother of 
Christ, hear thou thy people’s cry); by Cardi- 
nal Newman, in “Tracts for the Times”, No. 75 
(Kindly Mother of the Redeemer), and J. Wallace 
(Sweet Mother of Our Saviour blest). Caswall ’s 
translation is found in the official “Manual of Pray- 
ers” (Baltimore), 76. In the Marquess of Bute’s 
“Breviary; Winter Part”, 176 (Maiden! Mother of 
Him Who redeemed us, thou that abidest), the un- 
rhymed hexameter version is very literal. 

The Antiphon must have been very popular in 
England both before and after its treatment by 
Chaucer in his “Prioresses Tale”, which is based 
wholly on a legend connected with its recitation by 
the “Li tel Clergeon”: 

“This litel childe his litel book lerninge, 

As he sat in the scole at his prymer. 

He Alma redemptoris herde singe. 

As children lerned hir antiphoner; 

And, as he dorste, he drough hym ner and ner, 

And herkned ay the wordes and the note. 

Till he the firste vers coude al by rote.” 

Professor Skeat, in his “Oxford Chaucer ”, thought 
that the Alma Redemptoris here was the sequence 
(cf. Mone, Lateinische Hymnen, II, 200) : 

Alma Redemptoris mater 
Quern de ccelis misit Pater — 

but subsequently (cf . Modern Philology, April, 1 906, 
“Chaucer’s 'Litel Clergeon’”, for an explanation 
of the error and a good treatment of many ques- 
tions related to the Antiphon) admitted that the 
Breviary Antiphon was referred to by Chaucer. 

For other hymns or sequences founded on the Antiphon, 
see Analecta Hymnica, XVII, 149 (De S. Maria Salome) and 
XLVI (Leipzig, 1905), 200, 201, No. 149 (Alma redemptoris 
Mater ^ omnium Salus etc.). 

H. T. Henry. 

Almagro, Diego de, the Elder, date and place 
of birth not satisfactorily established as yet, generally 
considered a foundling; came to Panama in 1514 
mth Pedro Arias de Avila (D’ Avila), and soon dis- 
tinguished himself in military expeditions. When 
Pizarro, upon the return of Andagoya (1522) from 
his voyage along the western coast of Colombia, con- 
ceived the plan of penetrating farther South, Almagro 
and Hernando de Luque came to his assistance with 
funds, and a partnership was formed (1524) , leading 
to a written document executed in 1526, which docu- 
ment both Almagro and Pizarro certified by their 
marks, neither of them being able to write. Almagro 
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followed after Pizarro on the latter’s tedious voyage 
of exploration in 1524, rejoining him at the end. In 
one of his landings Almagro lost an eye by an arrow- 
shot. He went with Pizarro on the voyage of 1526, 
during which the first tidings of Peru w^ere obtained 
on the Ecuadorian coast. He arranged to leave 
Pizarro to push on farther South, while he returned 
to Panama for stores and reinforcements. In this 
manner he twice saved Pizarro and his followers 
from starvation, but incurred the reproach that, 
while his associate bore the brunt of dangers and 
hardships, he led an easy life, sailing back and forth 
betw’een Panama and the South, Almagro took no 
part in the action at Caxamarca and the occupation 
of Cuzco (1532-33). It was Pizarro -who until 1535 
took the decisive steps both in America and Spain, 
and performed all the remarkable achievements that 
characterized the conquest of Peru. It may be that 
Pizarro cunningly eliminated Almagro from participa- 
tion in these important transactions, but the latter 
submitted to it with little protest until 1534, when 
the landing of Alvarado on the Ecuadorian coast 
threatened his prospects as well as those of Pizarro. 
After Alvarado returned to Guatemala, Almagro 
pressed his claims to a share in the profits of the 
conquest, and a sort of settlement between him and 
Pizarro was arrived at in 1535, partly through the 
efforts of some of the clergy. In consequence of that 
settlement Almagro undertook his only extended 
campaign in South America, the ill-conducted and 
improfitable journey to Chile. Returning from it 
in the beginning of 1537, he not only claimed Cuzco 
as part of his administrative domain, but seized it 
by force of arms and defeated a body of Spanish 
troops faithful to Pizarro at Abancay (17 April). 
And thus began the bloody troubles among the 
Spaniards that disturbed Peru for nearly twenty 
years afterwards. Hernando Pizarro (brother of 
Francisco) was taken prisoner by Almagro, but re- 
leased. In the course of the hostilities that fol- 
lowed Almagro was defeated at Salinas near Cuzco, 
on the 26th of April, 1538, and was shortly after- 
wards executed, while a prisoner. Almagro is usually 
represented as a more noble character than Pizarro. 
What can be affirmed is that he was greatly his in- 
ferior in ability. More pleasant in intercourse, care- 
less and weak in many respects, his whole career in 
South America was that of an auxiliary who be- 
thought himself of his own interests when it was too 
late. His conduct on the expedition to Chile showed 
no great talent as a leader, nor any of the traits of a 
chivalrous nature with which he is usually credited. — 
Diego, the Younger, a natural son of the receding 
and of an Indian woman from Panama. Francisco 
Pizarro took considerable interest in young Almagro, 
keeping him near his person at Lima. The chief 
followers of the elder Almagro, after his execution, 
gathered around the young man in a conspiracy to 
put Pizarro out of the way, which deed was con- 
summated 26 June, 1541, at Lima, the assassins 
assembling for the purpose at Almagro's house. 
After Pizarro ’s death young Almagro was pro- 
claimed Governor of Peru by his party, but CristSval 
Vaca de Castro, the royal delegate, was already in 
the field against him. On the 16th of September, 
1542, the opposing parties met at Chupas, and after 
a long and bloody engagement the troops of Almagro 
were completely defeated, and their young leader 
taken prisoner. He was shortly afterwards executed 
at Cuzco. With him the name of Almagro became 
extinct in Peru. 

Aside from the earliest reports on the discovery of Peru 
enumerated in art. Atahtjallpa, the life of Almagro the 
Elder and his character are treated at length in most Spanish 
sources on Peru, from the sixteenth century. I merely refer 
to Gomara, Htstoria de las Indiaa (1553); Oviedo y Valdes, 
Hiatoria general y natural de las Indiaa (1^0); Cieza, Crdnica 
del Peru and Guerra de laa Salinas (MSS.); Garcilasso de 
LA Vega, Comentarioa realea de loa Incas, II. But I would 


refer more particularly to the publications of documents 
contained m the Coleccion de Documentoa del Archito de Indiaa 
(first and second series) and to the Coleccion de docuTnenioa 
para la hiatona de Chile, by J. T. Medina. — Modern authors 
usually follow the lead of Prescott, who has to a great extent 
followed Robertson. The partiahty for Almagro is marked 
m most sources. The voluminous collection, Documentaa 
para la hiatona de Eapana, contains few references to Almagro. 
Nabarro (not Naharra as in Prescott), Relacion aumaria 
(MSS.); Agustin de Zarate, Hiatoria del descubrimiento y 
de la Conquiata del Peru (1555); Herrera, Hiatoria general 
de loa hechoa de loa Castellanos en laa ialaa y tierra firme del 
Mar Oceano (first ed,, i612). 

Por Almagro the Younger, Pedro Gutierrez de Santa 
Clara, Hiatoria de laa guerraa civilea del Peru (I, II, Mad- 
rid, 1904) should be consulted. 

Ad. F. Bandelier. 

Almanac. See Calendar. 

Almaricus. See Amalric. 

Almeida, John, a Jesuit missionary, b. in London, 
of Catholic parents, 1571; d. at Rio Janeiro, 24 Sep- 
tember, 1653. His real name was Meade, but it 
was changed into Almeida, because of his Portuguese 
surroundings. He was one of the most conspicuous 
of the disciples of the Venerable Joseph Anchieta, 
the niustrious missionary of Brazil, almost equalling 
him in the rigour of his austerities, the character and 
number of his miracles, and the heroism of his mis- 
sionary exploits. At the age of ten he was sent, 
some say by his parents, to Viana in Portugal. But 
he himself writes that he was taken away, in the ab- 
sence of his parents, by some one he did not know. 
He was adopted by the family of Benedict de Rocha, 
with whom, at the age of seventeen, he went to 
Brazil to engage in mercantile pursuits. He narrates 
that on the way out he fell overboard, but was, as 
he thought, almost miraculously saved. He did not 
continue in business, as was intended, but began a 
course of studies in a College of the Society; of Jesus. 
At the age of twenty-one he became a Jesuit. After 
one year of no viceship, he was sent to the city of 
Santo Spirito, where he met Anchieta, whom he 
adopted as his model. His life there and up to an 
extreme old age reads like a stoiy of the ancient 
Fathers of the Desert. Whatever time could be 
spared from his active duties was given up to 
contemplation, to fastings, watchings, disciplines, 
and other austerities. The sufferings he inflicted 
on his body almost cause a shudder, yet singularly 
enough they seem to have had no effect upon his 
health, though he continued them almost to the day 
of his death. Hair shirts, iron chains, and metm 
plates with sharp points almost covered his entire 
body. He was ordained a priest in 1602 and spent 
many years in wandering through the forests to 
reclaim the fierce cannibals who lived there. He 
always journeyed on foot, and no matter how rugged 
the way or how exhausted his strength he would not 
permit himself to be carried. His food was what he 
gathered as he journeyed from one place to the 
other. Some who accompanied him on his missions 
testified under oath that for six or seven years 
they never saw him taste fish or flesh, or lie on a 
bed, but that he spent most of the night sitting 
or kneeling at prayer, which was not only protracted, 
but almost bewildering in the multiplicity of the 
devotions he practised. Many miracles are as- 
cribed to him, and his prophetic utterances were 
frequent. Not only did he pass unharmed among 
the fierce cannibal tribes, but He so won their affection 
that they did all in their power to prevent him from 
being taken away from them- for other missions. 
He died in the Jesuit college of Rio Janeiro, having 
reached the extraordinary age of eighty-two years, 
despite his austerities and the privations of his 
missionary career. The news of his approaching 
end filled the city with anxiety and concern. ^^The 
saint is dying” was heard on aU sides, and the 
scenes at his funeral, and the miracles that are re- 
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corded as x\Tought at that time form a chapter in 
the colony’s history. 

De VAScONCELLOfes, Life of John Almeida; Records of the 
English Province S. J.; Foley, General statistics, I, 499, 
II, 1321, the latter, a translation from Moore’s History 
of the English Province, S. J. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Almeria, The Diocese of, a suffragan see of the 
Archdiocese of Granada in Spain. It is said to have 
been founded by Indaletius, a disciple of St. James 
the Greater, at Urci (Vergium). After a long eclipse, 
its episcopal honour was restored to this little sea- 
port by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1489, on the occa- 
sion of the conquest of Granada. In the meantime 
it had acquired the Arabic name of Almeria (mirror). 
In 1900 its population, all Catholic, was 230,000. 
There were 110 parish-priests, 32 vicars, 28 canons 
and prebendaries, 122 churches, 50 chapels, 3 Domini- 
can convents, and 4 houses of female religious. 

Battandieb, Ann. pont. cath. (Paris, 1905), 211; Guia 
del Estada eel. de Espaha para el afw de 1905; Florez, Espana 
Eagrada, cont. by Risco (Madrid, 1754-1850). 

Almici, Camillo, a priest of the Congregation of 
the Oratory, b. 2 November, 1714; d. 30 December, 
1779. He became a member of the Congregation of 
the Oratory at a very early age and devoted himself 
to the study of theology, Greek, and Hebrew, the 
Holy Scriptures, chronology, sacred and profane 
history, antiquities, criticism, diplomacy, and litur^, 
and was held in much esteem for his great and wide 
learning. Amongst his contemporaries he was re- 
garded as an oracle upon many subjects, and is 
looked upon as one of the most celebrated theologians 
of his order. Of the many works he wrote, the prin- 
cipal are: — Riflessioni su di un libro di G. Febronio ” 
(Lucca, 1766); “ Critica contro le opere del pericoloso 
Voltaire” (Brescia, 1770); “ Dissertazione sopra i 
Martin della Chiesa cattolica” (Brescia, 1765) 2 vols.; 

Meditations sur la vie et les Merits du P. Sarpi” 
(1765). The last named is a critical examination of 
Sajroi's unreliable history of the Council of Trent. 

Hurtbr, Nomenclaior (Innsbruck, 1895), III, 197; Gin- 
G 0 ENB, Hist litt. de Vltalie. 

Almond, John, Cistercian, Confessor of the Faith; 
d. in Hull Castle, 18 April, 1585. His name has been 
included in the supplementary process of the Eng- 
lish Martyrs, and his case is of special interest as an 
example of the sufferings endured in the Elizabethan 
prisons. He came from Cheshire, and had been a 
monk in the time of Henry VIII; but the name of 
his abbey has not been identified, nor his fate de- 
termined during and after its suppression. The 
long-drawn sufferings, however, amid which he closed 
his days are set forth in a relation printed by Foley. 
From this we see that the courageous, patient old 
priest, after many sufferings in prison, was left in 
extreme age to pine away under a neglect that was 
revolting. 

Foley, Records S. J., Ill, 247; Morris, Troubles of our 
Catholic Forefathers, III, 321. 

J. H. Pollen. 

Almond, John, Venerable, English priest and 
martyr, b. about 1577; d. at Tyburn, 5 December, 
1612. He passed his childhood at AUerton near Liver- 
pool, where he was bom, and at Much-W oolton. His 
boyhood and early manhood were spent in Ireland, 
until he w’ent to the English College, Rome, at the 
age of twenty. He concluded his term there bril- 
liantly by giving the “Grand Act” — a public defence 
of theses which cover the whole course of philosophy 
and theology — and was warmly congratulated by 
Cardinals Baronins and Tarugi, who presided. The 
account of his death describes him as “a reprover 
of sin, a good example to follow, of an ingenious and 
acute understanding, sharp and apprehensive in his 
conceits and answers, yet complete with modesty, 
full of courage and ready to suffer for Christ, that 
suffered for him.” He was arrested in the year 


■1608, and again in 1612. In November of this year 
seven priests escaped from prison, and this may 
have sharpened the zeal of the persecutors, Dr. King, 
Protestant Bishop of London, being especially irri- 
tated against Almond. He displayed to the last 
great acuteness in argument, and died with the 
Holy Name upon his lips. 

Challoner, Memoirs of Missionary Priests; Pollen, 
Acts of English Martyrs (London, 1891), 170-194; Foley, 
Records S.J., V, vni. 

Patrick Ryan. 

Almond, Oliver, priest and writer, b. in the dio- 
cese of O^riord. He is believed by Foley to have 
been the brother of the martyr, the Yen. John 
Almond (q. v.); but Gillow has shown that this is 
probably a mistake. Oliver was educated at the 
English Colleges at Rome (1582-87) and Valla- 
dolid, and was a missionary in England. He pre- 
sented the English College at Rome wuth a precious 
chalice. Some of his correspondence is preserved in 
the “Westminster Archives”, and he is conjectured 
by Gillow to have been the writer of a work entitled, 
“The Llncasing of Heresies, or the Anatomie of Prot- 
estancie, written and composed by O. A. ” (Louvain?) 
1623, 8vo. 

Foley, Records S. J., VI., 153; Gillow, Bihl. Diet Eng, 
Cath., I, 27. Sionyhurst Mss. Collectanea, N. ii, 73. 

J. H. Pollen. 

Almonry. See Aumbry. 

Alms and Almsgiving (Gr. iXernaoaiJVTjj ^'pity,” 
“mercy”), any material favour done to assist the 
needy, and prompted by charity, is almsgiving. It 
is evident, then, that almsgiving implies much more 
than the transmission of some temporal commodity 
to the indigent. According to the creed of political 
economy, every material deed wrought by man to 
benefit his needy brother is almsgiving. According 
to the creed of Christianity, almsgiving implies a 
material service rendered to the poor for Christ’s 
sake. Materially, there is scarcely any difference 
between these two views; formally, they are essen- 
tially different. This is why the inspired writer 
says: “Blessed is he that considereth the needy and 
the poor” (Ps. xl, 2) — not he that giveth to the 
needy and the poor. The obligation of almsgiving 
is complementary to the right of property “which is 
not only lawful, but absolutely necessary” (EncycL, 
Rerum Novarum, tr. Baltimore, 1891, 14). Owner- 
ship admitted, rich and poor must be found in 
society. Property enables its possessors to meet 
their needs. Though labour enables the poor to win 
their daily bread, accidents, illness, old age, labour 
difficulties, plagues, war, etc. frequently interrupt 
their labours and impoverish them. The responsi- 
bility of succouring those thus rendered needy 
belongs to those who have plenty (St. Thomas, 
Summa Theol., II-II, Q. xxxii, art. 5, ad 2®-”^). For 
“it is one thing to have a right to possess money, 
and another to have a right to use money as one 
pleases.” How must one’s possessions be used? 
The Church replies: Man should not consider his 
external possessions as his own, but as common to 
all, so as to share them without difficulty when others 
are in need. Whence the Apostle says: Command 
the rich of this world to give with ease. This is a 
duty not of justice (except in extreme cases), but 
of Christian charity — a duty not enforced by human 
law. But the laws and judgments of men must yield 
to the laws and judgments of Christ the true God, who 
in many ways urges on His followers the practice 
of almsgiving (Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, 14, 
15; cf. De Lugo, De Jure et Justiti^, Disp. xvi, 

§ 154). Scripture is rich in passages which directly 
or indirectly emphasize the necessity of contributing 
towards the welfare of the needy. The history of 
the Church in Apostolic times shows that the early 
Christians fully realized the importanqe of this ol> 
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ligation. Community of goods (Acts, iv, 32), collec- 
tions in church (Acts, xi, 29 sqq.; I Cor., xvi, 1; 
Gal., li, 10), the ministry of deacons and deaconesses 
were simply the inauguration of that world-wide 
system of Christian charity which has circumscribed 
the globe and added another testimony to the Divinity 
of that Church which directs her ministrations to- 
wards the alleviation of human miser}^ in every shape 
and form (Lecky, History of European Morals, 
II, 100, 3d ed., York, 1891). The Fathers of 
the Church frequently and unequivocally inculcated 
the necessity of almsgiving. To this matter St. Cyp- 
rian devoted a complete treatise (De Opere et 
Eleemosyna, P. L., IV, 601 sqq.). St. Basil re- 
counts how St. Lawrence distributed the treasures 
of the Church to the poor. Questioned by a pagan 
governor regarding the treasures which he had 
promised to transmit, LavTence pointed to the poor, 
saying; They are treasures in whom is Christ, in 
whom is faith. Contrary to the envy of the Arians, 
St. Ambrose lauds the breaking and selling of sacred 
vessels for the redemption of captives (De Officiis 
Ministrorum, xxviii, xxx, P. L., XVI, 141 sqq.). 
The more effectively to urge the precept of alms- 
giving, the Fathers teach that the w^ealthy are God's 
stewards and dispensers, so much so that vrhere 
they refuse to aid the needy they are guilty of theft 
(St. Basil, Homil. in illud Lucse, No. 7, P. G., 
XXXI, 278; St. Gregory of Nyssa, De Pauperibus 
Amandis, P. G., XLVI, 466; St. Chrysostom, in 
Ep. I ad Cor., Homil. 10, c. 3, P. G.,LXI,86; St. Am- 
brose, De Nab. lib. unus, P. L., XIV, 747; St. Au- 
gustine, in Ps. cxlvii, P. L., XXXVII, 1922). Dis- 
cretion in almsgiving is counselled in the Apostolic 
Constitutions: Alms must not be given to the rnali- 
cious, the intemperate, or the lazy, lest a premium 
should be set on vice" (Const. Apost. , ii, 1-63; iii,4-6). 
St. ijyprian asserts that adherents of other religions 
must not be excluded from a share in Catholic charity 
(De Opere et Eleemosynd, c. xxv, P. L., IV, 620). 
After the Patristic epoch the teaching of the Church 
regarding almsgiving did not vary throughout the 
ages. St. Thomas Aquinas has admirably sum- 
marized this teaching during the medieval period 
(St. Thomas, Summa TheoL, II-II, QQ. xxx- 
xxxiii, De Miser icordia; De Beneficentid; De Elee- 
mosyna). No writer of modern times has so ad- 
mirably epitomized the position of the Church as 
Leo XIII (Encyclicals, Renim Novarum, 15 May, 
1891; Graves de Communi, 18 Jan ,1901). In so 
much as the obligation of almsgiving is coextensive 
with the obligation of charity, everyone falls under 
the law. The donor, however, must be entitled to 
dispose of what he contributes, because almsgiving 
usually implies that the beneficiary acquires a title 
to whatever his benefactor gives. Ecclesiastics are 
bound in a special way to observe the precept of 
almsgiving, because they are constituted fathers of 
the poor, and are besides obliged by their example 
to lead the laity to entertain correct views concern- 
ing the importance of this duty. As a general rule, 
the indigent of every class, saint or sinner, country- 
men or foreigners, friend or foe, have their claims 
upon the charity of those competent to give alms 
(Proverbs, xxv, 21; Romans, xii, 20; Sylvius, Summa, 
II-II, Q. xxxii, art. 9; De Conninck, Disp. xxvii, 
Dub. 6, No. 70). The conjunction of genuine iii- 
digence in the poor and ability to minister relief in 
the rich, is necessary to concrete the obligation of 
almsgiving (St. Thomas, op. cit., II-II, QQ. xxxii, 
art. 5, ad 3®“’^). Diversity of actual conditions cir- 
cumscribing the needy, specify the character of in- 
digence. Where the necessaries of life are wanting, 
or where imminent peril threatens vital interest^ 
indigence is extreme. Where the absence of aid 
leads to serious reverses, in goods or fortune, indi- 
gence is serious or pressing. Where the quest for 


the necessaries of life involves considerable trouble, 
indigence is common or ordinary. ^ The obligation of 
almsgiving extends to this triple indigence. Script- 
ure and the Fathers speak indiscriminately of the 
poor, the needy, and the indigent without restricting 
the obligation of almsgiving to any particular species 
of indigence. Nearly all theologians adopt this view. 
Nevertheless, the better to determine the character 
of this obligation in the concrete, it is necessary to 
consider the character of temporalities in those who 
hold property. In the first place, property neces- 
sary to maintain vital interests is indispensably 
necessary. Property without wLich vital interests 
are not jeopardized is considered superfluous there- 
unto. Property required to maintain social prestige, 
i. e. to live in keeping wdth one's position in society, 
to educate offspring, to engage domestics, to enter- 
tain, etc., is considered equally indispensable from a 
'Social standpoint. Property without wLich social 
prestige is not endangered is reputed superfluous 
thereunto. Accordingly, there is never any obliga- 
tion of using the necessaries of life for almsgiving, 
because w'ell-regulated charity ordinarily obliges 
everyone to prefer his owm vital interests to those 
of his neighbour. The only exception occurs when 
the interests of society are identified with those of 
a needy member (Muller, TheoL Moralis, II, tr., i, 
§30, 112). To a neighbour in extreme indigence 
relief must be ministered by using such commodi- 
ties as are superfluous to vital interests, even though 
such should be required for social advantages (St. 
Thomas, Summa TheoL, II-II, Q. xxxii, art. 6; St. 
Alphonsus Liguori, TheoL Moralis, III, no. 31). 
For charity demands that the vital interests of an 
indigent neighbour should supersede personal ad- 
vantages of a much low^er order (Suarez, De Chari- 
tate, Disput. vii, § 4, no. 3). The transgression of 
this obligation involves a mortal sin. Nevertheless 
no one, however w^ealthy, is obliged to take extraor- 
dinary measures to assist a neighbour even in 
direful straits, e. g. a w^ealthy citizen is not bound 
to send a dying pauper to a more salubrious clime, 
or to bear the expense of a difficult surgical opera- 
tion for the betterment of a pauper (Suarez, loc. cit., 
§ 4, no. 4). Nor is a wealthy individual obliged to 
imperil his social standing to aid a neighbour in 
extreme need (La Croix, TheoL Moralis, II, no. 201). 
For charity does not bind anyone to employ ex- 
traordinary means in order to safeguard his own 
life (St. Alphonsus, op. cit., Ill, no. 31). To a 
neighbour in serious or pressing indigence, alms 
must be given by using such comnaodities as are 
superfluous in relation to present social advantages. 
Nay, more likely in the more acute forms of such 
indigence those commodities which may in some 
measure tend to future social advantages must be 
taxed to succour this indigence (Suarez, loc cit., 
no. 5; De Conninck, loc. cit., no. 125; Viva, in prop, 
xii, damnatam ab Innoc. XI, no. 8). The trans- 
gression of this obligation likewise involves a grievous 
sin, because well-regulated charity obliges one to 
meet the serious needs of another when he can do 
so without serious personal disadvantage (St. Al- 
phonsus, H. Ap. tr., iv, no. 19). In the ordinary 
troubles confronting the poor alms must be given 
from such temporalities only as are superfluous to 
social requirements. This does not imply an obliga- 
tion of answering every call, but rather a readiness to 
give alms according to the dictates of well-regulated 
charity (Suarez, loc. cit., §3, nos. 7, 10). The- 
ologians are divided into tw^o schools regarding the 
character of this obligation. Those holding that the 
obligation is serious seem to espouse a cause in 
harmony with the teaching of Scripture and the 
authority of the Fathers (St. Alphonsus, op. cit.. Ill, 
no. 32; Bouquillon, Institutiones TheoL Moralis 
Specialis, III, no. 488). At all events, such affluent 
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individuals as always fail to giv^e alms or harshly 
repel mendicants indiscriminately are unquestionably 
guilty of grievous sin. Whoso is actually obliged to 
relieve extreme or pressing indigence must give what- 
ever is necessary to ameliorate existing conditions. 
It is not an easy matter to determine what amount 
must be given as alms to those labouring under ordi- 
nary indigence. St. Alphonsus, whose view in this 
matter is shared by many modern moralists, holds 
that an outlay corresponding to two per cent of 
temporalities superfluous to social prestige siifSces to 
satisfy the obligation, because were all concerned 
to adopt this method ordinary indigence could easily 
be remedied. At the same time it is not always 
practical to reduce problems depending so largely on 
moral appreciation to a mathematical b^is (Lehm- 
kuhl, Theologia Moralis (Specialis), II , ii, no. 609). 
Furthermore, all either contributing spontaneously 
to public and private charities, or paying such taxes 
as are levied by civil legislation to support the in- 
digent satisfy this obligation to some extent (Lehm- 
kuhl, loc. cit., no. 606). Physicians, _ attorneys, 
artisans, are bound to render their services to the 
poor unless provision is made for them at public 
expense. The extent of services to be rendered and 
the character of the obligation binding thereunto 
depend on the kind of indigence and the incon- 
venience which such ministrations impose on physi- 
cians, attorneys, or artisans (Lehmkuhl, loc. cit., 
no. 609). Though the notion of _ almsgiving em- 
bodies the donation of commodities necessary to 
lighten human misery, moralists admit that it is 
sufficient to lend an object whose use alone serves 
to meet a neighbour's need (St. Alphonsus, op. cit., 
Ill, no. 31; Bouquillon, op. cit., no. 493). Moreover, 
common sense repudiates almsgiving to those in 
need simply because they will not labour to escape 
such need (St. Ambrose, De Officiis Ministrorum, 
XXX, no. 144). In addition to its innate char- 
acteristics, almsgiving should be vested with qualities 
tending to garner fruitfulness for giver and receiver. 
Hence, alii^iving should be decreet, so as to reach 
deserving individuals or families (II Thes., hi, 10; 
Ecclus., xii, 4); prompt, so as to warrant opportune- 
ness (Prov., hi, 28); secret and humble (Matt., vi, 2); 
cheerful (II Cor., ix, 7); abundant (Tob., iv, 9; St. 
Thomas, Summa TheoL, II-II, Q. xxxii, art. 10). 
The harvest of blessings to be reaped by almsgiving 
amply suffices to inspire noble-minded Christians 
‘'to make unto themselves friends of the Mammon 
of iniquity”. First of all, almsgiving renders the 
donor like unto God Himself (Luke, vi, 30, 36); 
nay more, it renders God Himself debtor to those 
giving alms (Matt., xxv, 40 sqq.). Moreover, alms- 
giving adds special efficacy to prayer^ (Tob.,^ iv, 7), 
tends to appease divine wrath (Heb., xiii, 16); liberates 
from sin and its punishment (Ecclus., xxix), and 
thus paves the way to the gift of faith (Acts, x, 31). 
Daily experience proves that those lending a helping 
hand to stay the miseries of the poor frequently 
prepare the way for the moral reformation of many 
whose temporal misery pales before their spiritu^ 
wretchedness. Finally, almsgiving tends to guard 
society against turbulent passions whose fury is 
often checked by almsgiving. The various phases 
of almsgiving may be reduced to two chief classes: 
individual or transitory, and organized or perma- 
nent. Such cases of indigence as frequently fall 
under the eye of sympathetic observers constitute 
the subject-matter of transitory almsgiving. Though 
charity organizations have multiplied their sphere of 
usefulness, special cases of indigence, more readily 
and effectually reached by individual attention, will 
always abound. Moreover, experience proves that 
the conduct and conversation of private benefactors 
frequently dispose their beneficiaries to reform their 
wa^ard lives and become useful members of the 


Church and State. For this reason there wrill alw-ays 
be a wide field for individual almsgiving. At the 
same time, many w’orthy poor people are too sen- 
sitive to appeal to private persons, wffiile many 
undeserving persons assume the role of professional 
mendicants to extort aid from those w’hose sym- 
pathy is easily moved, and whose purse strings are 
loosened to answ^er every call. Moreover, how much 
better to forestall than to relieve indigence. To 
render the poor self-reliant and self-supporting is the 
noblest achievement of well-regulated charity. Sound 
religious and secular education, means and oppor- 
tunities for labour, more than almsgiving will facil- 
itate the realization of this lofty object. This is wffiy 
various organizations have been established to 
alleviate the different forms of corporal misery. 
To the Church belongs the credit of taking the 
initiative in promoting systematized effort for the 
wrelfare of the needy. So abundantly have her 
labours been blessed that her success has evoked 
the admiration of her sworn enemies (Encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum, tr., 18). The history of yester- 
day and the experience of to-day prove that the 
Church is still the poor man's friend. Organized 
charity is furthered by the concerted action of per- 
sons in their private capacitj^ or by the official pro- 
ceeding of those whose position binds them to seek 
the temporal well-being of all classes in society. 
The various corners of the globe are studded with 
institutions of divers kinds, reared and maintained 
by the generosity of private parties. Human 
mis ery in its various stages, from the cradle to the 
grave, :^ds therein a haven of consolation and rest, 
while the prayers of inmates, legion in number, call 
the blessing of Him who is the Father of the poor, 
upon the heads of those whose liberality proves that 
the charity of the brotherhood defies limitation. 
Though admirable and far-reaching in its influence, 
privately organized charity is incapable of effectually 
coping with the divers forms of misery. This is why 
civil governments shape their legislation to make 
provision for such subjects as fail in their efforts in 
the struggle for existence. Various institutions des- 
tined to provide for needy citizens of every class are 
conducted under State patronage. Directors are ap- 
pointed, attendants installed, visiting and inspection 
required, reports submitted, and appropriations an- 
nually made to meet the exigencies of such institu- 
tions. Encouragement and opportunity are not 
denied those disposed to ambition, self-respect, and 
seff-support. Noteworthy indeed are the asso- 
ciated charities inaugurated by the government to 
promote organized charity. Throughout cities, bu- 
reaus are established, and officials deputed, to examine 
the actual condition of mendicants, so as to dis- 
criminate between worthy and unworthy appeals. 
To this end friendly visiting is encouraged. ^ Frose- 
letyzing is discountenanced, so much so that in many 
localities Catholics and non-Catholics join hands in 
the work of organized charity. Movements along 
these lines are to be found in England, Scotland, 
France, Italy, and Canada. Those best qualified to 
speak authoritatively in this matter are eloquent in 
their expression of the good feeling between Catholic 
and non-Catholic workers, and equally eloquent in 
summarizing the admirable results attained through 
this union of forces. These movements represent the 
culmination of noblest effort to concrete almsgiving 
in its fulness, so that givers themselves may share 
in affection, sympathy, and thought with receivers, 
thereby animating almsgiving with a human, nay, 
more, a Divine element, tending to ennoble the poor 
in healing their misery. 

Scripture: — Exodus, xxii, 25; Lev.,xix, 9sq.; Deut., xiv,28 
sq.; XV, 11; Tobias, iv, 7; Prov., xi, 26j xxv, 21; Ecclus., iv, 
1 sq.; Is., Iviii^ 7; Ezech., xvi, 49; xviii, 7 sq.; Ean., iv, 24; 
Matt., xxv, 34 sq.; Luke, iii, 11; Acts, iv, 32; II Cor., viii, 13 sq.; 
ix. 6 sq.; I Tim., vi, 17 sq.; Jas., li, 13; I John, iii, 17. 
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The Fathers: — Clement op Alexandria, Pcedagogw, III, 
vi, P. (?.» VIII, 603-607; Id,, Stromata, II, xviii, in P. G., 
vill,' 1015-39; Cyril of Jerusalem, CaUcheses, XV, 26, 
in P. G., XXXIII, 907; Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., IX, viii, m 
P. G., XX, 818, 819; Basil, Sermo de Eleemosynd, in P. G., 
XXXI, 1] 54-67; Gregory Naz., De Amore Pawperum, in 
P. G., XXXV, 858-910; Chrysostom, De Eleemosynd, in 
P G., XXI, 291-300; Tertullian, Apologeticus, xxxix, m 
P. L., I, 531-539; St. Augustine, Sermo 35, 41, 42, 60, 
85, 86, in P. L., XXXVIII, 251 sq.; St. Gregory I, Moralm, 
XXI, XIX, in P. L., LXXVI, 206-208. The doctrine of the 
Fathers concerning this matter is exposed by Guignebert, 
Tertullian (Pans, 1901); Scaramelli, Directorium Asceticum, 
IV, 339-356 (tr., London, 1897); Balmes, Protestantism and 
Catholicity Compared (Baltimore, 1851), 184 sqq.; Cuthbert, 
Catholic Ideals in Social Lvfe (New York, 1904), 106 sqq.; 
Gaume, Catechism of Perseverance (tr., New York, 1890), II, 
600 sqq.; Ireland, The Church and Modern Society (Chicago, 
1897); ScHAFP, History of the Christian Church, II, 374, 375; 
Uhlhorn, Christian Charity in the Ancient Church (New York, 
1883); Warner, A meriicnn Charities (New York, 1894); Loch, 
Charity Organization (London, 1893); Potter, The Co-opera- 
tive Movement in Great Britain (London, 188'8); Crafts, Prac- 
tical Christian Sociology (New York, 1896); The Charities Re- 
view (New York, March, 1892; Feb., 1895; Jan., 1896; July 
and Aug., 1897; Oct., 1898); Proceedings of National Con- 
ferences of Charities and Corrections; Reports of St. Vincent 
de Paul Conferences; Beugnet in \iG.,Dict. de la Bible (Pans, 
1893), I, col. 124^53, s. v. Aumdne; Many in Diet, de 
thiol, cath. (Paris, 1893), fascicule IX, 2561 sqq., s. v. Aumdne; 
OzANAM, Vie de Fred. Ozanam (Paris, 1882), iv, v; Lefebure, 
L' organization de la charite privee en France (Paris, 1900); Id., 
Paris charitable et prevoyant (Paris, 1900); du Camp, La 
charite privee h Paris (Pans, 1888); St. Thomas, Summa 
Theol., II-II, (^Q., xxx-xxxiii; St. Alphonsus Liguori, Theol. 
Mor., Ill, tr. ill, dub. 3, no. 30 sq.; Suarez, De Charitate, 
Disp. vii: Billuart, Summa St. Thomce, tract. De charitate, 
Diss. v; Sporer, Theol. Mor. (Venice, 1716), I, tr. iii, vi, §2; 
Laymann, Theol. Mor. (Padua, 1733), I, lib. V, tr. iii, vi; 
Muller, Theol. Mor. (Vienna, 1899), lib. II, tr. i, 30 sq.; 
Lehmkuhl, Theol. Mor. (Spec.) (Freiburg, 1898), I, lib. II, 
ii, no. 605 sq.; Bouquillon, Inst. Theol. Mor. Specialis 
(Bruges, 1890), lib. Ill, no. 493 sq.; Ballerini, Opus The- 
ologicum Morale (Prato, 1899), II, tr. v, § 3, dub. 3. 

James David O’Neill. 

Almshouse. See Monasteries, Suppression of; 
Poor Laws. 

Alnoth, Saint, hermit and martyr; died c. 700. 
We know very little of St. Alnoth. Neither does he 
appear to possess any proper day. He is mentioned 
in Jocelws life of St. Werburg as a pious neatherd 
at Weedon who bore with great patience the ill- 
treatment of the bailiff placed over him, and who 
afterwards became a hermit in a very lonely spot, 
where he was eventually murdered by two robbers. 
On this ground he was honoured as a martyr; and 
there was some concourse of pilgrims to his tomb 
at Stowe near Bugbrook in Northamptonshire. 

Acta SS., 27 February, III; Stanton, Menology (London, 
1892), 565; Baring-Gould, Lives of Saints (London, 1894), 
II. 448. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Alogi (d privative and X670S, ^'word”; sc. “De- 
niers of the Word”). St. Irenaeus (Adv. Haer., Ill, 
ii, 9) makes a brief reference to persons who denied 
the manifestation of the Paraclete, and refused, in 
consequence, to admit the Gospel of St. John, 
wherein it is announced. He gives the party no 
name. St. Hippolytus combated such an error both 
in his Syntagma and in a special work entitled “In 
Defence of the Gospel of John and the Apocalypse.” 
These works are lost, but a good share of their con- 
tents is believed to have been preserved by St. 
Epiphanius. St. Epiphanius (Haer. LI) gives a 
long account of the party of heretics who arose after 
the Cataphrygians, Quartodecimans, and others, and 
who received neither the Gospel of St. John nor his 
Apocalypse. He calls them Alogi (deniers of the 
Word) because, by rejecting the Gospel of St. John, 
they rejected the Logos which was revealed in that 
Gospel. Playing on the term, he observes, with a 
touch of sarcasm, that they are well named, “alogi”, 
i. e. without reason These heretics would seem to 
answer to the description of the obscure persons men- 
tioned by St. Irenaeus, and this is in fact the prevalent 
opinion about them. The Alogi, accordingly, may 
be described as a party which arose in Asia Minor 


towards the end of the second century. They 
doubtless embodied a radical protest against the 
abuse which the Montanists made of the promised 
Paraclete, and of the Paraclete’s outpourings in 
visions and prophecies. This would explain why 
they were led to deny the Gospel of St. John, which 
foretold the coming of the Holy Spirit, and why 
again they refused all credit to the Apocalypse, which, 
with its description of the Heavenly Jerusalem and 
of the reign of a thousand years, fed the imagination 
of the enthusiasts of Phrygia. The Alogi attributed 
these two books to Cerinthus. It is not altogether 
clear that they denied, in addition, the Godhead of 
the Son and His eternal generation. St. Epiphanius 
does, indeed, say that they rejected the Logos 
preached by St. John, but he is evidently per- 
plexed by their stupidity in attributing to Cerin- 
thus a Gospel which was written against him. For 
Cerinthus taught that Christ was mere man, whereas 
John, in this very book, preaches His Godhead. 
It may, therefore, well be that the Alogi did not 
reject the doctrine itself but only the Logos form 
under which the doctrine was presented in the 
Gospel. And St. Epiphanius seems to imply as 
much, “for,” he says, “they themselves seem to 
believe as we do.” Be this as it may, the interest 
of scholars attaches not so much to their christology 
as to the biblical criticism they developed. It was, 
doubtless, a doctrinal prepossession which impelled 
them to reject the Gospel of St. John and the Apoc- 
alypse. But they endeavoured to maintain their 
contention by arguments drawn from an examina- 
tion of the books themselves. The Gospel of St. 
John contained, they said, what was untrue; accord- 
ing to them it was not in accord with the other 
Gospels, mixed up the synoptic order of events, and 
was, moreover, docetic in doctrine. They made still 
less account of the Apocalypse, which, they claimed, 
was often unintelligible, not to say puerile and false. 
Apropos of Apoc. ii, 18, they asserted that there 
was no Christian church in Thyatira at the time. 
This anti-Catholic movement has been closely 
studied, since the Johannine question was broached 
in the last century, for further light on the position 
and authority of the Fourth Gospel in the early 
church. 

St. Iren., Adv. Haer., Ill, ii, 9; Philastrius, Haer., LX; 
St. Epiph., Haer., LI; Korner. De auct. Can. A^oc. Joh. 
ah Aloqis impugnatd (Leipzig, 1751); Eus., Hist. Eccl., Ill, 
28, 1. X)rummoni>, The Character and Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospd (London, 1903); Rose, Aloges, asiates et romains, in 
Rev. Bibliffue, VI, 1897; Zahn, Gesdhichte des neutestamend. 
Kanons, 1, 220-262; Corssen, Monarchianische Prologs zu 
den vier Evangelien (Leipzig, 1896); Harnack, History of 
Dogma, III, 14-20. 

Francis P. Ha vet. 

Alombrados (or Alumbrados). See Illuminism. 

Aloysius Gonzaga, Saint, b. in the castle of 
Castiglione, 9 March, 1568; d. 21 June, 1591. At 
eight he was placed in the court of Francesco de’ 
Medici in Florence, where he remained for two years, 
going then to Mantua. At Brescia, when he was 
twelve, he came imder the spiritual guidance of 
St. Charles Borromeo, and from him received First 
Communion. In 1581 he went with his father to 
Spain, and he and his brother were made pages of 
James, the son of Philip II. While there he formed 
the resolution of becoming a Jesuit, though he first 
thought of joining the Discalced Carmelites. He re- 
turned to Italy in 1584 after the death of the Infanta, 
and after much difficultv in securing his father’s 
consent, renounced his heritage in favour of his 
brother, 2 November, 1585, a proceeding which re- 
quired the approval of the emperor, as Castiglione 
was a fief of the empire. He presented himself to 
Father Claudius Acquaviva, who was then General 
of the Society, 25 November, 1585. Before the end 
of his novitiate, he passed a brilliant public act in 
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philosophy, ha\nng made his philosophical and also 
his mathematical studies before his entrance. He 
had in fact distin^ished himself, when in Spain, by 
a public examination not only in philosophy, but also 
in theology, at the University of Alcala. He made his 

vows 25 Novem- 
ber, 1587. Im- 
mediately after, 
he began his theo- 
logical studies. 
Among his pro- 
fessors -were Fath- 
ers Vasquez and 
Azor. In 1591 
when in his fourth 
year of theology 
a famine and 
pestilence broke 
out in Italy. 
Though in deli- 
cate health, he 
devoted himself 
to the care .of 
the sick, but on 
the 3d March he 
St. Aloysivs Gonzaga fell ill and died 21 

June, 1591. He 
was beatified by Gregory XV in 1621 and canonized 
by Benedict XIII in 1726. His remains are in the 
church of St. Ignazio in Rome in a magnificent urn 
of lapis lazuli wreathed with festoons of silver. The 
altar has for its centrepiece a large marble relief of 
the Saint by Le Gros. 

Butler, Lives of the Saints, 21 June; Acta SS„ 21 June; 
Cepari, Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga; Rouvier, Les Saints de 
la C. de J. (Paris, 1893). 

J. F. X. O’Conor. 

A and Q (Alpha and Omega). — Scriptural. — ^Tbe 
first and the last letter of the Greek alphabet, em- 
ployed from the fourth century as a symbol ex- 
pressing the confidence of orthodox Christians in 
the scriptural proofs of Our Lord’s divinity. This 
symbol was suggested by the Apocalypse, where 
Christ, as well as the Father, is “the First and 
the Last” (ii, 8); “the Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last, the beginning and the end” 
(cf., xxii, 13; i, 8). Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of the Word as “the Alpha and the Omega of Whom 
alone the end becomes beginning, and ends again at 
the original beginning without any break” (Strom., 
IV, 25). Tertullian also alludes to Christ as the 
Alpha and Omega (De Monogamia, v), and from 
Prudentius (Cathemer., ix, 10) we learn that in the 
fourth century the interpretation of the apocalyptic 
letters was still the same: “Alpha et Omega cogno- 
minatus, ipse fons et clausula, Omnium qu® sunt, 
fuerunt, qu®que post futura sunt.” It was, how- 
ever, in the monuments of early Christianity that 
the symbolic Alpha and Omega had their greatest 
vogue. The earliest date at which this symbol 
occurs is in the year 295, in a dated inscription of 
Rome. In this example, however, it is to be noted 
that the Omega takes precedence, and that both 
letters form part of the inscription, thus: “VIRGO 
MOR(T)VA ES(T) TVS D ET. A NVLLINO 
CON (S) ”; ( . . . died, a virgin Tuscus and AnuUi- 
nus being consuls). 

The question whether this symbol in its regular 
form, A and D, was in use before the Council of Nicaea 
(325) has not yet been settled definitely. If so, it 
was of very rare occurrence. In a fresco which dates 
from the middle of the fourth century in the “great 
cave” of the catacomb of Prsetextatus, A and 0 are 
found in connection with the monogrammatic cross. 
The oldest inscription in which the letters occur in 
their traditional form dates from 364. From this 
time on they were a favourite symbol of the orthodox 



Christians (the Arians regarded it wuth disfavour) 
and they are found on the monuments in all parts 
of early Christendom. The apocalyptic letters were 
represented either (1) alone, or (2) in connection with 
human or other figures, or (3) with other symbols. 
Examples of the first class, to which belongs the in- 
scription of 364, are rare. The second class also is 
not very numerously represented; probably the most 
interesting example of it is a panel of the fifth- 
century door of St. Sabina’s where A and are 
carved on either side of the risen Christ. Monu- 
ments of the third class, representing A and in 
connection with another symbol, usually the mono- 
gram of Christ, are much more common than those 
of the two former classes. The minuscular form w 
is, in nearly all cases, represented, though some, ex- 
amples of occur in the monuments of Africa and 
Spain. The words “Alpha and Omega” continued 
in use in the Mozarabic Liturgy; also in the ancient 
Irish Liturgy, e. g. in the famous Communion-hymn 
in the Antiphonary of Bangor. 

Kraus, ReaLEncyklopadie, I, 60-62; Leclercq in Diet, 
d'archiol. et de lit., I, 1-25. 

Maurice M. Hassett. 

Alpha and Omega. — In Jewish Theology. — 
When God passed before the face of Moses on Sinai 
the great Law-giver of Israel called out: “ Jehova, 
Jehova, kind and merciful God, of long-suifering, and 
full of goodness and truth” [(Ex., xxxiv, 6), in the 
Douay Version, “O the Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, patient and of much compassion, and 
true”]. God’s being is fullness of goodness and 
tmth—Plenitudo veri et They are 

foremost among God’s moral attributes. They are 
the immediate outcome of His Divine operations. 
For God is an infinitely pure spirit. His being is 
Intellect and Will. Truth is the final object of the 
intellect, and goodness is that^ of the will. In the 
Psalter they are praised and invoked by the poet 
with holy and loving fondness, e. g. Pss., xxiv, 10; 
xxxix, 11, 12; Ivi, 4, 11; Ixxxiv, 11; Ixxxv, 15; 
cxvi, 2. Of the two perfections truth and goodness, 
the former ranks higher. Truth is the first of all 
perfections. The Hebrew word for truth is Emeth 
DDK. It is composed of three letters: Aleph -Alpha, 
Mem=My, and Thaw = Theta. The Aleph and the 
Thaw are the first and last letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet as the Alpha and Omega are of the Greek. 
Thus the term Emeth (truth) begins with the first 
letter of the alphabet and ends with the last. This 
led the Jewish sages to find in this word a mystical 
meaning. The Aleph or the first letter of Emeth 
(truth) denotes that God is the first of all things. 
There was no one before Him of whom He could have 
received the fullness of truth. The Thaw, or last 
letter, in like manner signifies that God is the last of 
all things. There will be no one after Him to whom 
He could bequeath it. Thus Emeth is a sacred word 
expressing that in God truth dwells absolutely and in 
all plenitude. Emeth, as the Jewish divines truly 
say,^ is the signaculum Dei essentioe (see Buxtorf’s 
Lexicon). In Yoma 69b., and Sanh. 64a., the fol- 
lowing is related: “The men of the great synagogue 
prayed to God to remove from the earth the Evil 
Spirit, as the cause of all trouble. Immediately a 
scroll feU from heaven with the word Truth written 
thereon, and thereupon a fiery lion came out of the 
sanctuary. It was the spirit of idolatry leaving 
the earth”. “This legend shows”, says Hanina 
“that the seal of God is truth”. (Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia.) 

In Christian Usage. — The manner of expressing 
God’s eternity by means of the first and last letters 
of the alphabet seems to have passed from the 
synagogue into the Church. In place of the Aleph 
and Thaw, the Alpha and Omega were substituted. 
But the substitution of the Greek letters for those 
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of the Hebrew tongue ine\htably caused a portion of 
the meaning and beauty in thus designating God to 
be lost. The Greek letters Alpha and Omega have no 
relation to the word Truth. Omega is not the last 
letter of the word dXrjeeLa (truth), as Thaw is of the 
word Erneth. The sacred and mystical word Truthy 
expressing in Hebrew, through its letters Aleph and 
Thaw, God’s absolute and eternal being, had to be 
sacrificed. i<T\ or Afi signify an absolute plenitude, 
or perfection. It is a Jewish saying that the blessing 
on Israel in Lev., xxvi, 3-13, is complete because it 
begins with Aleph and ends with Thaw. Jehovah’s 
absolute perfection is expressed in Is., xli, 4; xliv, 6, 
by the phrase, “I am the first and the last”. Plato, 
^'De Legibus”, IV, 715, describes God in the same 
manner: reXevT^v Kal ixeca t5)v Bvrtav 

airdvToiv exwj', and quotes this phrase as a iraXaibs 
\6yoi. Cf. also Josephus, C. Apion., II, xxiii. The 
phrase fitly expresses the idea that God is eternal, 
the beginning and end of all things. The fourth 
Gospel, after stating that the ^'Word was God’% 
says, ‘‘and the Word dwelt among us full of grace 
and truth”. Grace stands for goodness. The 
phrase is identical with Ex., xxxiv, 6, “full of good- 
ness and truth”. We have here the two great (Svine 



Fig. 1 

attributes, Truth and Goodness, assigned to Christ in 
all their fullness. What Moses has said of God, the 
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paintings of the Catacombs of Petrus and Marcellinus, 
third century. We further find these two letters in 
frescoes and mosaics of several ancient churches; for 
instance, in the chapel of St. Felicitas, and in San Marco 
in Rome; in the world-famed mosaics of Ravenna, 
in Galla Placidia, St. Crisologo, St. Vitale. In the 
course of time A and 12 ceased to be used as the 
monogram of Christ for church paintings and orna- 
ments. During the last centuries the letters I. H. S. 
(see Abbreviations, Ecclesiastical) have com- 
pletely taken their place. Recently, how^ever, on 
tabernacle doors and antependia the older device is 
again met with. 

Leclercq and Cabrol in Diet d’arcMol. chrH, et de lit; 
ViGouaoux in Diet, de la Bible; Wilmanns in Corp. inscr. lat, 
VIII; De Rossi, Inscr, christ. urb. Romce, I; Idem in Bull. 
d% arch, crist (1868), p. 13, (1869), p. 13; Idem, Roma sotierr. 

C. VAN DEN BieseN. 

Alphabet, Christian Use of the. — The Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin alphabets have been variously made 
use of in Christian liturgy. During Holy Week the 
Hebrew alphabet is sung, each of its letters preceding 
one of the verses of the Lamentations of Jeremias at 
Matins; having here, however, merely a numerical 
value, they might be replaced by Number One, 
Number Two, etc. The musical setting is now 
usually the same in all churches, the most ancient 
known at present being that of the Romano- 
Gregorian Liturgy. Codex VII , aa 3 , of the municipal 
library of Naples (twelfth century) has a melody 
which varies with the letters; those for verses xvii, 
xix, and xxi having a simple form, those for xvi and 
XX a more elaborate one; and, lastly, those for 
verses xviii and xxii, a form which is little more than 
a lengthening out of the preceding. The simple form 
reappears most frequently in the MSS., particularly 
in tne “Breviarium secundum consuetudinem curise 
romanae”, of the thirteenth century. It was proba- 
bly about this time that the simple form was pre- 
ferred to the variety which had hitherto existed. 

Alphabet of the Litters Formatje. — ^T he Zfi- 
tercB formatcB, or letters commendatory, took their 
name from the seals that were attached to them; 
indeed, Sirmond quotes a Vatican MS. where the 
w^ord sigillatce occurs instead of formates. In these 
letters, the Greek alphabet is used in place of numeri- 
cal signs. In order to prevent fraud dr imposture, 
it was said that the Fathers of the Council of Nicsea 
had formulated a decree to the effect that the 
litterce must contain such a series of letters as, on 


Evangelist says of Christ. In the Apocalypse the addition of their numerical values, would deter- 
Ai2 taking the place of NH occur in the first chapter mine the origin of the document. The initials given 
to designate God, i, 8; but were those of the Three Divine Persons, n. T. A; 
in the last two chapters to of the Pope; of the writer and recipient of the letter; 
designate Christ (Ap., xxi, of the city where it was written; lastly, the letter 
6; xxii, 13), It is an argu- of the cycle, and the word AMHN. Unfortunately, 
ment that its author believ- the writers were ill-instructed; a littera formata of 
ed in the divinity of Christ, the Church of Metz contains an error of addition, 
In the earlier ages of the nor is this a solitary instance. The early medieval 
Church the A and Q were collections of FormuLoe show that mistakes were 
used as the monogram of frequent, so that in a short time the means of con- 
Christ. These letters be- trol became to all intents and purposes illusory, 
came His crest. The poet The Alphabet in the Dedication of a Church. 
Prudentius says, “Alpha — Both Greeks and Latins made use of letters as 
et Omega cognominatus, ipse fons et clausula om- numerical signs, but on wholly different principles, 
nium quse sunt, fuerunt, quaSque post futura sunt” Alphabets, among the Latins, were of two kinds: the 
(Cathemer., 9 11). The m were written under the systematic, which have arbitrary values; and the 
arms of the cross within a circle or triangle. (Fig, 1). signs used by land-surveyors (agrr^mcns^)rcs), which 
Sometimes the A is found on the right and the on have fixed values. The land-surveyors foimed a 
the left to indicate that in Christ the beginning and corporation which was entrusted by public and 
the end are joined into one. (Fig. 2). This crest is private authority with the measuring of properties, 
found on the coins of the Emperors Constans and The tax was levied in accordance with the owner s 
Constantins (Martigny, 458-459). (Fig. 3). The early declaration, but the State came, in time, to r^ognize 
Christians had the two letters engraved on their signet the loss to which it was exposed through false re- 
rings, [Fig. 4 (Vigouroux, Biblical Lexicon)]. Some- turns, and instituted an official survey and measu^ 
times the Alpha and the Omega are written in the ment of landed properties, to be earned out by offi- 
nimbus, or halo, of the Lamb; for instance, in the cers appointed for the purpose. Their measurements, 
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however, which were renewed from time to time, 
inevitably gave rise to claims for revision, which 
were handed in to the equalizers, who forwarded 
them to the surveyors who acted as arbitrators. 
The Roman Liturgy has preserved a rite which it is 
interesting to compare with the practice of these 
surveyors. At the dedication of a church the 
bishop writes two alphabets on the ground, one 
Greek and the other Latin, with the point of his 
pastoral staff, along two lines of ashes laid in the 
form of a crux decussata (X). The two alphabets 
start from the east and stretch towards the west. 
The Leonine Sacramentary makes no mention of a 
ceremony which is clearly set forth in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary: “Thereupon the bishop shall begin 
from the left-hand eastern comer to write with his 
staff on the pavement the letters A B C, as far as 
the right-hand western corner; beginning again in 
like manner from the right-hand eastern comer, 
he writes A B C as far as the left-hand western 
corner of the basilica.’^ At the period mentioned the 
bishop was at liberty to WTite either only ABC 
or the whole alphabet, in Greek and Latin, or twice 
in Latin. The rite, however, was not in use every- 
where; the sacramentary published by Pamelius, 
the edition of Rocca, and a manuscript consulted 
by Dom Menard, make no allusion to it. Moreover, 
it could be altered at pleasure, since certain bishops 
added the Hebrew alphabet to the two others. 
Attempts have been made to find the origin of this 
custom in the rite for taking possession of a heathen 
temple, a rite which the faithful are said to have 
adopted and altered; but the texts of Varro and 
Servius allow of no such explanation. It must 
rather be sought for in the practice of the land- 
surveyors, who used measures of fixed length in 
making their surveys, marking them, when neces- 
sary, with letters to which they gave a special value 
of their own. These they called casce litterarum, and 
included the whole Greek and the whole Latin 
alphabet, the X (decussio) bein^ the most important 
letter of their system. It is evident, therefore, that 
the liturgical rite has grown up out of a practice 
borrowed from the land-surveyors, though we can- 
not say what alterations it may have undergone in 
passing from that guild to the Church. In course of 
time, when the rite lost its meaning, a mystical 
signification was attached to it. After the ninth 
century the reason for using the two alphabets was 
no longer understood; an English Pontifical of the 
tenth century mistakes the X for the signum Christi. 
In this way an ancient usage grew by degrees into 
a ceremony supposed to be the expression of a most 
abstruse symbolism. Nor was it only in this rite 
for the dedication of a church that the alphabet was 
cut down to a mere ABC. The same curtailment 
is to be seen on two vessels used for baptism, both 
belonging to the ancient African Church. One, 
which is of terra-cotta, was found at Carthage. Its 
symbolical decoration (cross, fishes, ABC) has a 
special reference to the neophytes. The other, a 
white marble basin, spherical in shape, was dis- 
covered not long ago, in the Basilica of Dermech, 
near Carthage. It has four ears, or handles (oreillonsj 
anscB), one of which serves as a spout, while the others 
bear the letters ABC. Both appear to have been 
employed liturgically in the fifth or sixth century. 
The Gnostic Alphabet. — Lastly, the alphabet 
held an important place in the systems of several 
Gnostic sects, though the use and meaning given 
it bjr them remain very difldcult to determine. 
Certain aspects, however, of the matter have be^n 
to grow plainer. It seems certain, for instance, that 
the sounds of vowels corresponded with those of the 
gamut. When, therefore, we meet with vowels 
arranged in a seemingly meaningless order, the ex- 
planation is to be found in substituting the sound 


for the letter. The W papyrus of Leyden has given 
us a clue to these melodies, which may have been 
sung at the celebration of Gnostic mysteries and 
orgies. 

Wagner, Leclercq, and Lejay m Diet, d'archeol. chret. et de 
lit. (Pans, 1904), I, 1258-88, Duchesne, Ong. du culte chretten 
(London, 1903), 409, 417; Ruelle and Poiree, Le chant gnoa- 
tico-magique (Solesmes, 1901). 

H. Leclercq. 

Alphabet, Hebrew. See Hebrew Literature. 

Alphabetic Psalms. See Psalms. 

Alphaeus. See Brethren of the Lord. 

Alphage, Archbishop of Canterbury. See El- 
PHEGE, Saint. 

Alphonsus Liguori, Saint, b. at Marianella, near 
Naples, 27 September, 1696; d. at Nocera de’ Pagani, 
1 August, 1787. The eighteenth century was not 
an age remarkable for depth of spiritual life, yet it 
produced three of the greatest missionaries of the 
Church, St. Leonard of Port Maurice, St. Paul of 
the Cross, and St. Alphonsus Liguori. Alphonsus 
Mary Antony John Cosmas Damian Michael Gaspard 
de’ Liguori was bom in his father’s country house at 
Marianella near Naples, on Tuesday, 27 September, 
1696. He was baptized two days later in the church 
of Our Lady of the Virgins, in Naples. The family 
was an old and noble one, though the branch to which 
the Saint belonged had become somewhat impover- 
ished. Alphonsus’s father, Don Joseph de’ Liguori 
was a naval officer and Captain of the Royal Galleys. 
The Saint’s mother was of Spanish descent, and if, 
as there can be little doubt, race is an element in. 
individual character, we may; see in Alphonsus’s 
Spanish blood some explanation of the enormous 
tenacity of purpose which distinguished him from 
his earliest years. “I know his obstinacy”, his 
father said of him as a young man; “when he once 
makes up his mind he is inflexible”. Not many de- 
tails have come down to us of Alphonsus’s childhood. 
He was the eldest of seven children and the hope of 
his house. The boy was bright and quick beyond 
his years, and made great progress in all kinds of 
learning. In addition his father made him practise 
the harpsichord for three hours a day, and at the 
age of thirteen he played with the perfection of a 
master. Riding and fencing were his recreations, 
and an evening game of cards; he tells us that he was 
debarred from being a good shot by his bad sight. 
In early manhood he became very fond of the opera, 
but only that he might listen to the music, for when 
the curtain went up he took his glasses off, so as not 
to see the players distinctly. The Neapolitan stage 
at this time was in a good state, but the Saint hSi 
from his earliest years an ascetic repugnance to 
theatres, a repugnance which he never lost. The 
childish fault for which he most reproached himself 
in after-life was resisting his father too strongly 
when he was told to take part in a drawing-room play. 
Alphonsus was not sent to school but was educated 
by tutors under his father’s eye. At the age of six- 
teen, on 21 January, 1713, he took his degree as 
Doctor of Laws, although twenty was the age fixed 
by the statutes. He said himself that he was so 
small at the time as to be almost buried in his doctor’s 
gown and that all the spectators laughed. Soon 
after this the boy began his studies for the Bar, and 
about the age of nineteen practised his profession 
in the courts. In the eight years of his career as 
advocate, years crowded with work, he is said never 
to have lost a case. Even if there be some exag- 
geration in this, for it is not in an advocate’s power 
always to be on the winning side, the tradition shows 
that he was extraordinarily able and successful. In 
fact, despite his youth, he seems at the age of twenty- 
seven to have been one of the leaders of the Neapoli- 
tan Bar. 
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Alphonsus, like so many saints, had an excellent 
father and a saintly mother. Don Joseph de’ Liguori 
had his faults. He was somewhat worldly and am- 
bitious, at any rate for his son, and was rough 
tempered when opposed. But he "was a man of 
genuine faith and piety and stainless life, and he 
meant his son to be the same. Even when taking 
him into society in order to arrange a good marriage 
for him, he wished Alphonsus to put God first, and 
every year father and son would make a retreat 
together in some religious house. Alphonsus, as- 
sisted by divine grace, did not disappoint his father’s 
care. A pure and modest boyhood passed into a 
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manhood without reproach. A companion, BaJr 
thasar Cito, who afterwards became a distinguished 
judge, was asked in later years if Alphonsus had ever 
shown signs of levity in his youth. He answered 
emphatically: “Never! It would be a sacrilege to say 
otherwise.” The Saint’s confessor declared that he 
preserved his baptismal innocence till death. Still 
there was a time of danger. There can be little 
doubt but that the young Alphonsus vrith his high 
spirits and strong character .was ardently attached 
to his profession, and on the way to be spoilt by the 
success and popularity which it brought. About the 
ear 1722, when he was twenty-six years old, he 
egan to go constantly into society, to neglect prayer 
and the practices of piety which had been an integral 
part of his life, and to take pleasure in the attention 
with which he was everywhere received. “Ban- 
quets, entertainments, theatres,” he wrote later on — 
“these are the pleasures of the world, but pleasures 
which are filled with the bitterness of gall and sharp 
thorns. Believe me who have experienced it, and 
now weep over it.” In all this there was no serious 
sin, but there was no high sanctity either, and God, 
Who wished His servant to be a saint and a great 
saint, was now to make him take the road to Damas- 
cus. In 1723 there was a lawsuit in the courts 
between a Neapolitan nobleman, whose name has 
not come down to us, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
in which property valued at 500,000 ducats, that is 
to say, $500,000, or £100,000, was at stake. Al- 
phonsus was one of the leading counsel; we do not 
snow on which side. When the day came the future 
Saint made a br^ant opening speech and sat down 
confident of victory. But before he called a witness 


the opposing counsel said to him in chilling tones: 
“Your arguments are wasted breath. You have 
overlooked a document which destroys your whole 
case.” “What document is that?” said Alphonsus 
somewhat piqued. “Let us have it.” A piece of 
evidence was handed to him which he had read and 
re-read many times, but always in a sense the exact 
contrary of that which he now saw it to have. The 
poor advocate turned pale. He remained thunder- 
struck for a moment; then said in a broken voice: 
“You are right. I have been mistaken. This docu- 
ment gives you the case.” In vain those around him 
and even the judge on the bench tried to console him. 
He was crushed to the earth. He thought his mis- 
take would be ascribed not to oversight but to de- 
liberate deceit. He felt as if his career was ruined, 
and left the court almost beside himself, saying: 
“World, I know you now. Courts, you shall never 
see me more.” For three days he refused all food. 
Then the storm subsided, and he began to see that 
his humiliation had been sent him by God to break 
down his pride and wean him from the world. Con- 
fident that some special sacrifice was required of him, 
though he did not yet know what, he did not return 
to his profession, but spent his days in prayer, seek- 
ing to know God’s will. After a short interval — we 
do not know exactly how long — the answer came. 
On 28 August, 1723, the young advocate had gone 
to perform a favourite act of charity by visiting the 
sick in the Hospital for Incurables. ^ Suddenly he 
found himself surrounded by a mysterious light; the 
house seemed to rock, and an interior voice said: 
“Leave the world and give thyself to Me.” This 
occurred twice. Alphonsus left the Hospital and 
went to the church of the Redemption of Captives, 
Here he laid his sword before the statue of Oar Lady, 
and made a solemn resolution to enter the eccle- 
siastical state, and furthermore to offer himself as a 
novice to the Fathers of the Oratory. He knew that 
trials were before him. His father, already dis- 
pleased at the failure of two plans for his son’s mar- 
riage, and exasperated at Alphonsus’s present neglect 
of his profession, was likely to offer a strenuous 
opposition to his leaving the world. So indeed it 
proved. He had to endure a real persecution^ for 
two months. In the end a compromise was arrived 
at. Don Joseph agreed to allow his son to become 
a priest, provided he would give up his proposal of 
joining the Oratory, and would continue to live at 
home. To this Alphonsus by the advice of his 
director, Father Thomas Pagano, himself an Ora- 
toiian, agreed. Thus was he left free for his real 
work, the founding of a new religious congregation. 
On 23 October of the same year, 1723, the Saint put 
on the clerical dress. In September of the next year 
he received the tonsure and soon after joined the 
association of missionary secular priests called the 
“Neapolitan Propaganda”, membership of which did 
not entail residence in common. In December, 1724, 
he received minor orders, and the subdiaconate in 
September, 1725. On 6 April, 1726, he was ordained 
deacon, and soon after preached his first sermon. 
On 21 December of the same year, at the age of 
thirty, he was ordained priest. For six years he 
laboured in and around Naples, giving missions for 
the Propaganda and preaching to the &zaroni of the 
capital. With the aid of two laymen, Peter Bar- 
barese, a schoolmaster, and Nardone, an old soldier, 
both of whom he converted from an evil life, he en- 
rolled thousands of lazzaroni in a sort of confra- 
ternity called the “ Association of the Chapels”, which 
exists to this day. Then God called him to his 
life work. 

In April, 1729, the Apostle of China, Matthew 
Ripa, founded a missionary college in Naples, which 
became known colloquially as the “Chinese College”. 
A few months later Alphonsus left his father’s house 
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and went to live with Ripa, without, however, be- 
coming a member of his society. In his new abode 
he met a friend of his host’s, Father Thorny Falcoia, 
of the Congregation of the ‘'Pii Operarii” (Pious 
Workers), and formed with him the great friendship 
of his life. There was a considerable difference in. 
age between the two men, for Falcoia, born in 1603, 
was now sixty-six, and Alphonsus only thirty-three, 
but the old priest and the young had kindred souls. 
Many years before, in Rome, Falcoia had been showm 
a vision of a new’’ religious family of men and wornen 
w^hose particular aim should be the perfect imitation 
of the virtues of Our Lord. He had even tried to 
form a branch of the Institute by uniting twelve 
priests in a common life at Tarentum, but the com- 
munity soon broke up. In 1719, together wdth a 
Father Filangieri, also one of the ‘^Pii Operarii”, he 
had refounded a Conservatoriuyn^ of religious women 
at Scala on the mountains behind Amalfi. But as 
he drew up a rule for them, formed from that of the 
Visitation nuns, he does not seem to have had any 
clear idea of establishing the new institute of his 
vision. God, however, intended the new institute 
to begin wdth these nuns of Scala. In 1724, soon 
after Alphonsus left the world, a postulant, Julia 
Crostarosa, born in Naples on 31 October, 1696, and 
hence almost the same age as the Saint, entered the 
convent of Scala. She became known in religion 
as Sister Maria Celeste. In 1725, while still a novice, 
she had a series of visions in which she saw a new 
order (apparently of nuns only) similar to that 
revealed to Falcoia many years before. Even its 
Rule was made taiown to her. She was told to write 
it down and show it to the director of the convent, 
that is to Falcoia himself. While affecting to treat 
the novice with severity and to take no notice of her 
visions, the director was surprised to find that the 
Rule which she had written down was a realization 
of what had been so long in his mind. He submitted 
the new Rule to a number of theologians, who ap- 
proved of it, and said it might be adopted in the 
convent of Scala, provided the community would 
accept it. But when the question was put to the 
community, opposition began. Most were in favour 
of accepting, but the superior objected and appealed 
to Filangieri, Falcoia’ s colleague in establishing the 
convent, and now, as General of the '‘Pii Operarii”, 
Ids superior. Filan^eri forbade any change of rule 
and removed Falcoia from all communication with 
the convent. Matters remained thus for some years. 
About 1729, however, Filangieri died, and on 8 Octo- 
ber, 1730, Falcoia was consecrated Bishop of Castella- 
mare. He was now free, subject to the approval of 
the Bishop of Scala, to act with regard to the con- 
vent as he thought best. It happened that Al- 
phonsus, ill and overworked, had gone with some 
companions to Scala in the early summer of 1730. 
Unable to be idle, he had preached to the goatherds 
of the mountains with such success that Nicolas 
Guerriero, Bishop of Scala, begged him to return and 
give a retreat in his cathedral. Falcoia, hearing of 
this, begged his friend to give a retreat to the nuns 
of his Conservatorium at the same time. Alphonsus 
agreed to both requests and set out with his two 
friends, John Mazzini and Vincent Mannarini, in 
September, 1730. The result of the retreat to the 
nuns was that the young priest, who before had been 
prejudiced by reports in Naples against the pro- 
posed new Rule, became its firm supporter, and even 
obtained permission from the Bishop of Scala for 
the change. In 1731, the convent unanimously 
adopted the new Rule, together with a habit of red 
and blue, the traditional colours of Our Lord^s own 
dress. One branch of the new Institute seen by 
Falcoia in vision was thus established. The other 
was not to be long delayed. No doubt Thomas 
Falcoia had for some time hoped that the ardent 


young priest, who was so devoted to him, might, 
under his direction, be the founder of the new Order 
he had at heart. A fresh vision of Sister Maria 
Celeste seemed to show that such was the will of 
God. On 3 October, 1731, the eve of the feast of 
St. Francis, she saw Our Lord with St. Francis on 
His right hand and a priest on His left. A voice said 
“This is he wliom I have chosen to be head of My 
Institute, the Prefect General of a new Congrega- 
tion of men who shall work for My glory.” The 
riest was Alphonsus. Soon after, Falcoia made 
nown to the latter his vocation to leave Naples 
and establish an order of missionaries at Scala, who 
should work above all for the neglected goatherds 
of the mountains. A year of trouble and anxiety 
followed. The Superior of the Propaganda and even 
Falcoia’s friend, Matthew Ripa, opposed the project 
wdth all their might. But Alphonsus’ s director, 
Father Pagano; Father Fiorillo, a great Dominican 
preacher; Father Manulio, Provincial of the Jesuits; 
and Vincent Cutica, Superior of the Vincentians, 
supported the young priest, and, 9 November, 1732, 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer ”, or as 
it was caUed for seventeen years, “ of the Most Holy 
Saviour”, was begun in a little hospice belonging to 
the nuns of Scala. Though St. Alphonsus was 
founder and de facto head of the Institute, its general 
direction in the beginning, as well as the direction 
of Alphonsus’s conscience, was undertaken by the 
Bishop of Castellamare and it was not till the latter’s 
death, 20 April, 1743, that a general chapter was 
held and the Saint was formally elected Superior- 
General. In factj in the beginning, the young 
priest in his humility would not be Superior even 
of the house, judging one of his companions, John 
Baptist Donato, better fitted for the. post because 
he had already had some experience of community 
life in another institute. 

The early years, following the founding of the new 
order, were not promising. Dissensions arose, the 
Saint’s former friend and chief companion, Vincent 
Mannarini, opposing liim and Falcoia in everything. 
On 1 April, 1733, all the companions of Alphonsus 
except one lay brother, Vitus Curtius, abandoned 
him, and founded the Congregation of the Blessed 
Sacrament, which, confined to the Kingdom of 
Naples, was extinguished in 1860 by the Italian 
Revolution. The dissensions even spread to the 
nuns, and Sister Maria Celeste herself left Scala and 
founded a convent at Foggia, where she died in the 
odour of sanctity, 14 September, 1755. She was 
declared Venerable 11 Au^st, 1901. Alphonsus, 
however, stood firm; soon other companions arrived, 
and though Scala itself was given up by the Fathers 
in 1738, by 1746 the new Congregation had four 
houses at Nocera de’ Pagani, Ciorani, Iliceto (now 
Deliceto), and Caposele, all in the Kingdom of 
Naples. In 1749, the Rule and Institute of men were 
approved by Pope Benedict XIV, and in 1750, the 
Rule and Institute of the nuns. Alphonsus was 
lawyer, founder, religious superior, bishop, theologian, 
and mystic, but he was above all a missionary, and 
no true biography of the Saint will neglect to give 
this due prominence. From 1726 to 1752, first as a 
member of the Neapolitan “Propaganda”, and then 
as a leader of his own Fathers, he traversed the 
provinces of Naples for the greater part of each year, 
giving missions even in the smallest villages and 
saving many souls. A special feature of his method 
was the return of the missionaries, after an interval 
of some months, to the scene of their labours to 
consolidate their work by what was called the ‘‘re- 
newal of a mission.” After 1752 Alphonsus gave 
fewer missions. His infirmities were increasing, and 
he was occupied a good deal with his writings. His 
promotion to the episcopate in 1762 led to a renewal 
of his missionary activity, but in a slightly different 
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form. The Saint had four houses, but during his 
lifetime it not only became impossible in the King- 
dom of Naples to get any more, but even the barest 
toleration for those he had could scarcely be ob- 
tained. The cause of this was “regalism”, the 
omnipotence of kings even in matters spiritual, 
which was the system of government in Naples as 
in all the Bourbon States. The immediate author 
of what was practically a lifelong persecution of the 
Saint was the Marquis Tanucci, who entered Naples 
in 1734. Naples had been part of the dominions of 
Spain since 1503, but in 1708 when Alphonsus was 
twelve years old, it was conquered by Austria during 
the war of the Spanish Succession. In 1734, how- 
ever, it was reconquered by Don Carlos, the young 
Duke of Parma, great-grandson of Louis XIV, and 
the independent Bourbon Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies was established. With Don Carlos, or as he 
is generally called, Charles III, from his later title 
as King of Spain, came the lawyer, Bernard Tanucci, 
who governed Naples as Prime Minister and Regent 
for the next forty-two years. This was to be a 
momentous revolution for Alphonsus. Had it hap- 
ened a few years later, the new Government might 
ave found the Rederaptorist Congregation already 
authorized, and as Tanucci’s anti-clerical policy 
rather showed itself in forbidding new Orders than, 
with the exception of the Society of Jesus, in sup- 
pressing old ones, the Saint might have been free to 
develop his work in comparative peace. At it was, 
he was refused the royal exequatur to the Brief of 
Benedict XIV, and State recognition of his Institute 
as a religious congregation till the day of his death. 
There were whole years, indeed, in which the Institute 
seemed on the verge of summary suppression. The 
suffering which this brought on Alphonsus, with his 
sensitive and high-strung disposition, was very ^eat, 
besides what was worse, the relaxation of discipline 
and loss of vocations which it caused in the Order 
itself. Alphonsus, however, was unflagging in his 
efforts witn the Court. It may be he was even too 
anxious, and on one occasion when he was over- 
whelmed by a fresh refusal, his friend the Marquis 
Brancone, Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs and a 
man of deep piety, said to him gently: ^‘It would 
seem as if you placed all your trust here below”; 
on which the Saint recovered his peace of mind. 
A final attempt to gain the royal approval, which 
seemed as if at last it had been successful, led to the 
crowning sorrow of Alphonsus’s life: the division 
and apparent ruin of his Congregation and the dis- 
pleasure of the Holy See. This was in 1780, when 
Alphonsus was eighty-three years old. But, before 
relating the episode of the “ Regolamento”, as it is 
called, we must speak of the period of the Saint’s 
episcopate which intervened. 

In the year 1747, King Charles of Naples wished 
to make Alphonsus Archbishop of Palermo, and it 
was only by the most earnest entreaties that he was 
able to escape. In 1762, there was no escape and 
he was constrained by formal obedience to the 
Pope to accept the Bishopric of St. Agatha of the 
Goths, a very small Neapolitan diocese lying a few 
miles off the road from Naples to Capua. Here with 
30,000 uninstructed people, 400 mostly indifferent and 
sometimes scandalous secular clergy, and seventeen 
more or less relaxed religious houses to look after, 
in a field so overgrown with weeds that they seemed 
the only crop, he wept and prayed and spent days 
and nights in unremitting labour for thirteen years. 
More than once he faced assassination unmoved. 
In a riot which took place during the terrible famine 
that fell upon Southern Italy in 1764, he saved the 
life of the syndic of St. Agatha by offering his own 
to the mob. He fed the poor, instructed the ignorant, 
reorganized his seminary, reformed his convents, 
created a new spirit in his clergy, banished scandalous 


noblemen and women of evil life with equal impar- 
tiality, brought the study of theology and especially 
of moral theology into honour, and all the time was 
begging pope alter pope to let him resign his office 
because he was doing nothing for his diocese. To 
all his administrative work we must add Ins’* con- 
tinual literary labours, his many hours of daily 
prayer, his terrible austerities, and a stress of illness 
which made his life a martyrdom. Eight times dur- 
ing his long life, without counting his last sickness, 
the Saint received the sacraments of the dying, but 
the worst of all his illnesses was a terrible attack of 
rheumatic fever during his episcopate, an attack 
which lasted from May, 1768, to June, 1769, and 
left him paralyzed to the end of his days. It was 
this which gave St. Alphonsus the bent head which 
we notice in the portraits of him. So bent was it 
in the beginning, that the pressure of his chin pro- 
duced a dangerous wound in the chest. Although 
the doctors succeeded in straightening the neck a 
little, the Saint for the rest of his life had to drink 
at meals through a tube. He could never have said 
Mass again had not an Augustinian prior shown him 
how to support himself on a chair so that with the 
assistance of an acolyte he could raise the chalice 
to his 1ms. But in spite of his infirmities both 
Clement XIII (1758-69) and Clement XIV (1769-74) 
obliged Alphonsus to remain at his post. In Feb- 
ruary, 1775, however, Pius VI was elected Pope, 
and the following May he permitted the Saint to 
resign his see. 

Alphonsus returned to his little cell at Nocera in 
July, 1775, to prepare, as he thought, for a speedy 
and happy death. Twelve years, however, still sep- 
arated him from his reward, years for the most part 
not of peace but of greater afflictions than any which 
had yet befallen him. By 1777, the Saint, in addi- 
tion to four houses in Naples and one in Sicily, had 
four others at Scifelli, Frosinone, St. Angelo a CJupolo, 
and Beneventum, in the States of the Church. In 
case things became hopeless in Naples, he looked to 
these houses^ to maintain the Rule and Institute. 
In 1780, a crisis arose in which they did this, yet in 
such a way as to bring division in the Congregation 
and extreme suffering and disgrace upon its founder. 
The crisis arose in this way. From the year 1759 
two former benefactors of the Congr^ation, Baron 
Sarnelli and Francis Maffei, by one of those changes 
not uncommon in Naples, had become its bitter ene- 
mies, and waged a vendetta against it in the law 
courts which lasted for twenty-four years. Sarnelli 
was almost openly supported by the all-powerful 
Tanucci, and the suppression of the Congregation at 
last seemed a matter of days, when on 26 October, 
1776, Tanucci, who had offended Queen Maria Caro- 
lina, suddenly fell from power. Under the govern- 
ment of the Marquis della Sambuca, who, though a 
great regalist, was a personal friend of the Saint’s, 
there was promise of better times, and in August, 
1779, Alphonsus’s hopes were raised by the publi- 
cation of a royal decree allowing him to appoint 
superiors in his Congregation and to have a novitiate 
and house of studies. The Government throughout 
had recognized the good effect of his missions, but 
it wished the missionaries to be secular priests and 
not a religious order. The Decree of 1779, however, 
seemed a great step in advance. Alphonsus, having 
got so much, hoped to get a little more, and through 
his friend, Mgr. Testa, the Grand Almoner, even to. 
have his Rule approved. He did not, as in the past, 
ask for an exequatur to the Brief of Benedict XIV, 
for relations at the time were more strained than 
ever between the Courts of Rome and Naples; but 
he hoped the king might give an independent sanc- 
tion to his Rule, ijrovided he waived all legal right 
to hold property in common, which he was quite 
prepared to do. It was all-important to the Fathers 
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to be able to rebut the charge of being an illegal 
religious congregation, which w^as one of the chief 
allegations in the ever-adjourned and ever-impending 
action by Baron Sarnelli. Perhaps in any case the 
submission of their Rule to a suspicious and even 
hostile civil power was a mistake. At all events, it 
proved disastrous in the result. Alphonsus being so 
old and so infirm — he was eighty-five, crippled, deaf, 
and nearly blind — his one chance of success was to 
be faithfully served by friends and subordinates, 
and he was betrayed at eve^ turn. His friend the 
Grand Almoner betrayed him; his two envoys for 
negotiating with the Grand Almoner, Fathers Ma- 
jone and Cimino, betrayed him, consultors general 
though they were. His very confessor and vicar- 
general in the government of his Order, Father An- 
drew Villani, joined in the conspiracy. In the end 
the Rule was so altered as to be hardly recognizable, 
the very vows of religion being abolished. To this 
altered Rule, or ^'Regolamento”, as it came to be 
called, the unsuspecting Saint was induced to put 
his signature. It was approved by the king and 
forced upon the stupefied Congregation by the vrhole 
power of the State. A fearful commotion arose. 
Alphonsus himself was not spared. Vague rumours 
of impending treacheiy had got about and had been 
made known to him, but he had refused to believe 
them. ^'You have founded the Congregation and 
you have destroyed it”, said one Father to him. 
The Saint only wept in silence and tried in vain to 
devise some means by which his Order might be 
saved. His best plan would have been to consult 
the Holy See, but in this he had been forestalled. 
The Fathers in the Papal States, with too precipitate 
zeal, in the very beginning denounced the change 
of Rule to Rome. Pius VI, already deeply displeased 
with the Neapolitan Govenunent, took the Fathers 
in his own dominions under his special protection, 
forbade aU change of rule in their houses, and even 
withdrew them from obedience to the Neapolitan 
superiors, that is to St. Alphonsus, till an inquiry 
could be held. A long process followed in the Court 
of Rome, and on 22 September, 1780, a provisional 
Decree, which on 24 August, 1781, was made abso- 
lute, recognized the houses in the Papal States as 
alone constituting the Redemptorist Congregation. 
Father Francis de Paula, one of the chief appellants, 
was appointed their Superior General, “in place of 
those”, so the brief ran, “who being higher superiors 
of the said Congregation have with their followers 
adopted a new system essentially different from the 
old, and have deserted the Institute in which they 
were professed, and have thereby ceased to be mem- 
bers of the Congr^ation. ” So the Saint was cut 
off from his own Order by the Pope who was to 
declare him “Venerable”. In this state of exclusion 
he lived for seven years more and in it he died. It 
was only after his death, as he had prophesied, that 
the Neapolitan Government at last recognized the 
original Rule, and that the Redemptorist Congrega- 
tion was reunited under one head (1793). 

Alphonsus had still one final storm to meet, and 
then the end. About three years before his death 
he went through a veritable “Night of the Soul”. 
Fearful^ temptations against every virtue crowded 
upon him, together with diabolical apparitions and 
illusions, and terrible scruples and impulses to de- 
spair which made life a hell. At last came peace, 
and on 1 August, 1787, as the midday Angelus was 
ringing, the Saint passed peacefully to his reward. 
He had nearly completed his ninety-first year. He 
was declared “Venerable”, 4 May, 1796; was beati- 
fied in 1816, and canonized in 1839. In 1871, he 
was declared a Doctor of the Church. “Alphonsus 
was of middle height”, says his first biographer, 
Tannoia; “his head was rather large, his hair black, 
and beard well-grown.” He had a pleasant smile, 


and his conversation was very agreeable, yet he had 
great dignity of manner. He was a born leader of 
men. His devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and 
to Our Lady was extraordinary. He had a tender 
charity towards all who w^ere in trouble; he w^ould 
go to any length to try to save a vocation; he would 
expose himself to death to prevent sin. He had a 
love for the lower animals, and wild creatures who 
fled from all else would come to him as to a friend. 
Psychologically, Alphonsus may be classed among 
twice-born souls; that is to say, there w^as a definitely 
marked break or conversion, in his life, in wiiich he 
turned, not from serious sin, for that he never com- 
mitted, but from comparative worldliness, to thorough 
self-sacrifice for God. Alphonsus ’s temperament w^as 
very ardent. He was a man of strong passions, using 
the term in the philosophic sense, and tremendous 
energy, but from childhood his passions w'ere under 
control. Yet, to take anger alone, though compara- 
tively early in life he seemed dead to insult or injury 
whicn affected himself, in cases of cruelty, or of in- 
justice to others, or of dishonour to God, he showed 
a prophet ^s indignation even in old age. Ultimately, 
however, anything merely human in this had dis- 
appeared. At the w’'orst, it was only the scaffolding 
by which the temple of perfection was raised. In- 
deed, apart from those who become saints by the 
altogether special grace of martyrdom, it may be 
doubted if many men and women of phlegmatic 
temperament have been canonized. The differen- 
tia of saints is not faultlessness but driving-power, 
a driving-power exerted in generous self-sacrifice 
and ardent love of God. The impulse to this pas- 
sionate service of God comes from Divine grace, but 
the soul must correspond (which is also a grace of 
God), and the soul of strong will and strong passions 
corresponds best. The difficulty about strong wills 
and strong passions is that they are hard to tame, 
but when they are tamed they are the raw material 
of sanctity. 

Not less remarkable than the intensity with which 
Alphonsus worked is the amount of work he did. 
His perseverance was indomitable. He both made 
and Icept a vow not to lose a single moment of 
time. He was helped in this by his turn of mind 
which was extremely practical. Though a good dog- 
matic theologian — a fact which has not been suffi- 
ciently recognized — he was not a metaphysician like 
the great scholastics. He was a lawyer, not only 
during his years at the Bar, but throughout his 
whole life — a lawyer, who to skilled advocacy and 
an enormous knowledge of practical detail added a 
wide and luminous hold of underlying principles. It 
was this which made him the prince of moral theo- 
logians, and gained him, when canonization made it 
possible, the title of “Doctor of the Church”. This 
conibination of practical common sense with extra- 
ordinary energy in administrative work ought to 
make Alphonsus, if he were better known, particu- 
larly attractive^ to the English-speaking nations, es- 
pecially as he is so modern a saint. But we must 
not push resemblances too far. If in some things 
Alphonsus was an Anglo-Saxon, in others he was 
a Neapolitan of the Neapolitans, though always a 
saint. He often writes as a Neapolitan to Neapoli- 
tai^. Were the vehement things in his letters and 
writings, especially in the matter of rebuke or com- 
laint, to be appraised as if uttered by an Anglo- 
axon in cold blood, we might be surprised and 
even shocked. Neapolitan students, in an animated 
but amicable discussion, seem to foreign eyes to be 
taking part in a violent quarrel. St. Alphonsus ap- 
eared a miracle of calm to Tannoia. Could he have 
een what an Anglo-Saxon would consider a miracle 
of calm, he would have seemed to his companions 
absolutely inhuman. The saints are not inhuman 
but real men of flesh and blood, however much some 
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hagiographers may ignore the fact. While the con- 
tinual intensity of reiterated acts of virtue which 
we have called driving-power is what really creates 
sanctity, there is another indispensable quality. The 
extreme difficulty of the lifelong work of fashioning 
a saint consists precisely in this, that every act of 
virtue the saint performs goes to strengthen his 
character, that is, his will. On the other hand, ever 
since the Fall of Man, the wdll of man has been his 
greatest danger. It has a tendency at every mo- 
ment to deflect, and if it does deflect from the right 
path, the greater the momentum the more terrible 
the final crash. Now the saint has a very great 
momentum indeed, and a spoiled saint is often a 
great villain. To prevent the ship going to pieces 
on the rocks, it has need of a very responsive rudder, 
answering to the slightest pressure of Divine guid- 
ance. The rudder is humility, which, in the intel- 
lect, is a realization of our own unworthiness, and 
in the will, docility to right guidance. But how was 
AJphonsus to grow in this so necessary virtue when 
he was in authority nearly all his life? The answer 
is that God kept him humble by interior trials. 
From his earliest years he had an anxious fear about 
committing sin which passed at times into scruple. 
He who ruled and directed others so wisely, had, 
where his own soul was concerned, to depend on 
obedience like a little child. To supi)lement this, 
God allowed him in the last years of his life to fall 
into disgrace with the pope, and to find himself 
deprived of all external authority, trembling at times 
even for his eternal salvation. St. Alphonsus does 
not offer as much directly to the student of mys- 
tical theology as do some contemplative saints who 
have led more retired lives. Unfortunately, he was 
not obliged by his confessor, in virtue of holy obe- 
dience, as St. Teresa was, to write down his states 
of prayer; so we do not know precisely what they 
were. The prayer he recommended to his Congre- 
gation, of which we have beautiful examples in his 
ascetical works, is affective; the use of snort aspi- 
rations, petitions, and acts of love, rather than dis- 
cursive meditation with long reflections. His own 
prayer was perhaps for the most part what some 
call “ active others ‘'ordinary’’, contemplation. 
Of extraordinary passive states, such as rapture, 
there are not many instances recorded in his life, 
though there are some. At three different times in 
his missions, while preaching, a ray of light from a 
picture of Our Lady darted towards him, and he 
fell into an ecstasy before the people. In old age 
he was more than once raised in the air when speak- 
ing of God. His intercession healed the sick; he 
read the secrets of hearts, and foretold the future. 
He fell into a clairvoyant trance at Arienzo on 21 
September, 1774, and was present in spirit at the 
death-bed in Rome of Pope Clement XIV. 

It was comparatively late in life that Alphonsus 
became a writer. If we except a few poems pub- 
lished in 1733 (the Saint was born in 1696), his first 
work, a tiny volume called “Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament”, only appeared in 1744 or 1745, when 
he was nearly fifty years old. Three years later he 
published the first sketch of his “Moral Theology” 
in a single quarto volume called “Annotations to 
Busembaum”, a celebrated Jesuit moral theologian. 
He spent the next few years in recasting this work, 
and in 1753 appeared the first volume of the “The- 
ologia Moralis”, the second volume, dedicated to 
Benedict XIV, following in 1755. Nine editions of 
the “Moral Theology” appeared in the Saint’s life- 
time, those of 1748, 1753-55, 1757, 1760, 1763, 1767, 
1773, 1779, and 1785, the “Annotations to Busem- 
baum” counting as the first. In the second edition 
the work received the definite form it has since re- 
tained, though in later issues the Saint retracted a 
number of opinions, corrected minor ones, and worked 
I.— 22 


at the statement of his theory of Equiprobabilism 
till at l^t he considered it complete. In addition, 
he published many editions of compendiuras of his 
larger work, such as the “Homo Apostolicus”, made 
in 1759. The “Moral Theology”, after a historical 
introduction by the Saint’s friend, P. Zaccaria, S.J., 
which was omitted, however, from the eighth and 
ninth ^ editions, begins with a treatise “De Con- 
scientia”, followed by one “De Legibus”. These 
form the first book of the work, while the second 
contaii^ the treatises on Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
The third book deals with the Ten Commandments, 
the fourth with the monastic and clerical states, and 
the duties of judges, advocates, doctors, merchants, 
and others. The fifth book has two treatises “De 
Actibus Humanis” and “De Peccatis”; the sixth is 
on the sacraments, the seventh and last on the cen- 
sures of the Church. 

St. Alphonsus as a moral theologian occupies the 
golden mean between the schools tending either to 
laxity or to rigour which divided the theological 
world of his time. When he was preparing for the 
priesthood in Naples, his masters were of the rigid 
school, for^ though the centre of Jansenistic disturb- 
ance was in northern Europe, no shore was so re- 
mote as not to feel the ripple of its waves. When 
the Saint began to hear confessions, however, he 
soon saw^ the harm done by rigorism, and for the 
rest of his life he inclined more to the mild school 
of the Jesuit theologians, whom he calls “the masters 
of morals”. St. Alphonsus, however, did not in all 
things follow their teaching, especially on one point 
much debated in the schools; namely, whether we 
may in practice follow an opinion which denies a 
moral obligation, when the opinion which affirms 
a moral obligation seems to us to be altogether more 
probable. This is the great question of “Probabil- 
ism”. St. Alphonsus, after publishing anonymously 
(in 1749 and 1755) two treatises advocating the right 
to follow the less probable opinion, in the end de- 
cided against that lawfulness, and in case of doubt 
only aUowed freedom from obligation where the 
opinions for and against the law were equal or nearly 
equal. He called his system Equiprobabilism. It 
is true that theologians even of the broadest school 
are agreed that, when an opinion in favour of the 
law is so much more probable as to amount prac- 
tically to moral certainty, the less probable opinion 
cannot be followed, and some have supposed that 
St. Alphonsus meant no more than this by his ter- 
minology. According to this view he chose a dif- 
ferent formula from the Jesuit writers, partly be- 
cause he thought his own terms more exact, and, 
partly to save his teaching and his Congregation as 
far as possible from the State persecution which after 
1764 had already fallen so heavily ohl the Society of 
Jesus, and in 1773 was formally to suppress it. It 
is a matter for friendly controversy, but it seems there 
was a real difference, though not as great in practice 
as is supposed, between the Saint’s later teaching 
and that current in the Society. Alphonsus was 
a lawyer, and as a lawyer he attached much im- 
portance to the weight of evidence. In a civil ac- 
tion a serious preponderance of evidence gives one 
side the case. If civil courts could not decide against 
a defendant on greater probability, but had to wait, 
as a criminal court must wait, for moral certainty, 
many actions would never be decided at all. St. Al- 
phonsus likened the conflict between law and liberty 
to a civil action in which the law has the onm pro- 
handi, although greater probabilities give it a ver- 
dict. Pure probabilism likens it to a criminal trial, 
in which the jury must find in favour of liberty (the 
prisoner at the bar) if any single reasonable doubt 
whatever remain in its favour. Furthermore, St. 
Alphonsus was a great theologian, and so attached 
much weight to intrinsic probability. He was not 
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afraid of making up his mind. “I follow my con- 
science”, he \vTote in 1764, ‘‘and when reason per- 
suades me I make little account of moralists.” To 
follow an opinion in favour of liberty without weigh- 
ing it, merely because it is held by someone else 
would have seemed to Alphonsus an abdication of 
the judicial office with wffiich as a confessor he was 
invested. vStill it must in fairness be admitted that 
all priests are not great theologians able to estimate 
intrinsic probability at its true worth, and the Church 
herself might be held to have conceded something 
to pure probabilism by the unprecedented honours 
she paid to the Saint in her Decree of 22 July, 1831, 
wffiich allows confessors to follow any of St. Alphon- 
sus’s owm opinions without w^eighing the reasons on 
which they were based. 

Besides his Moral Theology, the Saint wTote a 
large number of dogmatic and ascetical w^orks nearly 
all in the vernacular. The “Glories of Mary”, “The 
Selva”, “The True Spouse of Christ”, “The Great 
Means of Prayer”, “The Way of Salvation”, “Opera 
Dogmatica, or History of the Council of Trent”, and 
“Sermons for all the Sundays in the Year”, are the 
best known. He was also a poet and musician. His 
hymns are justly celebrated in Italy. Quite recently, 
a duet composed by him, between the Soul and God, 
was found in the British Museum bearing the date 1760 
and containing a correction in his owm handwriting. 
Finally, St. Alphonsus w^as a wonderful letter-writer, 
and the mere salvage of his correspondence amounts 
to 1,451 letters, fiUing three large volumes. It is 
not necessary to notice certain non-Catholic attacks 
on Alphonsus as r patron of lying. St. Alphonsus 
was so scrupulous about truth that when, in 1776, 
the regalist, Mgr. Filingeri, was made Archbishop of 
Naples, the Saint would not write to congratulate 
the new primate, even at the risk of making another 
powerful enemy for his persecuted Congregation, be- 
cause he thought he could not honestly say he “was 
glad to hear of the appointment”. It will be re- 
membered that even as a young man his chief dis- 
tress at his breakdown in court was the fear that 
his mistake might be ascribed to deceit. The ques- 
tion as to what does or does not constitute a lie is 
not an easy one, but it is a subject in itself. Al- 
phonsus said nothing in his “Moral Theology” which 
is not the common teaching of Catholic theologians. 

Very few remarks upon Ms own times occur in the 
Saint's letters. The eighteenth century was one 
series of great wars; that of the Spanish, Polish, and 
Austrian Succession; the Seven Years’ War, and the 
War of American Independence, ending with the 
still more gigantic struggles in Europe, which arose 
out of the events of 1789. Except in ’45, in all of 
these, down to the first shot fired at Lexington, the 
English-speaking world was on one side and the 
Bourbon States, including Naples, on the other. But 
to all this secular Mstory about the only reference 
in the Saint’s correspondence which has come down 
to us is a sentence in a letter of April, 1744, which 
speaks of the passage of the Spanish troops who had 
come to defend Naples against the Austrians. He 
was more concerned with the spiritual conflict which 
was going on at the same time. The days were in- 
deed evil. Infidelity and impiety were gaining 
ground; Voltaire and Rousseau were the idols of so- 
ciety; and the ancien regime, by undermining reli- 
gion, its one support, was tottering to its fall. Al- 
phonsus was a devoted friend of the Society of Jesus 
and its loi^ persecution by the Bourbon Courts, 
ending in its suppression in 1773, filled him with 
grief. He^ died on the very eve of the great Revo- 
lution which was to sweep the persecutors away, 
havirg seen in vision the woes which the French 
invasion of 1798 was to bring on Naples. 

An interesting series of portraits might be painted 
of those who play a part in the Saint’s history: 


Charles III and his minister Tanucci; Charles’s son 
Ferdinand, and Ferdinand’s strange and unhappy 
Queen, Maria Carolina, daughter of Maria Teresa and 
sister of Marie Antoinette; Cardinals Spinelli, Sersale, 
and Orsini; Popes Benedict XIV, Clement XIII, 
Clement XIV, and Pius VI, to each of whom Al- 
phonsus dedicated a volume of his works. Even 
the baleful shadow of Voltaire falls across the Saint’s 
life, for Alphonsus wrote to congratulate him on a 
conversion, which alas, never took place! Again, 
we have a friendship of thirty years with the great 
Venetian publishing house of Remondini, whose let- 
ters from the Saint, carefully preserved as became 
business men, fill a quarto volume. Other personal 
friends of Alphonsus were the Jesuit Fathers de 
Matteis, Zaccaria, and Nonnotte. A respected op- 
ponent w'as the redoubtable Dominican controver- 
sialist, P. Vincenzo Patuzzi, while to make up for 
hard blows we have another Dominican, P. Caput o, 
President of Alphonsus ’s seminary and a devoted 
helper in his work of reform. To come to saints, 
the great Jesuit missionary St. Francis di Geronimo 
took the little Alphonsus in his arms, blessed him, 
and prophesied that he would do great work for 
God; while a Franciscan, St. John Joseph of the 
Cross, was well known to Alphonsus in later life. 
Both of them were canonized on the same day as 
the Holy Doctor, 26 May, 1839. St. Paul of the 
Cross (1694-1775) and St. Alphonsus, who were 
altogether contemporaries, seem never to have met 
on earth, though the founder of the Passionists 
was a great friend of Alphonsus ’s uncle, Mgr. Cav- 
alieri, himself a great servant of God. Other saints 
and servants of God were those of Alphonsus’s own 
household, the lay brother, St. Gerard Majella, who 
died in 1755, and Januarius Sarnelli, Caesar Sportelli, 
Dominic Blasucci, and Maria Celeste, all of whom 
have been declared “Venerable” by the Church. 
Blessed Clement Hofbauer joined the Redemptorist 
Congregation in the aged Saint’s lifetime, though 
Alphonsus never saw in the flesh the man whom he 
knew would be the second founder of his Order. 
Except for the chances of European war, England 
and Naples were then in different worlds, but Al- 
phonsus may have seen at the side of Don Carlos 
when he conquered Naples in 1734, an English boy 
of fourteen who had already shown great gallantry 
under fire and was to play a romantic part in his- 
tory, Prince Charles Edward Stuart. But one may 
easily overcrowd a narrow canvas and it is better in 
so slight a sketch to leave the central figure in soli- 
tap^^ relief. If any reader of this article will go to 
original sources and study the Saint’s life at greater 
length, he will not find his labour thrown away. 

Much of the material for a complete life of St. Alphonsus 
is still in manuscript in. the Roman archives of the Redemptor- 
ist Congregation and in the archives of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Bishops and Regulars. The foundation of aU subse- 
quent lives is the Della vita ed istituto del venerabile Alfonso 
Maria Liguori, of Antony Tannoia, one of the great biogra- 
phies of literature. Tannoia was bom about 1724 and entered 
the Redemptorist Congregation in 1746. As he did not die 
till 1808 (his work appeared in 1799) he was a companion of 
the Saint for over forty years and an eye-witness of much 
that he relates. Even where he is not that, he may generally 
be trusted, as he was a Boswell in collecting facts. His life 
contains a number of minor inaccuracies, Tiowever, and is 
seriously defective in its account of the founding of his Con- 
gregation and of the troubles which fell on it in 1780. Tan- 
noia, also, through some mental idiossmcrasy, manages to give 
the noisleading impression that St. iUphonsus was severe. 
There is a somewhat unsatisfactory French translation of 
Tannoia’s work, Memoirea sur la vie et la congrigatwn de 
8. Alphonse de lAguori (Paris, 1842, 3 vols.). The English 
translation in the Oratory Series is also rather inadequate. 
A justly celebrated life is the Vie et Institut de Saint Alphonse- 
Marie de lAguori, in four volumes, by Cardinal Villecourt, 
(Toumai, 1893). The German life, Dilgskron, Lehen des 
heiligen Bischofs und Kirchenlehrers Alfonsus Maria de lAguori 
(New York, 1887), is scholarly and accurate. Cardinal Ca- 
PECELATRO has also written a life of the Saint, La Vita di Sant’ 
Alfonso Mana de Liguori (Rome, 2 vols.). The latest life, 
Berthe, Saint Alphonse de Liguori (Paris, 1900, 2 vols., 
8vo), gives an extremely full and picturesque account of the 
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Saint’s life and times. This has recently been translated into 
English with additions and corrections (Dublin, 2 vols., royal 
Svo); Dumortier, Les premikres Redemptoristines (Lille, 1886), 
and Le Pere Antoine-Marie Tannoia (Pans, 1902), contain 
some useful information; as does BERRrTi, Lo Spinto dzS, Al- 
fonso Mama de Liguort, 3 ed. (Rome, 1896). The Saint’s own 
letters are of extreme value _ m supplementing Tannoia. A 
centenary edition, Lettere di S. Alfonso Maria de’Liguori 
(Rome, 1887, 3 vols.), was published by P. Kuntz, C.SS.R., 
director of the Roman archives of his Congregation. An 
English translation m five volumes is included m the 22 vol- 
umes of the American centenary edition of St. Alphonsus’s 
ascetical works (New York). There are many editions of the 
Saint’s Moral Theology; the best and latest is that of P. Gaud^, 
C SS.R. (Rome, 1905). The Saint’s complete dogmatic works 
have been translated into Latin by P. Walter, C.SS.R., 5. 
Alphonsi Marios de Liguori Ecclesioe Doctons Opera Dogmatical 
(New York, 1903, 2 vols., 4to). See also Hassall, The Balance 
of Power (1715-89) (London, 1901); Colletta, History of 
the Kingdom of Naples, 1734-1825, 2 vols., tr. by S. Horner 
(Edinburgh, 1858); Von Reumont, Die Carafa von MaddaLoni 
(Berhn, 1851, 2 vols.); Johnston, The Napoleonic Empire in 
South Italy, 2 vols. (London, 1904). Colletta’s book gives 
the best general picture of the time, but is marred by anti- 
clerical bias. 

Harold Castle. 

Alphonsus Petrus. See Petrus. 

Alphonsus Kodriguez (also Alonso), Saint, b. at 
Segovia in Spain, 25 July, 1532; d. at Majorca, 31 Oc- 
tober, 1617. On account of the similarity of names 
he is often confounded with Father Rodriguez 
the author of “Christian Perfection”, who though 
eminent for his holiness was never canonized. The 
Saint was a Jesuit lay-brother who entered the So- 
ciety at the age of forty. He was the son of a wool 
merchant who had been reduced to poverty when 
Alfonso was still young. At the age of twenty-six 
he married Mary Suarez, a woman of his own station 
in life, and at thirty-one found himself a widower 
with one surviving child, two others having died 
previously. From that time he began a life of prayer 
and mortification, altogether separated from the 
world around him. On the death of his third child 
his thoughts turned to a life in some religious order. 
Previous associations had brought him into contact 
with the first Jesuits who had come to Spain, Bl. Peter 
Faber among others, but it was apparently impossi- 
ble to carry out his purpose of entering the Society 
as he was without education, having had only an 
incomplete*year in a new college begun at Alca& by 
Francis Villanueva. At the age of thirty-nine he 
attempted to make up this deficiency by following 
the course at the College of Barcelona, but without 
success. His austerities had also undermined his 
health. After considerable delay he was finally 
admitted into the Society of Jesus as a lay-brother, 
31 January, 1571. Distinct novitiates had not as yet 
been established in Spain, and Alfonso began his 
term of probation at Valencia or at Gandia — this 
point is a subject of dispute — and after six months 
was sent to the recently-founded college of Majorca, 
where he remained in the humble position of porter 
for forty-six years, exercising a marvellous infiuence 
on the sanctification not only of the members of the 
household, but upon great numbers of people who 
came to the porter’s lodge for advice and direction. 
Among the distinguished Jesuits who came under 
his influence was St. Peter Claver, who lived with him 
for some time at Majorca, and who followed his 
advice in asking for the missions of South America. 
The bodily mortifications which he imposed on him- 
self were extreme, the scruples and mental agitation 
to which he was subject were of frequent occurrence, 
his obedience absolute, and his absorption in spiritual 
things even while engaged on most distracting em- 
ployments, continual. It has been often said that 
he was the author of the weU known “Little Office 
of the Immaculate Conception”, and the claim is 
made by Alegambe, Southwell, and even by the 
Fathers de Backer in their Biblioth^que de la Com- 
pagnie de J^sus. Apart from the fact that the 
Brother had not the requisite education for such a 


task, Father Costurer says positively that the Office 
he used was taken from an old copy printed out of 
Spain, and Father Cohn asserts that it existed before 
the Saint’s time. It may be admitted, however, that 
through him it was popularized. He left a con- 
siderable number of MSS. after him, some of which 
have been published as “Obras Espirituales del 

B. Alonso Rodriguez” (Barcelona, 1885, 3 vols., 
octavo, complete collection, 8 vols., in quarto). 
They have no pretensions to style; they are some- 
times only reminiscences of domestic exhortations; 
the texts are often repeated; the illustrations are 
from every-day life; the treatment of one virtue 
occasionally trenches on another; but they are re- 
markable for the correctness and soundness of their 
doctrine and the profound spiritual knowledge which 
they reveal. They were not written 'cvdth a view to 
publication, but put down by the Saint himself or 
dictated to others, in obedience to a positive com- 
mand of superiors. He was declared Venerable in 
1626. ^ In 1633 he was chosen by the Council General 
of Majorca as one of the special patrons of the city 
and island. In 1760 Clement XIII decreed that “ the 
virtues of the Venerable Alonso were proved to be 
of a heroic degree ”; but the expulsion of the Society 
froin Spain in 1773, and its suppression, delayed his 
beatification until 1825. His canonization took 
place, 6 September, 1887. His remains are enshrined 
at Majorca. 

Goldie, Life of St, Alonso Rodriguez in Quarterly Series 
(London, 1889); Vie admirable de St. Alphonse d’apr^s les 
Memoires (Pans, 1890); Sommervogel, Bihlioth^que de la 

C, de J,t VI. 

iH T. J. Campbell. 

Alphonsus To status, See Tost ado. 

Alpini, Prospero, physician and botanist, b. at 
Marostica, in the Republic of Venice, 23 November, 
1553; d. at Padua, 6 February, 1617. He studied 
medicine at Padua from 1574 to 1578, taking his 
degree as doctor in the latter year. After two years 
spent at Campo San Pietro, he was ^pointed phy- 
sician to the Venetian Consul in Egypt (1580), 
which gave him a much desired" opportunity of 
pursuing his chosen study of botany under conditions 
more favourable than he could find in Italy, and of 
which he took the fullest possible advantage. On 
his return to Venice, in 1586, he became physician 
to Andre Doria, Prince of Melfi, and was looked upon 
in Genoa, where he resided, as the first physician of 
his age. He returned to Padua in 1593, where he 
filled the chair of botany for many years. He wroto 
a number of medical and botanical works in Latin, 
the most important being “De plantis JEgypti liber” 
(Venice, 1592). It is said that nis earlier work, “De 
Medicina .^gyptiorum” (Venice, 1591) contains the 
first mention, by a European writer, of the coffee- 
plant. Francis W. Grey, 

Alsace-Lorraine, The German Imperial Terri- 
tory so known, and divided for State purposes into 
three civil districts. Lower and Upper Alsace and 
Lorraine include the two bishoprics of Strasburg 
and Metz, which are immediately subject to the Holy 
See. Christianity penetrated this region at an early 
period, partly owing to the presence of the Roman 
Legions, whose duty it was to guard the boundaries 
of the Empire against the attacks of the German 
hordes, partly through Roman merchants who traded 
with the Germans on the right bank of the Rhine. 
The first Bishop of Strasburg of whose name we are 
historically certain is St. Amandus (commemorated 
26 October), who was present at the Councils of 
Sardica (343) and of Cologne (346). The Lombard, 
Paul the Deacon, a contemporary of Charlemagne, 
names St. Clement I, one of St. Peter’s immediate 
successors at Rome, as first Bishop of Metz. Prior 
to the French Revolution the northern part of 
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Alsace belonged to the diocese of Speier, certain 
villages in the west to that of Metz, most of Upper 
Alsace to Basel, and the neighbourhood of Belfort 
to the Archdiocese of Besangon. The Diocese of 
Strasburg embraced the rest of Alsace, but extended 
to the right bank of the Rhine, including outside of 
Alsace the deaneries of Lahr, or Ettenheim, Offenburg, 
and Ottersweier. The Diocese of Metz included dis- 
tricts now belonging to German and French Lorraine, 
to the Grand Duchies of Luxemburg and Hesse, to 
the Bavarian Palatinate, and to Lower Alsace. After 
the Revolution the provisions of the Concordat as- 
signed the whole district betw’een the Queich and 
Lake Biehler, with the Departments of Bas-Rhin, 
Haut-Rhin and the greater part of Mont Terrible 
(Pruntrut) to the Diocese of Strasburg, and those of 
Moselle, Forets, and Ardennes to the Diocese of Metz. 
During the nineteenth centu^ great changes were 
brought about in the boundaries of both dioceses by- 
agreement arrived at between the civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities. The civil districts of Upper and 
Lower Alsace have belonged to the Diocese of Stras- 
burg since 1874, and that of Lorraine to Metz. 

Population. — ^The census of 1 December, 1900, 
distributes the population as in the following table, 
in which (A) represents Catholics; (B), Protestants; 
(C), Dissidents; (D), Jews; (E), persons of unknown 
religion; — 



(A) 

(B) 

(0) 

(U) 

(E) 

(Total) 

Strasburg 

Diocese 

831,612 

304,204 

3,192 

25,414 

319 

1.154,741 

Metz 

Diocese 

488,838 

67,874 

1,224 

6,850 

43 

564,829 


These figures, however, do not include the 34,367 
soldiers in the Diocese of Strasburg, and the 44,491 
in the Diocese of Metz, who are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Army Bishop in Berlin. 

Cathedral Chapters. — ^There is a Cathedral chap- 
ter in each of these two dioceses, which consists in 
Strasburg of nine, and in Metz of eight actual irre- 
movable canons {canonici titulcires)j -whose appoint- 
ment must be confirmed by the State. Several 
bishops of other dioceses, moreover, nominated by 
the Bishops of Metz and Strasburg alone, belong to 
the chapters as canonici honoris causd, as well as 
certain canonici honorarii living in the dioceses, 
thirty-eight in Strasburg at the present time, and 
twenty-one in Metz. Four priests, also, not belong- 
ing to the diocese, but who have been of service to it, 
have been made honorary canons by the Bishop 
of Strasburg. 

Diocesan Administration. — ^In the administra- 
tion of the respective dioceses the bishops are assisted 
by three vicars-general in that of Strasburg, and by 
two in that of Metz (-who can only be appointed with 
the consent of the civil authorities), and by seven 
secretaries in the former diocese and three in the 
latter. 

Parishes. — ^The parishes of Alsace-Lorraine, since 
the Concordat of 1901, have been divided into two 
classes: regular ^parishes, whose incumbents must 
receive the approval of the Government, and are 
irremovable; and subordinate parishes, whose in- 
cumbents are appointed by the bishop only, and may 
be removed by him. The regular parishes, again, 
fall into two classes, according to their respective 
importance and revenues. In the Diocese of Stras- 
burg there are thirty-eight parishes of the first, and 
thirty-four of the second class. In Metz there are 
sixteen of the first and thirty-nine of the second 
class. There are 617 subordinate parishes in the 
Diocese of Strasburg, and 518 in the Diocese of Metz. 
In many parishes the priests are assisted by curates, 
who, almost without exception, live in the presbytery, 
the cost being paid to the parish priest by the parish. 
The curates themselves are paid either by the State, 
as are 221 in the Diocese of Strasburg and 118 in 


the Diocese of Metz, or by toums and church-cor- 
porations (Kirchmfabriken) , 73 in the former diocese 
and 31 in the latter. Six holders of curacies in Stras- 
burg, and three in Metz have houses of their own, and 
enjoy all the rights of parish priests, with the title 
of resident vicars. On 1 January, 1906, there were 
in the Diocese of Strasburg, besides the Bishop, of 
Strasburg, the titular Bishop of Paphos (former 
Coadjutor of Strasburg), the present Coadjutor 
(titular Bishop of Erythrsea), 1,245 priests, all but 
eleven of wkom were born in the diocese; in the 
Diocese of Metz, besides the bishop, 869 priests, 
793 of whom were born in the diocese, and 76 else- 
where. 

Stipends. — ^The State pays the Bishops of Stras- 
burg and Metz 84,000 (16,000 marks) each; the Co- 
adjutor of Strasburg $2,000 (8,000 marks); the vicars- 
general $900 (3,600 marks), and the canons $700 
(2,800 marks). As the Coadjutor Bishop of Stras- 
burg, however, merely holds the office of vicar- 
general as subsidiary to his other functions, he re- 
ceives only $500 (2,000 marks) in that capacity. 
The president of the Directory of the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession is paid $1,600 (6,400 marks) 
as stipend, and $400 (1,600 marks) for his expenses 
as representative; a clerical member $240 (960 
marks); and each of the lay members $400 (1,600 
marks). The Chief Rabbi in Strasburg receives 
$1,000 (4,000 marks) as salary, and $300 (1,200 
marks) for expenses as representative; each of the 
other chief rabbis $1,000 (4*000 marks). The State 
pays Catholic parish priests on the following scale 
(see classification of parishes given above) ; — 



Class I 

Class II 

Sub-parishes 

To the age of 35 

$ 

$ 

$312 

From 35 to 50 

To the age of 60 

500 

425 

336 

From 50 to 60 

525 

450 

362 

From 60 to 70 

550 

475 

400 

Over 70 

675 

500 

425 


Curates paid by the State receive $150 (600 marks). 
The State pays, besides, $4,650 (18,600 parks) for 
expenses of maintenance of the episcopal secretaries 
in Strasburg and Metz; $1,650 (6,600 marks) in each 
diocese for the music and choir of the cathedral; 
$500 (2,000 marks) for the expenses of confirmation 
and visitation journeys; $750 (3,000 marks) to the 
Coadjutor Bishop of Strasburg for living expenses; 
$18,750 (79,000 marks) as pensions for retirement 
and for maintenance of a retired coadjutor; $15,000 
(60,000 marks) as extra assistance to clergj^en and 
their relatives; $6,500 (26,500 marks) as pay for 
students in the clerical seminaries of Strasburg and 
Metz; $4,500 (18,000 marks) as pay for students in 
the universities, as well as assistance to home mission- 
schools; $31,250 (125,000 marks) in aid of church- 
and presbytery-building, the furnishing and adorning 
of churches, and the like material outlay for the sup- 
port of Catholic worship. The Government pays 
$660,000 (2,636,370 marks) yearly as a regular con- 
tribution to Catholic worship, $218,750 (874,969 
marks) to the Protestants, and $43,790 (175,170 
marks) to the Jews. The Protestant pastors draw 
from the State treasury; — 


Up to six years' service $500 



500-1-from special church tax. 

Over 6 

560H-$ 50 

“ 12 

600-H 100 

“ 18 

650-t- 150 

“ 24 

725H- 175 

“ 30 

8004- 200 


The Rabbi in Mulhausen receives $600 (2,400 
marks), and the other rabbis:— 
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In 15 places 

In 24 other places 

Up to 40 years of age 

S425 

S400 

From 40 to 50 

475 

450 

“ 50 to 60 

525 

500 

“ 60 to 70 

575 

550 

Over 70 years of age 

600 

575 


The civil district of Lower Alsace pays the Bishop 
of Strasburg SI, 000 (4,000 marks) and each vicar- 
general and canon of the cathedral $300 (1,200 marks) 
as additional salary. 

Church Taxes. — At the session of the Provincial 
Diet in 1901 the proposal was made on behalf of the 
Government that the increasing needs of the various 
denominations recognized by the State should be met 
by means of the assessments, or church taxes, im- 
posed by the State. Only the Protestant church 
authorities, however, have so far acted on this recom- 
mendation, so that only the Protestant taxpayers 
are liable to these special taxes. They amounted (in 
1906) to $47,218 (188,870 marks 48 pf.), and are 
applied to the increase of Protestant pastoral stipends 
and pensions, and the su^ort of widows and orphans. 

Religious Houses. — Prior to the French Revolu- 
tion there were about 100 monasteries in Alsace, 
in addition to the canons regular of Strasburg 
Cathedral, three houses of canonesses and nine colle- 
giate churches. The following orders laboured in the 
country: Augustinians, Benedictines (monks and 
nuns), Celestines, Cistercians (monks and nuns), 
Poor Clares, the Teutonic Order, Dominicans (friars 
and nuns), Franciscans* (friars and nuns), Jesuits 
(until the simpression of the Society), Johannites, 
Capuchins, (Jarthusians, Premonstratensians, the 
Congregation of Our Lady, Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Sisters of the Visitation. In the Diocese of Metz 
there were, besides the cathedral chapter, eleven 
collegiate churches, three Augustinian canonries, nine 
Benedictine, four Cistercian, and three Premon- 
stratensian abbeys. There are now in the Diocese 
of Strasburg seven orders of men and twentjr-one 
of women; Trappists at Olenberg, near Reinin- 
gen, since 1825; Capuchins at Kdnigshofen and 
Sidgolsheim (1888); Redemptorists at Bischenberg 
and Riedisheim (1896); Fathers of the Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost and of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary at Zabern (1900); Marist Brothers at St. Pilt 
(as home for the emeriti)] Brothers of Christian 
Doctrine at Matzenheim, Zelsheim, and Ehl (1821); 
Brothers of Mercjr at Strasburg (1900); Trappist 
nuns at Ergersheim; Congregation of Our Lady 
(of St. Peter Fourier) at Strasburg and Molsheiin; 
Carmelite nuns at Marienthal; Congregation of Maria 
Reparatrix at Strasburg; Benedictine nuns of the 
Perpetual Adoration at Ottmarsheim; Benedictine 
nuns of the Blessed Sacrament at Rosheim; Domini- 
can nuns at Colmar; Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
at Strasburg and Miilhausen; Sisters of the Most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus at Kienzheim; Sisters of 
Divine Providence at Rappoltsweiler; Sisters of 
Christian Doctrine at Strasburg; Sisters of Provi- 
dence at St. John of Bassel; Sisters of Perpetual 
Adoration at Barons weiler; Sisters of Mercy at Stras- 
burg (mother-house), and in many hospitals; Sisters 
of the Most Holy Redeemer at Oberbronn (mother- 
house), and in many hospitals and individual founda- 
tions; Sisters of the Holy Cross at Strasburg (four 
houses), Colmar, Sennheim, and StiU; Sisters of St, 
Joseph at St. Marx near Geberschweier, and at Ebers- 
miinster; Little Sisters at Strasburg and Colmar; 
Institute of St. Anthony at Strasburg; Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus at Dauendorf; Franciscan 
nuns at Rheinackern and Thai. 

In the Diocese of Metz there are now five orders 
of men and twenty-one of women; Franciscans at 
Metz and Lubeln (1888); Redemptorists at Teter- 
chen (1896); Oblates of the Immaculate Conception 
of Mary at St. Ulrich; Fathers of the Congregation 


of the Holy Ghost, and of the Immaculate Heart of 
Maiy at Neuscheuern (1904); the Brothers of 
Christian Doctrine (of St. John Baptist de La Salle) 
at Metz; Sisters of Mercy (from Strasburg) in many 
hospitals; Benedictine nuns at Oriocourt; Sisters of 
St. Charles Borromeo at Metz; Sisters of St. Christi- 
ana at Metz; Sisters of Christian Doctrine at Chateau- 
Salins; Dominican nuns at Rettel; Franciscan nuns 
at Metz; Sisters of the Good Shepherd at Metz; 
Servants of the Sacred Heart at Scy; Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart at Pdpinville; Sisters of the Visitation 
at Metz; Little Sisters at Borny; Sisters of the Holy 
Redeemer (from Niederbronn) in hospitals; Sisters 
of Hope at Metz;_ Sisters of Christian Mercy at Metz; 
Sisters of the Divine Motherhood at Metz; Sisters 
of the Poor Child Jesus at Plappeville; Carmelite 
nuns at Metz; Sisters of the Heart of Mary at Vic; 
Sisters of the Divine Providence at St. John of Basle; 
Vincentian Sisters (of Metz) at Metz. These orders 
of women devote themselves chiefly to the educa- 
tion of girls, the care of the sick and to a contemplative 
life of penance. 

Clerical Seminaries. — The Episcopal Seminary, 
together with the Episcopal University of Strasburg, 
consisting of faculties of theology and canon law, 
with power to confer academic degrees, were closed 
at the French Revolution. When, however, Napo- 
leon, by Article XI of the Concordat, panted each 
bishop permission to establish a seminary in his 
diocese, Bishop Laurine, who was made Bishop of 
Strasburg in 1802, immediately proceeded to open 
a seminary in his cathedral city in the following 
year (1803), in which young clerics were educated 
during the course of the nineteenth century. On 
the 5th of December, 1902, Cardinal Rampolla, 
Secretary of State, and the Prussian envoy to the 
Holy See, Freiherr von Rotenhahn, came to an agree- 
ment concerning the erection of a Catholic theological 
faculty at the Kaiser-Wilhelm University of Stras- 
burg, which was accordingly opened in October, 
1903, and in which the following subjects are taught: 
Preparatory instruction in philosophy and theology, 
dogmatics, moral theology, apologetics, church his- 
tory, Old and New Testament exegesis, canon law, 
pastoral theology, ecclesiastical archaeology. The 
professors are chosen by the bishop and confirmed 
in their appointment by the Emperor; they are ob- 
liged to make a profession of faith, according to the 
forms and rules of the Church, in the presence of the 
Dean, before entering on their duties. The rules 
which govern the Catholic theological faculties at 
Bonn and at Breslau apply to the Strasburg faculty 
and its members, in their relations with the Church. 
If the ecclesiastical authorities submit evidence that 
a professor is unfit to continue his functions as 
teacher either because of lack of orthodoxy or be- 
cause of conduct unbecoming a clergyman, the State 
immediately provides a successor, ana takes measures 
to terminate the offender's connection with the 
faculty. Alongside of this theological faculty the 
Episcopal Seminary continues to exist and gives the 
young students a parochial training and education 
in all branches pertaining to the exercise of the 
priestly office. The seminary, at the present time, 
is managed by a superior, a director, and three pro- 
fessors. The cost of maintenance for the faculty 
falls exclusively on the State; the seven ordinary, 
and one extraordinary, professors who lecture before 
it, received in 1906, $11,875 (47,500 mar|:s) among 
them, and $575 (2,900 marks) as extras. The clergy 
of the Diocese of Metz are trained in the seminary 
at Metz by professors of the Bishop's nomination. 

Episcopal Gymnasia. — Bishop Raess having re- 
fused to acknowledge the State supervision of the 
Preparatory Seminaries at Strasburg (Lower Alsace) 
and Zillisheim (Upper Alsace), which, up to then, 
had been wholly subject to the diocesan authorities 
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the two institutions were respectively closed, by Ober- 
President Moller, on the 24th of June and the 17th 
of July, 1874. They have since been reopened (the 
one at Zillisheim on the 20th of April, 1880; the one 
at Strasburg on the 5th of April, 1883), and are novr 
known as “episcopal gynanasia.’' Both institutions 
follow the curriculum of the higher government 
schools under the supervision of the highest educa- 
tional council of Alsace-Lorraine. The teachers are 
appointed by the bishop, subject to the approval 
of the council of education, and must have passed an 
examination pro facriUate docendi before the State 
commission. Both have the right to grant the 
certificates required to be admitted to the one-year 
military service as volunteers, to such of their 
students as have successfully completed their “lower 
second class, that is to say, a six-years' high school 
course. In both seminaries the final examinations 
of the students of the graduating class are conducted 
by the class-instructors under the supervision of 
the State school commission. They enjoy, there- 
fore, the same rights as the State gymnasia. The 
seminaries are maintained by the bishop from fees 
amounting to S20 (80 marks) yearly from scholars 
in the preparatory classes (without Latin); and S30 
(120 marks) for those of the gymnasium classes, as 
also from alms received during Lent. The Bishop 
of Strasburg, in virtue of extraordinary powers, 
grants an individual dispensation from abstinence 
during Lent and on all the fast days during the year, 
except Good Friday, “on the express condition that 
all who avail themselves of it shall make a special 
offering on behalf of diocesan institutions." These 
alms amounted to S12,864 (51,453 marks) for the 
year 1902-3; and $13,455 (53,818 marks) for the 
year 1903-4. During the school year 1904-5 thirty- 
nine teachers lectured at the Episcopal Gymnasium 
in Strasburg, and twenty-one at Zillisheim, to 565 
and 271 scholars respectively. The Episcopal Gym- 
nasium in the Diocese of Metz, at Montigny, enjoys all 
the rights of a State gynmasium, which are not 
possessed by the higher episcopal school at Bitsch, 
or by the cathedral school of St. Arnulf at Metz. 

Collections among the Faithful, — Six church 
collections have been made obligatory by the Bishop 
of Strasburg: on the Sunday after the Epiphany, 
for the African missions; on Good Friday, for the 
Christians of the East; at Easter and Pentecost, for 
the Peter’s Pence; on the feast of the consecration 
of a church, for the abolition of alternate, or common, 
use of church edifices by Catholics and non-Catholics; 
on the Sunday after the feast of St. Odilia, for the 
blind asylum at Still. In addition to these, collec- 
tions are made for the work of the Childhood of 
Jesus (the ransom of heathen children^ for the 
spread of the Faith; for home missions (Society of 
St. Francis de Sales); and for the assistance of 
Catholic students. Moreover, since State pensions 
for retired priests are not sufficient, the priests of 
the Diocese of Strasburg have established a supple- 
mentary fund, which amounted in 1902 to $4,096 
(16,384 marks); in 1903, to $6,078 (24,315 marks); 
to $4,667 (18,667 marks) in 1904, and to $5,271 
(21,085 marks) in 1905. 

Elementary Education. — ^An ordinance, dated 
18 April, 1871, and issued by Count von Bismarck- 
Bohlen, Governor-General of Alsace, obliges every 
child, on reaching the age of six, to attend either a 
public or^a private school, unless equivalent provision 
shall be made in the family itself. School attend- 
ance continues to be obligatory until the final ex- 
amination, which, for boys, takes place at the age 
of fourteen, for girls at thirteen. The law of 12 Feb- 
ruary placed all lower and higher education under 
the supervision and control of the State authorities. 
“In all schools," so runs the ordinance of the Im- 
perial Statthalter (Governor), dated 16 November, 


1887, “religion, morality, respect for the State and 
the laws shall be inculcated by means of teach- 
ing and education." The normal curriculum of 
elementary schools comprises religion, German, arith- 
metic, geometry, drawmg, history, geography, nat- 
ural history, natural science, singing, carpentiy, 
and feminine handicrafts. The following are charged 
with the local supervision of each elementary school: 
the burgomaster, the Catholic priest, the Prot- 
estant pastor, the delegate of the Jewish religion, 
and, in parishes of more than 2,000 souls, one or more 
residents appointed thereto by the President of the 
district. The clergy are especially charged with the 
supervision of the religious instruction given by the 
teachers in the schools; they have, besides, the right 
of entering the schools at all times. The greater 
number of public elementary schools are denomina- 
tional. Most of the masters are la^en; most of the 
mistresses, sisters of some teaching order. These 
communities, whose members teach in public. State, 
and municipal schools, also maintain private ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and higher girls’ schools. 

Art Monuments. — Alsace-Lorraine is rich in im- 
portant art monuments, the two principal being the 
world-famous minster of Strasburg and the cathe- 
dral of Metz. The first was begun in 1015, and 
finished in July, 1439, and whereas the cathedral at 
Cologne presents an example of one style Gothic 
work, the minster at Strasburg bears traces of many 
styles. The crypt is early Romanesque, the choir 
and part of the transept late Romanesque, the nave 
and southern portion show the highest triumph of 
Gothic architecture. It is 110 metres (361 feet) 
long, and 47 metres (156 feet) wide; the towrer is 
142 metres (466 feet) high. The Gothic cathedral 
of Metz was begun under Bishop Conrad von Scharf- 
enberg (1212-20), but was not consecrated until 
1546. In the eighteenth century an Italian porch 
was built at the west end, but w’as replaced at the 
beginning of the twentieth century by one correspond- 
ing to the style of the building itself. The cathedral 
is 122 metres (400 feet) long, 30 metres (98.4 feet) 
wide in the nave, and 47 metres (154 feet) at the 
transepts. The two towers are unfinished. The 
oldest church in Strasburg is the Romanesque church 
of St. Stephen, said to have been built in the twelfth 
century; the oldest in Alsace, St. Peter’s collegiate 
church at Avolsheim, which dates back to the eleventh. 

Institutions of Charity. — In October, 1899, a 
charity^ organization was founded at Strasburg, in 
connexion with the Charity Society for Catholic 
Germany (headquarters at Freiburg im Breisgau). It 
has central offices at Paris and Nancy, and is con- 
nected with the GEuvre Internationale de la protection 
de la jeune jille of Switzerland. This organization 
is the centre of all the Catholic benevolent societies 
and institutions of Alsace-Lorraine. Its' object is 
to make inquiries into actual and prospective causes 
of d^titution, and to “take special steps for their 
amelioration; to impaTt information relating to the 
poor, and to charitable institutions and undertakings, 
and to disseminate the true principles of Christian 
charity by means of lectures and pamphlets. The 
sphere of these charitable societies includes*. — 
(1) Creches for infants, with protection and care of 
school children of both sexes during play hours. Of 
these there are two at Colmar, two at Mulhausen, 
one at Rappoltsweiler, five at Strasburg, and one 
at Thann. — (2) Orphanages and training schools for 
orphan, deserted, or unprotected children; 22 estab- 
lishments with 3,000 children. — (3) Institutions for 
the reform of fallen women or of those exposed to 
moral dangers; one at Mulhausen and two at Stras- 
burg. — (4) The sheltering of unprotected or orphan 
children; one society at Colmar, three at Strasburg. 
— (5) The providing of holiday colonies for delicate 
children, and the fitting out of poor children on special 
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occasions, such as First Communion; 17 societies. — 
(Q) Homes for the care of the sick and infirm; 45 w'ith 
4,421 inmates.— (7) Asylums for idiots, epileptics, 
and insane; 7 with 2,330 inmates. — (8) Asylums for 
the blind and for deaf mutes; three with more than 
200 inmates. — (9) Lying-in hospitals for poor women 
at Colmar, Masmiinster, Miilhausen, Happoltsweiler, 
Strasburg, and Thann. — (10) Out-of-door care of the 
sick and poor: (a) By 32 Societies of St. Vincent de 
Paul with 661 members, who support 1,300 families. 
A branch of the St. Vincent de Paul Society is the 
Society of St. Francis Regis, which provides needy 
persons with the documents required for civil and 
religious marriage, and effects the legitimation of 
children. It exists in aU the parishes of Cohnar and 
Mulhausen and in Strasburg, where, between 1894 
and 1897, it brought about 152 marriages between 
Catholics, 48 between Catholics and Protestants, and 
12 between Protestants. (6) By 16 ladies* societies. 

(c) By Sisters of the Divine Redeemer in 23 districts; 
Sisters of St. Joseph in 13, Sisters of the Cross in 10, 
Sisters of Mercy in 4, and Franciscan nuns in 1. 

(d) By means of soup establishments and peoples* 
kitchens in 11 places. — (11) Care of destitute prison- 
ers at Colmar and Strasburg. — (12) Employment 
agencies in various places. — (13) A peoples* bureau 
at Strasburg, founded in connexion with the Peo- 
ples* Society for Catholic Germany, which dis- 
tributed without pay in one year (1904) informa- 
tion in 333 pamphlets; 113 on old age and dis- 
ablement insurance, 288 on accident insurance, 62 
on sick insurance, 308 collections, 437 on other 
civil matters, 280 on penal matters, 63 on matters 
of trusteeship, 51 on taxation, 24 on military matters, 
42 on matters relating to domestic service, 308 on 
the relations of landlord and tenant, 241 on matters 
relating to inheritance, 220 on the duties of directors, 
61 on prices, 307 on various matters. — (14) Protec- 
tion of girls. This society is connected with the 
International Catholic Society for the Protection of 
Girls; its object is to assist with advice and help 
unprotected, grown-up girls, house servants, factory 
girls, shop girls, teachers, and others, those, especially, 
who are away from home, and to shield them from 
darters to faith and morals. Thirty-six visits were 
made to such girls during 1905, 561 letters received, 
and 765 written; 1,101 domestic servants were 
lodged in St. Arbogast*s Home, 86 free, for 919 days, 
and 57 at a reduced price for 1,012 days. — (15) Young 
ladies* societies, twenty-four in number. The mem- 
bers have use of libraries, are advised as to savings 
banks and insurance companies; they receive in- 
struction in sewing, mending, ironing, French, sing- 
ing, and are directed to situations. — (16) Women*s 
and mothers* societies, nine in number. These pro- 
vide assistance for the poorer members in case of 
sicloiess, and defray the burial fees in cases of death. 
— (17) Societies with social objects in eleven places. 
The members receive free medical attendance and 
medicine, sick pay, and death pay, and Masses are 
said for them after death. — (18) There are Homes 
for workmen and workwomen, and students at 
Colmar, Erstein, Gebweiler, Mulhausen, Miillerhof 
near Urmatt, R^isheim, and three at Strasburg. — 
(19) Higher instruction for boys and girls in 23 
schools. — (20) Women*s Union; an organization for 
women for religious, social, scientific, and charitable 
purposes. There were as noany as 600 members in 
1906 in the Women*s Union, the second year after 
its foundation. — (21) The aim of the youths* and 
men*s societies, some of which were founded^ 200 
years ago, but most of which were established within 
the last twenty years, is not merely to protect and 
strengthen the faith of their members, but to assist 
them in their material interests. The first is at- 
tained by means of common worship and general 
communion; the second, in the case of young men, 


by means of social intercourse, lectures, the use of 
libraries, athletics, music, and shooting contests, in- 
struction in German, French, arithmetic, drawing, 
bookkeeping, and short hand; dramatic performances, 
savings and insurance funds, assistance to the sick 
and those doing military service, and finding situa- 
tior^; for older men by social intercourse, lectures, 
savings, loans, insurance for sickness and death 
funds, employment agencies, legal protection, and 
co-operative societies. According to the latest re- 
turns published, there were 40 such youths* societies, 
in 1904, with 15,300, and 32 older men*s societies, 
with 18,346 members. These do not include the 
three Catholic '^Casinos’* in Strasburg, or those in 
Hagenau, Colmar, and Schlettstadt, or the Catholic 
students* societies at the University of Strasburg. 
These last are Franconia, Merovingia, Staufia (Catho- 
lic Students* Union of the S. K. V.); Badenia, 
Rappolstein (Catholic Students’ Association of S. 
C. V.); Erwinia (Catholic Students* Association of 
the^ S. C. V.); Unitas, Catholic Science Students* 
Union, the Academic Society of St. Boniface, the 
Academic Marian Congregation, and the Academic 
Conference of St. Vincent de Paul. — ^The following 
societies, which are gradually becoming firmly estal> 
lished in Alsace-Lorraine, should also be mentioned: 
the Society of the Supporters of the Centrum (Zent- 
rumsverein), the Peoples* Union for Catholic Ger- 
many, the Branch Unions for Catholic schoolmasters 
and mistresses. On 11 March, 1906, representatives 
of all the “Centre Societies” in Alsace-Lorraine met 
at Strasburg and agreed unanimously on the founda- 
tion of a local Centre Party. Statutes of incorpora- 
tion were drawn up and the working programme for 
the immediate future decided on. (The Union in 
Strasburg has 1,650 members, the one in Mfilhausen 
2,000.) The Peoples* Union, known as a l^acy of 
Windthorst, whose object is to ^ard the common 
people against the dangerous and disturbing influence 
of &cial Democracy, had 42,000 members, in Alsace- 
Lorraine, in 1906, 22,000 of whom were Alsatians, 
15,000 German-speaking, and 5,000 French-speaking 
Lorrainers. Some 600 schoolmasters are members of 
the Catholic Masters* Society, and some 490 women- 
teachers of the Catholic Schoolmistresses* Society. 

Das Reichaland Elsaes-^lAJthringen, published by the State Bu- 
reau of the Ministry for Alsace-Lorraine (Strasburg, 1903); 
Clauss, Wdrterbitchdea Elsaas (Zabem, 1904); Feitsch, Metz, 
and Mulleh, Strassbueg in Kirchenlex, (Freiburg, 1899): 
Landeahauskaliaetat von EUaaa^LothriTigen (Strasburg, 1903 and 
1906); V erhandlungen ^ des Landesauaachusaea fur Ehasa- 
Lothrmgen, Sitzungaberichte (Strasburg, 1903); Schematiami^a 
des Biatuma Straaaburg, (1906); ScMmatiamtta dea Biatuma 
Metz, (1906); Gesetze, Verordnuinj^undVerflXgu'ngenhetreifend 
daa niedere UnterrUMaweaen in Elaaaa-Lothringen (Strasburg, 
1889); J dhreabericht dea biachbflichen Oymnasiuma an St 
Stejihan zu Straaaburg, (1905); Jahreaberv^ dea bizchdflichen 
G^naaiuma in ZilliaJwim (Strasburg, 1905); p%e katholischen 
w ohWuXtigkeitaanatalten und Vereine in der Diozese Straaaburg 
(Freiburg, im Br. 1900). 

Leo Ehehahd. 

Altamirano, Diego Francisco, Jesuit, b, at Ma- 
drid, 26 October, 1625; d. Lima, 22 December, 1715. 
He wrote “Historia de la provincia Peruana de la 
Compafifa de Jesds’*, the twelfth book only of which 
was published, in 1891, by Manuel Vicente Ballivian, 
with a short biographical notice from the pen of 
Torres Saldamando. It was followed by another by 
Altamirano: “Breve noticia de las misiones de los 
infieles que tiene la Compafifa de Jesus en esta 
provincia del Peru, en las provincias de los Mojos’*, 
also with introduction by Saldamando. The origi- 
nal MS. of the “Historia” is in the National Archives 
at Lima, in a deplorable state of decomposition. 

Ballivian, Documentoa hiatdricoa de Bolivia (La Paz, 1891). 

Ad. F. Bandeeier. 

Altamura and Acquaviva, an exempt archi- 
presbyterate in the province of Bari, in southern 
Italy. Altamura was declared exempt from epis- 
copal jurisdiction by Innocent IV in 1248, and again 
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by Innocent VIII (1484-92). Acquaviva^ a town 
of the Campagna, was declared similarly exempt by 
Pius IX and united wdth Altamura, 17 August, 1848. 
Altamura has 4 parishes and a Catholic population 
of 19,333; Acquaviva has one parish and a Catholic 
population of 8,527; the clergy number 80. 

Battandiek, Ann. pont. (1905), 338. 

Altar (in Liturgy). — In the New Law the altar is 
the table on which the Eucharistic Sacrifice is offered. 
Mass may sometimes be celebrated outside a sacred 
place, but never without an altar, or at least an altar- 
stone. In ecclesiastical history we find only two ex- 
ceptions: St. Lucian (312) is said to have celebrated 
Mass on his breast whilst in prison, and Theodore, 
Bishop of T3n’e on the hands of his deacons (Mabil- 
lon, Prsef. in 3 saec., n. 79). According to Radulphus 
of Oxford (Prop. 25), St. Sixtus II (257-259) was 
the first to prescribe that Mass should be celebrated 
on an altar, and the rubric of the missal (XX) is 
merely a new promulgation of this law. It signifies, 
according to Amalarius (De Eccles, Ofliciis, I, xxiv) 
the Table of the Lord {mensa Domini), referring to the 
Last Supper, or the Cross (St. Bernard, Be Coen4 
Domini), or Christ (St. Ambrose, IV, Be Sacram. 
xii; Abbot Rupert, V, xxx). The last meaning ex- 

E lains the honour paid to it by incensing it, and the 
ve crosses engraved on it signify His five wounds. 
Position. — ^In the ancient basilicas the priest, as 
he stood at the altar, faced the people. The basilicas 
of the Roman Empire were, as a rule, law courts or 
meeting places. They were generally spacious, and 
the interior area was separated by two, or, it might 
be, four rows of pillars, forming a central nave and 
side aisles. The end opposite the entrance had a 
semi-circtilar shape, called the apse, and in this por- 
tion, which was raised above the level of the floor, 
sat the judge and his assessors, while right before 
him stood an altar upon which sacrifice was offered 
before beginning any important public business. 
When these public building were adapted for Chris- 
tian assemblies slight modifications were made. The 
a|^e was reserved for the bishop and his clergy; the 
faithful occupied the centre and side aisles, while 
between the clergy and people stood the altar. Later 
on the altar was placed, in churches, in the apse 
against, or at least near, the wall, so that the priest 
vmen celebrating faced the east, and behind him 
the people were placed. Tn primitive times there 
was but one altar in each church. St. Ignatius the 
Martyr, Cyprian, Irenseus, and Jerome, speak of only 
one altar (Benedict XIV, De Sacr. Missae, § 1, xvii). 
Some think that more than one altar existed in the 
Cathedral of Milan in the time of St. Ambrose, be- 
cause he sometimes uses the word altaria, although 
others are of opinion that altaria in this place 
means an altar. Towards the end of the sixth cen- 
tury we find evidence of a plurality of altars, for 
St. Gr^ory the Great sent relics for four altars to 
Palladius, Bishop of Saintes, France, who had placed 
in a church thirteen altars, four of which remained 
unconsecrated for want of relics. Although there 
was only one altar in each church, minor altars were 
erected in side chapels, which were distinct buildings 
(as is the custom in the Greek, and some Oriental 
Churches even at the present day) in which Mass 
was celebrated only once on the same day in each 
church (Benedict XIV, Ibidem). The fact that in 
the early ages of Christianity only the bishop cele- 
brated Mass, assisted by his clergy, who received 
Holy Communion from the bishop’s hands, is the rea- 
son that only one altar was erected in each church, 
but after the introduction of private Masses the 
necessity of several altars in each church arose. 

Material of Altars. — ^Although no documents 
are extant to indicate the material of which altars 
were made in the first centuries of Christianity, it 
is probable that they were made of wood, like that 


used by Christ at the Last Supper. At Rome such 
a w’ooden table is still preserved in the Lateran Ba- 
silica, and fragments of another such table are pre- 
served in the church of St. Pudentiana, on which 
St. Peter is said to have celebrated Mass. During 
the persecutions, w'hen the Christians were forced to 
move from one place to another, and Mass was cele- 
brated in crypts, private houses, the open air, and 
catacombs, except when the arcosolia were used (see 
below, Form op an Altar), it is but natural to sup- 
pose that they were made of -wood, probably w^ooden 
chests carried about by the bishops, on the lid of 
w'hich the Eucharistic Sacrifice was celebrated. St. 
Optatus of Mileve (De Schismate Donatistarum) re- 
proves the Donatists for breaking up and using for 
firewood the altars of the Catholic churches, and 
St. Augustine (Epist. clxxxv) reports that Bishop 
Maximianus was beaten with the wood of the altar 
under which he had taken refuge. We have every 
reason to suppose that in places in which the per- 
secutions were not raging, altars of stone also were 
in use. St. Gregory Thaumaturgus in the third cen- 
tury built a vast basilica in Neo-Caesarea in which 
it is probable that more substantial altars were 
erected. St. Gregory of Nyssa speaks of the con- 
secration of an altar made of stone (De Christ! 
Baptismate). Pulcheria, sister of Theodosius II, 
presented an altar of gold to the Basilica of Con- 
stantinople; St. Helena gave golden altars orna- 
mented with precious stones to the church which 
was erected on the site where the Cross had been 
concealed for three hundred years; the Popes St. Six- 
tus III (432-440) and St. Hilary (461-468) presented 
several altars of silver to the churches of Rome. 
Since wood is subject to decay, the baser metals to 
corrosion, and the more precious metals were too 
expensive, stone became in course of time the ordi- 
nary material for an altar. Besides, stone is dur- 
able and, according to St. Paul (I Cor., x, 4), sym- 
bolizes Christ — ^'And the rock was Christ”. The 
Roman Breviary (9 November) asserts that St. Syl- 
vester (314-335) was the first to issue a decree that 
the altar should be of stone. But of such a decree 
there is no documentary evidence, and no mention 
is made of it in canon law, in which so many other 
decrees of this Pope are inserted. Moreover, it is 
certain that after that date altars of wood and of 
metal were erected. The earliest decree of a council 
which prescribed that an altar which is to be con- 
secrated should be of stone is that of the provincial 
council of Epeaune (Pamiers), France, in 517 (Labbe, 
Concil. tom. V, col. 771). The present discipline of 
the Church requires that for the consecration of an 
altar it must be of stone. 

Form op an Altar. — In the primitive times there 
were two kinds of altars. (1) The arcosolium or 
monumentum arcuatum, which was formed by cutting 
in the tufa wall of the wider spaces in the cata- 
combs, an arch-like niche, over a grave or sar- 
cophagus. The latter contained the remains of one 
or several martyrs, and rose about three feet above 
the floor. On it was placed horizontally a slab of 
marble, called the mensa, on which Mass was cele- 
brated. (2) The altar detached from the wall in 
the cuhicida, or sepulchral chapels surrounded by 
loculi and arcosolia, used as places of worship in the 
catacombs or in the churches erected above ground 
after the time of Constantine. This second kind 
of altar consisted of a square or oblong slab of 
stone or marble which rested on columns, one to 
six in number, or on a structure of masonry in which 
were enclosed the relics of martyrs. Sometimes two 
or four slabs of stone were placed vertically under 
the table, forming a stone chest. In private ora- 
tories the table was sometimes made of wood and 
rested on a wooden support. Within this support 
were placed the relics of martyrs, and in order to 
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be able to expose them to view, folding doors were 
fixed on the front. The Liber Pontificalis states 
that St. Felix I decreed that Mass should be cele- 
brated on the tombs of martyrs. This no doubt 
brought about both a change of form, from that of 
a simple table to that of a chest or tomb, and the 
rule that every altar must contain the relics of 
martyrs. Usually the altar was raised on steps, 
from which the bishop sometimes preached (see 
Altar-Steps). Originally it was made in the shape 
of an ordinaiy table, but gradually a step was in- 
troduced behind it and raised slightly above it (see 
Altar-Ledge). When the tabernacle was intro- 
duced the number of these steps was increased. 
The altar is covered, at least in basilicas and also 
in large churches, by a canopy supported by col- 
umns, called the dhorium (see Altar-Canopy), upon 
which were placed, or from which were suspended, 
vases, crowns, baskets of silver, as decorations. 
From the middle of the ciborium, formerly, a gold 
or silver dove was suspended to serve as a pyx in 
which the Blessed Sacrament was reserved. Veils 
or curtains were attached to the columns which 
supported the ciborium. (See Altar-Cttrtain.) 
The altar was often encircled by railings of wood, 
or metal, called canceUi, or by low walS of marble 
slabs called transennce. According to the present 
discipline of the Church, there are two kinds of 
altars, the fixed and the portable. Both these de- 
nominations have a twofold meaning, i. e. an altar 
may be fixed or portable either in a wider sense 
or in the liturgical meaning. A fixed altar, in a 
wider sense, is one that is attached to a wall, a floor, 
or a column, whether it be consecrated or not; in 
the liturgical sense it is a permanent structure of 
stone, consisting of a consecrated table and support, 
which must be built on a solid foundation. A port- 
able altar, in a wider sense, is one that may be carried 
from one place to another; in the liturgical sense it; 
is a consecrated altar-stone, sufficiently large to hold 
the Sacred Host and the greater part of the base of 
the chalice. It is inserted in the table of an altar 
which is not a consecrated fixed altar. 

The component parts of a fixed altar in the 
liturgical sense are the table (mensa)^ the support 
(stipes) and the sepvlchrum. (See Altar-Cavity.) 
The table must be a single slab of stone firmly joined 
by cement to the support, so that the table and suj^ 
port together make one piece. The surface of this 
table should be perfectly smooth and polished. Five 
Greek crosses are engraved on its surface, one at 
each of the four corners, about six inches from both 
edges, but directly above the support, and one in 
the centre. The support may be either a solid mass 
or it may consist of four or more columns. These 
must be of natural stone, firmly joined to the table. 
The substructure need not, however, consist of one 
piece, but should in every case be built on a solid 
foundation so as to make the structure permanent. 
The support may have any of the following forms: 
(1) at each corner a column of natural stone, and 
the spaces between the columns may be filled with 
any kind of stone, brick, or cement; (2) the space 
between the two columns in front may be left open, 
so as to place beneath the table (exposed) a reliquary 
containing the body (or a portion of the body) of 
a saint; (3) besides the four columns, one at each 
comer, a fifth column may be placed in the centre 
at the front. In this case the back, and if desired 
the sides also, may be filled with stone, brick, or 
cement; (4) if the table is small (it should in every 
case be larger than the stone of a portable altar), 
four columns are placed under it, one at each comer, 
and, to make up the full length required, frames of 
stone or other material may be added to each side. 
These added portions are not consecrated, and hence 
may be constmcted after the ceremony of conse- 


cration; (5) if the table is deficient in width, four 
colunms are placed under it, one at each comer, and 
a frame of stone or other material is added to the 
back. This addition is not consecrated, and may 
be constructed after the consecration of the altar. 
In the last tw'o cases the spaces between the columns 
may be filled with stone, brick, or cement, or they 
may be left open. In eveiy case the sutetmcture 
may be a solid mass, or the interior may remain hol- 
low, but this hollow space is not to be used as a 
closet for storing articles of any kind, even such as 
belong to the altar. Neither the mbrics nor the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites prescribe any dimen- 
sions for an altar. It ought, however, to be large 
enough to allow a priest conveniently to celebrate 
the Holy Sacrifice upon it in such a manner that 
aU the ceremonies can be decorously observed. 
Hence altars at which solemn services are celebrated 
require to be of greater dimensions than other altars. 
From the words of the Pontifical we infer that the 
high ^ altar must stand free on all sides (Pontifex 
circuit septies tabulam altans), but the back part of 
smaller altars may be built against the wall. 

Altar-Candles. — For mystical reasons the Church 
prescribes that the candles used at Mass and at other 
liturgical functions be made of bees-wax (JLurnmaria 
cerea. — Missale Rom., De Defectibus, X, 1; Cong. Sac. 
Rites, 4 September, 1875). The pure wax extracted 
by bees from flowers symbolizes the pure flesh of 
Christ received from His Virgin Mother, the wick 
signifies the soul of Christ, and the flame represents 
His divinity. Although the two latter properties 
are found in all kinds of candles, the first is proper 
of bees-wax candles only (Muller, Theol. Moralis, 
bk. Ill, tit. i, § 27). It is, however, not necessary 
that they be made of bees-wax without any admix- 
ture. The paschal candle and the two candles used 
at Mass should be made ex cerd apum saltern in 
maximd parte, but the other candles in majori 
vel notabili quantitate ex eddem cerd (Cong. Sac. 
Rit., 14 December, 1904). As a rule they should 
be of white bleached wax, but at funerals, at the 
office of Tenebrce in Holy Week, and at the Mass of 
the Presanctified, on Good Friday, th^ should be 
of yellow unbleached wax (Caerem. Episc.). De 
Herdt (I, n° 183, Resp. 2) sa^ that unbleach^ wax 
candles should be used during Advent and Lent, 
except on feasts, solemnities, and especially during 
the exposition and procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Candles made wholly of any other material, 
such as tallow (Cong. Sac. Rit., 10 December, 1857), 
stearine (Cong. Sac. Rit., 4 September, 1875), par- 
affin, etc., are forbidden. The Cong. Sac. Rit. (7 
September, 1850) made an exception for the mis- 
sionaries of Oceanica, who, on account of the im- 
possiblity of obtaining wax candles, are allowed to 
use sperm candles. Without an Apostolic indult it 
is not allowable, and it constitutes a grievous offence 
to celebrate Mass without any light (Cong. Sac. Rit., 
7 September, 1850), even for the purpose of giving 
Holy Viaticum, or of enabling the people to comply 
with their duty of assisting at Mass on Sundays and 
holydays (St. Lig., bk. VI, n. 394). In these, and 
similar cases of necessity it is the common opinion 
that Mass may be celebrated with tallow canffies or 
oil lamps*^(ibid.). It is not permitted to begin Mass 
before the candles are lighted, nor are they to be 
extinguished until the last Gospel has been recited. 
If the candle® go out before the Consecration, and 
cannot be again lighted, most authors say that Mass 
should be discontinued; if this happens after the 
Consecration, Mass should not be interrupted, al- 
though some authors say that if they can possibly 
be lighted again within ffieen minutes the celebrant 
ought to interrupt Mass for this space of time (ibid.). 
If only one rubrical candle can be had. Mass may 
be celebrated even ex devotione (ibid.). 
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Number of Candles at Mass. — (1) At a pon- 
tifical high Mass, celebrated by the ordinary, seven 
candles are lighted. The seventh candle should be 
somewhat higher than the others, and should be 
placed at the middle of the altar in line with the 
other six. For this reason the altar crucifix is moved 
forward a little. In Requiem Masses, and at other 
liturgical services, e. g. Vespers, the seventh can^e 
is not used. If the bishop celebrate outside his dio- 
cese, or if he be the administrator, auxiliary, or co- 
adjutor, the seventh candle is not lighted. (2) At 
a solemn high Mass, i. e. w^hen the celebrant is 
assisted by a deacon and subdeacon, six candles are 
lighted. This is not expressly prescribed by the ru- 
brics, but merely deduced from the rubric describing 
the manner of incensing the altar (Ritus celebrandi 
Missam, tit. iv, n. 4), w^hich says that the celebrant 
incenses both sides of the altar with three swings 
of the censer prout distrihuuntur candelabra. (3) 
At a high Mass (missa cantata)^ which is cele- 
brated without the assistance of deacon and sub- 
deacon, at least four candles are required (Cong. 
Sac. Rit., 12 August, 1854), although six may be 
lighted. At these Masses under (1), (2), (3), the 
two lighted candles prescribed by the Missal 
(Ruhr. XX) to be placed one on each side of the 
cross, are not necessary (Cong. Sac. Rit., 5 Decem- 
ber, 1891). (4) At low Mass celebrated by any 

bishop, four candles are usually lighted, although the 
‘^Cseremoniale Episc. (I, cap. xxix, n. 4) prescribes 
this number only for the more solemn feasts, and 
two on feasts of lower rite. (5) At a strictly low 
Mass celebrated by any priest inferior to a bishop, 
whatever be his dignity, only two candles may be 
used. (6) In a not strictly low Mass, i. e. in a pa- 
rochial or community Mass on more solemn feasts, 
or the Mass which is said instead of a solemn or 
high Mass on the occasion of a great solemnity 
(Cong. Sac. Rit., 12 September, 1857), when cele- 
brate by a priest more than two candles, and 
when celebrated by a bishop more than four candles 
may be used. At all functions throughout the year, 
except on Good Friday and Holy Saturday, before 
the Mass bishops are allowed the use of the hugia 
or hand-candlestick. The use of the bugia is not 
permitted to priests, whatever be their dignity, un- 
less it be granted by an Apostolic privilege, either 
personal, or by reason of their being curial digni- 
taries. If, on account of darkness, a priest stands 
in need of a light near the Missal he may use a 
candle, but the candlestick on which it is fastened 
cannot have the form of the bugia (Cong. Sac. Rit., 
31 May, 1817). An oil lamp can never be used 
for this purpose (Cong. Sac. Rit., 20 June, 1899). 
At the Forty Hours’ Devotion at least twenty candles 
should bum continuously (Instructio Clementina, 

§ 6); at other public expositions of the Blessed ^c- 
raraent at least twelve (Cong. Sac. Rit., 8 February, 
1879); at the private exposition, at least six (Cong. 
Episc. et R^., 9 December, 1602). The only bless- 
ings at which lighted candles are prescribed are: 

(1) of the candles on the feast of the Purification; 

(2) of the ashes on Ash Wednesday; (3) of the palms 
on Palm Sunday. 

Double Altar. — An altar having a double front, 
constructed in such a manner that Mass may be 
celebrated on both sides of it at the same time. 
They are frequently found in churches of religious 
communities in which the choir is behind the altar, 
so that whilst one priest is celebrating the Holy 
Sacrifice for the community in choir, another may 
celebrate for the laity assembled in the church. 

Portable Altar. — ^It consists of a solid piece of 
natural stone which must be sufiB.ciently hard to 
resist every fracture. It must be consecrated by 
a bishop or other person having faculties to do so. 
By virtue of Facultates Extraordinariae C., 6, the 


bishops of the United States may delegate a priest. 
It is inserted in, or placed on, the table of the altar, 
about two inches from the front edge, and in such 
a manner that, by its slight elevation above the 
table, the celebrant can trace its outlines with his 
hand and thus recognize its location beneath the 
altar-cloths. In general it should be large enough 
to hold the Sacred Host and the greater part of the 
base of the chalice (Cong, Sac. Rit., 20 March, 1846). 
If the altar is intended for the celebration of Masses 
at w'hich Holy Communion is distributed, it should 
be large enough to hold the ciborium also. Five 
Greek crosses are engraved on it, one near each 
corner and one in the centre, to indicate the place 
on which the unctions are made at the consecration. 
If the cross in the centre should be wanting, the 
unction must not be omitted, but the omission of 
this unction would not invalidate the consecration 
(Cong. Sac. Rit., 2 May, 1892). The table and sup- 
ports on which the portable altar rests may be con- 
structed of any suitable material, wood or stone, 
provided they have the proper dimensions. For the 
portable altar the Greeks generally use the anti- 
mensium, a consecrated altar-cloth of silk or linen, 
after the manner of our corporals. When a church 
is consecrated, a piece of cloth large enough to 
form several antimensia is placed on the altar. It 
is consecrated by the bishop pouring wine and holy 
chrism on it and stiffening it with a mixture con- 
sisting of relics pounded up with w^ax or fragrant 
gum. It is afterwards divided into pieces about 
sixteen inches square, and after the Holy Eucharist 
has been celebrated on them for seven days these 
pieces are distributed as occasion requires (Neale,* 
Holy Eastern Church, I, 187). 

Privileged Altar. — An altar is said to be privi- 
leged when, in addition to the ordinary fruits of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, a plenary indulgence is also 
granted whenever Mass is celebrated thereon; the 
indulgence must be applied to the individual soul for 
^whom Mass is offered. The privileged altar must 
'be a fixed, or immovable, altar, but in a wider sense, 
that is, it must be stationary or permanent, whether 
built on a solid foundation or attached to a wall 
or column, even though it be not consecrated, but 
have merely a consecrated stone (portable altar) in- 
serted in its table. The privilege is annexed not 
to the altar-stone, but to the structure itself, by 
reason of the title which it bears, that is, of the 
mystery or saint to whom it is dedicated. Hence 
if the material of the altar be changed, if the altar 
be transferred to another place, if another altar be 
substituted for it in the same church, provided it 
retains the same title, and even if the altar is dese- 
crated or profaned, the privilege is preserved. To 
gain the indulgence, the Mass must be a Mass of 
Requiem, whenever the rubrics permit it. If, on 
account of the superior rite of the feast of the day, 
or on account of the Exposition of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, or for other reasons, a Requiem Mass can- 
not be celebrated, the indulgence may be gained by 
celebrating another Mass (S. C. Indulg., 11 April, 
1864). , This privilege is of two kinds, local or real, 
and personal. It is local or real when it is annexed 
to the altar as described above. Hence whoever 
the priest may be who celebrates Mass at such an 
altar, the indulgence is gained. It is personal when 
it is inherent in the priest, so that it does not depend 
on the altar, but on the priest who celebrates. Hence 
on whatever altar he may celebrate, whether it be 
a fixed or a portable one, and in whatever church 
he celebrates, the altar he uses is for the time being 
a privileged altar. On 2 November every altar is 
privileged. The bishops of the United States have 
the faculty (Facultates Extraordinariae C., fac. viii) 
of declaring privileged one altar in every church 
and public chapel or oratory, whether it be conse- 
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crated or not, of their dioceses, provided this privi- 
lege had not been previously granted to any other 
altar in such church under the same conditions. 

Stripping of Altar. — On Holy Thursday the 
celebrant, having removed the ciborium from the 
high altar, goes to the sacristy. He there lays aside 
the white vestments and puts on a violet stole, and, 
accompanied by the deacon, also vested in violet 
stole, and the subdeacon, returns to the high altar. 
T^ilst the antiphon **Diviserunt sibi’^ and the 
psahn “Deus, Deus meus’^ are being recited, the cele- 
brant and his assistants ascend to the predella and 
strip the altar of the altar-cloths, vases of flowers, 
antipendium, and other ornaments, so that nothing 
remains but the cross and the candlesticks vith the 
candles extin^ished. In the same manner all the 
other altars in the church are denuded. If there 
be many altars in the church, another priest, vested 
in surplice and violet stole, may strip them whilst 
the celebrant is stripping the high altar. The Chris- 
tian altar represents Christ, and the stripping of the 
altar reminds us how He was stripped of His gar- 
ments when He fell into the hands of the Jews and 
was exposed naked to their insults. It is for this 
reason that the psalm ‘‘Deus, Deus meus’^ is recited, 
wherein the Messias speaks of the Roman soldiers 
dividing His garments among them. This ceremony 
signifies the suspension of the Holy Sacrifice (Gu^r- 
anger, The Liturgical Year: Holy Week). It was 
formerly the custom in some churches on this day 
to wash the altars with a bunch of hyssop dipped 
in wine and water, to render them in some manner 
worthy of the Lamb without stain who is immolated 
on them, and to recall to the minds of the faithful 
with how great purity they should assist at the 
Holy Sacrifice and receive Holy Communion (Lero- 
sey, Histoire et symbolisme de la liturgie). St. Isi- 
dore of Seville (De Eccles. Off., I, xxviii) and St. Eli- 
gius of Noyon (Homil. VIII, De Ccen^ Domini) say 
that this ceremony was intended as an homage of- 
fered to Our Lord, in return for the humility where- 
with He deigned to wash the feet of His disciples. 

Altar-Bell. — small bell placed on the credence 
or in some other convenient place on the epistle side 
of the altar. According to the rubrics it is rung 
only at the Sanctus and at the elevation of both 
Species (Miss. Rom., Ritus celebr., tit. vii, n. 8, and 
tit. viii, n. 6) to invite the faithful to the act of ado- 
ration at the Consecration. This must be done even 
in private chapels (Cong. Sac. Rit., 18 July, 1885). 
It may also be rung at the “Domine non sum dig- 
nus’^, and again before the distribution of Holy 
Communion to the laity, and at other times accord- 
ing to the custom of the place. When the Blessed 
Sacrament is publicly exposed, (1) it may or rc^y 
not be rung at high Mass, and at a low Mass which 
takes the place of the high Mass, celebrated at the 
Altar of Exposition, according to the custom of the 
place. (2) It is not rung at low Masses at any altar 
of such church, but in such cases a low signal may 
be given with the bell at the sacristy door when the 
priest is about to begin Mass (Gardellini, Instr. 
Clem., § 16, 4, 5). (3) It is not rung at high Mass 

celebrated at an altar other than that on which the 
Blessed Sacrament is publicly exposed (Cong. Sac. 
Rit., 31 August, 1867). It should not be rung at 
low Masses whilst a public celebration is taking 
place, and at any Mass during the public recitation 
of office in choir, if said Mass be celebrated at an 
altar near the choir (Cong. Sac. Rit., 21 November, 
1893). It is not rung from the end of the Gloria 
in excelsis’^ on Maundy Thursday to the begiiming 
of the “Gloria in excelsis’^ on Holy Saturday. Dur- 
ing this interval the Memoriale Rituum (Tit. iv, 

§ 4, n. 7) prescribes that the clapper (crotalus) be 
used to give the signal for the Angelus, but it is 
nowhere prescribed in the liturgical functions. The 


custom of using the clapper on these occasions aj>- 
pears quite proper. The Cong. Sac. Rit. (10 Sep- 
tember, 1898) when asked if a gong may be used 
instead of the small bell answered, “Negative; seu 
non convenire’\ 

Altar-Bread BoxES.~These are made of wood, 
tin, britannia, silver, or other metal. In order that 
the breads may not become bent or curved, a round 
flat weight, covered if necessary with silk or linen, 
and having a knob on top, so as to be easily taken 
hold of, is placed on the breads. The cover must 
fit tightly, so that the breads become neither damp 
nor soiled. The box for the large hosts is of suit- 
able dimensions. A larger box is employed for the 
particles used at the communion of the laity. 

Altar-Breads. — Bread is one of the two elements 
absolutely necessary for the sacrifice of the Euchar- 
ist. It cannot be determined from the sacred text 
whether Christ used the ordinary table bread or 
some other bread specially prepared for the occa- 
sion. In the Western Church the altar-breads were 
probably round in form. Archaeological researches 
demonstrate this from pictures^ found in the cata- 
combs (Armellini, Lezioni di Cristiana Archeologia, 
Pars. II, v); and Pope St. Zephyrinus (a. d. 201- 
219) calls the altar-bread “coronam sive oblatam 
sphericse figur 2 e’^ In the Eastern churches they 
are round or square. Formerly the laity presented 
the flour from which the breads were formed. In 
the Eastern Church the breads were made by con- 
secrated virgins; in the Western Church, by priests 
and clerics (Benedict XIV, De Sacrif. Missse, I, 
§ 36). This custom is still in vogue in the Ar- 
menian Church. The earliest documentary evidence 
that the altar-breads were made in thin wafers is 
the answer which Cardinal Humbert, legate of St. 
Leo IX, made at the middle of the eleventh century 
to Michael Cerularius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(Fleuij, Hist. Eccles., LX, n. 6). These wafers were 
sometimes very large, as from them small pieces 
were broken for the Communion of the laity, hence 
the word “particle ” for the small host; but smaller 
ones were used when only the celebrant communi- 
cated. 

For valid consecration the hosts must be (1) made 
of wheaten flour, (2) mixed with pure natural water, 
(3) baked in an oven, or between two heated iron 
moulds, and they must not be corrupted (Miss. Rom., 
De Defectibus, III, 1). If the host is not made of 
wheaten flour, or is mixed with flour of another kind 
in such quantity that it cannot be called wheat 
bread, it may not be used (ibid.). If not natural, 
but distilled water is used, the consecration becomes 
of doubtful validity (ibid., 2). If the host begins 
to be corrupt, it would be a grievous offence to use 
it, but it is considered valid matter (ibid,, 3.) For 
licit consecration, (1) the bread must be, at present 
unleavened in the Western Church, but leavened bread 
in the Eastern Church, except among the Maronites, 
the Armenians, and in the Churches of Jerusalem 
and Alexandria, where it is unleavened. It is 
probable that Christ used unleavened bread at the 
institution of the Blessed Eucharist, because the 
Jews were not allowed to have leavened bread in 
their houses on the days of the Azymes. Some 
authors are of the opinion that down to the tenth 
century both the Eastern and Western Churches 
used leavened bread; others maintain that un- 
leavened bread was used from the beginning in the 
Western Church; still others hold that unleavened or 
leavened bread was used indifferently. St. Thomas 
(IV, Dist. xi, qu. 3) holds that, in the beginning, 
both in the East and West unleavened bread was 
used; that when the sect of the Ebionites arose, who 
wished that the Mosaic Law should be obligatory 
on all converts, leavened bread was used, and when 
this heresy ceased the Latins used again unleavened 
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bread, but the Greeks retained the use of leavened 
bread. Leavened bread may be used in the Latin 
Church if after consecration the celebrant adverts 
to the fact that the host before him has some sub- 
stantial defect, and no other than leavened bread 
can be procured at the time (Lehmkuhl, n. 121, 3). 
A Latin priest travelling in the East, in places in 
which there are no churches of his rite, may celebrate 
with leavened bread. A Greek priest travelling in 
the West may, under similar circumstances, cele- 
brate with unleavened bread. For the purpose of 
giving Viaticum, if no unleavened bread be at hand, 
some say that leavened may he used (C. Uttini, 
Corso di Scienza Lit., bk. II, p. 174, footnote); but 
St. Liguori, (bk. VI, n. 203, dub. 2) says that the more 
probable opinion of theologians is that it cannot be 
done. (2) The hosts must be recently made (Rit. 
Rom., tit. iv, cap. i,n. 7). The rubrics do not specify 
the term recerdes in speaking of the hosts. In Rome, 
the bakers of altar-breads are obliged to make solemn 
affidavit that they will not sell breads older than fif- 
teen days, and St. Charles, by a statute of the Fourth 
Synod of Milan, prescribed that hosts older than 
twenty days must not be used in the celebration of 
Mass. In practice, therefore, those older than three 
weeks ought not to be used. (3) Round in form, and 
not broken. (4) Clean and fair, of a thin layer, and 
of a size conformable to the regular custom in the 
Latin Church. In Rome the large hosts are about 
three and one-fifth inches in diameter; in other 
places they are smaller, but should be at least two 
and three-fourths inches in diameter. The small 
hosts for the Communion of the laity should be about 
one and two-fifths inches in diameter (Schober, S. Al- 
phonsi Liber de Caeremoniis Missae, p. 6, footnote 9). 
When a large host can not be obtained Mass may be 
said in private with a small host. In cases of neces- 
sity, such as permitting the people to fulfil the pre- 
cept of hearing Mass, or administering Viaticum, the 
Mass naay be also said with a small host, but, as 
litu^ists say, to avoid scandal the faithful should be 
advised (De Herdt, II, n. 137). As a rule the image 
of Christ crucified should be impressed on the large 
host (Cong. Sac. Rit., 26 April, 1834), but the mon- 
ogram of the Holy Name (Ephem. Lit., XIII, 1899, 
p. 686), or the Sacred Heart (ibid., p. 266) may also be 
adopted. The altar-breads assumed different names 
according as they had reference to the Eucharist as 
a sacrament or as a sacrifice: bread, gift (donum) j 
table (mensa) allude to the Sacrament, which was 
instituted for the nourishment of our soul; oblation, 
victim, host, allude to sacrifice. Before the tenth 
century the word “host ” was not employed, proba- 
bly because before that time the Blessed Eucharist 
was considered more frequently as a sacrament than 
as a sacrifice, hence the Fathers use such expressions 
as communion (synaxis), supper (ccena), breaking of 
bread, etc., but at present the word “host^^ is used 
when referring to the Eucharist either as a sacra- 
ment or as a sacrifice. In the litur^ it is used 
(1) for the bread before its consecration, “Suscipe 
sancte Pater . . . hanc immaculatam hostiam" 
(Offertory of the Mass) ; (2) for Christ under the ap- 
pearance of the Eucharistic Species, “Unde et me- 
mores . . . hostiam puram, hostiam sanctam, hos- 
tiam immaculatam*' (Mass, after the consecration). 
Durandus says that the word host is of pagan origin, 
derived from the word hoMio, to strike, referring to 
the victim offered to the gods after a victory; but 
it is also of biblical origin, as it represented the mat- 
ter, or victim, of the sacrifice, e. g. “expiationis hos- 
tiam" (Exod., xxix, 36). 

Altar-Candlesticks. — An altar- candlestick con- 
sists of five parts: the. foot, the stem, the knob 
about the middle of the stem, the bowl to receive 
the drippings of wax, and the pricket, i. e. the sharp 
point that terminates the stem on which the candle 


is fixed (Pugin, Glossary). Instead of fixing the 
candle on the pricket, it is permissible to use a tube 
in w'hich is put a small candle which is forced to the 
top of the tube by a spring placed within (Cong. 
Sac. Rit., 11 May, 1878). In the early days of the 
Church candlesticks w^ere not placed on the altar, 
though lights were used in the church, and especially 
near the altar. The chandeliers w'ere either sus- 
pended from the ceiling or attached to the side 
walls, or w^ere placed on pedestals. When the chan- 
deliers w^ere fed with oil they w^ere usually called 
canthari, when they held candles they went by the 
name of fhari, although frequently these words 
w^ere applied indiscriminately to either. The lights 
usually assumed the form of a crown, a cross, a 
tree, etc., but at times also of real or imaginary ani- 
mals. We have no documentary evidence that can- 
dlesticks were placed on the altar during the cele- 
bration of the Holy Sacrifice before the tenth 
century. Leo IV (847-855) declared that only the 
relics of saints and the book of the Gospels might 
be placed on the altar (Hamel, De cur^ pastorum). 
No writer before the tenth century who treats of the 
altar makes mention of candlesticks on the altar, but 
mention is made of acolytes carrying candlesticks, 
which, however, were placed on the floor of the sanc- 
tuary or near the corners of the altar, as is still 
the custom in the Eastern Church. Probably in the 
twelfth century, and certainly in the thirteenth, 
lights were placed on the altar; for Durandus Ra- 
tionale, I, iii, 27) says “that at both corners of the 
altar a candlestick is placed to signify the joy of 
two peoples who rejoiced at the mrth of Christ", 
and “the cross is placed on the altar between two 
candlesticks." The custom of placing candlesticks 
and candles on the altar became general in the six- 
teenth century. Down to that time only two were 
ordinarily used, but on solemn feasts four or six. 
At present more are used, but the rubric of the mis- 
sal (20) prescribes only two, one at each side of 
the cross, at least at a low Mass. These candlesticks 
and their candles must be placed on the altar; their 
place cannot be taken by two brackets attached to 
the superstructural steps of the altar, or affixed to 
the wall (Cong. Sac. Rit., 16 S^tember, 1865). Ac- 
cording to the “Cseremoniale Episcoporum" (Ij xii, 
11), there should be on the high altar six candle- 
sticlcs and candles of various sizes, the highest of 
which should be near the cross. If all six be of the 
same size they may be placed on different elevations, 
so as to produce the same effect; a custom, however, 
has been introduced of having them at the same 
height, and this is now permissible Rong. Sac. Rit., 
21 July, 1855). On the other altars of the church 
there should be at least two candlesticks, but usu- 
ally four are used; on the altar of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, if the Blessed Sacrament is not kept on the 
high altar, there should regularly be six. The Ro- 
man Missal (Ruhr. 20) says also that a third candle- 
stick and candle should be placed at the epistle side, 
and that this extra candle should be lighted at low 
Masses from the consecration to the consumption 
of the Precious Blood. This rubric is only directive 
(9 June, 1899). The third light is not placed on 
the altar itself, but on the credence, or on the step 
of the altar at the place where the altar-boy kneels. 
A bracket affixed to the wall may be used for this 
candlestick (Ephem. Lit., IX, 34, 1875). The can- 
dlesticks may be made of any kind of metal or even 
of wood, gilded or silvered; but on Good Friday 
silvered ones may not be used (Caerem. Episc., II, 
xxy, 2). The candlesticks destined for the ornamen- 
tation of the altar are not to be used around the 
bier at funerals, or around the catafalque at the 
conamemoration of the dead (Rit. Rom., VI, i, 6); 
during Mass or other functions, at least on solemn 
feasts, they cannot be covered with a cloth or veil 
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(Cong. Sac. Rit., 12 September, 1857; 16 September, 
1865). Candelabra holding several candles cannot 
be used for the candlesticks prescribed by the Rub- 
rics (Cong. Sac. Rit., 16 September, 1865). 

Altar-JJanopy. — The ^'Cseremoniale Episcopo- 
rum’^ (I, xii, 13), treating of the ornaments of the 
altar, says that a canopy (baldachinum) should be 
suspended over the altar. It should be square in 
form, sufficiently large to cover the Altar and the 
predella on which the celebrant stands, and if it can 
easily be done, the colour of the material, silk vel- 
vet or other cloth, with which it is covered, should 
vary with the colour of the ornaments of the altar. 
It is either suspended from the ceiling by a movable 
chain, so that it may be lowered or raised when nec- 
essary, or it may be attached to the wall, or to the 
reredos at the back of the altar. It may also be a 
stationary structure, and this is usually the case in 
large churches, and then it is made of marble, stone, 
metal, or wood beautifully carved and overlaid with 
gold or silver, in the form of a cupola erected on 
four pillars. In liturgy it is call^ the dborium 
(ibid.). The canopy or ciborium is, according to 
the decision of the Cong. Sac. Rit., to be erected 
over the altar of the Blessed Sacrament (23 May, 
1846), and over the other altars of the church (27 
April, 1697), but a contrary custom has so far pre- 
vailed that even in Rome it is usually erected only 
over the high altar, and the altar of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. The purpose of this canopy is to protect 
the altar from dust or other matter falling upon it 
from the ceiling, which, being usually very high, 
cannot be conveniently or easily cleaned. On sol- 
emn festivals, or at special solemnities, a temporary 
canopy is sometimes placed over an altar in or out- 
side the church. The framework on which such a 
canopy is erected is called the ^^altar-herse’^ a word 
probably derived from hearse, a frame covered with 
cloth, and formerly set up over a corpse in funeral 
solemnities. 

Altar-Cards. — ^To assist the memory of the cele- 
brant at Mass in those prayers which he should know 
by heart, cards on which these prayers are printed 
are placed on the altar in the middle, and at each 
end. They were not used before the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and even at present are not employed at the 
Mass celebrated by a bishop, who reads aU the 
prayers from the Pontifical Canon. At the time 
that Pius V revised the Missal, only the card at the 
middle of the Altar was used, and it was called the 
'^Tabella Secretarum*' (tit. xx). Later, another 
was added containing the Gospel of St. John (re- 
cited usually at the end of Mass), and placed on the 
Gospel side. For the sake of symmetry, another 
containing the prayer “Deus qui humanae substan- 
tiae”, which is said by the celebrant when he blesses 
the cruet of water, and the psalm “Lavabo”, recited 
at the washing of the hands, was placed on the 
Epistle side. Only during Mass should the cards 
stand on the altar, the middle one resting against 
the crucifix or tabernacle, the side ones against the 
candlesticks or superstructural steps of the altar. 
At any other time they are either removed or placed 
face downwards on the altar under the altar cover. 
When the Blessed Sacrament is exposed outside of 
Mass, the cards must be removed (Cong. Sac. Rit., 
20 December, 1864). If these cards are framed, the 
frames should, as far as possible, correspond to the 
architecture of the altar. 

Altar-Carpets. — ^The sanctuary and altar-steps 
of the high altar are ordinarily to be covered with 
carpets. If the sanctuary floor be marble, tile, or 
tessellated woodwork, at least a broad strip of car- 

S 3t should be placed before the lowest step in piano, 
n solenm feasts particularly, rugs of fine quality 
are reserved for the predella and altar-steps. If the 
whole sanctuary and altar-steps cannot be covered, at . 


least the predella of the high altar, and of the other 
altars should have a rug (Cserem. Episc., I, xii, 16). 
Exceptions to this rule : (1) From the time of strip- 
ping the altars on Maundy Thursday to Holy Sat- 
urday the carpets are removed. They are replaced 
on Holy Saturday before the Mass. (2) During sol- 
emn Requiem Masses the floor of the sanctuary and 
the altar-steps are to be bare, althougli a suitable 
rug may be placed on the predella and, when a bishop 
celebrates, in front of the faldstool (Cserem. Episc., II, 
xi, 1). The same authority mentions that the car- 
pet should be of green colour, but any_ may be used. 
Care should be taken that crosses, images of the 
saints, emblems, e. g. chalice, lamb, etc., and mono- 
grams of the Holy Names, etc., be not woven into 
the carpets, for it is unbecoming and unseemly that 
the figures of sacred things be trodden upon. These 
remarks apply equally to marble, tile, mosaic, etc., 
floors. 

Altar-Gavity. — ^This is a small square or oblong 
chamber in the body of the altar, in which are placed, 
according to the “Pontificale Romanum” (De Eccles. 
Consecratione) the relics of two canonized martyrs, 
although the^ Cong. Sac. Rit. (16 February, 1906) 
decided that if the relic of only one martyr is placed 
in it the consecration is valid; to these may be prop- 
erly added the relics of other saints, especially of 
those in whose honour the church of the altar is 
consecrated. These relics must be actual portions 
of the saints' bodies, not simply of their garments 
or of other objects which they may have used or 
touched; the relics must, moreover, be authenticated. 
If the altar is a fixed or immovable altar, the relics 
are placed in a reliquary of lead, silver, or gold, 
which should be large enough to contain, besides 
the relics, three grains of incense and a small piece 
of parchment on which is written an attest of the 
consecration. This parchment is usually enclosed in 
a costal vessel or small vial, to prevent its decom- 
position. The size of the cavity varies to suit the 
size of the reliquary. If it is a portable altar the 
relics and the grains of incense are placed immedi- 
ately, i. e. without a reliquary, into the cavity. This 
cavity must be hewn in the natural stone of the 
altar. Hence, unless the altar be a single block of 
stone, a block of natural stone is inserted for the 
purpose in the support. The location of the cavity 
in a fixed altar is (1) either at the front or back of 
the altar, midway between its table and foot; (2) in 
the table (mensa) at its centre, near the front edge; 
(3) in the centre, on the top of the base or support 
if the latter be a solid mass. If the first or the 
second location is selected, a slab or cover of stone, 
to fit exactly upon the opening, and for this reason 
somewhat bevelled at the corners, must be provided. 
The cover should have a cross engraved on the up- 
per and nether sides. If the third location is chosen 
the table (mensa) itself serves as the cover. In a 
portable altar the cavity is usually made on the top 
of the stone near the front edge, although it may be 
made in the centre of the stone. This cavity is 
called, in the language of the Church, the sepulchrum. 

Altar-Cloths — The use of altar-cloths goes back 
to the early centuries of the Church. St. Optatus 
of Mileve says that in the fourth century every 
Christian knew that during the celebration of the 
Mysteries the altar is covered with a cloth (bk. VI). 
Later it became a law, which, according to Gavantus, 
was promulgated by Boniface III in the seventh 
century. The custom of using three altar-cloths 
began probably in the ninth century, but at present it 
is of strict obligation for the licit celebration of Mass 
(Ruhr. Gen. Miss., tit. xx; De Defectibus, tit. x, 1). 
The reason of this prescription of the Church is that 
if the Precious Blood should by accident be spilt it 
might be absorbed by the altar-cloths before it 
reached the altar-stone. All authors hold it to be 
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a grievous offence to celebrate without an altar- 
cloth, except in case of grave necessity, e. g. of 
affording to the faithful the opportunity of assisting 
at Sunday Mass, or of giving Viaticum to a dying 
person. To celebrate without necessity on two 
altar-cloths, or on one folded in such manner that 
it covers the altar twice, would probably constitute a 
venial sin (St. Lig., bk. VI, n, 375) since the rubric is 
prescriptive. Formerly the altar-cloths were made 
of gold and silver cloth, inlaid with precious stones, 
silk, and other material, but at present they must 
be made of either linen or hemp. No other material 
may be used, even if it be equivalent to, or better 
than, linen or hemp for cleanliness, whiteness, or 
firmness (Cong. Sac. Rit., 15 May, 1819). The two 
lower cloths must cover the whole surface of the table 
{mmsa) of the altar, in length and width (Cserem. 
Episc., I, xii, 11) whether it be a portable or a con- 
secrated fixed altar (Ephem. Lit., 1893, VII, 234). 
It is not necessary that there be two distinct pieces. 
One piece folded in such manner as to cover the altar 
twice from the epistle to the gospel end will answer 
(Rubr. Miss., tit. xx). The top altar-cloth must be 
single and extend regularly to the predella on both 
sides (ibid.). If the table of the altar rests on 
columns, or if the altar is made after the fashion of 
a tomb or sepulchre, and is not ornamented with an 
antipendium, the top cloth need only cover the table 
without extending over the edge at the sides (Ephem. 
Lit., 1893, VII, 234). The edges at the front and 
two ends may be ornamented wdth a border of linen 
or hempen lace in which figures of the cross, osten- 
sorium, chalice, and host, and the like may appear 
(Cong. Sac. Rit., 5 December, 1868), and a piece of 
coloured material may be placed under the border 
to set forth these figures. This is deduced from a 
decree (Cong. Sac. Rit., 12 July, 1892) which allows 
such material to be placed under the lace of the 
alb’s cuff. This border must not rest on the table 
of the altar. Sometimes, instead of attaching this 
border to the upper cloth, a piece of lace is fastened 
to the front edge of the altar. Although this is not 
prescribed, yet it is not contrary to the rubrics. 
Great care should be taken that these cloths be 
scrupulously clean. There should be on hand at 
least a duplicate of the two lower cloths. The top 
piece should be changed more frequently according 
to the sole mni ty of the feast, and therefore several 
covers, more or less fine in texture, should be con- 
stantly kept ready for this purpose. When, during 
the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, candles are 
placed on the table of the altar, another clean white 
cloth should be placed over the altar-cloths to prevent 
their being stamed or soiled (De Herdt, I, n. 179). 
We may note here that the corporal and the cere- 
cloth cannot take the place of the altar-cloths. 

The three altar-cloths must be blessed by the 
bishop or someone who has the faculty, before they 
can be used for the celebration of Mass. In the 
United States the faculty is granted by the ordinary 
to priests in general (Facultates, Form. I, n. 13). 
The formula of this blessing is foimd in the “Rituale 
Romanum”, tit. viii, cap, xxi, and in the ^^Missale 
Romanum” among the Benedictiones Diversa”. 
Symbolically the altar-cloths signify the members of 
Christ, that is, God’s faithful, by whom the Lord is 
encompassed (Pontificale Rom., De ordinat. subdia- 
coni); or the linens in which the body of Christ was 
wrapped, when it was laid in the sepulchre: or the 
purity and the devotion of the faithful: “For the 
fine linen are the justifications of saints” (Apoc., 
xix, 8). Besides the three altar-cloths there is 
another linen cloth, waxed on one side, which is 
called the chrismale (cere-cloth), and with which the 
table of the consecrated altar (even if part of it be 
made of bricks or other material, and does not form 
a part of the consecrated altar) should be completely 


covered (Cxrem, Episc., De altaris consecratione). 
It must be of the exact size of the table of the altar, 
and it is placed under the linen cloths, the waxed side 
being turned towards the table. Its purpose is not 
only to prevent the altar-cloths from being stained 
by the oil used at the consecration, but also to keep 
the cloths dry. Hence it is advisable to have such a 
wax cloth on all altars in churches which may be 
accessible to dampness. According to the rubrics, 
this cloth is removed once a year, that is, during the 
stripping of the altars on Maundy Thursday; but 
it may be changed as often as the altar is washed. 
The cere-cloth is not blessed. It cannot take the 
place of one of the three rubrical linen cloths. To 
procure cere-cloths, melt the remnants of wax 
caudles in a small vessel. When the wax is in a 
boiling condition, skim off the impurities that remain 
from the soiled stumps of candles. Dip into this 
wax the linen intended for the cere-cloth, and when 
well saturated hang it on a clothes-line, allowing the 
surjDlus wax to drop off. When the wax cloth has 
hardened, place it Tbetween two unwaxed sheets of 
linen of like dimensions. Iron thoroughly with a 
well heated flat iron, thus securing three wax cloths. 
The table on which the cloths are ironed should be 
covered with an old cloth or thick paper to receive 
the superfluous wax when melted by the iron. It 
should be remembered that unwashed linen when 
dipped in wax shrinks considerably, hence before the 
cloths are waxed they should be much larger than 
the size of the altar for which they are intended. 

Axtar-Crucifix. — The crucifix is the principal 
ornament of the altar. It is placed on the altar to 
recall to the mind of the celebrant, and the people, 
that the Victim offered on the altar is the same as 
was offered on the Cross. For this reason the crucifix 
must be placed on the altar as often as Mass is cele- 
brated (Constit., Accepimusof Benedict XIV, 16 July, 
1746). The rubric of the Roman Missal (xx) pre- 
scribes that it be placed at the middle of the altar 
between the candlesticks, and that it be large enough 
to be conveniently seen by both the celebrant and 
the people (Cong. Sac. Rit., 17 September, 1822). 
If for any reason this crucifix is removed, another 
may take its place in a lower position; but in such 
cases it must always be visible to all who assist at 
Mass (ibid.). We remarked above that a crucifix 
must be placed on the altar during Mass. To this 
rule there are two exceptions: (1) When the Cruci- 
fixion is the principal part of the altar-piece or 
picture behind the altar. (We advisedly say the 
principal part of the altar-piece or picture, for if the 
icture represents a saint, e. g. St. Francis Xavier 
olding a crucifix in his hand, or St. Thomas kneeling 
before the cross, even if the cross be large, such a 
picture is not sufficient to take the place of the 
altar-crucifix. — See Ephem. Lit., 1893, VII, 408'^; 
and (2) when the Most Blessed Sacrament is ex- 
posed. In both these cases the regular crucifix 
may be placed on the altar; in the latter the local 
custom is to be followed (Cong. Sac. Rit., 2 Septem- 
ber, 1741), and if the crucifix is kept on the altar 
it is not incensed (29 November, 1738). From the 
first Vespers of Passion Sunday to the unveiling of 
the cross on Good Friday, even if a solemn feast 
occur during this interval, the altar-crucifix is 
covered with a violet veil (Con^ Sac. Rit., 16 No- 
vember, 1649), except during High Mass on the 
altar at which Mass is celebrated on Holy Thursday, 
when the veil is of white material (Cong. Sac. Rit., 
20 December, 1783), and on Good Friday, at the 
altar at which the function takes place, when the 
veil may be of black material. This is the custom 
in Rome (Martinucci, Van der Stappen, and others). 
From the beginning of the adoration of the Cross, on 
Good Friday, to the hour of None, on Holy Saturday, 
inclusively, all, even the bishop, the canons, and the 
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celebrant, make a simple genuflection to the cross 
(Cong. Sac. Rit., 9 May, 1857; 12 Sei)tember, 1857). 
At all other times during the year a simple genuflex- 
ion is made to the cross, even when the Blessed 
Sacrament is not kept in the tabernacle, during any 
function, by all except the bishop, the canons of the 
cathedral, and the celebrant (Cong. Sac. Rit., 30 Au- 
gust, 1892). The altar-crucifix need not be blessed; 
but it may be blessed by any priest, by the formula 
“pro imaginibus” (Rituale Rom., tit. viii, cap. xxv). 
It may be well to note that if, according to the Renais- 
sance style of architecture, the throne is a permanent 
structure above the tabernacle, the altar-crucifix 
may never be placed under the canopy under which 
the Blessed Sacrament is publicly exposed, or on 
the corporal which is used at such exposition (Cong. 
Sac. Rit., 2 June, 1883). It is probable that the 
custom of placing a crucifix on the altar did not 
commence long before the sixth century. Bene- 
dict XIV (De Sacrificio Missae, P. I, § 19) holds that 
this custom comes down from the time of the Apos- 
tles. However, the earliest documentary evidence 
of placing a cross on the altar is canon III of the 
Council of Tours, held in 567: “Ut corpus Dopoini 
in Altari, non in armario, sed sub crucis titulo 
componatur”. Mariano Armellini (Lezioni di Arche- 


pillars were surmounted by angels holding can- 
delabra, in which candles were burnt on solemn 
occasions. Probably the sanctuary candelabra of 
to-day may trace their origin to these. 

Altar-Frontal. — The frontal (antipendiumj pal- 
lium altaris) is an appendage which covers the entire 
front of the altar, from the lower part of the table 
(mensa) to the predella, and from the gospel comer 
to that of the epistle side. Its origin may probably 
be traced to the curtains or veils of silk, or of other 
precious material, which hung over the open space 
imder the altar, to preserve the shrines of the saints 
usually deposited there. Later, these curtains were 
converted into one piece of drapery which covered 
the whole front of the altar and was suspended from 
the table of the altar (Pugin, Glossary). The use of 
a frontal which covers only a small portion of the 
front of the altar is forbidden (Cong. Sac. Rit., 
10 September, 1898). If the altar is so placed that 
its back can be seen by the people, that part should 
likewise be covered with an antipendium (Cserem. 
Episc., I, iii, 11). Its material is not prescribed by 
the mbrics. It is sometimes made of precious metals, 
adorned with enamels and jewels, of wood, painted, 
gilt, embossed, and often set with crystals, or of 
cloth of gold, velvet, or silk embroidered, and occar 
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ologia Sacra) tells us that the early Christians were 
not accustomed to publicly expose the cross for fear 
of scandalizing the weak, and subjecting it to the 
insults of the pagans, but in its stead us^ symbols, 
e. g. an anchor, a trident, ^tc. A simple cross, 
without the figure of Christ, was fixed on the top 
of the ciboria which covered the altars. 

Altar-Curtain. — Formerly, in most basilicas, 
cathedrals, and large churches a large structure in 
the form of a cupola or dome resting on four columns 
was erected over the high altar, which was called 
the dborium. Between the columns ran metal rods, 
holding rings to which were fastened curtains which, 
according to the rubrics of the individual churches, 
were drawn around the altar at certain parts of 
Mass. These curtains were styled tetravela altaris 
and were made of linen, silk:, gold cloth, and 
other precious stuffs. In the lives of many of the 
Roman pontiffs (Gregory IV, Leo IV, Nicholas I) 
we read that they made presents of such curtains 
to the churches of Rome. When the ciboria over 
the altar fell into disuse a curtain was suspended at 
the back of the altar, called a dossel, or dorsal, and 
two others, one at each side of it. They were hung 
to rods fastened in the wall or reredos, or rested on 
four pillars erected at each end of the altar. The 


sionaUy enriched with pearls (Pugin, Glossary), but 
it is usually of the same material as that of the 
sacred vestments. It is evidently intended as an 
ornament of the altar (Ruhr. Gen. Miss., tit.). 
Hence if the altar is made of wood or marble, and 
its front is beautifully painted or decorated, or if 
the table is supported by columns, and a religuary 
is placed under it, it may be considered sufficiently 
ornamented, and the antipendium would not be nec- 
essary; nevertheless, even in such cases, on solemn 
occasions more precious and elaborate ones should 
be used (Cserem. Episc., I, xii, 11). The anti- 
pendium may be ornamented with images, pictures 
of Christ, representations of some fact of His life, 
or such as refer to the Eucharistic Mystery, or with 
emblems that refer in some manner to the Blessed 
Sacrament — a lamb, a pelican, the chalice and host, 
etc. Pictures of the saint in whose honour the altar 
is dedicated to God, and emblems referring to such 
saint, may be used. It is forbidden to ornament the 
black antipendium with skulls, cross-bones, etc, 
(C®rem. Episc., II, xi, 1). The antipendium may 
be fastened to little hooks or buttons, which are at- 
tached to the lower part of the table of the altar, 
or it may be pinned to one of the lower altar-cloths, 
or attached to a light wooden frame which fits tightly 
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in the space between the mensa and the predella. 
A guard about three inches wide (plinth), made of 
wood suitably painted, or of polished metal, may 
be placed at its lower extremity, resting on the 

E redella, so as to prevent its being easily injured 
y those who move about the altar. Regularly, the 
colour of the antipendium should correspond with 
the colour of the feast or office of the day (Cserem. 
Episc., I, xii, 11). The Alissal (Rubr.^ Gen., xx) 
says this should be the case quoad fieri potest, by 
which the Missal does not imply that one colour 
may be used ad libitum for another, but that the 
more precious antipendia of gold, silver, embroidered 
silk, etc., in colours not strictly liturgical, may be 
used on solenm occasions, although they do not 
correspond in colour with the feast or office of the 
day (Van der Stappen, vol. Ill, q. 43, ii). The fol- 
lowing are exceptions to the general rule: (1) When 
the Blessed Sacrament is publicly exposed the anti- 
pendium must be white, whatever the colour of the 
vestments may be. If, however, the Exposition 
takes place immediately after Mass, or Vespers, the 
antipendium of the colour of the Mass, or Vespers, may 
be retained if the celebrant does not leave the sanctu- 
ary between the Mass, or Vespers, and the Exposition; 
but if on these occasions he vests for the exposition 
outside the sanctuary, the antipendium if not white 
must be exchanged for a white one. (2) In solenm 
votive Masses the colour of the^ antipendium must 
be that of the vestments. In private votive Masses 
(misscB lectce) its colour corresponds to that of the 
office of the day. In private votive Masses cele- 
brated solemnly, i. e. with deacon and subdeacon, 
or in chant (missoe cantatce) it is proper that its colour 
correspond with that of the vestments. (3) During 
a solemn Requiem Mass at an altar in the tabernacle 
of which the Blessed Sacrament is kept, the black 
antipendium cannot be used (Cong. Sac. Rit., 20 
March, 1869), but one of a violet colour should take 
its place. The Ephemerides Lit., (XI, 663, 1897), 
states that this decree was revoked by a subsequent 
decree of the same Congregation, 1 December, 1882. 
It seems strange that the former decree is retained 
in the latest edition of the Decrees of the Cong. Sac. 
Rit. The latter decree is an answer to the question: 
Under these circumstances may the antipendium 
and the conopceum (cover of the tabernacle) be 
black? The answer seems to pass over the anti- 
pendium, and merely says: “At least the canopy 
over the tabernacle should be of a violet colour^ , 
The antipendium need not be blessed. 

Altae-Horns. — On the Jewish altar there were 
four projections, one at each comer, which were 
called the horns of the altar. These projections are 
not found on the Christian altar, but the word 
comu (“horn”) is still maintained to designate the 
sides or comers of the altar. Hence comu epnstolce 
and comu evangelii mean the epistle and gospel side 
of the altar respectively; comu anterim and cornu 
posterius evangelii or comu dexterum anterius and 
terum posterius mean respectively the anterior or 
posterior comer of the altar at the gospel side. 

Altab-Lamp. — In the Old Testament God com- 
manded that a lamp filled with the purest oil of 
olives should always bum in the Tabernacle of the 
Testimony without the veil (Exod., xxvii, 20, 21). 
The Church prescribes that at least one lamp should 
continually bum before the tabernacle (Rit Rom., 
iv, 6), not only as an ornament of the altar, but for 
the purpose of worship. It is also a mark of honour. 
It is to remind the faithful of the presence of Christ, 
and is a profession of their love and affection. Mys- 
tically it signifies Christ, for by this material light 
He^ is represented who is the “tme light which 
enlighteneth every man” (John, i, 9). If the re- 
sources of the church permit, it is the rule of the 
Cserem. Episc. (I, xii, 17) that more than one light 


should bum before the altar of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, but always in uneven numbers, i. e. three, 
five, seven, or more. The lamp is usually suspended 
before the tabernacle by means of a chain or rope, 
and it should hang sufficiently high and removed 
from the altar-steps to cause no inconvenience to 
those who are engaged in the sanctuary. It may 
also be suspended from, or placed in a bracket, at 
the side of the altar, provided always it be in front 
of the altar within the sanctuary proper (Cong. 
Sac. Rit., 2 June, 1883). The altar-lamp may be 
made of any kind of metal, and of any shape or form. 
According to the opinion of reputable theologians, 
it would be a serious neglect, involving grave sin, 
to leave the altar of the Blessed Sacrament without 
this light for any protracted length of time, such 
as a day or several nights (St. Lig., VI, 248). For 
symbolical reasons olive oil is prescribed for the lamp 
burning before the altar of the Blessed Sacrament, 
for it is a symbol of purity, peace, and godliness. 
Since pure olive oil, without any admixture, causes 
some inconvenience in the average American climate, 
oil containing between 60 and 65 per cent of pure 
olive oil is supposed to be legitimate material. 
Where olive oil cannot be had, it is allowed, at the 
discretion of the ordinaqjr, to use other, and as far 
as possible vegetable, oils (Cong. Sac. Rit., 9 July, 
1864). In case of necessity, that is, in very poor 
churches, or where it is practically impossible to 
procure olive or vegetable oils, the ordinary, ac- 
cording to the general opinion of theologians (Lehm- 
kuhl, II, n. 132, div. iv, footnote; Konings, Theol. 
Mor., II, n. 1300, div. ui) would be justified to author- 
ize the use of petroleum. We are of the opinion, how- 
ever, that there are but few parishes that can claim 
this exemption on the plea of poverty Gas (Ephem. 
Lit., IX, 176, 1895) and electric lights (Cong. Sac. 
Rit., 4 June, 1895) are not allowed in its stead. 
The Cserem. Episc. (ibid.) would have three lights 
bum continually before the high altar, and one light 
before the other altars, at least during Mass and 
Vespers. Before the Blessed Sacrament, wherever 
kept, a lamp should be constantly burning. Our 
bishops have the power of granting permission to a 
priest, under certain circumstances, to keep the 
Blessed Sacrament in his house. In such cases, by 
virtue of Faculty, n. 24, Form. I, the priest may 
keep It without a light, if otherwise It would be 
exposed to the danger of irreverence or sacrilege. 
For the same reason we believe It may be kept also 
in the church without a light during the night. 

Altar-Lantern. — Lanterns are used in churches 
to protect the altar candles and lamp, if the latter 
for any reason, such as a draught, cannot be kept 
lighted (De Herdf, I, n. 185, note 1°). They are of 
perforated metal-work or set with crystals. They 
are used also to accompany the Blessed Sacrament 
when carried from one altar to another in the church, 
or when It is carried as Viaticum to the sick. In the 
former case the lanterns are attached to the top of 
high staves; in the latter, a ring is fastened to the 
top as in ordinary lanterns, and they are carried 
in the hand of a cleric or an assistant. 

Altar-Ledge. — Originally the altar was made in 
the shape of an ordinary table, on which the crucifix 
and candlesticks were placed. By degrees, behind 
the altar a step was introduced, raised slightly above 
it, for candlesticks, flowers, reliquaries, and other 
ornaments. This step was called the altar-ledge. 
Later the tabernacle was added as a stationary 
appendix of the altar and at its sides and behind 
it other steps were placed. They are sometimes 
called degrees or graaini. The front of these steps 
was sometimes beautifully?- painted and decorated. 
The gradini oi Brunelleschi ^s church of Santo Spirito, 
Florence, display beautiful miniature groups of sub- 
jects from the Passion of Christ. 
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Altar-Linens. — The altar-linens are the corporal, 
pall, purificator, and finger-towels. The Blessed Sac- 
rament and the vase containing It must always be 
placed on a corporal, which must be made of linen 
(Miss. Rom., Ritus celebr. tit. i, n. 1) or hemp (Cong. 
Sac. Rit., 15 May, 1819) without any embellishment or 
embroidery. Corporals made of muslin (Cong. Sac. 
Rit., 15 March, 1664) or cotton (ibid., 15 May, 1819) 
are forbidden. The edges may be ornamented with 
fine lace, and a cross may be worked into it near 
the front edge. No cross is allowed in its centre 
(De Herdt, I, n. 167), which would necessarily give 
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some difficulty when collecting the fragments. The 
rubrics do not prescribe its size. It must be spa- 
cious enough to hold the chalice and large host 
used by the priest, and also the ciborium containing 
the sraaller hosts for the Communion of the laity. 
It should be a square, at least fifteen by fifteen 
inches, or an oblong, fourteen by eighteen inches. 
The corporal must be blessed by a bishop, or by a 
priest having the faculty to do so, before it may he 
used the first time. It is not blessed again after it 
is washed; use at the Holy Sacrifice does not con- 
stitute a blessing (Cong. Sac. Rit., 31 Aug[ust, 1867). 
The form of the blessing is the "Benedictio corpora- 
lium’^ found in the Rituale Romanum (tit. viii, cap. 
xxii) which is not changed to the plural even if many 
corporals are blessed at the same time (Cong. Sac. 
Rit., 4 September, 1880). The corporal loses its 
blessing when no part of it is sufficiently large to 
hold the chalice and host together, and it is forbidden 
to use a tom or ripped corporal (Hartmann, § 316, 
n. 6, b). When the corporal becomes unfit for use 
I.— 23 


it should be destroyed by fire, and its ashes throwm 
into the sacrarium. After the corporal has been 
washed, bleached, and ironed it is folded into three 
equal parts, both in its length and in its width, i. e, 
the anterior part is folded over the middle; then the 
posterior part is turned dowm over the anterior part; 
after this the part at the priest’s right is folded over 
the middle, and finally the part at the priest’s left 
is folded over these. The corporal is placed in the 
burse in such a manner that the edge of the last 
fold is towards the opening of the burse. It is prob- 
able that the corporal was prescribed as early as 
the fourth century. Originally it was longer and 
wider than the one in use at present. It covered 
the whole table of the altar, and w^as looked upon 
as a fourth altar-cloth. About the eleventh century 
it began to be curtailed, and by degrees wns reduced 
to its present size. The Carthusians use the cor- 
poral in its old form (Benedict XIV, De Sacrif. 
Missse, I, § 31). 

Originally the pall was not distinct from the cor- 
poral, because the latter was so large as to do away 
with the need of a distinct pall, and the posterior 
part of the corporal w^as so arranged that it could 
be easily drawn over the host and chalice. When 
the corporal was reduced to its present size the 
paU became a distinct cover of the chalice, and is 
called by Benedict XIV Corporale quo calix tegitur 
(ibid., § 34). Although prescribed by the ru- 
brics, theologians hold that its use does not bind 
suh gram. It may be a single piece of linen or 
hemp, or it may consist of two pieces of linen or 
hemp, between which a piece of cardboard is inserted 
for the sake of stiffening it. The "upper side may 
be ornamented with embroidery or painting in va- 
rious colours, or covered with cloth of gold, silver, 
or silk of any colour except black (Cong. Sac. Rit., 
17 July, 1894). It may be embellished with a cross 
or some other emblem. The nether piece must al- 
ways be of plain white linen or hemp (ibid.) and be 
detachable for the purpose of washing it (ibid., 24 
November, 1905). Since the pall was originally a 
part of the corporal, the blessing ‘^Benedictio cor- 
poralium” is used writhout change in number or 
words when blessing one or more palls alone, or one 
or more palls with one or more corporals (ibid., 4 
September, 1880). Like the corporal, it is blessed by 
a bishop, or by a priest who has faculties to do so. 
It should be large enough to cover the paten. If 
the pall is wanting, a folded corporal may be used 
in its stead. 

The purificator is a piece of pure white linen or 
hemp (Cong. Sac. Rit., 23 July, 1878) used for cleans- 
ing the chalice. Its size is not prescribed by the 
rubrics. It is usually twelve to eighteen inches long, 
and nine or ten inches wide. It is folded in three 
layers so that when placed on the chalice beneath 
the paten its width is about three inches. A small 
cross may be worked in it at its centre to distinguish 
it from the little finger-towels used at the ‘^Lavabo”, 
although this is not prescribed. It is not blessed. 
It is also called the ^^Mundatory” or “Purificatory”. 
The Greeks use a sponge instead of the linen puri- 
ficator. Before soiled corporals, palls, and purifica- 
tors are given to nuns or lay persons to be laundried, 
bleached, mended or ironed, they must be first 
washed, then rinsed twice by a person in sacred or- 
ders (Cong. Sac. Rit., 12 September, 1857). When 
preparing soiled corporals for the altar a little starch 
may be used to stiffen them and give them a smooth 
surface. The same may be done with the palls. 
The purificators are always prepared without starch. 

Finger-towels, used at the “Lavabo” and after 
administering Holy Communion, may be made of any 
kind of material, preferably, however, of linen or 
hemp, and of any size. 

Altab of Our Lady. — From the beginning of 
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Christianity special veneration was paid to the 
Mother of God, which in the language of theology 
is called hyperduliaj to distinguish the honour ren- 
dered to her from that given to the other saints. It 
is not strange, therefore, that after the main or prin- 
cipal altar, the most prominent is that dedicated in 
a special manner to the Mother of God; and to in- 
dicate this special preference, this altar is usually 
placed in the most prominent position in the church, 

i. e. at the right (gospel) side of the main altar. In 
general it signifies any altar of which the Blessed 
Virgin is the titular. 

Altar-Piece. — picture of some sacred subject 
painted on the wall or suspended in a frame behind 
the altar, or a group of statuaiy on the altar. In 
the Middle Ages, instead of a picture or group, the 
altar-piece consisted in some churches of _ embossed 
silver or gold and enamelled work set with jewels. 
Sometimes the picture was set on the altar itself. 
If the altar stood free in the choir, and the altar-piece 
was to be seen from behind as well as from before, 
both sides were covered with painting (Norton, 
Church Building in the Middle Ages). The decora- 
tive screen, retable, or reredos is also called an altar- 
piece. (See Altar-Screen.) 

Altar-Protector. — ^A cover made of cloth, baize, 
or velvet which is placed on the table of the altar 
during the time in which the sacred functions do not 
take place. Its purpose is to prevent the altar- 
cloth from being stained or soiled. It should be a 
little wnder than the table and somewhat longer than 
the latter, so that it may hang down several inches 
on each side and in front. It may be of any colour 
(green or red would seem to be the preferred colours), 
and its front and side edges are usually scalloped, 
embroidered, or ornamented with fringes. During 
the divine services it is removed (Cong. Sac. Rit., 
2 June, 1883), except at Vespers, when, during the 
incensing of the altar at the ^'Magnificat’", only the 
front ^art of the table need be uncovered, and it is 
then simply turned back on the table of the altar. 
It is called the vesperale, the stragulum or altar-cover. 
It need not be blessed. 

Altar-Rail. — ^The railing which guards the sanc- 
tuary and separates the latter from the body of the 
church. It is also called the communion-rail as the 
faithful kneel at it when receiving Holy Communion. 
It is made of carved wood, metal, marble, or other 
precious material, and should be about two feet six 
inches high, and on the upper part from six to nine 
inches wide. The “Rituale Romanum ” (tit. iv, cap. 

ii, n. 1) prescribes that a clean white cloth be extended 
before those who receive Holy Communion. This 
cloth is to be of fine linen, as it is solely intended as 
a sort of corporal to receive the particles which may 
by chance fall from the hands of the priest. It is 
usually fastened on the sanctuary side and when in 
use is" drawn over the top of the rail. It should 
extend the fuU length of the rail, and be about two 
feet wide, so that the communicant, taking it in both 
hands, may hold it under his chin. Its very purpose 
suggests that it is not to be made of lace or netting, 
although there is nothing to forbid its having a border 
of fine lace or embroidery. Instead of this cloth a 
gilt paten, larger than the paten used at the Altar, 
to which a handle may be attached, or a small gilt 
or silver salver, or a pall, larger than the chalice pall, 
may be used. These latter are usually passed from 
one communicant to another, and when the last at 
the end of the rail at the Gospel side has received 
Holy Communion the Altar-boy carries the paten to 
the first communicant at the Epistle side. A conse- 
crated paten may never be placed for this purpose 
in the hands of lay persons. 

Altar-Screen. — ^The Caerem. Episc. (I, xii, n. 13) 
says that if the High Altar is attached to the wall 
(or is not more than three feet from the wall), a 


more precious cloth, on which images of Our Lord, 
of the Blessed Virgin, or of saints, are represented, 
may be suspended above the Altar, unless such images 
are painted on the 'wall. This piece of embroidered 
needlework, cloth of gold, or tapestry is called the 
Altar-screen. It is as wide as the altar, and some- 
times even extends along the sides of the Altar. Its 
purpose seems to be to separate the Altar from the 
rest of the sanctuary, and to attract to the Altar 
the eyes of those who enter the church. It is called 
the dossel or dorsal, from the French dossier, and 
signifies a back panel covered with stuff. Formerly 
the stuff corresponded in colour with the other orna- 
ments of the Altar and was changed according to 
the festivals (Pugin, Glossary, s. v. " Dossel ""). In- 
stead of the cloth a permanent or movable structure 
was sometimes raised above the altar at the back. 
If permanent it consisted of three distinct parts, the 
base which was as long as the table and the steps 
of the Altar, and reached to the height of the Altar 
table; above this came the panel which formed a 
decorative frame to a picture, bas-relief, or statue, 
and the cornice, consisting of a frieze and pediment 
surmounted by a cross. In the eleventh century the 
structure was usually made of metal, in the thirteenth 
century of stone, and from the fourteenth century 
of wood. Sometimes a folding door was attached 
which covered the picture during the year, and was 
opened on grand festivals to expose the picture. If 
it was a movable structure, it was made of ham- 
mered silver or other precious material, supported 
on the Altar itself. The face of this structure which 
looks towards the nave of the church is called the 
"retable’", and the reverse is called the "counter- 
retable’". This decoration of the altar was not 
known before the twelfth century. It should always 
correspond to the architecture or style of the church. 
The best models are found in the churches of St. Syl- 
vester in Capite, Sta. Maria del Popolo, della Pace 
and sopra Minerva, at Rome. When this structure 
is ornamented with panels and enriched with niches, 
statues, buttresses, and other decorations, which are 
often painted with brilliant colours, it is called a 
"reredos"". Sometimes the reredos extends across 
the whole breadth of the church, and is carried 
nearly up to the ceiling. This decorative screen, 
retable, or reredos is also called the altar-piece. 

Altar-Side. — ^That part of the altar which faced 
the congregation, in contradistinction to the side at 
which the priest stood when formerly the latter stood 
at the altar facing the people. In ceremonials we 
frequently find mention of the right and left side of 
the altar. Before 1488, the epistle side was called 
the right side of the altar, and the gospel side the 
left. In that year, Augustine Patrizi, Bishop of 
Pienza, published a ceremonial in which the epistle 
side is called the left of the altar, and the gospel 
side the right, the denomination being taken from 
the facing of the cross, the principal ornament of the 
altar, not of the priest or the laity. This change of 
expression was accepted by St. Pius V and intro- 
duced into the rubrics. 

Altar-Steps. — ^In the beginning altars were not 
erected on steps. Those in the catacombs were con- 
structed on the pavement, and in churches they were 
usually erected over the confession, or spot where the 
remains of martyrs were deposited. In the fourth 
century the altar was supported by one step above 
the floor of the sanctuary. At present the number 
of steps leading up to the high altar is for symbolical 
reasons uneven; usually three, five, or seven, includ- 
ing the upper platform {predella). These steps are 
to pass around the altar on three sides. They may 
be of wood, stone, gr bricks, but St. Charles (Instruc- 
tions on Ecclesiastical Building, xi, § 2) would have 
the two or four lower steps of stone or bricks, whilst 
he prescribes that the predella, on which the celebrant 
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stands, should be made of wood. The steps should 
be about one foot in breadth. The predella should 
extend along the front of the altar with a breadth 
of about three feet six inches, and at the sides of the 
altar about one foot. The height of each step ought 
to be about six inches. Side altars must have at 
least one step. 

Altar-Stole. — An ornament, having the shape of 
the ends of a stole, which in the Middle Ages was 
attached to the front of the altar. 

Altar-Stone. — A solid piece of natural stone, con- 
secrated by a bishop, large enough to hold the Sacred 
Host and chalice. It is inserted into or placed on 
the surface of a structure 'which answers the purpose 
of an altar, when the whole altar is not consecrated. 
Sometimes the whole table (mensa) takes the place 
of the smaller altar-stone. It is called a portable 
altar. 

Alt.ar-Tomb. — ^A tomb, or monument, over a 
grave, oblong in form, which is covered 'with a slab 
or table, having the appearance of an altar. Some- 
times the table is bare, and sometimes it supports 
one or more recumbent sculptured figures. It either 
stands free, so that the four sides are exposed, or one 
side may be attached to the wall, when a canopy 
or niche is often raised above it. 

Altar-Vase. — Vase to hold flowers for the deco- 
ration of the altar. The Cserem. Episc. (I,xii,n. 12) 
says that between the candlesticks on the altar may 
be placed natural or artificial flowers, which are cer- 
tainly appropriate ornaments of the altar. The flow- 
ers referred to are cut flowers, leaves, and ferns, 
rather than plants imbedded in soil in large flower- 
pots, although the latter may fitly be used for the 
decoration of the sanctuary around the altar. If ar- 
tificial flowers are used they ought to be made of 
superior material, as the word serico (ibid.) evi- 
dently implies, and represent with some accuracy 
the natural variations. Flowers of paper, cheap 
muslin, or calico, and other inferior materials, and 
such as are old and soiled, should never be allowed 
on the altar. 

Altar- Vessels. — ^The chalice is the cup in which 
the wine and water of the Eucharistic Sacrifice is con- 
tained. It should be either of gold, or of silver 'with 
the cup gilt on the inside; or it may have a cup only 
of silver, gilt on the inside; in which case the b^e 
and stem may be of any metal, provided it be solid, 
clean, and becoming (Miss. Rom.,Ritus celebr,,tit. i, 
n. 1). According to the Roman Missal (De Defectibus, 
tit. X, n. 1) it may be also made of stannum (a com- 
position of lead and silver), with the cup gilt on the 
inside, but authors permit this only by 'way of ex- 
ception in case of extreme poverty. Chalices made 
of glass, wood, copper, or brass are not permitted, 
and cannot be consecrated by the bishop (Cong. 
Sac. Rit., 16 September, 1865). The base may be 
round, hexagonal, or octagonal, and should be so 
wide that there is no fear of the chalice tilting over. 
Near the middle of the stem, between the base and 
the cup, there should be a knob, in order that the 
chalice, especially after the Consecration, when the 
priest has his thumb and index finger joined together, 
may be easily handled. This knob may be adorned 
with precious stones, but care should be taken that 
they do not protrude so far as to hinder the easy 
handling of the chalice. The base and cup may be 
embellished with pictures or emblems, even in relief, 
but those on the cup should be about an inch below 
the lip of the chalice. The cup should be narro-w 
at the bottom, and become gradually 'wider as it 
approaches the mouth. The rounded or turned- 
down lip is very unserviceable. The height is not 
determined, but it should be at- least eight inches. 

Paten. — The paten is a vessel of the altar on 
which the altar-bread is offered in the Holy Sacrifice. 
It should be made of the same material as the chalice, 


and if it is made of anything else than gold it should 
be gilt on the concave side. Its edge ought to be 
thin and sharp, so that the particles on the corporal 
may be easily collected. It should not be embel- 
lished, at least on the concave side, in any manner; 
however, one small cross may be set near its edge 
to indicate the place on which it is to be kissed by 
the celebrant. Any sharp indentation on the upper 
side prevents its being easily cleaned. Those hav- 
mg a plain surface throughout, with the gradual 
slight depression towards the centre, are the most 
serviceable. By a decree of the Cong. Sac. Rit., 
6 December, 1866, Pope Pius IX allowed chalices 
and patens to be used which were made of aluminium 
mixed 'with other metals in certain proportions given 
in the “ Instmctio’^, provided the whole surface was 
silvered, and the cup gilt on the inside, but this 
decree is expunged from the latest edition of the 
Decrees. Both the chalice and the paten, before 
they can be used at the Sacrifice of the Mass, must 
be consecrated by the ordinary, or by a bishop 
designated by him. Only in exceptional cases can 
a priest, who has received special faculties for doing 
so from the Holy See, consecrate them. By virtue 
of Facultates Extraordinariae C, fac. vi, the bishops 
of the United States may delegate a simple priest. 
The mere fact of celebrating the Holy Sacrifice with 
an unconsecrated chalice and paten can never supply 
the place of this rite, specially ordained by the 
Church. 

Loss OP Consecration. — ^The chalice loses its 
consecration when it becomes unfit for the purpose 
for which it is destined. Hence it becomes devoid 
of consecration: (1) when the slightest break or 
slit appears in the cup near the bottom. This is not 
the case if the break be near the upper part, so that 
without fear of spilling its contents consecration 
can take place in it. (2) When a very noticeable 
break appears in any part, so that it would be un- 
becoming to use it. (3) When the cup is separated 
from the stem in such a manner that the parts could 
not be joined except by an artificer, unless the cup 
was originally joined to the stem, and the stem to 
the base, by means of a screwing device. If, how- 
ever, to the bottom of the cup a rod is firmly attached 
which passes through the stem to the base, under 
which is a nut used to hold the different parts to- 
gether, then, if this rod should break, tutius videtur to 
reconsecrate it (Van der Stappen, III, qusest. Ixx'viii), 
(4) When it is regilt (Cong. Sac. Rit., 14 June, 1846). 
A chalice does not lose its consecration by the mere 
wearing away of the gilding, because the whole 
chalice is consecrated; but it becomes unfit for the 
purpose of consecrating in it, for the rubric prescribes 
that it be gilded on the inside. After being regilt, 
the celebrating of Mass with the chalice cannot sup- 
ply its consecration (St. Lig., bk. VI, n. 380). The 
custom of desecrating a chalice, or other sacred 
vessel, by striking it with the hand or some instru- 
ment, or in any other manner, before giving it to a 
workman for regilding, is positively forbidden (Cong. 
Sac. Rit., 23 April, 1822). By making slight repairs 
upon the chalice or paten the consecration is not lost. 
The Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office in 1874 
decided that a chalice loses its consecration if it is 
employed by heretics for any profane use, e. g. for 
a (Linking cup at table. The paten loses its conse- 
cration: (1) When it is broken to such an extent that 
it becomes unfit for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, e. g. if the break be so large that particles 
could fall through it. (2) When it becomes battered 
to such an extent that it would be unbecoming to 
use it. (3) When it is regilt. A chalice which be- 
comes unserviceable is not to be sold, but should, 
if possible, be used for some sacred purpose. 

CiBORiUM. — ^The ciborium is an altar-vessel in 
which the consecrated particles for the Communion 
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of the laity are kept. It need not necessarily be 
made of gold or silver, since the Roman Ritual (tit. 
iv, cap. i, n. 5) merely prescribes that it be made ex 
solida decentique materid. It may even ^ be made 
of copper provided it be gilt (Cong. Sac. Rit., 31 Au- 
gust, 1867). If made of any material other than 
gold, the inside of the cup must be gilt (Cong. Episc. 
et Reg. , 26 July, 1588). It must not be made of ivory 
(ibid.) or glass (Cong. Sac. Rit., 30 January, 1880). 
Its base should be wide, its stem should have a knob, 
and it may be embellished and adorned like the 
chalice (vide supra). There should be a slight round 
elevation in the centre, at the bottom, in order to 
facilitate the taking out of the particles when only 
a few remain therein. The^ cover, which should fit 
tightly, may be of a pyramidal or a baU shape, and 
should be surmounted by a cross. ^ The ciborium 
ought to be at least seven inches high. It is not 
consecrated, but only blessed by the bishop or priest 
having the requisite faculties according to the form 
of the ^‘Benedictio tabernaculi’^ (Rit. Rom., tit. viii, 
xxiii). As long as the Blessed Sacrament is reseped 
in it, the ciborium must be covered with a veil of 
precious material of white colour (Rit. Rom., tit. iv, 
i, n. 5), which may be embroidered in gold and silver 
and have fringes about the edges. When it does not 
actually contain the Blessed Sacrament, this veil 
must he removed. Hence, after its purification at 
Mass, or when filled with new particles to be con- 
secrated, it is placed on the altar, the veil cannot be 
put on it. Even from the Consecration to the 
Communion it remains uncovered. Just before plac- 
ing it in the tabernacle after Communion the veil 
is placed on it. It is advisable to have two ciboria as 
the newly consecrated particles must never be mixed 
with those which were consecrated before. In places 
in which Holy Communion is carried solenanly to the 
sick, a smaDer ciborium of the same style is used for 
this purpose. The little pyx used for carrying Holy 
Communion to the sick is made of the same material 
as that of which the ciborium is made. It must be 
gilt on the inside, the lower part should have a slight 
elevation in the centre, and it is blessed by the form 
^^Benedictio tabemaculi’^ (Rit. Rom., tit. viii, xxiii). 
The ciborium and pyx lose their blessing in the same 
manner as the chalice loses its consecration. 

OsTENSORiUM. — ^The ostensorium (ostensory, mon- 
strance) is a glass-framed shrine in which the Blessed 
Sacrament is publicly exposed. It may be of gold, 
silver, brass, or copper gilt (Cong. Sac. Rit., 31 August, 
1867). The most appropriate form is that of the sun 
emitting its rays to all sides (Instructio Clement., 

§ 5). The base should be wide, and at a short 
distance above it there should be a knob for greater 
ease in handling. The ostensorium must be sur- 
mounted by a cross (Cong. Sac. Rit., 11 September, 
1847), It should not be embellished with small 
statues of saints, as these and the relics of saints are 
forbidden to be placed on the altar during solemn 
Benediction. At the sides of the receptacle in which 
the lunula is placed it is appropriate to have two 
statues representing adoring angels. In the middle 
of the Ostensorium there should be a receptacle of 
such a size that a large Host may be easily put into 
it; care must be taken that the Host does not touch 
the sides of this receptacle. On the front and back 
of this receptacle there should be a crystal, the one 
on the back opening like a door; when closed, the 
latter must fit tightly. The circumference of this 
receptacle must either be of gold or, if of other ma- 
terim, it should be gilt, and so smooth and polished 
that any particle that may fall from the Host will 
be easily detected and removed. The lunula must 
be inserted and removed without difficulty; hence 
the device for keeping it in an upright position 
should be constructed with this end in view. The 
ostensorium need not necessarily be blessed, but it 


is better that it should be. The form “Benedictio 
tabemaculi” (Rit. Rom., tit. viii, xxiii) or the form 
“Benedictio ostensorii” (Rit. Rom., in Appendice) 
may be used. When carried to and from the altar 
it ought to be covered wdth a white veil. 

The lunula (lunette) is made of the same material 
as the ostensorium. If it be made of any material 
other than gold, it must be gilded (Cong. Sac. Rit., 
31 August, 1867). In form it may be either of two 
crescents or of two crystals encased in metal. If 
two crescents be used, the arrangement should be 
such that they can be separated _ and cleaned. Two 
stationary crescents, between which the Sacred Host 
is pressed, are, for obvious reasons, not serviceable. 
If two crystals are used it is necessary that they 
be so arranged that the Sacred Host does not in any 
way touch the glass (Cong. Sac. Rit., 14 January, 
1898). The ostensorium, provided it contains the 
Blessed Sacrament, may be placed in the tabernacle, 
but then it should be covered with a white silk veil. 
(Recent authors say that since the ostensorium is 
intended merely ad monstrandam and not ad asser^- 
vandam SS. Eucharistiam it should not be placed 
in the tabernacle.) When the Blessed Sacrament 
is taken out of the ostensorium after Benediction 
it may or may not be removed from the lunula. If 
it is removed it should, before being placed in the 
tabernacle, be enclosed in a receptacle, called the 
repository (custodia, repositorium, capsula), which is 
made like the pyx, used in carrying Holy Communion 
to the sick, but larger, and may have a base with a 
very short stem. If the Blessed Sacrament be 
allowed to remain in the crescent-shaped lunula 
both It and the lunula may be placed in the same 
kind of receptacle, or in one specially made for tliis 
purpose, having a device at the bottom for keeping 
the Sacred Host in an upright position. The latter 
may have a base and short stem, and a door, which 
fits tightly, on the back part, through which the 
lunula is inserted. This receptacle is made through- 
out of silver or of other material, gilt on the inside, 
smooth and polished, and surmounted by a cross. 
No corporal is placed in it. If the lunula be made 
of two crystals, encased in metal, it may, when 
containing the Blessed Sacrament, be placed in 
the tabernacle without enclosing it in a custodia. 
If the host be placed before the Consecration in 
the lunula made of two crystals, the latter must be 
opened before the words of Consecration are pro- 
nounced. The lunula and the custodia are blessed 
with the form ^'Benedictio Tabernaculi” (Rit. Rom., 
tit. viii, xxiii) by a bishop or by a priest having the 
faculty. They lose their blessing when they are 
re^lt, or when they become unfit for the use for 
which they are intended. All the sacred vessels, 
when not actually containing the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, should be placed in an iron safe, or other 
secure place, in the sacristy, so as to be safeguarded 
against robbery or profanation of any kind. Each 
ought to be placed in its own case or covered with 
a separate veil, for protection against dust and 
dampness. 

Altar-Wine. — Wine is one of the two elements 
absolutely necessary for the sacrifice of the Eucha- 
rist. For valid and licit consecration vinum de vite, 
i. e. the pure juice of the grape naturally and properly 
fermented, is to be used. Wine made out of raisins, 
provided that from its colour and taste it mjw be 
judged to be pure, may be used (Collect. S, C. de 
Prop. Fide, n. 705). It may be white or red, weak or 
strong, sweet or dry. Since the validity of the Holy 
Sacrifice, and the lawfulness of its celebration, re- 
quire absolutely genuine wine, it becomes the serious 
obligation of the celebrant to procure only pure 
wines. And since wines are frequently so adulter- 
ated as to escape minute chemical analysis, it may 
be taken for granted that the safest way of procur- 
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ing pure wine is to buy it not at second hand, but 
directly from a manufacturer 'who understands and 
conscientiously respects the great responsibility in- 
volved in the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. If 
the wine is changed into vinegar, or is become putrid 
or corrupted, if it was pressed from grapes that were 
not fully ripe, or if it is mixed with such a quantity 
of water that it can hardly be called wine_, its use 
is forbidden (Missale Rom., De Defectibus, tit. iv, 1). 
If the wine begins to turn into vinegar, or to become 
putrid, or is the unfermented juice as pressed from 
the grape, it would be a grievous offence to use it, 
but it is considered valid matter (ibid., 2). To con- 
serve weak and feeble wines, and in order to keep 
them from souring or spoiling during transportation, 
a small quantity of spirits of wine (grape brandy or 
alcohol) may be added, provided the following con- 
ditions are observed: (1) The added spirit (alcohol) 
must have been distilled from the grape (ex gentmine 
vitis); (2) the quantity of alcohol added, together 
with that which the wine contained naturally after 
fermentation, must not exceed eighteen per cent 
of the whole; (3) the addition must be made during 
the process of fermentation (S. Romana et Univ. 
Inquis., 5 August, 1896). 

Altarage. — From the low Latin altaragium, 
which signified the revenue reserved for the chaplain 
(altarist or altar-thane) in contradistinction to the 
income of the parish priest (Du Cange, Glossarium). 
At present it signifies the fees received by a priest 
from the laity when discharging any function for 
them, e. g. at marriages, baptisms, funerals. It is 
also termed honorarium, stipend, stole-fee. 

Binterim, Denkwurdigkeiten (Mainz, 1825-33); Bona, 
Rerum hturgicarum libri duo (Turin, 1747-53); Martene, 
De antiquis Ecclesice ritihus (Venice, 1783); Thiers, Lee 
principaujc autels dee eglisee (Pans, 1688); Schmid, Der 
chnethche Altar und eein Schmuck (Ratisbon, 1871); 
S. L. T., The Altar and its Appurtenances, in American Eccle- 
siastical Review (July, August, September, 1904); Uttini, 
Corso di Scfienza Liturgica (Bologna, 1904); Lerosey, In- 
troduction d la liturgie (Paris, 1890); Bernard, Cours de 
liturgte romaine — La Messe (Paris, 1898), I; Nesbitt in 
Diet, of Chris. Antiq. (Hartford, 1880); Probst in Kir- 
chenlex. (Freiburg im Breisgau); Pastoral Theologies of 
Amberger, Benger, Gassner, Schtjech; Schulte, Rites 
and Ceremonies (New York, 1907); Van der Stappen, Sacra 
Liturgia (Mechlin, 1902), III. 

A. J. Schulte. 

Altar (in the Greek Church.) — I. The word altar 
(sometimes spelled oltar) is used in the Old Slavonic 
and Russian languages to denote the entire space 
surrounding what we know as the altar, which is 
included behind the iconostasis, and is the equivalent 
of the Greek word Thus it corresponds in a 

measure to the sanctuary of the Roman churches. 
Hence the altar of the Russian Orthodox or the 
Ruthenian Greek CathoHc churches means the sanc- 
tuary, and not merely the altar known to Latin 
churches. The altar itself is called in Old Slavonic 
and Russian prestolj ''the throne in allusion to 
Our Lord Who reigns there as King. The altar of 
the Greeks, using the Old Slavonic as their liturgical 
language, includes not only the altar igprestol) but 
also the little side altar, or 'prothesis, where the 
proskomide (or preparation of the bread and wine 
for Mass) takes place, and also the seats for the 
clergy and the throne or cathedra for the bishop. In 
the Greek Church these seats and the bishop’s throne 
are usually placed behind the altar and on a step or 
elevation so that the occupants may see over the 
altar. 

II. The altar in the Greek Church (17 rpiire^a.) 
has remained practically unchanged and unadorned. 
The Greeks, unlike the Latins, have placed their 
wealth of decoration upon the iconostasis in front 
of the altar. In churches of the Latin Rite the altar 
itself has been added to by reredos and altar-pieces 
and the like; yet altars of the older form may still 
be seen in Rome, in St. Peter’s, Santa Maria Mag- 


giore, St. John Lateran, St. Paul’s, and other 
churches. Beside this the Western Rite has usually 
placed the altar against the wall of the church; 
the Greek Rite keeps it apart and isolated so that 
the officiating clergy" may pass around it. The 
Roman altar, while rectangular, is usually longer 
in one direction than the other; but the Greek altar 
is made square so that every measurement is equal. 
The top portion of a Greek altar should be of wood, 
one board at least. Herein it differs from the Roman 
Rite which requires that even a wooden altar should 
have a stone slab or "sepulchre” wherein are en- 
closed the relics of the saints. Upon the altar are 
the candles which are lighted during Mass, the cross, 
or more ^ often the crucifix, which in Orthodox 
churches is usually made only in low relief, and also 
the book of the Gospels, containing the various 
Gospels arranged for reading in the Mass for the 
various Sundays and feast days during the Greek 
ecclesiastical year. The book of the Gospels is 
usually laid flat on the altar until the time -when 
the sacred elements are brought for consecration; 
then it is stood up on edge in front of, and almost 
covering the tabernacle. Besides the Gospels, the 
missal, or evxoXlyiov, is also upon the altar, from 
which the priests read and intone the unchangeable 
parts of the Mass. The tabernacle containing the 
Blessed Sacrament, reserved according to the Greek 
Rite, does not always rest upon the altar. Often 
these tabernacles, beautifully built, rest upon a 
pillar or other foundation about a foot or so behind 
the altar. The altar in the Greek Church, as being 
the place on which the glory of the Lord rests, is 
vested with tw^o coverings. The first is of white 
linen next to the altar itself, and the second or 
outer covering is made of rich brocade or embroideiy 
and is called the endyton (hbvrbv). Besides this 
there is the antimension which is usually placed on 
every altar and which contains the refics of some 
saint. ^ A church and its altar should be consecrated 
by a bishop, but sometimes it is found impossible or 
inconvenient to accomplish this, and so a priest may 
perform the consecration; but he must use the 
antimension which has been duly consecrated by the 
bishop in almost the same manner as an altar is 
consecrated. 

The Greek consecration service, after the singing 
of hymns and psalms, and the consecration of the 
holy water used in the service, begins 1^ the bishop 
sprinkling the altar with holy water. He then pours 
into the nail holes of the altar-board a mixture of 
incense and wax, and the priests then nail down the 
top board to the solid part of the altar. The bishop 
then kneels and prays that the Holy Ghost may 
descend and sanctify the temple and altar. Then 
begins the ablution of the altar. While psalms are 
being sung the bishop lightly rubs the top board of 
the Star with soap in the form of a cross and pours 
water on it, and the priests take cloths and rub the 
altar dry. Then the bishop takes red wine mixed 
with a drop or so of rose-water and pours the mixture 
on the altar in the shape of a cross and rubs it into 
the wood. With some drops of the same wine he 
sprinkles the antimension destined for the new altar. 
Then the bishop anoints the top board and the sides 
of the altar with holy chrism and also anoints the 
antim&nsion. In the Greek Catholic Church the 
altar is washed three times while the psalms are 
being sung. Then begins the vesting of the altar. 
First a wmte linen covering is placed over the altar 
crosswise; and over this first cover a second one of 
brilliant and embroidered material is placed, called 
the endyton. There is then placed on the altar a 
fine large wrap or cloth called the heileton (elXrjrbv) 
which is somewhat analogous to the burse of the 
Latin Rite, and in it the antimension is enfolded. 
All these are put in place after having been blessed 
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and sprinkled with holy water while the appropriate 
Psalms are being chanted. After this the church is 
then consecrated, or it is ready for consecration. 
Among the Greeks the altar is alwavs consecrated 
on Holy Thursday or on a Thursday between Easter 
and the Feast of the Ascension. 

Renatjdot, Coll. Liturg. Onentalium (Frankfort, 1847), I, 
164 and passim, II, 52-56; Goar, Euchologion (Paris, 1647), 
832. 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

Altar (in Scripture). — The English word altar, 
if the commonly accepted etymology be adopted — 
alta ara — does not describe as well as its Hebrew and 
Greek equivalents, mizbedh (from zahhAh, to 

sacrifice) and dvcriatTriipLav (from 6A<a, to immolate), 
the purpose of the thing it stands for. 

I In the Old Testa^ient. — As soon as men con- 
ceived the idea of offering sacrifices to the Deity, 
they felt the need of places specially designed for 
this end. These f)rimeval specimens of altars were 
necessarily most simple, very likely consisting of a 
heap of stones or earth, suitable for the fire and the 
victims, ^me of the megalithic monuments left by 
prehistoric man seem to have been erected^ for this 
purpose. Probably of this simple description were 
the altars which Cain and Abel used to offer up their 
sacrifices, though Scripture does not mention in con- 
nection with their names any such monuments; 
such also were the altars built up by Noe after the 
flood (Gen., viii, 20); by^ Abraham in Sichem (Gen., 

xii, 7), Bethel (Gen,, xii, 8; xiii, 4), Mambre (Gen., 

xiii, 18), and at the place where he had been about 
to sacrifice his son (Gen., xxii, 9); by Isaac and 
Jacob at Bersabee (Gen,, xxvi, 25; xlvi, 1), and by 
the latter in Galaad (Gen., xxxi, 54). The same 
may be said of the altar erected in the desert of 
Sinai before the golden calf (Ex., xxxii, 5). During 
the period of the Judges and of the Kings, the Israel- 
ites, owing to their propensity to idolatrous worship, 
raised up altars to Baal and Astaroth, even to Moloch 
and Chamos, No temple enclosed these altars or 
those erected to the one true God by the patriarchs; 
they were raised up in the open air, and preferably 
on the tops of the hills, whence their name, “high 
places”. Thei Chanaanites^ high places were com- 
monly located near large and shady trees, or in the 
woods, in the midst of which a consecrated precinct 
was marked out, affording good opportunities for 
the sacred debaucheries accompan 3 dng the Astaroth- 
worship which were so often alluded to by the 
Prophets. 

1 Altar of Holocaust. — Modem critics affirm that 
there existed in Israel different legitimate places of 
worship before the time of Josias, an assertion, 
however, which is not to be examined here as only 
regulations concerning the altar come under con- 
sideration at present. The earliest ordinance on the 
subject is found in Ex., xx, 24-26 as follows; “You 
shall make an altar of earth unto me, and you shall 
offer upon it your holocausts and peace offerings, 
your sheep and oxen, in eve^ place where the 
memo^ of my name shall be: I will come to thee, 
and will bless thee. And if thou make an altar of 
stone unto me, thou shalt not build it of hewn stones; 
for if thou hft up a tool upon it, it shall be defiled. 
Thou shalt not go up by steps unto my altar, lest 
thy nakedness be discovered.” These regulations 
fairly correspond to the practice hitherto commonly 
followed, as may be concluded from the scanty 
indications furnished by_ the histories of the patri- 
pchs. The Deuteronomic Law, while enforcing the 
injtmction of local unity of worship, repeats, on the 
occasion of the altar erected on Mount Hebal, these 
primitive rules: “Thou shalt build ... an altar 
. . . of stones . . . not fashioned nor polished” 
(Deut., xxvii, 5, 6; cf. Jos., viii, 30, 31), The de- 
scription given in the places cited, as well as that of 


the altar erected near the Jordan by the Rubenites, 
Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasses (Jos., xxii), 
which was “the pattern of the altar of Yahweh”, 
suggests that the altars there referred to were large 
constructions (Jos., xxii, 10). It may well be sup- 
posed that they were built upon a mound and 
reached by a slope or even by steps. The motive, 
indeed, for the rule of Ex., xx, 26, had disappeared 
since the priests had been provided vdth breeches 
(Ex., xxvii'i, 42). There are reasons to suppose that 
the altars erected at Silo and the other places of 
worship before the translation of the Ark to Jerusa- 
lem, though probably of smaller dimensions, were 
of the same general description. These w^ere fixed 
altars, the splendour of which was to be surpassed 
in the memory of Israel by that of the altar erected 
by Solomon in front of the Temple. Before describ- 
ing it, and sketcliing its history, it is proper to gather 
the dLifferent references found in the Bible to the 
portable altar used during the wanderings of the 
Hebrews through the wilderness. 

(a) Altar of Holocaust of the Tabernacle. — Accord- 
ing to the prescriptions of Ex., xxvii, 1-8, xxxviii, 1-7, 
this altar of holocaust, constructed of setim wood 
(a kind of acacia), foursquare in form, measured 
five cubits square and three in height; it was covered 
with plates of brass. At its four upper corners were 
four “horns”, likewise overlaid with brass, which 
probably served to hold the flesh of the victims 
heaped upon the altar. In the case of sin-offerings, 
the priest put some of the blood of the \nctim upon 
these horns; they were also a place of refuge, as is 
to be inferred from Ex., xxi, 14. A grate of brass,' 
after the manner of a net, extended to the middle of 
the altar, and under it a hearth. At the four corners 
of the net rings had been cast; and through these 
rings ran two bars of setim wood covered with brass, 
to carry the altar. This indeed was not solid, but 
empty and hollow on the inside. Such expressions 
as “to come down from the altar” (Lev., ix, 22) 
lead us to suppose that this altar which was placed 
at the door of the tabernacle (Lev., iv, 18) was 
usually set upon a hillock and reached by a slope. 
Some believe also that the above-described altar, 
which was merely a framework, had to be filled with 
earth or stones, in compliance with the regulations 
of Ex., XX, 24, and in order to prevent it from being 
injured by the flames of the sacrifices. The altar 
served not only for the holocausts, but also for all 
the other sacrifices in which a part of the victim was 
burnt. Fire was unceasingly kept in the hearth for 
the sacrifices. When this altar was built up, before 
serving for Divine worship, it was solemnly conse- 
crated by an unction with holy oil and by daily 
anointings and aspersions with the blood of the sin- 
offerings for seven days. For twelve days this was 
followed by daily sacrifices offered by the princes of 
each tribe; thenceforth all bloody sacrifices were,, 
offered on this altar. Some independent critics, 
remarking that this altar is mentioned in the sacer- 
dotal code only (cf. Pentateuch), and arguing from 
the anomalies presented by the idea of the construc- 
tion in wood of a fireplace upon which a strong fire 
continually burned, regard this former altar of 
holocaust, not as the pattern, but as a projection 
back to early times and on a smaller scale, of the 
altar of Jerusalem. 

Altar of Holocaust of the Temple of Solomon . — 
This is commonly known under the name of “ brazen 
altar”. It was located in the Temple court, to the 
east of the Temple proper. In form it resembled 
the altar of the tabernacle, but its dimensions were 
much larger: twenty cubits in length, twenty cubits 
in breadth, and ten cubits in height (II Par., iv, 1). 
Ez., xliii, 17 suggests that it was erected upon a base 
enclosing, according to certain traditions, the rock 
Sakkara which still can be seen in the Haram esh- 
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Sherif. The whole structure, base and altar proper, 
was entirely filled up with rocks and earth. A slope, 
which Talrnudic traditions suppose to have been 
broken three times by several steps, led to the top of 
the base, which was a few feet wider than the altar 
proper, in order that the priest might easily go 
around the latter. This altar, built up by Solomon 
(III K., viii, 64), was the object of a new consecra^ 
tion during Asa’s reign (II Par., xv, 8), which makes 
us think that some restoration had taken place. 
Achaz removed it towards the north, and in its place 
erected another, similar to that which he had seen in 
Damascus (IV K., xvi, 10-15). A restoration of 
the former order of things very likely occurred under 
Ezechias, although the sacred text does not mention 
it explicitly. Again polluted by Ezechias’ son 
Manasses, it was later on repaired and dedicated 
again to Yahweh by the same prince (IV K., xxi, 4, 5; 
II Par., xxxiii, 4, 5, 16). The destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Babylonian army (587) was of course 
fatal to both the Temple and the altar, and to both 
may be applied the sigh of the author of the Lamen- 
tations: “The stones of the sanctuary are scattered 
in the tops of every street”. 

(c) Altar of Holocaust of the Second and Third 
Temples . — The Exile cured the Jews’ propensity to 
idolatry; those who came back from Babylon with 
Zorobabel took it to heart to rebmld the altar as 
soon as possible, in order that they might start over 
again the public worship of Yahweh. We read the 
account of the reconstruction in I Esd., iii, 2-6. 
This new altar was of the same form and dimensions 
as the former, and was probably likewise built wdth 
unhewn stones. Some twenty years later, the new 
Temple, completed amidst difficulties and opposition, 
stood behind the altar. But the Divine service was 
poor, as we can infer from the scanty documents of 
that epoch. Those indeed were hard times for Israel. 
Nehemias — ^if, to unravel the intricate chronology 
of the Books of Esdras, we admit that Nehemias 
preceded Esdras to Jerusalem — spared no efforts to 
re-establish the Temple worship ; but the resources of 
the sanctuary were scarce, and after his return to 
Persia, the priests fled, every man to his own country 
to find a living; the sacrifices, not provided for, 
were abandoned, and the altar alone remained, a 
solitary witness to the misery of the times (II Esd., 
xiii, 10). Better days shone again with the coming 
of Esdras (I Esd., viii, 35), but the Persians were 
costly protectors. The Jews had a sorrowful ex- 
perience of this, especially when the Persian general 
Bagoses imposed for seven years a heavy tax upon 
every sacrifice (Josephus, Ant., XI, vii, 1). The 
reign of Antiochus iV (Epiphanes) signalized itself 
by new profanations: “On the fifteenth day of the 
month Casleu, in the hundred and forty-fifth year 
[of the Grecian era], king Antiochus set up the abom- 
inable idol of desolation upon the altar of God” 
(I Mach., i, 57; iv, 38). How the tyranny of this 
prince roused the zeal and courage of the Machabees 
and their followers, and how, through a long and 
hard struggle, they succeeded in shaking the yoke 
of the Seleucides cannot be narrated here. Suffice 
it to say that Judas Machabeus, after having routed 
Antiochus’ army, “considered about the altar of 
holocausts that had been profaned, what he should 
do with it. And a good counsel came into their 
minds to puU it down: lest it should be a reproach 
to them, because the Gentiles had defiled it; so they 
threw it down. And they laid up the stones in the 
mountain of the temple in a convenient place. . . 
Then they took whole stones according to the law, 
and built a new altar according to the former I . . 
and on the five and twentieth day of the ninth 
month ... in the hundred and forty-eighth year, 
. . . they offered sacrifice according to the law upon 
the new altar of holocausts which they had made” 


(I Mach., iv, 44-53). The anniversaiy of this new 
dedication was thenceforward celebrated by a feast, 
added to the liturgical calendar. The altar in ques- 
tion remained until the destruction of Jerusalem and 
of the Temple by the Romans. Josephus and the 
Talmud disagree as to the dimensions of the base. 
Instead of being overlaid with plates of brass, like 
the brazen altar of Solomon’s Temple, it was covered 
on the^ outside with a solid plastering which might 
be easily replaced. By the horn of the southwest 
comer there was an outlet for the blood of the vic- 
tims, and a hollow to receive libations. Such was 
the altar at the time of Jesus Christ (Matt., v, 23, 24; 
xxiii, 18); involved in the curse that hung over the 
Temple since the Saviour’s last days, it was wrecked 
with the Temple (a. d. 70) by Titus’s army, never to 
be built up again. 

(d) Altar of Incense . — In the above description not 
a word has been said of the incense offerings that 
were part of the Yahweh worship. There is indeed, 
on the subject of these offerings and the Temple 
furniture connected with them, a noteworthy diver- 
gence between the hitherto common opinion and that 
of the modem biblical critics. The latter consider 
the introduction of incense into the Yahweh worship 
as an innovation of relatively recent date (Jer., vi, 
20); they remark that, with the exception of a few 
passages, the origin of which it is easy to determine, 
the biblical writers speak only of one altar, and that 
incense in the Law is supposed to be offered in censers, 
of which each priest possesses one (Lev., xvi, 12, 18- 
20; x; Num., xvi, 17; iii, 4-10). They argue, besides, 
from the adventitious character, the late date, and 
the priestly origin, of the so-called Mosaic texts 
referring to the altar of incense, as well as from the 
vacillating statements concerning it in the latest 
sources of Jewish history; and they conclude that 
neither in the tabernacle nor in the first Temple did 
there exist an altar of incense. y'We shall presently 
give the indications which the opinion heretofore 
considered as common makes use of in the description 
of this piece of tabernacle and Temple furniture. 
The first altar of incense constmcted in the wilder- 
ness was foursquare, measuring a cubit in length, 
as much in breadth, and two cubits in height. Made 
of setim wood, overlaid with the purest gold (hence 
the name “golden altar”), it was encircled by a 
crown of the same material; it had likewise a golden 
brim, and. Like unto the altar of holocaust, four 
horns and four rings of gold; through the latter two 
bars of setim wood, overlaid with gold, served to 
carry the altar (Ex., xxx, 4). When it had to be 
moved, it was covered with a purple veil and a ram- 
skin. Consecrated, like the mtar of holocaust, by 
an unction of holy oil, this altar served every morn- 
ing and evening for the incense offering^ (Ex., xxx, 
7-8) and in certain ceremonies for the sin-offerings. 
Every year during the great Feast of Atonement it 
was solemnly purified (Lev., xvi, 14-19). In the 
Temple of Solomon, the altar of incense was made, 
in shape and dimensions, similar to that of the 
tabernacle. The material alone differed; instead 
of setim wood, cedar wood was used in its construc- 
tion. According to a document attributed to Jere- 
mias, and quoted in II Mach., ii, 5, the prophet, 
forewarned from on high of the wreck of the Temple, 
would have hidden this altar in a hollow cave on 
Mount Nebo. Possibly, too, it was taken away in the 
spoils gathered by the Babylonian army that ran- 
sacked Jerusalem (IV K., xxv, 13-17). The fact is, 
the second Temple was furnished, like the former, 
with an altar of incense, destroyed about 168 B. c., 
by Antiochus IV (Epiphanes), who broke it to take 
off the gold plating that covered it. Judas Macha- 
beus had a new one made and dedicated at the same 
time as the altar of holocaust. It is by this altar 
that the scene described in Luke, i, 8-21, took place. 
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Jesephus considered it as one of the three master- 
pieces contained in the Temple; it was probably 
carried off by the Romans, though no mention of it 
is made by the Jewish historian among the pieces of 
the Temple furniture carried off by Titus. 

II. Alt AH in the New Test.a-^ient. — The word 
altar is in the New Testament frequently applied 
either to the altar of holocaust or to the altar of 
incense. St. Paul, from the part of the sacrifice 
which the ministers of the altar received, draws an 
argument to prove that in like manner the ministers 
of the Gospel should live by the Gospel (I Cor., ix, 
13-14). In another place, from the participation in 
the victim offered at the altar, he argues that in the 
same way as those who eat of the sacrifice are par- 
takers of the altar, so also they that share in the 
flesh of the pagan victims are partakers of the de\dls 
to whom they are offered; hence he concludes that 
to partake of the table of the Lord and of the table 
of de\ils would be blasphemy (I Cor., x, 21). In 
conclusion, a few words about the altar mentioned 
in the Apocalypse. Its form resembled that of the 
altar of incense; like the latter, it was a “golden 
altar set up before the throne of God (viii, 3), and 
adorned with four horns at the angles (ix, 13). By 
the fire burning upon it stood an angel holding a 
golden censer, “and there was given to him much 
incense”, a figure of the prayers of the Saints (viii, 3). 
Under the altar were the “souls of them that were 
slain for the word of God” (Apoc., vi, 9); they had 
evidently taken the place of the blood of the victims, 
which, in the Old Law, was poured at the foot of the 
altar, and fulfilled the same office of praise and atone- 
ment. 

Kitto, The Tabernacle and its Furniture (London, 1849); 
Lamy, De tahemacidOf de sanctd dvitaie et templo (Paris, 1720); 
Lightpoot, Descriptio templi hierosol, in Op, comp., I, 549; 
Cramer, De ard exteriore templi secundi (Lyons, 1697); Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena zur Geschickte Israels (Berlin, 1883), 
tr. Black and Menzies, Proleg. to the History of Israel (Edin- 
burg, 1885); ViGOUROUX, La Bible etles dicouvertes modemes 
(Paris, 1889), II, III; Kennedy in Hast., Diet, of the Bible; 
Ren ARD in ViG„ Diet, de la Bible. 

Chaeles L. So way. 

Altar, History op the Christian. — The Chris- 
tian altar consists of an elevated surface, tabular in 
form, on which the sacrifice of the Mass is offered. 
The earliest Scripture reference to the altar is in 
St. Paul (I Cor. x, 21); the Apostle contrasts the 
“table of the Lord” (rpdTre^a KvpLov) on which, 
the Eucharist is offered, with the “table of devils”, 
or pagan altars. Tpdve^a continued to be the favour- 
ite term for altar among the Greek Fathers and in 
Greek liturgies, either used alone or with the addi- 
tion of such reverential qualifying terms as iepd, 
pxKTTLKifj. The Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii, 10) re- 
fers to the Christian altar as dvaiaa-riipLoy^ the word 
by which the Septuagint alludes to Noah^s altar. 
This term occurs in several of the Epistles of St. Ig- 
natius (Ad Eph. v; Magnes. iv, 7 ; PhilM. 4), as well 
as in the writings of a number of fourth and fifth 
century Fathers and historians; Eusebius employs it 
to describe the altar of the great church at Tyre 
(Hist. EccL, X, iv, 44). Tpdireffa, however, was the 
term most frequently in use. The word ^(apbs, to 
designate an altar, was carefully avoided by the 
Christians of the first age, because of its pagan as- 
sociations; it is first used by Synesius, Bishop of 
Cyrene, a writer of the early fifth century. The 
terms altare, memaj ara, altariurrij with or without 
a genitive addition (as mensa Domini), are employed 
by the Latin Fathers to designate an altar. Ara, 
however, is more commonly applied to pagan altars, 
though Tertullian speaks of the Christian altar as 
ara Dei. But St. (J^rian makes a sharp distinction 
between ara and altare, pagan altars being aras dia- 
boli, while the Christian altar is altare Dei [qimsi vost 
aras diaholi accedere ad altare Dei fas sit (Ep. fxv, 
ed. Hartel, II, 722; P. L., Ep, Ixiv, IV, 389)]. Altare 


was the word most commonly used for altar, and 
was equivalent to the Greek r/jaxe^a. 

I. Material and Form. — The earliest Christian 
altars were of wood, and identical in form with the 
ordinary house tables. The tables represented in 
the Eucharistic frescoes of the catacombs enable us 
to obtain an idea of their appearance. The most 
ancient, as well as the most remarkable, of these 
frescoes, that of the Fractio Fanis found in the 
Capella Greca, which dates from the first decades of 



Fresco of Altar in St. Clement's, Rome, XI Century 


the second centuiy, shows seven persons seated on 
a semi-circular divan before a table of the same 
form. Tabular-shaped altars of wood continued in 
use till well on in the Middle Ages. St. Athanasius 
speaks of a wooden altar which was burned by the 
Count Heraclius (Athan. ad Mon., Ivi), and St. Au- 
gustine relates that the Donatists tore apart a wooden 
altar under which the orthodox Bishop Maximianus 
had taken refuge (Ep. clxxxv, ch. vii, P. L., XXXIII, 
805). The first legislation against such altars dates 
from the year 517, when the Council of Epaon, in 
Gaul, forbade the consecration of any but stone 
Altars (Mansi, Coll. Cone., VIII, 562). But this pro- 
hibition concerned only a small part of the Christian 
world, and for several centuries afterwards altars of 
wood were used, until the growing preference for 
altars of more durable material finally supplanted 
them. The two table altars preserved in the churches 
of St. John Lateran and St. Pudentiana are the only 
ancient altars of wood that have been preserved. 
According to a local tradition, St. Peter offered the 
Holy Sacrifice on each, but the evidence for this is 
not convincing. The earliest stone altars were the 
tombs of the martyrs interred in the Roman Cata- 
combs. The practice of celebrating Mass on the 
tombs of martyrs can be traced with a large degree 
of probability to the first quarter of the second cen- 
tury. The Fractio Fanis fresco of the Capella Greca, 
which belongs to this period is located in the apse 
directly above a small cavity which Wilpert supposes 
(Fractio Panis, 18) to have contained the relics of 
a martyr, and it is highly probable that the stone 
covemg this tomb served as an altar. But the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist on the tombs of martyrs 
in the Catacombs was, even in the first age, the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. (See Arcosolium.) 
The regular Sunday services were held in the private 
houses which were the churches of the period. Nev- 
ertheless, the idea of the stone altar, the use of which 
afterwards became universal in the West, is evidently 
derived from the custom of celebrating the anniver- 
saries and other feasts in honour of those who died 
for the Faith. Probably, the custom itself was sug- 
gested by the passage in the Apocalypse (vi, 9) “I 
saw under the altar the souls of them that were 
slain for the word of God. ” With the age of peace, 
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and especially under the pontificate of Pope Damasus 
(366-384), basilicas and chapels were erected in 
Rome and elsewhere in honour of the most famous 
martyrs, and the altars, when at all possible, were 
located cUrecrly above their tombs. The Liber 

Pontificalis” at- 
tributes to Pope 
Felix I (269-274) 
a decree to the ef- 
fect that Mass 
should be celebrat- 
ed on the tombs 
of the martyrs 
(constituit supra 
memorias martyr- 
urn missas cele- 
hrare, ''Lib. 
Pont. ”, ed. Duch- 
esne, I, 158). 
However this may 
be, it is clear 
from the testimony of this authority that the cus- 
tom alluded to was regarded at the beginning of the 
sixth century as very ancient (op. cit., loc. cit., note 2). 
For the fourth century we have abundant testimony, 
literary and monumental. The altars of the basilicas 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, erected by Constantine, 
were directly above the Apostles’ tombs. Speaking 
of St. Hippolytus, the poet Prudentius refers to the 
altar above his tomb as follows: — 

Talibus Hippolyti corpus mandatur opertis 
Propter ubi apposita est ara dicata Deo. 
Finally, the translation of the bodies of the martyrs 
Sts. Gervasius and Protasius by St. Ambrose to the 
Ambrosian basilica in Milan is an evidence that the 
practice of offering the Holy Sacrifice on the tombs 
of martyrs was long established. The great venera- 
tion in which the martyrs were held from the fourth 
century had considerable influence in effecting two 
changes of importance with regard to altars. The 
stone slab enclosing the martyr’s grave suggested 
the stone altar, and the presence of the martyr’s 
relics beneath the altar was responsible for the tomb- 
like under-structure known as the confessio. The 
use of stone altars in the East in the fourth century 
is attested by St. Gregory of Nyssa (P. G., XL VI, 
581) and St. John Chrysostom (Horn, in I Cor., xx); 
and in the West, from the sixth century, the senti- 
ment in favour of their exclusive use is indicated 
by the Decree of the Council of Epaon alluded to 
aoove. Yet even in the West wooden altars existed 
as late as the reign of Charlemagne, as we infer from 
a capitulary of this emperor forbidding the celebra- 
tion of Mass except on stone tables consecrated by 
the bishop [in mensis lapideis ah episcopis consecratis 
(P. L., XCVII, 124)1. From the ninth century, how- 
ever, few traces of the use of wooden altars are found 
in the domain of Latin Christianity, but the Greek 
Church, up to the present time, permits the employ- 
ment of wood, stone, or metal. 

11. The Confessio. — Martyrs were Confessors of 
the Faith — Christians who “confessed” Christ be- 
fore men at the cost of their lives — hence the name 
confessio was applied to their last resting-place, when, 
as happened frequently from the fourth century, an 
altar was erected over it. Up to the seventh cen- 
tury in Rome, as we learn from a letter of St. Gregory 
the Great to the Empress Constantia, a strong sen- 
timent against disturbing the bodies of the martyrs 
prevailed- This fact accounts for the erection of the 
early Roman basilicas, no matter what the obstacles 
encountered, over the tombs of martyrs; the church 
was brought to the martyr, not the martyr to the 
church. The altar in such cases was placed above 
the tomb with which it was brought into the closest 
relation possible. In St. Peter’s, for instance, where 
the body of the Apostle was interred at a consider- 


able depth below the level of the floor of the basilica, 
a vertical shaft, similar to the luminaria in some of 
the catacombs, v'as constructed between the Altar 
and the sepulchre. Across this shaft, at some dis- 
tance from each other, were two perforated plates, 
called cataractcBf on which cloths (hrandea) were 
placed for a tune, and afterwards highly treasured 
as relics. But the remains of St. Peter, and those 
of St. Paul, were never disturbed. The tombs of 
both Apostles were enclosed by Constantine in cu- 
bical cases, each adorned with a gold cross (Lib. 
Pont., ed. Duchesne, I, 176). From that date to 
the present time, except in 1594, when Pope Clem- 
ent VIII with Bellarmine and some other cardinals 
saw the cross of Constantine on the tomb of St. Peter, 
the interior of their tombs has been hidden from 
view. Another form of confessio was that in which 
the slab enclosing the martyr’s tomb was on a level 
wnth the floor of the sanctuary (presbyterium). As 
the sanctuary was elevated above the floor of the 
basilica the altar could thus be placed immediately 
above the tomb, while the people in the body of 
the church could approach the confessio and through 
a grating (fenestella confessionis) obtain a view of 
the relics. One of the best examples of this form 
of confessio is seen at Rome in the Church of San 
Giorgio in Velabro, where the ancient model is fol- 
lowed closely. A modified form of the latter (fifth- 
century) style of confessio is that in the basilica of 
San Alessandro on the Via Nomentana, about seven 
miles from Rome. In this case the sanctuary floor 
was not elevated above the floor of the Basilica, and 
therefore the fenestella occupied the space between 
the floor and the table of the altar, thus forming a 
combination tomb and table altar. In the fenestella 
of this altar there is a square opening through which 
hrandea could be placed on the tomb. 

III. The Ciborium. — From the fourth century 
altars were, in many instances, covered by a canopy 
supported on four columns, which not only foimed 
a protection against possible accidents, but in a 
greater degree served as an architectural feature of 
importance. This canopy was known as the cibo- 
rium or tegurium. The idea of it may have been 
suggested by memories such as those winch from the 
earhest times protected the graves of St. Peter and 
St. Paul; when the basilicas of these Apostles were 
erected, and their tombs became altars, the appro- 
priateness of protecting-structures over the tornb- 
altars, bearing a certain resemblance to those which 
already existed, would naturally suggest itself. How- 
ever this may be, the dignified and beautifully or- 
namented ciborium as the central point of the basilica, 
where all religious functions were performed, was an 
artistic necessity. The altar of the basilica was 
simple in the extreme, and, consequently, in itself 
too small and insignificant to form a centre which 
would be in keeping with the remainder of the sacred 
edifice. The ciborium admirably met this require- 
ment. The altars of the basilicas erected by Con- 
stantine at Rome were surmounted by ciboria, one 
of which, in the Lateran, was known as a fastigium, 
and is described with some detail in the “ Liber Pon- 
tificalis” (I, p. 172, and the note of Duchesne on p. 
191). The roof was of silver and weighed 2,025 
pounds; the columns were probably of marble or of 
porphyry, like those of St. Peter’s. On the front of 
the ciborium was a scene which about^ this time^ be- 
came a favourite subject with Christian artists: 
Christ enthroned in the midst of the Apostles. All 
the figures were five feet in height; the statue of 
Our Lord weighed 120 pounds, and those of the 
Apostles ninety pounds each. On the opposite side, 
facing the apse. Our Lord was again represented 
enthroned, but surrounded by four Angels with 
spears; a good idea of the appearance of the Angels 
may be had from a mosaic of the same subject in 
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the church of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, at Ravenna. 
The interior of the Lateran Ciborium wbs covered 
with gold, and from the centre hung a chandelier 
(fam^ ^'of purest gold, with fifty dolphins of purest 
gold weighing fifty pounds, with chains weighing 
twenty-five pounds Suspended from the arches 



Altar Canopy 

of the ciborium, or in close proximity to the altar, 
were “ four crowns of purest gold, with twenty dol- 
phins, each Mteen pounds; and before the altar was 
a chandelier of gold, with eighty dolphins, in which 
pure nard was burned ’h Seven other altars were 
erected in the basilica, probably to receive the obla- 
tions: Duchesne notes the coincidence of the number 
of suDsidiaiy altars with the number of deacons in 
the Roman Church (Liber Pont., I, 172, and note 
S3, 191). This splendid canopy was carried away 
by Alaric in 410, but a new ciborium was erected by 
the Emperor Valentinian III at the request of 
Pope Sixtus III (432-440). Only fragments of a 
few of the more ancient ciboria have been preserved 
to our time, but the ciborium of Sant’ Apollinare in 
Classe, Ravenna (ninth century), reproduces their 
principal features. 

IV. Chancel. — In his description of the Basilica 
of Tyre the historian Eusebius says (Hist. Eccl., 
X, iv) that the altar was enclosed ^^with wooden 
lattice-work, accurately wrought with artistic carv- 
ing”, so that it might be rendered ^^inaccessible to 
the multitude The partition thus described, which 
separated the presbyterium and choir from the nave, 
was the canceltm or chancel. In a later age the name 
“chancel” came to be applied to the ^resbyterium 
itself. Portions of a number of ancient chancels 
have been found in Roman churches, and from re- 
constructions made with their help by archseologists 
a good idea of the early chancel may be obtained. 
Two of these restored chancels, made from fragments 
found in the oratory of Equizio and in the Church 
of San Lorenzo, show the style of workmanship, 
which consisted of geometrical designs. Chancels 
were made of wood, stone, or metal. 

V. The Iconostasis. — Constantine the Great, ac- 
^rding to the “ Liber Pontificalis ”, erected in St, 
Peter’s, in front of the preshyteriwn, six marble 
columns adorned with vine-traceries. Whether these 
columns were originally connected by an architrave 


is uncertain, but in the time of Pope Sergius III 
(6S7-701) this feature existed. They seem to have 
served for no special object, and therefore W'ere 
probably intended to add dignity to the presbyterium. 
In the Church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem, also 
erected by Constantine, there were twelve similar 
columns, corresponding with the number of the 
Apostles. The iconostasis of the Greek Church and 
the rood-screen of Gothic churches are evidently 
traceable to this ornamental feature of the two 
fourth-century basilicas. The iconostasis, like the 
chancel in the Latin Church, separated the presby- 
terium from the nave. Its original form was that 
of an open screen, but from the eighth century-, 
owing to the reaction against iconoclasm, it began 
to assume its present form of a closed screen decor- 
ated with paintings. A colonnade of six columns 
(seventh century) in the Cathedral of Torcello gives an 
idea of the colonnades in the Constantinian basilicas 
referred to. 

VI. The Dove; Tabeenacle. — ^During the first 
age of Christianity the faithful were allowed, when 
persecution was imminent, to reserve the Eucharist 
in their homes. (See Arca.) This custom gradually 
disappeared in the West about the fourth century. 
The Sacred Hosts for the sick were then kept in 
churches where special receptacles w^ere prepared 
for them. These receptacles were either in the form 
of a dove which hung from the roof of the ciborium 
or, where a ciborium did not exist, of a tow^er (the 
turris Eucharistica) which was placed in an armarium. 
In a drawing of the Xlll-cent. altar of the Cathedral 
of Arras an arrangement is seen which is evidently 
a reminiscence of the suspended dove in those coun- 
tries where the ciborium had disappeared: the Eu- 
charistic tower is suspended above the altar from a 
stafi in the form of a crosier. The more ordinaiy 
receptacle for this purpose, up to the seventeenth 
centuiy, was the armarium near, or an octagon- 
shaped tower placed on the Gospel side of, the altar. 
Tabernacles of the latter kind were generally of 
stone or wood ; those of the dove class of some 
precious metal. Our present form of tabernacle 
dates from the end of the sixteenth century. 

VII. CoNSECBATiON. — No Special formula for the 
consecration of altars was in use in the Roman 
Church before the eighth century (Duchesne, Chris- 
tian Worship, tr. London, 1903, 403 sqq.). In sub- 
stance, however, what we understand by consecra- 
tion was practised in the fourth century. This 
original form of consecration consisted in the solemn 
transfer of the relics of a martyr to the altar of a 
newly erected church. The translation of the bodies 
of Sts. Gervasius and Protasius, made by St. Am- 
brose, is the first recorded example of the kind. (See 
Ambrosian Basilica.) But such translations of the 
mortal remains of martyrs were at this time, and long 
afterwards, of rare occurrence. Relics, however, by 
which we must understand objects from a martyr’s 
tomb (the hrandea mentioned above), were regarded 
with only a less degree of respect than the bodies of 
the martyrs themselves, and served as it were to 
multiply the body of the saint (Duchesne, op. cit., 
402, 405). This reverence, for objects associated with 
a mart*yr gave rise to the custom of entombing such 
relics beneath the altars of newly erected churches, 
until it ultimately became the rule not to dedicate 
a church without them. ^ An early example of this 
practice was the dedication of the basilica Ttomana 
by St. Ambrose with pignora of St. Peter and St. Paul 
brought from Rome (Vita Ambros., by Paulinus, 
c. xxxiii). St. Gregory of Tours (Lib. II, de Mirac., I, 
P. L., LXXI, 828) mentions the dedication of the 
Church of St. Julian in his episcopal city with relics 
of that saint and of another. When relics of the 
saints could not be procured, consecrated Hosts and 
fragments of the Gospels were sometimes used; 
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concerning the use of the former for this purpose 
the English Synod of Calchut (Celicyth, Chelsea, 816) 
made a regulation (can. 22, in Wilkins, Concilia 
Anglise, London, 1737, I, 169; Mansi, Coll. Cone., 
XIV, 355). Up to the middle of the sixth century 
in the Roman Church the solemn celebration of Mass 
was the only form of dedication. If, however, it had 
been decided to place in the altar the relics of a 
martyr, this ceremony preceded the first solemn 
function in the new edifice. Duchesne points out 
(op. cit., 406) that the liturgical prayers of the 
Gelasian Sacramentary recited for the consecration 
of altars bear the unmistakable stamp of the funeral 
liturgy; this fact is evidently attributable to the 
custom of entombing relics, regarded as representing 
the bodies of the saints, at the time of dedication. 
The translation of relics was a second solemn inter- 
ment of the saint^s body, and hence the liturgical 
rayers composed for such occasions appropriately 
ore the characteristics of the burial service. The 
principal features of the earliest form of consecration 
in the Roman Church, as given in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary, are as follows: The bishop with his 
clergy, chanting the litany, first proceeded in 
solemn procession to the place where the relics w^ere 
kept. A prayer w^as then chanted and the relics 
were borne by the bishop to the door of the church, 
and there placed in the custody of a priest. The 
bishop then entered the church, accompanied by his 
immediate attendants, and after exorcising the w’-ater 
and mixing with it a few drops of chrism, he prepared 
the mortar for enclosing the sepulchre. With a 
sponge he then washed the table of the altar, and 
returning to the door he sprinkled the people with 
what remained of the holy water. After this he took 
the relics and re-entered the church, followed by the 
clergy and people chanting another litany. The 
sepulchre was then anointed with chrism, the relics 
were placed therein, and the tomb sealed.^ The 
ceremony concluded with the solemn celebration of 
Mass (Duchesne, op cit., 405-407). The Gallican 
liturgy of consecration, unlike that of Rome, partook 
of the character of the liturgy for the administration 
of baptism and confirmation rather than that of the 
funeral liturgy. Just as the Christian is dedicated 
by water and oil, by baptism and confirmation, so 
the altar first, then the church, is consecrated by 
ablution and unction’^ (Duchesne, op. cit., 407-409). 
In the eighth and ninth centuries attempts were 
made by Frankish liturgists to combine the two 
liturgies of Rome and Gaul; from the result then 
achieved has developed the actual consecration ritual 
of the Western Church. In the Greek Church the 
dedication of the altar was a ceremony distinct from 
that of the deposition of relics; the two functions were 
ordinarily performed on different days. On the first 
day the table of the altar was placed on its support 
of columns by the bishop in person. After this he 
proceeded to the consecration which consisted of 
washing the table, first with baptismal water, then 
with wine. The altar was next anointed with chrism 
and incensed. The following day the relics were 
placed in the sepulchre with the greatest solemnity. 
Duchesne calls attention to the close resemblance 
between the Gallican and the Byzantine liturgy for 
the consecration of altars (op. cit., 416). 

VIII. Orientation. — ^The custom of praying with 
faces turned towards the East is probably as old as 
Christianity. The earliest allusion to it in Christian 
literature is in the second book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions (200-250, probably) which prescribes 
that a church should be oblong ''with its head 
to the East’\ Tertullian also speaks of churches 
as erected in "high and open places, and facing the 
light (Adv. Valent., iii). The reason for this 
practice, which did not originate with Christian- 
ity, as ^ven by St. Gregory of Nyssa (De Orat. 


Dominic., P. G., XLIV, 1183), is that the Orient is 
the first home of the human race, the seat of the 
earthly paradise. In the Middle Ages additional 
reasons for orientation w’ere given, namely, that Our 
Lord from the Cross looked toward the West, and 
from the East He shall come for the Last Judgment 
(Durand, Rationale, V, 2; St. Thomas, Summa 
Theol., II-II, Q. Ixxxiv, a. 3). The existence of the 
custom among pagans is referred to by Clement of 
Alexandria, who states that their "most ancient 
temples looked towards the West, that people might 
be taught to turn to the East when facing the images'^ 
(Stromata, vii, 17, 43). The form of orientation 
w'hieh in the Middle Ages was generally adopted con- 
sisted in-placing the apse and altar in the Eastern end 
of the basilica. A system of orientation exactly the 
opposite of this w^as adopted in the basilicas of the 
age of Constantine. The Lateran, St. Peter’s, St. 
PauPs, and San Lorenzo in Rome, as well as the 
Basilicas of Tyre and Antioch and the Church of the 
Resurrection at Jerusalem, had their apses facing 
the West. Thus, in these cases the bishop from his 
throne in the apse looked towards the East. At 
Rome the second Basilica of St. Paul, erected in 
389, and the Basilica of San Pietro in Vincoli, erected 
probably in the latter half of the fourth century, 
reversed this order and complied with the rule. The 
Eastern apse is the rule also in the churches of 
Ravenna, and generally throughout the East. 
Whether this form of orientation exercised any in- 
fluence on the change of the celebrant from the back 
to the front of the altar cannot well be determined; 
but at all events this custom gradually supplanted 
the older one, and it became the rule for both priest 
and people to look in the same direction, namely, 
towards the East (MabiUon, Musseum Italicum, 
ii, 9), Strict adherence to either form of orientation 
was, necessarily, in many instances impossible; the 
direction of streets in cities naturally governed the 
position of churches. Some of the most ancient 
churches of Rome are directed towards various 
points of the compass. 

IX. Ancient and Medieval Altars. — Few an- 
cient altars have survived the ravages of time. 
Probably the oldest of these is the fifth-century altar 
discovered at Auriol, near Marseilles. The stone 
table, on the front of which the monogram of Christ, 
wdth twelve doves, is engraved, rests on a single 
column. Similar in construction to this are three 
altars in the confessio of the Church of St. Csecilia 
in Rome, which are attributed to the ninth century. 
In two sixth-century mosaics, of San Vitale and 
Sant^ Apollinare in Classe, Ravenna, two table 
altars of wood, resting on four feet, are represented. 
They are covered by a long cloth which completely 
hides the tables. Enlart regards it as probable that 
the tables enclosed in the altars of the Lateran and 
Santa Pudenziana are similar in appearance (Manuel 
d’arch^ol. Franpaise, I, Archit. Relig., note 1). 
Altars of the tomb type, like the sarcophagi of the 
Constantinian epoch, offered a surface the front of 
which was well adapted to sculptured decoration. 
The earliest existing example of an altar with a 
carved antependium, however, in the Church of 
Cividale, dates from the beginning of the eighth 
century. Our Lord is here represented in the centre 
of the antependium, accompanied by angels, while 
the hand of the Father appears above His head. 
Of greater interest is the antependium, as well as 
the side panels, of the altar of the Ambrosian basilica 
in Milan. The front, over seven feet in length, is of 
gold, the back and sides of silver. Both front and 
back are panehed into three compartments, in which 
reliefs from the life of Christ and St. Ambrose are 
represented. The subjects of the central panel of 
the front are a Greek cross, in the centre of which 
Our Lord is represented; in the arms of the cross are 
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the symbols of the four Evangelists, while the re- 
maining spaces contain representations of the Apos- 
tles. Cros.ses are represented on the ends also, with 
angels in various attitudes. The famous reredos of 
St. Mark’s, Venice, known as the Pala d'oro, w'hich 

dates from the 


tenth century, w’as 

I tependium. T o 

the following 
‘ ' I (eleventh) century 

! I belongs the splen- 

I I did golden ante- 

I |L pendium presented 

to the Cathedral of 
Basle by the Em- 

Altar of Fifth Century found at P^ror^ Heniy 11, 
Auriol near Marseilles, France now in tne Alusee 

de Cluny at Paris. 
In five column arcades the figures of Our Lord, the 
Archangels Gabriel, Raphael, and Michael, and St. 
Benedict are represented. Such costly antependia as 
these were of course rare; the material more com- 
monly used was wood, w’ith representations of Christ 
or saints. A painted wooden panel , arcaded in a man- 
ner very similar to the antependium of Basle, is pre- 
served in the episcopal museum of Munster in West- 
phalia. It dates from the twelfth century. Down to 
the tenth century the ciborium was in general use as a 
protection and ornamental feature of altars. The 
ciborium of Sant’ Apollinare in Classe, Ravenna, which 
belongs to the early ninth century, is, as noted above, 
essentially the same as those of. the earlier period. 
After the tenth century, however, except in Italy and 
the Orient, where ciboria were always in favour, 
(Enlart, Manuel d’arch4ologie frauQaise, i, 742), 
they were rarely employed. The best example of a 
ciborium of the" early Gothic period is in the Church 
of Our Lady of Halberstadt, Germany; two other 
Gothic ciboria are in the cathedrals of Ratisbon and 


Vienna. In Italy numerous medieval ciboria still 
exist. The early types of Christian altar, unlike 
those most in vogue during the Middle Ages, had no 
superstructure. So long, indeed, as the bishop’s 
throne occupied the centre of the apse a reredos 
lretabulum)f which would conceal the bishop from 
the congregation, would have been impracticable. 
By degrees, as we have seen, the custom was intro- 
duced, with the general adoption of the Eastern apse, 
of the celebrant facing in the same direction as the 
congregation, and it became possible to introduce an 
ornamental panel at the back of the altar similar to 


of permanently exposing relics behind the altar in- 
fluenced certain other changes of importance wdth 
regard to the ciborium and the confessio. The latter 
feature now disappeared; there was no longer a rea- 
son for its existence, since the relics were provided 
with a new location; and the ciborium w'as modified 
into a haldaccMno elevated above the reliquary back 
of the altar. An example of this arrangement, of 
the thirteenth century, may be seen in the chapel of 
the Blessed Virgin, in the Church of St. Denis, Paris. 
At first only the altar of relics, usually placed at the 
end of the apse, was provided with a reredos, but in 
the course of the fourteenth century the main altar 
also W'as similarly provided. The comparative sim- 
plicity of the early reredos gradually yielded, in the 
course of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, to the prevalent taste for richness of adorn- 
ment, and reliquaries became of secondary considera- 
tion. The reredos now became a great structure, 
reaching in many instances to the vault of the 
church, containing life-sized statues of Our Lord, 



Altar formerly placed in Abbey Church of St. 
Denis, Paris, XI Century 


the antependium. Probably the custom of exposing 
relics on the altar, approved by Pope Leo IV (P. L., 
GXV, 677), exercised some influence on the develop- 
ment of the reredos, and the antependium naturally 
suggested its form. The reredos was introduced 
about the beginning of the twelfth century. The 
oldest existing example of it is the Pala d^oro of 
St. Mark’s, Venice, which, after reconstruction, was 
detached from the front and placed at the back of 
the altar by the Doge Ordefalo Faliero, in 1105. The 
Church of Kloster-Neuburg, near Vienna, also con- 
tains a beautiful example of a twelfth-century 
reredos, with representations from the Old and the 
New Testament. The reredos of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries was only moderately elevated 
when compared with the style which found favour 
in the late Gothic and Renaissance periods. The 
practice of exhibiting relics was, as we have seen, 
authorized in the ninth century, but not before the 
thirteenth century were reliquaries permanently kept 
on, or more frequently behind, the altar. In the 
latter case a platform was specially constructed for 
the purpose. In some instances the reliquaries formed 
part of the reredos, but the more common arrange- 
ment was to place them on a platform. This practice 


the Blessed Virgin, and the saints, besides a number 
of representations in relief of sacred subjects. This 
structure was usually of wood, carved or painted. It 
was connected with the altar by means of a predella, 
or altar-step, similar to the predella of modern altars, 
for candelabra, on which the Apostles or other saints 
w'ere depicted. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century the influence of the Renaissance effected an- 
other change in the form of the altar. Porticoes, 
modelled after the triumphal arches of antiquity, 
with statues in high and low relief, took the place of 
the reredos, and more costly materials, such as rare 
marbles, were employed in their construction. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries especially, 
altars of the Renaissance style became surcharged 
with ornamentation, often in bad taste and of in- 
ferior materials. 

Lowrib, Monuments of the Early Church (New York, 1901); 
Nesbitt in Didtonary of Christian Antiquities (London, 1875- 
80) s. y.; Rock, Hierurgia (London, 1892); Enlart, ArcMologie 
fransp-ise (Paris, 1902), I; Reusens, ArcMologie chrHienne 
(Paris, 1890); Kraus, Real-Encyklopddie der christlichen Al- 
therlhilmer (Freiburg, 1882), I, 34-42; Realencyklop&die fur 
Prot. Theologie u. Kirche (Leipzig, 1896), I, 391--404; Probst 
in Kirchenlex. (Freiburg, 1882), I, 584-594; Schmid, Der 
christliche Altar u. sein Schmuck (Ratisbon, 1871); MOnzen- 
berger, Zur Kenntniss u. Wurdigung der mittelalterlichen 
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Maurice M. H-ISSEtt. 

Altar, Portable; Privileged. See Altar. 

Altar, STRIPPI^’■G OF the. See Holy Week. 

Altar of the Rood. See Holy Rood. 

Altar-Oover. See Altar; Altar-Protector. 

Altar-Herse. See Altar-Canopy, 

Altar-Thane. See Altar. 

Alteserra, Antonio. See Hauteseree. 

Altmann, Blessed, the friend of Gregory VII 
and Anselm, conspicuous in the contest of the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, as Bishop of Passau and 
Papal Legate. He was bom at Paderborn about 
the beginning of the eleventh century, presided over 
the sc&oL there, was chaplain at the court of Henry 
III, and then became Bishop of Passau. The 
Bollandists find that, because of these successive 
occupations, it is impossible to make him out a 
Benedictine monk. As a bishop he was famous for 
his care of the poor, his vigour in the reformation 
of relaxed monasteries, the building of new ones, 
and the splendour with which he invested divine 
worship — Henry IV himself contributing lavishly 
to enrich the church of Passau, chiefly through, the 
intervention of the Empresses Agnes and Bertha, 
his wife and mother — and finally for the opposition 
which he aroused in enforcing Gregory's decree of 
celibacy of the clergy. With the help of Hen^ the 
recalcitrants succeeded in driving him from his see. 
He was recalled, however, shortly after the death 
of Hermann the intruder, at “whose death-bed he is 
said to have appeared. Hermann begged for abso- 
lution, and asked not to be buried as a bishop. 
Altmann’s second possession of his see lasted only 
a short time. He was again expelled, and died in 
exile ten years after. He was one of the four South 
German bishops who sided with Gregory, and defied 
Henry, in refusing to take part in the Diet of Worms 
to depose the Pope. 

Acta 5<S„ n, August; B.iRiNG-GouLD, Lives of the Saints, 
8 August (Loudon, 1872). 

T. J. Campbell. 

Alto, Saint, recluse and missionary in Bavaria, 
c. 750. Alto has been variously described as an 
i^glo-Saxon and an Irishman (Scotus),^ but the 
name Alt is undoubtedly Irish. We know little of his 
life except the broad facts that he lived for some 
time as a hermit, reclaiming the wild forest-land 
around him, and that he afterwards founded a 
Benedictine monastery in this spot, now called 
Altomunster, in the Diocese of Freising, having 
reviously obtained a grant of land from King Pepin, 
t. Boniface is said to have come to dedicate the 
church about the year 750. A charter still exists 
bearing the subscription Alto redausus [Hauck, 
Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (1904), I, 541], 
which probably dates back to Alto's hermit days. 
We do not know the year of his death, but he is 
commemorated on 9 February. The monastery of 
Altomunster suffered much from the Huns and the 
depredations of the tyrannical nobles, but about the 
year 1000 it was restored again as a Benedictine 
monastery. Later it was tenanted by Benedictine 
nuns and these at the end of the^ fifteenth century 

f ave place to a community of Brigittines, in whose 
ands it still remains despite many vicissitudes. 

The only sketch of Alto’s life preserved to us is a docu- 
ment of the eleventh century, printed in the Acta SS., 11, Feb., 
and in Mon. Germ. Script, Xv, 843; Maclear in Diet. Christ. 
Btog.; Sachs m Kirchmlex.; Binder, Geschichte der baperiachen 
Bngitten-Kldster (Ratisbon, 1896), 249-345. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Alton, The Diocese op, includes that part of 
Illinois lying south of the northern limits of the 


counties of Adams, Brown, Cass, Menard, Sangamon, 
Macon, Moultrie, Douglas, and Edgar, and north of 
the southern limits of the counties of Madison, Bond, 
Fayette, Effingham, Jasper, and CravTord. It was 
created 29 July, 1853, by the division of the Diocese 
of Chicago, then embracing the whole state of Illinois. 
The new see was first located at Quincy, but was 
transferred, 9 January, 1857, to Alton. Its German 
Catholic population came largely from Cincinnati 
and settled at Quincy, Teutopolis, and Germantown. 
Swiss Catholics founded Highland, and Alsatians 
Sainte Marie. The building of railroads brought 
Irish Catholics in growing- numbers. Cahokia, Kas- 
kaskia, and Prairie du Rocher, which now belong to 
the Diocese of Belleville, had been settled by French 
Catholics at an earlier period. Prominent among 
the lay Catholics of the early period were Peter and 
Sebastian Wise of Alton, Mr. Shepherd of Jersey- 
ville, Mr. Picquet of Sainte Marie, Charles Routt and 
his nephew of Jacksonville. Fathers Ostrop, Hinsen, 
and Hickey were energetic missionaries. 

Bishops. — Henry Damian Juncker (1857-68), 
b. 22 August, 1809, at Fenestrange, in German Lor- 
raine; d. at Alton, 2 October, 1868, attended the 
Pont-^-Mousson Seminary, but emigrated to Cin- 
cinnati, where he found an opportunity of continuing 
his studies in view of the priesthood to which he was 
raised, 16 March, 1836, by Bishop Purcell. He 
filled several charges in Ohio previous to his con- 
secration, at Cincinnati Cathedral, 26 April, 1857, 
by Archbishop Purcell. At Alton the bishop found 
before him 58 churches, five in course of erection; 
30 stations visited by 28 priests; six young men 
studying for the ministry; two female academies, and 
a population of about 50,000. This population was 
made up of old French settlers, some Kentuckians, 
but especially of Irish immigrants driven away from 
their country by famine, and Germans, by political 
disturbances. In Illinois they were finding fertile 
prairies to till, and railroads to build. Thus they 
enhanced the prosperity of the State, hitherto only 
partly cultivated, and depending on the rivers and 
county roads for its means of communication. The 
non-Catholic population was not particularly hostile. 
Priests were very scarce, and vocations to the ministry 
very limited. In such an emergency the Bishop 
could only look up to Europe for help. In the fall 
of the same year he crossed the ocean and secured 
followers in France, Rome, Germany, and Ireland. 
After his return, he enlarged his cathedral, erected 
the present Bishop's House, encouraged the build- 
ing of churches, schools, convents, and academies. 
He attended the Second Plenary Council and went 
to Rome (1867) for the Centenary of the Holy Apos- 
tles. His subsequent missionary labours brought 
on a severe sickness, which proved fatal. He was 
buried in a vault under his cathedral. He was suc- 
ceeded by one of his vicars-general, the Very Rev. 
Peter Joseph Baltes (1869-86), elected 24 Septem- 
ber, 1869, and consecrated 23 January, 1870, in the 
present Belleville Cathedral (built by him), by 
Bishop Luers, of Fort Wayne, while the Vatican 
Council was in session. He was born 7 April, 1820, 
in Ensheim, Rhenish Bavaria. At the age of six 
years he emigrated with his parents to Oswego, 
N. Y. He attended school at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass.; St. Mary's of the Lake, Chicago; 
and the Grand Seminary of Montreal, where he re- 
ceived ordination, 21 May, 1853. His missionary 
charges were Waterloo and Belleville. At the time 
of the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore (1866) 
he was made vicar-general, and theologian to Bishop 
Juncker. ‘ Bishop Baltes soon made )iimself felt by 
the indomitable energy with which he introduced 
order and uniformity in matters of liturgy and dis- 
cipline. Under his administration was enacted the 
special law under which most of the church property 
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is held in Southern Illinois. The burning, in the 
early part of 1884, of the convent built by him 
while in Belleville, in which twenty-seven lives were 
lost, proved a severe shock to his constitution. 
Sickness prevented him from attending the Third 
Plenary Council. He lingered for several months, 
going to his reward 15 February, 1886. He was 
buried side by side with his predecessor. After a 
vacancy of more than two years, the Rev. James 
Ryan, then rector of St. Columba's church, 
Ottawa, in the diocese of Peoria, was appointed, 
27 February, 1888. At the same time the diocese 
w’as divided, the southern half being made into the 
new diocese of Belleville. Bishop Ryan was born near 
Thurles, Ireland, 17 June, 1848. When seven years 
old, he emigrated ^ith his parents to Louisville, Ky., 
studied at St. Thomas’s and St. Joseph’s Colleges, 
Bardstown, in that State, finished his studies at Pres- 
ton Park Seminary, Louisville, and -was ordained, 24 
December, 1871. After a few years of mission labours 
and teaching, he followed Bishop Spalding to Peoria, 
laboured on several missions and built a number 
of churches. He was consecrated, 1 May, 1888, at 
the Alton Cathedral, by Bishop Spalding. He held 
the first synod of the Alton Diocese, 27 February, 
1889. 

Statistics. — At present (1906) the diocese num- 
bers 119 diocesan priests, 35 religious, 428 sisters, 
143 parishes, 65 parochial schools, with 9,000 pupils, 
2 asylums, with 110 children, 9 hospitals, 2 prepara- 
tory seminaries, with 330 students, 23 theological 
students, 2 colleges, 3 academies, with 380 students. 
Of late years many immigrants, Italians, Poles, 
Slavonians, and Lithuanians have come to the dio- 
cese, working in the coal mines that are everywhere 
opening, and taxing the energy of several of the 
clergy to their utmost capacity. The population 
of the diocese is 751,107, of which number 75,000 
are Catholics. 

Shea, Hut. Cath. Ch. in U, S.f IV; Golden Jubilee of St. 
Boniface’s Church (Quincy); Silver Jubilee of Highland; New 
World, Christmas ed. (Ckicago, 1900), 

F. H. Zabel. 

Altoona, Diocese of, a suffragan see of the 
province of Philadelphia. The city of Altoona is 
situated on the eastern slope of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, almost midway between Harrisburg and Pitts- 
burgh, and at an elevation of 1,175 feet above sea- 
level. The name is undoubtedly of Indian origin, 
being formed from the Cherokee -word Allatoona, 
which signifies high land of great worth. It is a 
little over fifty years old, and is mainly the creation 
of the Pennsylvania railroad, whose vast w'orkshops, 
employing about fourteen thousand men, are located 
there. The population of the city of Altoona is 
(1906) sixty thousand, about one-fourth of which is 
Catholic. There are in the city four large Catholic 
churches with flourishing parish schools. St. John’s 
Church is used as the pro-cathedral. 

The Diocese of Altoona w^as established May, 1901. 
It comprises the counties of Cambria, Blair, Bedford, 
Huntingdon, and Somerset, taken from the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh, and the counties of Centre, Clinton, 
and Fulton taken from the Diocese of Harrisburg. 
The area of the diocese is 6,710 square miles. Its 
Catholic population (1906), of which a considerable 
portion is made up of various foreign nationalities 
employed in the mining districts and the manufac- 
turing town of Johnstown, is about 60,000. Within 
its narrow limits is the very cradle of the Catholic 
Church in middle and western Pennsylvania. At 
the beginning of the last century the whole ter- 
ritory was part of the extensive parish of the 
famous Russian convert, the prince-priest, Demetrius 
Gallitzin (q. v.). This devoted missionary founded 
the mission of Loretto in Cambria County, Pa., 
and made his home there. He expended his vast 


fortune in the interests of religion. He reached 
Loretto as early as July, 1799, and died there 6 May, 
1840. A beautiful memorial church erected by 
Charles M. Schwab marks the lasting esteem in 
which this distinguished man and noted missionary 
is held. It w’as Father Gallitzin’s wish and prayer 
that Loretto should become a bishop’s see. As 
early as 1820 he vTote to Archbishop Marechal; 
^'Several years ago I formed a plan for the good of 
religion, for the success of which I desire to employ 
all the means at my disposal when the remainder 
of my debts are paid. It is to form a diocese for the 
western part of Pennsylvania. What a consolation 
for me if I might, before I die, see this plan carried 
out, and Loretto made an episcopal see, where the 
bishop, by means of the lands attached to the 
bishopric, which are very fertile, would be independ- 
ent, and where, with very little expense, could be 
erected college, seminary, and all that is required 
for an episcopal establishment.” He adds that ‘‘no 
bishop has ever penetrated to the distant missions 
of Western Pennsylvania. There are many missions 
which have never seen a bishop and never will, at 
least until a bishop is established on the mountains, 
and one willing to fulfil the duties of this charge, 
even at his own expense, without waiting for other 
recompense than that which comes from above.” 
The prince-priest’s hopes were never realized, though 
an effort was made when the present diocese was 
talked of, to have the see at Loretto rather than at 
Altoona. 

Among the many pioneer priests who have laboured 
within the limits of the present diocese may be men- 
tioned Father James Bradley, of Newry, who lived to 
celebrate his golden jubilee in the priesthood; Father 
Thomas Hayden, of Bedford; Father Lemke, who was 
a Prussian soldier and a convert from Lutheranism; 
Father John Walshe, of Hollidaysburg. Father 
Lemke founded the mission and village of Carroll- 
town, where at present there is a Benedictine priory. 
Among the Catholic laymen of early days is a family 
of the Luthers who are said to be direct descendants 
of Martin Luther and who have given more than one 
member to the priesthood. The Collins family has 
also been prominent in advancing the interests of 
religion. 

Next to Loretto in historical importance is Carroll- 
town, founded in 1839, and named after Archbishop 
Carroll, the first American bishop. It is said that a 
colony of French Trappist monks sought to estab- 
lish a house of their order there about the beginning 
of the last century. Driven from France during the 
revolution of 1791, a number of the monks found a 
temporary home in Switzerland, where they remained 
until the influence of the French government began 
to be felt in that country in 1798, when they were 
again forced to flee. They passed into Russia, and 
soon after into Prussia, and finally turned their 
faces towards the New World under the guidance 
of Father Urban Guillet. The little party landed 
in Baltimore, 4 September, 1803, and went to the 
vicinity of the future Carrolltown, but failing to 
make a foundation there, they next proceeded to 
Adams County, Pa., and, leaving that place also, 
they went further west, finally settling down at 
Florissant, Mo. The first settler near Carrolltown 
was John Weakland, one of the most powerful and 
daring of men, and the most famous Catholic pio- 
neer of Western Pennsylvania. About the year 
1830 he donated four acres of ground for the site of 
a church, and under the direction of Father Gallitzin 
a log church was built, and dedicated to St. Joseph. 
Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick visited this church 
and administered confirmation there 16 October, 1832. 
The first bishop of Altoona, the Rt. Rev. Eugene 
A. Garvey, was consecrated in St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
Scranton, Pa., 8 September, 1901, and was installed 
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in St. John's Pro-Cathedral, Altoona, 24 September. 
There has been a steady growth of the Catholic 
population, especially from immigration. Almost 
every nationality is represented; Slavs and Italians 
predominate in the mining districts. There are some 
scattered Greek and Syrian Catholics within the 
limits of the. diocese, who are visited occasionally 
by priests of their own nationality. The diocese 
is amply supplied with priests, and almost eveiy 
parish has its school. The relations of the Catholic 
with the non-Catholic body are all that could be 
desired, the good influence of the early Catholic 
settlers having done much to disarm prejudice. 
Catholics are well represented in the social, business, 
and professional life of the community. 

In the diocese there are seventy-four secular priests 
and sixteen regulars; with forty lay brothers, members 
of religious communities; about three hundred mem- 
bers of the various sisterhoods, chiefly engaged in 
teaching; and thirty parish schools educating seven 
thousand children. The Franciscan Brothers con- 
duct a college at Loretto, with an average attend- 
ance of about one hundred students; the Sisters of 
Mercy have a flourishing academy at Cresson, with 
about the same number of young ladies. There is 
a children's home at Ebensburg, in charge of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, with about seventy-five in- 

Sheedt, The Quarterly (Altoona), October, 1901, VTI, 263; 
Idem, The Observer, Pittsburgh, 25 February, 1904; Lambing, 
History of the Diocese of Pittsburgh (New York, 1880). 

Morgan M. Sheedt. 

Altruism, a term formed by Auguste Comte in 
1851, on the Italian adjective altrui^ and emplo3red 
by him to denote the benevolent, as contrasted with 
the selfish propensities. It was introduced into Eng- 
lish by George H. Lewes in 1853 (Comte’s Philosophy 
of the Sciences, 1, xxi), and popularized thereafter 
by expounders and advocates of Comte’s philosophy. 
Though used primarily, in a psychological sense, to 
designate emotions of a reflective kind, the immedi- 
ate consequences of which are beneficial to others, 
its important significance is ethical. As such it de- 
fines a theory of conduct by which only actions hav- 
ing for their object the happiness of others possess a 
moral value. Anticipations of this doctrine are found 
in Cumberland's “De Legibus Naturae” (1672), and 
in Shaftesbury's ^Mnquiry concerning Virtue and 
Merit” (1711). Comte, however, is the founder of 
the Social Eudaemonism, based on Positivism, to 
which the name of Altruism is given. Comte’s sys- 
tem is both ethical and religious. Not only is the 
happiness to be found in living for others the su- 
preme end of conduct, but a disinterested devotion 
to Humanity as a whole is the highest form of relig- 
ious service. His ethical theory may be epitomized 
in the following propositions. (1) The dominion of 
feeling over thought is the normative principle of 
human conduct, for it is the affective impulses that 
govern the individual and the race. (2) Man is un- 
der the influence of two affective impulses, the per- 
sonal or egoistic, and the social or altruistic. (3) A 
just balance between these two is not possible, ^ one 
or other must preponderate. (4) The first condition 
of individual and social .well-being is the subordi- 
nation of self-love to the benevolent impulses. 
(5) The first principle of morality, therefore, is the 
regulative supremacy of social sympathy over the 
self-regarding instincts. To bring about the reign 
of altruism Comte invented a religion which substi- 
tuted for God an abstraction called Humanitjr. To 
this new supreme being, worship was to be paid, es- 
pecially in its manifestations and representatives, 
woman, namely, and the benefactors of the race. 

The religious part of Comte’s system was never 
acceptable to more than a few of his adherents. It 
was too extravagant, and as he himself confesses, it 


transcended positive science. Even Littr6, one of 
the earliest j ablest, and most ardent of his followers, 
disavowed it. In England, it is true, it has one ad- 
vocate of prominence, Frederic Harrison. Practi- 
cally, howwer, it has ceased to attract any attention. 
The main defects of Comte’s ethical system are those 
that are common to all forms of Eudaemonism: its 
norm of morality is relative and contingent; it pos- 
sesses no principles by Avhich the quality of its sub- 
ject-matter, social happiness, may be defined; its 
imperative imposes no moral obligation. Its special 
defects are mainly those of Positivism, w’hich denies 
or ignores any reality beyond external facts, and rec- 
ognizes no law except the successions, coexistences, 
and resemblances of these phenomena. Hence it can 
set before us no summum bonum outside the region 
of sense. It confounds physical law with moral law^, 
the fact that the affective faculty moves to action 
sufficing to make it also the norm of action. It, 
moreover, contracts the field of morality, and im- 
morality as well, by making purely personal virtue 
or vice non-ethical. The English school of Altruists 
differs from the French in appealing to psychology 
for their facts, and in interpreting them by the prin- 
ciples of evolution. Comte based his system on a 
theoiy of cerebral physiology borrowed with modi- 
fications from Gall. Littr6 found the origin of mo- 
rality in two primary physiological needs, nutrition, 
and reproduction, and in their transformation into 
the conflicting impulses of egoism and altruism. 
Both rejected the evolutionary hypothesis, and looked 
with disfavour on psychology. The representative 
exponent of English altruism is Herbert Spencer. 
The leading features of his system are these: (1) Con- 
duct becomes ethical in the latest stages of evolution, 
when it assumes social aspects, when namely its ten- 
dency is to raise the aggregate happiness of the 
community. (2) The sense of duty originates in 
egoistic feelings of utility. But these in the process 
of evolution are modified by experience which asso- 
ciates personal happiness with social, political, and 
religious well-being and their sanctions. These as- 
sociated experiences are recorded in the brain, and 
by hereditary transmission, and accumulation in suc- 
cessive generations they finally become certain fac- 
ulties or moral intuitions, which we mistake for the 
voice of a superhuman authority. (3) The conflict 
between egoism and altruism is not to be removed 
by giving preponderance to either, since pure egoism 
and pure altruism are both fatal to society; but by 
compromise of their respective claims such that the 
final result will be general altruism, as distinguished 
from the altruism that ministers to the egoistic sat- 
isfaction of others only, whether these others be in- 
dividuals, or the community impersonally conceived. 
(4) This reconciliation can only be reached when so- 
ciety is perfectly evolved; when namely we are so 
constituted that our spontaneous activities are con- 
gruous with conditions imposed by our social envi- 
ronments and social relations are so complete in 
their adjustments that altruism will not be associ- 
ated with self-sacrifice, nor egoism with disregard 
for others. (5) Hence the distinction between Ab- 
solute Ethics which formulates the behaviour of the 
completely adapted man in completely evolved so- 
ciety, and Relative Ethics which enjoins only what 
is relatively right, or least wrong. The former serves 
as a standard by which we estimate divergences 
from right; the latter by which we guide ourselves, 
as well as we can, in solving the problems of real 
conduct. By absolutely right conduct is understood, 
of course, that which produces pleasure unalloyed 
with pain; by relatively right conduct, that which 
has any painful concomitants or consequences. 

Spencer’s system is eudsemonistic and, therefore, 
subject to the defects already noted. Moreover, he 
reduces the moral imperative to a psychological con- 
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straint not differing in kind from other natural im- 
pulses. At best, even granting his evolutionary 
premises, he has only presented us with the genesis 
of conscience. He has not revealed the nature or 
source of its peculiar imperative. The fact that I 
know how conscience was evolved from lower in- 
stincts may be a reason, but is not a motive for 
obeying it. Lastly, the solution of the difl&culty 
arising from the conflict between egoism and altruism 
is deferred to a future ideal state in which egoism, 
though transfigured, -wull be supreme. For the pres- 
ent we must be content to compromise, as best we 
may, on a relative morality. Spencer’s own judg- 
ment on his system may be accepted. ''The doc- 
trine of evolution”, he says “has not furnished 
guidance to the extent I had hoped . . . some such 
result might have been foreseen. ” 

The Catholic teaching on love of others is summed 
up in the precept of Christ: Love thy neighbour as 
thyself. The love due to oneself is the exemplar of 
the love due to others, though not the measure of it. 
Disinterested love of others, or the love of benevo- 
lence, the outward expression of which is beneficence, 
implies a union proximately based on likeness. All 
men are alike in this that they partake of the same 
rational nature made to the image and likeness of 
their Creator,* have by nature the same social apti- 
tudes, inclinations, and needs; and are destined for 
the same final union with God by which the likeness 
received through creation is perfected. By super- 
natural grace the natural likeness of man to man is 
exalted, changing fellowship into brotherhood. All 
likeness of wfiitever grade is founded ultimately in 
likeness with God. Love, therefore, whether of one- 
self or of others is in its last analysis love of God, by 
partaking of Whose perfections we become lovable. 

The conflict between self-love and benevolence, 
which is inevitable in all systems that determine the 
morality of an act by its relation to an agreeable 
psychological state, need not arise in systems that 
make the ethical norm of action objective; the ethi- 
cally desirable and the psychologically desirable are 
not identified. Catholic ethics does not deny that 
happiness of some kind is the necessary consequence 
of good conduct, or that the desire to attain or con- 
fer it is lawful; but it does deny that the pursuit of 
it for its own sake is the ultimate aim of conduct. 
Apparent conflict, however, may arise between duties 
to self and to others, when only mediately known. 
But these arise from defective limitations of the 
range of one or other duty, or of both. They do 
not inhere in the duties themselves. The general 
rules for determining the prevailing duty given by 
Catholic moralists are these: (1) Absolutely speaking 
there is no obligation to love others more than self. 
(2) There is an obligation, which admits of no excep- 
tions, to love self more than others, whenever benefi- 
cence to others entails moral guilt. (3) In certain 
circumstances it may be obligatory, or at least a coun- 
sel of perfection, to love others more than self. Apart 
from c^es in which one’s profession or state of life, 
or justice imposes duties, these circumstances are 
determined by comparing the relative needs of self 
and others. (4) These needs may be spiritual or tem- 
poral; the need of the community or of the individ- 
ual; the need of one in extreme, serious or ordinary 
want; the need of those who are near to us by natural 
or social ties, and of those whose claims are only 
union in a common humanity. The first class in 
each group has precedence over the second. 

Catholic _ ethics reconciles self-love and benevolence 
by subordinating both to the supreme purpose of 
creation and the providential ends of the Creator. 
It teaches that acts of self-love may have a moral 
quality; that sacrifice of self for the good of others 
may sometimes be a duty, and when not a duty, may 
oftentimes be an act of virtue. It distinguishes be- 


tween precept and counsel. The Positivist can only 
give counsel, and in his effort by emphasis and ap- 
peal to sentiment to make it imperative, he destroys 
all ethical proportion. Because the Catholic doctrine 
does not confound moral obligations with the perfec- 
tion of moral goodness it is often charged with laxity 
by those 'whose teaching undermines all moral obli- 
gation. 

Comte, Positive Polity, I,_ tr. Bridges (London, 1875-79); 
Spencee, Principles of Ethics (London, 1892-93); Stephen, 
Science of Ethics (London, 1882); Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 
IV, ni, and passim (5 ed., London, 1893); Martineau, Types 
of Ethical Theories, I (3 ed., Oxford, 1898); Cairo, The 
Social Philosophy of Comte (Glasgow, 1885); Aquinas, Sumrrux 
Theologica, QQ. 25 and 26 (Basle, 1485; Paris, 1861); 

Bickaby, Aquinas Ethicus, loc. cit.; Costa-Rosetti, Philoso- 
phia Moralis, Thesis 99; Ming, Data of Modem Ethics Ex- 
amined, 15 (New York, 1897); Maher, Psychology, 5 ed. 
(London, 1903). 

Timothy Brosnahan. 

Alumnus (from Lat. alo, “to nurse”, or '‘feed”) 
signifies in ecclesiastical usage, a student prepar- 
ing for the sacred ministry in a semina^. Origi- 
nally the word meant a child adopted with certain 
restricted privileges, or a foster-child. Since the 
Council of Trent, however, the word has become 
equivalent to a seminarian, and as such is often 
applied to the students of the ecclesiastical colleges 
in Rome. The Council of Trent (sess. xxiii, ch. 18, 
de Ref.) required bishops to establish institutions for 
the education of students for the priesthood. For- 
merly, church candidates had been educated in the 
houses of priests, in monasteries, or in the public 
universities. According to the Council, such alumni, 
among other qualifications, should be at least twelve 
years of age and able to read and write, and their 
disposition should be such as to give hope that they 
would adorn perpetually the sacred ministry. Chil- 
dren of the poor were to be especially favoured. 
Besides philosophy, theology, scripture, and canon 
law, they were to study rites and ceremonies, sa- 
cred eloquence and plain chant. The bishop w*as 
to see that the students heard Mass daily, confessed 
monthly, and communicated as often as advisable. 
On festival days they were to take part in the cathe- 
dral services. The bishop was also exhorted to visit 
these students frequently, to watch over their prog- 
ress in learning and piety, and to remove hindrances 
to their advancement. In 1896, the Congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars laid down rules for the 
guidance of bishops in regard to “alumni” who at- 
tend public universities, requiring especially that 
they do not associate too familiarly with the other 
students, and that they be gathered frequently for 
spiritual conferences and for philosophical, theologi- 
cal, and historical discussions. (See Seminary, Ec- 
clesiastical.) 

Lucidi, De Visit. Sac. Lim., I, III (Rome, 1889); Lau- 
RENTius, Inst. Jur. Eccl. (Freiburg, 1903), 471; Bouix, De 
Episcopo, II (Paris, 1889). 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Alimno, Niccolo (real name Niccold di Liberatore), 
a notable Umbrian painter in distemper, b. c. 1430, 
at Foligno; d. 1502. He was the son of a painter, 
and a pupil of Bartolommeo di Tommaso. His 
master’s assistant was Bennozo Gozzoli, the pupil 
of Fra Angelico. The simple Umbrian feeling in 
his work was somewhat modified by this Florentine 
influence. His earliest known example (dated 1458) 
is in the Franciscan Church of La Diruta, near 
Perugia. He painted banners for religious proces- 
sions, as well as altarpieces and other pictures, died 
a rich man, and is supposed by Mariotti to have been 
the master of Perugino, Pinturicchio, and Andrea di 
Luigi. Some works ascribed to him are thought to 
be by another, and contemporary, Alunno, called 
Desiderate. A “Madonna Enthroned” is in the 
Brera Gallery in Milan, and there are altarpieces at 
Perugia, in the Castle at San Severino, at Gualdo, 
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La Bastia, and Foligno. The predella of the last, 
which was taken to France by Napoleon, still re- 
mains in the Louvre. One of his banners is in a 
church at Perugia. 

Ad iMO Rossi of Perugia, and S. Frenfanelli Cibo of 
Rome, Memoirs, (1872^. 

AuGUSTrs Van Cleef. 

Alva, Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of, 
b. 1508, of one of the most distinguished Cas- 
tilian families, which boasted descent from the By- 
zantine emperors; d. at Thomar, 12 January, 1582. 
From his earliest childhood the boy was trained by 
a severe discipline for his future career as warrior 
and statesman. In his sixteenth year he took part 
in the war against France; a year later he was in the 
siege of Pavia, and in 1527 fought against the Turks 
in Hungary. He enjoyed the esteem of the Em- 
peror Charles V, and played a great role in the numer- 
ous wars in which Spain was involved for half a 
century. His chief fame rests upon his mission in 
1557 to the riotous Netherlands, where the Gueux 
had created systematic opposition to the Spanish 
regent, Margaret of Parma. In the Netherlands, 
traditionally accustomed to free government, King 
Philip, though born a Dutchman, essayed to estab- 
lish an absolutism such as prevailed in Spain. He 
rejected the mild measures proposed by moderate 
counsellors, and held that a swift punishment should 
be meted out to this rebellious and heretical country. 
At first, Philip resolved to go himself to the Nether- 
lands, but towards the end of November 1567, he 
suddenly informed Margaret of Parma that he w’ould 
send the Duke of Alva to punish the guilty with 
unbending severity. The “iron duke'^ was to be 
the ideal instrument for the execution of this pur- 
pose. 

The very announcement of Alva’s coming spread 
terror and consternation. Prince William of Orange 
and other leaders of the Gueux fled to foreign coun- 
tries. But the popular Counts of Egmond and 
Hoorne, through blind confidence or reckless courage, 
resolved to face Alva. On 22 August, Alva, accom- 
panied by a body of select Spanish troops, made his 
entry into Brussels. He immediately appointed a 
council to condemn without trial those suspected of 
heresy and rebellion. On 1 June, 1568, Brussels 
witnessed the simultaneous decapitation of twenty- 
two noblemen; on 6 June followed the execution of 
the Counts of Egmond and Hoorne. The “Council 
of Blood” was the popular designation of Alva’s 
tribunal. The Flemings fled in thousands to Holland 
and Zeeland, where the elements of the rebellion 
were concentrated under the leadership of the Prince 
of Orange. In the meantime Alva began a regular 
campaign in the northern provinces. His victorious 
troops, whose banner was inscribed with the legend: 
“Pro lege, rege, grege”, plundered the cities of Mons, 
Mechlen, Zutphen, and Naarden, and left them 
drenched in blood. In triumph, Alva returned to 
Brussels. Pope Pius V bestowed on him a conse- 
crated hat and sword, a present heretofore only given 
to sovereigns. In Antwerp, the governor erected a 
bronze statue in his own honour; it represented Alva 
trampling under his feet two allegorical figures, the 
nobility and the people. The dictator had pro- 
claimed that the expenses of the war must be borne 
by the Netherlands. In consequence, the resources 
of the people were drained by taxation. Notwith- 
standing the protestations of the States-General he 
introduced the so-called “tax of the one hundredth, 
twentieth, and tenth penny”. This exaction sur- 
passed all bounds. When on 31 July in Brussels 
the twentieth and tenth penny were extorted, traflSc 
and commerce came to a standstill. The Dutch 
people, still for the greater part Catholic, felt them- 
selves outraged in their rights by the “Council of 
Blood”, and in their inborn love of freedom by the 
I.— 24 


Spanish Inquisition. When they saw their com- 
merce and industries trammelled by the odious tenth 
penny tax, the hatred against the Spanish regime 
grew so manifest and widespread, that Alva, although 
victorious on the field of battle, suffered an irremedi- 
able moral defeat. The surprising conquest of the 
little seaport of Brielle by the “Beggars of the Sea” 
was the inspiration that fanned anew the smouldering 
embers of the rebellion. Haarlem, after a long siege, 
capitulated to Don Frederic, son of Alva, 12 July 
1573; but this victory was speedily followed by the 
defeat of Alkmaar, which defended itself so heroi- 
c^y that the popular cry became: “From Alkmaar, 
victory begins I” 

Alva at last realized that his violent measures 
were fruitless. “God and mankind are against me”, 
he exclaimed in despair. In vain he begged the King 
to let him retire. His soft-hearted successor, the 
Duke of Medina Celi, who passed through the country 
in June 1572, never really assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment but shortly returned to Spain. The 19 Octo- 
ber, 1573, Alva was definitively relieved of his office 
and was succeeded by Don Luis of Requesens. He 
hastened from the Netherlands, followed by the curse 
of its people. The Catholic councillor Viglius testi- 
fied: “ Tristis venit, tristior abiit Once again in 
Spain he still retained the royal favour, till a love 
affair of Don Frederic dragged father and son into 
disgrace. Alva remained in exile at his castle up 
to 1580, when the acknowledged power of his iron 
hand was sought in the war against Portugal. In 
the short space of three weeks he completely sub- 
dued the Portuguese. Dissension broke out once 
more between Philip and Alva; but the Duke had 
made himself so powerful that Philip, though sus- 
pecting that Alva had enriched himself extraordi- 
narily with the spoils of war, and knowing that he 
refused to account to his King, did not dare raise 
a hand against the first grandee of Spain. A short 
time after he died at Thomar, 12 January 1582. 
Alva was, as even Motley in “The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic” (London, 1868, 9, 336), admits, “the 
most successful and experienced general of Spain, or 
of Europe, in his day. No man had studied military 
science more deeply, or practised it more constantly.” 
In sixty years of military service he was never sur- 
prised, never defeated. He excelled in slow and 
prudent tactics, deeming that nothing was so un- 
certain as victory. He stands amongst the greatest 
generals of history. Yet his greatness was confined 
to the battlefield. He lacked the wisdom of govern- 
ing. 

His tyranny, however blameable, was exaggerated 
by the hatred of opposing parties. Alva boasted, it 
is said, that he put to death on the scaffold 18,000 
Dutchmen; but his successor, Requesens, estimated 
his executions at 6,000 (Gachard, Etudes, II, 366). 
Motley paints him in the blackest colours, allowing 
in his favour only the excuse “that he was but the 
blind and fanatically loyal slave of his sovereign” 
(541). In reality, Alva came to the Netherlands to 
carry out the royal orders, and save the King’s 
popularity by taking upon himself the odium of the 
rigorous suppression of the rebellion. He erected 
his own statue in Antwerp, not to glorify himself, 
but to pose as the tyrannous suppressor of the re- 
bellion. In order that Philip might play the role 
of a bold sovereign, he asked the King to order the 
demolition of the statue (E. Gossart, Bulletin de 
l’acad4mie de Belgique, 1899, 234-244). While we 
deplore his tyrannous method we must give credit 
to the duke’s loyalty. When his personal dignity 
and views were touched, he dared defy even his King. 
He was an ardent Catholic, who fiercely served his 
religion when he combated heresy with fire and 
sword, but who, as a child of such tmublous^ times, 
unwisely chose his measures. Notwithstanding his 
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fanaticism he boldly entered the campaign against 
Paul IV, and when the King offered an advantageous 
peace to the Pope, the Duke exclaimed angrily that 
submission and timidity did not agree with politics 
and war. Alva, like his King, has been blackened 
savagely by prejudiced historians. As Mauren- 
brecher says, the caricatures of both have their 
origin in the passionate apology for William of 
Orange. M to Motley’s historical work quoted 
above, Guizot remarks that “M. Motley exhibits in 
his work both science and passion” (Melanges 
biograph, et litt^raires, Paris, 1868}. His judgment 
of Alva is neither objectively justified nor of defini- 


tive value. . „ , . ^ . 

Meursius, Ferd. Alhanus, seu de Rebus ejus in Belgio Gest^, 
libn JV (Leyden, 1614; Amsterdam, 1C38); Strada, De 
Bello Belgvco (Rome, 1640), I-II; De Vera y Fifxterva, 
ResuUns de la vita de Ferd, Alvares de Toledo (1643), 1-V; 
Vito Ferd. Toletam, duels Albani (Salamanca, 16G9); 1 ^ du 
due d’Albe (Pans, 1698); De Rustant. Historm de D Ferd, 
Alvarez de Toledo, clamado el Grande, duque deAlva (Madrid, 
1750), I-II; Prescott, History of the Reign of Philip II (Bos- 
ton 1855), I-III; Nuyens, Geschiedenis der Ned^landsche 
ber^ten (Amsterdam, 1865), I-IV; Bacmst^rk, Pkdip U, 
Komg von Spanien (Freiburg, 1875); von Ranke, Os- 
manen und die Spnniache Monarchie im 2o. und27. jatirn, 
(Collective ed., X^V, XXXVI, Leipzig, 1877); Forneeon, 
Btstoire de Philippe II (Pans, 1881), I-IV; De Lectenhove, 
Les Huguenots et les Gueuz (Bruges, 1883-85), I-VI; Dlok, 
Geschiedenis ran het N ederlandsche volk (Groni^en, 1896)» 
tr by Ruth Putnam, III; Blok, History of the People of the 
Netherlands Part III, The War with Spain (New York and 
London, 1900). „ _ 

Gisbert Brom. 


Alva y Astorga, Pedro d’, a Friar Minor of 
the Strict Observance, and a voluminous w’riter on 
theological subjects, generally in defence of the Im- 
maculate Conception; b. at Carbajales, Spain, toward 
the end of the sixteenth century; d. in Belgium, 
1667. He took the Franciscan habit in Peru. He 
lectured on theology, was Procurator-General of the 
Franciscans, in Rome, and Qualificator of the Holy 
Office. He was an indefatigable traveller. His 
principal opponents were the Dominicans.^ His 
polemic had such a personal tone and was so violent 
that he was sent to the Low-Countries. Two editions 
of his work, Nodus indissolubilis de conceptu mentis 
et conceptu ventris ” (Madrid, 1661, 1663), are on 
the Index of prohibited books. His writings fill 
forty folio volumes. The most important is his 
“Armentarium Seraphicum pro tuendo Immacu- 
latse Conceptionis titulo ” (Madrid, 1648). In this 
he collaborated with the best theologians of the 
Friars Minor. 

Toussaint in Diet, de iheol. cath., I, 926; Grammer in 
Kirchenlex. s. v. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Alvarado, Alonzo de, a Knight of Santiago, b. at 
Secadura de Trasmura, near Burgos, date unknown; 
d. 1559. He came to America, and went to Peru 
with Pedro de Alvarado in 1534. He was no relative 
of the latter, however. While charged by some 
contemporaries with avarice and cruelty, it is un- 
deniable that during the trying period of civil wars 
in Peru (about 1537 to 1555) Alvarado was an 
unflinching and determined adherent to the interests 
of Spain. He always sided with those whom he 
thought to be sincere representatives of the crown, 
and it was not always profitable and safe to be on 
that side. Thus, in 1537, he commanded the troops 
of Pizarro’s followers, when Almagro claimed Cuzco. 
Defeated and captured by the latter at Abancay, 
after effecting his escape under great difficulties as 
well as dangers, and rejoining Pizarro, whom he 
looked upon as the legitimate governor of Peru, 
he took part in all the bloody troubles that followed, 
always as a prominent military leader and always 
unsuccessful when in immediate command. Still, 
he was counted upon as a mainstay of the Spanish 
cause, and occupied a high military position. When 
Francisco Hernandez Giron raised the standard of 


rebellion in 1553, Alvarado was put in command of 
the forces to oppose him. At Chuquinga, in 1554, 
Alvarado suffered a signal defeat at the hands of the 
insurgents. Overcome by melancholy in consequence 
of that last disaster, he pined a^vvay and died five 
years later. His principal achievement, however, 
was the pacification of Chachapoyas in northeastern 
Peru, in the years 1535 and 1536, this being the first 
step taken from Peru towards the Amazonian basin. 
Alvarado married in Spain, while on a short visit, 
in 1544, 

Documentos inMitos de Indias, Documentos para la historia 
de Espaiia , — The former especially contains a number of 
papers embodying valuable data on the military career of 
Alvarado. In the Relaeiones geogrdficas de Indias (IV) there 
are data of a biographical nature, and relating to the oc- 
cupation of Chachapoyas, mostly taken from the (as yet 
unpublished) third part of the Crdmca del Peru, by Pebro 
DE CiEZA. — Cieza, Cronica del Peril, first part, in Histonadores 
primitivos de Indias, by Vedia (Madrid, 1854), II; Zarate, 
Histona del descuhrimiento y conquista del Peril, also in Vedia ’ s 
Historiadores, II; Gutierrez de Santa Clara, Historia de 
las guerras cwiles del Peru (Madrid, 1904-5 — only three vol- 
umes published as yet); Diego Fernandez, Histona del 
Peru (1571); the works of Gomara, Oviedo, Herrera, etc., 
and modern sources. 

Ad. F. Bandelier. 

Alvarado, Fray Francisco de, a native of Mexico, 
where he entered the Dominican order 25 July, 1574. 
He was vicar of Tamazulapa in 1593. Nothing more 
is known of him as yet, except that he WTote and 
published at Mexico, in 1593, a ^Wocabulario en 
Lengua Misteca”, one of the languages of the present 
state of Oaxaca. In the same year Fray Antonio de 
los Reyes, another Dominican, also published a 
grammar of that language, and at the same place. 
It is therefore impossible to determine to which of 
these works is due the honour of having been the 
first in and on the Mistecan idiom. 

Davila Padilla, Historia de la Fundaddn y Discorso, 
etc. (Madrid, 1596); Leon t Pinelo, Epitome (1628); An- 
tonio, Bibliot. Hispana Nova (Madrid, 1783); B^iristain, 
BiJblioteca hispano-americana (Mexico, 1816); Ycazbalceta, 
Bibliografia mexicana del Siglo XVI (Mexico, 1886); Lude- 
wiG, Literature of American Aboriginal Languages (London, 
1858). 

Ad. F. Bandelier. 

Alvarado, Pedro de. — Of the companions of 
Cortez, and among the superior officers of his army, 
Pedro de Alvarado became the most famous in 
history. A native of Badajbz, son of the commander 
of Lobon, he was made a Knight of the Order of 
Santiago in reward 
for his exploits in 
Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. He 
accompanied Gri- 
jalva on his ex- 
ploration of Yu- 
catan and the 
Mexican coast in 
1518, and was the 
chief officer of 
Cortez during the 
conquest of Mex- ^ ^ 
ico. As such, he 

was left in com- Signature of Pedro de Alvarado 
mand of the forces 

at Tenochtitlan, when the conqueror had to move 
against Pdmfilo de Narvaez in 1520. During the 
absence of Cortez it became clear that the Mexi- 
can Indians, to avail themselves of the weakness 
in numbers of the Spaniards, were preparing to 
fall upon them before Cortez could return. To 
forestall this, Alvarado, warned of the character of a 
ceremonial that was going on. as preliminary to an 
attack upon him, took the offensive, and dispersed 
the Indians with some bloodshed (the numbers have 
been considerably exaggerated), but this only caused 
the Mexicans to begin hostilities at once. Alvarado 
distinguished himself by his military ^ ability and 
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personal bravery during the disastrous sally of 
Cortez from Mexico in July, 1520 (Xoche Triste) 
and subsequently in the campaign and capture of 
the Indian stronghold (1521). In 1524 he conquered 
Guatemala, and became Governor of the Spanish 
province into which the territorj^ was transformed. 
He soon undertook to fit out expeditions to the 
South Sea (with little result), and determined upon 
following Pizarro in the conquests of western South 
America. Sailing to the coast of Ecuador in 1534, 
with a well-equipped flotilla, and landing on the 
Ecuadorian coast, he pushed on to the plateau of 
Quito, to find it held by Belalcazar for Pizarro. 
Bloodshed appeared imminent between the rival 
parties. But the arrival of Almagro with instruc- 
tions from Pizarro led to negotiations, as a result 
of which Alvarado returned to Guatemala, having 
bartered to Pizarro most of his ships, horses, and am- 
munition, as well as most of his men, against a com- 
paratively modest sum of money. After his return 
to Guatemala, Alvarado turned his ^ attention to 
northern Mexico. Constantly quarrelling with Cor- 
tez, he easily became the tool of the Viceroy Mendoza. 
He was in almost unceasing trouble with his neigh- 
bour Monte jo about the boundaries of their re- 
spective territories. While pursuing the pacification 
of Guadalajara, as lieutenant of Mendoza, he was 
killed in an assault on the Indian camp, on the 
rocky height of Nochiztlan, 24 June, 1541. His 
wife, Dona Beatriz de la Cueva, lost her life in Sep- 
tember of the same year, in the destruction of the 
city of Guatemala by the volcano called “ de Agua ”, 
Alvarado was not a gifted administrator; in fact, 
he was more distinguished for chivalrous bravery 
than for intellectual gifts. Physically very pre- 
possessing, brave to excess, he was mentally greatly 
inferior to Cortez and to Nuno^ de Guzman, while 
morally their superior. What is told of the out- 
bursts of cruelty with which he is charged cannot 
surprise, when the methods of warfare prevailing 
in his time are taken into consideration. He acted 
under the pressure of military necessity, and it is 
always well to test such charges by inquiring into 
their possibility and into the spirit of their authors. 
In estimating his conduct in South America we must 
remember that Alvarado was utterly helpless in pres- 
ence of the superiority of Pizarro. 

Alvarado is so intimately connected with the Conquest 
of Mexico that older works on that important event must be 
referred to, beginning with the reports on Grijalva, Oviedo, 
the letters of Cortez, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Andres de 
Tapia Aguilar, Suarez Peralta, and others. A large num- 
ber of valuable documents (perhaps more important than the 
“histories") are published in the Documentos ineditos de 
Indias and some in the Coleccidn de documentos para la historia 
de EspnHa. Much important material h^ also been ac- 
cumulated in the Documentos para la historia de Mex%co, 
JoAQufN Garcia Ycazbalceta (first senes, II); Gomara 
and Herrera; Historia de Mexico, by Antonio de Solis 
and others, like the Indian writers, Tezozomoc and Ixtlil- 
xocHiTL, Diego Duran, and Juan de Tobar, also Tor- 
quemada, Monorchia Indiana; Vettia, Historia antigua de 
Mexico. Modern writers on the conquest of Mexico are 
so numerous that it is not possible to enumerate them. 

Ad. F. Bandelier. 

Alvarez, B.ilthazar, a Spanish mystic, who was 
the spiritual director of St. Teresa, b. at Cervera, 
in Spain, in 1533, of a noble family; d. at Belmonte, 
25 July, 1580. He studied philosophy and theology 
in the University of Alcald. When only eighteen 
years of age, he was remarkable for his extraordinary 
habit of prayer and piety. His inclination was first 
towards the Carthusians, because of their life of 
contemplation, but, finally, he entered the Society 
of Jesus, at AlcaU, in 1555, fifteen years after 
its foundation. The famous Father Bustamente 
was his master of novices and subjected him to the 
rudest trials. In the novitiate of Simancas he met 
St. Francis Borgia, and the strongest affection was 
established between them. He resumed his philo- 
sophical and .theological studies at Alcaic and Avila, 


under the guidance of the Dominicans; for as yet 
the Society had no theologians of its own. The con- 
tinual interruptions of his studies impeded his 
progress in scholastic theology, but he compensated 
for it by the eminence he achieved, through prayer, 
in mystical theolog;^", which fitted him in a remark- 
able degree for the office he subsequently held as 
coiflessor, master of novices, rector, provincial, 
visitor, and as director of persons far advanced in 
the ways of holiness. He was made a priest in 
155S, and, although only twenty-five years of age, 
was entrusted with the spiritual direction of Ht. 
Teresa, then belonging to the mitigated Order of 
Carmel, but wdio w'as on the point of founding the 
Discalced Carmelites. Alvarez not only guided her 
in matters of the spirit, but defended her from her 
critics, encouraged her in her work of reform, and 
had much to do with framing the rules of the new 
Order. His direction continued for seven years. 
The Saint declared that it had been revealed to her 
that Father Balthazar had reached a very high 
degree of perfection. He followed the usual method 
of prayer for sixteen years. After that he received 
a special gift of contemplation. In 1574 he was 
made rector of Salamanca and visitor of the 
Province of Aragon, and, in 1579, w^as about to be 
sent as provincial to Peru, but that project was never 
carried out. He was well on in life when his method 
of prayer was questioned. By some it was looked 
upon as a delusion of the devil. Alvarez w’as com- 
pelled to write an account of it to the General of 
the Society of Jesus, Everard Mercurian, who ap- 
proved of it, but discountenanced it as a general 
practice. At the same time, he expressed his esteem 
for Father Alvarez and employed him in the most 
responsible offices. At his death, St. Teresa had a 
revelation of his glory in heaven. 

Del Puente, Vida del P. Balthazar Alvarez (tr. Bouix); 
Nieremberg, Ideas de virtud, 348-97; Alcazar, Chrono. 
hist, de la c. de J. en la prov. de Toledo, II, 623-34; De 
Backer, BiUiothhgue de la c. de J., I, 107. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Alvarez, Diego, Spanish theologian, b. at Medina 
de Rio-Seco, Old Castile, about 1550; d. at Trani, 
Kingdom of Naples, 1635. He entered the Domini- 
can Order in his native city, and taught theology for 
twenty years in the Spanish cities of Burgos, Trianos, 
Plasencia, and Valladolid, and for ten years (1596- 
1606) at the Minerva, in Rome. Shortly after his 
arrival in Rome (7 November, 1596) he presented to 
Clement VIII a memorial requesting him to examine 
the work ‘^Concordia liberi Arbitrii”, by Ludovicus 
Molina, S.J., which, upon its publication in 1588, 
had given rise to bitter controversy. Before the 
Congregation (Congregatio de Auxiliis), appointed 
by the Pope to settle the dispute, he defended the 
Thomistic doctrines of grace, predestination, etc., 
alone for three years, and, thereafter, conjointly with 
Thomas de Lemos, O.P., to whom he gave the first 
place, until the suspension of the Congregation 
(1606). He was appointed, 19 March, 1606, by 
Paul V, to the Archbishopric of Trani, where he passed 
the remainder of his life. Besides (1) a commentary 
on Isaias, and (2) a manual for preachers, he pub- 
lished: (3) ^^De auxiliis divinse gratise et humani 
arbitrii viribus et libertate, ac legitim^ ejus cum 
efficaci^ eorumdem auxiliorum concordi^ libri XII” 
(Rome, 1610; Lyons, 1620; Douai, 1635); (4) ''Re^ 
sponsionum ad objectiones adversus concordiana liberi 
arbitrii cum diving prsescienti^, providenti^, et 
prsedestinatione, atque cum efficacia praevenientis 
gratiae, prout a S. ThomI, et Thomistis defenditur 
et explicatur, Libri IV (Trani, 1622; Lyons, 1622); 
(5) ^^De origine Pelagianae haeresis et ejus prog- 
ressu et damnatione per plures summos pontifices 
et concilia fact^ Historia ex annalibus Card. Baronii 
et aliis probatis auctoribus collecta” (Trani, 1629); 
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(6) ‘‘Responsionum liber ultimus hoc titulo: Opus 
prseclarum nunquam hactenus editum, in quo 
argumentis validissiniis concordia liberi arbitrii cum 
divina prsescientia, priedestinatione, et efficacia 
gratiae praevenientis ad meiitem S. Thomse et omnium 
Thomistarum contra eos qui earn impugnare volunt 
defenditur et explicatur’' (Douai, 1635); (7) ^‘Operis 
de auxiliis divinse gratiee et humani arbitrii viribus 
et libertate, ac legit ima ejus cum efficacia eqrumdem 
auxiliorum concordid summa. in IV libros distincta’’ 
(Lyons, 1620; Cologne, 1621; Trani, 1625); (S) 
incarnatione divini verbi disputationes LXXX, in 
quibus explicantur et defenduntur, qua in tertia 
parte summee theologicae docet S. Thomas a Q. 1 
ad 24’^ (Lyons, 1614; Rome, 1615; Cologne, 1622); 
(9) “Disputationes theologicie in primam secundse 
S. Thomse, in quibus prsecipua omnia quee adversus 
doctrinam ejusdem et communem Thomistarum 
a diversis auctoribus impugnantur. juxta legitimum 
sensum prieceptoris angelici explicantur et de- 
fenduntur (Trani, 1617; Cologne, 1621). 

Echoed, Scripiores Ordinis ProEdicntorum (Paris, 1721), 
II, 481; Ughelli, Italia Sacra (Venice, 1720), 'VII, 1240; 
Hurter, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1892), I, 263; H. Serry, 
Hutorw, Congregationum de Auxiliis (Antwerp, 1709). 

A. L. McMahon. 


Alvarez, M.^noel, educator, b. on the island of 
Madeira, 1526; d. at Evora, 30 December, 1582. 
In 1546 he entered the Society of Jesus, taught the 
classical languages with great success, and was 
rector of the colleges of Coimbra and Evora. Among 
the more than three hundred Jesuits who have 
written text-books on different languages, he takes 
the foremost place. His Latin grammar was adopted 
as a standard work by the Ratio Studiorum, or Plan 
of Studies, of the Jesuits. Perhaps no other gram- 
mar has been printed in so many editions; Sommer- 
vogel, in his “ Bibliotheque de la compagnie de 
J4sus,” devotes twenty-five columns to a list of about 
four hundred editions of the w'hole w’ork,^ or parts of 
it, published in Europe, Asia, and America. There 
exist also numerous translations into various lan- 
guages: Bohemian, Croatian, Flemish, French, Ger- 
man, Hungarian, Illjrian, Italian, Polish, Spanish. 
An edition with Chinese translation appeared in 
Shanghai in 1869. A very interesting edition is one 
published in Japan in 1594, with partial translation 
into Japanese. An English edition, “An Introduc- 
tion to the Latin Tongue, or First Book of Grammar ”, 
appeared in 1686. In many editions the text of 
Alvarez is changed considerably, others are abridg- 
ments. The original work contains many valuable 
suggestions for the teacher. On this account it is 
more than a mere grammar; it is also a work on the 
method of teaching Latin, and gives an insight into 
the system of the old Jesuit colleges. The book was 
the subject of several controversies. Even Jesuits, 
in the “Trial Ratio” of 1586, raised six objections, 
and desired, particularly, a better arrangement of 
some parts and greater clearness. After the publica- 
tion of Latin grammars byDeCondren, the Oratorian, 
and by Lancelot, of Port-Royal, both in French, the 
work of Alvarez was frequently censured, because it 
was written in Latin, and “presupposed what was 
to be learnt”. Still, there were advantages in the 
course followed by Alvarez. To be sure, to beginners 
everything was explained in the vernacular; but the 
early use of a grammar written in Latin accustomed 
the pupils to speaking and writing that language. 
Without some practice of this kind a thorough knowd- 
edge of a language can hardly be obtained, and in 
former centuries a facility in speaking and writing 
Latin, which was the universal language of the 
educated world, was of the greatest importance. 
At the present day Jesuit colleges use modem gram- 
mars, thereby acconimodating themselves to new 
conditions and changed educational ideas. 


Emm ixr ELIS .Alvart, De Insiitutione Grammaticd Libr- 
Tres (A. good edition of the complete work is that published 
in Pans l859j, Schwickerath, Jesuit Education (St. Louis, 
1904), SoMMERVOGEL, Bibliotkeque de la compagnie de Jtsu's 
(Brussels and Pans, 1890); Pachter, Monumenta Germamae 
Prtdagoqica (Berlin, 1SS7); Schmid, Geschichte der Erziehung 
(Stuttgart, 1892), III, part I. 

Robert &chwtckerath. 

Alvarez de Paz, a famous mystic of the Society of 
Jesus, b. at Toledo in 1560; d. at Potosi, 17 January, 
1620. He entered the Society in 1578, taught 
theology and philosophy at Lima, and was Provincial 
of Peru. He acknowledged to his confessor that, 
during all the distracting occupations of twenty- 
five years, his union with God had never been in- 
terrupted. Sometimes, during his sermons, he fell 
into ecstasy and had to be carried from the pulpit. 
The fame of his sanctity was so great in South Amer- 
ica, that, when he arrived, in a dying condition, at 
Potosi, the whole city came out to receive his bless- 
ing. On the day of his death 100,000 men in the 
silver mines stopped work to assist at his obsequies. 
He is said to have had the gift of prophecy, and it 
is reported that after his death his body remained 
incorrupt. Hurter says of the three folio volumes of 
his works: “Sumrni aestimantur; rara et cara sunt”. 
His first treatise is “De vit^ spirituali ejusque 
perfectione” (1608); his second, “De extermina- 
tione mall et promotione boni” (1613); his third, 
“De inquisitione pacis, sive de studio orationis” 
(1611). The work has been widely used in com- 
pendiums, extracts, and translations. In the opin- 
ion of a recognized authority on mysticism, Father 
Poulain, S.J., writing in Vacant, “his bent is not 
so much to observe patiently, as to philosophize and 
display much erudition. He is the first to use the 
expression oratio affectiva, implying a species of 
contemplation or meditation in which the affections 
dominate. He does not appear to have read St. 
Teresa, whose works were just published, and^ he 
may be regarded as one of the last representatives 
of the ancient schools of mysticism.” 

Htjrter, Nomenclator; Sommervogel, Bihlioihkque de la c. 
de J. I, 252 ; Poulain in Diet, de thiol, cath.; Varones ilusires, 

T. J. Campbell. 

Alypius, Saint, the bosom friend of St. Augustine, 
though younger than he, was, after studying under 
Augustine at Milan, conspicuous at first as a magis- 
trate in Rome. He abandoned that honour to 
follow his master into the Church. It is noteworthy 
that there is no mention of him as a saint in the 
ancient catalogues. His name was placed in the 
Roman Martyrology by Gregory XIII, in 1584, the 
evidence of his sanctity being sufficiently clear from 
the account of his life by St. Augustine. His con- 
version began when Augustine was still a Manicha^an, 
and occurred in consequence of a discussion about 
the folly of those who give way to sensual indulgence. 
A relapse occurred subsequently, -when he was 
dragged by some friends to witness the savage games 
of the arena; but the final step was taken when, in 
company with Augustine, in obedience to the voice, 
Tolle, lege, he read the text of St. Paul, Non in 
commessationibus , etc. They were both baptized by 
St, Ambrose, at Milan. After living for some time 
with Augustine, in the monastery of Hippo, he was 
made Bishop of Tagaste. This was in the year 394, 
and took place after his return from the Holy Land, 
where he had seen St. Jerome. Under his guidancie 
Tagaste reproduced the sanctity, learning, monastic 
exactness, and orthodoxy of Hippo. The exact date 
of his death is not known, but his festival is kept 
on 15 August. 

Acta Sanctorum, 15 August; Butler, 15 August. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Alzate, JosE Antonio, b. at Ozumba, Mexico, in 
1738; d. in 1799. Alzate, who was a priest, was one 
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of the most zealous students of liberal sciences in 
Xew Spain in the seventeenth centurv’. More than 
thirty treatises on various subjects are due to his 
pen. Astronomy, physics, meteorology, antiquities, 
metallurgy, were among the topics on which he 
wrote but he also devoted serious attention to cer- 
tain branches of industry. Thus the growing of silk 
in ]^Iexico was the subject of several of his papers. 
He \\Tote a dissertation on the use of amnionia in 
combating mephitic gases in abandoned mines, and 
also prepared maps of New Spain (Mexico). He was 
frequently opposed, even reviled, at home, but the 
French Academy of Sciences made him a correspond- 
ing member, and the viceroys of Mexico and the 
archbishops entrusted him with sundry scientific 
missions. In 1768 he began the publication, at 
Mexico, of a newspaper, the “Diario literario de 
Mexico His description of the ruins of Xochicalco 
is the first notice published of these interesting ruins. 
He also mote a commentary upon the work of 
Clavigero on aboriginal Mexico and the natural 
history of that country. 

Anales del museo nacwnal de Mexico; Beristaix deSovza, 
Bibhoteca hiavano-americana setentrional (Mexico, ISIbj; 
Humboldt, Vues des CordilVeres et monuments indigenes. 

An F. Bandelier. 

Alzog, JoHA]s:x Baptist, a Catholic church his- 
torian, b. 29 June, 1808, at Ohlau in Silesia; d. 

1 March, 1878, at Freiburg (Breisgau). He was 
educated at Breslau and Bonn, ordained a priest in 
1834, made doctor of theology by the University of 

Munich in 1835, and 
appointed professor 
at Posen in 1836. 
He defended with 
ardour the Arch- 
bishop of that city, 
Martin von Dunin 
(q. V.), during his 
persecution by the 
Prussian govern- 
ment, became vicar- 
capitular, professor 
and regens at Hildes- 
heim in 1845, and 
in 1853 was appoint- 
ed to the chair of 
Church History in 
the University of 
— ‘ Freiburg (Breisgau); 

Johann alzos at the same time he 

was appointed an 
ecclesiastical councillor (geistlicher Rat), He was 
also appointed, at a later date, member of the 
Vatican preparatory commission for dogmatic ques- 
tions. In character he was amiable and virtuous. 
His ‘'Manual of Church History’" went through 
nine editions (1840-72) before his death, and was 
translated into several foreign ^ languages (Eng. tr. 
by Pabisch and Byrne, Cincinnati, 1874, et ssep.). His 
“Patrology’" went through four editions (1866-84), 
and his edition of the "Oratio Apologetica’" of 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus reached a second edi- 
tion. He was also a frequent contributor to various 
periodicals. He wrote in the first edition of Wetzer 
and Welte’s '‘KircherJexikon’" (Freiburg, 1854) the 
article on the office of the church historian. He also 
wrote (1857) a Latin treatise on the relation of Greek 
and Latin studies to Christian theology, and the 
valuable work: "Die deutschen Plenarien im 15 
undzu Anfang des 16 Jahrhunderts’" (Freiburg, 1874). 

Hergbnrother, in Kirchenlex., L 668; hAUCHERT, 
deutsche Biogr., XLV, 759-761; Kraus, Gedachbmssrede 
(Freiburg, 1879). ^ ^ 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Alzon, Emmanuel Joseph Marie d." See Au- 

GUSTINIANS OP THE ASSUMPTION. 



Ama or Amma, a Semitic term meaning mother, 
adopted by the Copts and the Greeks as a title of 
honour applied to religious and to ladies of high rank. 
In Coptic inscriptions, according to Leclercq, it is 
given to both of these categories of personages. The 
Greeks seem to have used it generally in the same 
sense as the Latin ahbatissa or abbess. (2) Ama 
(amula). A vessel in which the wine offered by the 
people for the Holy Sacrifice w’as received (Ordo Rom., 
i, 13). Pope Adrian I (772-795) presented to the 
Church of St. Adrian ama una (Liber Pont. T, 
510). 

Leclercq in Diet, ddreh. chrH. et de lit., I, 1306-23; Krull 
in Real. EncykL der. chr. Alierthumer, I, 48, 49. 

Maurice M. Hassett. 

Amadeans. See Mendez, Joas de (Bl. Am.4Deus 
OP Portugal); Franciscans. 

Amadeo (or Omodeo), Giovanni Antonio, an 
Italian architect and sculptor, b. near Pavia in 1447 ; 
d. 27 August, 1522, at Milan. In 1466 he was en- 
gaged as a sculptor, with his brother Protasio, at 
the famous Certosa, near Pavia. He was a follower 
of the style of Bramantino of Milan, and he repre- 
sents, like him, the Lombard direction of the Renais- 
sance. He practised cutting deeply into marble, ar- 
ranging draperies in cartaceous folds, and treating 
surfaces flatly even when he sculptured figures in 
high relief. Excepting in these technical points he 
differed from his associates completely, and so far 
surpassed them that he may be ranked with the great 
Tuscan artists of his time, which can be said of hardly 
any other North-Italian sculptor. 

While engaged at the Certosa, he executed the 
beautiful door leading from the church into the 
cloister, stiU known as “the door of Amadeo’". It is 
exquisitely decorated in Bramantesque style, reliefs 
of angels and foliage surround the door, and in the 
tympanum is a fine relief of the Virgin and Child. 
He also produced many marble reliefs for the fa- 
cades of the tombs in the Certosa. After complet- 
ing his work in Pavia, Amadeo went to Bergamo to 
design the tomb of Medea, daughter of the famous 
condottiere Bartholomeo Colleoni, in the Colleoni 
chapel. He returned to Pavia in October, 1478. 
On the death of Guiniforte Solari (1481), Amadeo 
had been temporarily appointed to succeed him as 
head architect of the Certosa, and was commissioned 
to make a fresh design for the faqade, with the assist- 
ance of Benedetto Briosco, Antonio della Porta, and 
Stefano di Sesto. But it was not till 1490, when he 
was confirmed in his office, that he made the design 
which was accepted, and which was subsequently car- 
ried out by Mm and his successors. It is not known 
when Amadeo made the Borromeo monuments, 
formerly in the church of St. Pietro in Gessote, at 
Milan, and now in the Borromeo chapel at Isola 
Bella, on Lago Maggiore. 

About 1490, after an absence of eight or nine years, 
Amadeo returned to his post at the Certosa and re- 
ceived the contract for the interior, and also for the 
duomo of Milan, and, after constructing a clay model 
of the faqade, built it without interruption up to the 
first corridor. He was joint architect of the Certosa 
and of the cathedrals of Pavia and Milan, _ until he 
undertook to crown the latter with a cupola in Gothic 
form, which aroused much opposition and criticism. 
He then resigned his other offices and took up his 
residence at Milan, where, assisted by Ms colleague 
Dolcebuono, he commenced Ms work, in 1497, ac- 
cording to the accepted model, and carried it up to 
the octagon. As its solidity was then questioned by 
Cristoforo Solari and Andrea Fusina, the directors 
stopped the work (1503). After tMs defeat he left 
Milan, with Ms brother Andrea, and resided at Venice 
for several years, during whicji he produced a St. 
George for a chapel in the church of La Carita, a^o 
a statue of Eve. Many vexations weighed heavily 
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upon the old artist, who died ex decrepitate, says 
the record, worn out not less by adverse fortune than 
by a life of unremitting labour. A leader among 
North-Italian sculptors in technic, in facility, and 
refinement, he would hardly have any rival even 
among his Tuscan contemiK)raries, were his style 
free from mannerisms, and his standard of beauty 


more elevated. . 

Perkins, Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture, 184-193; 
Scott, Cathedral Builders, 373, 378, 379, Meyers, Lexicon,!, 
461; Lubke, Geachichte der Architektur, I, 217; Meyer, Die 
Baukunst, 11, 11-13. 

Thomas H. Poole. 


Amadeus of Portugal. See Mexdez, Joas de; 
Franciscans. 

Amadeus of Savoy. See Felix V, Antipope. 

Amadia and Akra.—This double title designates 
two Catholic dioceses of the Chaldean Rite in Kur- 
distan, Turkey in Asia. The Diocese of Amadia 
existed originally under another title; it received its 
actual name after the foundation of the city of 
Amadia. In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
it was subdi\’ided into three dioceses: Amadia, 
Zakho, and Akra. On 10 June, 1895, the Dioceses of 
Amadia and Akra w^ere pro\dsionally united; the 
bishop resides sometimes in one, sometimes in the 
other of these two small towns, or even in Araden. 
Amadia is the principal garrison town of the vilayet 
of Mossoul, about fifty miles north of this city. It 
has 5,000 inhabitants, of whom 2,500 are Mussulmans, 
Kurds for the most part, 1,900 Jews, 1,600 Chaldeans. 
The Dominicans of Mossoul have a summer resi- 
dence there. Within the limits of the diocese the 
great majority of inhabitants are Kurdish Mussul- 
mans, mingled with a certain number of Jews. The 
Christians, all Chaldeans, number 6,000, of whom 

3.000 are Catholics and 3,000 Nestorians. The 
Catholics have 14 parishes, 16 churches, 13 priests, 
6 schools for boys. In Amadia the Protestant 
missionaries have many missions with schools. 
Akra is another principal garrison town of the same 
vilayet (province). It is beautifully situated on 
the flank of Cliindar, with 4,700 inhabitants, of whom 
4,050 are Mussulman Kurds, 300 Jews, 250 Chris- 
tians, Chaldeans or Jacobites. The Chaldeans 
have a church and school; the Jacobites have a 
chapel, hollowed out of the rock. Zebhar, or Zibar, 
which name is sometimes joined to the episcopal 
title of Akra, is another garrison post. In the Diocese 
of Akra the greater part of the population is com- 
posed of Kurdish Mussulmans. There are also a 
small number of Jews, some Jacobites, some Chaldean 
Nestorians grouped in the 11 villages, and, finally, 

1.000 Chaldean Catholics. The last have 13 parishes, 

12 churches, 8 priests, 2 schools for boys. The 
above figures are those given by J. B. Chabot, in his 
“Etat religieux des dioceses formant le patriarcat 
chald^en de Babylone’^ in the “Revue de FOrient 
Chr4tien” (Paris, 1896), I, 449-450. The “Missiones 
Catholicae” (Rome, 1895), 612, gives the following 
figures: Amadia, 2,000 Chaldeans, 15 parishes, 5 
secular priests, 5 regulars, 1 school (at Araden); 
Akra, 2,000 Chaldean families, 8 churches, 6 priests. 
A. Battandier, “Annuaire pontif. cathol.^’ (Paris, 
1904), 269, indicates 5,000 Chaldeans for both dio- 
ceses, of whom 1,000 are for Akra; 17 parishes, 22 
secular priests, 4 regulars. S. Petkipes. 

Amalarius of Metz, a liturgical writer, b. at 
Metz, in the last quarter of the eighth century; 
d. about 850. He was formerly considered a differ- 
ent personage from Amalarius of Treves (Trier), but 
of late, owing to the researches of Dom Morin, the 
opinion seems to prevail that about 811, Amalarius 
of Metz became Bishop of Treves, which diocese he 
relinquished after two years to act as envoy to 
Constantinople. Hence he is regarded as author 


of the works once attributed to Amalarius of Treves. 
He was for some time a disciple of Alcuin. After 
returning to France from Constantinople, he would 
appear to have assisted at important synods held 
at Aix-la-Chapelle and Paris. Later, he was sent 
by Louis le Debonnaire as ambassador to Gregory IV 
at Rome, this being probably his second visit to the 
Eternal City. Later, he governed the Diocese of 
Lyons during the exile of Agobard, and there tried 
to introduce his new antiphonary, but met with 
strong opposition from the deacon Florus. "When 
Agobard was restored to his see, both he and Florus 
attacked the writings of Amalarius and succeeded 
in having him censured at a synod held at Kiersy in 
838 for his opinion concerning the signification of the 
parts of the divided Host at Mass. Finally Amala- 
rius was involved in the theological controversies on 
predestination raised by Gottschalk. The date of 
his death has not been determined with certainty, 
but it must have been shortly after the year 850. 
The works of Amalarius treat chiefly of liturgical 
subjects. His most important and also his longest 
treatises are entitled “De ecclesiasticis oflficiis” and 
“De ordine antiphonarii”. The former is divided 
into four books, in which without observing a strict, 
logical order he treats of the Mass, the Office, differ- 
ent benedictions, ordinations, vestments, etc., giv- 
ing an explanation of the various formularies and 
ceremonies rather than a scientific exposition of the 
liturgy. The first book explains the liturgical sea- 
sons and feasts from Septuagesima to Pentecost and 
especially the ceremonies of Holy Week. The second 
book treats of the times for conferring Holy Orders, 
of the different orders in the Church and of the 
liturgical vestments. The third book contains a 
few preliminary chapters on bells, the choir, etc., a 
treatise on the different parts of the Mass celebrated 
pontifieally according to the Roman Rite, and some 
chapters on special subjects, e. g. Advent, the Mass 
for the Dead, etc. The fourth book deals principally 
with the Divine Office, explaining its integral parts 
and the offices peculiar to certain liturgical seasons 
or feast days, but it contains a few supplementary 
chapters on obsequies for the dead and on subjects 
already treated. In the “De ordine antiphonarii ” 
he explains the arrangement of the Divine Office and 
the variations for the different feasts, and considers 
in particular the origin and meaning of the antiphons 
and responses; indeed in this wmrk he would seem 
a commentator on his own antiphonary compiled 
from the antiphonaries of Rome and Metz, and a 
defender of his method of composition. His “Ec- 
logse de officio missse” contains a description of 
pontifical Mass according to the Roman Rite and a 
mystical explanation of the different parts of the 
Mass. Several letters of Amalarius dealing with 
liturgical subjects have also been preserved. Dom 
Morin denies the authenticity of the letter of Amal- 
arius in response to certain questions of Charlemagne 
concerning baptism, as well as the “Forma institu- 
tionis canonicorum et sanctimonialium”, which is a 
collection of rules taken from the decrees of councils 
and works of the Fathers, for clerics and nuns living 
in community. Unfortunately his antiphonary and 
also his “Embolis“ have not been preserved. 

Amalarius seems to have had a strong liking for 
liturgical studies, a liking which was stimulated and 
fostered by his master Alcuin. His travels to the 
East gave him considerable information concerning 
the Oriental rites, but his stay in Rome appears to 
have imbued him with a deep love for the Roman 
liturgy and to have greatly influenced his liturgical 
work. There he made a special study of rubrics 
and Roman customs; he inquired diligently of 
Theodore, the archpriest of the basilica of St. Peter, 
concerning the formularies and ceremonies there in 
use, and even sought to obtain copies of the liturgical 
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books to bring to France. Living just at this time 
when the liturgy was changing, when the fusion of 
the Roman and Gallican uses was taking place, he 
exercised a remarkable influence in introducing the 
present composite liturgy, which has finally sup- 
planted the ancient Roman Rite. He sought to 
carry out the desire of the Emperor to introduce 
the "Roman liturgy in order to obtain uniformity, 
but at the same time, like Alcuin and other liturgists 
of his age, he combined vhth the Roman whatever 
he deemed worth preserving in the Gallican Rite, as 
may be easily seen in his commentary on his own 
antiphonary. The chief merit of his works consists 
in the fact that they have preserved much accurate 
and valuable information on the state of the liturgy 
at the beginning of the ninth century, so that a 
comparison may easily be made between it and the 
present liturgy to determine what changes have 
occurred and to trace the development that has taken 
place. The most serious defect in his writings is an 
excessive mysticism which led him to seek far- 
fetched and even absurd symbolical origins and 
meanings for liturgical formulas and ceremonies, 
but the fault may be in a measure excused since it 
was common to all liturgical writers of that time. 
He may also have used more liberty in composing, 
changing, and transposing liturgical texts than ec- 
clesiastical authority in later ages would permit, 
when the necessity of unity in the liturgy was more 
imperatively felt. In spite of these faults he exer- 
cised great influence on the development of the 
present Roman liturgy and his works are very use- 
ful for the study of the history of the Latin liturgies. 

P. L., CV, 815; XCIX, 887; articles by Morix, intheiEe- 
vite Benedictine (1891-92-94); Debroise in Diet, d'arch. chrii. 
(Pans, 1904), I, 1323; B.^tifpol, History of the Roman Bre- 
viary, tr. by Bayley (New York, 1898), 90; Strebeb in 
Kirchenlex., I, 672; Sirmond, Opera varia (Paris, 1696), IV; 
S. 4 lHRB, Der Liiurgiker Amalarius (Dresden, 1893). 

J. F. Goggin. 


Amalberga, Saint, otherwise Amelia, was related 
in some way to Pepin of Landen. Whether she was 
sister or niece, the Bollandists are not sure. She was 
married to Witger and became the mother of three 
saints, Gudila, Reinelda, and Emembertus. The 
Norman chroniclers speak of her as twice married, 
which seems to be erroneous. Nor are Pharailda 
and Ermelende admitted by the Bollandists to have 
been her children. She and her husband ultimately 
withdrew from the world, he becoming a monk, and 
she a nun. There is very great confusion in the 
records of this saint, and of a virgin who came a 
century after. To add to the difficiflty a third St. 
Amalberga, also a virgin, appears in the twelfth 
century. The first two are celebrated simultaneously 
on 10 July. 

Acta SS.^ Ill, July. T. J. CAMPBELL. 


Amalberga, Saint, a virgin, very much revered 
in Belgium, who is said to have been sought in mar- 
riage by Charles, afterwards Charlemagne. Con- 
tinually repulsed, Charles finally attempted to carry 
her off by force, but though he broke her arm in 
the struggle he was unable to move her from the 
altar before which she had prostrated herself. The 
royal lover was forced to abandon his suit, and left 
her in peace. Many miracles are attributed to her, 
among others the cure of Charles, who was stricken 
with illness because of the mdeness with which he 
had treated the saint. She died 10 July, in her 
thirty-first year, five years after Charles had as- 
cended the throne. 

Acta SS., Ill, July. m t r. 

T. J. Campbell. 


Amalec (Amalecites in Douay Vers. ; or Amalek, 
Amalekites) a people remembered chiefly as the 
most hated of all the enemies of Israel, and tradi- 
tionally reputed among the fiercest of Bedouin tribes. 
I, Origin. — According to a widely accepted inter- 


pretation of Gen., xxxvi, 10-12, their descent is to 
be traced from Amalec, son of Eliphaz and grand- 
son of Esau, and ultimately therefore from Abraham; 
which account is credited by most modern scholars 
in so far as it indicates the Arabian origin of the 
Amalecites and a racial affinity with the Hebrews. 
The Amalec of Gen., xxxvi, 12, however, is not 
stated to be the ancestor of the Amalecites, though 
the main purpose of the context, wRich gives the 
origin of various Arabian tribes, favours th^at view; 
but against it is the earlier account of Gen., xiv, 
which can only be fairly interpreted to mean that 
the Amalecites, instead of being descended from 
Abraham, were already a distinct tribe in his day, 
when they were defeated at Cades (Kadesh) by 
Chodorlahomor (Chedorlaomer), King of the Elam- 
ites. This evidence of their antiquity would be 
confirmed by the more probable interpretation of 
those who regard the obscure prophecy of Balaam, 
concerning “Amalec, the first of the nations’' as 
indicating, not their greatness, but their age, relative 
to the other nations mentioned in the oracle. No 
light on the origin of the Amalecites can be gathered 
from other than biblical sources; the Arabian tra- 
ditions are late and add nothing trustworthy to the 
biblical data; and though it happens that nearly 
every passage of Scripture concerning their origin 
is subjected by competent scholars to different, and 
at times, even contradictory, interpretations, little 
doubt is entertained that the Amalecites were of 
Arabian stock and of greater antiquity than the 
Israelites. The belief in their Arabic descent is 
confirmed by their mode of life and place of dwelling. 

II. Seat. — The Amalecites were nomadic and 
warlike and their name is consequently connected 
in the Bible with various regions. Their original 
home, however, as appears from I K., xxvii, 8, was 
in the desert to the south and southwest of Judea, 
which stretches to the border of Egypt and to the 
foot of Mt. Sinaij and is now called Et Tih; a region 
too arid for cultivation, but fertile enough to afford 
excellent pasture. This indication of I K., xxvii, 8, 
is confirmed by other passages. It was in this 
desert, at Cades, that they suffered defeat from 
Chodorlahomor (Gen., xiv); here, farther to the 
south, at Raphidim, near the foot of Mt. Sinai, they 
offered opposition to Moses (Ex., xvii); here Saul 
attacked them (I K., xv), and here the last remnant 
of them perished under Ezechias (I Par.^ iv, 43). 
But they were not always confined to the desert; 
they pushed farther north and in Moses’s time some 
of them, at least, are found within the borders of 
Palestine, and frustrated the attempt of the Israel- 
ites to enter the country from the south (Num., xiii). 
Twice our present Hebrew text shows them even 
as far north as the territory of Ephraim (Judges, v, 
14; xii, 15); but in both cases there seems to be a 
faulty reading in the Hebrew, which allows us, 
therefore, to dispense with the habitual specula- 
tions, based on these texts, regarding the great 
expansion and varying fortunes of the Amalecites 
and their puzzling possession of Mount Ephraim. 
(See commentaries of Moore and Lagrange on 
Judges, and Moore’s Hebrew text of Judges in 
Paul Haupt’s polychrome Bible.) Nomads and 
possessors of the Sinaitic peninsula, the Amalecites 
necessarily came into contact, and almost inevitably 
into conflict, with the Israelites. 

III. Amalec anb Israel Under Moses. — Their 
first meeting took place in the first year of the 
wandering, after Israel came out of Egypt, and was 
of such a nature that Israel then conceived a hatred 
of the Amalecites that outlasted their extermination 
under King Ezechias, many centuries later. The 
first encounter was at Raphidim, where the Israelites 
xuider Moses had encamped on their way to Mount 
Sinai; in the desert home, therefore, of the Amale- 
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cites. Moses, putting Josue in command, went up 
to the top of a hill, with Aaron and Hur, and it was 
on this occasion that the fortune of battle was de- 
cided by ‘‘the rod of God" held in the hands of 
Moses, Israel prevailing while his hands upheld the 
rod, Amalec when they dropped, the victory finally 
going to the Israelites (Ex., xvii). There is little in 
this account of Exodus to show why the Amalecites 
should be singled out to incur the special animosity 
of the Israelites, yet it concludes with the decree of 
Jehovah that He will destroy the memory of Amalec 
from under heaven, and that His hand will be against 
Amalec from generation to generation, Amalec, how- 
ever, was the aggressor (ibid., S); though it must 
be borne in mind that the Israelites had invaded 
their country. The reason for Israel’s hatred, 
which is wanting in this historical account, may be 
supplied from the later (and hortatory^) account 
given in Deut., xxv, where it is incidentally stated 
that the head of Amalec’s offending lay in his cruel 
and treacherous attack, by which he disregarded the 
laws of Bedouin hospitality, which wns an affront to 
God as well as to man. Instead of showing ordinary 
humanity to the feeble stragglers of the Israelite 
army, “spent with hunger and labour", they ruth- 
lessly slew them. Now, “according to the rules of 
ancient Arabian hospitality, and with some sense 
of God, the Amalecites ought to have spared, and 
indeed, rather assisted, those who lagged behind, 
unfit for battle. That they did the contrary was 
inhuman and barbarous" (Dillman). Cruelty such 
as this was considered to render a tribe unfit for 
existence; so hatred of the Amalecites, even imto 
extermination, was enjoined upon the Israelites as a 
religious duty. Even apart, however, from this 
cruelty, rivalry between the two tribes was almost 
inevitable, as Amalec could not be ejected to 
regard with complacency Israel’s invasion of his 
rich pasture-lands. 

No further molestation from the Amalecites is 
related during the journey of the Israelites to Mt. 
Sinai, or their stay there, or their march to Cades, 
near the southern boundary of Palestine. It was 
from this side that the Israelites first attempted the 
entry into the Promised Land; and here they again 
encountered the Amalecites, at the place where the 
ancestors of the latter had been defeated by Chodor- 
lahomor. Israel had got as far as the wilderness of 
Pharan (Paran) and from there they sent spies into 
Palestine to spy out the peoples there, with their 
lands and cities. The Amalecites were found in the 
south of the country and apparently at the head of 
a confederacy of different tribes, or nations, since 
they soon led a concerted attack on the Israelites; 
but the spies also brought back reports of giants 
living in the land, in comparison with whom, they 
said, “we were in our own sight as grasshoppers; 
and so we were in their sight” (sic Heb. text, Num., 
xiii, 34). These stories of the giants frightened the 
people and “the whole multitude crying wept that 
night”, and they began to murmur and to wish they 
had died in Egypt or in the wilderness, rather than 
be doomed by the Lord to undertake the conquest 
of the land of giants. Moses, Aaron, and Josue con- 
tended against their foolish rebellious spirit, but 
only gained their hatred; and the Lord then passed 
on them the punishment of the forty years’ wander- 
ing, decreeing that none of them should enter the 
Promised Land. This grieving the people exceed- 
ingly, they determined to go up into the land and 
attack the Amalecites and the Chanaanites. But 
Moses forbade it, prophesying evil because the Lord 
was not with them. They presumed, nevertheless, 
to go up, though Moses would not accompany them, 
arvd they met the fate foretold; the Amalecites, 
with their allies, attacking them with considerable 
daughter and driving them as far as Horma (Num., 


xiv, 45). The subsequent history of the Amalecites 
during the time of Moses is obscure. Their destruc- 
tion is foretold by Balaam in his famous oracle 
uttered on the top of Phogor, wdiile he viewed the 
nations around. “And when he saw Amalec he 
took up his parable and said: ‘Amalec, the first of 
nations, thy latter end shall be destruction,’ ” a 
prophecy (whatever be its date) which shows at 
least that Amalec once held an important place 
among the Semitic tribes or nations surrounding 
Israel (Num., xxiv). The fulfilment of this prophecy 
is enjoined upon the Israelites by Moses in a farew^ell 
discourse as a sacred duty. “When they shall have 
established peace with all other peoples, then shall 
they blot out the remembrance of Amalec from under 
heaven: see thou forget it not” (Deut., xxv, 19). 
And if this seem an inhuman command, let us remem- 
ber the prevailing sentiment that the Amalecites 
were “inhuman and barbarous; a people with such 
evil customs deserves no mercy”; for it is a question 
of national life or death. It is plain, however, that 
we are far from the Sermon on the Mount. 

IV. Period of the Judges. — Under Josue, 
Israel, entering Palestine from the east, did not come 
in contact wnth the Amalecites, but was kept busy 
with other enemies, whose territories they were 
endeavouring to capture. As soon, however, as 
the Israelites were well established in Palestine, 
the old enmity became active again. When Eglon, 
King of Moab, went up against Israel, he was joined 
by the Amalecites and Ammonites as allies, and 
together they subdued the Israelites; and the 
Israelites remained in subjection for fourteen years 
till, through the cunning and treachery of Aod 
(Ehud) the Benjamite, King Eglon met his tragic 
death (Judges, iii). Petty warfare betw'-een the 
Amalecites and the Israelites was incessant during 
a good part of the period of the Judges, The Israel- 
ites had by this time become an agricultural people, 
while the Amalecites remained Bedouin, ancf made 
frequent incursions into the land of their enemy and 
destroyed their crops and cattle (Judges, vi). On 
one occasion, they accompanied the Madianites on 
an invasion of Palestine, forming an almost innumer- 
able host; they were unexpectedly attacked at 
night by Gedeon and 300 picked men, and through 
panic (and perhaps distrust) turned the sword on one 
another and fled, with Gedeon in pursuit (Judges, vii). 

V. SAUL.-r-This defeat of the Amalecites, it seems, 
had the effect of quieting them for many years, for 
they are not heard of again till the early days of 
Saul. Saul began his reign by vigorous military 
operations, waging war, with gxeat success, against 
“enemies on every side”; among them, the Amale- 
cites, who had been harassing the Israelites (I K., 
xiv, 48). Then came the prophet Samuel and re- 
minded Saul of Amalec’s old dffence and God’s 
decree of extermination. The prophet’s words made 
it clear (xv, 1-3) that no enemy was hated like 
Amalec and that his extermination was regarded as 
a religious duty, imposed by God. All, man, woman, 
child, and beast, were to be destroyed and Israel 
was to covet none of Amalec’s possessions for spoils. 
Saul proceeded to carry out this injunction, and its 
character as special punishment upon the Amale- 
cites is emphasized by his mercy to the Cinite (Ken- 
ites). Saul invaded the territory of the Amalecites 
to the south of Palestine and smote them from 
Hevila in the extreme east, to Sur near the border 
of Egypt — a campaign of unusual magnitude — and 
put all to the sword, — men, women, and children — > 
except the King, Agag, whom he took alive, and the 
best of the animals, which he reserved for sacrifice. 
For this disobedience in sparing Agag and the best 
of the flocks and herds, Saul was rejected in the name 
of God by Samuel who hewed down Agag in his 
presence; from that day his fortune changed, and 
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when, after SamuePs death, Saul consulted his spirit 
in the cave at Endor, he was told that he was re- 
jected because he had not executed the fierce wrath 
of God upon Amalec (Newman’s sermon, “Wilful- 
ness the Sin of Saul”). It was an Amalecite who 
claimed, untruthfully, it seems (II K., i,with I K., 
xxxi), to have given King Saul his death-blow. 
While still a fugitive from Saul, David was bringing 
nearer to its climax the extermination of the doomed 
race. He was in the service of Achis, King of Geth, 
in the land of the Philistines, near therefore to 
Amalecite territory. Wdth his ovm men, and soldiers 
borrowed from Achis, he raided the Amalecites and 
inflicted great slaughter, sparing not a soul (I K., 
xxvii). The Amalecites retaliated, during the 
absence of David and Achis, by burning Siceleg 
(Ziklag), a city which Achis had given to David, and 
carrjnng off all its inhabitants, including two wives 
of David. David pursued and overtook the enemy 
in the midst of feast and revel, recovered all the spoil 
and captives, and slew all the Amalecites except 
400 young men who escaped on camels (xxx). This 
slaughter broke the power of the Amalecites and 
drove them back to their desert home; there a 
miserable remnant of them lingered on till the days 
of Ezechias, tenth successor of David, when a band 
of 500 Simeonites sufficed to exterminate, to the 
last man, Israel’s fiercest foe (I Par., iv, 42, 43). 
Thus on Mount Seir was fulfilled the doom passed 
on them by Moses and Balaam about six hundred 
years earlier. Their name occurs no more except 
in Ps. Ixxxii (reputed by many to be of the Macha- 
bean period) where the use cannot be taken as an 
historical datum, but is rather poetical, applied to 
Israel’s traditional enemies. The Eg3^tian and 
Assyrian discoveries have as yet disclosed no mention 
of Amalec. The Bible is our only witness, and its 
testimony, though sifted and questioned in regard 
to many details, particularly in the accounts of the 
battles at Raphidim and Cades, and the marvellous 
victory of Gedeon, has been accepted in the main as 
a reliable account. 

Thomas in Vig., Diet, de I'x Bible; Macphersok in Hast., 
Diet, of the Bible; Jewish Encyclopedia, a. v. Amalek; Com- 
mentaries, Dillman and Delitzsch on Genesis; Dillman on 
Numbers. 

John F. Fenlon. 

Amalfi, The Archdiocese of, directly depend- 
ent on the Holy See, has its seat at Amalfi, not 
far from Naples. This was a populous city be- 
tw-een the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
An independent republic from the seventh cen- 
tury until 1075, it rivalled Pisa and Genoa in 
its domestic prosperity and maritime importance. 
A prey to the Normans who encamped in the south 
of Italy, it became one of their principal posts. 
The Emperor Lothair, fighting in favour of Pope 
Innocent II against King Roger of Sicily, who 
sided with the Antipope Anacletus, took him prisoner 
in 1133, assisted by forty-six Pisan ships. The city 
was sacked, and Lothair claimed as part of the booty 
a copy of the Pandects of Justinian which was found 
there. But the early beginnings of Amalfi are very 
obscure; it is not known when it was founded, or 
w’hen Christianity reached it. That it was early 
is a reasonable conjecture, considering the facilities 
for communication with the East which the South of 
Italy possessed. The first positive indication that 
Amalfi was a Christian community, however, is 
supplied by Gregory the Great, who, writing in Jan- 
uary, 596, to the Subdeacon Antemius, his legate 
and administrator in Campania, or(lered him to 
constrain within a monastery Primenus, Bishop of 
Amalfi, because he did not remain in his diocese, 
but roamed about (Reg., V, xiv; cf. Jaff6, RR.PP., 
1403). Amalfi was founded by Primenus in a. d. 596; 
the regular list of bishops began in 829; it was raised 


to an archbishopric by John XV in 987. In 1206, 
after the completion of the cathedral of St. Andrew, 
the body of the Apostle of that name, patron of 
Amalfi, was brought there from Constantinople by 
Pietro, cardinal of Capua, an Amalfian. There are 
about 36,000 inhabitants, 54 parishes, and 279 secu- 
lar priests. Amalfi occupied a high position in 
medieval architecture; its cathedral of San Andrea, 
of the eleventh century, the campanile, the convent 
of the Capuccini, founded by Cardinal Capuanor, 
richly represent the artistic movement prevailing 
in Southern Italy at the time of the Normans, with 
its tendency to blend the Byzantine style with the 
forms and sharp lines of the northern architecture. 

In medieval culture Amalfi vindicated a worthy 
place for herself, especially by flourishing schools 
of law and mathematics. Flavio Gioia, who made 
the first mariner’s compasses known to Europe, is 
said to be a native of Amalfi. But Gioia was not the 
inventor of the compass, which was invented in the 
East and brought to Europe by the Arabs. In hon- 
our of Charles II, a Capetian king then ruling Naples, 
Gioia put a fleur-de-lis instead of an N, to indicate 
the north. 

Capelletti, Le chiese d’lialia (Venice, 1866), XX, 601; 
Gams, Series episcop. Eccles. cathol. (Ratisbon, 1873); Pansa, 
I storm dell’ aniica repvhhca di Amalfi (Naples, 1724); Schipa, 
La cronaca Amalfitana. 

Ernesto Buonaiuti. 

Amalric, Abbot of Citeaux. See Albigenses. 

Amalric I-IV, Kings of Jerusalem. See Jeru- 
salem. 

Amalric of Bena. See Amalricians. 

Amalricians (Lat., Almarici, Amauriani), an 
heretical sect founded towards the end of the twelfth 
century, by Amaury de B^ne or de Chartres (Lat., 
Almaricus, Amalricus, Amauricus), a cleric and pro- 
fessor in the University of Paris, who died between 
1204 and 1207. The Amalricians, like their founder, 
professed a species of pantheism, maintaining, as the 
fundamental principle of their system, that God and 
the universe are one; that God is everything and 
eve]^thing is God. This led them, naturally, to the 
denial of Transubstantiation, the confounding of good 
and evil — since good and sinful acts, so called, are 
equally of God — and to the consequent rejection of 
the laws of morality. They held, besides, peculiar 
views on the Trinity, distinguishing three periods in 
the Divine economy with regard to man; the reign 
of the Father, become incarnate in Abraham, which 
lasted until the coming of Christ; the reign of the Son, 
become incarnate in Mary, which had endured until 
their own time; and the reign of the Holy Ghost, 
which, taking its beginning from the dawn of the 
twelfth century, was to last until the end of time. 
Unlike the Father and the Son, the Holy Ghost was 
to become incarnate, not merely in one individual of 
mankind, but in every member of the human race. 
Moreover, as the Old Law had lost its efficacy at the 
coming of Christ, so, in their day, the^ law of the 
Gospel was to be supplanted by the interior guidance 
of the Holy Ghost, indwelling in each human soul. 
In consequence of this they rejected the sacraments 
as obsolete and useless. Those in whom the Holy 
Spirit had already taken up His abode were called 
“the spiritualized”, and were supposed to be already 
enjoying the life of the Resurrection. The signs of 
this interior illumination were the rejection of faith 
and hope, as tending to keep the soul in darkness, and 
the acceptance, in their place, of the light of positive 
knowledge. It followed from this, that in knowledge 
and the acquisition of new truths consisted their 
paradise; wMle ignorance, which meant adherence 
to the old order of things, was their substitute for 
hell. 

The Amalricians, though including within their 
ranks many priests and clerics, succeeded for some 
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time in propagating their errors without being de- 
tected by the ecclesiastical authorities. At length, 
through the efforts of Peter, Bishop of Paris, and the 
Chevalier Guerin, an ad\iser of the king, to both 
of whom secret information of the affair had been 
given, the inner workings of the sect were laid bare, 
and the principals and proselytes were arrested. In 
the year 1210 a council of bishops and doctors of 
the University of Paris assembled to take measures 
for the punishment of the offenders. The ignorant 
converts, including many women, were pardoned. 
Of the principals, four were condemned to imprison- 
ment for life. Ten others, priests and clerics, who 
had obstinately refused to retract their errors, after 
being publicly degraded, were delivered to the secular 
authority and suffered the penalty of death by fire. 
Five years later (1215) the writings of Aristotle, 
which had been distorted by the sectaries in support 
of their heresy, were forbidden to be read either in 
public or in private. Regarding the scope of this 
prohibition see Paris, University of. 

Amaury himself, though dead some years, did not 
escape the penalty of his heresy. Besides being in- 
cluded in the condemnation of his disciples, in the 
council of 1210 special sentence of excommunication 
was pronounced against him, and his bones 'were ex- 
humed from their resting-place and cast into uncon- 
secrated ground. His doctrine was again con- 
demned by Pope Innocent III in the Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215) “as insanity rather than heresy”, 
and Pope Honorius III condemned (1225) the work 
of Scotus Erigena, “De Divisione Naturae”, from 
-which Amaury was supposed to have derived the 
beginnings of his heresy. 

Chollet ia Diet de thiol, cath., s. v.; Denifle, Chartu- 
Inrium, I, 70, 107; Bjsumker, Ein Traktat gegen die A. in 
Jahrb. f. Phil. u. spek. Theol. (1893); Ueberweg, Geach. d. 
Phil. (9th ed.), II, 222; De Wulf, Hist, de la philosophic 
mediivalc (Louvain, 19051. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Amalricus Augerii, a church-historian of the 
fourteenth century, and member of the Augustinian 
Order. He was a doctor of the University of Mont- 
pellier, prior of a monastery of his Order, and chaplain 
to Urban V, 1362. He was a man of great learning, 
especially in church history. His chief work is the 
“Actus Rom. Pontificum”, extending in alphabetical 
order from St, Peter to the year 1321, and edited, 
chronologically, in Eecard, “Script, medii aevi”, II, 
1641-1824. 

Keller in Kirchenlex., s. v. FrANCIS W . Grey. 

Amandus, Saint, one of the great apostles of 
Flanders; b. near Nantes, in France, about the end 
of the sixth century. He was, apparently, of noble 
extraction. When a youth of twenty, he fled from 
his home and became a monk near Tours, resisting 
all the efforts of his family to withdraw him from 
his mode of life. Following what he regarded as 
divine inspiration, he betook himself to Bourges, 
where under the direction of St. Austregisile, the 
bishop of the city, he remained in solitude for fifteen 
years, living in a cell and subsisting on bread and 
water. After a pilgrimage to Rome, he was con- 
secrated in France as a missionary bishop at the age 
of thirty-three. At the request of Clotaire II, he 
began first to evangelize the inhabitants of Ghent, 
who were then degraded idolaters, and afterwards 
extended his work throughout all Flanders, suffering 
persecution, and undergoing great hardship but 
achieving nothing, until the miracle of restoring to 
life a criminal who had been hanged, changed the 
feelings of the people to reverence and affection and 
brought many converts to the faith. Monasteries 
at Ghent and Mt. Blandin were erected. They 
were the first monuments to the Faith in Belgium. 
Returning to France, in 630, he incurred the enmity 
of King Dagobert, whom he had endeavoured to 
recall from a sinful life, and was expelled from the 


kingdom. Dagobert afterwards entreated him to 
return, asked pardon for the wTong done, and re- 
quested him to be tutor of the heir to the throne. 
The danger of living at court prompted the Saint to 
refuse the honour. His next apostolate was among 
the Slavs of the Danube, but it met with no success, 
and we find him then in Rome, reporting to the pope 
what results had been achieved. 

While returning to France he is said to have calmed 
a storm at sea. He was made Bishop of Maastricht 
about the year 649, but unable to repress the dis- 
orders of the place, he appealed to the Pope, Martin I, 
for instructions. The reply traced his plan of action 
with regard to fractious clerics, and also contained 
information about the Monothelite heresy, which 
w^as then desolating the East. Amandus w^as also 
commissioned to convoke councils in Neustria and 
Austrasia in order to have the decrees wffich had 
been passed at Rome read to the bishops of Gaul, 
who in turn commissioned him to bear the acts of 
their councils to the Sovereign Pontiff. He availed 
himself of this occasion to obtain his release from 
the bishopric of Maastricht, and to resume his wmrk 
as a missionary. It w'as at this time that he entered 
into relations with the family of Pepin of Landen, 
and helped St. Gertrude and St. Itta to establish 
their famous monastery of Nivelles. Thirty years 
before he had gone into the Basque country to 
preach, but had met wdth little success. He w^as 
now requested by the inhabitants to return, and 
although seventy years old, he undertook the wmrk 
of evangelizing them and appears to have banished 
idolatry from the land. Returning again to his 
country, he founded several monasteries, on one 
occasion at the risk of his life. Belgium especially 
boasts many of his foundations. Dagobert made 
great concessions to him for his various establish- 
ments. He died in his monastery of Elnon, at the 
age of ninety. His feast is kept 6 February. 

Acta SS., Feb., II; Butler, Lives of the Saints, 6 Feb.; 
Maclear in Diet, of Christ. Biog. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Amasia (Amasea), a titular see and metropolis of 
Pontus in Asia Minor on the river Iris, now Amasiah. 
Its episcopal list dates from the third century (Gams, 
I, 442). It was the birthplace of the geographer 
Strabo, who has left us a striking description of his 
native city, in -a deep and extensive gorge over which 
rose abruptly a lofty rock, “steep on all sides and 
descending abruptly to the river”. It was famous 
in antiq^uity for its rock-cisterns, reached by galleries, 
of whicn some traces remain; also for the tombs of 
the ancient kings of Pontus hewn in the solid rock. 

Lequien, Oriens Christianus (1740), I, 521-532; Van 
Lennep, Travels in Asia Minor (London, 1870), I, 86-106. 

Amastris (now Amasserah or Samastro), a titular 
see of Paphlagonia in Asia Minor, on a peninsula 
jutting into the Black Sea. Its episcopal list dates 
from the third century (Gams, I, 454). It is men- 
tioned by Homer (Iliad, II, 8^), was a flourishing 
town in the time of Trajan (98-117), and was of some 
importance until the seventh century of our era. 

Lequien, Oriens Christ. (1740), I, 561-566; Smith, Diet, 
of Greek and Roman Geogr., I, 118. 

Amat, Thaddeus, second Bishop of Monterey and 
Los Angeles, California, U. S., b. 31 December, 1810, 
at Barcelona, Spain; d. at Los Angeles, California, 
12 May, 1878. He joined the Lazarists in early 
manhood and was ordained a priest at the house of 
that Congregation in Paris, in 1838. He came to 
the United States in 1838 and worked in the missions 
in Louisiana. He was master of novices in the 
houses of the Lazarists in Missouri and Philadelphia 
in 1841-47, and on the promotion of Bishop Ale- 
many of Monterey to be Archbishop of San Francisco, 
Father Amat was named to succeed him. He was 
consecrated Bishop of the diocese in Rome, 12 March, 
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1854. There were seventeen priests in the diocese 
then' to care for the spiritual needs of a very mixed 
population largely of Spanish origin. The opening 
of the mining era of the early fifties brought a large 
accession of other settlers, and Bishop Amat, visiting 
Europe to obtain additional aid for his diocese, 
brought back Lazarist priests and Sisters of Charity 
with him. He was given permission by the Holy 
See, in 1859, to call himself Bishop of Los Angeles, 
and changed his residence to that city. There, 
under his inspiration, the Lazarists opened St. Vin- 
cent’s College and the Franciscan Brothers took 
charge of the parochial schools. The Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary were also introduced. 
A serious spinal affection forced Bishop Amat to 
ask for a coadjutor and his vicar-general, the Rev. 
Francis Mora, was so consecrated 3 Aug., 1873. He 
had begun a new cathedral and lived to see it dedi- 
cated 9 April, 1876. When he died, at the age of 
sixty-seven, the progress of the diocese under his 
jurisdiction was indicated in the increase to 51 priests, 
32 churches, 15 chapels, and 32 stations, 6 acade- 
mies and substantial parochial schools, asylums, and 
other charitable institutions- 

Shea, Hist, of Cath. Church xn V . S. (New York 1904); 
Retjss, Biog. Cyclo. of the Cath. Hierarchy of the U. S. (Mil- 
waukee, WiS., 1898). -n Tir 

Thomas F. Meehan. 

Amathus, name of two titular sees, one in Syria, 
suffragan of Apameia, with an episcopal list known 
from 449 to 536; the other on the southern coast of 
Cyprus, whose episcopal list reaches from the fourth 
century to 787. The latter place was one of the most 
ancient Phoenician settlements on the island, and 
long maintained the customs and character of an 
Oriental town. It was famous for the worship of 
Aphrodite and Adonis, also of the Tyrian god Mel- 
kart. The great wheat-fields and rich mines of the 
Cypriot city were celebrated in antiquity (Ovid, 
Met., X, 220). . « . 

Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Geogr., 1, 118; Mas Latrie, 
Trisor de chronol. (Paris, 1895), 1894. 


Amaury I-IV, Kings of Jerusalem. See Jeru- 
salem. 

Azaazones, (or Manaos) Diocese of, a South 
American diocese, dependent on San Salvador of 
Bahia. Amazonas, the largest of the states of 
Brazil, lies south of British Guiana, Venezuela, and 
Columbia, and between Peru on the west and Par^ 
on the east. It has an area of 732,250 square miles, 
and in 1900, had a population of only 207,600. 
ManSos, the captal, is its chief port. Amazonas was 
once a part of Pard but became a state in 1850. 

Erected a see by Leo XIII, 27 April, 1892, it has 
350,000 Catholics, 800 Protestants, 24 parishes, 19 
secular priests, 13 regular priests, 41 churches or 
chapels, and 105 Catholic schools. 

Battandier, Ann. pont. cath. (1906). 

Ambarach, Peter (also called Benedictus and 
Benedetti, these names being the equivalents of the 
Arabic ambarak ‘^blessed”), a Maronite Orientalist, 
b. at Gusta, Syria, June, 1663; d. in Rome, 25 August, 
1742. He was educated by the Jesuits in the Maron- 
ite college in Rome, 1672-85, and on his return to 
Syria in the latter year was ordained priest. Having 
been sent to Rome on business concerning the Maron- 
ite Church, he was requested by Cosmo III de Medici 
to organize an Oriental printing establishment at 
Florence, and then was given the chair of Hebrew 
at Pisa. In 1708 he entered the Society of Jesus. 
ShorIJy after tMs Clement XI appointed him a mem- 
ber of the commission charged to bring out a cor- 
rected edition of the Septuagint. His chief work 
is ah'jedition of the Syriac works of St. Ephrem with 
Latin translation, of which, however, he had only 


published two volumes when death overtook^ him; 
the third was completed by Stephen Assemani. 
SoMMERVOGEL, Bib. de la c. de Jesus (Paris, 1890), I, 1295. 

F. Bechtel. 

Ambition, the undue craving for honour. An- 
ciently in Rome the candidates for office were ac- 
customed to go about {amhire) soliciting votes. This 
striving for popular favour was spoken of as am- 
hitio. Honour is the manifestation of a certain 
reverence for a person because of the W’orth or as- 
semblage of good qualities which that person is 
deemed to have. The excessive desire of distinction 
is of course a sin, not because it is wrong in itself 
to wish to have the respect or consideration of others, 
but because it is assumed that this quest is conducted 
without proper regard to the mandates of sound 
reason. This deordination in the desire of, or search 
for, honour may come about chiefly in three ways. 
(1) One may want this exhibition of homage for 
some merit which he really does not possess. (2) A 
man may permit himself to forget that the thing or 
things, whatever they may be, which are thought to 
deserve the testimony of others, are not his in fee 
simple, but God’s, and that the credit therefore be- 
longs primarily to God. (3) A person may be so 
absorbed in the display of esteem for, or deference 
towards, himself as to fail to employ the particular 
degree of excellence which has evoked it for the wel- 
fare of others (St. Thomas, Summa TheoL, II-TI, Q. 
cxxxi, Art. 1). Ambition as such is not accounted a 
mortal sin; it may become such either because of the 
means it uses to compass its object, as for instance, 
the simoniacal endeavour to obtain an ecclesiastical 
dignity, or because of the harm done to another. 
Ambition operates as a canonical impediment in the 
following circumstances. Those who take their ele- 
vation to a church dignity for granted, and, before 
recehing the requisite formal enabling notice of it, 
by some overt act demean themselves as if their 
election were an accomplished fact, are held to be 
ineligible. The bestowal of the office in this case 
is likewise considered invalid. Those who accept an 
election brought about by an abuse of the secular 
power are also declared ineligible (Corp. Jur. Can. in 
VI Decret., Bk. I, tit. vi, ch. v). 

Joseph F. Delany. 

Ambo (pi. Ambos, or Ambones), a word of Greek 
origin, supposed to signify a mountain or eleva- 
tion; at least Innocent III so understood it, for in 
his work on the Mass (III, xxxiii), after speaking 
of the deacon ascending the ambo to read the 
Gospel, he quotes the following from Isaias (xl,^9): 
'‘Get thee up upon a high mountain, thou that 
bringest good tidings to Sion: lift up thy voice with 
strength”. And in the same connection he also al- 
ludes to Our Blessed Lord preaching from a moun- 
tain: “He went up into a mountain — and opening his 
mouth he taught them” (Matt., v, 1, 2). An ambo 
is an elevated desk or pulpit from which in the 
early churches and basilicas the Gospel and Epistle 
were chanted or read, and all kinds of communica- 
tions were made to the congregation; and sometimes 
the bishop preached from it, as in the case of St. John 
Chrysostom, who, Socrates says, was accustomed 
to mount the ambo to address the people, in order 
to be more distinctly heard (Eccl. Hist., VI, v). 
Originally there was only one ambo in a church, 
placed in the nave, and provided with two flights of 
steps; one from the east, the side towards the altar; 
and the other from the west. From the eastern 
steps the subdeacon, with his face to the altar, 
read the Epistles; and from the western steps the 
deacon, facing the people, read the Gospels. The 
inconvenience of having one ambo soon became 
manifest, and in consequence in many churches 
two ambones were erected. When there were two, 
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they were usually placed one on each side of the 
choir, which was separated from the nave and aisles 
by a low wall. An excellent example of this arrange- 
ment can still be seen in the church of St. Clement 
at Rome. Very often the gospel ambo was provided 
with a permanent candlestick; the one attached to 
the ambo in St. CleraenCs is a marble spiral column, 
richly decorated with mosaic, and terminated by a 
capital twelve feet from the floor. 

Ambones are believed to have taken their origin 




Ambo at St. Clement’s, Rome 


from the raised platform from which the Jewish 
rabbis read the Scriptures to the people, and they 
were first introduced into churches during the fourth 
century, were in univeral use by the ninth, reach- 
ing their full development and artistic beauty in the 
twelfth, and then gradually fell out of use, until in 
the fourteenth century, when they were largely super- 
seded by pulpits. In the Ambrosian Rite (Milan) the 
Gospel is still read from the ambo. They were 
usually built of white marble, enriched with carvings, 
inlays of coloured marbles, Cosmati and glass mosaics. 
The most celebrated ambo was the one erected by 
the Emperor Justinian in the church of Sancta 
Sophia at Constantinople, which is fully described 
by the , contemporary poet, Paulus Silentiarius in 
his work 7r€pi KTio-fidriov. The body of the ambo 
w^ made of various precious metals, inlaid 
with ivory, overlaid with plates of repouss^ silver, 
and further enriched with gildings and bronze. 
The disappearance of this magnificent example of 
Christian art is involved in great obscurity. It was 
probably intact down to the time of the taking of 
Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1203, when it 
was largely shorn of its beauty and wealth. In 
St. Mark’s, at Venice, there is a very peculiar ambo, 
of two stories; from the lower one was read the 
Epistle, and from the upper one the Gospel. This 
form was copied at a later date in what are known 
as “ double-decker ” pulpits. Very interesting exam- 
ples may be seen in many of the Italian basilicas; in 
Ravenna there are a number of the sixth century; 
one of the seventh at Torcello; but the most beautiful 


are in the Roman churches of St. Clement, St. Mary 
in Cosmedin, St. Lawrence, and the Ara Coeli. 

De Fleury, La Messe (Paris, 1S83), III; Revue de I'art 
chrHien (Lille, 1887, 1894); Reusens, L'archeologie chre- 
iienne (Louvain, 1885); Architectural Record (New York); 
Thiers, Dissertation sur les juhes (Paris, 1688); Kraus* 
Geschichte der christlichen Kunst (Freiburg, 1894), I, 233; Le- 
CLERCQ in Diet d'archeologie chrHienne (Paris, 1904), 1, 1330-47. 

Caryl Coleman. 

Ambo, In the Russian and Greek Church. — Its 
use has now practically disappeared in the Roman 
Rite and the only reminder of it in modern churches 
is the pulpit or reading desk. Sometimes two ambos 
'were used, from one of which the Epistle was read 
and from the other the Gospel. Examples of these 
may be seen in the church of St. Clement at Rome 
and the cathedral of St. Mark at Venice. In the 
Russian Orthodox Church the ^ word ambo is now 
applied to two or three semi-circular steps leading 
from the middle of the soleas (or platform immediately 
in front of the iconostasis) to the floor of the church. 
These semi-circular steps are directly in front of the 
royal doors of the iconostasis. In cathedral churches 
in Russia there is also another ambo situated in the 
middle of the nave, upon which the bishop stands 
during certain parts of the pontifical service. In the 
Greek (Hellenic) Orthodox Church the ambo is 
more often in the ancient style, but has been removed 
from the middle to the sides of the church. The 
Greek Liturgy, however, plainly shows that the ambo 
was originally raised and that it was in the middle 
of the church. One of the concluding prayers of 
the Greek Mass is the prayer behind the ambo” 
(eifxi dina-ddfji^ojvos), which is directed by the rubric 
to be said in front of the royal doors outside of the 
iconostasis. In the Greek Catholic (United) Church, 
both in Slavic countries and the United States, the 
ambo is a table standing in front of the royal doors 
of the iconostasis, upon which there are a crucifix and 
two candles. It is used as the ambo and replaces 
• the analogion. Services such as baptisms, con- 
firmations, and marriages are performed at the ambo. 
The Greek Catholic churches of Italy and. Sicily do 
not use the ambo, having apparently followed the 
Roman Rite in its disuse. 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

Amboise, George d’, French cardinal, archbishop, 
and statesman, b. at Chaumont-sur-Loire in 1460; d. 
at Lyons, 25 May, 1510. He was one of the promi- 
nent figures of the French Renaissance. Nominated 
Bishop of Montauban at the age of fourteen, he 
did not assume ofiSce till he was twenty-four. In 
1493, he became Archbishop of Rouen. He belonged 
to the party of the Duke of Orleans, who, when he 
became Louis XII (1498) at once made d’ Amboise 
his prime minister. He was created a cardinal by 
Alexander VI, the same year. As a prime minister 
he pursued an ambitious foreign policy, and urged 
Louis XII to the conquest of Milan; at home, he 
inaugurated a firm and wise policy of retrenchment 
and reform, reducing the imposts one-tenth, setting 
the finances in order, and introducing needed im- 
provements into legislation and the judicial system. 
As a churchman, he was much less admirable. Am- 
bitious to become pope he strove by every means 
in his power to compass this end at the death of 
Alexander VI. Louis XII lent him the prestige of 
France, and Caesar Borgia intrigued at Rome with 
the Spanish cardinals in his interest. In the ballot- 
ing he stood third with thirteen votes, Giuliano della 
Rovere receiving fifteen, and Cardinal Caraffa four- 
teen. When Caesar Borgia retired from Rome; 
d’ Amboise suffered from the reaction, and was con- 
tent to promote the election of Pius III. On the 
death of Pius he renewed his efforts and, having 
again failed, went so far as to encourage schism 
between France and Julius II. His plans, however, 
came to naught through the failure of the French 
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army in Italy. To conciliate the King, Julius made 
d’Amboise “ Legate a later for the whole of France, 
a most exceptional honour. Cardinal d’Amboise 
held his high office in Church and State till his death, 
which took place at the convent of the Celestins in 
Lyons, 25 May, 1510. He has a splendid tomb in 
the Cathedral of Rouen. 

Legendre, Vie du cardinal d’Amboiae (Rouen, 1726); 
Montbabd, £,e cardinal G. d^Arriboise, ministre de Louis XII 
(Limoges, 1879); d’Amboise, Lettrea au roi Louis XII (Brus- 
sels, 1712). 

F. P. Havey. 

Ambronay, Our Lady of, a sanctuary of the 
Blessed Virgin at Ambronay, France, regarded as one 
of the two cradles of devotion to Our Lady in the 
Diocese of Belley. The original church was founded 
by recluses in the seventh century, and having been 
destroyed by the Saracens, was rebuilt (c. 803) by 
St. Barnard (778-842), together with the famous 
monastery of the same name. About the middle of 
the thirteenth century the church was reconstructed 
on a grander scale, and still remains, in spite of the 
ravages of 1793, one of the most imposing monu- 
ments of the diocese, remarkable for its windows, 
sacristy, altar, and spiral staircase. The facade of 
one of the naves dates from the ninth century. 

Acta SS,, 23 Jan.; Leroy, Hiatoire dea phlerinagea de la 
Sainie Vierge en France (Paris, 1875), II, 185. 

F. M. Rudge. 

Ambros, August Wilhelm, historian of music 
and art critic, one of the greatest in modern times, 
b. at Mauth, near Prague, in Bohemia, 17 November, 
1816; d. in Vienna, 28 June, 1876. Although destined 
for the profession of law, in which he obtained the 
doctor’s degree, and advanced to the point of be- 
coming Councillor of State, he studied music seriously 
and under the best auspices. He was soon ap- 
pointed a member of the board of governors of the 
Royal Conservatory at Prague, and became active as 
a musical critic. At this period of his career Ambros 
wrote several overtures for orchestra and a ^’Stabat 
Mater ”. As a composer he reflected very strongly 
the influence of Robert Schumann. Lacking the 
vital spark of originality, his compositions have not 
survived him. He became generally known as an 
art critic through his book ^'Die Grenzen der Musik 
und Poesie”, written in reply to Edward Hanslick’s 
treatise “Vom Musikaliseh-SchSnen”. The latter 
assumed a rnaterialistic basis for the art of music, 
defining musical forms as being nothing more than 
sounding arabesques”. Ambros’s work defines 
what can be expressed by means of music, and what 
needs one of the other arts for its manifestation. 
In this remarkable book the author not only lays 
down those^ principles of Catholic philosophy in the 
light of which he judges the art works of the past 
and present, but he also displays that extensive 
knowledge of the architecture, the sculpture, the 
painting, and the literature of all schools and nations, 
their inter-relation and common origin which at once 
attracted the attention of the scientific world. With 
every new work of Ambros, such as ''Kulturhis- 
torische Bilder aus dem Musikleben der Gegen- 
wart ”, ^'Bunte Blatter” and numerous magazine 
articles, his reputation increased, until the Breslau 
publisher Leucfcart (now in Leipzig) induced him to 
write a complete history of music. Ambros ena- 
brac^ with alacrity this great opportunity for, as he 
put it, rendering a service to science and art.” 
The result was the greatest historical work on the 
art of music in existence. Beginning with the music 
of antiquity in the first volume, the second is de- 
voted to the Middle Ages, the third to the Nether- 
land school, and the fourth deals with Palestrina 
and the transition to the moderns. This history, 
revealing the great artistic past of the Church, ap- 
peared at the time of the revival brought about by 


the publication of Proske’s 'Alusica Divina”, and 
gave tremendous impetus to the movement. Proske 
made the treasures of polyphonic art accessible, and 
Ambros told of their origin. Aside from the perma- 
nent historical value of his life work, Ambros has 
rendered the Catholic cause untold service by vindi- 
cating the past, and by proclaiming with a powerful 
pen and with vast erudition sound philosophic prin- 
ciples in the midst of a well-nigh all-pervading 
pantheism. Ambros died before completing the 
fourth volume of his history. _ Otto Kade published, 
in 1882, a fifth volume consisting of musical illus- 
trations collected from the historian’s literary re- 
mains, and W._ Langhans has brought the history 
up to date, wnthout, however, showing Ambros’s 
acumen or soundness. It should be mentioned that 
Ambros, while holding his official positions in Prague 
and, after 1872, in Vienna, as an officer of the De- 
partment of Justice, professor at the Conservatory, 
and private tutor to Prince Rudolf, was given 
leave of absence six months in the year, and pro- 
vided wnth the means to enable him to visit the 
principal libraries of Europe in search of material 
for his great work. 

_ Riemann, Musiklexikon; Kornmuller, Lexikon der kirch- 
lichen Tonkunat. 

Joseph Otten. 

Ambrose, Saint, Bishop of Milan from 374 to 
397; b. probably 340, at Trier, Arles, or Lyons; 
d. 4 April, 397. He was one of the most illustrious 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church, and fitly chosen, 



St. Ambrose from a mural painting, Castle of 
Karlstein, Bohemia 

together with St. Augustine, St. John Chrysostom, 
and St. Athanasius, to uphold the venerable Chair of 
the Prince of the Apostles in the tribune of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. The materials for a biography of the Saint 
are chiefly to be found scattered through his writings, 
since the “Life” written after his death by his 
secretary, Paulinus, at the suggestion of St. Au- 
^tine, is extremely disappointing. Ambrose was 
descended from an ancient Roman family, which, at 
an early period, had embraced Christianity, and 
numbered among its scions both Christian martyrs 
and high officials of State. At the time of his birth 
his father, likewise named Ambrosius, was Prefect 
of Gallia, and as such ruled the present territpries 
of France, Britain, and Spain, together with Tingitana 
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in Africa. It was one of the four great prefectures 
of the Empire, and the highest office that could be 
held by a subject. Trier, Arles, and Lyons, the three 
principal cities of the province, contend for the 
honour of having given birth to the Saint. He was 
the youngest of three children, being preceded by a 
sistei:, Marcellina, who became a nun, and a brother 
Satyrus, who, upon the unexpected appointment of 
Ambrose to the episcopate, resigned a prefecture in 
order to live with him and relieve him from temporal 
cares. About the year 354 Ambrosius, the father, 
died, whereupon the family removed to Rome. The 
saintly and accomplished widow was greatly assisted 
in the religious training of her two sons by the 
example and admonitions of her daughter, Mar- 
cellina, who was about ten years older than Ambrose. 
Marcellina had already received the virginal veil 
from the hands of Liberius, the Roman Pontiff, and 
with another consecrated virgin lived in her mother’s 
house. From her the Saint imbibed that^ enthusiastic 
love of virginity which became his distinguishing 
trait. His progress in secular knowledge kept equal 
pace with his growth in piety. It was of extreme 
advantage to himself and to the Church that he ac- 
quired a thorough mastery of the Greek language and 
literature, the lack of which is so painfully apparent 
in the intellectual equipment of St. Augustine and, 
in the succeeding age, of the great St. Leo. In all 
probability the Greek Schism would not have taken 
place had East and West continued to converse as 
intimately as did St. Ambrose and St. Basil. Upon 
the completion of his liberal education, the Saint 
devoted his attention to the study and practice of 
the law, and soon so distinguished himself by the 
eloquence and ability of his pleadings at the court 
of the praetorian prefect, Anicius Probus, that the 
latter took him into his council, and later obtained 
for him from the Emperor Valentinian the office of 
consular governor or Liguria and .^Emilia, with 
residence in Milan, ^^Go”, said the prefect, with 
unconscious prophecy, “conduct thyself not as a 
judge, but as bishop”. We have no means of ascer- 
taining how long he retained the civic government 
of his province; we know only that his upright and 
gentle administration gained for him the universal 
love and esteem of his subjects, paving the way for 
that sudden revolution in his life which was soon to 
take place. This was the more remarkable, because 
the province, and especially the city of Milan, was 
in a state of religious chaos, owing to the persistent 
machinations of the Arian faction. 

Bishop op Milan. — Ever since the heroic Bishop 
Dionysius, in the year 355, had been dragged in 
chains to his place of exile in the distant East, the 
ancient chair of St. Barnabas had been occupied by 
the intruded Cappadocian, Auxentius, an Arian filled 
with bitter hatred of the Catholic Faith, ignorant of 
the Latin language, a wily and violent persecutor of 
his orthodox subjects. To the great relief of the 
Catholics, the death of the petty tyrant in 374 ended 
a bondage which had lasted nearly twenty years. 
The bishops of the province, dreading the inevitable 
tumults of a popular election, begged the Em- 
peror Valentinian to appoint a successor by im- 
perial edict; he, however, decided that the election 
must take place in the usual way. It devolved upon 
Ambrose, therefore, to maintain order in the city at 
this perilous juncture. Proceeding to the basilica 
in which the disunited clergy and people were as- 
sembled, he began a conciliatory discourse in the 
interest of peace and moderation, but was inter- 
rupted by a voice (according to Paulinus, the voice 
of an infant) crying, “Ambrose, Bishop”. The cry 
was instantly repeated by the entire assembly, and 
Ambrose, to his surprise and dismay, was unani- 
mously pronounced elected. Quite apart from any 
supernatural intervention, he was the only logical 


candidate, knowm to the Catholics as a firm believer 
in the Nicene Creed, unobnoxious to the Arians, as 
one w'ho had kept aloof from all theological contro- 
versies. The only difficulty w^as that of forcing the 
bewildered consular to accept an office for which his 
previous training nowise fitted him. Strange to say, 
like so many other believers of that age, from a 
misguided reverence for the sanctity of baptism, he 
was still only a catechumen, and by a wdse provision 
of the canons ineligible to the episcopate. That he 
w^as sincere in his repugnance to accepting the 
responsibilities of the sacred office, those only have 
doubted who have judged a great man by the stand- 
ard of their own pettiness. Were Ambrose the 
w'orldly-minded, ambitious, and scheming individual 
they choose to paint him, he would have surely 
sought advancement in the career that lay wdde open 
before him as a man of acknowledged ability and 
noble blood. It is difficult to believe that he re- 
sorted to the questionable expedients mentioned by 
his biographer as practised by him with a view to 
undermining his reputation with the populace. At 
any rate his efforts were unsuccessful. Valentinian, 
who was proud that his favourable opinion of Am- 
brose had been so fully ratified by the voice of clergy 
and people, confirmed the election and pronounced 
severe penalties against all who should abet him in 
his attempt to conceal himself. The Saint finally 
acquiesced, received baptism at the hands of a 
Catholic bishop, and eight days later, 7 December, 
374, the day on which East and West annually 
honour his memory, after the necessary preliminary 
degrees was consecrated bishop. 

He -was now in his thirty-fifth year, and was 
destined to edify the Church for the comparatively 
long space of twenty-three active years. From the 
very beginning he proved himself to be that which 
he has ever since remained in the estimation of the 
Christian world, the perfect model of a Christian 
bishop. There is some truth underlying the ex- 
aggerated eulogy of the chastened Theodosius, as 
reported by Theodoret (v, 18), “I know no bishop 
worthy of the name, except Ambrose”. In him 
the magnanimity of the Roman patrician was tem- 
pered by the meekness and charity of the Christian 
saint. His first act in the episcopate, imitated by 
many a saintly successor, was to divest himself of 
his worldly goods. His personal property he gave 
to the poor; he made over his landed possessions to 
the Church, making provision for the support of his 
beloved sister. The self-devotion of his brother, 
Satyms, relieved him from the care of the tem- 
poralities, and enabled him to attend exclusively to 
his spiritual duties. In order to supply the lack of 
an early theological training, he devoted himself 
assiduously to the study of Scripture and the Fathers, 
with a marked preference for Origen and St. Basil, 
traces of whose^ influence are repeatedly met with in 
his works. With a genius truly Roman, he, like 
Cicero, Virgil, and other classical authors, contented 
himself with thoroughly digesting and casting into a 
Latin mould the best fruits of Greek thought. His 
studies were of an eminently practical nature; he 
learned that he might teach. In the exordium of 
his treatise, “De Officiis”, he complains that, owing to 
the suddenness of his transfer from the tribunal to 
the pulpit, he was compelled to learn and teach 
simultaneously. His ^ piety, sound judgment, and 
genuine Catholic instinct preserved him from error, 
and his fame as an eloquent expounder of Catholic 
doctrine soon reached the ends of the earth. His 
power as an orator is attested not only by the re- 
peated eulogies, but yet more by the conversion of 
the skilled rhetorician Augustine. His style is that 
of a man who is concerned with thoughts rather than 
words. We cannot imagine him wasting time in 
turning an elegant phrase. “He was one of those”, 
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says St. Augustine, “who speak the truth, and 
speak it well,ludiciously, pointedly, and with beauty 
and power of expression” (De doct. christ., iv, 21). 

His Daily Life. — Through the door of his cham- 
ber, wide open the livelong day, and crossed un- 
announced by all, of whatever estate, who had any 
sort of business with him, we catch a clear glimpse 
of his daily life. In the promiscuous throng of his 
visitors, the high official who seeks his advice upon 
some weighty affair of state is elbowed by some 
anxious questioner who wishes to have his doubts 
removed, or some repentant sinner who comes to 
make a secret confession of his offences, certain that 
the Saint “would reveal his sins to none but God 
alone” (Paulinus, Vita, xxxix). He ate but spar- 
ingly, dining only on Saturdays and Sundays, and 
festivals of the more celebrated martyrs. His long 
nocturnal vigils were spent in prayer, in attending 
to his vast correspondence, and in penning down the 
thoughts that had occurred to him during the day 
in his oft-interrupted readings. His indefatigable 
industry and methodical habits explain how so busy 
a man found time to compose so many valuable 
books. Every day, he tells us, he offered up the 
Holy Sacrifice for his people {pro quibus ego quotidie 
insiauro sacrijicium). Every Sunday his eloquent 
discourses drew immense crowds to the Basilica. 
One favourite topic of his was the excellence of 
virginity, and so successful was he in persuading 
maidens to adopt the religious profession that many 
a mother refused to permit her daughters to listen 
to his words. The saint was forced to refute the 
charge that he was depopulating the empire, by 
quaintly appealing to the young men as to whether 
any of them experienced any difficulty in finding 
wives. He contends, and the experience of ages 
sustains his contention (De Virg. , vii) that the popu- 
lation increases in direct proportion to the esteem 
in which virginity is held. His sermons, as was to 
be expected, were intensely practical, replete with 
pithy rules of conduct which have remained as 
household words among Christians. In his method 
of biblical interpretation all the personages of Holy 
Writ, from Adam down, stand out before the people 
as living beings, bearing each his distinct message 
from God for the instruction of the present genera- 
tion. He did not write his sermons, but spoke them 
from the abundance of his heart; and from notes 
taken during their delivery he compiled almost all 
the treatises of his that are extant. 

Ambrose and the Arians. — It was but natural 
that a prelate so high-minded, so affable, so kind to 
the poor, so completely devoting his great gifts to 
the service of Christ and of humanity, should soon 
win the enthusiastic love of his people. Rarely, if 
ever, has a Christian bishop been so universally 
popular, in the best sense of that much abused term, 
as Ambrose of Milan. This popularit 5 r, conjoined 
with his intrepidity, was the secret of his success in 
routing enthroned iniquity. The heretical Em- 
press Justina and her barbarian advisers would 
many a time fain have silenced him by exile or 
assassination, but, like Herod in the case of the 
Baptist, they “feared the multitude”. His heroic 
struggles against the aggressions of the secular power 
have immortalized him as the model and forerunner 
of future Hildebrands, Beckets, and other cham- 
pions of religious liberty. The elder Valentinian 
died suddenly in 375, the year following the conse- 
cration of Ambrose, leaving his Arian brother Valens 
to scourge the East, and his oldest son, Gratian, 
to rule^ the provinces formerly presided over by 
Ambrosius, with no provision for the government of 
Italy. The army seized the reins and proclaimed em- 
peror the son of Valentinian by his second wife, Jus- 
tina, a boy four years old. Gratian good-naturedly 
acquiesced, and assigned to his h^-brother the 


sovereignty of Italy, Illyricum, and Africa. Justina 
had prudently concealed her Arian views during the 
lifetime of her orthodox husband, but now, abetted 
by a powerful and mainly Gothic faction at court, 
proclaimed her determination to rear her child in 
that heresy, and once more attempt to Arianize the 
West. This of necessity brought her into direct 
collision with the Bishop of Milan, wffio had quenched 
the last embers of Arianism in his diocese. That 
heresy had never been popular among the common 
people; it owed its artificial vitality to the intrigues 
of courtiers and sovereigns. As a preliminary to 
the impending contest, Ambrose, at the request of 
Gratian, wffio was about to lead an army to the relief 
of Valens, and wished to have at hand an antidote 
against Oriental sophistry, wTote his noble work, 
“De Fide ad Gratianum Augustum”, afterwards ex- 
panded, and extant in five books. The first passage 
at arms between Ambrose and the Empress was on 
the occasion of an episcopal election at Sirmium, 
the capital of Illyricum, and at the time the resi- 
dence of Justina. Notwithstanding her efforts, Am- 
brose was successful in securing the election of a 
Catholic bishop. He followed up this victory by 
procuring, at the Council of Aquileia (381), over 
which he presided, the deposition of the only remain- 
ing Arianizing prelates of the West, Palladius and 
Secundianus, both Illyrians. The battle royal be- 
tween Ambrose and the Empress, in the years 385, 
386, has been graphically described by Cardinal New- 
man in his “Historical Sketches”. The question at 
issue W'as the surrender of one of the basilicas to the 
Arians for public worship. Throughout the long 
struggle Ambrose displayed in an eminent degree 
all the qualities of a great leader. His intrepidity in 
the moments of personal danger was equalled only by 
his admirable moderation; for, at certain critical 
stages of the drama one word from him would have 
hurled the Empress and her son from their throne. 
That w’ord was never spoken. An enduring result 
of this great struggle with despotism was the rapid 
development during its course of the ecclesiastical 
chant, of which Ambrose laid the foundation. Un- 
able to overcome the fortitude of the Bishop and 
the spirit of the people, the court finally desisted 
from its efforts. Ere long it was forced to call upon 
Ambrose to exert himself to save the imperilled 
throne. 

Already he had been sent on an embassy to the 
court of the usurper, Maximus, who in the year 383 
had defeated and slain Gratian, and now ruled in his 
place. Largely through his efforts an understanding 
had been reached between Maximus and Theodosius, 
whom Gratian had appointed to rule the East. It 
provided that Maximus should content himself with 
his present possessions and respect the territory of 
Valentinian II. Three years later Maximus deter- 
mined to cross the Alps. The tyrant received Am- 
brose unfavourably and, on the plea, very honourable 
to the Saint, that he refused to hold communion with 
the bishops who had compassed the death of Pris- 
cillian (the first instance of capital punishment in- 
flicted for heresy by a Christian prince) dismissed 
him summarily from his court. Shortly after, 
Maximus invaded Italy. Valentinian and his mother 
fled to Theodosius, who took up their cause, defeated 
the usurper, and put him to death. At this time 
Justina died, and Valentinian, by the advice of 
Theodosius, abjured Arianism and placed himself 
under the guidance of Ambrose, to whom he became 
sincerely attached. It was during the prolonged 
stay of Theodosius in the West that one of the most 
remarkable episodes in the histo^ of the Church took 
place: the public penance inflicted by the Bishop 
and submitted to by the Emperor. The long- 
received story, set afoot by the distant Theodoret, 
which extols the Saint’s firmness at the expense 
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of his equally pronounced virtues of prudence and 
meekness — that Anlbrose stopped the Emperor at 
the porch of the church and publicly upbraided and 
humiliated him— is shown by modern criticism to 
have been greatly exaggerated. The eniergency 
called into action ev’ery episcopal virtue. When the 
news reached Milan that the seditious Thessalonians 
had killed the Emperor’s officials, Ambrose and the 
council of bishops, over which he happened to be 
presiding at the time, made an apparently successful 
appeal to the clemency of Theodosius. Great was 
their horror, when, shortly after, Theodosius, yield- 
ing to the suggestions of Rufinus and other courtiers, 
ordered an indiscriminate massacre of the citizens, 
in which seven thousand perished. In order to 
avoid meeting the blood-stained monarch or 
offering up the Holy Sacrifice in his presence, and, 
moreover, to give him time to ponder the enorniity 
of a deed so foreign to his character, the Saint, 
pleading ill-health, and sensible _ that he exposed 
himself to the charge of cowardice, retired to the 
country, whence he sent a noble letter “wTitten with 
my own hand, that thou alone mayst read it^’, 
exhorting the Emperor to repair his crime by an 
exemplary penance. With “religious humility’’, 
says St. Augustine (De Civ. Dei., V, xxvi) , Theodosius 
submitted; “and, being laid hold of by the discipline 
of the Church, did penance in such a way that the 
sight of his imperial loftiness prostrated made the 
people who were interceding for him weep more than 
the consciousness of offence had made them fear it 
when enraged “ Stripping himself of every emblem 
of royalty”, says Ambrose in his funeral oration 
(c. 34), “he publicly in church bewailed his sin. 
That public penance, which private individuals 
shrink from, an Emperor was not ashamed to per- 
form; nor was there afterwards a day on which he 
did not grieve for his mistake. ” This plain narrative, 
without theatrical setting, is much more honourable 
both to the Bishop and his sovereign. 

Last Days of Ambrose. — ^The murder of his 
youthful ward, Valentinian II, which happened in 
Gaul, May, 393, just as Ambrose was crossing the 
Alps to baptize him, plunged the Saint into deep 
affliction. His eulogy delivered at Milan is singu- 
larly tender; he courageously described him as a 
martyr baptized in his own blood. The usurper 
Eugenius was, in fact, a heathen at heart, and openly 
proclaimed his resolution to restore paganism. He 
reopened the heathen temples, and ordered the 
famous altar of Victory, concerning which Ambrose 
and the prefect Symmachus had maintained a long 
and determined literary contest, to be again set up 
in the Roman senate chamber. This triumph of 
paganism was of short duration. Theodosius in the 
spring of 394 again led his legions into the West, and 
in a brief campaign defeated and slew the tyrant. 
Roman heathenism perished with him. The Em- 
peror recognized the merits of the great Bishop of 
Milan by announcing his victory on the evening of 
the battle and asking him to celebrate a solenan 
sacrifice of thanksgiving. Theodosius did not long 
survive his triumph; he died at Milan a few months 
later (January, 395) with Ambrose at his bedside 
and the name of Ambrose on his lips. “Even while 
death was dissolving his body”, says the Saint, “he 
was more concerned about the welfare of the churches 
than about his personal danger ”. “I loved him, and 
am confident that the Lord will hearken to the prayer 
I send up for his pious soul” (In obitu Theodosii, 
c. 35). Only two years elapsed before a kindly 
death reunited these two magnanimous souls. No 
human frame could long endure the incessant activity 
of an Ambrose. One instance, recorded by his 
secretary, of his extraordinary capacity for work is 
significant. He died on Good Friday. The follow- 
ing day five bishops found difficulty in baptizing 


the crowd to which he had been accustomed to ad- 
minister the sacrament unaided. When the news 
spread that he was seriously ill, Count Stilicho, 
“fearing that his death would involve the destruc- 
tion of Italy”, despatched an embassy, composed of 
the chief citizens, to implore him to pray God to 
prolong his days. The response of the Saint made 
a deep impression on St. Augustine: “I have not so 
lived amongst you, that I need be ashamed to live; 
nor do I fear to die, for we have a good Lord ”. For 
several hours before his death he lay with extended 
arms in imitation of his expiring Master, who also 
appeared to him in person. The Body of Christ was 
given him by the Bishop of Vercelli, and, “after 
swallowing It, he peacefully breathed his last ”. It 
was the fourth of April, 397. He was interred as he 
had desired, in his beloved basilica, by the side of the 
holy martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius, the dis- 
covery of w'hose relics, during his great struggle with 
Justina, had so consoled him and his faithful ad- 
herents. In the year 835 one of his successors, 
Angilbert II, placed the relics of the three saints 
in a porphyry sarcophagus under the altar, where 
they were found in 1864. The wxrks of St. Ambrose 
were issued first from the press of Froben at Basle, 
1527, under the supervision of Erasmus. A more 
elaborate edition was printed in Rome in the year 
1580 and following. Cardinal Montalto was the chief 
editor until his elevation to the papacy as Sixtus V. 
It is in five volumes and still retains a value owing 
to the prefixed “Life” of the Saint, composed by 
Baronins. Then came the excellent Maurist edi- 
tion published in two volumes at Paris, in 1686 and 
1690; reprinted by Migne in four volumes. The 
career of St. Ambrose occupies a prominent place in 
all histories, ecclesiastical and secular, of the fourth 
century. Tillemont’s narrative, in the tenth volume 
of his “Memoirs”, is particularly valuable. The 
question of the genuineness of the so-called eighteen 
Ambrosian Hymns is of secondary importance. The 
great merit of the Saint in the field of hymnology is 
that of laying the foundations and showing posterity 
what ample scope there existed for future develop- 
ment. 

Writings of Saint Ambrose. — The special char- 
acter and value of the writings of St. Ambrose are at 
once tangible in the title of Doctor of the Church, 
which from time immemorial he has shared in the 
West with St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and St. Greg- 
ory. He is an official witness to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church in his own time and in the preceding 
centuries. As such his writings have been constantly 
invoked by popes, councils, and theologians; even in 
his own day it was felt that few could voice so clearly 
the true sense of the Scriptures and the teaching of 
the Church (St. Augustine, De doctrine christ., 
IV, 46, 48, 50). Ambrose is pre-eminently the eccle- 
siastical teacher, setting forth in a sound and edifying 
way, and with conscientious regularity, the deposit 
of faith as made known to him. He is not the phil- 
osophic scholar meditating in silence and retirement 
on the truths of the Christian Faith, but the stren- 
uous administrator, bishop, and statesman, whose 
writings are only the mature expression of his official 
life and labours. Most of his writings are really homi- 
lies, spoken commentaries on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, taken down by his hearers, and afterwards 
reduced to their present form, though very few of 
these discourses have reached us exactly as they fell 
from the lips of the great bishop. In Ambrose the 
native Roman genius shines out with surpassing dis- 
tinctness; he is clear, sober, practical, and aims always 
at persuading his hearers to act at once on the prin- 
ciples and arguments he has laid down, which affect 
nearly every phase of their religious or moral life. 

“ He is a genuine Roman in whom the ethico-prac- 
tical note is always dominant. He had neither time 
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nor liking for philosophico-dogmatic speculations. 
In all his writings he follows some practical purpose. 
Hence he is often content to reproduce what nas been 
already treated, to turn over for another harvest a 
field already worked. He often draws abundantly 
from the ideas of some earlier wTiter, Christian or 
pagan, but adapts these thoughts with tact and in- 
telligence to the larger public of his time and his 
people. In formal perfection his w^ritings leave some- 
thing to be desired; a fact that need not surprise us 
■when we recall the demands on the time of such a 
busy man. His diction abounds in unconscious 
reminiscences of classical writers, Greek and Roman. 
He is especially conversant with the writings of Ver- 
gil. His style is in every way peculiar and personal. 
It is never wanting in a certain dignified reserve; 
when it appears more carefully studied than is usual 
with him, its characteristics are energetic brevity 
and bold originality. Those of his writings that are 
homiletic in origin and form betray naturally the 
great oratorical gifts of Ambrose; in them he rises 
occasionally to a noble height of poetical inspiration. 
His hymns are a sufiB.cieat evidence of the sure mas- 
tery that he possessed over the Latin language.” 
(Bardenhewer, Les ptos de T^glise, Paris, 1898, 
736-737; cf. Pruner, Die Theologie des heil. Am- 
brosias, Eichstadt, 1864.) For convenience sake 
his extant writings may be divided into four classes: 
exegetical, dogmatic, ascetico-moral, and occasional. 
The exegetical writings, or scripture-commentaries 
deal with the story of Creation, the Old Testament 
figures of Cain and Abel, Noe, Abraham and the 
patriarchs, Elias, Tobias, David and the Psalms, and 
other subjects. Of his discourses on the New Testa- 
ment only the lengthy^ commentary on St. Luke has 
reached us (Expositio in Lucam) . He is not the au- 
thor of the admirable commentary on the thirteen 
Epistles of St. Paul known as '' Ambrosiaster ' ^ Alto- 
gether these Scripture commentaries make up more 
than one half of the writings of Ambrose. He de- 
lights in the allegorico-mystical interpretation of 
Scripture, i. e. while admitting the natural or literal 
sense he seeks everywhere a deeper mystic meaning 
that he converts into practical instruction for Chris- 
tian life. In this, says St. Jerome (Ep. xli) “he was 
a disciple of Origen, but after the modifications in 
that master’s manner due to St. Hippolytus of Rome 
and St. Basil the Great”. He was also influenced in 
this direction by the Jewish writer Philo to such an 
extent that the much corrupted text of the latter can 
often be successfully corrected from the echoes and 
reminiscences met with in the works of Ambrose. 
It is to be noted, however, that in his use of non- 
Christian writers the great Doctor never abandons a 
strictly Christian attitude (cf. Kellner, Der heilige 
Ambrosius als Erklarer des Alten Testamentes, 
Ratisbon, 1893). 

The most influential of his ascetico-moral writings 
is the work on the duties of Christian ecclesiastics 
(De officiis ministrorum). It is a manual of Chris- 
tian morality, and in its order and disposition follows 
closely the homonymous work of Cicero. “Never- 
theless”, says Dr. Bardenhewer, “the antithesis 
between the philosophical morality of the pagan and 
the morality of the Christian ecclesiastic is acute 
and striking. In his exhortations, particularly, 
Ambrose betrays an irresistible spiritual power” 
(cf. R. Thamin, Saint Ambroise et la morale chr^ 
tienne an quatritoe siecle, Paris, 1895). He wrote 
several works on virginity, or rather published a 
number of his discoiirses on that virtue, the most im- 
portant of which is the treatise “On Virens” ad- 
dressed to his sister Marcellina, herself a virgin con- 
secrated to the divine service. St. Jerome says (Ep. 
xxii) that he was the most eloquent and exhaustive of 
all the exponents of virginity, and this judgment 
expresses yet the opinion of the Church. The gen- 
1.— 25 


uineness of the touching little work “On the Fall 
of a Consecrated Virgin ” (De lapsu virginis conse- 
cratae) has been called in question, but without suf- 
ficient reason. Dom Germain Morin maintains 
that it is a real homily of Ambrose, but like so many 
more of his so-called “ books ”, owes its actual form to 
some one of his auditors. His dogmatic writings 
deal mostly with the divinity of Jesus Christ and of 
the Holy Ghost, also with the Christian sacraments. 
At the request of the young Emperor Gratian (375- 
383) he composed a defence of the true divinity of 
Jesus Christ against the Arians, and another on the 
true divinity of the Holy Ghost against the Mace- 
donians; also a work on the Incarnation of Our Lord. 
His work “On Penance” was written in refutation 
of the rigoristic tenets of the Novatians and aboimds 
in useful evidences of the power of the Church to 
forgive sins, the necessity of confession and the 
meritorious character of good works. A special 
work on Baptism (De sacramento regenerationis), 
often quoted by St. Augustine, has perished. We 
possess yet, however, his excellent treatise (De Mys- 
teriis) on Baptism, Confirmation, and the Blessed Eu- 
charist (P. L., XVI, 417-462), addressed to the newly- 
baptized. Its genuineness has been called in doubt 
by opponents of Catholic teaching concerning the 
Eucharist, but without any good reason. It is 
highly probable that the work on the sacraments 
(De Sacramentis, ibid.) is identical with the preced- 
ing work; only, says Bardenhewer, “indiscreetly 
published by some hearer of Ambrose”. Its evi- 
dences to the sacrificial character of the Mass, and to 
the antiquity of the Roman Canon of the^Mass are too 
well known to need more than a mention; some of 
them may easily be seen in any edition of the Roman 
Breviary (cf. Probst, Die Liturgie des vierten 
Jahrhimderts und deren Reform, Munster, 1893, 
232-239). The correspondence of Ambrose includ^ 
but a few confidential or personal letters; most of his 
letters are official notes, memorials on public affairs, 
reports of councils held, and the like. Their his- 
torical value is, however, of the first order, and they 
exhibit him as a Roman administrator and statesman 
second to none in Church or State. If his personal 
letters are unimportant, his remaining discourses are 
of a very high order. His work on the death (378) 
of his brother Satyms (De excessu fratris sui Satyri) 
contains his funeral sermon on this brother, one of the 
earliest of Christian panegyrics and a model of the 
consolatory discourses that were henceforth to take 
the place of the cold and inept declamations of the 
Stoics. His funeral discourses on Valentinian II 
(392), and Theodosius the Great (395) are considered 
models of rhetorical composition; (cf. Villemain, 
De r41oquence chr4tienne, Paris, ed- 1891); they 
are also historical documents of much importance. 
Such, also, are his discourse against the Arian intru- 
der, Auxentius (Contra Auxentium de basilicis tra- 
dendis) and his two discourses on the finding of 
the bodies of the Milanese martyrs Gervasius and 
Protasius. 

Not a few works have been falsely attributed to 
St. Ambrose; most of them are found in the Benedic- 
tine edition of his writings (reprinted in Migne) and 
are discussed in the manuals of patrology (e. g. Bar- 
denhewer). Some of his genuine works appear to 
have been lost, e. g, the already mentioned work on 
baptism. St. Augustine (Ep. 31, 8) is loud in his 
praise of a (now lost) work of Ambrose written against 
those who asserted an intellectual dependency of 
Jesus Christ on Plato. It is not improbable that he 
is really the author of the Latin translation and para- 
phrase of Josephus (De Bello Judaico), known in 
the Middle Ages as Hegesippus or Egesippus, a dis- 
tortion of the Greek name of the original author 
(l(i(T7]7ros). Mommsen denies (1890) his authorship 
of the famous Roman law text known as the “ Lex 
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Dei, sive Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum Col- 
latio”, an attempt to exhibit the law of Moses as the 
historical source whence Roman criminal jurispru- 
dence drew its principal dispositions. 

Editions of his Writings . — The literary history of 
the editions of his writings is a long one and may be 
seen in the best lives of Ambrose. Erasmus edited 
them in four tomes at Basle (1527). A valuable 
Roman edition was brought out in 1580, in five vol- 
umes, the result of many years’ labour; it was begun 
by Sixtus V, while yet the monk Felice Peretti. Pre- 
fixed to it is the life of St. Ambrose composed by 
Baronius for his Ecclesikstical Annals. The excel- 
lent Benedictine edition appeared at Paris^ (1686- 
90) in two folio volumes; it was txvice reprinted at 
Venice (1748-51, and 1781-82). The latest edition 
of the writings of St. Ambrose is that of P. A. Bal- 
lerini (Milan, 1878) in six folio volumes it has not 
rendered superfluous the Benedictine edition of du 
Frische and Le Nourry, Some writings of Ambrose 
have appeared in the Vienna series known as the 
“Corpus Scriptorum Classicorum Latinorum” (Vi- 
enna, 1897—1907). There is an English version of 
selected works of St. Ambrose by H. de Romestin 
in the tenth volume of the second series of the “Se- 
lect Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers’’ 
(New York, 1896). A German version of selected 
writings in two volumes, executed by Fr. X. Schulte, 
is found in the “Bibliothek der Kirchenvater” 
(Kemp ten, 1871-77). 

For exhaustive bibliographies see Chevalier, 'Re'pertoire^ 
etc., Bio-Bibliographie (2d ed., Paris, 1905), 186-89; Bar- 
DENHEWEE, Patrologie (2d ed., JF^riburg, 1901), 387-89. 

Broglie, Les Saints; St. Ambroise (Paris, 1899); Davies 
in Dict^ of Christ. Biogr., s. v., I, 91-99; Butler, Lives of the 
Joints, 7 Dec.; Forster, Ambrosius, Bischof von Mailand 
(Halle, 1884); Ihm, Studia Ambrosiana (Leipzig, 1890); 
Ferrari, Introduction to Ambrosiarui, a collection of learned 
studies published (Milan 1899) on, occasion of the fifteenth 
centenary of his- death. The introduction mentioned is by 
Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan. 

James F. Loughlin. 

Ambrose of Camaldoli, Saint, an Italian theo- 
logian and writer, b. at Portico, near Florence, 
16 September, 1386; d. 21 October, 1439. His name 
was Ambrose Traversari. He entered the Order of the 
Camaldoli when fourteen and became ita General 
in 1431. . He -was a great theolo^an and writer, and 
knew Greek as well as he did Latin. These gifts and 
his familiarity with the affairs of the Church led 
Eugenius IV to send him to the Council of Basle, 
where Ambrose strongly defended the primacy of 
the ‘Roman pontiff and adjured the council not to 
rend asunder Christ’s seamless robe. He was next 
sent 'by the Pope to the Emperor Sigismond to ask 
his aid for the pontiff in his efforts to end this council, 
which for five years had been trenching* on the papal 
prerogatives. The Pope transferred the council 
from Basle to Ferrara, 18 September, 1437, In this 
council, and later, in that of Florence, Ambrose by 
his efforts, and charity toward some poor Greek 
bishops, - greatly helped to bring about a union of 
the two Churches, the decree for which, 6 July, 1439, 
he was called on to draw up. He died soon after. 
Hi^ works are a treatise on the Holy Eucharist, 
one on the Procession of the Holy Ghost, many lives 
of ^ints, a history of his generalship of the Camal- 
dolites. He also translated from Greek into Latin 
a Life of Chrysostom (Venice, 1533); the Spiritual 
Wisdom of John Moschus; the Ladder of Paradise 
of St. John Climacus (Venice, 1531), P. G., 
LXXXVIII. He also translated four books against 
the errors of the Greeks, by Manuel Kalekas, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, a Dominican monk (Ingolstadt, 
1608), P. G., CLII, col. 13-661, a work known only 
through Ambrose’s translation. He also translated 
many homilies of St. John Chrysostom; the treatise 
of the pseudo-Denis the Areopagite on the celestial 
hierarchy; St. Basil’s treatise on virginity; thirty- 


nine discourses of St. Ephrem the Syrian, and many 
other works of the Fathers and writers of the Greek 
Church. Dom Mabillon’s “Letters and Orations of 
S. Ambrose of Camaldoli ” was published at Florence, 
1759- St. Ambrose is honoured by the Church on 
20 November. 

Hefele, Hist, of Councils (Edinburgh, 1871-96), XI, 
313 sqq , 420, 463; Mansi, Coll. sacr. concil. (Venice, 1788, 
1792, 1798), XXIX, XXX, XXXI; Ehrhard in Krumbacher, 
Geschichte der byzantimschen Literatur, 2d ed. (Munich, 1897), 
111-144. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Ambrose of Sienna, Blessed, b. at Sienna, 
16 April, 1220, of the noble family of Sansedoni; 
d. at Sienna, in 1286. When about one year old, 
Ambrose w^as cured of a congenital deformity, in 
the Dominican church of St. Mary Magdalene. As 
a child and youth he was noted for his love of charity, 
exercised especially towards pilgrims, the sick in 
hospitals, and prisoners. He entered the novitiate of 
the Dominican convent in his native city at the age 
of seventeen, was sent to Paris to continue his philo- 
sophical and theological studies under Albert the 
Great, and had for a fellow-student there St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In 1248 he was sent with St. Thomas to 
Cologne where he taught in the Dominican schools. 
In 1260 he was one of the band of missionaries who 
evangelized Hungary. In 1266 Sienna was put un- 
der an interdict for having espoused the cause of the 
Emperor Frederick II, then at enmity with the Holy 
See. The Siennese petitioned Ambrose to plead 
their cause before the Sovereign Pontiff, and so suc- 
cessfully did he do this that he obtained for his na- 
tive city full pardon and a renewal of all her privi- 
leges. The Siennese soon cast off their allegiance; 
a second time -Ambrose obtained pardon for them. 
He brought about a reconciliation between Emperor 
Conrad of Germany and Pope Clement IV. About 
this time he was chosen bishop of his native city, 
but he declined the office. For a time, he devoted 
himself to preaching the Crusade; and later, at the 
request of Pope Gregory X, caused the studies which 
the late wars had practically suspended to be re- 
sumed in the Dominican convent at Rome. After 
the death of Pope (Gregory X he retired to one of 
the convents of his order, whence he was summoned 
by Innocent V and sent as papal legate to Tuscany. 
He restored peace between Venice and Genoa and 
also between Florence and Pisa. His name was in- 
serted in the Roman Martyrology in 1577. His bi- 
ographers exhibit his fife as one of perfect humility. 
He loved poverty, and many legends are told of vic- 
tories over ^nal temptations. He was renowned 
as an apostolic preacher. His oratory, simple rather 
than elegant, was most convincing and effective. 
His sermons, although once collected, a^e not now 
extant- 

Acta SS., March, III, 180-251; Croissant, Synopsis vitas 
ei miracvlorum B. Ambrosii Senenais (Brussels, 1623); Qufirip 
et Echard, SS. iOrd. Freed. (Paris, 1719); Raynaldus, An- 
nales (1648), ad ann. 1286; Touron, Histoire dea hommes 
iUuatres deVordre de S. Dominique (Paris, 174^. 

E. G. Fitzgerald. 

Ambrosian Basilica. — ^This basilica was erected 
at Milan by its great fourth-century bishop, St. Am- 
brose, and was consecrated in the year 386. The 
basilica in its present form was constructed at four 
different periods, three of which fall within the ninth, 
the fourth in the twelfth, century. Yet, although 
the original church has disappeared, a fairly good 
idea of its appearance in the time of its founder 
may be obtained from references in the writings of 
St. Ambrose, supplemented by modern researches. 
The original edifice, like the ^eat churches of Rome 
of the same epoch, belonged to the basilica type; 
it consisted of a central nave lighted from the clere- 
story, two side aisles, an apse, and an atrium. In- 
vestigations made in 1864 have established the fact 
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that the nave and the aisles of the existing basilica 
correspond with those of the primitive church; the 
atrium, however, which dates from the ninth cen- 
turv^ is much more extensive than that which it re- 
placed. The sanctuary of the basilica also was 
enlarged in the ninth century, and two smaller apses, 
flanking a new central apse of greater depth than 
the original, were erected. The altar occupies about 
the same place as in the time of St. Ambrose, 
and the columns of the ciborium appear never to 
have been disturbed; they still rest on the original 
pavement. The Ambrosian basilica, so called even 
during the life of its founder, was consecrated under 
circumstances which recall one of the most momen- 
tous episodes in the relations of Church and State 
in the fourth century. On the death of the Em- 
peror Gratian (383), the Empress Justina, in the 
name of her son, the young Valent inian II, suc- 
ceeded to the government of the Western half of 
the Empire. Justina was a zealous Arian, and Milan, 
where she took up her residence, was militantly or- 
thodox. As the Arians at the time had no place 
of worship in Milan, the Empress demanded one 
from Ambrose; but the Bishop without a moment’s 
hesitation refused to comply with her wish. For 
more than a year Justina and her advisers endeav- 
oured to attain their object; but the firmness of Am- 
brose, who was supported by the Catholics of Milan, 
brought all their exertions to naught. The crisis 
in the unprecedented contest came during the Holy 
Week of 386. Ambrose received an order to depart 
from the city; he replied that he would not desert 
his flock unless forced to do so. He then proceeded 
to officiate as usual at the Holy Week services in 
the new basilica. While these functions progressed, 
the basilica was surrounded by troops, with the de- 
sign of seizing the Bishop and the church at one 
stroke, but the people refused to yield. The doors 
were closed, and for several days St. Ambrose and 
the congregation endured a siejge. The soldiers, how- 
ever, were by no means hostile, and many of them 
joined in the singing of the hymns composed by the 
Bishop for the occasion. Under these circumstances, 
practically abandoned by the soldiers as well as by 
the people, the Empress was forced to yield, and 
peace was restored. For the story of the exclusion 
of Theodosius from taking part in the celebration 
of the liturgy, as well as the submission of the great 
Emperor, see Ambrose, Saint. 

After the final victory of Ambrose over the Arian 
faction at court, the people requested him to con- 
secrate the basilica, which at its opening had only 
been dedicated. The Bishop replied that he would 
do so, could he obtain relics of martyrs. This ob- 
stacle was removed, St. Augustine informs us (Con- 
fess., IX, vii), by the discovery in the Naborian basil- 
ica of the relics of Sts. Gervasius and Protasius, the 
location of whose tombs was revealed to St. Ambrose 
in a vision. The translation of these martyrs’ relics 
to the new basilica was made with the greatest so- 
lemnity, and served as the crowning triumph of the 
orthodox over the Arians. In the explorations of 
1864 the sarcophagi which in the fourth century 
contained these relics, as well as the sarcophagus of 
St. Ambrose, were discovered in the confession of 
the basilica. The remains of all three saints were 
found in a porphyry sarcophagus to which they had 
been transferred, probably in the ninth century, by 
Archbishop Angilbert II (824-859). Like his con- 
temporary and friend, St. Paulinus of Nola, St. Am- 
brose adorned the walls of his basilica with frescoes 
representing various scenes from the Old and the 
New Testament. From the distich inscriptions, com- 
posed by St. Ambrose, accompanying each group, 
we learn what subjects were depicted. Noe, the 
ark, and the dove recalled a favourite subject of 
the catacombs, though the symbolic meaning was 


somewhat different. Abraham was represented con- 
templating the stars, less numerous than his pos- 
terity were destined to be; the same patriarch with 
Sara, in another scene, was acting as host to Angels. 
Isaac and Rebecca, two scenes from the life of Jacob, 
and two from that of Joseph formed part of the 
cycle from the Old Testament. The New Testament 
was represented by five scenes: the Annunciation, 
the conversion of Zaccheus, the Haemorrhoissa, the 
Transfiguration, and St. John, reclining on the breast 
of Our Saviour. The altar of the basilica, erected 
in the first half of the ninth century, is a work of 
rare merit. The famous brazen serpent stands on 
a column in the nave, on the left, and is balanced 
by a cross on the right. This was brought from 
Constantinople about the year 1001, by Archbishop 
Amolf, and placed in the Ambrosian basilica under 
the supposition that it was the brazen serpent erected 
in the desert by Moses. Archaeologists regard it as 
very probably a pagan emblem of Esculapius. 

Maurice M. Hassett. 

Ambrosian Chant. — ^The question as to what con- 
stitutes Ambrosian chant in the sense of chant com- 
posed by St. Ambrose has been for a long time, and 
still is, a subject for research and discussion among 
historians and archaeologists. When the saint be- 
came Bishop of Milan, in 374, he found a liturgy in 
use which tradition associates with St. Barnabas. 
It is presumed that this liturgy, which was brought 
from Greece and Syria, included singing by the cele- 
brant as well as the spoken word and liturgical ac- 
tion. On the other hand, it is certain that the ^eater 
part of the chants now used in connection with the 
Ambrosian, or Milanese, rite, which are frequently 
designated in the wider sense as Ambrosian chant, 
originated in subsequent centuries as the liturgy 
was developed and completed. So far no documents 
have been brought to light which would prove that 
the saint composed anything except the melodies to 
most of his hymns. Of a large number of hymns 
attributed to him, only fourteen are pronounced with 
certainty to be his, while four more may be assigned 
to him with more or less probability. Like any other 
great man who dominates his time, St. Ambrose had 
many imitators, and it so happened that hymns 
written by his contemporaries or those who came 
after him, in the form which he used, that is, the 
lambic dimeter, were called ''Hymni Ambrosiani”. 
The confusion brought about in the course of time 
by the indiscriminate use of this designation has 
necessitated endless study and research before it was 
decided with any degree of certainty which hymns 
were by St. Ambrose and which by his imitators. 
As regards the melodies, it has been equally difficult 
for archseologists to distinguish them and restore 
them to what was probably their original form. 

Although the opinion that the early Western 
Church received into her liturgy, together with the 
psalms of the Old Testament, the melodies to which 
they had been sung in the Temple and the syna- 
gogues, and that melismatic chants, (those in which 
many notes may^ be sung to one syllable of the text, 
in contradistinction to syllabic chants, in which there 
is only one note for each syllable) were in use from 
the beginning, has been defended with plausibility 
by men Iflse Hermesdorf , Delitzsch, and, lately, by 
Houdard (Cantillne Romaine, 1905), no direct con- 
temporary testimony that such was the case has yet 
been discovered. It is likely that the florid, or melis- 
matic, style in which most of our Gregorian pro- 
pria are written, and which many authorities hold 
to be of Hebrew origin, found its way into the Church 
at a much later period. The literature at the time 
of St. Ambrose shows that the Greek music was the 
only kind known to the saint and his contempora- 
ries. St. Augustine, who wrote his unfinished work 
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“De Musica’^ at about the time that St. Ambrose 
wrote his hymnsj gives us an idea as to the form 
which the melodies must have had originally. He de- 
fines music as '^the science of moving w’ell ” (sdentia 
henemovmdi) and the lambic foot as consisting “of 
a short and a long, of three beats”. As in the case 
of St. Ambrose we have poet and composer in one 
person, it is but natural to suppose that his melodies 
took the form and rhyt^ of his verses. The fact 
that these hymns were intended to be sung by the 
whole congregation, over which, according to the 
Arians, the saint cast a magic spell by means of his 
music, also speaks in favour of their having been 
syllabic in character and simple in rhythm. For 
several centuries it has been held that St. Ambrose 
composed what are now termed antiphons and re- 
sponsories. There is no satisfactory proof that such 
is the case. The fact that he introduced the antiph- 
onal (alternate) mode of singing the psalms and 
his own hymns (each of the latter had eight stanzas), 
by dividing the congregation into two choirs, prob- 
ably gave rise to this opinion. The responsory as 
practised by direction of St. Ambrose consisted in 
intoning the verse of a psalm by one or more chanters 
and the repetition of the same by the congregation. 

Guido Maria Dreves, S.J., F. A. Gevaert, Hugo 
Riemann, and others have endeavoured to show how 
the melodies belonging to the authentic Ambrosian 
texts have been transmitted to posterity and what 
rh3d;hmical and melodic changes they have suffered 
in the course of time in different countries. Dreves 
first consulted the '^Psalterium, cantica et hymm 
aliaque divinis officiis ritu Ambrosiano psallendis 
communia modulationibus opportunis notata Fred- 
eric! [Borromeo] Cardinalis Archiepiscopi jussu edita. 
Mediolani apud hseredes Pacifici Pontii et Joannem 
Baptistam Piccalemn impressorem archiepiscopa- 
lem, MDCXIX” and the complete Ambrosian man- 
uscript Hymnary in the Bibliotheca Trivulziana in 
Milan, wmch two works are most likely to contain 
the best traditions. The melodies as they appeared 
in these works were then compared with manuscripts 
of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries at Naples, Monza, Prague, Heiligen Kreuz, 
St. Florian (Austria), Nevers (France), and Colding- 
ham (England) , preserved by the Cistercian monks, 
who from the foundation of their order had used the 
Ambrosian hymnary and not the Roman. This 
comparison made it possible to eliminate the many 
melismatic accretions and modifications received, 
evidently, at the hands of singers who were influ- 
enced by the taste of their times and found the orig- 
inal melodic simplicity unsatisfactory. As to the 
rhythm, it must be remembered that the Ambrosian, 
like aU plain-chant melodies, lost their rhythm in 
the course of the Middle Ages. They were tran- 
scribed from the ancient neumatic notation into 
square notes of equal length, the time given to them 
being determined by the text syllables to which they 
were sung. Bearing in mind St. Augustine’s defi- 
nition, and the nature of Greek music, and also the 
fact that in St. Ambrose’s time accent had not over- 
shadowed quantity in poetry, we see that Dreves is 
justified in his mode of restoring the melodies, at 
least as far as their rhythm is concerned. Inasmuch 
as all the hymns are written in the same metre, the 
melodies may be, and undoubtedly have been, used 
interchangeably. The following illustrations wifl 
give us an idea of the different forms of the same 
melody in the various codices. The melody to the 
hjnnn “flEteme rerum Conditor”, according to the 
above-mentioned Psalterium and the hymnary of the 
Bibliotheca Trivulziana, we reproduce under (a). 
Under (b) we will give the same tune as it is con- 
tained in a codex of St. Florian dating from the 
fourteenth century. Under (c) is the same melody 
as restored by Dreves, stripped of its added notes, 


and in the rhythmical form which it probably had 
originally. 



Ae - ter - ne re - rum con - di - tor, 


I ,.i 

Noc - tern di - em - que qui re - gis 



Et tern - po - rum das tern - po - ra, 



Ut al - le - ves fa - sti - di - um. 



Ae - ter - ne re - rum con - di 



- tor, Noc -tern di - em - que qui re - 



- gis, Et tern - po-rum das tern - po- 



- ra, Ut al - le-ves fa - sti - di-um. 


The hymn “Splendor paternse glorise” exists in 
naore different forms than the one which we have con- 
sidered above. Version (a) gives the form of the mel- 
ody as it reads in the Psalterium; (b), as it is in the 
antiphonary of Nevers of the twelfth century; (c) , the 
version contained in a codex of the thirteenth cen- 
tury in the National Library at Naples; under (d), as 
it is found in an antiphonary of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in St. Florian, Austria, and, finally, (e) gives us 
the restored and, probably, the original form. 
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We next give the five variants of the hymn ''Nunc 
Sancte nobis Spiritus'’, of which (a) reproduces the 
melody as it is in the Bibliotheca Trivulziana; (b) , from 
the codex of Nevers; (c), the Coldingham (thirteenth 
century) version; (d), that of the Cistercian manu- 
script of Prague (thirteenth century); and (e) is the 
Breves restoration. 


Ca) 



Dig-na - re promp-tus in - ge - ri 
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The melody to the Ambrosian hymn “Hie est dies 
verus Dei’^ is of added interest because it is the one 
to which the Pentecostal hymn “ Veni Creator Spiri- 
tus*’ ha.fi always been sung. As the Easter hymn is 
older by several centuries than the “Veni Creator 
Spiritus’h the melody was adapted to the latter; 
(a) is the form it has in the Psalterium and the 
hymnary of the Bibliotheca Trivulziana; (b) gives 
us the Nevers adaptation of the melody to the 
“Veni Creator Spiritus’'; (c) is Dreves's restoration 
of the original form. 



Men-tes tu - o - rum vi - si • ta, 


•J 


Im - pie su - per - na gra - ti - a, 




~ \m * 

Quae tu ere - a - sti pec - to - ra. 



Hie est di - es ve - rus De - i, 


Sane - to se - re - nus lu - mi - ne, 


Quo di - lu - it • san-guis sa - cer 



Sane - to se - re - nus lu - mi - ne, 


Quo di - lu - it san- guis sa - cer 

-N- 


Pro - bro - sa mun - di cri - mi na. 


Dreves, Aurelius Ambrosianus, Der Vater des Kirch&n^ 
gesanges; Gevaert, La melopee antique dans le chant de Veglise 
latine; Julian, Diet, of Hymnology; Riemann, Handbuch der 
MusikgeschichU; Houdard, La Cantilene Romaine. La 
Paleographic Musicals of the Benedictines of Solesmes, Y 
and VI also offers instructive material. 

Joseph Otten. 

Ambrosian Hymn, The. See Te Deum. 

Ambrosian Hymnography. — The names of St. 
Hilary of Poitiers (d. 367), who is mentioned by St. 
Isidore of Seville as the first to compose Latin hymns, 
and St. Ambrose, styled by Dreves “the Father of 
Church-song are linked together as those of pioneers 
of Western hymnody. The first actually to compose 
hymns was St. Hilary, who had spent in Asia Minor 
some years of exile from his see, and had thus be- 
come acquainted with the Syrian and Greek hymns 
of the Eastern Church. His “Liber Hymnorum’^ 
has unfortunately perished. Daniel, in his “Thesau- 
rus Hymnologicus mistakenly attributed seven 
hymns to Hilary, two of which (“Lucis largitor 
splendide’^ and “Beata nobis gaudia”) w’ere, down 
to the present day, considered by hymnologists gen- 
erally to have had good reason for the ascription, until 
Blume (Analecta Hymnica, Leipzig, 1897, XXVII, 
48-52; cf. also the review of MerrilPs “Latin Hymns” 
in the “Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift’h 
24th March, 1906) showed the error underlying the 
ascription of Daniel and of those who follow’ed his 
mistake. The t^vo hymns are mentioned here, since 
they have the metric and strophic cast peculiar to 
the authenticated hymns of St. Ambrose and to the 
wellnigh innumerable hymns which were afterwards 
composed on the model, and often with the inspira- 
tion, of those of the Saint. It may be truly said, 
then, that St. Ambrose, writing hymns in a style 
severely elegant, chaste, perspicuous, clothing Chris- 
tian ideas in classical phraseology, and yet appealing 
to popular tastes, and succeeding in the appeal, had 
indeed found a new form and created a new school 
of hymnody. Like St. Hilary, St. Ambrose was also 
a “Hammer of the Arians”, for the combatting of 
whose errors it was his special distinction to have 
composed hymns. Answering their complaints on 
this head, he says: “Assuredly I do not deny it. . . . 
All strive to confess their faith and know how to 
declare in verse the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost.” And St. Augustine (Confessions, IX, 
vii, 15) speaks of the occasion when the hymns were 
introduced by Ambrose to be sung “according to the 
fashion of the East”. St. Isidore of Seville (d. 636) 
testifies to the spread of the custom from Milan 
throughout the whole of the West, and refers to the 
hymns as “Ambrosian” (P. L., LXXXIII, col. 743). 
In uncritical ages, hymns, whether metrical or merely 
accentual, following the material form of those of 
St. Ambrose, were generally ascribed to him and 
were called “Ambrosiani”. As now used, the term 
implies no attribution of authorship, but rather a 
poetical form or a liturgical use. On the other hand, 
the term will still doubtless be used without implying 
necessarily a negation of authorship, in the belief 
that some may be really the compositions of the 
Saint, despite the calculations of the most recent 
scholarship, which gives fourteen hymns certainly, 
three very probably, and one probably, to him. 

The rule of St. Benedict employed the term; 
and Walafridus Strabo (P. L., CXIV, coll. 954, 955) 
notes that, while St. Benedict styled the hymns to 
be used in the canonical hours AmhrosianoSj the term 
is to be understood as referring to hymns composed 
either by St. Ambrose or by others who followed his 
form; and, remarking further that many hymns were 
wrongly supposed to be his, thinks it incredible that 
he should have composed “some of them, which have 
no logical coherence and exhibit an awkwardness 
alien to the style of Ambrose”. Daniel gives no less 
than ninety-two Amhrosiani, under the heading, 
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however, of “S. Ambrosius et Ambrosiani implying 
a distinction which for the present he cared not to 
specify more minutely. The Mauris ts limited the 
number they would ascribe to St. Ambrose to 
twelve. Biraghi and Dreves raise the figure to 
eighteen. Kayser gives the four universally con- 
ceded to be authentic and two of the Ambrosiani 
which have claims to authenticity. Chevalier is 
criticised minutely and elaborately by Blume for 
his Ambrosian indications: twenty without reserva- 
tion, seven ‘'(S. Ambrosius)”, two unbracketed but 
with a seven with bracket and question-mark, 
and eight with a varied lot of brackets, question- 
marks, and simultaneous possible ascriptions to other 
hymnodists. We shall give here first of all the four 
hymns acknowledged universally as authentic: 
(1) ‘^jEterne rerum Conditor”; (2) ‘‘Deus Creator 
omnium”; (3) ‘^Jam surgit hora tertia”; (4) “Veni 
Redemptor gentium”. With respect to the first 
three, St. Augustine quotes from them and directly 
cr^its their authorship to St. Ambrose. He ap- 
pears also to refer to No. 4 (the third verse in whose 
fourth strophe is: Gemince Gig as substantioe) when he 
says: “This going forth of our Giant [Gigantis] is 
briefly and beautifully hymned by Blessed Am- 
brose. . . And Faustus, Bishop of Riez (a. d. 455), 
quotes from it and names the Saint as author, as does 
also Cassiodorus (d. 575) in quoting the fourth strophe 
entire. Pope St. Celestine, in the council held at 
Rome in 430, also cites it as by St. Ambrose. In- 
ternal evidence for No. 1 is found in many verbal and 
phrasal correspondences between strophes 4-7 and 
the “ Hexaemeron” of the Saint (P. L., XIV, col. 255). 
Of these four hymns, only No. 1 is now found in the 
Roman Breviary. It is sung at Lauds on Sunday 
from the Octave of the Epiphany to the first Sunday 
in Lent, and from the Sunday nearest to the first day 
of October until Advent. There are sixteen trans- 
lations into English, of which that by Cardinal New- 
man is dven in the Marquess of Bute's Breviary 
(I, 90). No. 2 has eight English renderings; No. 3, 
two; No. 4, twenty-four. 

The additional eight hymns credited to the Saint 
by the Benedictine editors are: (5) “Illuminans altis- 
simus”; (6) “jEterna Christi munera”; (7) “Splendor 
patemse glorise”; (8) “Orabo mente Dominum”] 
(9) “Somno refectis artubus”; (10) “Consors paterni 
luminis”; (11) “O lux beata Trinitas”; (12) “Fit 
porta Christi pervia”. The Roman Breviary parcels 
No. 6 out into two hymns: for Martyrs (beginning 
with a strophe not belonging to the hymn {Christo 
prqjusum sanguinem); and for Apostles (Sterna, 
Christi munera). The translations of the original 
text and of the two hymns formed from it amount 
to twenty-one in number. No. 7 is assigned in the 
Roman Breviary to Monday at Lauds, from the 
Octave of the Epiphany to the first Sunday in Lent 
and from the Octave of Pentecost to Advent. It has 
twenty-five translations in English. Nos. 9, 10, 11 
are also in the Roman Breviary. (No. 11, however, 
being altered into “Jam sol recedit igneus”. It has 
thirty-three translations, in all, into English, com- 
prising those of the original text and of the adapta- 
tion.) Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12 have verbal or phrasal 
correspondences with acknowledged hymns by the 
Saint. Their translations into English are: No. 9, 
fifteen; No. 10, nine; No. 11, thirty-three; No. 12, two. 
No. 5 has three English translations; No. 6, one; No. 
7, twenty-five. No. 8 remains to be considered. 
The Maurists give it to the Saint wfith some hesi- 
tation, because of its prosodial ruggedness, and 
because they knew it not to be a fragment (six verses) 
of a longer poem, and the (apparently) six-lined 
form of strophe puzzled them. Daniel pointed out 
(Thes., I, 23, 24; IV, 13) that it is a fragment of 
the longer hymn (in strophes of four lines), “Bis 
ternas horas explicans ”, and credits it without 


hesitation to the Saint. In addition to the four 
authentic ones already noted, Biraghi gives Nos. 
5,6, 7, and the following: (8) “Nunc sancte 
nobis spiritus”; (9) “Rector potens, verax Deus”; 
(10) “Rerum Deus, tenax vigor”; (11) “Amore 
Christi nobilis”; (12) “Agnes beatse virginis”; (13) 
“Hie est dies verus Dei”; (14) “Victor Nabor, Felix 
pii”; (15) “Grates tibi Jesu novas”; (16) “Aposto- 
lorum passio”; (17) “Apostolorum supparem”; (18) 
“Jesu corona virginum”. This list receives the sup- 
port of Dreves (1893) and of Blume (1901). The 
beautiful hymns Nos. 8, 9, 10 are those for Terce, 
Sext, None, respectively, in the Roman Breviary, 
which also assigns No. 18 to the office of Virgins. 
The Ambrosian strophe has four verses of iambic 
dimeters (eight syllables), e. g. — 

.Eteme rerum Conditor, 

Noctem diemque qui regis, 

Et temporum das tempora 

Ut alleves fastidium. 

The metre differs but slightly from the rhythm of 
prose, is easy to construct and to memorize, adapts 
itself very well to all kinds of subjects, offers suffi- 
cient metric variety in the odd feet (which may be 
either iambic or spondaic), while the form of the 
strophe lends itself well to musical settings (as the 
English accentual counterpart of the metric and 
strophic form illustrates). This poetic form has 
always been the favourite for liturgical hymns, as 
the Roman Breviary will show at a glance. But in 
earlier times the form was almost exclusively used, 
down to and beyond the eleventh centu:^. Out of 
150 hymns in the eleventh-century Benedictine hym- 
nals, for example, not a dozen are in other metres; 
and the Ambrosian Breviary re-edited by St. Charles 
Borromeo in 1582 has its hymns in that metre almost 
exclusively. It should be said, however, that even 
in the days of St. Ambrose the classical metres were 
slowly giving place to accentual ones, as the work of 
the Saint occasionally shows; while in subsequent 
ages, down, to the reform of the Breviary under 
Urban VIII, hymns were composed most largely by 
accented measure. 

Ermoni, in Diet, d’arch. chret., gives a good list of ref- 
erences. We may add to his list Blume, Hymnologische 
Beiirdge, II, Repertorium Repertorii (Leipzig, 1901), and 
especially s. v. JSt. Ambrose, 123-126; Amer. Ecclesiastical 
Review, Oct., 1896, 349-373, for text of No. 1, with translation 
and extensive commentary; Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, LI 
(1896), 86-97, for /Eteme rerum Conditor; also same, LH 
(1897), 241-253, for Splendor patemce glorioe; also same, 
LIV, 1898, 273-!^2; Julian, Diet of Hymnol. for condensed ac- 
counts of hymns, with first lines of translations into English; 
ScHLOSSER, Die Kirche in ihr&n Liedem etc. (Freiburg), for 
transl. into German, with notes, of many Ambrosiani; Kayser, 
Beiirdge zur Geschichte und Erkl'arung der dltesten Kirchen- 
hymnen (Paderborn, 1881), for life and labours of the Saint, 
with text, translation, extended commentary on the hymns 
Nos. 1-^ and 6, 7, in this article; Duffield, Laiin Hymns and 
Hymn Writers (New York, 1889), 47-62; Batiffol, H%st. du 
Breviaire Remain (Paris, 1893), 165-175; Wagner (Bour’s 
transl.). Origins et diveloppement du chant hturgique (Toumai, 
1904), 53, 54; Daniel and Mone are still of much service for 
texts and notes; March, Latin Hymns (New York, 1875), 
for texts, grammatical notes, and hymnological references. 

H. T. Henry. 

Ambrosian Library, The, one of the famous li- 
braries of the world, founded between 1603 and 1609 
by Cardinal Federigo Borromeo at Milan. This 
Horary is unique from the fact that it was not in- 
tended. by the Cardinal to be merely a collection of 
books and masterpieces of art, but was meant by 
him to include a college of writers, a seminary of 
savants, and a school of fine arts. It is situated in 
what at that time was nearly the centre of the city 
of Milan, near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The plans were drawn by the architect, Fabio Man- 
gone, and the sculptor, Dionigio Bussola. The build- 
ings were ready in 1609, and became at once, on 
account of their ample dimensions and elegant decora- 
tion, an obj ect of universal admiration. The following 
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description, although of the present-day building, is 
an accurate one of the original, as no alterations 
have ever been permitted,* even the floor of plain 
tiles, with four tables (one in each corner) and a cen- 
tral brazier, is left as the Cardinal arranged it. 

A plain Ionic portico, on the comice of which are 
the words BIBLIOTHECA AMBBOSIANA, gives access 
to a single hall, on the ground floor, seventy-four 
feet long by twenty-nine feet broad. The walls are 
lined with bookcases about thirteen feet high, sep- 
arated, not by columns, but by flat pilasters, and 
protected by wire work of an unusually large mesh, 
said to be original. At each comer of the hall is a 
staircase, leading to a gallery, two feet and six inches 
wide. The cases in this gallery are about eight feet 
and six inches high. Above them again is a frieze 
consisting of a series of portraits of saints in oblong 
frames. The roof is a barrel- vault, ornamented with 
plaster-work. Light is admitted through two enor- 
mous semicircular windows at each end of the room. 
A splendid view of the interior, together with a 
ground-plan, may be seen in Clark’s ^'The Care of 
Books” (p. 271). The arrangement of books was 
considered remarkable at that time, for a contem- 
porary writer says of it, “ the room is not blocked with 
desks to which the books are tied wdth iron chains 
after the fashion of the libraries which are common 
in monasteries, but it is surrounded with lofty 
shelves on which the books are sorted according to 
size” [Gli Instituti Scientifici etc. di Milano (Milan, 
1880) p. 123, note]. 

The library was open not merely to members of the 
college, which was part of the endowment, but also 
to citizens of Milan and to all strangers who came to 
study there,* the severest penalties awaited those who 
stole a volume, or even touched it with soiled hands, 
and only the Pope himself could absolve them from 
such crimes (Boscha, “De origine et statu bibl. 
Ambros.”, 19; ap. Grsevius, ^‘Thes. ant. et hist. 
Italise”, IX, Part VI; see also the BuU of Paul V, 
dated 7 July, 1608, approving the foundation and 
rehearsing the statutes, in Magnum BuUarium 
Romanum”, Turin, 1867, XI, 511). The sto^ of 
the gathering of the equipment of this splendid li- 
brary is most interestingly set forth by the writers 
cited. A digest will be found in the ‘^Catholic 
University Bulletin”, I, 567. 

Cardinal Borromeo &st applied to his friends, 
popes, cardinals, princes, priests, and religious, who 
responded generously. The Benedictines sent a 
great number of ancient manuscripts. The Cister- 
cians gave a codex on Egyptian papyrus, containing 
the Jewish Antiquities” of Josephus. Count 
Galeazzo Arconati offered the autograph works of 
Leonardo da Vinci, which King James I of England 
could not purchase for 3,000 golden crowns. The 
Cardinal sent agents abroad throughout Europe and 
the East. In 1607 his secretary, Grazio Maria Grazi, 
was exploring the cities of Italy, a most notable pur- 
chase being that of the Pinelli Library bought at 
Naples for 3,400 pieces of gold and filling seventy 
cases. Other agents gathered treasures in Germany, 
Belgium, and France, bringing back an ample store 
of books and manuscripts. They were again dis- 
patched by the Cardinal to Germany and to Venice, 
while another agent was sent to Spain where he was 
fortunate in making splendid purchases. Three 
different agents were sent by Cardinal Borromeo to 
the East, one of them a converted rabbi. By means 
of these agents the treasures of the library were vastly 
increased, Chaldean books, Bibles, treatises of astron- 
omy^ and mathematics, manuscripts in Turkish, 
Persian, Armenian, and Abyssinian being acquired; 
these were collected by a great expenditure of money, 
one of the agents having spent in the service of the 
Cardinal more money than any monarch had ever 
given for such an enterprise. This particular agent 


underwent many grave dangers in his quest, and 
finally died of the pest in Aleppo. 

Though the Ambrosian Library could not rival the 
Vatican, nor the Laurentiana at Florence, nor the 
Marciana at Venice, it enjoyed a greater popularity 
than those ever possessed, because it was thrown open 
to all students without distinction, a rare and un- 
heard of thing at that date. It was practically the 
first library to offer facilities for reading or notetak- 
ing. The Cardinal’s liberality earned the applause 
of the learned men of his day, and his example was 
soon followed in the Bodleian at Oxford, the Angelica 
at Rome, and later on in the Mazarine and the Biblio- 
theque Royale at Paris. In 1865 a monument was 
erected to Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, who died 
30 Sept., 1631. The monument stands before the 
gates of the Ambrosian Library as a lasting evidence 
of the city’s gratitude to this great patron of arts 
and letters. It bears the following simple but 
heartfelt inscription: “AL CABDINAL FEDEEICO 
BOEROMEO I STJOI CONCITTADINI MDCCCLXV On 
one side of the pedestal is the phrase from Manzoni’s 
“I Promessi Sposi”: “He was one of those men 
rare in every age, who employed extraordinary in- 
telligence, the resources of an opulent condition, the 
advantages of privileged stations, and an unflinching 
wiU in the search and practice of higher and better 
things”. On the other side are the words: “He 
conceived the plan of the Ambrosian Library, which 
he built at great expense, and organized in 1609 with 
an equal activity and prudence ”. 

Opicelli, Monumenta btbhotfiecce Amhro&ianod (Milan, 1618); 
Boschjb, De origine et statu hihlioihecce Amhrosianoe libri K 
in quibus de bibhothecce conditore, conservatoribus et collegii 
Ambrosiani doctoribus, ut de illustribus victonbus, ahisque 
artifidbits, et denique de reditibus emsdem bwliothecoe agitur (v, 
in Thesauro antiquit, et histor. italicc, IX, 6); Mabillon, 
Museum Italicum.l, 11-14; Tiraboschi, Storia della Utteratura 
Italiana, Tom. VIII, lib. i; Clark, The Care of Books (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1901). 

Joseph H. McMahon. 

Ambrosian Liturgy and Rite, the liturgy and 
Rite of the Church of Milan, which derives its name 
from St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan (374-397). 

I. History. — There is no direct evidence that the 
Rite was in any way the comfiosition of St. Ambrose, 
but his name has been associated with it since the 
eighth century at least, and it is not improbable that 
in his day it took not indeed a final form, for it has 
been subject to various revisions from time to time, 
but a form which included the principal character- 
istics which distinguish it from other rites. It is to 
be remembered that St. Ambrose succeeded the 
Arian Auxentius, during whose long episcopate, 355 
to 374, it would seem probable that Arian modifica- 
tions may have been introduced, though on that 
point we have no information, into a rite the period 
of whose original composition is unknown. If, as 
would necessarily happen, St. Ambrose expunged 
these hypothetical unorthodoxies and issued cor- 
rected service books, this alone would suflfice to at- 
tach his name to it. We know from St. Augustine 
(Confess., IX, vii) and Paulinus the Deacon (Vita S. 
Ambros., § 13) that St. Ambrose introduced inno- 
vations, not indeed into the Mass, but into what 
would seem to be the Divine Office, at the time of 
his contest with the Empress Justina for the Portian 
Basilica (on the site of San Vittore al Corpo), which 
she claimed for the Arians. St. Ambrose filled the 
church with Catholics and kept them there night and 
day until the peril was past. And he arranged 
Psalms and hymns for them to sing, as St. Augustine 
says, “secundum morem orientalium partium ne popu- 
lus maeroris taedio contabesceret ” (after the manner of 
the Orientals, lest the people should languish in cheer- 
less monotony); and of this Paulinus the Deacon 
says: ''Hoc in tempore primum antiphonae, hymni. 
et vigiliae in ecclesi^ Mediolanensi celebrari coeperunt. 
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Cujus celebritatis devotio usque in hodiemum diem 
non solum in eadem ecclesia vemm per omnes paene 
Occidentis provincias manef' (Now for the first time 
antiphons, hymns, and \figils began to be part of the 
observance of the Church in Milan, w'hich devout 
observance lasts to our day not only in that church 
but in nearly every province of the West). From 
the time of St. i^brose, whose hymns are well- 
known and whose liturgical allusions may certainly 
be explained as referring to a rite w’hieh possessed 
the characteristics of that which is called by his 
name, until the period of Charlemagne, there is some- 
thing of a gap in the histoiy of the Milanese Rite, 
though it is said (Canth, Milano e il suo territorio, 
I, 116) that St. Simplician, the successor of St. Am- 
brose, added much to the Rite and that St. Lazarus 
(438-451) introduced the three days of the Litanies. 
The Church of Milan underwent various vicissitudes, 
and for a period of some eighty years (570-649), 
during the Lombard conquests, the see was actually 
removed to Genoa. Mgr. Duchesne and M. Lejay 
suggest that it was during that time that the great- 
est Roman influence was felt, and they would trace 
to it the adoption of the Roman Canon of the M^s. 
In the eighth-century manuscript evidence begins. 
In a short treatise on the various cursus or forms of 
the Divine Office used in the Church, entitled Ratio 
de Cursus qui fuerunt ex auctores” {sic in Cott. 
MSS., Nero A. II, in the British Museum), written 
about the middle of the eighth century, probably 
by an Irish monk in France, is found what is perhaps 
the earliest attribution of the Milan use to St. Am- 
brose, though it quotes the authority of St, Augustine, 
probably aSuding to the passage already mentioned: 
''Est et aUus cursus quern refert beatus augustinus 
episeopus quod beatus ambrosius propter hpeticorum 
ordinem dissimilem composuit quern in italia antea de 
cantabatur’^ (There is yet another Cursus which the 
blessed Bishop Augustine says that the blessed Am- 
brose composed because of the existence of a different 
use of the heretics, which previously used to be sung 
in Italy). The passage is quite ungrammatical, but 
so is the whole treatise, though its meaning is not 
obscure. According to a not very convincing narra- 
tive of Landulphus Senior, the eleventh-century 
chronicler of Milan, Charlemagne attempted to 
abolish the Ambrosian Rite, as he or his father, 
Pepin the Short, had abolished the Gallican Rite 
in France, in favour of a Gallicanized Roman Rite. 
He sent to Milan and caused to be destroyed or 
sent beyond the mountain, quasi in exilium (as if 
into exile), all the Ambrosian books which could be 
found. Eugenius the Bishop, transmontanus epfs- 
copus (transmontane bishop), as Landulf calls him, 
begged him to reconsider his decision. _ After the 
manner of the time, an ordeal, which reminds one of 
the celebrated trials by fire and by battle in the 
case of Alfonso VI and the Mozarabic Rite, was de- 
termined on. Two books, Ambrosian and Roman, 
were laid closed upon the altar of St. Peter's Church 
in Rome and left for three days, and the one which 
was found open was to win. They were both foimd 
open, and it was resolved that as God had shown 
that one was as acceptable as the other, the Am- 
brosian Rite should continue. But the destruction 
had been so far effective that no Ambrosian books 
could be found, save one missal which a faithful 
priest had hidden for six weeks in a cave in the 
mountains. Therefore the Manuals was written out 
from memory by certain priests and clerks (Lan- 
dulph, Chron., 10-13). Walafridus Strabo, who died 
Abbot of Reichenau in 849, and must therefore have 
been nearly, if not quite, contemporary with this in- 
cident, says nothing about it, but (De Rebus Eccle- 
siasticis, xxii), speaking of various forms of the 
Mass, says: ^'Ambrosius quoque Mediolanensis epis- 
copus tarn missse quam caeterorum dispositionem offi- 


ciorum suae ecclesiae et aliis Liguribus ordinavit, quae et 
usque hodie in Mediolanensi tenentur ecclesia" (Am- 
brose, Bishop of Milan, also arranged a ceremonial 
for the Mass and other offices for his own church 
and for other parts of Liguria, which is still observed 
in the Milanese Church). 

In the eleventh century Pope Nicholas II, who 
in 1060 had tried to abolish the Mozarabic Rite, 
wished also to attack the Ambrosian, and w^as aided 
by St. Peter Damain, but he was unsuccessful, and 
.Alexander II, his successor, himself a Milanese, re- 
versed his policy in this respect. St. Grego^ VII 
made another attempt, and Le Brun (Explication 
de la Messe, III, art. I, § 8) conjectures that Lan- 
dulf's miraculous narrative was written with a pur- 
pose about that time. Having weathered these 
storms, the Ambrosian Rite had peace for some three 
centuries and a half. In the first half of the fifteenth 
century Cardinal Branda da Castiglione, who died 
in 1443, was legate in Milan. As part of his plan 
for reconciling Philip Mary Visconti, Duke of Milan, 
and the Holy See, he endeavoured to substitute the 
Roman Rite for the Ambrosian. The result was a 
serious riot, and the CardinaTs legateship came to 
an abrupt end. After that the Ambrosian Rite was 
safe until the Council of Trent. The Rule of that 
Council, that local uses which could show a pre- 
scription of two centuries might be retained, saved 
Milan, not without a struggle, from the loss of its 
Rite, and St. Charles Borromeo, though he made 
some alterations in a Roman direction, was most 
careful not to destroy its characteristics. A small 
attempt made against it by a Governor of Milan, 
who had obtained a permission from the Pope to 
have the Roman Mass said in any church which he 
might happen to attend, was defeated by St. Charles, 
and his own revisions were intended to do little more 
than was inevitable in a living rite. Since his time 
the temper of the Milan Church has been most con- 
servative, and the only alterations in subsequent 
editions seem to have been slight improvements in 
the wording of rubrics and in the arrangement of 
the books. The district in which the Ambrosian 
Rite is used is nominally the old archiepiscopal prov- 
ince of Milan before the changes of 1515 and 1819, 
but in actual fact it is not exclusively used even in 
the city of Milan itself. In parts of the Swiss Canton 
of Ticino it is used; in other parts the Roman Rite 
is so much preferred that it is said that when Cardinal 
Gaisruck tried to force the Ambrosian upon them 
the inhabitants declared that they would be either 
Roman or Lutheran, There are traces also of the 
use of the Ambrosian Rite beyond the limits of the 
Province of Milan. In 1132-34, two Augustinian 
canons of Ratisbon, Paul, said by Baumer to be 
Paul of Bernried, and Gebehard, held a correspond- 
ence (printed by Mabillon in his “ Museum Italicum" 
from the originals in the Cathedral Library at Milan) 
with Anselm, Archbishop of Milan, and Martin, treas- 
urer of St. Ambrose, with a view of obtaining copies 
of the books of the Ambrosian Rite, so that they 
might introduce it into their church. In the four- 
teenth century the Emperor Charles IV introduced 
the Rite into the Church of St. Ambrose at Prague. 
Traces of it, mixed with the Roman, are said by 
Hoeyinck (Geschichte der kirchl. Liturgie des Bis- 
thums Augsburg) to have remained in the diocese 
of Augsburg down to its last breviary of 1584, and 
according to Catena (Canth, Milano e il suo terri- 
torio, 118) the use of Capua in the time of St. Charles 
Borromeo had some resemblance to that of Milan. 

II. Origin.— The origin of the Ambrosian Rite is 
stiU under discussion, and at least two conflicting 
theories are held by leading liturgiologists. The de- 
cision is not made any the easier by the absence of 
any direct evidence as to the nature of the Rite 
before about the ninth century. There are, it is 
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true, allusions to various services of the Milanese 
Church in the writings of St. Augustine and St. Am- 
brose, and in the anonymous treatise “De Sacra- 
mentis”, Avhich used to be attributed to the latter, 
but is now definitely decided not to be his; but 
these allusions are naturally enough insufficient for 
more than vague conjecture, and have been used 
with perhaps equal justification in support of either 
side of the controversy. Even if the rather improb- 
able story of Landulf is not to be believed, the ex- 
isting manuscripts, w'hich only take us back at the 
earliest to the period of Charlemagne, leave the 
question of his influence open. This much we may 
confidently affirm, that though both the_ Missal and 
the Breviary have been subjected from time to time 
to various modifications, often, as might be expected, 
in a Roman direction, the changes are singularly 
few and unimportant, and the Ambrosian Rite of 
to^ay is substantially the same as that represented 
in the early MSS. Indeed, since some of these doc- 
uments come from places in the Alpine valleys, such 
as Biasca, Lodrino, Venegono, and elsewffiere, w'hile 
the modern rite is that of the metropolitan cathe- 
dral and the churches of the city of Milan, some 
proportion of the differences may well turn out to 
be local rather than chronological developments. 
The arguments of the two principal theories are nec- 
essarily derived in a great measure from the internal 
evidence of the books themselves, and at present 
the end of the controversy is not in sight. The 
question resolves itself into this: Is the Ambrosian 
Rite archaic Roman? Or is it a much Romanized 
form of the Galilean Rite? And this question is mixed 
with that of the 'provenance of the Galilean Rite 
itself. Some liturgiologists of a past generation, 
notably Dr. J. M. Neale and others of the Anglican 
School, referred the Hispano-Gallican and Celtic fam- 
ily of liturgies to an original imported into Provence 
from Ephesus by St. Irenaeus, who had received it 
through St. Polycarp from St. John the Divine. The 
name Ephesine was applied to this liturgy, and 
it was sometimes called the Liturgy of St. John. 
The idea was not modern. Colman, at the Synod 
of Whitby in 664, attributed the Celtic rule of Easter 
to St. John, and in the curious little eighth-century 
treatise already mentioned (in Cott. MS. Nero A. II) 
one finds: ‘^Johannes Evangelista primum cursus gal- 
lorum decantavit. Inde postea beatus policarpus dis- 
cipulus sci iohannis. Inde postea hiereneus qui fuit 
eps Lugdunensis Gallei. Tertius ipse ipsum cursum de- 
cantauerunt [szc] in galleis. ’ ’ The au thor is not speak- 
ing of the Liturgy, but of the Divine Office, but that 
does not affect the question, and the theory, which 
had its obvious controversial value, was at one time 
very popular with Anglicans. Neale considered that 
the Ambrosian Rite was a Romanized form of this 
Hispano-Gallican, or Ephesine, Rite. He never 
brought much evidence for this view, being gener- 
ally contented with stating it and giving a certain 
number of not very convincing comparisons with 
the Mozarabic Rite (Essays on Liturgiology, ed. 
1867, 171-197). But Neale greatly exaggerated the 
Romanizing effected by St. Charles Borromeo, and 
his essay on the Ambrosian Liturgy is now some- 
what out of date, though much of it is of great value 
as an analysis of the existing Rite. W. C. Bishop, 
in his article on the Ambrosian Breviary (Church Q., 
Oct., 1886), takes up the same line as Neale in claim- 
ing a Gallican origin for the Ambrosian Divine Of- 
fice. But Duchesne in his “Origines du culte chr4- 
tien’^ has put forward a theory of origin which works 
out very clearly, though at present it is almost all 
founded on conjecture and a priori reasoning. He 
rejects entirely the Ephesine supposition, and con- 
siders that the Orientalisms which he recognizes in 
the Hispano-Gallican Rite are of much later origin 
than the period of St. Irenaeus, and that it was from 


Milan as a centre that a rite, imported or modified 
from the East, perhaps by the Cappadocian Arian 
Bishop Auxentius (355-374), the predecessor of St. 
Ambrose, gradually spread to Gaul, Spain, and Bri- 
tain. He lays great stress on the irnportant posi- 
tion of Milan as a northern metropolis, and on the 
intercourse wuth the East by w^ay of Aqiiileia and 
Illyria, as w^ell as on the eastern nationality of many 
of the Bishops of Milan. In his analysis of the 
Gallican Mass, Duchesne assumes that the seventh- 
century Bobbio Sacramentary (Bibl. Nat., 13,246), 
though not actually Milanese, is to be counted as a 
guide to early Ambrosian usages, and makes use 
of it in the reconstruction of the primitive Rite be- 
fore, according to his theory, it was so extensively 
Romanized as it appears in the earliest undeniably 
Ambrosian documents. He also appears to assume 
that the usages mentioned in the Letter of St. In- 
nocent I to Decentius of Eugubium as differing from 
those of Rome w^ere necessarily common to Milan 
and Gubbio. Paul Lejay has adopted this theory 
in his article in the “Revue d’histoire et littdrature 
religeuses’" (IT. 173) and in Dom CabroPs Diction- 
naire d'arch6ologie chr^tienne et de liturgie” [s. v. 
Ambrosien (Rit)]. 

The other theory, of which Ceriani and Magistretti 
are the most distinguished exponents, maintains that 
the Ambrosian Rite has preserved the pre-Gelasian 
and pre-Gregorian form of the Roman Rite. Dr. 
Ceriani (Notitia Liturgige Ambrosianse) supports his 
contention by many references to early writers and 
by comparisons of early forms of the Roman Ordinary 
with the Ambrosian. Both sides admit, of course, 
the self-evident fact that the Canon in the present 
Ambrosian Mass is a variety of the Roman Canon. 
Neither has explained satisfactorily how and when 
it got there. The borrowings from the Greek service 
books have been ably discussed by Cagin (Paldo- 
graphie musicale, V), but there are Greek loans in 
the Roman books also, though, if Duchesne's theory 
of origin is correct, some of them may have travelled 
by way of the Milanese-Gallican Rite at the time of 
the Charlemagne revision. There are evident Galli- 
canisms in the Ambrosian Rite, but so there are in 
the present Roman, and the main outlines of the 
process by which they arrived in the latter are suffi- 
ciently certain, though the dates are not. The 
presence of a very definite PostSanctus of un- 
doubted Hispano-Gallican form in the Ambrosian 
Mass of Easter Eve requires more explanation than 
it has received, and the whole question of provenance 
is further complicated by a theory, into which Ceriani 
does not enter, of a Roman origin of all the Latin 
liturgies, Gallican, Celtic, Mozarabic, and Ambrosian 
alike. There are indications in his' liturgical note 
to the “Book of Cerne" and in “The Genius of the 
Roman Rite" that Mr. Edmund Bishop, who, as far 
as he has spoken at all, prefers the conclusions, though 
not so much the arguments, of Ceriani to either the 
arguments or conclusions of Duchesne, may eventu- 
ally have something to say which will put the sub- 
ject on a more solid basis. 

III. Early MSS. — ^The early MSS. of the Am- 
brosian Rite are generally found in the following 
forms: (1) The “Sacramentary" contains the Ora- 
tiones super Populum, Prophecies, Epistles, Gospels, 
Orationes super Sindonem, and super Ohlata, the 
Prefaces and Post-Communions throughout the year, 
with the variable forms of the Communicantes and 
Hanc igitur, when they occur, and the solitary Post 
Sanctus of Easter Eve, besides the ceremonies of 
Holy Week, etc., and the Ordinary and Canon of the 
Mass. There are often also occasional offices usually 
found in a modern ritual, such as Baptism, the 
Visitation and Unction of the Sick, the Burial of the 
Dead, and various benedictions. It is essentially a 
priest's book, like the Euchologion of the Greeks. 
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(2) The Psalter” contains the Psalms and Canticles. 
J t is sometimes included with the ‘ ‘ Manual”. (3) The 
^‘Manual” is nearly the complement of the Sacra- 
mentary” and the “Psalter” as regards both the 
Mass and the Divine Office. It contains: For the 
Divine Office; the Lucernaria, Antiphons, Responsoria, 
Psallenda, Cornpletoria, Capitula, Hymns, and other 
changeable parts, except the Lessons, which are 
found separately. For the Mass: the IngressoBf 
Psalmellce, Versus, Cantus, Antiphonos ante and post 
Evangelium, Offertoria, Confractoria, and Transitoria. 
The “Manual” often also contains occasional services 
such as are now usually found in a Ritual. (4) The 
“ Antiphoner ” is a Manual noted. (5) The “Ritual” 
and (6) “Pontifical” have contents similar to those 
of Roman books of the same name, though of course 
the early MSS. are less ample. The following are 
some of the most noted MSS. of the rite. (1) Sacra- 
mentaries and Missals: (a) The “Biasca Sacra- 
mentary”; Bibl. Ambros., A. 24, bis inf., late ninth 
or early tenth century. Described by Delisle, “Anc. 
Sacr.”, LXXI, edited by Ceriani in his “Monu- 
menta Sacra et Profana”, VIII, the Ordinary is 
analyzed and the Canon given in full in Ceriani’s 
“Notitia Lit. Ambr”. (b) The “Lodrino Sacra- 
mentary”; Bibl. Ambr., A. 24, inf., eleventh century. 
Delisle, “Anc. Sacr.”, LXXII. (c) The “Saera- 
mentary of San Satiro”, Milan; treasury of Milan 
Cathedral; eleventh century. Delisle, “Anc. Sacr.”, 
IvXXIII. (d) Sacramentary; treasury of Milan 
Cathedral; eleventh century. Delisle, “Anc. Sacr.”, 
LX!?QV. (e) The “Sacramentary of Armio”, near 
the Lago Maggiore; treasury of Milan Cathedral; 
eleventh century. Delisle, “Anc. Sacr.”, LXXV. 

(f) Sacramentary belonging to the Marchese Trotti; 
eleventh century. Delisle, “Anc. Sacr.”, LXXVI. 

(g) Sacramentary; Bibl. Ambros., CXX, sup. , eleventh 

century. Delisle, “Anc. Sacr.”, LXXVII. (h) 
The “Bergamo Sacramentary” ; library of Sant^ 
Alessandro in Colonna, Bergamo; tenth or eleventh 
century. Published by the Benedictines of Soles- 
mes, “Auctarium Solesmense” (to Migne's Patrolo- 
gia), “Series Litui^ca”, I. (i) Sacramentary; 
treasury of Monza Cathedral; tenth century. De- 
lisle, “Anc. Sacr.”, LXV. (j) “Sacramentary of 
San Michele di Venegono inferiore” (near Varese); 
treasury of Monza Cathedral; eleventh century. 
Delisle, “Anc. Sacr.”, LXVIII, These two of Monza 
Cathedral are more fully described in Frisi^s “Memorie 
storiche di Monza”, III, 75-77, 82-84. (k) “Missale 

Ambrosianum”, of Bedero (near Luino); Bibl. Ambr., 
D., 87 inf.; twelfth centu^. Noted by Magistretti in 
“Della nuova edizione tipica del messale Ambrosiano”. 

(2) ijitiphoner: “Antijphonarium Ambrosianum”; 
British Museum, Add. MBS., 34,209; twelfth century; 
published by the Benedictines of Solesmes, with a 
complete facsimile and 200 pages of introduction by 
Dom Paul Cagin, in “ Paldographie musicale”, V, VI. 

(3) Manuals: (a) “Manual of Lodrino;” Bibl. Ambr., 

SH. IV, 44; tenth or eleventh century. Imperfect. 
Described by Magistretti, “Mon. Vet. Lit. Amb.”, 
II, 18. (b) “Manuale Ambrosianum” belonging to 

the Marchese Trotti; tenth or eleventh century. Im- 
perfect. Magistretti, “Mon. Vet. Lit. Amb.”, II, 19. 
(c) “Manuale Ambrosianum”; Bibl. Ambr., CHI, 
sup.; tenth or eleventh century. Imperfect. Magis- 
tretti, “Mon. Vet. Lit. Amb.”, II, 20, (d) “Manuale 

Ambrosianum”; from the Church of Cemusco (be- 
tween Monza and Lecco); Bibl. Ambr., I, 55, sup.; 
eleventh century. Magistretti, “Mon. Vet. Lit. 
Amb.”, II, 28. (e) “Manuale Ambrosianum”; from 

the Church of San Vittore al Teatro, Milan; Bibl. 
Ambr., A, 1, inf.; twelfth century. Magistretti, 
^'Mon. Vet. Lit. Amb.”, II, 22. (f) “Manuale Am- 

brosianum”; from the Church of Brivio (near the 
Lecco end of the Lake of Como); Bibl. Ambr., I, 27, 
sup.; twelfth century. Magistretti, “Mon. Vet. Lit. 


Amb.”, 11,30. (4) Rituals: (a) “Liber Monachorum 

S. Ambrosii”; Bibl. Ambr., XCVI, sup.; eleventh cen- 
tury, Magistretti, “Mon. Vet. Lit. Amb.”, II, 33, 
79-93. (b) “Rituale Ambrosianum”, from the 

Church of S. Laurentiolus in Porta Vercellina, Milan; 
Sacrar. Metrop., H. 62; thirteenth century. Magis- 
tretti, “Mon. Vet. Lit. Arab.”, II, 37, 143-171. (c) 

Beroldus Novus”; Chapter Library, Milan; thirteenth 
century. Magistretti, “Mon. Vet. Lit. Amb.”, 17, 
94-142. (d) “Asti Ritual”; Bibl. Mazarine, 525; 

tenth century. Described by Gastou^ in “Rassegna 
Gregoriana”, 1903. This, though from the old prov- 
ince of Milan, is not Ambrosian, but has bearings on 
the subject. (5) Ceremonial: “Calendarium et Or- 
dines Ecclesise Ambrosianse”; Beroldus; Bibl. Ambr., 
I, 158, inf. twelfth century. Published by Magis- 
tretti, 1894. (6) Pontificals: (a) “Pontificale Medio- 

lanensis Ecclesise”; Chapter Library, Milan; ninth 
century. Printed by Magistretti, “Mon. Vet. Lit. 
Amb.”, T. (b) “Pontificale Mediolanensis Eccle- 
sise”; Chapter Library, Milan; eleventh century. 
Magistretti, “Mon. Vet. Lit. Amb.”, I, 27. (c) “Ordo 

Ambrosianus ad Consecrandam Ecclesiam et Al- 
tare;” Chapter Library, Lucca; eleventh century. 
Printed by Mercati, “Studi e testi” (of the Vatican 
Library), 7. Some editions of the printed Ambrosian 
service-books: Missals: (Pre-Borromean) 1475, 1482, 
1486, 1488, 1494, 1499, 1505, 1515, 1522, 1548, 1560; 
(St. Charles Borromeo) 1594; (F. Borromeo) 1609- 
18; (Monti) 1640; (Litta) 1669; (Fed. Visconti) 
1692; (Archinti) 1712; (Pozzobonelli) 1751, 1768; 
(Fil. Visconti) 1795; (Gaisruck) 1831; (Ferrari) 1902. 
Breviaries: (Pre-Borromean) 1475, 1487, 1490, 1492, 
1507, 1513, 1522, and many others; (St. Charles 
Borromeo), 1582, 1588; (Pozzobonelli) 1760; (Gais- 
ruck) 1841; (Romilli) 1857; (Ferrari) 1896, 1902. 
Rituals: n. d. circ., 1475 (a copy in Bodleian), 1645, 
1736, 1885. Psalters: 1486, 1555. Ceremonials: 
1619, 1831. Lectionary: 1660? Litanies: 1494, 
1546, 1667. The editions of the Missals, 1475, 1751, 
and 1902; of the Breviaries, 1582 and 1902; of the 
Ritual, 1645; both the Psalters, both the Ceremonials, 
the Lectionary, and Litanies are in the British Museum . 

IV. The Liturgical Year. — ^The Liturgical Year 
of the Ambrosian Rite begins, as elsewhere in the 
West, with the First Sunday of Advent, but that 
Sunday, as in the Mozarabic Rite, is a fortnight 
earlier than in the Roman, so that there are six 
Sundays in Advent, and the key-day of the begin- 
ning of Advent is not St. Andrew^s (30 November) 
but St. Martin's Day (11 November), which begins 
the Sanctorale. The rule of this key also differs. 
The Roman is: “Adventus Domini celebratur semper 
die Dominico, qui propinquior est festo S. Andrese 
Apostoli”, which gives a range from 27 November 
to 3 December. The Ambrosian is: “Adventus Dom- 
ini inchoatur Dominica proxima post Festum S. 
Martini”, that is to say, from 12 November to 18 
November. If, as in 1906, St. Martin's Day falls 
on a Sunday, the Octave is the first Sunday of Ad- 
vent; whereas in the Roman Rite if St. Andrew's 
Day falls on a Sunday, that day itself is Advent 
Sunday. The Ferioe of Advent continue until the 
Ferice de Exceptato begin. These days, which some 
say must have been originally de Expectato, a quite 
unnecessary supposition, and on which the ordina^ 
sequence of the Psalter is interrupted and certain 
proper psalms and antiphons are said, occur accord- 
ing to the following rule: “Officium in Adventu 
proprium quod de Exceptato dicitur semper cele- 
bratur in hac hebd. VI Adv. nisi dies Nativitatis 
Domini incident in fer. Ill, vel IV; tunc de Excep- 
tato fit in hebd. V Adv.” So that there must be 
two and there may be seven of these days. Christ- 
mas Eve is not exactly counted as one of them, 
though, if it falls on a weekday, it has the proper 
psalms and antiphons of that Feria de Exceptato, If 
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it falls on a Sunday, as in 1905, that is not one of 
the six Sundays of Advent, the last of which is the 
Sunday before, but the antiphons of the sixth Sun- 
day are used. On the sixth Sunday of Advent the 
Annunciation {de Incmnationc D. N. J. C.) is cele- 
brated, for, since no fixed festivals are kept during 
Lent or Easter Week, it cannot be properly cele- 
brated on 25 March, though it is found there in the 
Calendar and has an Office in the Breviary. On 
this Sunday there are two Masses, una de Adventu 
et altera de IncarnaiioTie. This day may be compared 
with the Mozarabic feast of the Annunciation on 
18 December, which is the Roman Expectatio Partus 
B. M. y. Christmas Day has three Masses, in Node 
Sanctd, in Aurordj and in Die, as in the Roman Rite, 
and the festivals which follow Christmas are included 
in the De Tempore, though there is a slight discrep- 
ancy between the Missal and Breviary, the former 
putting the lesser feasts of January which come be- 
fore the Epiphany in the Sandorale, and the latter 
including all days up to the Octave of the Epiphany 
in the Temporale, except 9 Januaiy (The Forty 
Martyrs). The day after the Epiphany is the CAm- 
tophoria, the Return from Egypt. The Sundays after 
the Epiphany vary, of course, in number, six being, 
as in the Roman Rite, the maximum. The second 
is the Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus. Then follow 
Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quinquagesima Sun- 
days, on which, though Gloria in Excelsis and Halle- 
lujah are used, the vestments are violet. There is 
no Ash Wednesday, and Lent begins liturgically on 
the first Sunday, the fast beginning on the Monday. 
Until the time of St. Charles Borromeo the liturgical 
Lent, with its use of litanies on Sundays instead of 
Gloria in Excelsis and the disuse of Hallelujah, began 
on the Monday. The title of the Sunday, both then 
and now, was and is Dominica in capite Quadra- 
gesimce. The other Sundays of Lent are styled De 
Samaritand, De Abraham, De Cceco, De Lazaro, and 
of course, in Ramis Palmarum (or Dominica Oliva- 
rum). The names of the second to the fifth Sun- 
days are in allusion to the subject of the Gospel of 
the day, not, as in the Roman Rite, to the Introit. 
(Cf. nomenclature of Greek Rite.) Passiontide does 
not begin until Holy Week. The day before Palm 
Sunday is Sabbatum in Traditions Symboli. This, 
the Blessing of the Font, the extra Masses pro Bap- 
tizaiis in Ecclesid Hyemali on Easter Eve and every 
day of Easter Week, and the name of the first Sun- 
day after Easter in albis depositis show even more 
of a lingering memory of the old Easter Baptisms 
than the similar survivals in the Roman Rite. Holy 
Week is Hebdomada Authentica. Maundy Thursday, 
Good Friday, Easter Eve, and Easter Day are named 
as in the Roman Rite. The five Sundays after 
Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity Sunday, and 
Corpus Christi follow, as in the Roman Rite, but 
the Triduum Lftomrwm - (Rogations) comes on the 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday after, instead of 
before, Ascension Day. The Sundays after Pente- 
cost continue eo nomine until the Decollation of 
St. John (29 August). There may be as many as 
fifteen of them. Then follow either four or five 
Sundays post Decollationem S. Joannis Baptistoe, 
then three Sundays of October, the third of which 
is Dedicatio Ecclesioe Majoris. The rest of the Sun- 
days until Advent are post Dedicationem. 

The Calendar of the Saints calls for little notice. 
There are many local saints, and several feasts which 
are given in tne Roman Calendar in late February, 
March, and early April are given on other days, 
because of the rule against feasts in Lent. Offiy 
St. Joseph and the Annunciation come in the Lenten 
part of the Calendar, but the Masses of these are 
given on 12 December and the sixth Sunday of Ad- 
vent respectively. The days are classified as follows: 
(1) Solemnitates Domini. First Class: the Annuncia- 


tion, Christmas Day, Epiphany, Easter Day with its 
Monday and Tuesday, Ascension Day, Pentecost, 
with its Monday and Tuesday, Corpus Domini, the 
Dedication of the Cathedral or of the local church, 
Solemmtas Domini titulans proprioe Ecclesice. First 
class, secondary: the Feast of the Sacred Heart. 
Second class: the Visitation, Circumcision, Purifica- 
tion, Transfiguration, Invention of the Cross, Trinity 
Sunday. Second class, secondary: the Name of Jesus, 
the Holy Family, the Exaltation of the Cross. The 
Octaves of Christmas, Epiphany, Easter Day, Pen- 
tecost and Corpus Domini also count as Solemnitates 
Domini. (2) Sundays. (3) Solemnia B. M. V. et 
Sanctorum. First class: the Immaculate Conception, 
Assumption, Nativity of St. John Baptist, St. Joseph, 
Sts. Peter and Paul, AU Saints, the Ordination of 
St. Ambrose, and the Patron of the local church. Sec- 
ond class: other feasts of Our Lady, St. Michael and 
the Archangels, and the Guardian Angels, Decolla- 
tion of St. John, Feasts of Apostles and Evangelists, 
St. Anne, St. Charles Borromeo, the Holy Innocents* 
St. Joachim, St. Laurence, St. Martin, Sts. Nazarius 
and Celsus, Sts. Protasius and Gervasius, St. Stephen, 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. Second class, secondary; 
the two Chairs of St. Peter, the Conversion of St. 
Paul. (4) Solemnia Majora: St. Agatha, St. Agnes, 
St. Anthony, St. Apollinaris, St. Benedict, St. Dom- 
inic, the Translations of Sts. Ambrose, Protasius, 
and Gervasius, St. Francis, St. Mary Magdalene, 
Sts. Nabor and Felix, St. Sebastian, St. Victor, 
St. Vincent. (5) Alia Solemnia are days noted as 
such in the Calendar, and the days of saints wffiose 
bodies or important relics are preserved in any par- 
ticular church become Solemnia for that church. 
(6) Non-Solemnia Privilegiata. (7) Non-Solemnia 
Simplicia. Feasts are also grouped into four classes: 
First class of Solemnitates Domini and Solemnia; 
second class of the same; greater and ordinary So- 
lemnia; non-Solemnia, divided into privilegiata and 
simplicia. Solemnia have two vespers, non-Solemnia 
only one, the first. The privilegiata have certain 
propria and the simplicia only the communia. The 
general principle of occurrences is that common to 
the whole Western Church. If two festivals fall on 
the same day, the lesser is either transferred, merely 
commemorated, or omitted. But the Ambrosian Rite 
differs materially from the Roman in the rank given 
to Sunday, which is only superseded by a Solemmtas 
Domini, and not always then, for if the Name of 
Jesus or the Purification falls on Septuagesima, Sex- 
agesima, or Quinquagesima Sunday, it is transferred, 
though the distribution and procession of candles 
takes place on the Sunday on which the Purification 
actually falls. If a Solemne Sanctorum or a privi- 
leged nonrSolemne falls on a Sunday, a Solemnitas 
Domini, the Friday or Saturday of the fourth or 
fifth week of Advent, a Feria de Exceptato, within 
an Octave of a great Feast, a Feria Litaniarum, or 
a Fena of Lent, the whole office is of the Sunday, 
Solemnitas Domini, etc., and the Solemne or non- 
Solemne pnvilegiatum is transferred, in most cases to 
the next clear day, but in the case of Solemnia of 
the first or second class to the next Feria, quocumque 
festo etiam solemni impedita. A simple non-Solemne 
is never transferred, but it is omitted altogether if 
a Solemne of the first class falls on the same day, 
and in other cases of occurrences it is commemorated, 
though of course it supersedes an ordinary Feria. 
The concurrences of the first Vespers of one feast 
with the second of another are arranged on much 
the same principle, the chief peculiarity being that 
if a Solemne Sanctorum falls on a Monday its first 
Vespers is kept not on the Sunday, but on the pre- 
ceding Saturday, except in Advent, when this rule 
applies only to Solemnia of the first and second class, 
and other Solemnia are only commemorated at Sun- 
day Vespers. The liturgical colours of the Ambro- 
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sian Rite are very similar to those of the Roman, 
the most important differences being that (except 
when some greater day occurs) red is used on the 
Sundays and Ferioe after Pentecost and the Decolla- 
tion of St, John until the Eve of the Dedication 
(third Sunday in October), on Corpus Christi and its 
Octave, and during Holy Week, except on Good 
Friday, as well as on the days on which it is used in 
the Roman Rite, and that (with similar exceptions) 
green is only used from the Octave of the Epiphany 
to the eve of Septuagesima, from Low Sunday to 
the Friday before Pentecost, after the Dedication to 
Advent, and on feasts of abbots. 

V. The Divine Office. (1) The Distribution oj 
the Psalter . — The Ambrosian distribution of the 
Psalter is partly fortnightly and partly weekly. 
Psalms i to cviii are divided into ten decurioe, one 
of which, in its numerical order, divided into three 
Noctums, is recited at Matins on the Mondays, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays of each 
fortnight, each Nocturn being said under one anti- 
phon. At the Matins of Sunday and Solemmtates 
Domini and on Ferioe in Easter and Whitsun weeks 
and the octave of Corpus Christi, there are no psalms, 
but three Old Testament canticles, Isaias xxvi, De 
node vigilatd; the Canticle of Anna (I K. ii), Con- 
firmatum est; and the Canticle of Jonas (ii), Clamavi 
ad Dominum, or of Habacuc (iii), Domine audivi. 
And on Saturdays the Canticle of Moses (Exod xv), 
Cantemus Domino, and half of Psalm cxviii take the 
place of Decurice at the three Nocturns. At Vespers, 
Psalms cix to cxlvii, except cxvii, cxviii, and cxxxiii,' 
which are used elsewhere, and cxlii, which is only used 
in the Office of the Dead and as Psalmus Directus 
at J^auds on Fridays, are divided between the whole 
seven days of each week in their numerical sequence, 
and in the same manner as in the Roman Rite. 
Psalm cxviii, besides being used on Saturdays, is 
distributed among the four lesser Hours exactly as 
in the Roman Rite; Psalm 1 is said at Lauds every 
day except Sunday, when the Benedicite, and Sat- 
urday, when Psalm cxvii, takes its place, and with 
the Preces (when these are used) at Prime and Terce 
throughout the year and at None during Lent, while 
at the Preces of Sext Psalm liii is said, and at those 
of None Psalm bocxv, except during Lent. Psalm 
liii precedes Beati immaculati at Prime, and Psalms iv, 
XXX, 1-6, xc and cxxxiii are said daily, in the Ro- 
man Rite, at Compline. At Lauds a single Psalm, 
known as Psalmus Directus, differing with the day 
of the week, is also said. 
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During Lent Ps. xc is said as Psalmus Directus at 
Vespers, except on Sundays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 
and the “Four Verses of a Psalm at Lauds on Sat- 
urdays are alternately from the t-welfth and first parts 
of Ps. cxviii, and on the six Sundays the “Four Verses ' ’ 
are from Ixix, Ixii, ci, Ixii, Ixii, Iviii. During Lent also 
the Vesper “Four Verses’' are different for every 
day, except that there are none on Friday, and those 
on the first four Saturdays are from Ps. xci. In 
Holy Week the Psalms at the Nocturns and at Ves- 
pers are all proper, and there are also proper Psalms 
during the period from the first Feria de Exceptato 
until the Circumcision; and on the Armunciation 
(sixth Sunday of Advent), Epiphany, Christophoria, 
Name of Jesus, Ascension, Corpus Christi, the Dedi- 
cation and many Solemnia Sanctorum, and on many 
other saints' days the Decurice are superseded by 
Psalms of the Common of Saints. 

(2) Other Details oj the Divine Office. — Antiphonce, 
similar in construction to those in the Roman Rite 
are: in P salmis et canticis, used as in the Roman 
Rite; in Choro, said after the Lucernarium on Sun- 
days, at the second Vespers of Solemnia, or on other 
saints' days, at first Vespers, but not on Ferioe, ex- 
cept Saturdays in Advent; ad Crucem, said on Solem- 
nitates Domini, on Sundays, except in Lent, and on 
Solemnia. Responsoria are constructed as in the 
Roman Rite, and are: Post hymnum, said after the 
hymn at Matins; Inter lectiones at Matins; cum Tn^ 
fantibus or cum Ptieris after the hymn at the first 
Vespers of Solemnia; in Choro, said at Vespers on 
Sundays, at the second Vespers of Solemnia, and at 
the first of Non-Solemnia, after the hymn; in Bap- 
tisterio, at Lauds and Vespers of some Solemnitates 
after the first Psallenda, on Ferioe after the twelve 
Kyries, at Vespers after the prayer which follows 
Magnificat; Diaconalia or Quadragesimalia, on Wed- 
nesdays in Lent and on Good Friday: od Cornu 
Altaris, at Lauds before the Psalmus IHrectus on 
Christmas Day, the Epiphany, and Easter Eve; 
Gradualia, said after the hymn at Lauds on F&rix 
in Lent. Lucernaria are Responsoria which begin 
Vespers. Psallendoe are single verses, often from the 
Psalms, said after the tw^elve Kyries and the second 
prayer at Lauds, and after the prayers at Vespers. 
They are variable according to the day, and are 
followed by either one or two fixed Complenda or 
Completoria, which are also single verses. Psalmi 
Directi are said at Lauds and sometimes at Vespers. 
They are sung together by both choirs, not antiph- 
onally. Psalmi Quatuor Versus is the name given 
to four verses of a psalm said at Vespers and Lauds 
on weekdays, after one of the Collects. Among the 
Hymns, besides those by St. Ambrose, or commonly 
attributed to him, many are included by other au- 
thors, such as Prudent ms, Venantius Fortunatus, 
St. Gregory, St. Thomas Aquinas, and many whose 
authorship is unknown. A considerable number of 
well-known hymns (e. g. “Ave Maris Stella", “A Solis 
Ortus Cardine", “ Jesu Redemptor Onmium," “Iste 
Confessor") are not in the Ambrosian Hymnal, but 
there are many there which are not in the Roman, 
and those that are common to both generally appear 
as they were before the revisions of Urban VIII, 
though some have variants of their own. Capitula 
are short lessons of Scripture used as in the Roman 
Rite. At the Lesser Hours and Compline Capitula 
taken from the Epistles are called E^stolellm. 

(3) Construction of the Divine Office . — (The con- 
stantly occurring Dominus vohiscum, etc., has been 
omitted in this analysis.) Matins: Pater noster; Ave 
Maria; Deus in adjutori.um; Gloria Patri; Hallelujah 
or Laus tihi. (The Ambrosians transliterate Hallelu- 
jah from Hebrew, not from Greek. They also write 
caelum not coelum and secvlum not saeculum.) 
Hymn; Responsorium; canticle, Benedictus es (Dan. 
iii); Kyrie eleison thrice Psalms or Canticles of the 
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three Nocturns; Lessons, with Resportfioria and Bene- 
dictions — usually three Lessons, Sundays, homilies; 
weekdays from the Bible; saints’ days, Bible and 
life of saint. On Christmas Day and Epiphany nine 
lessons; on Good Friday , six; on Easter Eve, none. 
On Sundays and festival^, except in Lent and Ad- 
vent, Te Deum follows. — Lauds : Introduction as 
at. statins; canticle, Benedictus^ Attende cnelum or 
Clamavi; Kyrie, thrice; Antiphona ad Crncem, re- 
peated five or seven times, not said on Ferice; Oraiio 
secreia i; canticle, Cantemus Doinino (Ex. xv); Kyrie, 
thrice; Oratio secreta ii; canticle, Benedicite, Confite- 
mini Domino (Ps. cxvii), or Miserere (Ps- 1); Kyrie, 
thrice; Oratio i; psalms, Laudate (Pss. cxlviii-cl, cxvi); 
Capitulum; Kyrie, thrice. Psalmus Directus; hymn 
(on weekdays in Lent, Graduate)] Kyrie, twelve times. 
On Sundays and festivals, Psallenda and Complete 
rium; on Ferioe, Responsorium in Baptisterio; Kyrie, 
thrice; Oratio it On Sundays and Solemnitates Dorn- 
inij Psallenda ii and Completorium ii; on weekdays 
Psalmi iv, versus and Completorium; Kyrie, thrice; 
Oratio Hi; commemorations, if any; concluding v'er- 
sicles and responses. — The Lesser Hours (Prime, 
Terce, Sext, None): Introduction as at Matins. 
Hymn; psalms; Epistolella; Responsorium Breve (at 
Prime, Quicunque vidt); Capitulum; 'Preces (when 
said); at Prime, three Orationes, at other Hours, one; 
Kyrie, thrice; Benedicamus Domino, etc. (at Prime 
in choir the Martyrology, followed by Exultabunt 
Sancti etc., and a prayer); Fidelium animce etc. 
Vespers: Introduction as at Matins. On Sundays 
and Ferioe: Lucernarium; (on Sundays, Antiphona in 
chord); hymn; Responsorium in choro; five psalms; 
Kyrie, thrice; Oratio i; Magnificat; Oraiio ii; on Sun- 
days, Psallenda i, and two Completoria; on Ferioe, 
Responsorium in Baptisterio; Kyrie, thrice; Oratio Hi; 
on Sundays, Psallenda ii, and two Completoria; on 
Feiioe, Psalmi iv versus; Kyrie, thrice; Oratio iv; com- 
memorations, if any. On saints’ days; Lucernarium; 
at second vespers Antiphona in choro; hymn; Respon- 
sorium in choro or cum injantibus; psalm; Kyrie, 
thrice; Oraiio i; Psalm; Oratio ii; Magnificat; Kyrie, 
thrice; Oratio Hi; Psallenda and two Completoria; 
Kyrie, thrice; Oratio iv; commemorations. Conclud- 
ing versicles and responses. — Compline: Introduc- 
tion, with addition of Converte nos, etc.; hymn 
(Te lucis); Psalms iv, xxx, 1-7, xc, cxxxii, cxxxiii, 
cxvi; Epistolella; Responsorium; Nunc Dimittis; Ca- 
pitulum; Kyrie, thrice; Preces (when said); Oratio i, 
Oratio ii; concluding versicles and responses; An- 
tiphon of Our Lady; Confiteor. There are antiphons 
to all psalms, except those of Compline, and to aU 
canticles. During Lent, except on Saturdays and 
Sundays, there are two lessons (from Genesis and 
Proverbs) after Terce; and on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days of Lent and on Ferice de Exceptato litanies are 
said then. 

VI. The Mass. — ^The Ambrosian Mass in its pres- 
ent form is best shown by an analysis pointing out 
the differences from the Roman. As a great part of 
it agrees word for word with the Roman, it will only 
l3e necessary to indicate the agreements, without giv- 
ing the passages in full. There are a certain number 
of ceremonial differences, the most noticeable of 
which are: (1) When the deacon and sub-deacon are 
not occupied, they take up positions at the north 
and soutn ends of the altar facing each other. 
(2) The Prophecy, Epistle, and Gospel are said, in 
Milan Cathedral, from the great ambon on the north 
side of the choir, and the procession thereto is ac- 
companied with some state. (3) The offering of 
bread and wine by the men and women of the Scuola 
di S, Ambrogio. (4) The filing past and kissing the 
north comer of the altar at the Offertory. (5) The 
silent Lavabo just before the Consecration. (6) The 
absence of bell-ringing at the Elevation. In the 
rubrics of the Missal there are certain survivals of 


ancient usage which could only have applied to the 
city of Milan itself, and may be compared with the 
“stations” affixed to certain Masses in the Roman 
Missal of to-day. The Ambrosian Rite supposes the 
existence of two cathedrals, the Basilica Ma^or or 
Ecclesia ASstiva, and the Basilica Minor or Ecclesia 
Hiemalis. Lejay, following Giulini, calls the Ecclesia 
Major (St. Mary’s) the winter church, and St. Thecla 
the summer church (Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’arch- 
dologie chrdtienne, col. 13S2 sqq.), but Ecclesia 
Hiemalis and Ecclesia Major in the “Bergamo Mis- 
sal”, and Ecclesia Hiemalis and Ad Sanctam Mariam, 
in all missals, are evidently contrasted with one 
another. Also the will of Berengarius I, founding 
St. Rafaele (quoted by Giulmi, I, 416) speaks of the 
latter being near the summer church, which it is, 
if the summer church is St. Mary’s. There is also 
assumed to be a detached baptistery and a Chapel 
of the Cross, though mentions of these are found 
chiefly in the Breviary, and in earlier times the 
church of St. Laurence was the starting point of the 
Palm Sunday ceremonies. The greater, or summer, 
church, under the patronage of Our Lady, is now 
the Cathedral; the lesser, or winter, church, which 
stood at the opposite end of the Piazza del Duomo, 
and was destroyed in 1543, was under the patronage 
of St. Thecla. As late as the time of Beroldus 
(twelfth century) the changes from one to the other 
were made at Easter and at the Dedication of the 
Great Church (third Sunday in October), and even 
now the rubric continues to order two Masses on 
certain great days, one in each church, and on Easter 
Eve and through Easter week one Mass is ordered 
daily pro baptizatis in Ecclesia Hiemali, and another, 
according to the Bergamo book, in Ecclesia Majori. 
The modern books say, in omni ecclesid. There were 
two baptisteries, both near the greater church. 

Analysis of the Ambrosian Mass. 

The Confiteor. 

V. In nomine Patris, etc. R. Amen. 

V. Introibo ad Altare Dei. R. Ad Deum qui etc. 

V. Confitemini Domino quoniam bonus. 

R. Quoniam in sseculum misericordia ejus. Con- 
fiteor, etc.-, Misereatur, etc., Indulgentiam etc., as in 
the Roman Rite, differing only in adding the name 
of St. Ambrose to the Confiteor. 

V. Adjutorium nostrum etc. R. Qui fecit etc. 

V. Sit nomen Domini benedictum. 

R. Ex hoc nunc et usque in seculum. (Secreto) 
Rogo te, altissime Deus Sabaoth, Pater sancte, ut 
pro peccatis meis possim intercedere et astantibus 
veniam peccatorum promereri ac pacificas singulorum 
hostias immolare. 

Oramus te, Domine etc., as in the Roman Rite, 
The “Ingressa”, which answers to the Roman In- 
troit. ^ Except in the Mass for the Departed, when, 
even in the 1475 Missal, it is exactly the Roman 
Introit, it consists of a single passage, generally of 
Scripture, without Psalm, “Gloria Patri”, or repe- 
tition. 

V. Dominus vobiscum etc. 

Gloria in Excelsis. — On the Sundays in Lent two 
litanies are said alternately instead. These litanies 
strongly resemble the Great Synapte of the Greek 
Rite and, like that, are said by the deacon. One 
has the response “Domine Miserere”, and the other 
“Kyrie eleison”. A very similar litany in the Stowe 
Missal (f 16, b) is called “Deprecatio Sancti Martini 
pro populo”. 

Kyrie eleison (thrice). 

V. Dominus vobiscum etc. 

Oratio super Populum, “vel plures Orationes”. 
The Collect or Collects for the day. 

V. Dominus vobiscum etc. ^ 

The Prophetical Lesson, when there is one, which 
is generally on Sundays, “Solemnitates Domini” and 
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^^Solemnia”, preceded by a benediction; “Prophetica 
(or Apostolica) Lectio sit nobis salutis eruditio’\ 
According to the letters of Paul and Gebehard of 
Ratisbon, “Gesta Sanctorum” sometimes took the 
place of the Old Testament Lesson. Passages from 
the Act and the Apocalypse are still used. 

Psalmellus and Versus. 

The Epistle, preceded by the Benediction, “Apos- 
tolica doctrina repleat nos gratia divina”. 

Hallelujah. Versus. Hallelujah. On “solemni- 
tates Domini” the first Hallelujah is doubled. In 
Lent, on the Litany days, the “Feriae de Exceptato” 
and Vigils, the Cantus, answering to the Roman 
Tractus, takes the place of the Hallelujahs and Versus. 
On some “ Solemn! tates Domini” there is an “Anti- 
phona ante Evangelium” also. There are no Se- 
quences in the Ambrosian Rite. The Psalmellus and 
Versus of the Epistle and the Versus between Halle- 
lujahs of the Gospel together make up exactly the 
form of a Roman Gradual, and they often agree with 
those of the Roman Missal. 

The Gospel, preceded by “Munda cor meum”, etc., 
as in the Roman Rite, with the addition of “In no- 
mine Patris, etc.” at the end of “Dominus sit in 
corde meo”, before, instead of after which the Gospel 
is given out. The Gospel is followed by “Laus tibi 
Christe”, and “Per evangelica dicta deleantur nostra 
delicta”. 

V. Dominus vobiscum, etc. 

Kyrie eleison (thrice). 

Antiphona post Evangelium. 

Deacon: “Pacem habete”. R. “Ad teDomine” 
(cf. the response Sol KiJpie in the Little Synapte 
and elsewhere in the Constantinopolitan Rite. In 
early MSS. the form here is: “Pacem habete. V. 
Corrigite vos ad orationem”. R. “Ad te Domine”. 
Lejay considers that the kiss of peace once came at 
this point. 

V. Dominus vobiscum, etc. 

Oratio super sindonem. (This prayer may have 
dropped out of the Roman Rite and may account 
for the “Oremus” with no prayer to follow at this 
point.) 

The Offertory. 

After the Prayer, the Priest receives the paten 
with the Host and offers it, saying, “Suscipe, clena- 
entissime Pater hunc Panem sanctum ut fiat Uni- 
geniti tui Corpus, in nomine Patris, etc.” Laying 
the Host on the corporal he pours into the chalice 
wine, saying: “De latere Christi exivit sanguis”, and 
w^ater, saying: “Et aqua pariter, in nomine, &c.” 
Then he offers the chalice, saying: “Suscipe clem- 
entissime Pater, hunc Calicem, vinum aqua mistum 
ut fiat Unigeniti tui Sanguis, in nomine, etc.” At 
this point, in Milan Cathedral, the Chapter clergy 
all file past the north corner of the altar, each kiss- 
ing the corner as he passes. Then follow two prayers 
of offering, addressed respectively to the Father and 
to the Trinity, agreeing in meaning with the “Sus- 
cipe Sancte Pater” and “Suscipe Sancta Trinitas” of 
the Roman Rite, but differing altogether in language. 
On Sundays and feasts of Our Lord and their vi^ls, 
there is a third prayer, nearly agreeing in wording 
with “Suscipe, Sancta Trinitas”. Then extending 
his hands over the oblation, he says: “Et suscipe 
Sancta Trinitas hanc oblationem pro emundatione 
mea; ut mundes et purges me ab universis pecca- 
torum maculis, quatenus tibi digne ministrare merear, 
Deus et clementissime Domine”. 

He blesses the Oblata, continuing: “Benedictio 
Dei Omnipotentis Pa-j-tris et Fi+lii et Spiritus-f- 
Sancti copiosa de cselis descendat super hanc nostram 
oblationem et accepta tibi sit haec oblatio, Domine 
sancte. Pater omnipotens, aeteme Deus, misericor- 
dissime rerum Conditor”. 

[In the eleventdi-century MS. in the Chapter Library 
at Milan (No. 1. d in the list of Sacramentaries given 


above), the “Dominus vobiscum” after the Creed is 
followed by a prayer: “Adesto Domine supplication- 
ibus nostris et his muneribus prsesentiam tuse ma- 
jestatis intersere ut quod nostro servitio geritur te 
potius operante firmetur per omnia, etc.”, and there 
are no other Offertory prayers.] At a solemn Mass 
the blessing of the Incense, and censing of the altar 
follow. The words are exactly those of the Roman 
Rite until the delivery of the thurible to the deacon, 
wLen instead of “ Ascendat in nobis” the priest says: 
“ Ecce odor Sanctorum Dei : tanquam odor agri pleni, 
quern Deus benedixit”. 

Then follows the “ Offertorium ”. In the cathe- 
dral of Milan there is an interesting ceremony at the 
Offertory, probably a survival of the early practice 
of offerings “in kind” by the congregation. Ten old 
men (known as the Vecchioni) and ten old women, 
who are supported by the Chapter, wear a special 
costume and belong to what is called the “Scuola 
di S. Ambrogio”, bring offerings of bread and wine 
to the choir steps and deliver them to the clergy. 
There is a detailed account of this ceremony in 
Beroldus (Ed, Magistretti, 1894, 52). The institu- 
tion is mentioned in a charter of Bishop Anspert 
in the ninth century. Wickham Legg (Ecclesio- 
logical Essays, 53) says that these offerings are not 
now used at the Mass then being said, but at some 
later one. He gives photographs of the old men 
and women and a full description of the ceremony. 

The Creed, preceded by “Dominus vobiscum”, etc. 
It is here entitled “Symbolum Constantinopolita- 
num”, and differs not at all from that in the Roman 
Mass. 

V. Dominus vobiscum, etc. 

Oratio super oblata. 

The Preface. The “Sursum corda” etc. is ex- 
actly as in the Roman Rite, though the plain chant 
is altogether different. The Preface itself has the 
word “quia” after “vere”, but otherwise begins as 
in the Roman Rite, as far as “.Eterne Deus”. After 
that comes a marked difference, for instead of only 
ten variations, there are proper Prefaces for all days 
that have proper offices, as well as commons of all 
classes, and in the final clauses, which vary, as in 
the Roman, according to the ending of the inserted 
Proper, there are verbal differences. 

The Sanctus, exactly as in the Roman Rite. 

The Canon. 

“Te igitur” exactly as in the Roman Canon. In 
the printed Missals, even before the Borromean re- 
vision, there is a variation which comes after “haec 
sancta sacrificia illibata”, in the Mass of Easter Eve. 
In the Bergamo Missal it follows immediately after 
the “Sanctus”, without the “Te igitur” clause. It 
is: “Vere Sanctus, vere benedictus D. N. J. C. Fi- 
lius tuus qui cum Dominus esset Majestatis, descen- 
dens de cselo formam servi, qui prius perierat, sus- 
cepit, et sponte pati dignatus est; ut eum quern 
ipse fecerat de morte liberaret. Unde et hoc paschale 
sacrificium tibi offerimus pro his quos ex aqua et 
Spiritu Sancto regenerare dignatus es dans eis re- 
missionem omnium peccatorum, ut invenires eos in 
Christo Jesu Domino nostro. Pro quibus tibi, Do- 
mine supplices fundimus preces ut nomina eorum 
pariterque famuli tui Papse nostri N. et Pontificis 
nostri N. scripta habeas in Libro Viventium. Per 
eundem, etc.” This is in the form of a Post Sanctus 
of the Mozarabic Rite, though it does not agree ex- 
actly with any particular Post Sanctus. 

“Memento Domine” is the same as in the Roman. 

“Gommunicantes” and “Hanc igitur” are variable 
on certain days, as in the Roman Rite, but the list 
of saints differs, Linus and Cletus being omitted and 
Hippolytus, Vincent, Apollinaris, VitaJis, Nazarius 
and Celsus, Protasius and Gervasius, Victor, Nabor, 
Felix, and Calimerius being added. In the earlier 
editions there were the following additional names: 
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Matemus, Eiistorgius, Dionysius, Ambrose, Simpli- 
tian, Martin, Eusebius, Hilary, Julius, and Benedict. 

*^Quam oblationem quam pietati tusc offerimus tu 
Deus in omnibus qusesumus, etc. the rest as in the 
Roman Canon. At this point the Priest washes his 
hand, nihil dicens’'. 

The next clauses, reciting the Institution, differ 
verbally. 

‘^Qui pridie quam pro nostra omniumque salute 
pateretur (cf. the Maundy Thursday Mass of the 
Roman Rite) accipiens Panem, elevavit oculis ad 
caelos ad te Deum Patrem suum omnipotentem, tibi 
gratias agens benedixit, fregit, deditque Discipulis 
suis, dicens ad eos: Accipite et manducate ex hoc 
omnes: Hoc est enim Corpus meum. Simili modo, 
postquam coenatum est, accipiens Calicem, elevavit 
oculos ad cselos, ad te Deum Patrem suum omnipo- 
tentem: item tibi gratias agens, benedixit, tradid- 
itque Discipulis suis, dicens ad eos: Accipite et bibite 
ex eo omnes: Hie est enim Calix, &c. (as in the Ro- 
man Canon). Mandans quogue et dicens ad eos: 
Hsec quotiescunque feceritis in meam cormnemora- 
tionem facietis: Mortem meam praedicabitis, Resur- 
rectionem meam annuntiabitis, Adventum meum 
sperabitis donee iterum de cselis veniam ad vos. 

It may be noted that this long ending, commemorat- 
ing the Death, Resurrection and Second Coming, is 
nearly identical with that in the “Canon Dominions 
Sancti Gilasi’^ in the Stowe Missal and has resem- 
blances to the forms in several of the West Syrian (Ja- 
cobite) anaphoras. “Unde et memores"' differs only 
in reading “gloriosissimae’^ instead of “gloriosse 
Ascensionis 

“Supra quae propitio’^ inserts “tuo’^ after “vultu*' 
and reads “justi pueri tui Aber\ 

“Supplices te rogamus’' reads “tremendae’^ instead 
of “divinae Majestatis.’^ 

“Memento etiam Domine’^ exactly agrees with 
the Roman Rite. 

“Nobis quoque, minimis, et peccatoribus famulis 
tuk de miutitudine misericordiae tuae,’' continuing 
as in the Roman Rite, except for the list of saints, 
which adds a second Joannes, substitutes Andreas 
for Matthias, omits Ignatius and Alexander, and adds 
Euphemia, Justina, Sabina, Theda, Pelagia, and 
Catharine (the MSS. and 1475 lists omit Catharine), 
varying the order a little. The ending also differs, 
“benedicis et nobis famulis tuis largiter prsestas ad 
augmentum fidei et remissionem peccatorum nos- 
trorum: Et est tibi Deo Patri omnipotent! ex -{-ipso 
et per-f ipsum et in-f-ipso omnis honor virtue kus 
et gloria, impe-frium, perpe-f-tuitas et po+testas in 
unitate spiritus sancti per infinita secula seculorum. 
Amen.’' The Fraction and Commixture occur at 
this point, instead of after the “Pater Noster" as in 
the Roman Rite since St. Gregory the Great. The 
priest breaks the Host over the chalice, saying: 
“Corpus tuum frangitur, Christe, Calix benedicitur’'; 
then laying one part on the paten, he breaks a par- 
ticle from the other, saying: Sanguis tuus sit nobis 
semper ad vitam et ad salvandas animas, Deus 
poster". Then he puts the particle into the chalice, 
saying: “Commotio coi^ecrati Corporis et Sanguinis 
D. N. J. C. nobis edentibus et sumentibus proficiat 
ad vitam et gaudium sempiternum". Then follows 
the “Confractorium", an anthem varying according 
to the day. 

The Pater Noster, introduced by the same clause 
as in the Roman Rite, except on Maundy Thursday 
and Easter Day, when different forms are used. The 
Embolism differs somewhat: “Libera nos . . . et 
intercedente pro nobis Beata Maria Genitrice Dei 
ac Domini nostri Jesu Christ! et Sanctis Apoatolis 
tuis Petro et Paulo atque Andrea et Beato Ambrosio 
Confessore tuo atque Pontifice una cum omnibus 
Sanctis tuis ... ab omni perturbatione securi. 
Praesta per eum, cum quo beatus vivis et regnas 


Deus in unitate Spiritus Sancti per omnia secula 
seculorum. Amen ’ ’ . 

The “ Pax ". The priest says : “ Pax et communica- 
tio D. N. J. C. sit semper vobiscum. R. Et cum 
spiritu tuo". The deacon: “Offerte vobis pacem. 
R. Deo gratias ’ '. The Prayer, “ Domine Jesu Christe 
qui dixisti, etc.", w^hich differs from the Roman in 
reading “pacificare, custodire et regere digneris pro- 
pitius". Then the “Pax" is given: “V. Pax tecum. 
R. Et cum spiritu tuo," as in the Roman Rite. In 
Masses for the Dead the “Offerte vobis pacem", the 
prayer, and the giving of the “Pax" are omitted, 
and the “Agnus Dei", differing from the Roman 
form “pro defunctis" only in adding “et locum in- 
dulgentise cum Sanctis tuis in gloria" at the end, is 
said. The “Agnus Dei" does not occur in other 
Masses, 

The Communion. The preliminary prayers are: 
“Domine Sancte Pater omnipotens, seterne Deus da 
mihi hoc Corpus Jesu Christi Filii tui Domini mei 
ita sumere: ut non sit mihi ad judicium sed ad re- 
missionem omnium peccatorum meorum. Qui tecum 
vivit, etc.," and “Domine Jesu Christe FiliDei vivi", 
which only differs from the Roman in reading 
“obedire" for “inhserere". Then follows “Domine 
non sum dignus", as in the Roman Rite, after which 
comes “Quid retribuam Domino pro omnibus quse 
retribuit mihi? Panem cselestem accipiam et nomen 
Domini invocabo. Corpus D. N. J. C. custodiat 
animam meam ad vitam seternam. Amen. Quid 
retribuam, etc.," exactly as in the Roman Rite. 
Then, at receiving the Chalice, “Prsesta, quseso, 
Domine, iit perceptio Corporis et Sanguinis D. N. 
J. C. ad vitam nos perducat ^ternam", after which 
“Quod ore sumpsimus, Domine, pura mente capia- 
mus ut de Corpore et Sanguine D. N. J. 0. fiat nobis 
remedium sempiternum". At the Ablution: “Con- 
firma hoc, Deus, quod operatus es in nobis et dona 
Ecclesiae tme perpetuam tranquillitatem et pacem". 

The “Transitorium" (the Ambrosian equivalent of 
the Roman “Communio") and the “Oratio Post 
Communionem" follow. 

V. Dominus vobiscum, etc. 

Kyrie eleison (thrice). 

V. Benedicat et exaudiat nos Deus. R. Amen. 

V. Procedamus cum pace. R. In nomine Christi. 

V. Benedicamus Domino. R. Deo Gratias. 

Then follow “Placeat tibi" (slightly varied), the 
Blessing and the Last Gospel as in the Roman Rite. 

The present form from the “Pax" onward dated 
from the revision of St. Charles Borromeo, and ap- 
pears for the first time in print in 1594. In 1475, 
1560, etc., the form was as follows: 

V. Pax et communicatio D. N. J. C. sit semper 
vobiscum. 

R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 

V. Offerte nobis pacem. R. Deo gratias. Pax in 
cselo, pax in terra, pax in omni populo pax sacer- 
dotibus ecclesiarum Dei. Pax Cfhristi et Ecclesi® 
maneat semper vobiscum. 

Then the Priest gives the “Pax" to the server, 
saying “Habete vinculum pacis et caritatis ut apti 
sitis sacrosanctis mysteriis Dei. R. Amen. Domine 
Sancte Pater etc.", as at present. The second 
prayer, “Domine Jesu Christe, etc.", was not used. 
(In the early MSS. the giving of the “Pax" ends 
with “Offerte nobis pacem, etc.") 

Quid retribuam, etc. Panem caelestem, etc. 

Domine, non sum dignus, etc. 

Corpus D. N. J. C. profitiat mihi sumenti et omni- 
bus pro quibus illud obtuli ad vitam et gaudium 
sempiternum. Amen. (This form is found also in 
the Chur Missal of 1589.) 

Prsesta, quseso, Domine, ut perceptio corporis et 
sanguinis D. N. J. C. quern pro nobis dignatus est 
fundere ab omni nos peccati macula purget et ad 
vitam perducat seternam. Per eimdem, etc. 
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Quid retribuam, etc. Calicem salutaris, etc. 

Domine non sum dignus, etc. 

Corpus et Sanguis D. N. J. C. propitius sit mihi 
sumenti et omnibus pro quibus illud obtuli ad vitam 
et gaudiam sempiternam. Per eundem, etc, 

Deo gratias. Deo Gratias. 

Accepta Christi munera sumamus Dei gratia, non 
ad judicium sed ad salvandas animas, Deus noster. 
A.gnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis. 
Gloria Patri, etc. Sicut erat, etc. Agnus Dei, qui 
tollis peccata mundi, suscipe deprecat ionem nostram. 
Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi, dona nobis 
pacem. 

Quod ore sumpsimus, etc., as at present. 

Confirma hoc, Deus, etc., as at present. 

Placeat tibi, etc. 

The eleventh-century MS. (No. 1-d in list above), 
quoted in the Solesmes edition of the Bergamo book, 
does not contain any more at the ‘‘ Pax” and “ Com- 
munion ” than “ Pax et Communicatio, etc.” ^‘Of- 
ferte vobis pacem.” “Oratio post communionem.” 
“Dominus vobiscum, etc.” “Quod ore sumpsi- 
mus, etc.” 

VII. The Occasional Services. — Of the services 
in the Ritual and Pontifical there is not much to say. 
The ceremonies of Baptism differ in their order from 
those of the Roman Rite. The Ambrosian order is: 
renunciation; ephphatha; suffiation; unction; exor- 
cism and second sufflation; signing with the Cross; 
delivery of the salt; introduction into the church; 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer; declaration of faith; Bap- 
tism, for which the rubric is: Ter occiput mergit in 
aqua in crucis formam (and, as Legg points out, the 
Ambrosians boast that their baptism is always bv 
immersion); litany; anointing with chrism; deliv- 
eiy of white robe and candle; dismissal. A great 
part of the wording is exactly the same as the Ro- 
man. The order of the Unction of the Sick shows 
the progress of Roman influence in modern times. 
The service at present used differs very little except 
at one point from that given by Magistretti (Mon. 
Vet., II, 79, 94, 147) from early MSS., and from the 
form in the undated printed Ritual of the late fif- 
teenth century, but the difference at that point is 
no less than the introduction of the Roman manner 
and words of anointing. The old Ambrosian Rite 
was to anoint the sick person on the breast, the 
hands, and the feet, with the words: “Ungo te oleo 
sanctificato, more militis unctus et preparatus ad 
luctam aerias possis catervas. Operare creatura olei, 
in nomine+Dei Patris omnipotentis+et Filii-het 
Spiritus Sancti, ut non lateat spiritus immundus nec 
in membris nec in medullis nec in ulla compagine 
membrorum hujus hominis [vel mulieris] sed operetur 
in eo virtus Christi Filii Altissimi qui cum setemo 
Patri. . . , Amen,” Then, “Quidquid peccasti per 
cogit at ionem cordis [per opera t ionem manuum vel per 
ingressum pedum] parcat tibi Deus. Amen.” The 
fifteenth-century printed Ritual varies the first 
anointing. Instead of “ Quidquid peccasti”, it reads, 
“Per istam unctionem et cristj sacratissimam pas- 
sionem si quid peccasti, etc.”, the other two being 
as in the older books. The Ungo te, etc., is repeated 
with each. A somewhat similar form, but shorter, 
with_ the anointing of the five senses and reading 
Ungimus for Ungo, is given in Harl. MS. 2990, an 
^rly fifteenth-century North Italian fragment, and 
in the Venetian printed pre-Tridentine Rituals, a 
form very like the last (but reading Uri^o) with the 
same anointings as in the Roman Rite, is given as 
the rite of the Patriarchate of Venice. This form, 
or something very like it, with the seven anointings is 
found in the Asti Ritual described by Gastou4. In 
the modem Ambrosian Ritual the Roman seven 
anointings and the form, Per istam unctionem, etc., 
are taken over bodily and the Ungo te has disap- 
peared. The differences in the Order of Matrimony 
I.— ^26 


are very slight, and the other contents of the Ritual 
call for no special remark. In the ninth-century 
Pontifical published by Magistretti the consecration 
of a church includes the solemn entry, the writing 
of the ABCturium, with the camhutta (that Gaelic 
word, cam bata, crooked staff, which is commonly 
used in Galilean books), the blessing and mixture of 
salt, water, ashes, and wine, the sprinkling and 
anointing of the church and the altar, the blessing 
of various utensils, and at the end the deposition of 
the relics. The order given by Mercati from an 
eleventh-century MS. at Lucca differs from the 
ninth-century form in that there is a circumambu- 
lation and sprinkling, with the signing of the cross 
on the door, the writing of an alphabet per parietem 
and the making of three crosses on each wall with 
chrism, before the entry, and there is no deposition 
of relics. There are also considerable differences of 
wording. The ordinations in the ninth-century MS. 
are of the same mixed Roman and Galilean type, 
but are less developed than those of the modern 
Roman Pontifical. 

Ceriani, Nohtia Liturgies Ambrosiancs ante sceculum XI 
medium (Milan, 1895); Preface to Magistretti ’ s Monumenta 
Veteris Liturgies Ambrosiancs, (Milan, 1897); Pt. I; Edition of 
the Biasca Sacramentary in Vol. VIII of Monumenta Sacra 
et Prof ana ex Codimbus preesertim Bibhothecce Ambrosiancs; 
Magistretti, La Uturgia della chiesa di Milano nel secolo IV 
(Milan, 1899); Monumenta Veteris Liiurgioe Ambrosianoe, 
Pt. Ill (Milan, 1897-1905); Della nuova JSdizione tipica del 
Messale Amhrosiano (Milan, 1902); Beroldus, sive ecclesice 
Ambrosiancs kalendarium et ordines, soec. XII (Milan, 1894); 
Cagin, Antiphonarium Ambrosianum du musee Britanmgue, 
XII® sibcle, m Vol. V, VI, of Paleographie musicale, par les 
Bmedictins de Solesmes (Solesmes, 1896, 1900): Mercati, Ordo 
A mbrostanus ad Consecrandum Ecclesiam et A Itare, in Siudi e 
Teati (of the Vatican Library), (Pome, 1902); Pt. VII; Co- 
lombo, Gli inm del breviario Ambrosiano (Milan, 1897); 
Lejay, articles Ambrosien (Rit), Lejat in Diciionnaire d’ar^ 
cMologie chretienne (Paris, 1904), and in Diet, de thiol, chret, 
(Pans, 1900); articles in Revue d’histoire et de literature 
rehgeuses (1897), II; Rif remain et rit gallican; origine et 
date du rit gallican (1902), VII; Rit ambioaien; Probst, Die 
abendlandische Messe vom funften bis zum achten Jahrhundert 
(Munster m W., 189^; Duchesne, Ongines du culte chritien 
(Paris, 1902), tr. (S. P. C. K., London, 1904); Baumer, Ges -' 
chichte des Breviers (Freiburg, 1895); Neale, The Ambrosian 
Liturgy, in Essays on Liturgiology (London, 1867); W. C. 
Bishop, The Ainorosian Breviary, in Church Q., Oct., 1886*. 
Legg, Ecclesiological Essays (London, 1905); Giulini, Memorie 
spettante alia storia di Milano ^ (Milan 1854-57); Catena, 
Chiese e riti (di Milano), in Cantu, Milano e %l suo territDrio 
(Milan, 1844 j; Gran colas, Les anevennes liturgies (Pans, 
1697); Le Brun, Explication de la Messe (Paris, 1715): Ger- 
BERT, edition of the St.^ Gallen triple sacramentary, Gelasian, 
Gregorian, and Ambrosian (now lost), in Monumenta Velsrts 
Liturgies Allemannicos (St. Blaise, 1777); Mazzuchelli, 
Osservazione intomo al saggio storica critUo sopra il rito am- 
brosiano (Milan, 1828); MARThNE, Ex antiquis Ecclesios ntibus 
(Bassani, 1788); Muratori, Antiquitates Italics medii oeii, 
diss. Ivii (Milan, 1738-42); Liturgia. Romana vetus (Venice, 
1748); Mabillon, Musceum Italicum (Paris, 1687); Delisle, 
MSnioire aur d’andens Sacremeniaires, in Mhnoires de VInstit. 
Nat de France, Acad, des inscript., etc., Vol. XXXII (Pans, 
1886); Frisi, Memorie storiche di Monza (Milan, 1794); E. 
Bishop, The Genius of the Roman Rite (London); Liturgical 
Note, in Kutpebs, Book of C&me (Cambridge, 1902); On the 
early Texts of the Roman Canon, in Journal of Theological 
Studies, July, 1903; Hoynck, Oeschichte der kirchhehen Liiurgie 
des Bisthums Augsburg (Augsburg, 1889); Neale and Forbes, 
The Ancient Liturgies of the Gallican Church (Burntisland, 
1855); Gastou^:, Un rituel note de la province de Milan du 
X® si^cle, in Rassegna Gregoriana, 1903. 

Henry Jenner. 

Ambrosians. — St. Ambrose cannot be counted 
among the founders of religious orders, although, 
like the great Doctors of the Church, he took a deep 
interest in the monastic life, and closely watched its 
beginnings in his diocese. He himself made pro- 
vision for the wants of the monks who lived in a 
monastery outside the walls of the episcopal city 
under the guidance of one of his priests, as St. Au- 
gustine tells us in his “Confessions”. Not all these 
monks, however, were equally a cause of pleasure to 
him; Sarmatian and Barbatian, indeed, who be- 
longed to their community, gave him great anxiety 
by their evil conduct and their errors. Virginity, 
moreover, was but little in honour among the women 
of Milan at the time that St. Ambrose was called 
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to rule the Church there, but his exhortations so as ^'Apostolini ”, or Brothers of St. Barnabas”, to 
overcame this indifference that the Milanese virgins, the Congregation of St. Ambrose. Their houses 
now grown to be numerous and fervent, formed the were situated in the Province of Genoa and in the 
favourite portion of his flock, and widows strove to March of Ancona; the order had been founded by 
equal them in piety. Many of these holy women Giovanni Scarpa at the end of the fifteenth century, 
limited themselves to the obligations imposed by a After this union, which was confirmed by Paul V 
chaste life, and shared the lives of their families in in 1606, the congregation added the nanie of St. 
all other ways; others, however, withdrew alto- Barnabas to its title, adopted new constitutions, and 
gether from their families and from the world, to divided its houses into four provinces, two of the 
live under the guidance of a superior a life of pov- houses, St. Clement’s and St. Pancras’s, being in 
erty and mortification filled with the praises of God, Rome. Ascanio Tasca, and Michele Mulozzani, each 
with meditation on the Holy Scriptures and the of whom was superior-general, have left several 
exercise of various works of Christian charity. It works, as have Zaccaria Visconti, and Francesco- 
was to one of such associations of virgins who took Maria Guazzi. Another member of the order, 
the instructions of the holy Bishop as their rule of Paolo Fabiilotti, was the author of a treatise ''De 
life that St. Marcellina, the sister of St. Ambrose, potestate papse super concilium” (Venice, 1613), of 
Monged. These teachings have been summed up which there have been several editions. Various 
in certain treatises of his which have come down Ambrosians, moreover, have received the title of 
to us, namely, in his three books ^'Pe virginibus”, Blessed, namely: Antonio Gonzaga of Mantua, 
his one book ^'De viduis,” and those ^'De virgini- Filippo of Fermo, and Girardo of Monza. The order 
tate”, ''De institutione virginis”, ‘^De exhortatione was dissolved by Innocent X in 1650. (5) The Nuns 
virginitatis ”, and “De lapsu virginis consecratae” of St. Ambrose (Ambrosian Sisters) wore a habit of 
(P. L., XVI, 187-389). St. Ambrose is, in fact, the same chestnut colour as the Brothers of St. 
the one Father who has written most concerning Ambrose, followed the Ambrosian Liturgy, and con- 
virginity. His writings, and the example of what formed to their constitutions without, however, being 
was taking place at Milan, did much to foster voca- under the jurisdiction of their superiors and general 
tions to virginity and the formation of those com- chapters, Sixtus IV having, at their request, given 
munities which were later to grow into monasteries the nuns this canonical standing in 1474. Their 
of women. The whole movement, indeed, is one of monastery, built on the top of Monte Varese, near 
the most remarkable in the Christian life of the Lago Maggiore, was under the invocation of Our 
second half of the fourth century. These holy Lady of the Mount. Their foundress w^as the 
women, while waiting to have rules for the religious Blessed Catarina Morigia, or of Palanza, who first 
life specially written for them, contented themselves led a solitary life on this spot, and is commemorated 
with the Bible, with certain treatises of the Fathers 6 April. Several of her original companions died 
concerning their state, and certain traditions con- in the odour of sanctity, namely: the Blessed Juliana 
cerning the practical ordering of their lives. Some of Puriselli, Benedetta Bimia, and Lucia Alciata. 
of these rules unquestionably dated back to the holy Our Lady of the Mount was their one monastery. 
Doctors who had presided over the formation of the The nuns long maintained their fervour, and were 
earliest communities, so that it becomes easy to held in high esteem by St. Charles Borromeo. The 
understand the influence which St. Ambrose ex- Annunciat® of Lombardy are also called "Nuns of 
ercised over the beginnings of the religious life St. Ambrose”, or "Sisters of St. Marcellina”, and 
among women. were founded, in 1408, by three young women 

The Order of St. Ambrose was the name of two of Pavia — Dorothea Morosini, Eleonora Contarini, 
religious congregations, one of men and one of and Veronica Duodi — who were under the direction 
women, founded in the neighbourhood of Milan dur- of the Benedictine, Beccaria. Their houses, seat- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, under tered throughout Lombardy and Venetia, were united 
the patronage and invocation of St. Ambrose, into a congregation by St. Pius V, under the Rule of 
(a) The cradle of the first was a wood near Milan, St. Augustine. The mother-house is at Pavia. It 
where three noble Milanese, Alexander Grivelli, is the residence of the prioress-general, who is elected 
Antonio Petrasancta, and Albert Besuzzi, sought a every three years, by the general chapter of the con- 
retreat from the world. Other solitaires, and even gregation. Mother Joanna of Parma, who entered 
priests, joined them, and Gregory XI gave them the Order in 1470, did more than anyone else towards 
the Rule of St. Augustine, with certain special giving it a definite organization. The nuns lived 
constitutions (1375). Thenceforward they had a in cloister, under the jurisdiction of the bishops, 
canonical existence, and took the name of "Fratres One of their number was St. Catharine Fieschi 
Sancti J^brosii ad Nemus Their habit consisted Adorno, who died 14 September, 1510. 
of a tunic, scapular, and hood, of a chestnut colour, The Oblates of St. Ambrose and of St. 
and they elected their own prior, who was subse- Charles. — St. Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of 
quently instituted by the Archbishop of Milan. The Milan, early realized the assistance which the various 
priests of the congregation devoted themselves to religious orders would be to him in the reform of his 
preaching and to the labours of the apostolic minis- diocese in compliance with the injunction of the 
try; they were not, however, allowed to accept the Council of Trent. The help of the Barnabites, 
charge of a parish. In matters of liturgy they all Somaschi, and Theatines was, therefore, enlisted by 
followed the Ambrosian Rite. Various monasteries him, and he entrusted the management of his semi- 
were founded on these lines, whose sole bond ^ of nary to the Jesuits, who were great favourites of 
union was a community of customs, and which his, though he found himself subsequently obliged 
Eugenius IV merged into one congregation, in 1441, to take it from them. These various auxiliaries, 
under the narne of "Congregatio Sancti^ Ambrosii however, great as was their devotion, were not sufli- 
ad Nemus”, with the original house as its centre, ciently at his disposal to supply all the needs con- 
The general chapter met every three years, and nected -with the government of a vast diocese. Ac- 
elected the priors, whose term of office was for the cordingly, the Archbishop, in order to fill this gap, 
same period. The rector, or superior-general, had decided to found a diocesan religious society whose 
two visitors to^ assist him. Their discipline had members, all priests, or destined to become priests, 
become relaxed in the time of St. Charles Borromeo, should take a simple vow of obedience to their 
who successfully undertook their reform (1579). In bishop. Such a society, in fact, already existed 
1589 Sixtusy united the monasteries of the "Broth- at Brescia, under the name of "Priests of Peace”, 
ers of the Apostles of the Poor Life”, also known St. Charles endeavoured, without success, to win 
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over the canons of his cathedral to his idea, but 
had more success with the “Priests of the Holy- 
Crown’', who served the basilica of the Holy Sepul- 
chre and lived in community. His exhortations to 
his clergy during the synodal meetings led certain 
men of good will to fall in with his views, and he was 
able to install them in the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre and the adjoining buildings, 16 August, 1578, 
giving them the name of “Oblates of St. Am- 
brose”. Their community was endowed with the 
revenues of certain diocesan benefices, and with a 
portion of the properties belonging to the Congrega- 
tion of the Humiliati, which had just been dissolved 
by the Holy See. The rules by which the new con- 
gregation were to be governed were submitted by 
their author to St. Philip Neri and to St. Felix of 
Cantalice, the latter of whom persuaded him not to 
impose the vow of poverty, and, in their definite 
form, received the approbation of Gregory XIII. 
It was to be the duty of the Oblates to assist the 
archbishop in the government and administration 
of the diocese, to ffll all such ofiSces as he should 
entrust to them, to go on missions to the most 
abandoned places, to serve vacant parishes, to 
manage seminaries, colleges, and Christian schools, 
to give retreats, and, in a word, to devote them- 
selves to the whole work of the ministry in com- 
pliance with the orders and wishes of the bishop. 
They were divided into two bodies, one remaining 
attached to the church of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
other labouring in the city and diocese. These 
latter formed six groups, or associations, under the 
direction of a responsible superior. The first, taking 
for their model the method followed at Rome by 
St. Philip and his priests of the Oratory, made their 
basilica a veritable centre of pious and charitable 
life, the effect of which was felt throughout the city. 

Their work was directed by St. Charles himself, 
who was glad to stay; among them, sharing their 
manner of life, and taking part in their exercises and 
in their tasks, nor is his memory so kept in honour 
anywhere as in this house. He was wont to say 
that of aU the institutions which he had created 
that of the Oblates was the one he held most dear, 
and on which he set the greatest value. The Oblates 
of the Holy Sepulchre, moreover, established, for 
their own assistance, a confraternity of lay Oblates, 
composed of magistrates and prominent men, who 
bound themselves to visit the sick and the poor, 
to teach the igporant, to reconcile enemies, and to 
defend the Faith. The “Company of the Ladies 
of the Oratory,” also founded by them, aimed at 
fostering the practice of a serious Christian life 
among women of the world. They further under- 
took the management of the diocesan seminary, and 
of the colleges established by their holy founder; 
they preached the Gospel in the country districts, 
and even journeyed into the mountains in search 
of heretics. St. Charles was preparing to establish 
them in the famous sanctuary of Our Lady of Rho, 
the very year of his death (1584). The first Oblates 
belonged to the best of the Milanese clergy, among 
whom learning and virtue were always held in 
honour. The archbishops of Milan fostered the 
growth of the institution by all the means in their 
power, and it soon numbered two hundred mem- 
bers. Cardinal Frederic Borromeo caused their con- 
stitutions to be printed in 1613, nor did they cease 
to labour in the service of the diocese until their 
dispersion by Napoleon I in 1810. The Oblates of 
Our Lady of Rho, however, escaped attention, and 
were left unmolested. They were reorganized by 
Mgr. Romilli, under the name of “Oblates of 
St. Charles ”, in 1848, and reinstated in their house 
of the Holy Sepulchre. The community is now, as 
in the past, one of learned and virtuous priests. Une 
of their number, BaUerini, died Patriarch of Antioch, 


after having governed the Church of Milan; another, 
Ramazotti, w^as Patriarch of Venice (1861). Several 
Oblates, moreover, have become known by their 
theological and historical writings. The following 
may be mentioned: Giovanni Stupano (d. 1580), au- 
thor of a treatise concerning the powers of the 
Church’s ministers, and of the Pope in particular; 
Martino Bonacina (d. 1631), one of the foremost 
moralists of his age, whose theological works have 
been several times republished, and who died sud- 
denly on his way to fill the position of Nuncio of 
Urban VIII at the court of the Emperor; Giussano, 
one of the best biographers of St. Charles; Sormano 
and, especially, his contemporaiy, Sassi (Saxius, 
d. 1751), who succeeded Muratori as librarian. It 
is to him that we owe the edition, in five volumes, 
of the homilies of St. Charles, a history of the arch- 
bishops of Milan, and a treatise on the journey of 
St. Barnabas to that city. 

The Oblates outside op Italy. — The example 
of St. Charles was follow^ed, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, by Mgr. Pie, Bishop of Poitiers, and by Mgr. 
Martin, Bishop of Paderborn. The former founded 
a society of jpriests on the lines of the Milanese 
Oblates, and with a similar mission, to whom he gave 
the name of “Oblates of St. Hilary”, the patron 
saint of his diocese (1850). The latter called his new 
society the “Congregation of the Priests of Mary.” 
The most famous society of Oblates, however, out- 
side of Italy, is that of the Oblates of St. Charles, 
in London, founded by Cardinal Wiseman. The 
religious orders established in his diocese did not 
seem to him to answer adequately to modern con- 
ditions, nor were they wholly at his disposal. The 
priests of the Oratory, gathered roimd Faber and 
Newman, showed him, however, what may be looked 
for from one of these diocesan societies when di- 
rected by a man of ability. Manning was at that 
time at the Cardinal’s disposal, and it was to him 
that the duty was entrusted of founding the new 
society, and of drawing up its rules. Manning took 
the Oblates of Milan as his pattern, and gave his 
priests the title of “Oblates of St. Charles”. ^ The 
rules which he prescribed for them were practically 
those drawn up by St. Charles for his disciples, 
adapted to English conditions, and were approved 
by the Holy See in 1857 and in 1877. Wiseman 
installed his Oblates, with their superior and founder, 
at the church of St. Mary of the Angels, Bays- 
water, on Whit Monday of the latter year. Before 
long they had created other missions or religious 
centres in the diocese of Westminster, and had their 
fuU share in the movement of conversions, which was 
then taking place in England. Nor did the opposi- 
tion of Errington, Wiseman’s coadjutor, and of the 
Westminster chapter, hinder the advance of the 
society, though the Cardinal found himself, indeed, 
under the necessity of withdrawing them from his 
seminary at St. Edmund’s, where he had placed 
them. The staff of this house had supplied Maiming 
with some of his best subjects, among others with 
Herbert Vaughan, who was to succeed him at West- 
minster. Under Manning’s direction, the Oblates 
devoted themselves to various apostolic labours in 
London, and in other missions in the two dioceses 
of Westminster and Southwark. They have founded 
in London elementary schools, a higher school for 
boys, and the College of St. Charles, an institution 
for secondary education. They have had a house 
in Rome since 1861; in 1867 Pius IX appointed the 
superior, Father O’Callaghan, rector of the English 
College, thus giving the Oblates the means of exer- 
cising a greater influence on the clergy. The Arch- 
confratemity of the Holy Ghost, Manning’s favourite 
devotion, with its centre at St. Mary of the Angels, 
has growm largely under their direction. Manning 
governed the Bayswater community from 1857 to 
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1868. He held that the mission of the Oblates was 
to revive the English secular clergy by taking part 
in its life and in its labours, and thus setting them 
an example. Their community life helps them to 
sanctify themselves by the piactices of an approved 
rule; they devote themselves to ecclesiastical studies, 
but more especially to ascetical and mystical 
theology, which enables them to give pious souls an 
enlightened guidance; they undertake all the tasks 
entrusted to them by the archbishop, whose mis- 
sionaries they are, and to whom they owe complete 
obedience. 

(1) Tillemont, Memoires 'pour servir b Vhist. ecclesiast. 
des six premiers si'ecles, X, 102-109, 229-231, Baunard, 
Histoire de Saint Ambroise (Pans, 1872), 149-192, 513-519; 
(II) Hblyot, Hist^ des ordres relig. et milit. (Paris, 1792), 
TV, 56-68; HEiMBtrcHER, Die Orden und Kongregat. der 
Kathohsch. Kirche (I'aderborn, 1896), 488, 489, 510, 511; 
Cesar Tettamentius, Erclesioe et Parthenonis Beatce Marioe 
de Monte supra Varesium plena hisioria et deacriptw (Milan, 
1655); (III) Barth. Rossr, De origine et proqressu congre- 
gationis Oblatorum Sanctorum Ambrosii et Caroli (Milan, 
1734); Acta Ecclesioe mediolanensis a Carolo episcopo condiia 
(Milan, 1549), 826 seq.; Sancti Caroli Borromcei homihoe, 
J, 286-296; IV, 271-281; Sylvain, Histoire de Sami Charles 
Borromee (Lille, 1884), III, 79-106; Helyot, ut supr., VIII, 
29-37; Heimbucher, ut supr., II, 336-338. (IV) Baunard, 
Histoire du Cardinal Pie (Paris, 1886), I, 432 sq.; see, also, 
the various biographies of Cardinals Wiseman and Manning; 
The Religious Houses of the United Kingdom (London, 1887); 
Constitutiones Congregationis Anglicance Oblatorum Sancti 
Caroli (London, 1877). 

J. M. Besse. 

Ambrosiaster, the name given to the author of a 
commentary on all the Epistles of St, Paul, with the 
exception of that to the Hebrews. It is usually 
published among the works of St. Ambrose (P. L., 
XVII, 45-508). Before each Epistle and its inter- 
pretation a short prologue is found which sets forth 
purpose and context. In the commentaries the text is 
given by sections; and for each portion a natural and 
logical explanation is furnished. All in all the com- 
mentary is an excellent work. Some modem 
scholars believe it the best that was written before 
the sixteenth century. Its teaching is entirely 
orthodox, with, perhaps, the sole exception of the 
author^s belief in the millennium. The Latin text 
of the Pauline Epistles differs considerably from 
the Vulgate. According to all appearances it was 
taken from the version knowm as the ^Htala Ref- 
erence to the Greek text is rarely found; in fact the 
writer seems to be ignorant of the Greek language. 
The author hardly ever seeks a hidden or mystic 
sense in the text; hence it becomes evident how 
widely the commentary differs in character from the 
exegetical works of St. Ambrose. In his interpreta- 
tions of Scriptural works St. Ambrose is not much 

S ’ven to research into the natural and literal meaning. 

enerally he is in quest of a higher allegoric or mystic 
sense. And although he distinguishes between the 
literal and the higher signification, still it is the latter 
principally that he tries to bring out. Not so with 
Ambrosiaster. The natural and logical sense is the 
only object the writer has in view. As to the time 
when the commentary was written, there are many 
indications which point to the latter part of the fourth 
century. Of the heresies or sects referred to, none 
antedates that period. The persecution of the 
Emperor Julian (361-363) is spoken of as a recent 
occurrence. Finally Pope Damasus (366-384) is 
mentioned as actually presiding (hodie) over the 
destinies of the Church. ^ It is quite likely that the 
writer lived in Rome; his reference to the primacy 
of St. Peter and the power wielded by Pope Damasus 
would suggest the idea. The identification of the 
writer however is not so easy. During the Middle 
Ages the commentary was commonly ascribed to 
St. Ambrose. The first doubts as to his authomhip 
were raised by Erasmus in the sixteenth century; 
since that period the author has been known as 
Ambrosiaster (Pseudo- Ambrosius). Scholars have 


suggested a great variety of names. St. Augustine, 
in quoting a passage from the commentary, attributes 
it to St. Hilary; hence some writers believed that 
either St. Hilary of Poitiers, or St. Hilary of Pavia, 
or the schismatic deacon Hilary of Rome was meant. 
Others sought the writer in St. Remigius, in the 
Pelagian Bishop Julian of .^clanum, in the African 
wTiter Tyconius, in the schismatic priest Faustinus 
of Rome, or in the converted Jew Isaac of Rome. 
Most of these views are mere conjectures, or directly 
opposed to the facts known about the writer. The 
more recent opinion is that the author of the com- 
mentaries is also the author of the pseudo- Augustinian 

Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti Accord- 
ing to a suggestion made by Dom Germain Morin, 
O.S.B., and adopted by A. Souter, the author of 
these commentaries was a distinguished layman of 
consular rank, by the name of Decimus Hilarianus 
Hilarius. 

Souter, A Study of Ambrosiaster (Cambridge University 
Press, 1905); Bardenhewer, Patrologie (Freiburg, 1901), 
382, 387; Nirschl, Patrologie (Mainz, 1883), II. 

Francis J. Schaefer. 

Ambrosius-ad-nemus. See Ambrosians. 

Ambulatory, a cloister, gallery, or alley; a shel- 
tered place, straight or circular, for exercise in walking; 
the aisle that makes the circuit of the apse of a church. 
The central eastern apse of a church was often en- 
circled by a semicircular aisle, called the ambulatory. 
Of these ambulatories there are three species: (1) the 
ambulatory with tangential chapels; (2) the ambula- 
tory without chapels; (3) variants of the above. By 
far the most common type is that in which the 
chapels radiate to the north-east, east and south-east. 
An ambulatory without radiating chapels is so rare 
in Romanesque work that supposed examples should 
be regarded as doubtful. Sometimes there is a rec- 
tangular ambulatory, as in the Rorasey eastern 
chapel. Ambulatories are constructed either on the 
inside or outside of a building, or in a public thorough- 
fare wholly or partially under cover, or entirely open 
to the sky, and are used only to walk in. The term 
is sometimes applied to a covered way round a build- 
ing, such as the space between the columns and cella 
of a peripteral temple, or around an open space as 
the cloisters of a monastic church, as the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, or the atrium of an ancient basilica, 
e. g. that of St. Ambrose at Milan. The term can 
be used as an equivalent of either cloister or atrium. 

Longfellow, A Cyclopedia of Works of Architecture in 
Italy, Greece, and the Levant (New York, 1895); Gwilt, JSJn- 
cyclopedia of Architecture (London, 1881); Bond, Gothic 
Architecture in England (London, 1905). 

Thomas H. Poole. 

Amelia, The Diocese of, comprises seven towns in 
the province of Perugia, Italy, and is under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the Holy See. The Christian 
origin of this Umbrian mountain town is wrapped in 
mystery. The Bishopric of Amelia appears on the 
pages of history relatively late. Ughelli mentions 
an Orthodolphus, Bishop, about the year 344. He 
inentions also Stephen, of whom there is no trace in 
history. Flavius, Bishop of Amelia, seems to have 
been present at a synod held at Rome, 14 November, 
465, by Pope Hilary. Ughelli goes on to enumerate 
Tiburtius, Martinianus, and then a Sallustino present 
at a synod held in 502 under Pope Symmachus. 
Still further according to Ughelli, in the fifth century 
there was a Bishop of Amelia by name Sincerus. 
The Bollandists, however, show that the date of his 
episcopate is uncertain; there is question even of his 
very existence (June, III, 17). A Bishop of Amelia 
appears in 649 at the provincial synod held by 
Pope Martin at the Lateran. The city of Amelia had 
great political importance during the eighth century, 
when between the opposition of the iconoclast 
Byzantine emperors and the conquering Lombard 
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power in the centre of Italy the temporal power of 
the popes grew from day to day. There are 20 par- 
ishes, 31 secular priests, 43 regular priests, 78 churches 
and chapels. The population is 19,500. 

Ughelli, Italia Sacra (Venice, 1722); Cappelletti, Le 
chiese d'ltaha (Venice, 1866); Gams, Series episcoporum Eccle- 
sics catholiccB (Ratisbon, 1873); Eroli, Scavi d’ Amelia 
(Rome, 1881). 

Ernesto Buonaiuti. 

Amelius, G-entilianus. See Neo-Platonism. 

Amelote, Denis, b. at Saintes, 1609; d. in Paris, 
7 October, 1678. He was ordained in 1631, was a 
Doctor of the Sorbonne, and member of the French 
Oratory. His French translation of the New Testa- 
ment (4 vols., 1666-70) was highly valued and often 
reprinted. His other Scriptural works are mostly 
extracts from his New Testament edition. As a 
strenuous opponent of the Jansenists, he WTote 
‘^Defensio Constitutionum Innocentii XI et Alex- 
andri VII 

Hurter, Nomenclatort II, 146; Ingold in Vig., Diet, de la 
bible (Paris, 1895). 

A. J. Maas. 

Amen. — ^The word Amen is one of a small number of 
Hebrew words which have been imported unchanged 
into the liturgy of the Church, propter sanctiorem 
auctoritatem as St. Augustine expresses it, in virtue 
of an exceptionally sacred example. So frequent 
was this Hebrew word in the mouth of Our Saviour”, 
observes the Catechism of the Council of Trent, “ that 
it pleased the Holy Ghost to have it perpetuated in 
the Church of God”. In point of fact St. Matthew 
attributes it to Our Lord twenty-eight times, and 
St. John in its doubled form twenty-six times. As 
regards the etymology, Amen is a derivative from 
the Hebrew verb aman “to strengthen” or 

“confirm”. 

Scriptural Use. — ^I. In the Holy Scripture it 
appears almost invariably as an adverb, and its 
primary use is to indicate that the speaker adopts 
for his own what has already been said by another. 
Thus in Jer., xxviii, 6, the prophet represents him- 
self as answering to Hananias's prophecy of happier 
days; “Amen, the Lord perform the words which 
thou hast prophesied”. And in the imprecations of 
Deut., xxvii, 14 sqq. we read, for example: “ Cursed 
be he that honoureth not his father and mother, 
and all the people shall say Amen”. From this, 
some liturgical use of the word appears to have 
developed long before the coming of Jesus Christ. 
Thus we may compare I Paralipomenon, xvi, 36, 
“Blessed be the Lord God of Israel from^ernity; 
and let the people say Amen and a hymn to God”, 
with Ps., cv, 48, “Blessed be the Lord, the God of 
Israel from everlasting: and let all the people say: 
so be it” (cf. also II Esdras, viii, 6), these last words 
in the Septuagint being represented by y^votro, yhoLTo, 
and in the Vulgate, which follows the Septuagint 
by fiat, fiat; but the Massoretic text gives “ Amen, 
Alleluia”. Talmudic tradition tells us that Amen 
was not said in the Temple, but only in the syna- 
gogues (cf. Edersheim, The Temple, p. 127), but by 
this we probably ought to understand not that the 
saying Amen was forbidden in the Temple, but only 
that the response of the congregation, being delayed 
until the end for fear of interrupting the exceptional 
solemnity of the rite, demanded a more extensive 
and impressive formula than a simple Amen. The 
familiarity of the usage of saying Amen at the end 
of all prayers, even before the Christian era, is evi- 
denced by Tobias, ix, 12. — ^II. A second use of Amen 
most common in the New Testament, but not quite 
unknown in the Old, has no reference to the words 
of any other person, but is simply a form of affirma- 
tion or confirmation of the speaker's own thought, 
sometimes introducing it, sometimes following it. 
Its employment as an introductory formula seems 


to be peculiar to the speeches of Our Saviour 
recorded in the Gospels, and it is noteworthy 
that, while in the Synoptists one Amen is used, 
in St. John the word is invariably doubled. (Cf. 
the double Amen of conclusion in Num., v, 22, 
etc.) In the Catholic (i. e. the Reims) trans- 
lation of the Gospels, the Hebrew word is for the 
most part retained, but in the Protestant “Author- 
ized Version” it is rendered by “Verily”. When 
Amen is thus used by Our Lord to introduce a state- 
ment He seems especially to make a demand upon 
the faith of His hearers in His word or in His power; 
e. g. John, vhi, 58, “Amen, Amen, I say unto you, 
before Abraham was made, I am”. In other parts 
of the New Testament, especially in the Epistles of 
St. Paul, Amen usually concludes a prayer or a dox- 
ology, e. g. Rom., xi, 36, “To Him be glory for ever. 
Amen.” We also find it sometimes attached to 
blessings, e. g. Rom., xv, 33, “Now the God of peace 
be with you all. Amen”; but this usage is much 
rarer, and in many apparent instances, e. g. all those 
appealed to by Abbot Cabrol, the Amen is really a 
later interpolation. — ^III. Lastly the common prac- 
tice of concluding any discourse or chapter of a sub- 
ject with a doxology ending in Amen seems to have 
led to a third distinctive use of the word in which 
it appears as nothing more than a formula of conclu- 
sion — finis. In the best Greek codices the book of 
Tobias ends in this way with Amen, and the Vulgate 
gives it at the end of St. Luke^s Gospel. This seems 
to be the best explanation of Apoc., iii, 14: “These 
things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness 
who is the beginning of the creation of God”. The 
Amen who is also the beginning would thus suggest 
much the same idea as “I am Alpha and Omega\” of 
Apoc., i, 8, or “The first and the last” of Apoc., ii, 8. 

Liturgical Use. — ^The employment of Amen in 
the synagogues as the people's answer to a prayer 
said aloud by a representative must no doubt have 
been adopted in their own worship by the Christians 
of the Apostolic age. This at least is the only natural 
sense in which to interpret the use of the word in I 
Cor., xiv, 16, “Else if thou shalt bless with the spirit, 
how shall he that holdeth the place of the unlearned 
say Amen to thy blessing?” (xwr ipcL t 6 iwl 
rrj art ^Ox^pf-crrla) where t6 dfjiijv seems clearly to 
mean “the customary Amen”. In the beginning, 
however, its use seems to have been limited to the 
congregation, who made answer to some public 
prayer, and it was not spoken by him who offered 
the prayer (see von der Goltz, Das Gebet in der 
altesten Christenheit, p. 160). It is perhaps one of 
the most reliable indications of the early data of the 
“Didache”, or “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles”, 
that, although several short liturgical formulae are 
embodied in this document, the word Amen occurs 
but once, and then in company with the word mara- 
natha, apparently as an ejaculation of the assembly. 
As regards these liturgical formulae in the “Didache”, 
which include the Our Father, we may, however, 
perhaps suppose that the Amen was not written 
because it was taken for granted that after the dox- 
ology those present would answer Amen as a matter 
of course. Again, in the apocryphal but early “ Acta 
Johannis” (ed. Bonnet, c. xciv, p. 197) we find a series 
of short prayers spoken by the Saint to which the 
bystanders regularly answer Amen, But it cannot 
have been very long before the Amen was in many 
cases added by the utterer of the prayer. We have 
a noteworthy instance in the prayer of St. Polycarp 
at his martyrdom, a, n. 155, on which occasion we 
are expressly told in a conteinporary document that 
the executioners waited until Polycarp completed 
his prayer, and “pronounced the word Amen”, 
before they kindled the fire by which he perished. 
We may fairly infer from this that before the middle 
of the second century it had become a familiar prac- 
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tice for one who prayed alone to add Amen by way 
of conclusion. This usage seems to have developed 
even in public worship, and in the second half of the 
fourth century, in the earliest form of the litur^ 
which affords us any safe data, that of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, we find that in only three instances is 
it clearly indicated that Amen is to be said by the 
congregation (i. e. after the Trisagion, after the 
“Prayer of Intercession and at the reception of 
Communion); in the eight remaining instances in 
w’hich Amen occurs, it was said, so far as we can 
judge, by the bishop himself who offered the prayer. 
From the lately-discovered Prayer Book of Bishop 
Serapion, which can be ascribed wuth certainty to 
the middle of the fourth century, we should infer 
that, -with certain exceptions as regards the anaphora 
of the liturgy, every prayer consistently ended in 
Amen. In many cases no doubt the word was noth- 
ing more than a mere formula to mark the conclusion, 
but the real meaning was never altogether lost sight 
of. Thus, though St. Augustine and Pseudo- 
Ambrose may not be quite exact when they interpret 
Amen as verurn est (it is true), they are not very 
remote from the general sense; and in the Middle 
Ages, on the other hand, the word is often rendered 
with perfect accuracy. Thus, in an early “Ex- 
positio Missse’" published by Gerbert (Mori. Lit. 
Alem, II, 276), we read: “Amen is a ratification by 
the people of what has been spoken, and it may be 
interpreted in our language as if they all said: May 
it so be done as the priest has prayed 

General as was the use of the Amen as a conclusion, 
there were for a long time certain liturgical formulas 
to which it was not added. It does not for the 
most part occur at the end of the early creeds, and a 
Decree of the Congregation of Rites (n. 3014, 9 June, 
1853) has decided that it should not be spoken at 
the end of the form for the administration of baptism, 
where indeed it would be meanindess. On the other 
hand, in the Churches of the East Amen is still 
commonly said after the form of baptism, sometimes 
by the bystanders, sometimes by the priest himself. 
In the prayers of exorcism it is the person exorcised 
who is expected to say “Amen”, and in the conferring 
of sacred orders, when the vestments, etc., are given 
to the candidate by the bishop with some prayer of 
benediction, it is again the candidate who responds, 
just as in the solemn blessing of the Mass the people 
answer in the person of the server. Still we cannot 
say that any uniform principle governs liturgical 
usage in this matter, for when at a High Mass the 
celebrant blesses the deacon before the latter goes 
to read the Gospel, it is the priest himself who says 
Amen. Similarly in the Sacrament of Penance and 
in the Sacrament of Extreme Unction it is the priest 
who adds Amen after the essential words of the 
sacramental form, although in the Sacrament of 
Confirmation this is done by the assistants. Further, 
it may be noticed that in past centuries certain local 
rites seem to have shown an extraordinary predilec- 
tion for the use of the word Amen, In the Mozarabic 
ritual, for example, not only is it inserted after each 
clause of the long episcopal benediction, but it was 
repeated after each petition of the Patp Noster. 
A similar exaggeration may be found in various 
portions of the Coptic Liturgy. 

Two special instances of the use of Amen seem to 
call for separate treatment. The first is the Amen 
formerly spoken by the people at the close of the 
great Prayer of Consecration in the liturgy. The 
second is that which was uttered by each of the 
faithful when he received the Body and Blood of 
Christ. (1) Amen after the Consecration . — With 
regard to what we have ventured to call the great 
Prayer of Consecration” a few words of explanation 
are necessary. There can be no doubt that by the 
Quistians of the earlier ages of the Church the precise 


moment of the conversion of the bread and wine 
upon the altar into the Body and Blood of Christ 
was not so clearly apprehended as it is now by us. 
They were satisfied to believe that the change was 
wrought in the course of a long “ prayer of thanks- 
giving” {eixo-ptfrrLa) , a prayer made up of several 
elements — preface, recitation of the words of institu- 
tion, memento for living and dead, invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, etc. — which prayer they nevertheless 
conceived of as one “action” or consecration, 
to which, after a doxology, they responded by a 
solemn Amen. For a more detailed account of this 
aspect of the liturgy the reader must be referred to 
the article Epiclesis. It must be sufficient to say 
here that the essential unity of the great Prayer of 
Consecration is very clearly brought before us in the 
account of St. Justin Martyr (a. d. 151) who, de- 
scribing the Christian liturgy, says: “As soon as the 
common prayers are ended and they (the Christians) 
have saluted one another with a kiss, bread and wine 
and water are brought to the president, who receiv- 
ing them gives praise to the Father of all things by 
the Son and Holy Spirit and makes a long thanks- 
giving [ei>xapi‘STlav M ^oXii] for the blessings which 
He has vouchsafed to bestow upon them, and when he 
has ended the prayers and thanksgiving, _ all the peo- 
ple that are present forthwith answer with acclama- 
tion 'Amen' ”. (Justin, I ApoL, Ixv, P. G., VI, 428). 
The existing liturgies both of the East and the West 
clearly bear witness to this primitive arrangement. 
In the Roman Liturgy the great consecrating prayer, 
or “action”, of the Mass ends with the solemn 
doxology and Amen which immediately precede the 
Pater Noster. The other Amens which are found 
between the Preface and the Pater Noster can easily 
be shown to be relatively late additions. The 
Eastern liturgies also contain Amens similarly inter- 

S >lated, and in particular the Amens which in several 
riental rites are spoken immediately after the words 
of Institution, are not primitive. It may be noted 
that at the end of the seventeenth century the ques- 
tion of Amens in the Canon of the Mass acquired an 
adventitious importance on account of the contro- 
versy between Dom Claude de Vert and P^re Lebrun 
regarding the secrecy of the Canon. It is now com- 
monly admitted that in the primitive liturgies the 
words of the Canon were spoken aloud so as to be 
heard by the people. For some reason, the explana- 
tion of which is not obvious, the Amen immediately 
before the Pater Noster is omitted in the solemn Mass 
celebrated by the Pope on Easter day. (2) Amen 
after Communion . — ^The Amen which in many 
liturgies is spoken by the faithful at the moment of 
receiving^ Holy Communion may also be traced back 
to primitive usage. The Pontificale Romanum 
still prescribes that at the ordination of clerics and 
on other similar occasions the newly-ordained in 
receiving Communion should kiss the bishop's hand 
and answer Amen when the bishop says to them: 
“May the Body of Our Lord Jesus Christ keep thy 
soul unto everlasting life” (Corpus Domini, etc.). 
It is curious that in the lately-discovered Latin life 
of St. Melania the Younger, of the early fifth century, 
we are told how the Saint in receiving Communion 
before death answered Amen and kissed the hand of 
the bishop who had brought it (see Cardinal Ram- 
polla, Santa Melania Giuniore, 1905, p. 257). But 
the practice of answering Amen is older than this. 
It appears in the Canons of Hippolytus (No. 146) and 
in tne Egyptian Church Order (p. 101). Further, 
Eusebius (Hist. EccL, VI, xliii) tells a story of the 
heretic Novatian (c. 250), how, at the time of Com- 
munion, instead of Amen he made the people say 
“I will not go back to Pope Cornelius”, Also we 
have evidently an echo of the same practice in the 
Acts of St. Perpetua, a. d. 202 (Armitage Robinson, 
St. Perpetua, pp. 68, 80), and probably in Tertul- 
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lianas phrase about the Christian profaning in the 
amphitheatre the lips with which he had spoken Amen 
to greet the All-Holy (De Spect., xxv). But nearly 
all the Fathers supply illustrations of the practice, 
notably St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech., v, 18, 
P. a, XXIII, 1125). 

Other Uses. — Finally, we may note that the 
word Amen occurs not infrequently in early Christian 
inscriptions, and that it was often introduced into 
anathemas and gnostic spells. Moreover, as the 
Greek letters which form Amen according to their 
numerical values total 99 _(a=l, At=:40, 17=8, 1^=50), 
this number often appears in inscriptions, especially 
of Egyptian origin, and a sort of magical ejfficacy 
seems to have been attributed to its symbol. It 
should also be mentioned that the word Amen is still 
employed in the ritual both of Jews and Mohanune- 
dans. 

By far the most satisfactory account of the use of Amen 
in the early Christian centuries is that given by Cabrol, 
verho in his Diet, d’antiq. chret.j I, 1554r-73. The various other 
Biblical and theological dictionaries treat the matter some- 
what imperfectly. See, however, Kraus, Real-encyclopadie, 
s. V.; ViGOUROUX in Diet, de la Bible, s. v.; Schmid in Kirchertr- 
4ex., s. V.; Herzog-Hauck, Eeal-encyclopadie fur prot Theol. 
u. Kirche uader Liturgi^che Formeln. A useful account is 
that of Thalhoper, Litwrgik (Freiburg, 1883), I, 512 sqq. 
See also Hogg in Jewish Q. Rev., IX, 1-26, 1896, and the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, s. v. Among the older books, Wern- 
DORF, De Amen liturgico (Wittenberg, 1779) deserves notice, 
as also Lebrun, La Messe (Paris, 1777), VIII; Vert, Explica- 
tUm des ceremonies (Paris, 1720); Bona, jReriim liiurgicarum 
(Rome, 1777), III, 275; GEORoros, Liturg. Rom. pontif. 
(Rome, 1744), III v, n. 9. 

Herbert Thurston-. 

Amende Honorable, an obsolete form of honorary 
satisfaction, customary in the Church in France as 
late as the seventeenth century. It was performed at 
the bidding of the ecclesiastical judge, and within 
the precinct of his court, though at one time it could 
be enforced at the church door or in some other pub- 
lic place. It was ordinarily inflicted only on con- 
demned criminals, who appeared stripp^ to the 
shirt, barefoot and bareheaded, with candle in hand, 
and b^g^ pardon of God, the king, and of justice. 

Andr^i^agner, Diet, de droit can., 3d. ed., I, 93, 94. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Amerbach, Veit, b. at Wembdingen in 1503; d. at 
Ingolstadt, 13 Sept., 1557, humanist, convert from 
Lutheranism to the Catholic Church. Educated 
at Eichstatt and Wittenberg, he taught philosophy, 
law, Oriental languages, and Lutheran theology at 
the latter place, where he lived in daily intercourse 
with Luther, Melancthon, and other leaders of the 
new movement. It was here that he came to recog- 
nize the novelty and falsity of the Lutheran doctrines, 
and the truth of the Church's teaching. After much 
controversial correspondence with Melancthon, he 
left Wittenberg in 1543, and was received, with his 
wife and chilmen, into the Catholic Church, The 
Prince Bishop, Maurice von Hutten, made him 
professor of rhetoric at Eichstatt. A year later, he 
went to Ingolstadt, as professor of philosophy, where 
he remained until his death. He is counted among 
the great humanists of his age, and wrote a large 
number of learned works, such as: Commentaria 
on Cicero and Horace", the former of whom appears 
to be his favourite author; ^^Antiparadoxa", whence 
many details of his life and studies are derived, and 
^^Tres Epistolse", concerning the ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of the period. 

Bollinger, Die Reformation, ihre innere Entwickelung und 
Wirkungen (Ratisbon, 1846), I, 156-160; Rass, Die Converti- 
ten seit der Reformation (Freiburg, 1866), I, 233-235. 

Francis W. Grey. 

America, also called the Western Continent or 
the New World, consists of three main divisions: 
North America, Central America, and South America. 
The first of these extends from (about) 70® to 15® 
north latitude. Central America forms an isthmus 


running from north-west to south-east, and narrowing 
to a strip of thirty miles in width at Panama; this 
isthmus extends from 15° to 8° north latitude, where 
it connects with the western coast of South America. 
South America begins in latitude 12° north, terminat- 
ing in latitude 55° south. Hence North America 
approximately extends over 3,800 English miles 
from north to south, South America 4,500, and 
Central America constitutes a diagonal running be- 
tween the two larger masses, from north-west to 
south-east and is approximately a thousand miles 
in length. 

As the object of this article is to compile the data 
which will help the reader to appreciate the Christian 
settlement and civilization of America, we omit here 
the geography, geology, and other topics usually 
treated in general encyclopedias and confine our- 
selves to the ethnography and colonization of the 
Americas. The so-called aborigines of America are, 
with exception of the Esquimaux, generally regarded 
as belon^ng to one and the same branch of the 
human family, physically as well as ethnically. 
From the physical standpoint they have been classi- 
fied with the type called Mongolian, but since doubts 
have arisen as to the existence of such a type, it is 
safer to state that, anthropologically, the American, 
and especially the North American Indians, resem- 
ble some of the most easterly Asiastic tribes more 
closely than any other group of the human family. 
The South American Indian is more nearly allied to 
the northern than to any extra-American stock. As 
to the Esquimaux, his skull is decidedly of an Arctic 
type, corresponding in that respect to Asiatic and 
even European peoples living inside of the Arctic 
circle. But these generalizations may have to be 
modified, with the rapid strides anthropology is 
making in the field of detailed and local investigation, 
and it will hereafter be advisable to consider the 
characteristics of every linguistic stock (and even 
of its subdivisions) by themselves, allowing for 
changes wrought in the physical condition by di- 
versity of environment after long residence. 

Distribution of Aboriginal Populations. — ^T he 
distribution of the American population at the time 
of Goluinbus is, of course, not known from personal 
observation, but it may be approximately recon- 
structed from information gathered after America 
began to be visited by Europeans, The Esquimaux 
held most of the Arctic belt, whereas the so-called 
Indian swayed the rest of the continent to its south- 
ernmost extremity. The population was not nearly 
as numerous as has long been thought, even where 
it was most dense, but there are no materials for 
even an approximate estimate. The great northern 
and western plains were not settled, although there 
are traces of pre-Columbian permanent abodes, or 
at least of some settlements made during a slow 
shifting along the streams; tribes preying upon the 
buffalo roamed with that quadruped over the 
steppes. The north-west, on the Pacific, was more 
densely inhabited by tribes who subsisted by fishing 
(salmon), limited agriculture, and^ hunting. This 
was also the case along the Mississippi (on both banks) 
and in the timbered basin of the Alleghanies, along 
the Atlantic from the St. Lawrence to Florida, 
whereas southern Texas was sparsely inhabited, and 
in parts but temporarily, as the buffalo led the 
Indian on its southward wanderings. The abori^nal 
population of California was not large and Eved 
partly on sea-food. The great northern plateau 
of Mexico, with the mountains along the Rio 
Grande, was too arid and consequently destitute of 
means of subsistence, to allow permanent occupation 
in numbers; but the New Mexican Puehlos formed a 
group of sedentary inhabitants clustering along the 
Rio Grande and scattered in the mountains as far 
as Arizona, surrounded on all sides by roving Indians. 
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some of whom, however, like the Navajos, had 
turned to land-tilling also, on a modest scale. The 
same conditions may be said to have obtained in 
Arizona. Western Slexico presented a sirnilar as^ 
pect, modified by a different climate. While there 
are within the area of the United States tribes that 
in the fifteenth century displayed a higher degree of 
culture than their surroundings (the Natchez, for 
instance, and, in development of ideas of govern- 
ment and extension of sway, the Iroquois) the culture 
of the Indian seems to have reached its highest degree 
in Central Mexico and Yucatan, Guatemala and 
Honduras, and, we may add, Nicaragua. It is as if 
the tribal wanderings from north to south, which 
sometimes took other directions, had been arrested 
by the narrowing of the continent at the Isthmus 
of Panama. While the abundance of natural re- 
sources invited man to remain, geographic features 
compelled him, and thus arose Indian communities 
that excelled in culture the Indians in every other 
part of the continent. South of Panama, nature 
was too exuberant, and the territory too small, to 
favour similar progress; hence the Indians, while 
stiU quite proficient in certain arts, could not com- 
pare with their northern neighbours. In South 
America the exuberance of tropical life north of the 
Argentine plains, was as unfavourable to cultural 
growth as barrenness would have been. Hence the 
Amazonian basin, Brazil, the Guyanas, and Vene- 
zuela, as well as the eastern declivity of the Andes 
in general, were thinly inhabited by tribes, few of 
which had risen above the stage of^ roving savages. 
On the western slope of the Andes, in CJolombia, the 
population was somewhat more dense and the 
houses, although still of wood and canes, were larger 
and more substantially reared. Sedentary tribes of 
a lesser degree of culture also dwelt in northern 
Argentine, limited in numbers and scattered in and 
between savage groups. The highest development 
attained by man in South America before its dis- 
covery was along the backbone of the Andes from 
latitude 15° north to near the Tropic of Capricorn, 
or 23° south. This was also the case on the Pacific 
shore to latitude 20° south, beginning at 2° south. 
In this zone the cultural growth of the Indian at- 
tained a level equal in many ways, superior in some, 
inferior in others (as for instance in plastic work in 
stone), to the culture of the most advanced tribes of 
Yucatan and Central America. The tribes of Chile 
were comparatively numerous and fairly advanced, 
mostly given to land-tillage and hunting; the Pata- 
gonians stood on a lower level, and the people of 
Tierra del Fuego were perhaps on the lowest round 
of the scale of humanity in America. 

pRE-CoLOTBIAN POLITICAL CONDITIONS. — ^Not even 
the most advanced among the American Indians 
had risen to the conception of a Nation or State; their 
organization was merely tribal, and their conquests 
or raids were made, not with the view of assimilating 
subjected enemies, but for booty (including females, 
and human victims for sacrifice), or, at best, for the 
purpose of exacting tribute and assistance in warfare, 
lienee America was an irregular checker-board of 
tribes, independent and always autonomous, even 
when overawed or overpowered by others. Those 
tribes whose sway was most extensive when America 
was discovered were: in North America, the Iroquois 
league in what is now the State of New York; they 
had organized for the purpose of plunder and devas- 
tation and were just then extending their destructive 
forays; in central Mexico, the confederacy of the 
tribes of Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan; in Yucatan 
the Maya, although these do not seem to have 
agglomerated so as to form leagues, except tem- 
porarily; in South America the Muysca or Chibcha 
of central Colombia, and, in Peru, the Inca. It has 
not yet been established, however that the Inca had 


confederates, or if they belonged to the class of 
sedentary tribes that then overran large expanses 
of territory, either alone or with the aid of subjugated 
tribes. Traces of confederacies appeared on the 
Peruvian coasts among the sedentary clusters that 
w^ere partly wiped out by the Inca not a century 
previous to the advent of the Spaniards, Of the 
sedentary Indians that held or overawed a consider- 
able extent of territory by their own single efforts, 
the various independent groups of Guatemala and the 
Tarascans in w^estern central Mexico were the most 
conspicuous. In North America the Muskogees, the 
Natchez, the Choctaws, and, further north, the 
Daheotahs and Pawnees displayed considerable ag- 
gressive power. 

Aboriginal Social Conditions. — The system of 
social organization was the same in principle through- 
out the entire continent, differences being, as in gen- 
eral culture, in degree, but not in kind. The clan, 
or gens, was the unit, and descent was sometimes in 
the male, sometimes in the female, line. But the 
clan system had not everywhere fully developed; 
the prairie tribes of North America, for instance, 
were not all composed of clans. Various causes have 
been assigned for this exception, but no satisfactory 
explanation has as yet been suggested. The general 
characteristics of American Indian society were: 
communal tenure of lands, no hereditary estates, 
titles, or offices, and segregation and exclusion of the 
Afferent clusters from each other. Definite bound- 
aries nowhere divided one cluster from another; 
uninhabited zones, or neutral belts, intervened be- 
tween the settlements of the tribes; where the popu- 
lation was denser, the belt was narrower, though 
stiU devoid of villages. Civil and military adminis- 
trations were merged into each other, and behind and 
above both, though partly occult, the power of 
religious creed and ceremonial determined every 
action. The shamans or sorcerers, by means of 
oracular utterances and magic, were the real leaders. 
These so-called priests also had their organization, 
the principles of which were the same all over primi- 
tive America, as they are the same to-day. Esoteric 
societies, based up)on empirical knowledge and its 
application to spiritual and material wants, consti- 
tuted the divisions and classifications of the wizards. 
Whosoever practiced the rites and artifices held in- 
dispensable for religious ends, without belonging to 
one or the other of these clusters of official magicians, 
exposed himself to dire chastisement. Such were 
and are the chief features of religious organization 
among the more advanced tribes; the lesser the degree 
of culture, the more imperfect the system and the 
less complicated in detail. 

Religion of the Aborigines. — Animism is the 
principle underlying the creed of the Indian every- 
where, and Fetishism is its tangible manifestation. 
Monotheism, the idea of a personal and all-creating 
and ruling God, nowhere existed among the Indians. 
The whole world was pervaded by a spiritual essence 
which could at will take individual shape in special 
localities. The Indian feels himself surrounded 
everywhere by numberless spiritual agencies, in 
presence of which he is helpless, and which he feels 
constrained incessantly to propitiate or appease. 
This fear imderllbs the system of his magic and mves 
the wizard a hold upon him which he cannot shake 
off. His every action is therefore preceded by prayer 
and offerings, the latter are sometimes ^uite com- 
plicated. Among his fetishes, there is little or no 
hierarchic gradation of idols. Phenomena that seem 
to exert a greater influence upon man than others are 
the objects of a more elaborate cult, but they are not 
supposed to act beyond their sphere. Thus there 
was and is no sun-worship as commonly believed. 
The sun, as well as the moon, is looked upon as a 
heavenly body which is the abode of powerful (but 
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not all-powerful) spirits; in many tribes little atten- 
tion is paid to them. Historic deities also arose 
among them as the result of belief in mighty wizards 
whose spirit dwelt in their fetishes. Sacrifices were 
made to the fetishes, and the most precious objects 
offered up, human victims being looked upon as the 
most desirable. Even the practice of scalping was 
based upon the belief that, by securing that part of 
the enemy’s body nearest to the brain, the captor 
came into possession of the mental faculties of the 
deceased, and thus added so much more to his own 
mental and physical power. Anthropophagy, or 
cannibalism, so widely distributed through the 
tropics, rested on the same conception. 

Aboriginal Law^s and Languages. — The Indian 
had no written laws. Custom ruled; the decisions 
of the tribal councils and oracular utterances deter- 
mined the questions at issue. The council was the 
chief authority in temporal matters; the chiefs 
executed its decrees, which were first sanctioned, 
or modified, by the oracles of the shamans. There 
was no writing, no letters, but some of the more ad- 
vanced tribes used pictographs, by means of which 
they could, to a limited extent, record historic 
events, preserve the records of tribute, and represent 
the calendars, both astronomical (in a rude way) 
and ritual. The knotted strings, or qui'p'jfms, of Peru 
were a more imperfect method, and their use, in a 
simpler form, was much more extended than is 
generally thought. The aboriginal languages of 
America are divided into stoclEs, and again sub- 
divided into dialects. The number of these stocks 
is becoming gradually reduced as a result of philologi- 
cal study. There is an affinity between some of the 
idioms of western North America and some of 
eastern Asia, but further than that resemblances do 
not go. It is safer to follow the example set by 
Brinton and to subdivide the American idioms into 
geographical groups, each of which embraces a cer- 
tain number of stocks. There is, however, an ob- 
jection to this plan in that in some, cases one stock 
is scattered and dispersed over more than one 
geographic section. There are, for instance, indica- 
tions that the Shoshones of Oregon, the Pimas, 
Opatas, Yaqui of Arizona and Sonora, and the Mexi- 
cans (Aztecs, Tezcucans, etc.) and a part of the 
Indians of Nicaragua belong to one linguistic family, 
which is thus represented both among the North 
Pacific and Central grouos. 

Leaving aside the Eskimo, whose language may 
be classed as specifically Arctic, the most important 
groups are: in British America the Athapascans, or 
Tinn^; the Navajos, or Dinn6, in Arizona and New 
Mexico, with their relatives the Apaches or N’d6; 
the Algonquins, ranging from Nova Scotia in the 
north-east, on the Atlantic, to New York Bay in the 
south, and from the headwaters of the Missouri 
River in the west, across the basin of the Great 
Lakes; of these Indians the Arapahoes, Blackfeet, 
Cheyennes, Chippeways, Delawares, Sacs and Foxes, 
and Shawnees are the most generally known. Many 
tribes of this group (like those of New England for 
instance) are practically extinct ; the Iroquois in 
northern New York, embracing the Hurons, Eries, 
Cherokees, etc.; the Muskogees, comprising the tribes 
along the southern Atlantic coast to part of Florida; 
the Catawbas, Natchez, and some of the Indians of 
Florida and Coahuila in Mexico; the Pawnees, Da- 
kotas, and Kiowas, mostly Indians from the plains 
and of the watershed west of the Mississippi; in the 
West, on the Pacific coast, the north Pacific group 
extends from Alaska to southern California. The 
Yumas are scattered from the mouth of the Colorado 
thiough portions of Arizona, and a branch of them is 
said to five in the Mexican State of Oaxaca. The 
Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona are looked upon 
m a separate linguistic cluster also. Of the great 


Shoshone group mention has already been made. 
Mexico further contains a number of clusters lin- 
guistically distinct, like the Taoascans, the Otomis, 
the Totonacos, Zapotecos, Mijes, Mixtecos, Mayas, 
Zendales, some of which have been grouped into one 
family. The Maya, for instance, embrace some of 
the more highly developed tribes of Guatemala, and 
the Huaxtecos of the State of Vera Cruz, far to the 
north of Yucatan. The farther south we go, the 
more indefinite become linguistic classifications for 
the reason that the material at hand has not been 
sufficiently investigated, and also that there is, 
especially in regard to South America, much ma- 
terial still to be collected. It follows, therefore, that 
the idioms of the Isthmus can hardly be regarded as 
classified. A number are recognized as apparently 
related, but that relationship is but imperfectly un- 
derstood. In South America, we here merely men- 
tion the Chibchas, or Muyscas, of Colombia, the 
extensive Arawak stock, and the Caribs, the former 
widely scattered, the latter limited to Venezuela, 
the Orinoco, and Guyana. Of the idioms of Ecuador 
little is known except that the Quichua language. of 
Peru (mountains) may have supplanted a number 
of other languages before the Spanish conquest. 
South of the Quichua the great Aymard stock oc- 
cupies the central plateau, but in primitive times it 
extended much farther north. In Brazil, the Tupi 
(Guarani) and Tapuya were, on the coast, the most 
widely diffused languages. We may further men- 
tion the idioms of Chile which may form one family, 
the tribes of the Gran Chaco (of which the Calchaquis 
were the most advanced), and the unclassified 
idioms of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. This 
sketch of the distribution of American languages 
cannot here be carried into greater detail. American 
linguistics are constantly progressing, and much of 
what now appears well established is liable to be 
overthrown in the future. 

Origin op the Aboriginal Races. — ^The question 
of the origin of the Indians is as yet a matter of con- 
jecture. Affinities with Asiatic ^oups have been 
observed on the north-western and western coast of 
North America, and certain similarities between the 
Peruvian-coast Indians and Polynesian tribes seem 
striking, but decisive evidence is still wanting. The 
numberless hypotheses on the origin of the primitive 
Americans that have flooded literature since the days 
of Columbus have no proper place here. The exist- 
ence of man in America during the glacial period is 
stiU a matter of research. Neither is there any proof 
of the coming of Christian missionaries' in pre- 
Columbian times. There may be indications, out 
these lack, so far, the support of documentary evi- 
dence. If, however, we consider Greenland as an 
island belonging to the North American Continent, 
Christianity was introduced into America in the 
tenth century of our era. The tale of the voyage to 
“Vinland” attributed to a Bishop Jon, or John, in 
the fourteenth centuiy, rests on slender foundations. 
In regard to the visits of Asiatics to the west coast 
of America, nothing is known, the Fu-Sang tale 
having long ago been shown to apply to the Japanese 
archipelago. Martin Behaim placed on his map of 
1492 a note according to which seven Portuguese 
bishops in the ninth century fled from the Moors 
to a western island called Antilia and there founded 
seven towns. Other than this, there is no authority 
for the story. Finally, there is the tale of Atlantis, 
told by Plato in his ^^Timaeus’’ and his ^'Critias’’, 
which is equally unsupported. Though the subject 
of much speculation, no trace of a submerged conti- 
nent, or part of the American Continent, of which the 
Amtilles would be the remnant, has so far been dis- 
covered. The attempts to establish traces of the 
Atlantis catastrophe in the folklore of Central Amer- 
ican tribes have met with indifferent success. 
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Origin of the Name Given to the New World. 
— ^The name “America’' is the outcome not so much 
of an accident as of an incident. For nearly a century 
after Columbus, the Spaniards who had the first 
right to baptize the continent, having been its first 
European occupants, persisted in caffing their vast 
American possessions the “Western Indies". That 
name was justifiable in so far as the disco veiy occurred 
while they were in search of Asia. The belief that 
America was a part of that continent was dispelled 
only by Balboa's journey across the Isthmus in 1513. 
Six years previous to that feat, however, the name 
America had been applied by some German scholars 
to the New World. It was not done with the object 
of diminishing the glory of Columbus, nor of eniorc- 
ing the claims of other explorers, but simply in igno- 
rance of the facts. Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine 
pilot, first in the service of Spain, then of Portugal, 
and again in Spanish employ, had made at least 
two voyages to the Western seas. It is not the 
purpose here to discuss the voyages Vespucci claimed 
to have made to the American coast, or that have 
been attributed to him. For these still somewhat 
enigmatic tales, and the documents relating thereto, 
see Vespucci, Amerigo. It suffices to state that 
at least some of his letters were published as early 
as 1504. As in one of them his first voyage is placed 
in 1497-98, and he there claims to have touched the 
American Continent, it would give him the priority 
over Columbus (a claim, however, Vespucci never 
advanced). It is easily seen how the perusal of these 
reports might induce scholars living remote from 
the Peninsula and America, to attribute to him 
the real discovery of the New World and to sug- 
gest that it should be named after him. Out 
of a chapel founded by St. Deodatus, in the sev- 
enth century, in what is now French Lorraine, a 
collie had sprung up at Saint Di4, Vosges, in the 
eleventh century. Among its professors was Martin 
Waldseemuller(Hylacomylus,)who occupied the chair 
of cosmography. Struck by the alleged date of 
1497 for Vespucci's first trip to the new continent, 
he concluded that to the Florentine belonged the 
honour of the first discovery, and that the New World 
should hence be named after him. So when, in 1507, 
a printing-press was established at Saint Di4, througn 
the efforts, chiefly, of the secretary of the Duke of 
Lorraine, he published, together with Mathias Ring- 
mann, professor of Latin, a geographical work of sm3l 
compass, entitled “ Cosmographiae Introductio", 
in which he inserted the following passage: “I do not 
see why it may not be permitted to call this fourth 
part after Americus, the discoverer, a man of saga- 
cious mind, by the name of Amerige — that is to say, 
the land of Americus — or America, since both Europe 
and Asia have a feminine form of name, from the 
names of women". This suggestion might have 
had no further consequence, had not the name of 
America been placed on a map published by Hyla- 
comylus in the same year, whether to designate only 
that part the discovery of which was credited to 
Vespucci, or the whole continent as far as known, 
is not certain. As the “Cosmographia? Introductio" 
was a geographical treatise it was gradually accepted 
by cosmographers outside of Spain, although Las 
C^as protested against the name America, as a 
misnomer and a slur on the fame of Columbus. 
Foreign nations successively adopted the name 
proposed by WaldseemiiUer. Even Spain finally 
yielded, substituting “America" for “Occidental 
Indies" and “New World" as late as the middle of 
the eighteenth century. As far as known, Vespucci 
himself took no interest in the use of the name 
America. He never laid any claim to being the 
first discoverer of the new continent, except as far as 
the (doubtful) date of his first voyage seems to do so. 
He was a personal friend of Columbus as long as the 


latter lived, and died (1512) with the fame of having 
been a useful and honourable man. Neither can 
Waldseemuller be charged with rashly giving Ves- 
pucci's name to America. More blame for not im 
vestigating the matter with care, and for blindly 
following a suggestion thrown out by Waldseemuller, 
attaches to subsequent students of cosmography like 
Mercator and Ortelius, especially to the latter, for 
he had at his command the original Spanish docu- 
ments, having been for a time royal cosmographer. 
An attempt to trace the origin of the name to some 
obscure Indian tribe, said to have been called Arner- 
rique,h. 2 B met with no favour. 

Colonization of America. I. Spanish. — ^The 
European nations which settled the American Conti- 
nent after its discovery by Cqlumbi^, and exerted 
the greatest influence on the civilization of the New 
World, were principally five. They rank, in point of 
date, as follows: Spain, Portugal, France, England, 
Holland. Sweden made an attempt at colonization, 
but, as the Swedish colony was limited to a very 
small fraction of the area of eastern North America 
and endured not more than seventeen years, it need 
only be mentioned here. Russian colonization of 
Alaska and the Danish occupation of one of the Lesser 
Antilles may also be passed over as unimportant. 
Spain began to colonize the larger Antilles in 1493. 
The rapidity with which she explored and conquered 
the territories discovered was amazing. Not sixty 
years after the landing of Columbus Spanish colonies 
dotted the continent, from northern Mexico as far 
south as central and southern Chile. Not only were 
they along the coast, but in Mexico and Central 
America they were scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and in South America from the Pacific shore 
eastward to the crest of the Andes and to the La 
Plata River. Vast unsettled stretches of land inter- 
vened between the colonies in many sections, but 
these sections could be, and were, traversed from 
time to time, so that intercourse could be kept up. 
The entire northern coast of South America was under 
Spanish sway, and explorations had been carried on, 
approximately, as far as lat. 42® north along the 
Pacific; in the interior as far as lat. 40°; the southern 
United States had been traversed beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and Florida, Alabama, and Georgia taken 
possession of along the Atlantic shore. The whole 
Pacific coast, from lat. 44° to the southern extremity 
of Tierra del Fuego, was already known, settled in 
places, and frequently visited, and while the Orinoco 
River had been explored both from its mouth and 
from the west, expeditions from Venezuela penetrated 
to the Amazon and explored the whole length of its 
course from the side of Ecuador. These extraordi- 
nary achievements were accomplished by a nation 
that, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
counted, so far as we can estimate, not ten millions 
of people. 

Such extmordinary activity, energy and, it cannot 
be denied, in many cases sagacity also, was the out- 
come of the character of the Spanish people and of 
their formation. In the first place, the Spaniards 
are a much mixed race. Since the times of Roman 
domination, nearly every people of any consequence 
that overran Europe (Huns and Northern Germans 
excepted) occupied, for a while at least, parts of 
Spanish soil, and left traces of their presence in 
language, customs, and, in some cases (the Visigoths) 
in laws and organization. Southern invaders from 
Africa, ^ the Moors, had still further contributed to 
the mixture. Defence of the Sjianish soil and, 
particularly, salvation of the Christian faith, the 
people's dearest patrimony, against these Mohamme- 
dan conquerors, had made of the Spaniards above all 
a warrior people. But seven centuries of incessant 
warfare neither fashioned a very tender-hearted race 
nor contributed to enrich the country. Spain had 
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once been rich in precious metals, but the Romans 
impoverished the land by draining the mines. Still 
the tradition remained, and with the tradition the 
longing for a return of the golden age. Until the 
discovery of America Europe looked to the far East 
for the wealth that was denied to it by nature. 
When the discovery of the Antilles revealed the ex- 
istence of gold, Spain neglected the East, and turned 
her eyes to the West. The fever for gold seized all 
who could emigrate, and the desire for gold and 
silver became a powerful incentive to seek and grasp 
the wealth of the New World. The thirst for gold 
was neither more nor less intense in the sixteenth 
century than it is now, but it was directed to much 
vaster regions. Furthermore, the precious metals 
were found among peoples to whom they were of no 
commercial value, much less standards of wealth. 
To deprive the Indian of gold and silver was, to him, 
a much less serious matter than to deprive him of his 
gathered maize or any other staple food. The 
earliest periods of Spanish colonization were spent 
in attempts to establish a modus vivendi with the 
aborigines and, like all epochs of that kind, proved 
disastrous to the weaker — namely, to the Indian. 
Doubts as to whether the natives were human beings 
or not were soon disposed of by a royal decree assert- 
ing their essential human nature and certain rights 
necessarily flowing therefrom. They were, however, 
(and justly, too) declared to be minors who required 
a stage of tutelage, before they might be made to 
assume the duties and rights of the white population. 
Before practically reaching this conclusion, one which 
once for all determined the condition of the Indian in 
most South American Republics, and partly in the 
United States and Canada, much experimenting 
had to be done. 

The primitive condition of man in the New World 
was a problem which European culture four centuries 
ago was not yet capable of solving. While in Spain 
the old communal rights of the original components 
of the realm were for a long time maintained, and a 
sort of provincial autonomy prevailed, which acted 
as a check upon growing absolutism, Spanish America 
was from the outset a domain of the crown. Discovery, 
by land and sea, and colom'zation were under the 
exclusive control of the monarch; only with his 
permission explorations could be made, and settle- 
ments established. Personal initiative was thus 
placed ostensibly under a wholesome control, but it 
was also unfavourably hampered in many instances. 
Not so much, however, in the first century after 
Columbus as in the two following centuries. The 
royal patronage, at first indispensable, resulted in 
securing for Spanish interests an unjust ascendancy 
over those of the colonists. It was often, and not 
improperly, contended that the Creoles were in a 
worse position than the Indians, the latter, as special 
wards of the Government of Spain, enjoying more 
protection and privileges than the Spanish Americans. 
The latter complained particularly of the injustice of 
assigning all lucrative oflS-ces to native Spaniards, 
to the exclusion of Creoles. It insured the home 
Government a strong position in the colonies, but 
only too often its administration was entrusted to 
men unfit for the positions through want of practical 
acquaintance with country and people. It is true 
that the system of residenda^ or final account at the 
expiration of the terms of office, and the msita, or 
investigation with, sometimes, discretionary faculties, 
were a check upon abuses, but by no means sufficient. 
A code of laws for the Indies, as Spain called its 
American possessions for a long time, had been in 
contemplation since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, but it only became a fact at the end of the 
seventeenth. Much of the delay was occasioned by 
the enormous number of royal Decrees on which 
legislation had to be based. These Decrees continued 


to be promulgated as occasion demanded, along with 
the Code, and they bear testimony to the solicitous 
attention given by the Spanish monarchs to the most 
minute details in their trans-oceanic possessions. It 
w^as a so-called paternal autocracy, well intended, 
but most unfavourable, in the end, to the free de- 
velopment of the individual and of the colonies in 
general. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century Spain 
definitively closed its colonies to the outer world, 
the mother-country excepted, and even the inter- 
course with that was severely controlled. It was a 
suicidal measure, and thereafter the American 
colonies began to decline, to the great detriment of 
Spain itself. Still, it should not be overlooked that 
the measure had, to a great extent, been forced upon 
Spain by the unrelenting attacks of other nations 
upon her colonies and her commerce with them, in 
times of peace as well as in war. Instruction and 
education were almost completely under the control 
of the Catholic Church. Secular institutions of 
learning sprang up late, although the Jesuits had 
taken the initiative in that direction. Considering 
the means at hand, much was done to study the 
geography of the new continent, its natural history, 
and other branches of science. In the eighteenth 
century scientific explorations were made on a large 
scale. Previous to that time, such investigations 
were mostly due to individual efforts, especially by 
ecclesiastics. In the sixteenth century, however, 
Philip the Second sent to Mexico his own physician 
Hernandez to study specially the medicinal and ali- 
mentary plants of that country. Nutritive plants 
were imported from Europe and Asia, as well as 
domestic animals, and it is to the Spaniards that the 
planting and cultivation of fruit and shade trees in 
South America is due. But all these improvements 
did not satisfy the legitimate aspirations of Spanish- 
Americans, for they were made lor the benefit of the 
native Spaniards, Add to this a vacillating and 
heavy system of taxation that weighed almost ex- 
clusively on the Creoles, heavy custom-house duties, 
stringently exacted, and the arbitrary conduct of 
officials, high and low, and we are not surprised that 
the colonies took advantage of the opportunity af- 
forded by the weakening of Spain during the Napo- 
leonic period to secure their independence. The 
exploitation of the abundant mines of precious metals, 
discovered everywhere in consequence of Spanish 
exploration, was carried on in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries according to methods that 
were certainly progressive, though the mines began 
to give out. At the same time, in the great mining 
centres, the Creoles became so rich that luxury and 
corruption rapidly spread amongst them. The 
great bulk of the treasure went to Europe without 
any profit for Spanish America. The statement that 
forc^ labour in the mines diminished the numbers of 
the Indians is greatly exaggerated. Individual and 
local abuses are undeniable, but the system estab- 
lished after the sad experiences of the first colonists 
proved wise and salutary when properly carried out. 
In general, the Indian policy of the Spanish Govern- 
ment was based upon the idea that the Indian 
should in time supply the labour needed in the colon- 
ies; it was a policy of solicitous preservation and 
slow patient education through the agency of the 
Catholic Church. 

II. Portuguese. — ^As Spain was securing its 
foothold in the New World, Portugal was rapidly 
pushing forward in the path of exploration. The 
outcome was rivalry between the two nations and 
disputes about the rights and limits of discovery. 
Both crowns, Portuguese and Spanish, appealed to 
the Pope, who accepted the task of arbitrator. His 
verdict resulted in establishing a line of demarcation, 
the right of discovery on one side being allotted to 
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Spain, on the other side to Portugal. The papal 
Bulls from 1493, while issued, according to the time, in 
the form of grants by Divine rights, are in fact, acts 
of arbitration. The Pope (Alexander VI) had not 
sought, but merely accepted by request of the parties, 
the office of umpire, and his decisions w^ere modified 
several times before both claimants declared them- 
selves satisfied. The methods of colonization pur- 
sued by the Portuguese were in the main similar to 
those of Spain, with the difference that the Portugu^e 
inclined more to utilitarianism and to commercial 
pursuits. Again, the territory discovered and occu- 
ied (Brazil) was difficult uniformly of access, 
ein^ mostly covered by vast forests and furrow^ed 
by gigantic watercourses, not always favourable to 
the penetration of the interior. Therefore the Portu- 
guese reached the interior much less rapidly than the 
Spaniards, and confined their settlements mostly to 
the coast. The Indian population, thinly scattered 
and on a much lower level of culture than the seden- 
tary natives in parts of Spanish America, was of 
little service for the exploitation of the vast and 
almost impenetrable land. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, Brazil became Spanish, only to 
be conquered by the Dutch. The domination of the 
latter left no permanent stamp on the country, as 
it was brought to a close thirty years after its begin- 
ning. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the Portuguese w^ere the most dangerous 
neighbours of the Jesuit missions, in the Amazonian 
Basin as well as in Paraguay, Their policy of en- 
slaving the Indians caused the ruin of more than one 
mission, and it was only with great effort that the 
little Jesuit state of Paraguay, so beneficial to the 
aborigines, for a time held its own. The separation 
of Brazil from Portugal was due more to political 
disturbances in the latter country than to other 
causes. An empire was created, with a scion of the 
royal house of Portugal at its head. It is chiefly 
to the last Emperor, Pedro II, that Brazil owes its 
interior development, and to him was due the eman- 
cipation of the slaves. The Federal Republic since 
created has had to contend against many difficulties. 

III. French. — The French occupied three regions 
of the New World: (1) Eastern Canada, (2) Louisiana 
and the Mississippi Valley, (3) some of the Lesser 
Antilles and Guiana in eastern South America, 
The Antilles (Hayti, Martinique, Guadeloupe, etc.), 
became French in the course of the incessant piratical 
warfare carried on against Spain from the sixteenth 
century. Guiana as a French possession was the 
fruit of European wars and treaties. Neither of the 
last two French colonies have exerted any marked 
influence on American civilization. The French 
occupation of a part of Hayti had more serious conse- 
quences. ^ The uprisii^ of the negroes on that island 
resulted in the establishment of a negro republic, an 
isolated phenomenon in the annals of American his- 
tory. The French occupation of Canada lasted two 
centuries, that of the Valley of the Mississippi a little 
more than one, and was of the highest importance in 
the exploration of the North American Continent. 
It is to the French we owe the earliest acquaintance 
with these regions. French colonization was different 
from Spanish, inasmuch as it was attempted on a 
smaller scale and with less dependence on the home 
Government. Like Spanish and Portuguese coloni- 
zation, however, it was essentially Catholic. The 
attempts to found French Huguenot settlements in 
Brazil, Florida, and Georgia in the sixteenth century 
all failed; in Brazil because of mismanagement; in 
the latter countries because of the Spanish conquest. 
French colonization began on the banks and near the 
mouth of the Saint Lawrence. The first colonizers 
were venturesome mariners who afterwards applied 
to the crown for authority as well as for aid and 
mihtary assistance. But it was personal initiative 


that laid the foundation. Strange as it may seem, 
Catherine de Medicis gave more support to Protestant 
than to Catholic undertakings. Political reasons on 
her part, chiefly the desire to supplant Spain in its 
American possessions, dictated this anomalous policy. 
The French settlements remained comparatively 
few, and hugged the shores of the Saint Lawrence, 
occupying points of the Lake basin and isolated 
posts among the Indians and on the seaboard. The 
necessity or military protection and the limited 
immigration led to a governmental organization of 
the colony controlled by the crown, but for the most 
part indifferently supported. The French people 
had little confidence in the future of a domain that 
promised only furs and wood, showed no traces of 
precious metals, and where the climate was as for- 
bidding as its Indian inhabitants. It is likely that, 
owing to the antipathy against the Canadian enter- 
prise prevailing at court, Canada would have been 
abandoned had not two pertinent reasons prevailed: 
one, the secret hope of checking the growing influence 
of England on the new continent, and of eventually 
annexing the English colonies in North America; 
the other, the missionary labour of the Jesuits. Both 
w'ent hand in hand, for while the Jesuits were true 
to their religious mission, they were none the less 
Frenchmen and patriotic. They soon discovered 
that the key to the political and military situation 
was in the hands of the Iroquois Indians, or Six 
Nations, and that the European power that gained 
their permanent friendship would eventually secure 
the balance of power. To induce the Iroquois to 
become Christians and thereby allies of France, the 
Jesuits spared no sacrifice, no martyrdom, no efforts. 
Had the rulers of France been as sagacious as those 
of Spain in their appreciation of the Jesuit missions, 
and had they adequately supported them, the out- 
come might have been favourable. But, while both 
countries were equally autocratic, the French govern- 
ment was as unsystematic and careless in Canada 
as the Spanish was careful and methodical in ad- 
ministering its American possessions. The few 
governors, like Frontenac, capable of controlling 
the situation were poorly assisted by the mother- 
country, and inefficiency too often alternated with 
good administration. Even military aid was sparingly 
granted at the most critical periods. It is true, 
however, that the moral and material decay of France, 
and her exhausting wars, may be urged in excuse of 
this neglect. The result was the establishment in 
the French possessions of a sparse population, 
scattered over so vast a territory that communication 
was frequently interrupted. That population, with 
the exception of the inhabitants of the official centres 
at Quebec and Montreal, where social conditions were 
partly modelled on those of the motherland, was 
rude and uneducated by reason of its isolation, 
though individually hardy and energetic, and their 
dispersion throughout such a vast territory pre- 
vented joint effort. The missionaries had their 
hands too full, in attending to the Indian missions, to 
serve adequately the wants of the colonists, who, 
moreover, from the nature of their occupations, 
were often compelled to lead an almost migratory 
life, ^ Thanks to the efforts of a trader and of a 
Jesuit, the connection between the Lakes and the 
Mississippi was established in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. After the establishment of 
French settlements in Louisiana and Illinois, the 
English colonies were encompassed by a semi-circle 
of French possessions. La Salle did for the mouth 
of the Mississippi River and part of Texas what 
Champlain had done for the mouth of the Saint Law- 
rence. Individual enterprise began to make sig- 
nificant approaches to the Spanish outposts in 
northern Mexico. The conduct of * France in its 
North American dominions towards other European 
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nations was of course guided largely by European 
political conditions, and the Canadians more than 
once anticipated the outbreak of international 
warfare. To a certain extent the French imitated 
the Indian policy of Spain by utilizing the resources 
afforded by friendly Indian tribes, but these were 
always fickle and unstable. In the north, on the 
borders of the Arctic zone, the main element of 
stability — agriculture — played but a secondary role. 

While the occupation of the Mississippi basin by 
French colonists should have proved an element of 
strength to the French in Canada, it turned to their 
disadvantage in the end. The incomparably more 
abundant resources of southern latitudes in a moist 
climate formed such a contrast with the cold, north- 
ern dominion that the tendency to neglect the latter 
grew stronger. When Voltaire pronounced himself 
in favour of the Louisiana colony, a marked leaning 
to abandon Canada made itself manifest in France. 
The concentrated power of the English colonies, 
assisted by England's naval supremacy, rendered 
voluntary abandonment unnecessary. 

IV. English. — ^The methods of English coloniza- 
tion in America are so widely known, and its literature 
is so extensive, that the matter may here be treated 
wdth comparative brevity. While in the southern 
Atlantic States discoveries and settlements were 
made with the assent of the Crown, under its patron- 
age, and mostly by enterprising members of the 
nobility, the northern sections, New England 
especially, were colonized through personal initiative. 
There was no desire for independence, though politi- 
cal, and especially religious, autonomy were the 
ideals of the Puritan colonists. That religious 
autonomy has usually been regarded as synonymous 
with religious liberty. But it took long years of 
struggle and experimenting before the latter became 
established in New England. The English system 
of colonial expansion depended much more on 
individual enterprise than the Spanish; but there 
was much less regard for authority unless the latter 
was represented by law. English colonization was 
more akin to the Portuguese in its commercial 
tendency, and superior to the French in the faculty 
of combining and organizing for a given purpose. 
Independence of character was an heirloom of north- 
ern origin in general, respect for law a specifically 
English tradition. There is no doubt that the 
influence of New England has greatly contributed 
to the remarkable growth of the United States. 
The unparalleled rise and expansion of the United 
States was due chiefly to personal initiative in the 
beginning, that afterwards voluntarily submitted 
to the requirements of organization, and to a political 
and (subsequently) religious tolerance which opened 
the country to ^1 outside elements thought to be 
beneficial. These features, however, were not so 
much due to the English as to the American character 
that developed after the North American colonies 
had achieved their independence, and the Northern 
and Southern types of the people came into closer 
contact. There was a marked contrast between the 
position assumed by the Catholic Church towards 
the Indians and the attitude of Protestantism. 
The former, as soon as the administration of the 
Spanish dominions in America began to assume a 
character of stability, instituted concerted efforts 
for the education and civilization of the Indians. 
The introduction of the printing-press in Mexico 
(about 1536) was brought about specially to promote 
Indian education. The clergy, particularly the 
regular orders (Franciscans, Dominicans, and others, 
and later on, on a still larger scale, the Jesuits), 
became not only teachers, but the protectors of the 
natives. It was the aim of the Church (in harmony 
with the crown) to preserve the Indian and defend 
him from the inevitable abuses of lesser officials 


and^ of settlers. Hence, in Spanish America the 
Indian has held his own more than anywhere else, 
and has come to be a moderately useful element. 
Attempts at creating Indian communities under the 
exclusive control of ecclesiastics proved very suc- 
cessful until the expulsion of the Jesuits, when all 
the beneficial results were irretrievably lost. The 
efforts of Protestants were mostly individual, and 
received little or no support from the State. From 
the English standpoint, the Indian "was and is looked 
upon as an obstruction to civilization, and the ex- 
pediency of his removal, forcible or otherwise, has 
dictated a policy sometimes completely at variance 
with the principles of forbearance and toleration so 
loudly proclaimed. But it must also be acknowl- 
edged that the Indian himself is largely at fault. 
His extreme conservatism in refusing to adopt a 
mode of life consistent with progress exasperates, 
and provokes aggressive measures on the part of, 
the whites. The cause of this conservatism lies 
largely in the religious ideas of the Indian, as yet 
imperfectly understood. 

V. The Negro. — ^The negro has assimilated him- 
self much better than the American aborigine to post- 
Columbian conditions. Though his condition of life 
was for centuries deplorable, and though we absolutely 
condemn slavery in every form, it cannot be denied 
that it was for the negro a useful school, in which 
he was slowly introduced to civilized life and became 
acquainted with ideas to which the Indian has 
remained a stranger. Of the negro republic, Hayti, 
we have already spoken. The complete emancipation 
of the coloured race in the United States has presented 
to the people of that country a problem which still 
awaits its solution. 

The Era of American Indepenpence. — The 
emancipation of the American colonies from Euro- 
pean control changed the political configuration of the 
continent, both north and south. Of the British pos- 
sessions in North America as they existed in 1776 only 
the Dominion of Canada still belongs to the British 
crown. The other colonies have become the United 
States of America. Spanish America severed its 
connection with the mother-country and has been 
divided into the republic of Mexico, the Central 
American republics of Guatemala, Honduras, San 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Leon, and Panama; 
the Antillean republics of Hayti, Santo Domingo, 
and Cuba, and the South American republics of 
Venezuela, Colombia, Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, the Argentine, and Chile. Jamaica re- 
mains a British possession; Porto Rico is a posses- 
sion of the United States. The Lesser Antilles still 
belong to the powers which owned them prior to 
1776, namely: England, France, Holland, Denmark, 
and Sweden. On the continent, England possesses 
British Honduras and British Guiana; Holland, 
Dutch Guiana, or Surinam; and France, French 
Guiana or Cayenne. Changes like these in the politi- 
cal aspect of a continent might be expected to have 
had considerable influence on the status of the Catho- 
lic Church, which is so intimately related with the 
history of civilization in the New World. Neverthe- 
less, the independence of the European colonies has 
not greatly affected the position of the Church in 
America. In the United States the Church has 
flourished under the republican form of government. 
In Spanish America the new conditions have affected 
the Church more markedly, and not always bene- 
ficially. The lack of stability in the political con- 
ditions of Spanish American States has so often in- 
fluenced the deportment of their governments towards 
the Church that sometimes persecution has resulted, 
as in Mexico. Attempts to give to the Indian a 
share in the government, for which he w^as not pre- 
pared, have in some instances not only loosened the 
ties that bound him to his former protector and 
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teacher, the Church, but have also fostered a racial 
desire to return to primitive uncivilized conditions. 
Happily, the material development of many of these 
countries has counteracted these tendencies, and 
to a considerable extent holds them in check to-day. 
The break with Spain brought the Spanish American 
clergy into direct relations with the Holy^ See, and 
has proved greatly advantageous to religion. The 
regular orders, especially the Jesuits, have suffered 
in some Spanish American countries. In Mexico 
they have been officially suppressed, but such ex- 
treme measures last only as long as their authors 
remain in power. 

We have not sufficient data to determine the Catho- 
lic population of America. Even in the United States 
the number usually given, '‘about 14,000 ,000 is 
a conjecture more or less accurate. Spanish-Ameri- 
can peoples may be classed as at least ^ officially 
Catholics. The same applies to the Indians, but 
the numbers of the aborigines are but very imper- 
fectly ascertained. Still we shall probably not go 
far astray if we assume that nearly one-half of the 
popffiation of America are Catholics at least in name. 
The United States of America alone contain fourteen 
archbishoprics, eighty-nine bishoprics, and two 
vicariates-Apostolic. The remainder of America 
divides into 150 dioceses, 54 of which are seats of 
metropolitans. There are to-day two American 
cardinals; James Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore 
(created in 1886), and Joa(^uim Arcoyerde de Albu- 
querque Cavalcanti, Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (created in 1905). 

(For the achievements of the famous Catholic 
missionaries and explorers in the New World, see 
articles under their respective names. The alleged 
• pre-Columbian discovery is also treated in a separate 
article.) 

Only general works on American ethnography and linguistics 
can find place here. The literature on these subjects embodied 
in monographs finds place in the articles on Indian tribes, 
languages, and in the biographical articles. The great collec- 
tion of special monographs initiated by the late Major Powell, 
under the title of Reports of the Bureau of Eihnology (Washing- 
ton) now embraces some twenty-fi,ve volumes, and their con- 
tents are not restricted to North American topics. This 
collection should be carefully consulted. The Dominican 
Fray Gregorio GarcIa presented more fully than any of his 
predecessors, and in the form of an inquiry into the origin of 
the Indians, a general “aperpu'^ of American ethnography, 
with references to linguistics The first edition of the Origen 
de los Indios appeared at Madrid in 1607, and a second edition 
was published by Barcia in 1729, much enlarged. In the 
sixteenth century a number of works on cosmography contain 
notices of the manners and customs of the American aborigines, 
but the information is scanty and mostly procured at second- 
hand (except on Spanish America). The compilation of 
L(5pbz de Velasco from 1571-74, Geografia y descnpcidn 
universal de las Indies (Madrid, 1894), was made without 
critical judgment and is superficial. In the seventeenth 
century, the great work of Cobo, Historia del Nuevo Mundo 
(1653, but printed only at the end of the past century) is 
highly important for the ethnology of Spanish America; the 
book of DE Hoorn, De Originihus Americanis, is mostly con- 
troversial. The rare work of the Rabbi Manasse ben Israel 
on the Aborigines of the New Continent is devoted to establish- 
ing the descent of the Indians from the Hebrews, and James 
Adair's History of die American Indians (London, 1775) even 
improves upon his Jewish predecessor, as does Boudinot, An 
Enquiry into the Language of the American Indians (Trenton, 
1816). While such books are dedicated to the expounding of 
a favourite theory, they embrace a more extensive field of 
scattered data, and are not limited to specific tribes or regions. 
Systematic investigation of American ethnography and linguis- 
tics was begun in the past century (Paris, 1724). It was soon 
seen that real progress could be made only by special research 
and a division of the whole field. So linguistics were separated 
from ethnography as early as the close of the eighteenth 
century. In 1773-82 Court de G^jbelin published the 
Essai sur les Rapport des Mots, in nine volumes, at Paris. 
About the same time the Abb ate Hervas wrote the Idea del 
Universo (21 volumes, C^ena, 1778-81), the 22d volume of 
which (Foligno, 1792) gives a catalo^e of the languages 
known at the time, philologic dissection, polyglot vocabulary, 
arithmetics (numerals), etc. Vater’s Mithridates (1809-17) 
continued the work begun by Adblung in 1806 under the 
same title. In 1815 he pubhshed also lAnguarum totius orhis 
Index Alphabeticus quarum Grammaticam Lexica, cte. (Ber- 
lin, 1815), a German edition _ of which appeared in 1847, 
Ldteratur der Grammatiken, Lexica und W brtersammlungen oiler 
Sprachen der Erde (2d edition, Berlin, 1847). In 1826, 


Adrien Balbi published Atlas Ethnographique du Globe 
(Pans,) in which the then known American languages are 
classified and tabulated. Not as complete as the preceding 
works, but still of a general character are: Worsley, A View 
of the American Indians (London, 1828); McCulloh, Jr.^ 
Researches, etc. (1829); Pickering, Remarks on the Indian 
Languages of North America (Philadelphia, 1836). With the 
rapid increase of material in modern times, general works on 
American languages became more and more hazardous and 
monographic treatment of special subjects and groups are, 
very properly, taking their place. This is also true of American 
ethnography. Systematic study of this branch, including, 
of course, linguistics, was begun in the United States by limit- 
ing it to tribes or groups. By degrees it has been combined 
with practical observation. Albert Gallatin, A Synopsis 
of the Indian Tribes within the United States, East of the Rocky 
Mountains and in the British and Russian possessions of North 
America (Cambridge, 1836) was the first to initiate this sys- 
tematic study; the Archoeologia Americana (Worcester, 1820, 
Cambridge, 1836) and the Transactions of the American Ethno- 
logical Society (New York, 1845 and 1848) contain the early 
results of the improved method of study. The works of 
Schoolcraft, especially the Historical and Statistical Informa- 
tion respecting the History, Condition, and Prospects of the 
Indian Tribes of the United States (Philadelphia, 1851-55) 
extended the field. On Mexico, the work of Orozco y Berra, 
Geografia de las Lenguas y Carta etnogrdfica de M&xico (Mexico, 
1864) is the most comprehensive and general work extant, and 
Alcide d'Orbigny, Vhomme amdricain (Pans, 1839) has 
treated of the Indians of the vast South-Amencan regions and 
of their idioms, as far as was possible m his time. American 
anthropology as a whole, is treated in but few works. Waitz, 
Anthropologie der Naturvolker, Peschel, Volkerkunde (Leipzig, 
1877, 4th edition; English tr. London and New York, 1876); 
and Ratzel, History of Mankind (English tr. London, 1896 
and 1898); An^ropogeographie (Stuttgart, 1889 and 1891) 
show a lack of practical acquaintance with the countries and 
peoples they describe. The most important recent general 
works on the American aborigines are: Morgan, Systems of 
Consanguinity and Affinity in the Human Family (Washington, 
1871), Ancient Society (New York, 1878); and especially 
Brinton, The American Race (New York, 1891). The student, 
as well as the general reader will do well, however, to check 
these comprehensive works by a perusal of the constantly 
growing monographic literature on the various groups and 
tribes of American Indians. 

Ar>. F. Bandelier. 

America, Pre-Columbian Discovery of. — Of 
all the alleged discoveries of America before the time 
of Columbus, only the bold voyages of exploration of 
the fearless Vikings to Greenland and the American 
mainland can be considered historically certain. Al- 
though there is an inherent probability for the fact of 
other pre-Columbian discoveries of America, all ac- 
counts of such discoveries (Phoenician, Irish, Welsh, 
Chinese) rest on testimony too vague or too unrelia- 
ble to justify a serious defence of them. For the 
oldest written evidence of the discovery of Greenland 
and America by the Northmen we are indebted to 
Adam, a canon of the Qhurch of Bremen, who about 
1067 went to Bremen where he devoted himself very 
earnestly to the study of Norse history. Owing to 
the vigorous missionary activity of Archbishop Adal- 
bert of Bremen (1043-72), this “ Rome of the North 
offered “the best field for such work, being the much 
frequented centre of the great northern missions, 
which were spread over Norway and Sweden, Ice- 
land and Greenland”. Moreover, Adam found a 
most trustworthy source of information in the Danish 
King, Sven Estrithson, who “preserved in his mem- 
ory, as though engraved, the entire history of the 
barbarians’^ (the northern peoples). Of the lands 
discovered by the Northmen in America, Adam men- 
tions only Greenland and Vinland. The former he 
describes as an island in the northern ocean, about as 
far from Norway as Iceland (five to seven days), and 
he expressly states that envoys from Greenland and 
Iceland had come to Bremen to ask for preachers of 
the Gospel. The Archbishop granted their request, 
even giving the Greenlanders assurances of a speedy 
visit in person. Adam's information concerning 
Vinland was no less trustworthy than his knowledge 
of Greenland. According to him the land took its 
name from the excellent wild grapes that abounded 
there. Grain also flourished there without cultiva- 
tion, as King Sven and his subjects expressly assured 
him. Adam's testimony is of the highest importance 
to us, not only as being the oldest written account of 
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Norse discoveries in America, but also because it is 
entirely independent of Icelandic T\Titings, and rests 
directly on Norse traditions which Avere at the time 
still recent. The second witness is Ari Thorgilsson 
(d. 1148), the oldest and most trustworthy of all the 
historians of Iceland. Like Adam, Ari is conscien- 
tious in citing the sources of his information. His 
authority was his uncle, Thorkel Gelisson, who in 
turn was indebted for the details of the discovery 
and settlement of Greenland to a companion of the 
discoverer himself. From his uncle, Ari learned the 
name of the discoverer, the origin of the name of the 
country, the date of settlement, and other welcome 
details as to the degree of civilization among the 
people inhabiting Greenland before the advent of the 
Northmen. The discoverer was Eric the Red, who 
named the icy coasts Greenland, to induce his Ice- 
landic countrymen to colonize the land. As to the 
date, Ari learned that it was the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth winter before the formal introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Iceland (1000), i. e. 985 or 986. Ari^s 
information with respect to the civilization of the 
earlier population of Greenland is of peculiar impor- 
tance, giving as it does a glimpse of conditions in 
Vinland. Besides traces of human habitation, Eric 
and his companions found in Greenland the remains 
of leather canoes and stone implements. ^^From 
this”, concludes Ari, ‘rit may be inferred that this 
was once the dwelling place of the same people who 
inhabited Vinland, and were called by the Green- 
landers Skrcelings^^ Ari in his “Book of Settle- 
ments” (Landni,mab6k) , as well as in his “Book of 
Icelanders”, goes into detail concerning the discovery 
and colonization of Greenland, but mentions the dis- 
covery of Vinland only incidentally in connection with 
the genealogy of the famous Icelandic merchant 
Thomnn Karlsefni, who “found Vinland the Good”. 
In the Kristni saga and Snorri’s Kings’ saga (o. 1150), 
the discovery of Vinland is attributed in almost iden- 
tical words to Leif, son of Eric the Red. On his 
homeward journey from Norway, near Greenland, 
where he had been commissioned by King Olaf of 
Norway to preach the Catholic Faith, he found Vin- 
land the Good. As Leif on the same voyage rescued 
some shipwrecked mariners from certain death, he 
was sumamed “the Lucky”. It is quite significant 
that Vinland the Good is everywhere spoken of as of a 
country universally knowm and needing no further 
explanation. 

These historical data were happily completed in the 
middle of the twelfth century by a geographer, prob- 
ably Nicholas, Abbot of Thingeyre (d. 1159). Ac- 
cording to him, south of Greenland lies Helluland, 
next is Markland, and from there it is not a great dis- 
tance to Vinland the Good. Leif the Lucky first dis- 
covered Vinland and then coming upon merchants in 
peril of death, he rescued them jby the grace of God. 
He introduced Christianity into Greenland, and it 
made such progress that a diocese was erected in 
Gardar. It may be remarked in passing that this 
took place about 1125. We also learn from the well- 
informed geographer that Thorfinn Karlsefni, set- 
ting out later to seek Vinland the Good, came to a 
country “where this land was supposed to be”, but 
was unable to explore and colonize Vinland as he had 
wished. It should be expressly noted that the geog- 
rapher speaks of only two voyages to Vinland, the 
accidental discovery of Leif, and Thorfinn’s voyage 
of exploration; also that in addition to Vinland he 
mentions two other lands lying to the south of Green- 
land, which he calls respectively Helluland and Mark- 
land. The accounts just cited constitute the oldest 
historical records of the Norse discoveries in Green- 
land and America, and have been for the greater part 
overlooked by earlier scholars, even by Winsor. They 
were first given prominence, and justly so, by Storm 
and Reeves. Although containing but brief allusions 


to Vinland, they still bear evidence to a consistent 
unanimous tradition throughout the North reaching 
back to the eleventh century and giving proof posi- 
tive that Eric the Red in 985 or 986 discovered and 
colonized Greenland, that his son Leif, returning from 
Norway to Greenland where he was to introduce 
Christianity, discovered Vinland the Good (1000), 
that Thorfinn Karlsefni later attempted the coloniza- 
tion of Vinland, but after an unsuccessful engagement 
with the natives was obliged to desist, that these dar- 
ing voyages brought to light two other countries ly- 
ing south of Greenland, Markland and Helluland. In 
addition to these earliest records, three sagas come up 
for consideration inasmuch as they give detailed 
accounts of the important discoveries made by the old 
Vildngs. If we consider the age of the MSS. through 
which it has^ come down to us (or that now represent 
for us the original), the most important of these sagas 
is the Karlsefni saga in “Hauk's Book” (1305-35); 
next King Olaf’s saga in the Flatey-book (c. 1387); 
the third is the saga of Eric the Red in a MS. dating 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century. A com- 
parison of these three sagas shows that the Thorfinn 
Karlsefni saga agrees with the saga of Eric the Red 
in all important points, but differs substantially from 
the King Olaf saga as found in the Flatey-book. Ac- 
cording to the first two sagas Vinland was discovered 
by Leif, a son of Eric the Red, while on his homeward 
voyage from Norway to fulfil the commission of King 
Olaf to preach Christianity in Greenland. According 
to the Olaf saga tlae glory of having discovered Amer- 
ica belongs to Bjarni, son of Herjulf, who was be- 
lieved to have discovered Vinland, Markland, and 
Helluland as early as 985 or 986 on a voyage from 
Iceland to Greenland. As already observed, the 
Olaf saga is directly opposed both to the account of 
the twelfth-century geo^apher, who distinctly states 
that Leif discovered Vinland, and to the Kristni and 
Snorri sagas containing the same statement, with the 
additional information that it was during a voyage 
from Norway to Greenland whither he had been sent 
by King Olaf to preach Christianity. Unfortunately 
the Olaf saga, preserved in MS. only in the Flatey- 
book, was first used to narrate the discovery of Amer- 
ica by the Northmen. This saga represents the old 
Northmen sailing the Atlantic with a confidence to be 
envied by the most experienced captains of to-day, 
the leaders of seven different expeditions finding, 
apparently without difficulty, the buQir (huts) of 
Leif. This uncritical narrative, to which reference is 
constantly made, has long helped to discredit the dis- 
covery of America by the Northmen. What a con- 
trast is offered in the sober and direct account in the 
sagas of Thorfinn Karlsefni and of Eric, the former 
of which is preserved in twenty-eight MSS. The first 
attempt to find Vinland after its accidental discovery 
by Leif failed utterly. The second and last resulted 
after many difficulties in the discovery of a land which 
from its products might be the Vinland of Leif, but 
no mention is made of Leif’s bu9ir. The rules of his- 
torical criticism have, accordingly, given precedence 
to the Thorfinn and Eric sagas, but it must not be 
overlooked that the Olaf saga mentions in addition 
three lands discovered to the south-west of Greenland, 
of which the first was stony, the second wooded, and 
the third rich in the vine. They were therefore 
named respectively Helluland, Markland, and Vin- 
land. The same saga also records a futile attempt to 
colonize Vinland. Taking as a basis the more de- 
tailed and historically trustworthy account given in 
the sagas of Thorfin^ Karlsefni and of Eric the Red, 
the voyages to Vinland may be thus briefly summa- 
rized. In the year 999, Leif, son of Eric the Red, 
set out from Greenland to Norway. His course, 
though too far to the south, at last brought Leif to 
his destination and he entered the service of Olaf 
Tryggvason, King of Norway. Having been con- 
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verted to Catholicism while at court, the daring mar- 
iner was sent back to Greenland by Olaf in the year 
1000 in order to co-operate with the priests of the ex- 
pedition in propagating the Faith. On his return 
journey Leif was cast on the shores of a hitherto 
unknown land where he found the vine and wheat in 
a natural state, besides masur wood suitable for build- 
ing purposes. The sailors took with them samples 
of all these products. Steering north-east they at 
last reached Greenland. In the winter of 1000-1 
Christianity was introduced into Greenland. At the 
same time measures were taken to find the newly-dis- 
covered Vinland. Thorstein, Leif’s elder brother, 
took charge of the undertaking, and w’as joined by 
twenty companions. They did not reach their goal, 
and weary and exhausted returned to Greenland 
after roaming over the sea for months. In 1003 
Thorstein’s widow Gudrid, with her s^econd husband, 
the rich Iceland merchant Thorfinn Karlsefni, under- 
took a new expedition to find and colonize Vinland, 
which seemed so promising a country. The starting 
place, which lay within the limits of the present 
Godthaab, was the manor of Gudrid, whose praises are 
sung in the saga. About one hundred and fifty took 
part in the expedition, among them two children of 
Eric the Red — ^Thorwald and the virago Freydi, wdio 
was accompanied by her husband Thorward. The 
voyage began propitiously. The first land encoun- 
tered was remarkable for long flat stones and was con- 
sequently called Helluland, i. e. stone land. After a 
journey of two days, another land was sighted, 
unusually rich in timber, and was named accordingly 
Markland, i. e. Woodland. After a long voyage in a 
southerly direction they reached a third country, 
where they landed. Here two swift runners ’ ’ whom 
Leif had received as a gift from Olaf, after a long 
search found grape-clusters and wheat growing wild. 
To reach the desired spot, Karlsefni steered south. 
As the vine land seemed well adapted for purposes 
of settlement, huts were forthwith erected. There- 
upon the natives came to trade with the new-comers. 
The Vikings took special note of the fact that they 
used boats made of skins. Unfortunately friendly 
relations were soon broken off. A bellowing steer 
bursting from the woods struck such terror into the 
Skraelin^ that they took to their boats and hastily 
departed. In place of peaceful trading, the Skrae- 
lings now thronged about in great numbers and they 
engaged in a bloody combat, in which the Icelander 
Thorbrand fell. Only after heavy losses did the 
Skraelings retreat. Karlsefni, fearing fresh misfor- 
tunes, abandoned his first settlement and attempted 
to found a new colony more to the north. The col- 
onists were free from hostile attacks, but internal 
dissensions broke out and the undertaking was given 
up entirely in the summer of 1006. On his return trip 
to Greenland Karlsefni again visited Markland. Of 
five Skraelings whom he encountered there, three 
escaped, a man and two women, but two children 
were captured, carried away, and taught to speak 
Icelandic. Karlsefni with his wife Gudrid, who later 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, and his three year old son 
Snorri, the first child born of European parents on the 
mainland of America, was successful in reaching 
Greenland. His companion Bjarni and his crew were 
driven by storms from their course, their worm-eaten 
vessel sank, and only half of the crew escaped to Ire- 
land, where they related the heroic act of Bjarni, who 
sacrificed his life for a younger comrade. The an- 
cient Icelandic historical sources say nothing of fur- 
ther attempts at colonization. 

The last historical notice of Vinland relates to the 
year 1121. “Bishop Eric set out from Greenland to 
find Vinland*’ and “Bishop Eric was searching for 
Vinland”; such are the meagre statements found in 
the Iceland annals. Lyschander, in his Greenland 
chronicle, is the first to give a poetic expansion of this 


story (1609). He represents Bishop Eric as bringing 
“both emigrants and the Faith” to Vinland. As 
Torfseus (Torfesson) in his “Historia Vinlandioe an- 
tiquas” (1705) and Rafn in various works presented 
similar views, it is not a matter of surprise that men 
finally came to speak of a bishopric in Vinland and 
of the fruitful work of Bishop Eric as of facts estab- 
lished beyond doubt. In reply to such statements, 
emphasis must be laid on the fact that the sources say 
merely that Eric set out in search of Vinland, but that 
they are silent as to his success, not even reporting 
that he found Vinland again. Nevertheless, those 
who uphold the theory of a permanent colonization of 
Vinland urge numerous arguments in support of their 
position, many of which were long considered incon- 
trovertible, as for instance the Norman tower near 
Newport, Rhode Island. This, as a matter of fact, 
is merely the ruin of a windmill built by Governor 
Arnold (c. 1670). The runic inscription on Dighton 
Rock, so often misinterpreted, proves no more. Tlie 
inscription is merely Indian picture writing such as is 
frequently found far to the south. ^ In answer to 
arguments based on Mexican manuscripts, scailpturos, 
and other remains to prove the prc-Golurnbian exis- 
tence of Christianity in America, careful (‘ritical re- 
search reveals the fact that all the evidence presented 
is unreliable. The worship of the cross practised 
in Mexico and Central America does not prove the 
Christianization of pre-Columbian America, either 
by St. Thomas the Apostle, or by Irish monks, or by 
the Northmen. This is clearly proved by the fact 
that the cross is found as a religious symbol among 
pre-Christian peoples. When opponents of this view 
point to the martyrdom of Bishop John of Ireland, 
the answer is that Bishop John (d. 106(1) met his death 
not in Vinland the Good, but in the laud of t he Wends 
as I have elsewhere proved from original historical 
sources. There is a twofold error in tlie statement 
that a valuable cup of Vinland masur wood is men- 
tioned among the tithes of the dio(^eso of Gardar 
dating from 1327. First, this (ciphut^ de nuce rdtra-- 
marina) was not part of the tithes of the (Ireenland 
diocese of Gardar, but of KSkara, a Swedish diocese^; 
second, this goblet was not of masur but of co<‘oauut. 
Nor are the arguments drawn from the amount and 
the character of the tithes levied in the diocese of 
Gardar for the Crusades more convincing. They are 
partly based on a faulty computation which estimat es 
the tithes at triple their real amounts, and partly on a 
mistaken conception of conditions in (Jreenland. As 
the sources testify and modern excavations have 
shown, the Northmen of Greenland, as well as their 
Icelandic cousins, were active cattle breeders, and 
raised horses, cattle, sheep, and goats, so that tlu'y 
might easily pay their tithes in calf-skins. Anil 
lastly, the story related by Zeno the Younger, of a 
fisherinan having seen Latin books in the lil)rary of 
the King of Estotiland can no more bo considered 
historical than the rest of Zeno’s romance. It is a 
fiction, like the island of Estotiland itself and Plata’s 
Atlantis. The history of Vinland ends with the year 
1121, but trustworthy accounts of Markland extoml 
to a later date. The Iceland annals of 1347 have tlio 
following record: “There came a Greenland ship to 
Straumsijord; the sail was set for Markland, but it 
was driven hither (Iceland) over the soa. There was 
a crew of eighteen men”. The object of the voyage 
is not mentioned, but the most probsiblo conjecsturo 
is that the ship was bound for the forest land to ob- 
tain wood, in which Greenland was entirely deficient. 
But whatever the unfortunate sailors sought on tlio 
shores^ of Markland, it is an undoubted fact that in 
the middle of the fourteenth century Markland had 
not been forgotten by the people of Iceland, who 
^oke and wrote of it as a country generally known. 
History is silent as to later voyages to Helluland, 
but the r61e played by the Land of Stone is all the 
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more important in legend and song, in which its situa- 
tion changes at will. The Helluland of history^ lay to 
the south of western Greenland, but the poetic Hel- 
luland was located in north-eastern Greenland. To 
reconcile both views, Bjom of Skardza devised his 
theory of two HeUulands, the greater in north-eastern 
Greenland and the smaller to the south-west of Green- 
land. Rafn arbitrarily located greater Helluland in 
Labrador and the lesser island in Newfoundland. His 
authority caused this arbitrary decision to find a wide 
acceptance, and in this way the site of Vinland was 
laid unduly far to the south. 

For the approximate determination of the geograph- 
ical position of Helluland, Markland, and Vinland, 
we find many clues in the original historical sources. 
“To the south of Greenland lies Helluland; then comes 
Markland, from which the distance is not great to 
Vinland the Good which some believe to be an exten- 
sion of Africa. If this be true, then an arm of the sea 
must separate Vinland and Markland If we except 
the rash conjecture as to Vinland’ s connection with 
Africa, this view of the old twelfth-century Icelandic 
geographer corresponds to the details of the histor- 
ical sagas concerning the situation of these lands with 
respect to Greenland and one another. The sagas, 
however, contain other clues. A detail in the Olaf 
saga with regard to the position of the sun at the time 
of the winter solstice formerly led many to believe 
that the position of Vinland could be definitely de- 
termined. As a matter of fact the statement that 
“on the shortest day of winter the sun was up between 
eyktarsta^r and dagmalastdtr is too vague to permit 
an exact determination of the position. Only this 
may be deduced with certainty, that Vinland lay 
south of 49° north lat., a position that might easily 
be identified with the situation of central Newfound- 
land or the corresponding section of Canada. To 
determine with accuracy the position of Vinland, it 
must be recalled that the memoers of Thorfinn’s great 
expedition were looking for the region wlaere Leif had 
found the vine growing wild. With this purpose in 
view, they sailed along the coast of America, and dis- 
covered first a land wmch impressed them on accoimt 
of its long flat stones. They called it Helluland. 
Taking into consideration the starting point of the 
voyage, its length and direction, one may well agree 
with Storm that the present Labrador is the Helluland 
of the saga, without, however, absolutely denying the 
claims of the northern peninsula of Newfoundland. 
Setting out from Helluland, after two runs of twelve 
hours each, the daring mariners canie to a land re- 
markable for its wealth of timber, which they reached 
“with the help of the north wind”> The direction 
and length of the voyage, as well as the name Mark- 
land (Woodland), point to Newfoundland, which is 
distinguished by its dense forests. The third land 
encountered after sailing for a long time in a south- 
erly direction did not reveal at first the desired grape 
clusters. But further exploration of the land ly- 
ing towards the south had on the second or third day 
the wished-for result. Vinland the Good should 
therefore be located in the northern part of the vine 
belt, or almost 45° north lat. Nova Scotia (inclusive 
of Cape Breton Island) seems to satisfy best the re- 
quirements of the saga. Wild grapes and Indian 
rice {zizania aquatica), which is probably meant by 
the wild wheat of the Northmen, all growing in a nat- 
ural state, are repeatedly mentioned by eyewitnesses 
as characteristic of Nova Scotia and the region about 
the Bay of St. Lawrence, e. g. by Jacques Cartier 
(1534) and Nicholas Denys (c. 1650). Tnorfinn was 
prevented from settling Vinland by the onslaught of 
the Skrselings. The sagas give a vivid picture of the 
first encounter with these wild dark-skinned men, re- 
markable for their uncomely hair, large eyes, and high 
cheek bones. Opinions differ widely as to the ethno- 
graphic classification of these Skrselings, some main- 
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taining that they were Eskimo, while others un- 
hesitatingly class them as Indians. The express 
mention of skin boats, coupled with the circumstance 
that the Markland Skraelings were most probably 
Eskimo, seems to support the theory that there were 
Eskimo in Vinland (Nova Scotia) at that period. 
They may have allied themselves with neighbouring 
Indians against the Norse invaders. A definitive 
determination of the position of Vinland, Markland, 
and Helluland depends on the discover of Norse 
ruins, runic stones, or other ancient remains from the 
time of the Vikings. Unfortunately, in spite of the 
efforts of Horsford and other champions of the North- 
men, such remains have not yet been foimd, and it is 
not unreasonable that those who deny a permanent 
Norse colonization should lay stress on this absence 
of Norse remains to prove that Northmen did not 
succeed in establishing a permanent colony on the 
American mainland. The case is quite different 
with Greenland, where for some centuries there ex- 
isted flourishing Norse colonies. Numerous ruins of 
churches, monasteries, and farm-buildings, together 
with miscellaneous remains, enable us to recognize 
clearly, even to-day, the position and character of the 
colonies of Greenland. 

First as to the location of the colonies, ancient 
documents are unanimous in speaking of an eastern 
and a western colony, of which the first was by far 
the more important. The “east settlement”, as 
the name seems to suggest, was formerly sought on 
the east coast of Greenland. Even after the re- 
searches of Graah (1828-31) and Holm (1880-85), 
Nordenskiold held fast to this view. It is true that 
even he during his most successful journey of investi- 
gation (1883) did not find the ruins he expected on 
the eastern coast of Greenland, but this in no way 
shook his conviction. He simply declared that the 
old Norse settlements had disappeared, leaving no 
traces. As to the ruins, so plentiful on the western 
coast, which he himself had visited, he held that they 
did not date back to the ancient Northmen, but were 
of later origin. This dogmatic assertion shook the 
foundation of the view just then gaining ground, 
namely, that both eastern and western settlements 
were situated on the west coast of Greenland. What 
proof was there that the many ruins of Greenland, 
so various in construction, owed their origin to the 
ancient Northmen? Was it right to ascribe the re- 
markably well preserved stone buildings to the Vi- 
king period, or did only the confused heaps of ruins 
belong to that time? The preliminary data for 
solving this question are furnished by Gudmundsson 
in his careful researches into the “ Private Dwellings 
in Iceland during the Saga Period”. With the help 
of the original authorities, the Danish scholar Bruim 
and his learned collaborators were enabled to pro- 
duce proof (1894) that the numerous ruins of Green- 
land in the neighbourhood of Julianehaab really dated 
from Norse times, and that in consequence the east- 
ern settlement of the saga was in reality located on 
the western coast of Greenland. Starting from these 
investigations, as thorough as they were interesting, 
Finnur Jonsson, a Dane, with the aid of the original 
sources, was able conclusively to reconstruct in all 
essential particulars the ancient topography of Green- 
land and represent it by means of a map. This chart 
of Jonsson’s shows in the vicinity of Julianehaab the 
ruins of 117 churches and manors, large and small. 
The most remarkable are the episcopal See of Gardar 
and the manor of Eric the Red, renowned in the saga 
as the Brattahlid. The western settlement was 
situated within the limits of the present Godthaab, 
and is, as a matter of fact, much farther west. God- 
thaab lies in 51° 30' west of Greenwich, while Julian- 
ehaab is approximatel^r 46°. The less numerous 
ruins of the western district have not been thoroughly 
explored as yet but almost all their fjords have &en 
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determined, and the results obtained by archaeolog- 
ical research up to the present time are in full accord 
with the original sources, especially with the circum- 
stantial account of Ivar Bardsson (c. 1350), who for 
many years administered the Church of Greenland as 
the representative of the Bishop of Gardar. 

Archaeological investigations, taken in conjunction 
with ancient Norse legends, give evidence not only of 
the location of the settlements, but of the number of 
churches, monasteries, and manors, the approximate 
numbers of the Norse population, their pursuits and 
mode of life. As to the churches, which average in 
length from fifty to sixty-five feet, and in breadth 
twenty-six, and are built of large, carefully selected 
stones, the Gripla, an old northern chorography, 
fragments of which have come down to us, records 
twelve in the eastern settlement, and four in the 
western. In a list dating from the year 1300 the 
number of the former remains unchanged, but the 
number of churches in the western colony, which had 
been previously overrun by the Eskimo, was reduced 
to three, and in Ivar’s list (c. 1370) is given as one, 
that of Steinesness, for a time the seat of “ a cathe- 
dral and an episcopal residence This statement 
of Ivar has given rise to the inference that there were 
two dioceses in Greenland, Gardar and Steinesness. 
According to the conjecture of Torfaeus, only Eric, 
the missionary bishop, who in 1121 set out for Vin- 
land, had a cathedral in Steinesness. Greenland 
had but one bishopric, that of Gardar, and it had 
this [as is expressly stated in the “ King’s Mirror ”, one 
of the principal sources (c. 1250)] only because it was 
so far removed from other dioceses. Had it been 
nearer to other countries, it would have been ^Hhe 
third part of a diocese”. There were but two mon- 
asteries in Greenland, one of the Canons Regular of 
the Order of St. Augustine dedicated to Sts. Olaf and 
Augustine, and a convent of Benedictine nuns. The 
Dominican monastery fantastically described by 
Zeno the Younger (1558) never existed in Greenlana. 
During the most flourishing period the number of 
manors in Greenland amounted to 280, 190 in the 
eastern and 90 in the western settlement. As- 
suming that each manor had an average of ten to 
fifteen inhabitants, we have a sum total of 2800-4200 
souls, which is probably near the truth. Dwelling 
house, shed, and stable were single story buildings. 
Generally the buildings for horses, cows, sheep, and 
goats were not adjoining. The chief occupations of 
the inhabitants were cattle breeding and the chase. 
The Kjokkenmoddings which are often to be found to 
a height of over three feet in front of dwellings, prove 
that the ancient Northmen were fearless in the pur- 
suit of large game. In these heaps of bones and ashes, 
the greater part of the remains are those of seals. 
There are traces of the following domestic animals: 
a species of small homed cattle (bos taunts), goats 
(capra Mr cm), sheep (pvis aries), small horses {equus 
caballits) and well-developed dogs (canis familiaris). 
Of the other animals native to Greenland, the bone 
piles show traces of the polar bear {ursus maritimus), 
the walrus (trichechm rosmarus), three species of seal 
(erignathus harbatus, phoca mtulina, and phoca foe- 
tida) and especially the hooded seal {cystophora oris- 
tata). It is not surprising then that the crusade tax 
levied on the inhabitants of Greenland, who had no 
currency, consisted of cattle hides, seal skins, and 
the teeth of whales. Gronlandits decima this was 
termed in a letter of Pope Martin IV to the Arch- 
bishop of Trondhjem (4 March, 1282): ''Non per- 
cipitur nisi in bovinis et phocarum coriis ac dentibus 
et funibus balenarum.” In perfect accord with this 
is Ivar Bardsson’s emphatic mention, not only of 
the white bears and white falcons found everywhere 
in great abundance, but more particularly of the herds 
of cows, sheep, and goats, which were, next to the 
fisheries, the Greenlanders’ principal source of income. 


Cattle raising and the chase caused^ the inhabitants 
to explore their icy country on all sides. To quote 
from the " King’s Mirror the people have often 
attempted in various places to scale the highest 
roclis to obtain an extensive view, and see whether 
they could find a place free from ice and suitable for 
habitation. Such a region, however, could not be 
discovered, except those parts already built up which 
stretched a long distance along the coast. They found 
both mountain ridges and valleys coated with ice”. 
The daring Greenlanders not confining their atten- 
tion to the interior showed a remarkable acquain- 
tance with the ice-bound ocean and the peculiarities 
of the coast. According to the “King’s Mirror” 
the ice of the sea is eight to ten feet thick, and is as 
flat as though it were frozen in that very place. As 
the ice extends a journey of four or five days from 
land, and farther towards the east and northeast than 
south or southwest, anyone wishing to reach land 
must sail towards the west and southwest, until he 
has passed all places where there is a possibility of 
finding ice, and then set sail landward. From the 
smooth ice rise icebergs '‘like a high cliff from the 
sea”, not joined to the rest of the ice but separate. 
AU well-to-do peasants in Greenland had large and 
small boats for fishing. NorSrseta, probably in the 
vicinity of the present Upernivik, was accounted 
especially favourable for seal fishing. Here too col- 
lected " all the driftwood that floated across from the 
inlets of Markland”. How far to the northwest the 
hardy fishers pushed their voyages we learn from a 
runic stone venerable for its age, which was discov- 
ered in 1824 and taken to the National Museum of 
Copenhagen. It was set up by three Northmen, 
25 April, 1135, on the island of Kingittorsuaq (72® 
55' north lat.). In the summer of 1266 a point even 
farther north was reached by the polar expedition 
of which Haldur, a Greenland priest, gives an account 
to Arnold, his former colleague, then court chaplain 
to Magnus, King of Norway. On their northern 
voyage these men found traces of Skrselings only in 
the Kr6ksfjar5arhei6i, and the opinion thenceforth 
prevailed “ that it must be the shortest way for them 
(the Skrselings) to go, no matter where they came 
from. Thereupon the priests sent a ship towards 
the north in order to have investigations made with 
regard to the conditions north of the most distant 
region which they had yet visited”. Driven by a 
southern gale, the ship sailed northward from 
Kr6ksfjar6arhei6i, "right into the bay (hafsbotnin, 
i. e. bay of the sea, seems to correspond with Mel- 
ville Bay) and then they lost sight of the whole land, 
both the southern stretch of the coast and the 
glaciers”. On the return voyage, a three days’ sail 

S ’lt them to a place where they found traces of 
ngs who had visited islands south of Snsefjall. 
"After that they sailed south to Kr6ksfjar9arhei0i,a 
good day’s rowing, St. James’s day”. They there 
took an observation which even to-Say can serve as 
an approximate indication of latitude. "It froze”, 
they say, " there, then at nights, but the sun shone 
both night and day, and it was no higher when it was 
in the south than that when a man laid himself cross- 
wise in a six-oared boat, stretched out against the 
railing, then the shadow of the railing which was 
nearest to the sun fell on his face; but at midnight it 
was as high as it is at home in the colony, when it is 
in the northwest. Then they travelled home to Gar- 
dar”. These statements formerly led to the belief 
that Kr6ksfiar6arheiSi should be soi^ht for about 
75° north lat. on the other side of Baffin Bay. Lat- 
terly Thalbitzer has expressed the opinion that the 
“ heiSe ” was situated on the western coast of Green- 
land. At all events the Vikings clearly penetrated 
much farther north than XJpemivik (73° n. lat.). 

The Northmen of Greenland explored also the east- 
ern coast of the country during the eleventh, twelfth, 
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and thirteenth centuries. On one of these voyages 
of exploration in 1194 they reached Svalbar&r or 
SvalbarSi. According to Storm’s investigations this 
island is thought to be Jan Mayen or Spitzbergen. 
Almost a hundred years later (1285) two priests, sons 
of Helge, named Aldabrand and Thorvald, discov- 
ered, over against Iceland, a new country (the Dunen 
Islands). These voyagers are rightly called the pre- 
cursors of Nordenskiold, inasmuch as like him, they 
set out from Denmark, and reached the eastern coast 
of Greenland (not Newfoundland). These and 
similar discoveries of skilled Norse from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth centuries made it possible long before 
Columbus, to draw so perfect a map of that part of 
America, known as Greenland, but a cartographer to 
whom Nordenskiold showed such a chart declared 
emphatically that it must be a forgeiy of the 
nineteenth century. The first scholar who inserted 
the daring Norse discoveries in America in Ptolemy’s 
map of the world was Claudius Clavus Niger (Swart), 
a Dane, who left two maps and two geograp^hical des- 
criptions of the northern countries of Europe in 
winch Greenland appears as a peninsula of the conti- 
nent. The first chart with subjoined descrmtion is 
preserved in the precious Ptolemy MS. of Cardinal 
Filiaster of 1427, now in the city hbrary of Nancy in 
France. In this MS. the learned cardinal expressly 
says of the eighth chart of Europe: “Ptolemy makes 
no mention of these lands (Norway, Sweden, and 
Greenland) and he seems to have had no knowledge 
of them. Hence a certain Claudius Cymbricus has 
described these northern parts, and represented them 
in charts”. This precious cartographic treasure has 
been preserved only in the Ptolemy codex of Nancy. 
Both chart and description have long been known 
and often reproduced. The second description and 
the second map have come down in various manu- 
scripts, but separated from each other. The chart 
with its strikingly correct representation of Green- 
land was a riddle to carto^aphers from the time of 
its discovery, inasmuch as it contains many names of 
rivers and promontories which in no wise correspond 
with the statements found in ancient Norse sources. 
Only recently have the Danish scholars Bjombo 
and Petersen succeeded in solving this riddle. In 
two mathematical MSS. of the Hofbibliothek at 
Vienna they found the long lost description of the 
second chart of Claudius Clavus, from which it appears 
that Clavus (b. 1388) was once in Greenland, and 
that the fantastic names on his chart are merely the 
words of an old Danish folk song, of which the follow- 
ing is a literal translation: 

There lives a man on Greenland’s stream, 

And Spieldebodh doth he be named; 

More has he of white herrings 

Than he has of pork that is fat. 

From the North drives the sand anew. 

As Claudius Clavus used the names of the runes to 
designate places in Iceland and the ordinal numerals, 
jursta, (the first), etc., on the map of Eastern Europe, 
so for Greenland he made use of the words of the 
stanza quoted above, i. e. Thoer (there) hoer (lives) 
e&ynh (a) manh (man) etc., to designate the succes- 
sion of promontories and rivers which seemed to 
him most worthy of note. From Claudius Clavus the 
strange names were adopted by the cartographers 
Nicholas Germanus and Henricus Martellus. While 
Nicholas Germanus in his first copies retained the 
correct location of Greenland (west of Iceland and 
the Scandinavian peninsula), in his later works he 
transferred Greenland to the Scandinavian peninsula 
and east of Iceland. On his small charts of the world 
he completed Ptolemy'’s map by first giving to Green- 
land its correct position, but afterwards he placed 
it in northern Europe and located north of Greenland 
the insula glacialis or insula gladei (Iceland). Both 


representations of Greenland were used by Martin 
Waldseemiiller. The erroneous map of Nicholas Ger- 
manus he borrowed from the Ulm edition of Ptolemy, 
which is based on the Wolf egg parchment MS. of 
Ptolemy, and presented it in his great wall chart of the 
world (1507), “America’s certificate of baptism”. 
The correct map appeared in conjunction with the 
marine map of Canerio on the first large marine map 
ever printed, the “Carta Marina” of 1516. In conse- 
quence of the wide circulation of the world chart of 
1507 (1000 copies, the only one of which now extant 
is that discovered by myself in Schloss Wolfegg) the 
faulty representation is found in countless later 
charts. Henricus Martellus, whose fine manuscript 
of Ptolemy was executed in Florence some thirty 
years after Nicholas Germanus, has given the 
correct representation of Claudius Clavus in his 
charts of the northern countries. This correct 
map, however, first obtained a wider circulation 
through the often over-estimated Zeno map of 1558- 
In spite of its manifest inaccuracies — for example the 
younger Zeno represents the floating icebergs on the 
great northern map of Olaf Magnus (1539) as islands, 
to which he even assigns names — the Zeno map has 
been defended even in recent times as an original map 
of the Zeni, dating from the end of the fourteenth 
century. Since the successful clearing up of the 
mysterious Greenland names, and the discovery of 
Waldseemuller’s chart (Carta Marina, 1516), lost for 
three centuries, which likewise shows the configura- 
tion of parts of the eastern coast of North America, 
the last champions of Zeno must admit that the long 
celebrated Zeno chart is merely a compilation of the 
younger Zeno (1558). 

While Claudius Clavus visited Norse Greenland in 
person and was the first to make a striking^ correct 
map (c- 1420) he himself was never in Efelluland, 
Markland, and Vinland, and consequently did not 
introduce them into his fifteenth-century Ptolemy 
map of the northern countries. As a result these 
countries were not represented in the editions of Ptol- 
emy’s map of the world published in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. On a Catalonian marine 
map (jportulana) dating from the fifteenth century, 
however, we find a large rectangular island named 
Ilia Verde, and to the south of it a smaller island 
almost circular named Brazil, winch have been 
rightly conjectured to be Greenland and Markland 
(the wooded land) respectively. On a sea chart dis- 
covered by me in the Bibliothlque Nationale of Paris 
there is likewise to the north-west an island termed 
“Insula viridis, de qu^ fit mentio in geographic”, 
and south of it the above mentioned circular island. 
It is interesting to note that on his great map of the 
world (1507) Waldseemiiller sets down a viridis in- 
sula north-west of Ireland. On the corresponding 
section of the “ Carta Marina” of 1516 there is no trace 
of the viridis insula but the round island Brazil ap- 
pears. These divergences in cartographic represen- 
tations arise from differences in conception of the 
territories discovered. The discoverers took the 
bodies of land they encountered for islands, a view 
which is also reflected on the sea charts of the fifteenth 
century. When the attempt was made to apportion 
these islands to the three then known continents, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, the fact that SvalbarSr, i. e. 
Jan Mayen or Spitzbergen had been discovered in the 
twelfth century became of decisive importance, for 
by this discovery the theory that Greenland was in 
some way connected with the European mainland 
was apparently confirmed. This opinion was based 
on the fact that reindeer, arctic foxes, and other mam- 
mals which were found in Greenland, are not met with 
on islands, imless they were brought there. Since 
this was not the case in Greenland it was inferred that 
these animals must have migrated there from some con- 
tinent. This conclusion received support from the ice 
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fields which, covered the mare congelatum. So men 
arrived at the conviction that there e:risted a land 
connection between Greenland and Bjarmeland or 
north-western Russia. Being uninhabited, this was 
called Ubygdear or the ''uninhabited iand^^ Ac- 
cordingly Bjarmeland is described as follows in 
the above mentioned geographical description of the 
twelfth century; "Uninhabited lands extend as far 
north as Greenland’’. A similar statement occurs 
in a thirteenth-century account: “To the north of 
Norway is Finmarken whence the land extends north- 
east and east as far as Bjarmeland which is tributary 
to the Russian king. From Bjarmeland the land 
stretches northward through unknown regions up to 
the borders of Greenland”. Finally the author of 
the “Historia Norwegise” (thirteenth century) sums 
up what was known of Greenland in the following 
noteworthy sentences: “ Some sailors wishing to re- 
turn from Iceland to Norway were driven by adverse 
winds into the iceboimd regions. ^ At last they 
landed between Greenland and Bjarmeland in a 
country which, according to their report, has men of 
remarkable size, and in thejand of the virgins who 
conceived by drinking water. Greenland is sep- 
arated from them by rocks covered with ice; it was 
discovered, colonized, and converted to the Catholic 
faith by Icelanders; it is the western extremity of 
Europe, and extends almost to the African islands”. 
These words and others of similar import account 
both for the correct representation of Claudius Clavus 
who himself visited Greenland, as well as the faulty 
map of Nicholas Germanus who pursued his geo- 
graphical and cartographical studies in Florence 
about 1470. The recollection of Greenland was kept 
alive by charts and geographical descriptions even 
at the time when all communication with the Norse 
colonies had been broken off. The eighteen sailors 
who were driven in 1347 from Markland to Iceland 
proceeded, according to Icelandic records, across 
Norway to Greenland. There seems at that time to 
have been no longer any direct commimication be- 
tween Iceland and Greenland. Intercourse was still 
kept up between Bergen and Greenland by the royal 
merchantman, the “Knorr”, but only at irregular 
intervals. In the year 1346, according to Icelandic 
annals, the “Knorr” was in good condition, and 
“laden with a rich cargo,” returned to Bergen from 
Greenland, which from 1261 had been like Iceland 
under Norwegian rule- Not until 1355 did the vessel 
undertake its next voyage to Greenland. For this 
journey extraordinary provisions were made and a 
formal expedition fitted out. The purpose of the 
undertaking is said to have been the “preservation 
of Christianity” in Greenland which could only be 
attained by* means of a conflict with the Skraelings 
(Eskimo). It cannot be exactly ascertained when 
the “Knorr” returned, but it was probably about 
1363 or 1364, as about this time Ivar Bardsson who 
for many years administered the diocese of Gardar, 
makes ms appearance -in Norway. 

We can gather from the original sources how the 
Northmen had gradually to retire before the advanc- 
ing Eskimo. The first collision took place, accord- 
ing to the “ Historia Norwegise ” (thirteenth century) 
in north Greenland. The passage (according to 
Thalbitzer) reads as follows in literal translation: 
“Beyond the Greenlanders toward the north the 
hunters came across a kind of people called the Skrae- 
lings; when they are wounded alive their wounds 
become white,** without any issue of blood, but the 
blood scarcely ceases to stream out of them when they 
are dead. They have no iron whatever and use 
whSlle teeth for missile weapons, and sharp stones for 
knives”. In the chart of Claudius Clavus (1427), ac- 
cordingly we find th6 CareK, in the extreme north of 
Greenland, and the accompanying description is as 
follows: “Tenent autem septentrionalia eius (Gron- 


landise) Careli infideles, quorum regio extenditur 
sub polo septentrionali versus Seres orientales, quare 
polus [polar circle] nobis septentrionalis est -eis meri- 
dionalis [in] gradibus 66 ” (The north of Greenland is 
occupied by the pagan Careli whose country extends 
from the North Pole toward the eastern Seres; 
therefore the northern polar circle is to us north, to 
them south in the 66th degree of latitude). It is in- 
teresting to know that in this very part of Greenland 
near the Umanak fjord, there now exists a tradition 
among the Eskimo concerning a battle on the ice 
between Eskimo and Northmen. The' Northmen 
were the attacking party, but the Eskimo were vic- 
torious. Thalbitzer gives the tradition according to 
Rink (Eskimoiske Eventyr og Saga, Copenhagen, 
1866): “The Norsemen had pursued some little girls 
who had been out to fetch water. These girls came 
running home and shouted 'they are attacking 
us'. The Greenlanders fled and hid themselves be- 
tween the heaps of stones, yet the Norsemen man- 
aged to get hold of some of them and maltreated 
them. The Greenlanders, however, by means of 
artifice, lured their enemies out on the slippery fjord 
ice, where they could not stand firmly, and thus the 
Skrselings succeeded in overcoming them one at a 
time and killed them all”. In the course of the four- 
teenth century the Eskimo of Greenland advanced 
farther southward. About 1360 the western colony 
fell into their hands. Ivar Bardsson, an eye-witness, 
related how, under commision of the royal governor, 
he had taken part in an expedition to drive the Es- 
kimo from the western settlement. But no human 
being either Christian or heathen was found. Cattle 
and sheep ran wild. Having put them on shipboard 
they returned home (Gardar). In 1397 the Icelandic 
annals report a new attack: The Skrselings assailed 
the Greenlanders, killing eighteen men, capturing 
and enslaving two boys. Undoubtedly the many 
shipwrecks which took place at this time hastened 
the catastrophe. The government ship .went down 
north of Bergen. Moreover in 1392 “ a great plague ” 
visited the whole of Norway. In 1393 Bergen was 
conquered and pillaged by the Germans who took 
with them all ships and anchors. After this we hear 
of no more voyages of the “Knorr” to Greenland. 
The last record in the Icelandic annals of the landing 
of a foreign vessel in Greenland is found under the 
date 1406. It was not till four years later that the 
ship which had been driven by storms to Greenland 
reached Norway. To the same period belongs a 
marriage certificate ^ven, 19 April, 1409, by a priest 
in Gardar. Soon afterwards tne final catastrophe 
must have befallen the eastern settlements. Ac- 
cording to the letter of Pope Nicholas V (c. 1448) to 
the bishops of Iceland, the Christians of Greenland 
were attacked by the heathens of the neighbouring 
coasts, and the country was laid waste with fire and 
sword, but all persons who were fit to become slaves 
were made captives. The approximate date of the 
invasion -is obtained by the mention of “thirty years 
ago” (1418). The efforts of Nicholas V were xm- 
fortunately without success, as appears from the let- 
ter of Alexander VI dated in the first year of his 
pontificate . (1492-93). The inhabitants were de- 
prived of religious ministration; there was no longer 
either bishop or priest and a great part of the popula- 
tion returned to paganism. Those who remained 
tmeto the Faith possessed as a memorial of Catholic 
times only the corporal on which a hundred years 
before the Lord’s Body had been consecrated by the 
last priest. Once a year this corporal was exposed 
for veneration. The date “a hundred years ago”, 
is not ptirely accurate, even if we agree with Storm 
in taking the last- priest to mean the last resident 
bishop. The statement that “for eighty years no 
[European] ship had landed on the coasts of Green- 
land” is not positively made. BjOmbo and Petersen 
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inform us of a journey to Greenland hitherto unknown. 
In the text intended to accompany his second map 
of Greenland Clavus expressly states: “Grolandie 
insule chersonesus dependet a terra inaccessibili a 
parte septentrionis vel ignot^ propter glaciem. Ven- 
iunt tamen Kareli infideles, ut vidi, in Grolandiam 
cum copioso exercitu quottidie, et hoc absque dubio 
ex altera parte poll septentrionalis (The penin- 
sula of the island of Greenland projects from a land 
inaccessible from the North or unknown on account 
of the ice. However, the pagan Careli, as I have 
witnessed, invade Greenland every day with a nu- 
merous army, and no doubt come from the other side 
of the polar circle.) Clavus, therefore, seems to have 
been one eye-witness of the last hostile attacks which 
finally resulted in the destruction of the eastern 
settlement, which was the last Norse colony in Amer- 
ica. It is true that many attempts were still made 
to convey assistance to the hard-pressed Norse set- 
tlers, particularly by the predecessor of the last Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Trondhjem, Eric Walkendorf 
(d. 1522), but all came to naught. So the last de- 
scendants of the old Vikings were left to their own 
resources and were gradually absorbed by native 
Eskimo population. 
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Joseph Fischer. 

American College, The, in Rome. — ^The American 
College in Rome, or to give the legal title, ^^The 
American College of the Roman Catholic Church of 
the United States, Rome, Italy owes its existence 
chiefly to Archbishop Hughes, of New York, and 
Archbishop Keurick of Baltimore, who were the 
most conspicuous supporters of Pius IX in found- 
ing at Rome this institution which has done so much 
for half-a-century to preserve and propagate Roman 
traditions and maintain unity between the See of 
Peter and the Church in the United States. When 
a number of American bishops went to Rome in 
1854 to be present at the proclamation of the Dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception, they expressed to 
Pius IX the desire to see an American college es- 
tablished that should take rank with the other 


national colleges in that city. Bishop Michael OUon- 
nor, of Pittsburg, an alumnus of the Propaganda, 
seconded the efforts of the leading prelates already 
mentioned, and specially pressed the matter on the 
attention of the Pontiff. In his reply to the letter 
of the archbishops and bishops composing the First 
Provincial Council of New York, Pius IX proposed 
the establishment of a North American College in 
Rome. Archbishop Hughes, who had long fostered 
this idea, immediately WTote to the other archbishops 
of the United States and to his suffragans, extolling 
the Pope’s design and asking their advice as to the 
best method of putting it into execution, and of pro- 
curing the means necessary to support the college 
when established. In the Eighth Provincial Coun- 
cil of Baltimore held from May 6 to May 16, 1855, 
it was resolved to appoint a committee of three 
bishops to report on the subject of the American 
College. Bishop O’Connor, of Pittsburg, Bishop Neu- 
mann, of Philadelphia and Dr. Ljmch, Administrator 
of Charleston, were appointed. It was subsequently 
agreed that the Pope should be asked to select three 
bishops as a committee to carry out the idea; that 
the Archbishop of Baltimore should act as promoter 
until their appointment, and that an active and ex- 
perienced clergyman should be sent to Rome to make 
the necessary preparations. Pius IX became so in- 
terested in the project that he offered to purchase and 
present a suitable building for the purpose, while the 
American bishops would furnish it and procure the 
funds necessary for its maintenance. In 1857, the 
Pope bought for $42,000, the old Visitation Convent 
of the Umiltil, then occupied by soldiers of the French 
garrison in Rome. The free use of it in perpetuity 
was accorded to the American bishops. By reason 
of its military occupation the building was in bad 
condition. On 12 December, 1858, the Archbishop 
of New York ordered a general collection in all the 
churches of his diocese to procure funds for the nec- 
essary repairs and for the furnishing of the college. 
The people were most generous in their contribu- 
tions, and the other American archbishops and bishops 
co-operated so liberally that in a short time the sum 
of nearly $50,000 was collected. Repairs -were im- 
mediately begun on the building, and in the year fol- 
lowing it was fit for occupancy. On the 8th of De- 
cember, 1859, the college was formally opened with 
thirteen students who had for some time been wait- 
ing in the College of the Propaganda for this event. 
On the day of the opening of the college, Monsignor 
Bedini, Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda, consecrated the marble altar of the 
college chapel, and on the twelfth of the same month 
the feast of Our Lady of Guadaloupe, to whom one 
of the side altars is dedicated, he celebrated Pontifical 
Mass in the college church. On the feast of St. 
Francis de Sales, 29 January, 1860, Pius IX visited 
the college. To commemorate this event, a tablet 
bearing the following inscription was put up: ^'On 
January 29, 1860, the feast of St. Francis de Sales, 
Pius IX, the Supreme Pontiff, father and founder 
of the American College, said Mass in this building, 
fed the alumni with the heavenly banquet, visited 
the college, and deigned to give audience to all”. 
His Holiness was assisted on the occasion by Bishop 
David Bacon, of Portland, Maine, and by Monsignor 
Goss, of Liverpool. 

The Rev. Bernard Smith, O.S.B., professor in the 
Propaganda College, and afterwards an abbot, was 
appointed temporary rector of the college, until the 
appointment, in March, 1860, of the Rev. William 
George McCloskey, who was then an assistant at the 
Church of the Nativity, New York City, and later 
Bishop of Louisville. During the administration of 
Father McCloskey the college flourished, the number 
of students increasing rapidly from thirteen to fifty, 
of whom six came from New York, four from Newark, 
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two from Brooklyn, five from Philadelphia, and the 
remainder from the New England States, the South, 
and the West. The first ordination of an alumnus 
to the priesthood was on the 14th of June, 1862, in 
the Church of St. John Lateran, by Cardinal Pat- 
rizzl The finances of the college were not, however, 
on a sound basis; the rector, therefore, in 1866, ap- 
pealed for aid to the American bishops assembled in 
the second Plenary Council of Baltimore. The ap- 
peal was successful, for Archbishop Spalding, who as 
Delegate of the Holy See, convoked and presided at 
the Council, in his letter promulgating its decrees, 
commended the college to the good will of the bishops. 
In consequence, the Rev. George H. Doane, a clergy- 
man of the Diocese of Newark, was appointed by the 
bishops to collect funds for the college. ^ After mak- 
ing a tour of the country, he succeeded in collecting 
$150,000, which at once placed the college on an 
excellent financial footing. 

During the Vatican Council, the American prelates 
in Rome decided that the property of the college 
should remain in the hands of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda. With regard to the burses 
or scholarships founded, it was agreed that when 
they were vacant, one-half of the proceeds should 
go to the college and the other half to the diocese to 
which the burse belonged. There are now (1906) 
thirty-five burses founded in the college. The Rev. 
Dr. McCloskey was made Bishop of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in 1868, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Dr. Francis Silas Chatard, who remained rector 
until 12 May, 1878, when he was consecrated Bishop 
of Vincennes, Indiana. The Rev. Dr. Louis Hostlot, 
vice-rector of the college, succeeded Dr. Chatard, and 
remained in office till his death, 1 February, 1884. 
Then for a time the Rev. Dr. Augustin J. Schulte 
governed the college, until the election of the Rev. 
Dennis J. O’Connell, D.D., now Rector of the 
Catholic University at Washington. He resigned in 
July, 1895, and was succeeded by the Rev. William 
H. O’Connell, D.D., who became Bishop of Port- 
land, Maine, in 1901. The Right Rev. Monsignor 
Thomas F. Kennedy, of Philadelphia, succeeded him. 
Under Dr. Kennedy’s rectorship property adjoining 
the college was purchased, in November, 1903, at a 
cost of $50,000. His predecessor, Dr. William H. 
O’Connell, had purchased for $20,000 the Villa 
Santa Catarina, at Castel Gandolfo, as a summer 
residence for the students. At the present time 
(May, 1906) their number is one hundred and fif- 
teen, the largest number the college has ever had. 
The college hns an Alumni Association in the United 
States comprising two hundred and seventy-five 
members, out of four hundred and fifty students who 
have been ordained priests in the college. This asso- 
ciation made a contribution of $25,000 to the fund 
for the recent acquisition of new property by the 
college. Besides the late Archbishop Corrigan, of 
New York, the following American prelates, who 
are still living, studied theology in the college: 
Archbishops Farley, of New York; Moeller, of Cin- 
cinnati; O’Connell, of Boston; Bishops Richter, of 
Grand Rapids; Burke, of St. Joseph, Mo.; Horst- 
mann, of Cleveland; McDonnell, of Brooklyn; Hoban, 
of Scranton; Rooker, of Jaro, P. I.; Dougherty, of 
Nueva Segovia, P. I.; Morris, Coadjutor, of Little 
Rock. Archbishop Riordan, of San Francisco, and 
Archbishop Seton, as well as Bishops Byrne, of 
Nashville, Keiley, of Savannah, O’Connor, of New- 
ark, _N. J., and Northnip, of Charleston, S. C., are 
partially indebted to this institution for their train- 
ing in theology. By his brief, XJhi 'primum, 25 Oc- 
tober, 1884, Leo XIII raised the American College to 
the rank of a Pontifical College. The administration 
of the college is controlled by a board composed of 
the archbishops of Baltimore, Boston, New York, 
and Philadelpj&ia. Its internal management and dis- 


cipline are entrusted to the rector, who is assisted by 
the vice-rector and by the spiritual director. The 
students attend the lectures, and are subject to the 
academic regulations, of the Urban College of Propa- 
ganda. The curriculum of the last-named institu- 
tion comprises a two-years’ course in philosophy and 
a four-years’ course in theology. Supplementary 
lectures are given in the American College on the 
subjects treated in Propaganda. 

The most interesting incident in the history of the 
American College was the attempt of the Italian 
government, after the taking of Rome, to seize the 
college property. Italian statutes of 15 August, 
1866, and of 7 July, 1867, confiscated to the State 
the property of religious corporations. A law of 
1873 applied the general law to the City of Rome. 
The Propaganda had for ten years contended in the 
courts that these laws did not apply to its property; 
but the highest Italian court on the 29th of Janu- 
ary, 1884, decided the case in favour of the State. 
Cardinal McCloskey and Archbishop Corrigan, his 
coadjutor, wrote a joint letter on the 3d of March, 
1884, to the President of the United States, Chester 
A. Arthur, begging him to “ask the King of Italy 
for a stay of proceedings, if it be not possible further- 
more to exempt the institution as virtually American 
property from the operation of the law”. Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, who, for a long time, was secretary 
of the board of bishops, having charge of the affairs 
of the American College, sent special letters to the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Frelinghuysen, who wrote 
on the 5th of March, 1884, to Mr. As tor, the Ameri- 
can Minister at Rome, urging him to use his influence 
with the Italian government to save the college 
property because “although technically the Ameri- 
can College is held by the Propaganda, it is virtually 
American property, and its reduction would be 
attended with the sacrifice of interests almost ex- 
clusively American ”. The efforts of President Ar- 
thur, Secretary Frelinghuysen, and Mr. Astor, sug- 
gested and urged by the cardinal and his coadjutor, 
saved the college; and on the 28th of March, 1884, 
Mr. Astor sent a telegram from Rome, announcing 
that the college had been exempted from the effect 
of the Italian statutes of confiscation. 

Compiled from documents given to the author by the late 
Archbishop Corrigan, See also Annital Reporta of me Alumni 
Association. 

Henry A. Brann. 

American College, The, at Louvain, an institution 
for the education of priests. Its official title is “The 
American College of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary”. It was founded in 1857, 
with the cordial support of the Belgian hierarchy, by 
two American bishops, the Rt. Rev. M. J. Spalding, 
then Bishop of Louisville, Ity. plater Archbishop of 
Baltimore, and the Rt. Rev. P. P. Lefevre, Adminis- 
trator of the Diocese of Detroit, Mich. Its purpose 
was, on the one hand, to enable American-born stu- 
dents to pursue thorough courses of theology in 
Europe, while familiarizing themselves with the lan- 
guages, usages, and customs of the Old World; on 
the other hand, to afford young men of various Euro- 
pean nationalities an easy means of preparation for 
the work of the ministry in America, thus presenting 
to the bishops an opportunity of adopting well-trained 
subjects for their several dioceses. Originally, the 
college was established only for the instruction of stu- 
dents in elementary and advanced theology. They 
were supposed to have studied philosophy, either in 
America or in one of the preparatory seminaries of 
Europe. The actual scope of the college is some- 
what wider. In October, 1906, a faculty of phi- 
losophy was organized providing a two-years’ course 
for students who have successfully completed their 
classical studies. 

Although the bishops mentioned above took the 
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initiative in establishing the college, its field of action 
has by no means been confined to their two dioceses. 
The co-operation of all the dioceses of the United 
States has been requested, and several ecclesiastical 
provinces situated in British-American territory have 
taken part in the work. These include the Archdio- 
cese of Victoria, B. C., with the suffragan see of New 
Westminster, and the Archdiocese of Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, with the suffragan see of Roseau. Among 
the American bishops who enjoy special rights in con- 
nection with the college are those who have donated 
to its fund the sum of $1,000, becoming thereby 
Patrons of the College. To them the constitutions 
approved by the Holy See in 1895 accord precedence 
in the matter of sending students to the college, as 
also in the adoption of its graduates for their dio- 
ceses. In the event of the college being closed, they 
would have certain claims upon its property. The 
patronal dioceses are at present seventeen in number; 
Detroit, Louisville, Natchez, Oregon City, Baltimore, 
Nesqually, Victoria, B. C., Hartford, Buffalo, Port 
of Spain, New Orleans, Richmond, Newark, Leaven- 
worth, Helena, Belleville, and Tucson. It would 
be difficult to set a valuation upon the property held 
at present by the college. It may, however, be 
safely stated that since its foundation $110,000 has 
been expended in the purchase of ground and in the 
erection of buildings which provide ample accom- 
modation for 150 students. As it was found im- 
practicable for the bishops patrons to exert per- 
manent and effectual control of the college by their 
collective action, the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more resolved to appoint a committee of three 
bishops duly qualified to represent the American 
hierarchy in the management of the college. The 
members of the committee are at present the Right 
Rev. C. P. Maes (Covington), Chairman; Most Rev. 
P. W. Riordan (San Francisco); Right Rev.^ J. L. 
Spalding (Peoria). The rector of the college is also 
subject, as regards both spiritual and temporal 
administration, to the Congregation of Propaganda, 
This Congregation appoints the rector on the recom- 
mendation of the committee of bishops and after 
consultation with the college faculty; and gives him 
ample authority in the matter of ordaining students. 
His annual report on the condition of the college 
must be sent to Propaganda as well as to the com- 
mittee of bishops. 

As to the courses followed by the students, that 
of advanced theology has been taken, from the first, 
by students sufficiently well trained to try for the 
degrees given at Louvain. Of these, Bishop Riordan 
and Bishop Spalding were made licentiates of theology 
in 1865 and 1866. Most of the students, however, 
take the elementary course of theology which, until 
1877, was given, partly at the Catholic University 
and partly at the college, by professors appointed by 
the rector. The course having been abolished at the 
university in 1877, the students were allowed to 
follow the lectures given by the Jesuit Fathers on 
such subjects as w^ere not treated in the college, 
namely, moral theology (in part) , and Holy Scripture. 
In 1898 the Belgian hierarchy, at the request of the 
committee of American bishops, established a full 
course of elementary theology at the university, 
which is now followed by the students of the Ameri- 
can College, and by those of various other seminaries 
and religious communities. Certain branches, how- 
ever, such as pastoral theology, liturgy, sacred elo- 
quence, and modern languages, are taught at the 
college by professors belonging to the institution. 

From its foundation to the present day, the college 
has given four archbishops to the hierarchy of the 
Church: Charles John Seghers (Oregon City) , d. 1886; 
Francis Janssens (New Orleans), d._ 1897; P. W. 
Riordan (San Francisco); B. Orth (Victoria, B. C,); 
and eleven bishops, namely: A. Junger (Nesqually), 


d. 1895; J. Lemmens (Vancouver Island), d. 1897; 
J. B. Brondel (Helena), d. 1903; A, J. Glorieux 
(Boise); C. P. Maes (Covington); J. L. Spalding 
(Peoria); A. Van de Vyver (Richmond); T. Meer- 
schaert (Oklahoma); J. J. O’Connor (Newark); Wm. 
Stang (Fall River); Joseph J. Fox (Green Bay). 
It has sent 661 priests to America, 506 of whom are 
living and who are distributed as follows in the 
various provinces; Baltimore, 25; Boston, 35; Chi- 
cago, 69; Cincinnati, 122; Dubuque, 19; Milwaukee, 
31; New Orleans, 65; New York, 61; Oregon City, 
68; Philadelphia, 25; St. Louis, 74; St. Paul, 20; 
San Francisco, 4; Santa F^, 23; Victoria, B. C., 16; 
Port of Spain, 4. There were 72 students entered 
on the rolls of the college in 1906; 62 in advanced 
or elementary theology, and 10 in philosophy. 

The college has had four rectors since its inception, 
namely: the Very Rev. P. Kindekens, 1857-60; the 
Right Rev. Monsignor J. De Neve, 1860-91; the 
Right Rev. Monsignor Willemsen, who held the office 
from 1891 to 1898, when the present incumbent, the 
Very Rev. J. De Becker, assumed the charge. During 
the ill health of Monsignor De Neve the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Dumont acted as pro-rector from 1871 
to 1873, and the Rev. J. Pulsers from 1873_ to 1881. 
Moreover, since the approval of the constitution of 
the college by the Holy See in 1895, and the exact 
definition of the duties of a vice-rector, this office has 
been held, first, by the Very Rev. Wm. Stang, D.D. 
(1895-99), now Bishop of Fall River, and by the Rev. 
P. Masson, who is also professor of pastoral theology, 
liturgy, and sacred eloquence. There are 21 pro- 
fessors who give, at the University and at the College, 
the lectures attended by all, or some of the students. 

Am, Eccl, Rev., March, 1897; Oraison funhhre de Mgr. 
Jean de Neve (Louvain, 1898); UEgliee auxEtatsUnia (Lou- 
vain, 1901); Le College AmSricain et son action au point de vue 
Sconomique (Mons, 1905, three pamphlets by J. De Becker); 
American College Bulletin (Louvain, 1903-07); Annuaire de 
I’UniversitS Catholique (1906). 

J. A. M. DE Becker. 

American College, The South, in Rome (legal 
title, COLLEGIO Pro-LATIN'O-AMEEICANO PONTIFICIO). 
—The Rev. Ignatius Victor Eyzaguirre, after hav- 
ing spent many years in Chile, his native country, 
in different works for the salvation of souls, went 
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to Rome, in 1857, and proposed to the Pope the 
erection of a college for students, from “Latin” 
American countries, i. e. where the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages are spoken. Pius IX, who 
had been Apostolic Delegate m Chile, granted letters 
of approbation, and urged the bishops to send stu- 
dents and to help the foundation by procuring funds 
for the maintenance of the seminary. Father Eyza- 
guirre went back to South America, collected some 
money, and returned to Rome with a few students. 
He rented a small house for these students and some 
others who arrived later. They were fifteen in all. 
Pius IX ordered the Fathers of the Society of Jesus 
to direct the new college, and they opened the 
college on 21 November, 1858. In December, 1859, 
Pius IX helped to purchase a larger house, belonging 
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to the Dominicans, near their Church of the Minerva, 
He also bought with his own money a villa and a 
vineyard for the use of the college, and made Mon- 
signor Eyzaguirre protonotary-apostolic. Towards 
the beginning of 1860 he sent this prelate back to 
South America as ablegate of the Holy See, to urge 
the bishops again to co-operate on a larger scale in 
procuring the necessary means for the support of 
the college. At the same time he himself contributed 
a large sum of money to the new house. During 
the year 1864 Pius IX sent to the college a great 
variety of books from his own private library, 
ordered a new chapel to be erected at his own ex- 
pense, and furnished it with magnificent vestments, 
and on the 21 November, the sixth anniversary of 
its foundation, visited the college in person.^ For 
all this and many other favours he is considered 
the principal, if not the first, founder of the South 
American College. The number of students con- 
tinually increasing, the superiors had to look for 
another dwelling. Through the assistance of His 
Eminence Cardinal Sacconi, protector of the college, 
part of the old novitiate of the Jesuits, on the 
Quirinal, which since the year 1848 had been used 
for a French military hospital, was secured, the 
house near the Minerva sold, and the new residence 
occupied on 18 April, 1867, the feast of the Patronage 
of St. Joseph, to whom the college had been dedi- 
cated. As the centenary of the martyrdom of 
Sts. Peter and Paul occurred in this year, many 
South American bishops visiting Rome brought new 
students, and the number reached fifty-nine. After 
the festivities of the centenary Pius IX, almost un- 
announced, went to the new college, assisted at 
an “academy^’, and allowed his name to be added 
to its legal title, making it ^^Collegio Pio-Latino- 
Ame^icano’^ In 1870 the bishops attending the 
Vatican Council increased the number of students 
to eighty-two. In 1871, the Italian government 
having expelled the Jesuits from the small part of 
the novitiate they occupied, acceded to the request 
of the Brazilian Emperor and permitted the South 
American College to remain where it was until a 
suitable house should be found. The new rector, 
the Rev. Agostino Santinelli, S.J., bought a new 
site in the Prati di Castello, not far from the Vatican, 
and near the Tiber. The foundation ' stone was 
blessed on 29 June, 1884, by the protector, Cardi- 
nal Sacconi, in presence of a large assemblage, 
among whom was the Most Rev. Father Peter Beckx, 
General of the Society of Jesus, then living in the 
American Collie. The work of building began im- 
mediately, and Father Santinelli, putting into execu- 
tion the plans for a grand college he had fostered for 
very many years, saw the splendid building finished 
in 1887-88. During this last year the new house 
received ninety students, but it can accommodate 
more than 120. It has a splendid chapel, an as- 
sembly hall with a capacity for 400 persons, a very 
spacious dining room for the students, and several 
small apartments for American bishops visiting 
Rome, It was here that the first General Councu 
of Latin America (28 May — 9 July, 1899) was held. 
There were present fifty-three prelates, archbishops, 
and bishops, of whom twenty-nine took up their 
quarters in the college, together with their secre- 
taries and servants. The solemn opening took place 
in the college chapel, and all the sessions were held 
there. In the same chapel on 26 March, 1905, the 
Cardinal Protector, Joseph C. Vives y Tuto, solemnly 
published the Apostolic Constitution ^‘Sedis Apos- 
tolic® pro vi dam”, by which His Holiness granted 
the title of “Pontifical” to the college and com- 
mitted its direction in perpetuum to the Society of 
Jesus. This constitution, which had been solicited 
by the bishops during the council, and promised by 
Leo XIII, has been completed and given by Pius X; 


it fixes the fundamental rules of the college already 
tested by so many years of experience, and on this 
account it is recognized as the Bull of foundation 
of the college. There were 104 alumni present at 
the ceremony besides many others; the Very Rev. 
Aloysius Caterini, S.J., Provincial of the Roman 
Province, accepted the charge in the name of the 
General of the Society, absent through sickness. 
The college, during its existence of nearly fifty years, 
has seen twenty-five of its former students made 
archbishops or bishops in their native countries, 
besides many others created doctors in philosophy, 
theology, and canon law. The influence of all these 
upon the development of religion has been immense. 
A number of the seminaries and one ecclesiastical 
university in Latin America have taken their pro- 
fessors exclusively from the alumni of the college. 
Finally, in 1906, the high tribute of esteem was 
paid the college by the Holy See, in the choice, 
from amongst the students formed within its walls, 
of the first cardinal of Ijatin America: Monsignor Joa- 
quin Arcoverde de Albuquerque-Cavalcanti, Arch- 
bishop of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. P. X. Vella. 

American Party. See Know-Nothingism. 

American Protective Association, The, usually 
known as “the A. P. A.”, a secret proscriptive so- 
ciety in the United States, which became a disturb- 
ing factor in most of the Northern States during the 
period 1891-97. Its purpose was indicated clearly 
enough by its open activity in arranging lectures by 
“ex-priests”, distributing anti-Catholic literature and 
opposing the election of Catholics to public offices. 
Of the A. P. A. ritual and obligations there was 
frequent publication during the years 1893--94, now 
divulged by spies, and now admitted by ex-members. 
What purports to be a full exhibit of these oaths 
may be found in the “Congressional Record”, 31 Oc- 
tober, 1893, in the petition of H. M. Youmans for 
the unseating of Represent at ive-in-Congress William 
S. Linton. These oaths bound memoers “at all 
times to endeavour to place the political positions 
of this government in the hands of Protestants to 
the entire exclusion of the Roman Catholics” etc. 
The first Council of the A. P. A. was established 
13 March, 1887, at Clinton, Iowa. The founder was 
Henry F. Bowers, a lawyer of that town, a Mary- 
lander by birth, and then in his sixtieth year. The 
order seems to have spread slowly. Its first out- 
cropping in local politics occurred in 1891 at Omaha, 
Neb., where it endorsed the Republican ticket and 
swept the town (heretofore Democratic) by a large 
majority. The A. P. A. seems to have moved down 
the Missouri river from Omaha. In Missouri, Kan- 
sas City was its first conspicuous base. After the 
fall election of 1892, a delegation representing the 
A. P. A. of Kansas City asked Governor-elect Stone 
to blacklist all Catholics when making appointments. 
“Your association”, replied Governor Stone, “is un- 
democratic and un-American, and I am opposed to 
it.^ I havenT a drop of Know-Nothing blood in my 
veins”. The following cities are among the more 
important which were generally regarded as under 
A. P. A. political dominance during all, or a portion, 
of the period of 1893-96 : Omaha, Kansas City, Rock- 
ford (111.), Toledo, Duluth, Saginaw, Louisville; and, 
to some extent, Detroit, St. I^ouis, and Denver. In 
New York its principal activity was at Buffalo and 
Rochester. Pennsylvania (where the so-called 
patriotic societies were numerous), Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island were also overrun, 
politically, by the new order. It was particularly 
militant in California. If we except Kentucky and 
Tennessee, the A. P. A. made but little impression 
in the South, although there were mild outcroppings 
in Georgia and Texas, 

The most interesting aspect of the movement, the 
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course and methods of its early growth, the condi- 
tions and provocations, if any, wmch gave it such a 
widespread and numerous following are precisely the 
aspects which are most hidden, and most dilSicult to 
determine, A marked loosening of party ties in 
1892, and the hard times and industrial unrest of 
1893 undoubtedly assisted the A. P. A. movement. 
Its founder, Henry F. Bowers, informs the writer 
that the coming of Monsignor Satolli, papal delegate, 
was the greatest single stimulus the movement re- 
ceived. Capital was also made out of parochial- 
school questions, then much current in the public 
press, the Faribault system in Minnesota, the Ed- 
wards law in Illinois, and the Bennett law in Wiscon- 
sin. From Boston a “Committee of One Hundred'’ 
flooded the press and the legislatures, from 1888 to 
1892, with “anti-Romanist” documents. Writing in 
“The Century Magazine” for March, 1894, the Rev. 
Washington Gladden tells us that the A. P. A. 
movement began operations in each locality where 
it spread by “the furtive distribution of certain 
documents calculated to engender fear and distrust 
of the Catholics”. Of these documents there were, 
he says, two: one purporting to be instructions to 
Catholics, apparently bearing the signature of eight 
prelates of the Catholic Church; and the other, the 
famous “papal bull”, or encyclical, calling for the 
massacre of the Protestants “on or about the feast 
of St. Ignatius in the year of our Lord, 1893”. The 
A. P. A. movement began to develop a press early 
in 1893; and in 1894 seventy A. P, A. weeklies were 
in existence. Nearly all of these were publications 
of very limited circulation, few of them printing, ex- 
cept around election time, more than a thousand 
copies. They used “ plate matter ’ ’ and kept “ stand- 
ing” several columns of reading defamatory of the 
Catholic Church, such as alleged Jesuit and Cardinal 
oaths, “canon law”, and a list of unauthenticated 
“quotations” ascribed to Catholic sources. What 
Ignatius Donnelly said in the course of his discussion 
with “Prof.” Sims aptly applied to this matter: 
“I want to say, my friends, that I do not believe in 
some of the authorities quoted by the professor 
[Sims]; I doubt their authenticity. When he comes 
up here and admits that the A. P, A. organization 
sent out an encyclical of the Pope that was bogus 
and published documents which were forgeries, he 
casts doubt on every document he may produce. 
False in one thing, false in all”. Very naturally, 
Catholic citizens vigorously opposed the A. P. A., 
and everywhere had the best of the battle in the 
open forum. Their press was unremitting in its as- 
sault upon the new movement. Public meetings and 
anti-A. P. A. lectures and pamphlets were among 
the means employed. Here and there associations 
were formed for purposes of defence; and in many 
places the council meetings of the A. P. A. were 
systematically watched, and lists of the members 
procured and circulated. Under the stress of public 
discussion the secret movement was at a disadvan- 
tage, and time and again A. P. A. leaders confessed 
the desirability of discarding their secret methods 
and coming out in the open, and also casting aside 
the intolerant features of their movement. 

Professor Johnston, explaining in “The American 
Encyclopedia of Politics” the failure and sudden col- 
lapse of the American party after 1854, says: “The 
existence of a secret and oath-bound party was al- 
ways an anachronism in an age and a country where 
free political discussion is assured”. This also was 
true of the A. P. A. Expressions of disapproval of 
the A. P. A. were evoked from prominent men in 
public life, such as Governor Peck of Wisconsin, Gov- 
ernor Altgeld of Illinois, Senators Vilas, Hoar, Vest, 
and Hill, Theodore Roosevelt, and Speaker Hender- 
son. Democratic conventions, and in some instances 
Republican conventions, denounced the movement 


by resolution. The A. P. A. reached its high tide 
in 1894. President Traynor, in the “ North American 
Review” (June, 1896), says that twenty members 
of the Fifty-fourth Congress (1895-97) were members 
of the order, and “one hundred were elected by it 
and went back on it”. Traynor also, in this connec- 
tion refers to the A. P. A. as “so dominant before, 
and so insignificant after election”. He claimed for 
it (June, 1896) a membership of 2,500,000, and 
threatened that should the old parties refuse to en- 
dorse its essential principles, “it is absolutely cer- 
tain to put up an independent presidential ticket” 
On the other hand, Professor Walter Sims, at first 
an A. P. A. lecturer and afterwards the founder of 
a rival organization, speaking in Minneapolis in 1895, 
said: “It is a great bugaboo. . . . There is not a 
membership in the United States of 120,000, but 
they call it a million”. The truth lay somewhere 
between the calculating boastfulness of Traynor and 
the resentful disparagement of Sims. There is no 
reason to think that in its palmiest days the A. P. A. 
could count on its roster of membership over a mil- 
lion voters. Numerically, it never equalled the old 
American party of 1854-57, which once had five 
United States senators and twenty-three congress- 
men wearing its livery. 

Unlike the Know-Nothing movement, the A. P. A. 
did not form a distinct party. Its political activity 
consisted in capturing Republican primaries and con- 
ventions, and promoting local candidacies. Also 
unlike the Know-Nothing party, it invited and ad- 
mitted to membership thousands of foreign-born 
persons. In southeastern Michigan the strongest 
element in the A. P. A. were Anglo-Canadians; in 
Milwaukee, the Germans predominated; and in Min- 
neapolis, Scandinavians. Few men of any momi- 
nence in public life were members of the A. F. A., 
although it undoubtedly initiated a number of mayors 
and sheriffs throughout the West; with the exception 
of Governor William 0. Bradley, of Kentucky, and 
Representative-in-Congress William S. Linton, of 
Michigan, no men of higher than local official dig- 
nity openly acknowledged fealty to the order. In 
1895 the A. P. A. was overthrown in the earliest 
stronghold, Saginaw, Mich., and in 1896 its defeat 
here was further emphasized by the failure of Rep- 
resentative-in-Congress Linton to secure a re-election. 
The Bryan wave cleared Omaha and the Nebraska 
field of A. P. A-ism, and in Toledo “Golden Rule” 
Jones deprived it of its last local citadel, in 1897. 
The A. P. A. national organization made a spasmodic 
effort to prevent the nomination of William McKin- 
ley in 1896, and when the futility of this effort was 
apparent the plan was to secure recognition in the 
Republican national platform for one or more of the 
principles of the order, preferably for that opposing 
appropriations to sectarian institutions. This also 
failed. President-elect McKinley’s appointment 
(March, 1897) of a Catholic (Judge McKenna, of 
California) in his first cabinet probably best illus- 
trates the subsequent estimate that the Republican 
leaders had of the importance of the A. P. A., or of 
the necessity of being regardful of its resentments; 
and although this act of the new administration, as 
well as the appointment of Bellamy Storer to an 
important diplomatic mission, and of Terence V. 
Powderly as Commissioner of Immigration, drew 
forth bitter protests from the proscriptive leaders, 
there was not a ripple of antagonism in either house 
of Congress or in any of the great newspaper organs 
of the party. It may have been that many Repub- 
lican leaders rather enjoyed the discomfiture of the 
A. P. A., in view of the swaggering tone its followers 
had assumed in its more prosperous days. For not 
a few prominent Republicans, like Senators Hoar and 
Hawley, Thomas B. Reed, Levi P. Morton, and John 
Sherman, had been made the targets of its bitter at- 
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tack and innuendo. In fact, it seems probable that 
during the years 1894-96, the A. P. A. was consid- 
erably more of a vexation to the leaders of the 
publican party than to the prelates of the Catholic 
Church. The loss of prestige due to_ these several 
notable discomfitures in national politics told on the 
membership of the A. P. A. Its councils failed to 
meet, its state organizations fell into desuetude, and, 
although it preserved its national organization by 
elections up to 1900, its history may be said to have 
closed for all purposes of general interest.^ ^ono 
Bowers was re-elected its national president in 1898, 
an office which he still holds (1906). Although the 
A. P. A. had a platform calling for not a few changes 
in the law’s, and in the policies of government, it 
failed to establish any of its demands, or to bring 
into our history any new departure in statecraft. 
Upon two matters only did the A. P. A. leave a 
record, though a rather ineffective one, in Congress. 
It joined in the opposition prevalent for a time against 
further grants of federal money to the Catholic In- 
dian schools; and it sought to prevent the accept- 
ance by Congress of the Marquette statue, presented 
by the State of Wisconsin to the nation, pursuant 

to a law of Congress. ..... x-r tr 

Hoar, AuMogravhy (New York. 1904) 11, 278; Hub- 

bard in The Arena, X, 76; Robinson m Am. Journal of Pohhcs, 
V 504; Gladden in The Century Magazine, XXy, 289; bPAUD- 
iNGin N Am. Review, CLIX, 278; TRAYNORiniV. Am. Remew, 
ibid., 67; CLXII. 658. ^ 

Humphrey J. Desmond. 


Americanism. See Testem BENEvoLENTiiE. 

Amherst, Francis Kerril, D.D., Bishop of 
Northampton; b. at London, 21 March, 1819; d. 
21 August, 1883. He was the eldest son of William 
Kerril Amherst, of Parndon, County Essex, Esquire, 
and of Mary Louisa, daughter of Francis Fortescue 
Turville, of Bosw^orth Hall, County Leicester, Es- 
quire. He was sent to Oscott College in 1830, and 
after eight years left it with no intention of enter- 
ing the ecclesiastical state. He returned to Oscott, 
however, in 1841, and was ordained priest by Cardi- 
nal (then Bishop) Wiseman, 6 June, 1846. Shortly 
after, he joined the Third Order of St. Dominic, but 
returned to Oscott once more, in 1855, to be pro- 
fessor. After eleven months in this position he was 
appointed to the mission of Stafford, and thence, 
on Bishop Wareing^s resignation, to the See of 
Northampton. He was consecrated 4 July, 1858. 
He was appointed Assistant at the Pontifical Throne 
8 June, 1862. He resigned his see in 1879, owing to 
ill health, and the following year was translated to 
Sozusa. He died at his residence, Fieldgate, Kenil- 
worth, County Warwick, 21 August, 1883. 

Gillow, Bihl. Diet, of Eng. Catholics, I, 28. 

John J, a! Becket. 


Amias, John, Venerable, an English Martyr; b. at 
Wakefield; d. at York, 16 March, 1589. He exer- 
cised the trade of a cloth-merchant in Wakefield 
until the death of his wife, when he divided his 
property among his children, and became a priest 
at Reims in 1581. Of his missionary life w^e know 
little; he was arrested at the house of a Mr. Murton 
in Lancashire, taken to York, and tried in company 
with two other martyrs, Dalby and Dibdale. An- 
thony (Dean) Champney was present at their execu- 
tion, of which he has left an account in his history. 
Other accounts note that he went to death “as 
joyfifily as if to a feast He was declared Venerable 
in 1886. 

Challoner; Foley, Records SJ., iii, 739; Pollen, Acts 
of English Martyrs (London, 1891), 331, 

Patrick Ryan. 


Amice, a short linen cloth, square or oblong in 
shape and, like the other sacerdotal vestments, need- 
ing to be blessed before use. The purpose of this 
vestment, which is the first to be put on by the priest 


in vesting for the Mass, is to cover the shoulders, and 
originally also the head, of the wearer. Many of the 
older religious orders still wear the amice after the 
fashion which prevailed in the Middle Ages; that is 
to say, the amice is first laid over the head and the 
ends allowed to fall upon the shoulders, then the 
other vestments from the alb to the chasuble are 
put on, and finally, on reaching the altar, the priest 
folds back the amice from the head, so that it hangs 
around the neck and over the chasuble like a small 
cowl. In this way, as will be readily understood, 
the amice forms a sort of collar, effectively protecting 
the precious material of the chasuble from contact 
with the skin. On leaving the sanctuary, the amice 
is again pulled up over the head, and thus both in 
coming and going it serves as a head-covering in lieu 
of the modern berretta. This method of wearing the 
amice has fallen into desuetude for the clergy at 
large, and the only surviving trace of it is the rubric 
directing that, in putting it on, the amice should for 
a moment be laid upon the head before it is adjusted 
round the neck. The subdeacon at his ordination 
receives the amice from the hands of the bishop, who 
says to him “Receive the amice, by which is signified 
the discipline of the voice'' (castigatio vocis). This 
seems to have reference to some primitive use of the 
amice as a sort of muffler to protect the throat. On 
the other hand, the prayer which the clergy are 
directed to say in assuming this vestment speaks of it 
as galeam salutis, “the helmet of salvation against 
the wiles of the enemy", thus emphasizing the use 
as a head covering. Strictly speaking, the amice, 
being a sacred vestment, ought not to be worn by 
clerics below the grade of subdeacon. 

In tracing the history of the amice we are confronted 
by the same difficulty which meets us in the case 
of most of the other vestments, viz. the impossibility 
of determining the precise meaning of the expressions 
used by early writers. The word amictus, which is 
still the Latin name for this vestment, and from which 
our word amice is derived, seems clearly to^ be used 
in its present sense by Amalarius at the beginning of 
the ninth century. He tells us that this amictus is 
the first vestment put on, and it enfolds the neck 
(De Eccles. Offic., II, xvii, in P. L., CV, 1094). We 
may also probably feel confidence in identifying with 
the same vestment the anagolagium spoken of in the 
first Ordo Romanics, a document which belongs to the 
middle of the eighth century or earlier. Anagolagium 
seems to be merely a corruption of the word anaholium 
(or anaholadium), which is defined by St. Isidore of 
Seville as a sort of linen wrap used by women to 
throw over their shoulders, otherwise called a sindon. 
There is nothing to indicate that this last was a 
liturgical garment, hence we must conclude that we 
cannot safely trace our present amice farther back 
than the aDOve-menti««ied reference in the first 
Roman Ordo (P. L., LX VIII, 940). It is curious 
that this anagolagium, though it was also worn by 
the papal deacon’ and subdeacon, was put on by the 
Pope over, not under, the alb. To this day the Pope, 
when pontificating, wears a sort of second amice of 
striped silk called a fanon, which is put on after the 
alb and subsequently folded back over the upper part 
of the chasuole. The amice, moreover, in the 
Ambrosian Rite is also put on after the alb. At what 
date the amice came to be regarded as an indispensa- 
ble part of the priest's liturgical attire is not quite 
clear; for both Bishop Theodulph of Orleans (d. 821) 
and Walafrid Strabo (d. 849) seem to ignore it under 
circumstances in which we should certainly have 
expected it to be mentioned. On the other hand, 
the “ Admonitio Synodalis ", a document of xmeertain 
date, but commonly referred to the ninth century 
(see, however, Revue b4n4dictine, 1892, p. 99), dis- 
tinctly enjoins that no one must say Mass without 
amice, alb, stole, maniple and chasuble. Early 
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liturgical writers, such, e. g. as Rabanus Maurus, 
were inclined to regard the amice as derived from 
the ephod of the Jewish priesthood, but modern 
authorities are unanimous in rejecting this theory. 
They trace the origin of the amice to some utilitarian 
purpose, though there is considerable difference of 
opinion whether it was in the beginning a neck cloth 
introduced for reasons of seemliness, to hide the bare 
throat; or again a kerchief which protected the richer 
vestment from the perspiration so apt in southern 
climates to stream from the face and neck, or per- 
haps a winter muffler protecting the throat of those 
who, in the interests of church music, had to take 
care of their voices. Something may be said in 
favour of each of these views, but no certain conclu- 
sion seems to be possible (see Braun, Die priester- 
lichen Gewander, p. 5). The variant names, humer- 
ale (i. e. “shoulder cloth”, Germ. Schultertuch), 
superhumerale, anagologium, etc., by which it was 
Imown in early times do not help us much in tracing 
its history. 

As in case of the alb, so for the amice, linen woven 
from the fibre of flax or hemp is the only permissible 
material. A little cross must be sewn to, or worked 
upon the amice in the middle, and this the priest 
is directed to kiss in putting it on. Approved au- 
thorities (e. g. Thalhofer, Liturgik, I, 864) direct that 
the amice ought to be at least 32 inches long by 
24 inches broad. A slight lace edging seems to 
be permitted by usage in case of amices intended 
for use on festal occasions, and the strings may be 
of white or coloured silk (Barbier de Montault, 
Costume EccL, II, 231). In the Middle Ages when 
the amice was turned back over the chasuble, and 
thus exposed to view, it was commonly ornamented 
by an “apparel”, or strip of rich embroidery, but this 
practice is no longer tolerated. 

Braun, Die priesterlichen Gewiinder (Freiburg, 1897), 1-15, 
supplies by far the best historical account, with ai^ropriate 
illustrations; Rohault de Fleury, La Mcsse, vll, also 
gives drawings of ancient amices; Thurston in The Month 
(Sept., 1898), 265 sqq. See also the works mentioned above 
in the bibliography of Alb; Gihr, The Holy Sacrifice of 
dke Mass, (tr., St. Louis, Mo., 1902), 273-277, which supplies 
a full account of the symbolism attributed to this and other 
vestments by medieval liturgists. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Amico, Antonio, canon of Palermo, and ecclesiasti- 
cal historian of Syracuse and Messina (d. 1641). He 
wrote also on the royal house and the admirals of 
Sicily. Among his works is a '^Brevis et exacta 
narratio .... Siciliae regum annales ab anno 1060 
usque ad praesens saeculum’^ (Giraud, Bihl. Sacr.j I, 
438). — Bernardino (d. 1590), a Neapolitan Fran- 
ciscan, prior of his convent at Jerusalem, and author 
of a “Trattato delle piante ed immagini de’ sacri 
edifizi in Jerusalemme ” (Rome, 1609; 2d ed., Flor- 
ence, 1620), of value for th§|^ppearance of the Holy 
places in the sixteenth century. The drawings are by 
Callot (ViGOUROux, Diet, de la Bible, I, 483). 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Amico, Francesco, one of the greatest theologians 
of his time, b. at Cosenza, in Naples, 2 April, 1578. 
He entered the Society of Jesus in 1596. For twenty- 
four years he was professor of theology at Naples, 
Aquila, and Gratz, and, for five years, chancellor in 
the academy of the last named place. To his emi- 
nent science he united a profound humility. He was 
scholastic in his method, adapting his treatises to 
a four years’ course of teaching. He wrote ^^De 
Deq Uno et Trino”; ^^De Nature Angelorum”; ^^De 
Ultimo Fine”; “De Fide, Spe, et Charitate”; “De 
Justiti^ et Jure”, which was prohibited, 18 June, 
1651 “ dome corrigatur^\ on account of three proposi- 
tions in it, which Alexander VII and Innocent XI 
objected to. The corrected edition of 1649 was per- 
mitted. He wrote also on the Incarnation, and the 
sacraments. In a complete edition, it is said, in 


the preface, that “his doctrine is according to St. 
Thomas, and is brief, clear, subtle, and solid.” 

Hurter, Nomenclator, I, 384; de Backer, Bibliothhqxte 
de la c. de J., I, 280. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Amida (Diarbekir), The Diocese of (Armenian 
Rite) in Mesopotamia, Asiatic Turkey. — The founda- 
tion of the city of Amida has been wrongly attributed 
to Tigranes I, or Tigranes III (the Great), Kings of 
Armenia; it has been identified with either Tigrano- 
certe or Dikranagherd. It got from the Greeks and 
the Romans the name of Amida, and is known in 
Turkish as Kara- Amid, i. e. “Amida the Black,” 
but goes more generally by its Arabic name of Diar- 
bekir (Land of the Virgin). The town rises on the 
left bank of the Tigris, about 75 miles from its source 
and about 900 miles from the mouth of that river. 
An interior citadel overlooks the double enclosure 
of the town with its seventy-two towers, and dates 
back imdoubtedly to the Armenian epoch; it was 
repaired by Valens (a. d. 364-378) and was finished by 
Anastasius I (491-518). In this citadel is the old 
Byzantine church of St. John, now used for Mussul- 
man worship, and known as Olou Djami, the Long 
Mosque. In 638, Amida was taken by the Arabs 
who called it Diarbekir. Later on it passed under 
Persian domination. Since 1514 it belongs to the 
Ottoman empire and is the chief city of the vilayet 
of the same name, It has about 35,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 20,000 are Mussulmans (Arabians, 
Turks, Kurds, etc.), 2,300 Catholics ((Chaldeans, 
Armenians, Syrians, Melchites, Latins), 8,500 Gre- 
gorian Armenians, 900 Protestant Armenians, 950 
Jacobite Syrians, 900 Orthodox Greeks, and 300 
Jews. Diarbekir possesses an Armenian Catholic 
bishop, a Syrian Catholic bishop, a Syrian Jacobite 
bishop, a Chaldean Catholic archbishop, and a Greek 
Orthodox metropolitan under the jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Antioch. The Latin Mission of 
Diarbekir, founded by P^re Jean-Baptiste de Saint 
Aignan (1667), remained in the hands of the French 
Capuchins during nearly a century and a half. Its 
founder converted (1671) the Nestorian Bishop 
Joseph, with whom Innocent XI inaugurated (1681) 
the series of the Chaldean Catholic patriarchs. The 
mission suffered much during the French Revolution. 
In 1803, at the death of the last French Capuchin, 
it was entrusted to Italian religious. In 1841, Span- 
ish missionaries took charge of it, but eventually it 
passed again into the hands of Italian missionaries. 
The Capuchin Fathers direct a school for boys. 
Near them the Franciscan nuns of Lons-le-Saunier 
have opened (since 1882) a school for girls. An 
American Protestant mission, working especially 
among the Armenians, keeps up three schools; two 
for boys and one for girls. Besides these foreign 
establishments Diarbekir possesses fifty-four others. 
The Turks have 4 medresses, 3 secondary and 
33 elementary schools, . one of which is for girls. 
The Gregorian Armenians have 5 elementary schools, 
one of which is for girls. The Catholic Armenians 
have an elementary school for boys, the Catholic 
Chaldeans 3 elementary schools, one of which Js for 
girls. The Catholic Syrians have an elementary 
school for boys, and the Israelites an elementary 
school for girls. S. PETRID^;s. 

Amideus of Amidei. See Servites. 

Amiens, Diocese or (Ambianum) comprises the 
department of the Somme. It was a suffragan of the 
Archdiocese of Reims during the old regime, of Paris 
from 1802 to 1822, and of Reims again, since 1822. 
Abb4 Duchesne denies any value to the legend of 
the two Saints Firmin, honoured on the first and 
twenty-fifth of September, as the first and third 
Bishops of Amiens. The legend is of the eighth 
century and full of incoherences. Even on the sup- 
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position that a St. Firmin, native of Pampeluna, was 
martyred during the persecution of Diocletian, it is 
certain that the first bishop known to history is 
St. Eulogius, who defended the divinity of Christ in 
the councils held during the middle of the fourth 
century. Among the bishops of Amiens are counted: 
Jes84, who played an important part in the time of 
Charlema^e, and was deposed under Louis the 
Pious; William of Mdcon, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, called the- greatest jurist of the University 
of Paris; Jean de Lagrange, known as the Cardinal of 
Amiens. (d. 1402), who figured prominently in the 
great Schism; the Franciscan monk, Frangois Faure, 
preacher at the court of Louis XIV, who converted 
to Catholicism the Duke de Montausier and James II, 
the future King of England; Bombelles, ambassador 
to Venice under Louis XVI, who after the Revolu- 
tion, became a priest, and was Bishop of Amiens 
from' 1819 to 1822. The cathedral (thirteenth 
century) is an admirable Gothic monument, and 
was made the subject of careful study by Ruskin in 
his “Bible of Amiens”. The nave of this cathedral 
is considered a type of the ideal Gothic. The church 
of St. Acheul, near Amiens, and formerly its cathe- 
dral, was, in the nineteenth century, the home of a 
very important Jesuit novitiate. The beautiful 
churches of St. Ricquier and Corbie perpetuate the 
memory of the great Benedictine abbeys and homes 
of learning founded in these places in 570 and 662, 
The Diocese of .^iens, at the end of the year 1905, 
counted 537,848 inhabitants, 60 cures, or parishes; 
609 $ucciLrmle$, or mission churches, and 49 vicari- 
ates, with salaries formerlypaid by the State. 

Gallia Christiana (Vetus, 1656), II, 110-554; Mioland, 
Actes de VEglise d' Amiens (Amiens, 1848); Corblet, Hagio^ 
graphie duaiockse d^ Amiens (1869-76). 

Georges Goyatj. 

Anuot, Joseph: Maria, a missionary to China, b. 
at Toulon, 8 February, 1718; d. at Pekin, 8 or 9 
October, 1793. He was admitted into the Society 
of Jesjis in 1737. Sent to China as a missionary in 
1740, he soon won the esteem and confidence of the 
Emperor Kien Long, whose language, the Tatar, he 
spoke fluently. His thorough mastery of this tongue 
as well as the Chinese, and his extensive knowledge 
of physics, hterature, history, mathematics, and 
music, enabled him to give to the European world, 
in a voluminous correspondence, much striking and 
curious information concerning the Chinese. He 
made a special study of their music. Most of the 
important works of Amiot are found in the collec- 
tion: “M4moires concernant Thistoire, les sciences, 
les arts, les moeurs et les usages des chinois, par 
les missionadres de Pekin” (Paris, Nyon ainej 1776- 
89). He composed a Tatar-Manchu grammar and 
dictionary in French, and a chronological table of 
the Chinese Emperors from the sixty-first year of the 
Empire to 4769. There are also articles from his pen 
on the weights and measures of the Chinese, their 
military science, music,’ language, teaching of their 
books, the geography and climate of their country, 
as well as historical treatises on tlie migrations of 
the Tatar-Tourgouths. These and other works, and 
where they can be found, are noted by Sommervogel 
in his “ Biblioth^que de la Compagnie de J^sus”, I, 
294 sqq. - 

Sommervogel, Les hommes utiles;^ Vie et Testament du 
R. P. Amiot membre de la Compagnie de Jesi^s missionaire 
en Chine^ 1718-93 (Paris, 1881); Fetis, JBiogr, des musiciens; 
Les missions Catholigxies (1895), VII, 496. 

Joseph M. Woods. 

Amisus, a titular see of Pontus in Asia Minor. It 
was a rich commercial centre under the kings of 
Pontus, a royal residence and fortress of Mithridates, 
and included in its territory the dwelling place of the 
fabled Amazons. 

Lequien, Oriens ChrisHanus (1740), I, 533-536; Smith, 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Geogr,^ I, 122. 


Ammanati, Giacomo. See Piccolomini. 

Ammen, Daniel, American naval officer and 
author, b. in Brown -County, Ohio, 15 May, 1820; 
d. in Washington, D. C., 11 July, 1898. His father, 
a soldier of the war of 1812, migrated to Ohio from 
Virginia. He was appointed midshipman, 7 July, 
1834, and ordered to West Point, where he studied 
for three months, under his brother Jacob Ammen, 
later a brigadier general in the United States Army. 
After serving at sea for several years, he was sent 
to the Naval School, then near Philadelphia. He 
was appointed lieutenant 4 November, 1849, and 
became rear admiral 11 December, 1877. During 
the Civil War, he was engaged in blockade duty 
with Admiral Dupont’s fleet. He was chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks from 1 May, 1869, to 
1 October, 1871, and chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation from 1 October, 1871, until his retirement, 
4 June, 1878. He devoted much time to w^ork on 
harbour defences, and designed the ram Katahdin, 
also the “Ammen balsa”, or life-raft, used in the 
navy. In 1872 he was appointed member of a 
commission to examine and report on the feasibility 
of constructing a canal through Nicaragua. The 
commission reported in favour of the Nicaraguan 
route, which he strongly advocated. In 1879 he 
was sent as a delegate to a congress in Paris to dis- 
cuss Isthmian canal questions. He also served on 
the board for the location of the new Naval Ob- 
servatory. After his retirement he purchased a 
farm twelve miles from Washington, at a station 
named in his honour Ammendale, the seat of the 
Normal School of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, where through his generosity St. Joseph’s 
church was built. Among his works are “ The 
Atlantic Coast” (New York, 1883); “Recollections 
of Grant” (1885); “The Old Navy and the New” 
(autobiographical) (Philad., 1891); “Country Homes 
and Their Impi*ovements”; “Fallacies of the Inter- 
oceanic Transit Questions and various contribu- 
tions to current literature. Milton E. Smith. 

Ammon (E^^.Amunov Amen, “the hidden one”. 
Heb. ’Amdn, Gr. ’Ai^ixbv), The supreme divinity of 
the Egyptian pantheon. He was originally only the 
chief god of the city of Thebes, but later his worship 
became predominant in Egypt and extended even to 
Lybia and Ethiopia. Thebes, however, always re- 
mained the centre of his worship, whence it was 
called Ne Amun, “the city of Amun”, Pleb. iVo’- 
^Amdn (Nah. iii, 8, Heb. text), and the god himself 
is_designated by Jeremias (xlvi, 25, Heb. text) as 
’Am6n min Nd% Ammon of No, i. e. Thebes. Am- 
mon was worshipped under several names with 
different attributes. As Ammon-Ra, he was the 
sun-god, with his chief temple at Thebes; as 
Khem or Min, he was the god of reproduction; 
as Khnum, he was the creator of all things, “the 
maker of gods and men”. In the latter character 
he was represented with the head of a ram, the animal 
sacred to him, or simply with ram’s horns; under 
this form Ammon was best known to classical writers, 
who always attribute horns to him. The chief 
temple of Khnum was in the oasis of Ammon (now 
Siwah), where Alexander the Great worshipped him. 
The Greeks and Romans identified Ammon with 
Zeus or Jupiter (Zeus Ammon, Jupiter Ammon), 
whence the name Diospolis, City of Zeus, given to 
Thebes by the Greeks. 

Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 
1897); ViGOURoux, La Bible et les dScouv. mod. 6th.. ed., 
(Paris, 1896), II, 513 sqq.; Pierret, Diet. d'archSologie Sgypt., 
35, 270, 519, 

F. Bechtel. 

Ammon, Saint sometimes called Amun or Amus, 
b. about 350; an Egyptian who, forced into marriage 
when twenty-two years old, persuaded his wife on the 
bridal night to pronounce a vow of chastity, which 
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they kept faithfully, though living together for 
eighteen years; at the end of this time he became 
a hermit in the desert of Nitria, and she formed a 
congregation of religious women in her own house. 
Nitria, to which Ammon betook himself, is a moun- 
tain surmounted by a desolate region, seventy miles 
south of Alexandria, beyond Lake Mareotis (which 
Palladius calls Maria). At the end of the fourth 
century there were fifty monasteries there inhabited 
by 5,000 monks. St. Jerome called the place “The 
City of God”. As to whether Ammon was the first 
to build a monastery there, authorities disagree, but 
it is certain that the fame of his sanctity drew many 
anchorites around him, who erected cells not only 
on the mountain but in the adjacent desert. St. 
Anthony came to visit him and induced him to 
gather his scattered solitaries into monasteries. 
When Ammon died at about the age of 62 Anthony, 
though thirteen days' journey distant, saw his soul 
entering heaven. He is honoured on 4 October. 

Acta SS., II, October; Butler, 4 October. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Ammonian Sections. — Divisions of the four Gos- 
pels indicated in the margin of nearly all Greek and 
Latin MSS. They are about 1165 in number; 355 
for St. Matthew, 235 for St. Mark, 343 for St. Luke, 
and 232 for St. John; the numbers, however, vaiy 
slightly in different MSS. Until recently it was com- 
monly believed that these divisions were devised by 
Ammonius of Alexandria, at the beginning of the 
third century (c. 220), in connection with a Har- 
mony of the Gospels, now lost, which he composed. 
He divided the four Gospels, it was said, into small 
numbered sections, which were similar in content 
where the narratives are parallel, and then wrote the 
sections of the three last Gospels, or simpler the sec- 
tion numbers with the name of the respective evan- 
gelist, in parallel columns opposite the corresponding 
sections of the Gospel of St. Matthew, which he had 
chosen as the basis of his Harmony. Of late, how- 
ever, the view has obtained among scholars that the 
work of Ammonius was restricted to what Euse- 
bius states concerning it in his letter to Carpianus, 
namely, that he placed the parallel passages of the 
last three Gospels alongside the text of St. Matthew, 
and the sections hitherto credited to Ammonius are 
now ascribed to Eusebius (a. d, 265-340). At any 
rate the Harmony of Ammonius suggested to Euse- 
bius, as he himself tells us (loc. cit.),‘ the idea of 
drawing up ten tables (KavSves) in which the sections 
in question were so classified as to show at a glance 
where each Gospel a^eed with or differed from the 
others. In the first nine tables he placed in parallel 
columns the numbers of the sections common to the 
four, or three, or two, evangelists; namely: (1) 
Matt., Mark, Luke, John; (2) Matt., Mark, Luke; (3) 
Matt., Luke, John; (4) Matt., Mark, John; (5) Matt., 
Luke.; (6) Matt., Mark; (7) Matt., John; (8) Luke, 
Mark; (9) Luke, John. In the tenth he noted suc- 
cessively the sections special to each evangelist. The 
usefulness of these tables for the pu^ose of reference 
and comparison soon brought them into common use, 
and from the fifth century the Ammonian sections, 
with references to the Euseoian tables, were indicated 
in the margin of the MSS. (It need hardly] be said 
that our chapters and verses were not then in exist- 
ence; the first date from the thirteenth, the latter 
from the sixteenth century.) Opposite each section 
was written its number, and underneath this the 
number of the Eusebian table to be consulted in or- 
der to find the parallel texts or text; a reference to 
the tenth table would of course show that this sec- 
tion was proper to that evangelist. These marginal 
notes are reproduced in several editions of Tls- 
chendorf's New Testament. 

P. (?., XXII, 1274-92; P. L., XXIX, 528-542; Burgon, 
The Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark (Oxford and London, 


1871), 126 sq.; 295 sq. Guillian, The Ammonian Sections 
(Oxford, 1890), 241 sq.: Legendre in Vig., Diet, de la Bible 
(Pans, 1895), I, 493; II, 2051; Herzog, Real-Bncyclop., II, 
404; IV, 425; Gregory, Prolegom. Tischendorf., N. T. Greece 
(Leipzig, 1894), 143, 145; Zahn, Einleitung in das Neue Testa- 
ment {2 ed., Leipzig, 1900), II, 183, 194; Gregory, Textkritik 
des N. T. (Leipzig, 1902), II, 861 sq. 

F. Bechtel. 

Ammonites. — Origin and Race. — The Ammonites 
were a race very closely allied to the Hebrews. One 
use of their name itself in the Bible indicates the 
ancient Hebrew belief of this near relationship, for 
they are called Ben'dmmt or “ Son of my people ”, 
meaning that that race is regarded as descended from 
Israel’s nearest relative. This play of words on the 
name Ammon did not arise from the name itself, 
but presupposes the belief in the kinship of Israel 
and Ammon. The name Ammon itself cannot be 
accepted as proof of this belief, for it is obscure in 
origin, derived perhaps from the name of a tribal 
deity. A strong proof of their common origin is 
found in the Ammonite language. No Ammonite 
inscription, it is true, has come down to us, but the 
Ammonite names that have been preserved belong to 
a dialect very nearly akin to the Hebrew; moreover, 
the close blood relationship of Moab and Ammon 
being admitted by all, the language of the Moabite 
Stone, almost Hebrew in form, is a strong witness to 
the racial affinity of Israel and Ammon. This 
linguistic argument vindicates the belief that Israel 
always entertained of his kinship with the Am- 
monites. The belief itself has found expression in 
an unmistakable manner in Gen. xix, where the 
origin of Ammon and his brother, Moab, is ascribed 
to Lot, the nephew of Abraham. This revolting 
narrative has usually been considered to give literal 
fact, but of late years it has been interpreted, 
e. g. by Father Lagrange, O.P., as recording a gross 
popular irony by which the Israelites expressed their 
loathing of the corrupt morals of the Moabites and 
Ammonites. It maybe doubted, however, that such 
an irony would be directed against Lot himself. 
Other scholars see in the very depravity of these 
peoples a proof of the reality of the Biblical story 
of their incestuous origin. Ethnologists, interpret- 
ing the origin from the nephew of Abraham by the 
canons usually found true in their science, hold it 
as indicating that the Israelites are considered the 
older and more powerful tribe, while the Ammonites 
and Moabites are regarded as offshoots of the parent 
stem. The character of Genesis, which at times 
seems to preserve popular traditions rather than 
exact ethnology, is taken as a confirmation of this 
position. But it is not denied, at any rate, that 
the Hebrew tradition of the near kinship of Israel, 
Ammon, and, Moab is correct. All three, forming 
together a single group, are classified as belonging to 
the Aramsean branch of the Semitic race. 

Their Country and Civilization. — The Am- 
monites were settled to the east of the Jordan, their 
territory originally comprising all from the Jordan 
to the wilderness, and from the River Jabbok south 
to the River Amon (Jud., xi, 13-22) which later fell 
to the lot of Reuben and Gad. “ It was accounted a 
land of giants; and giants formerly dwelt in it, whom 
the Ammonites called Zomzommims” (Deut. ii, 20), 
of whom was Og, King of Basan, who perished 
before the children of Israel in the days of Moses 
(iii). The Ammonites were, however, a short time 
before the invasion of the Hebrews under Josue, 
driven away by the Amorites from the rich lands 
near the Jordan and retreated to the mountains and 
valleys which form the eastern part of the district 
now known as El-Belka. They still continued to 
regard their original territory as rightfully theirs, and 
in later times regained it and held it for a consider- 
able period. Their land, in general, while not very 
fertile, was well watered and excellent for pasture. 
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Jeremiah speaks of Ammon glorying in her valleys and 
trusting in her treasures (Jer., xlix). Her chief city, 
Rabbath, or Rabbath- Ammon, to distinguish it from 
a city of the same name in Moab, lay in the midst of 
a fertile and well tilled valley. It was the royal 
city; in the time of David it was flourishing under 
a wealthy king and was well fortified, though it 
succumbed before the attack of Joab, his general 
(II K., xi-xii). Later rebuilt by Ptolemy II (Phila- 
delphus) and called after him Philadelphia, it still 
retains something of its original name, being known 
at present to the Arabs as Amman. Its ruins to-day 
are among the most imposing beyond the Jordan, 
and are said, despite the many vicissitudes of the 
city, to lend light and vividness to the already vivid 
narrative of Joab’s assault. The Ammonites had 
many other cities besides Rabbath (see Jud., xi, 33, 
and II K., xii, 31), but their names have perished. 
They indicate, at least, a considerable degree of 
civilization and show that the Ammonites should not 
be placed, as is sometimes done, almost on the plane 
of nomads. In religion they practised the idolatries 
and abominations common to the Semitic races 
surrounding Israel; their god was called Milcom, 
supposed to be another form of Moloch. They seem 
with the Moabites to have been held in special loath- 
ing by the Hebrews. No man of either race, even 
when converted to the religion of Jehovah, was 
allowed to enter the Tabernacle; nor his children, 
even after the tenth generation (Deut., xxiii). 

Ammon and Iseael. — This distinction against his 
nearest relatives was due to the treatment accorded 
by them to Irsael during the march to Palestine, 
when Israel was struggling towards nationhood. 
The Hebrews had no intention of taking the land 
of the children of Lot, either of Moab or of Ammon 
and were expressly warned against it; this special 
friendliness and recognition of consanMnity ob- 
tained no return from either, who refused provisions 
to the Israelites and hired Balaam, who was an 
Ammonite, or at least dwelt among the Ammonites, 
to curse the host of Israel; though, as is well known, 
Balaam was forced to deliver instead a blessing 
(Deut., xxiii, 4, 5; Num. xxii-xxiv). For this lack of 
brotherly spirit, the ban was put upon the Ammonites; 
but no attempt was made to seize their land, the 
Israelites turning aside when they reached the 
border of the Ammonites. The stretch of land along 
the Jordan, however, to which they laid claim, was 
taken from the Amorites who had dispossessed them. 
Half the land of Ammon, too, is said to have been 
assigned by Moses to the tribe of Gad (Jos. xiii, 25); 
but there is no record of its alienation from the 
Ammonites, which moreover would be in contradic- 
tion with the divine command already mentioned. 
It appears to have been territory from which they 
were already driven. Shortly after the death of 
Josue, when the Israelites were established beyond 
the Jordan, the Ammonites allied themselves with 
the Moabites under King Eglon in a successful attack 
upon Israel; but the Moabites were in turn defeated 
and a long peace set in (Jud. hi, 30). Later, after the 
judgeship of Jair, the Hebrews were simultaneously 
attackedf by the Philistines from the southwest and 
the Ammonites from the east. Gad especially, 
whose dwelling was east of the Jordan, suffered from 
the incursions of the Ammonites which continued 
eighteen years; but the victorious enemy pushed 
beyond the Jordan and laid waste the country of 
Juda, Benjamin, and Ephraim (Jud., x). At this 
crisis, Israel was in terror; but a deliverer was raised 
up in the person of Jephte, who was chosen leader. 
The Ammonites demanded the cession of the territory 
beyond the Jordan, from the Amon to the Jabbok, 
of which they had been dispossessed; but Jephte 
refused since the Israelites had, three hundred years 
previously, taken the land from the Amorites and not 


from the Ammonites; he boldly carried the war into 
the invaders’ country, and completely defeated them, 
taking as many as twenty cities (Jud., xi, 33). By the 
time of Saul, the Ammonites had again grown to 
great power and under their King Naas (Nahash) 
had laid siege to Jabes Galaad. Saul had been 
chosen king by Samuel only one month before and 
his election was not yet ratified by the people; but 
as soon as he heard of the siege, he summoned a 
large army and defeated the Ammonites, inflicting 
heavy loss (I K., xi). This victory established him 
in the monarchy. Further operations by Saul 
against the Ammonites are mentioned without detail 
(xiv, 47), as likewise the kindness of Naas to David 
5l K-, X, 2), probably before his accession. David 
signalized the beginning of his reign by military 
exploits and is said to have dedicated to the Lord 
the spoils of Ammon (viii, 11); however, there is no 
mention of a war, which seems inconsistent with the 
friendliness of David to Hanon, the successor of 
Naas (x, 2). David’s proffer of friendship to 
Ammon was suspected and rejected and his ambassa- 
dors maltreated. War ensued. The Ammonites 
were joined by the Syrians, and both were attacked 
and routed by Joab, David's leading general. The 
next year Joab again invaded the territory of the 
Ammonites and, pursuing them as far as Rabbath, 
laid siege to the royal city. It was during this 
siege that the incident of David and Bethsabee 
happened, which resulted in David sending the faith- 
ful tjrias to his death at Rabbath and incurring the 
deepest stain upon his character. When Joab had 
reduced the city to the point of surrender, he sent 
for David who came and reaped the glory of it, trans- 
ferred the king’s massive crown to his own head, 
sacked the city and slaughtered its inhabitants; and 
did likewise to all the cities of the Ammonites (x-xii). 
The power of the Ammonites was now broken, 
Ammon apparently becoming a vassal of Israel; 
later, towards the end of David’s reign, another son 
of King Naas, either through lack of spirit or 
genuine humanity, heaped kindness upon David, 
when the distressed old king was at war with his 
son Absalom (xvii). Some of the Ammonites seem 
to have enrolled themselves in David's service; one 
is mentioned among his thirty-seven most valiant 
warriors (xxiii, 37). No hostilities are narrated dur- 
ing the reign of Solomon; he chose Ammonite women 
as his wives, worshipped their god and built a high- 
place in his honour (III K., xi), which Josias de- 
stroyed (IV K., xxiii, 13). When Solomon died 
and his kingdom was divided, the Ammonites re- 
gained their independence and allied themselves with 
the Assyrians, joining with them in an attack on 
Gilead by which their territory was increased. 
Their barbarous cruelty on this occasion called forth 
the denunciation of Amos, who foretold the destruc- 
tion of Rabbath (Amos, i, 13). During the Assyrian 
invasion under Theglathphalasar, when their neigh- 
bours, the Reubenites and the Gaddites, were carried 
into captivity, thev regained some of their old terri- 
tory along the Jordan ^V, K., xv, 29; Jer., xlix, 1-6). 
In the time of Josapbath, King of Judah, when the 
Israelites were greatly weakened, the Ammonites 
put themselves at the head of a confederacy of na- 
tions for the subjugation of Israel; but suspicions 
awakening among the allies, they turned to destroy- 
ing one another and Israel miraculously escaped 
(II Par., XX, 23). After nearly one hundred and fifty 
years, Joatham, King of Judah, ventured an attack 
upon the Ammonites, conquering them and subject- 
ing them to a yearly tribute (II Par., xxvii), which, 
however, was enforced for only three years. But 
the doom of the Hebrew monarchy was approaching 
and the Ammonites had a part to play. With others 
of the surrounding nations, they were employed by 
Nabuchodonosor, King of Babylon, to overrun the 
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kingdom of Judah (IV K., xxiv); and when the fall 
^ally came, it was the king of the Ammonites who 
sent assassins into Judea to murder the governor 
who had gathered together the remnant of Judah 
(IV K., xxv; Jer., xl, 14). After the return the old 
hatred is still seen to live (II Esd., iv). In the time 
of Judas Machabeus, the Ammonites are still a strong 
people, and the great leader had to fight many battles 
before he conquered them (I Mach., v). No further 
mention of them occurs in biblical times; Justin 
Martyr refers to them as a numerous people in his 
day, but in the course of the next century they vanish 
completely from the view of history. 

Bible Dictionaries of Hastings, Vigouroux; Jewish Encyclo- 
pcedia; Delitzsch, Dillman, Dbwer, Gray, Commentaries 
{.Numbers); Lagrange, Historical Method. 

John F. Fenlon. 

Aminonius Saccas. See Neo-Platonism. 


Valley, whose sway, however, extended to the moun- 
tains east of the Jordan. 

I. Extent. — In application, the name has a wider 
and narrower extent in the Bible, varying in a man- 
ner the reason for which cannot often be discovered. 
(1) At times it seems conterminous with Chanaanite, 
and designates all the inhabitants of the Land of 
Chanaan before the advent of Israel. Thus the 
Prophet Amos calls Palestine the land of the Amor- 
rhite, and the race which Israel cast out was the 
Amorrtute (ii, 9, 10); this usage prevails also in 
Gen., xlviii, 22, and Jos., xxiv, 15, 18. The same 
may be gathered from various passages where certain 
Chanaanitish races or tribes have at one time a 
specific name and at another are classed as Amorrhite; 
thus, the inhabitants of Gabaon are called indiffer- 
ently Hevites and Amorrhites (Jos., xi, 19; II Kings, 
xxi, 2), and of Jerusalem, either Jebusites or Amor- 


Amorbach, former Benedictine abbey in Lower 
Franconia (Bavaria), about twenty-five miles south 
of Aschaffenburg. It was foimded in the early part 
of the eighth century by St. Pirmin, who had been 
called to that region by Count Ruthard to preach 
the Gospel. The Saint, with his disciple Amor, first 
took up his abode at what is now called Amor- 
brunnen, but later built an abbey near by, in the 
Oden forest, in the valley of the Mudau, a tributa^ 
of the Main. The abbey, which was consecrated, in 
734, became the centre of Christianity and civilization 
in the Oden forest. The town of Amorbach, which 
in 1900 had 2,173 inhabitants, grew up about its 
walls and its monks not only laboured in the neigh- 
bouring districts but also penetrated into^ northern 
Germany, where they aided in the conversion of the 
Saxons. Several of the first bishops of Verden, the 
scene of the missionary activity of these monks, were 
former abbots of Amorbach. In the early days of its 
history the abbey received generous gifts from Charles 
Martel and his sons. Pepin united it to the Diocese 
of Wiirzburg, though in modem times it was trans- 
ferred to Mainz. It suffered much in the tenth 
century from the invasion of the Huns, and later, in 
1521, during the Peasants’ War, and in 1631, from 
the Swedes. In the seventeenth century the abbey 
buildings and the beautiful church, long famous for 
its organ, were rebuilt. Amorbach was suppressed in 
1803 and passed into the possession of the house of 
Leiningen. In 1816, the town and abbey came 
under the jurisdiction of Bavaria. 

Gropp, JEtas mills annorum monast. B. M, V. in Amorbach 
(Frankfort, 1736); Hildebrand, Amorbach u. der dstl. Oderin 
wald (Aschaffenburg, 1883): Stamminger in Kirchenlex, 

H. M. Brock. 

Amorios (also Amorium), a titular see of Phrygia 
in Asia Minor, now known as Hergan Kaleh, It was 
a see as early as 431. 

Lequien, Oriens Christ. (1740), I, 853 sq.; Gams, I, 447. 

Amorrhites, a name of doubtful origin and mean- 
ing, .used to designate an ancient people often men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. It is by many sup- 
posed to be derived from a word akin to the Hebrew 
’Amfr and to mean ^'mountaineers”, "highlanders”; 
but ^Andr is "summit”, not "mountain”. The 
name is much older than aiw part of the Bible and 
even much older than the Hebrew pe^le itself; the 
attempt, then, to fix its meaning by Hebrew usage 
and the local habitation of the Amorrhites in Hebrew 


rhites (Jos., xv, 63, xviii,^ 28; Judges, i, 21, and 
Jos., X, 5, 6, and Ezech., xvi, 3). The Amorrhites of 
Gen., xiv, 13, are Hethites (Hittites) in Gen., xxiii, 
and the Philistines are likewise deemed Amorrhites 
(I Kings, vii, 14). While the name therefore seems 
applicable to all the non-IsraeHtish peoples of 
Chanaan, it is to be noted that it generally has a 
lesser extension than Chanaanite, and the Amorrhites 
themselves are sometimes regarded as only a branch 
of the Chanaanite family (Gen,, x, 16). (2) Another 

usage distinguishes sharply between Chanaanites and 
Amorrhites, putting both on a level as tribes dwelling 
with several others in Palestine, the Amorrhites, 
when located, inhabiting the mountains of central 
and southern Palestine (Deut., i, 7, 19, 27, 44; 
Gen., xiv, 7, 13; xv, 21; Jos., x, 5, 12, xxiv, 8; Ex.,iii, 
8, etc.). There is no evidence that the Amorrhites 
at any stage of their history^ occupied the coast 
lands. (3) Again, the name is applied to the race 
dwelling on the east of the Dead Sea and the Jordan, 
from the Amon to Mt. Hermon, and extending east- 
ward to Jazer and Hesebon (Num., xxi, 13, 24, 32; 
Deut., iii, 8, 9), comprising the territory of Sehon, 
King of Hesebon, and Og, King of Basan (Bashan), 
which later constituted the entire possessions of the 
Hebrews east of the Jordan. 

These variations in the biblical use of the term 
Amorrhite — as designating all the ancient inhabitants 
of Palestine, or only one part or tribe dwelling in the 
mountainous districts of the centre and south, or, 
finally, those east of the Jordan — are found often 
side by side, and cannot easily be accounted for; it 
is to be remarked, however, that the application to 
all the inhabitants of Palestine generally occurs when 
it is question of the idolatrous rites of the ancient 
inhabitants, or when they are viewed together as a 
people doomed for their iniquities to be supplanted 
by the Israelites, in which cases the Amorrhites may 
be taken as the most fitting type, though they are 
but part of the population and in reality confined to 
the districts implied by the other uses of the term. 
The name of the Amorrhite also lingered in Hebrew 
tradition as representative of gigantic stature and 
warlike character, and is likely to be employed when 
the writer is thinking of the ancient inhabitants as 
Israel's foes in battle (Deut., ii, 11, 20; iii, 11, 13), 
while precisely the same population under peaceful 
conditions is called Chanaanite. It has been noted 
by upholders of the documentary theory that the 
writer of the Elohistic document seems to use both 


times can only be regarded as misdirected effort. 
That some of the Amorrhites, thousands of years 
after the name came to be used, dwelt in mountains 
can no longer be judged as serious proof that Amor- 
rhite means highlander; its signification still remains 
obscure. It is worthy of note, nevertheless, that the 
Amorrhites of biblical and pre-biblical times have 
usually been found in mountainous districts, although 
those best known are the Amorrhites of the Jordan 


terms as coextensive. This is the usual account of 
the variations, and it is noteworthy for the view of 
Amorrhite history which it embodies; yet it may 
well be that the name, instead of being first the name 
of a southern or trans-Jordanic tribe and extended 
in time to many various peoples, is on the contrary 
a survival of an ancient usage for all the inhabitants 
of Palestine and bordering countries. As early as 
3800 B. c., some believe, the Babylonians called Syria 
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and Palestine the land of the Amorrhite. Centuries 
later (1400 b. c.), in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, the 
name is applied to the inland country^ north and 
north-east of Palestine; Egyptian inscriptions use the 
term for the same territory, but extend it to the 
countries eastward as far as the Orontes. In ninth- 
century Assyrian inscriptions northern and southern 
Palestine are included irnder the name. The term, 
then, may originally or very early have been applied 
to all this territory; or more likely it was used first 
to designate the country north of Palestine and later 
extended south and east. If these Amorrhites of the 
north, however, are to be considered one in race with 
the Amorrhites of the Bible, no light has yet been 
shed upon their migrations into central and southern 
Palestine or beyond the Jordan. For the present, 
that part of their history rests in obscurity, though 
conjectures are plentiful. 

II. Race. — The close relationship of the Amorrhite 
with the races or tribes usually classed as Chanaan- 
itish is asserted in Gen., x, 15, 16, and implied in the 
numerous passages where Amorrhite is used in place 
of Chanaanite, Jebusite, or a cognate name. That 
these tribes are Semitic in origin is doubted by many, 
but their language, religion, and institutions are un- 
questionably Semitic. The Amorrhite is represented 
as the fourth son of Chanaan, son of Ham. Sayce 
tries to connect them with a North African Hamitic 
race, the Libyans, mainly on the strength of the 
facial resemblance he discovers between them in one 
Egyptian sculpture of the time of Rameses IIL 
This resemblance is not elsewhere borne out and^ in 
any case must be considered a precarious foundation 
for such an hypothesis. No details have come down 
to us which will enable us to distinguish the Amor- 
rhites from their kinsfolk (see Chanaan), excejjt 
that they seem to have been remarkable for their 
stature, strength, and wickedness.^ They dwelt in 
walled cities and were warlike in spirit. 

III. Amorrhites and Israel. — Though a very 
ancient race, the Amorrhites have left but a slight 
mark on history in pre-biblical times. They were not 
the original inhabitants of Palestine, though the time 
and circumstances of their advent are unknown. 
They first appear in the Bible as inhabitants of 
southern Palestine, w'here they are defeated by 
Chodorlahomor and his allies (Gen., xiv, 7). The 
Israelites find them in the same region when they 
attempt, contrary to the divine command, to enter 
Palestine from the south and are repulsed (Num., 
xiii and xiv). About this period certain tribes of 
Amorrhites gain possession of the land east of the 
Jordan; so there the Israelites next come in contact 
with the Amorrhites and ask permission of Sehon, 
their king, to pass through his dominions, promising 
to do no damage and to pay for whatever they take 
on the way. The request being refused, war follows. 
Sehon is defeated and slain, and the Israelites take 
possession of his territory from the Amon to the 
Jeboc. Crossing the Jeboc, they inflict the same fate 
upon Og, King of Basan, and his territory (Num., xxi; 
Deut., ii and hi). These lands, which were awarded 
to the tribes of Ruben and Gad and the half-tribe 
of Manasses, extended from the Arnon as far north 
as Mount Hermon (Deut., iv, 46-49).^ When Josue 
had crossed the Jordan and with divine aid had 
gained several signal victories, fear fell upon the 
neighbouring Amorrhites. The inhabitants of Ga- 
baon (Gibeon), an Amorrhite city, yielded to Josue, 
which enraged their brethren. They were accord- 
ingly attacked and besieged by a confederation of 
Amorrhite kings (the five kings of Jerusalem, Heb- 
ron, Jerimoth, Lachis, and Eglon), and sent to Josue 
for aid. Josue, coming to their rescue, put the 
Amorrhites to flight, cut them off in great numbers, 
captured and slaughtered the five Amorrhite kings 
and hung their bodies upon trees till the evening 


(Jos., x). It was on this occasion that Josue com- 
manded the sea and moon to stand still (for various 
opinions on this passage, see Jostje). This victoy 
secured to Israel the tenure of Palestine. The 
Amorrhites were not driven out of Palestine nor 
exterminated. Many of them intermarried with the 
Hebrews and contaminated them by their idolatries 
and vices (Judges, hi; I Esd., ix). In the time of 
Solomon, and even of Esdras and Nehemias, they are 
still distinguished from their conquerors, but are 
finally merged into the general population of Pales- 

Sayce in Hast., Did. of the Bible, s. y. Amorrhites and 
Chanaan: Jasteow, ibid., V, 72, s. v. Races of the Old leskimcnt; 
Jevyish Encydopedia, s. v.; Sayce, Races of the Old 1 estamcnt; 
Legendre m Vig., Diet, de la Bible. 




Amort, Eusebius, philosopher and theologian, b. 
at Bibermiihle in Bavaria, 15 November, 1692; d. at 
Polling, 5 February, 1775. He was educated by 
the Jesuits at Munich and at an early age joined the 
Canons Regular in the convent of Polling, where he 
spent most of his life as a teacher of philosophy, 
theology, and canon law, a tireless student in many 
departments of ecclesiastical lore, and an investigator 
of natural phenomena. He was foremost among 
the German theologians of the eighteenth century as 
a guide and an inspirer of ecclesiastical youth, and 
may be considered a model of lifelong devotion to 
all the sciences that befit an ecclesiastic- As early 
as 1722 he founded, and with some interruptions 
carried on for several years, an influential review, 
“ Parnassus Boicus, oder Neueroffnetor Musenberg’h 
An academy formed by him at Polling became in 
time the model on which was based the Academy of 
Sciences of Munich. He spent the years 173Il“3r> 
at Rome, whence he returned to Bavaria enriched 
with precious knowledge acquired by intense study 
in the libraries of the Eternal City and by intercourse 
with many learned men. Thenceforth he counted 
among his correspondents such scholars as Benedict 
XIII and Benedict XIV, Father Concina, Cardinals 
Leccari, Galli, Orsi, St. Alphonsus Liguori, and others. 
For a period of forty years his pen was never idle, 
and from it unceasingly poured forth learned volutties 
and brochures filled with rare and choice learning. 

It has been truly said that his seventy volumes, 
if distributed in an orderly collection, would resemble 
a general encyclopedia. As a philosopher, he is best 
known by his solid work “Philosophia Pollingana” 
(Augsburg, 1730) and by his Wolfiana Judicia do 
philosophi4 et Leibnitiana physic^'' (Frankfort, 1736). 
As a dogmatic theologian and Christian apologist ho 
won applause by his “ Demonstratio critica religionis 
eatholicse nova, modesta, facilis etc. (Venice, 1744), 
written to promote the reunion of the Protestant 
sects with the Catholic Church, and by his “De 
engine, progressu, valore et fructu indulgentiarum 
accurata notitia historica, dogmatica, critica^' 
(Augsburg, 1735). His most extensive work; “ Theo- 
logia eclectica, moralis et scholastica ”, published 
at Augsburg (1752) in four folio volumes, and later 
at Bologna (1753) in twenty-four octavo volumes, 
merited the honour of a revision by Benedict XIV. 
He wrote also “Theologia moralis inter rigorem ot 
laxitatem media” (AugSourg, 1239), “Ethica Chris- 
tiana” (Augsburg, 1758), and other moral treatises. 
St. Alphonsus Liguori admired his theological pru- 
dence, and Gii^ calls him a “ probabilista moderatus 
doctrine et sapientid clarus”; others (e. g. Toussaint) 
accuse him of an inclination to rigorism in practice. 
He translated into Latin the “ Dictionnaire des cas 
de conscience” of Pontas (Venice, 1733), but modi- 
fied its Galilean tone and rigoristic views. 

Of his canonical works the most important is his 
“Vetus Disciplina canonicorum et regularium” 
(Venice, 1748), “Elementa juris canonici veteris et 
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modemi*' ^Tlm, 1757), both valuable for their 
wealth of historical material. In the latter he de- 
fends ecclesiastical jurisdiction against the attacks 
of contemporary jurists and statesmen. The best 
known of his works is entitled ‘'De revelationibus, 
visionibus et apparitionibus privatis revise tutae ex 
Scripture, Conciliis, Sanctis Patribus aliisque optimis 
auctoribus collectse, explicatse atque exemplis illus- 
tratae” (Augsburg, 1744). It was directed against 
the ^'Mystic City of God”, the famous work of the 
Spanish Franciscan nun, Maria de Agreda, and 
brought him into conflict with several of her Fran- 
ciscan defenders- This learned scholar found time 
to prepare for the people a number of devotional 
works. His prayer-books, “Kurz und Gut” and 
'' Brevier eines guten Christen”, went through many 
editions. He also compiled select lives of the saints 
and wrote a German _ treatise (Venice, 1756) on the 
invocation of the saints, besides a smaller and a 
larger catechism. In the discussions waged during 
the first half of the eighteenth century concerning 
the authorship of the De Imitatione Christi ” 
Amort stood forth as an ardent supporter of the 
claims of Thomas k Kempis, though his seven works 
on the subject, praised for their '^rare learning and 
judicious temper”, failed to silence the Benedictine 
champions of Jean Gersen. The more important 
are: “Scutum Kempense” (Cologne, 1725); “Plena 
et succincta informatio de statu totius controversiae ” 
(Augsburg, 1725), and “Certitude moralis pro Th. 
Kempensi” (Ratisbon, 1764). On his portrait by 
Jungwirth was en^aved “ Litterarum maxime sacra- 
rum per Bavariam restaurator eximius”. The 
visitor to Bibermuhle may now contemplate a marble 
monument erected in honour of a theologian in whom 
industry, erudition, critical skill, and piety were 
united in a hi^h degree. 

De Feller, Biogr. Univ. (Paris, 1845), III, 45; Wester- 
MAYR, in Kirchenlex., I, 754-757; Toussaint, in Diet de 
thiol, cath., I, 1115-17; Hist, polit. Blotter, LXXVI, 107; 
Hurter, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1895), III, 201; Baader, 
Das gelehrte Bayern (Nuremberg, 1804), I, 20. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Amos. I. Name. — ^The third among the Minor 
Prophets of the Old Testament is called, in the 
Hebrew Text, “ 'Amos.” The spelling of his name 
is different from that of the name of Isaias's father, 
**'Amo 5 ”; whence Christian tradition has, for the 
most part, rightly distinguished between the two. 
The prophet's name, Amos, has been variously ex- 
plained, and its exact meaning is still a matter of 
conjecture. 

II. Life and Times, — According to the heading 
of his book (i, 1) Amos was a herdsman of Thecua, 
a village in the Southern Kingdom, twelve miles 
south of Jerusalem. Besides this humble avocation, 
he is also spoken of in vii, 14, as a simple dresser 
of sycamore-trees. Hence, as far as we know, there 
is no sufficient ground for the view of most Jewish 
interpreters that Amos was a wealthy man. Thecua 
was apparently a shepherd's town, and it was while 
following his flock in the 'wilderness of Juda, that, 
in the reigns of Ozias and Jeroboam, God called him 
for a special mission: “Go, prophesy to My people 
Israel” (vii, 15). In the eyes of the humble shep- 
herd this must have appeared a most difficult mis- 
sion. At the time when the call came to him, he 
was “not a prophet, nor the son of a prophet” 
(vii, 14), which implies that he had not yet entered 
upon the prophetical office, and even that he had 
not attended the schools wherein young men in 
training for a prophet's career bore the name of 
“the sons of a prophet”. 

Other reasons might well cause Amos to fear to 
accept the divine mission. He, a Southerner, was 
bidden to go to the Northern Kingdom, Israel, and 
carry to its people and its leaders a message of judg- 
ment to which, from theii* historical circumstances, 
I.— 28 


they were particularly ill-prepared to listen. Its 
ruler, Jeroboam II (c. 781-741 b. c.), had rapidly 
conquered Syria, Moab, and Ammon, and thereby 
extended his dominions from the source of the 
Orontes on the north to the Dead Sea on the south. 
The whole northern empire of Solomon thus practi- 
cally restored had enjoyed a long period of peace 
and security marked by a wonderful revival of 
artistic and commercial development. Samaria, its 
capital, had been adorned witn splendid and sub- 
stantial buildings; riches had been accumulated in 
abundance; comfort and luxury had reached their 
highest standard; so that the Northern Kingdom 
had attained a material prosperity unprecedented 
since the disruption of the empire of Solomon. Out- 
wardly, religion was also in a most flourishing con- 
dition. The sacrificial worship of the God of Israel 
was carried on with great pomp and general faith- 
fulness, and the long enjoyment of national pros- 
perity was popularly regarded as an undoubted token 
of the Lord's favour towards His people. It is true 
that public morals had gradually been infected 
by the vices which continued success and plenty 
too often bring in their train. Social corruption and 
the oppression of the poor and helpless were very 
prevalent. But these and similar marks of public 
degeneracy could be readily excused on the plea 
that they were the necessary accompaniments of 
a high degree of Oriental civilization. Again, reli- 
gion was debased in various ways. Many among 
the Israelites were satisfied with the mere offering 
of the sacrificial victims, regardless of the inward 
dispositions required for their worthy presentation 
to a thrice-holy God. Others availed themselves of 
the throngs which attended the sacred festivals 
to indulge in immoderate enjoyment and tumultuous 
revel^. Others again, carried away by the freer 
association with heathen peoples which resulted 
from conquest or from commercial intercourse, even 
went so far as to fuse with the Lord's worship that 
of pagan deities. Owing to men's natural tendency 
to be satisfied with the mechanical jjerformance of 
religious duties, and owing more particularly to the 
great proneness of the Hebrews of old to adopt the 
sensual rites of foreign cults, so long as they did not 
give up the worship of their own God, these irregu- 
larities in matters of religion did not appear ob- 
jectionable to the Israelites, all the more so because 
the Lord did not punish them for their conduct. 
Yet it was to that most prosperous people, thoroughly 
convinced that God was well-pleased with them, 
that Amos was sent to deliver a stern rebuke for all 
their misdeeds, and to announce in God’s name their 
forthcoming ruin and captivity (vii, 17). 

Amos’s mission to Irsael was but a temporary one. 
It extended apparently from two years before to a 
few years after an earthquake, the exact date of 
which is unknown (i, 1), It met with strong op- 
position, especially on the part of Amasias, the chief 
priest of the royal sanctuary in Bethel (vii, 10-13). 
How it came to an end is not known; for only late 
and untrustworthy legends tell of Amos's martyrdom 
under the ill-treatment of Amasias and his son. 
It is more probable that, in compliance with Ama- 
sias's threatening order (vii, 12), the prophet with- 
drew to Juda, where at leisure he arranged his 
oracles in their well-planned disposition. 

III. Analysis ’OF Prophetical Writing. — The 
book of Amos falls naturalljr into three parts. The 
first opens with a general title to the work, giving 
the author’s name and the general date of his minis- 
t^ (i, 1), and a text or motto in four poetical lines 
(i, 2), describing under a fine image the Lord’s power 
over Palestine. This part comprises the first two 
chapters, and is made up of a series of oracles against 
Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab, Juda, 
and, finally, Israel. Each oracle begins with the same 
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numerical formula: “For three crimes of Damascus 
[or Gaza, or Tjrre, etc., as the case may be], and 
for four, I will not revoke the doom’'; it next sets 
forth the chief indictment; and finally pronounces 
the penalty. The heathen nations are doomed not 
because of their ignorance of the true God, but 
because of their breaches of the elementary and 
unwritten laws of natural humanity and good faith. 
As regards Juda and Israel, they will share the same 
doom because, although they were especially cared 
for by the Lord who drew them out of Egypt, con- 
quered for them the land of Chanaan, and gave them 
propWs and Nazarites, yet they have committed 
the same crimes as their pagan neighbours. Israel 
is rebuked more at length than Juda, and its utter 
destruction is vividly described. 

The second part (chaps, iii-vi) consists of a 
series of addresses which expand the indictment 
and the sentence against Israel set forth in ii, 6-16. 
Amos's indictment bears (1) on the social disorders 
prevalent among the upper classes; (2) on the heart- 
less luxury and self-indulgence of the wealthy ladies 
of Samaria; (3) on the too great confidence of the 
Israelites at large in their mere external discharge 
of religious duties which can in no way secure them 
against the approaching doom. The sentence itself 
assumes the form of a dirge over the captivity which 
awaits the unrepenting transgressors, and the com- 
plete surrender of the country to the foreign 
enemy. 

The third section of the book (chaps. vii--ix, 86.), 
apart from the historical account of Amasias's o]^ 
position to Amos (vii, 10-17), and from a discourse 
(viii, 4-14) similar in tone and import to the ad- 
dresses contained in the second part of the prophecy, 
is wholly made up of visions of judgment against 
Israel. In the first two visions — the one of devour- 
ing locusts, and the other of consuming fire — the 
foretold destruction is stayed by divine interposi- 
tion; but in the third vision, that of a plumb-line, 
the destruction is permitted to become complete. 
The fourth vision, like the foregoing, is symbolical; 
a basket of summer fruit points to the speedy decay 
of Israel; while in the fifth and last the prophet 
beholds the Lord standing beside the altar and 
threatening the Northern Kingdom with a chastise- 
ment from which there is no escape. The book con- 
cludes with God’s solemn promise of the glorious 
restoration of the House of David, and of the won- 
derful prosperity of the purified nation (ix, 8c-15). 

III. Literary Features of the Book. — It is 
universally admitted at the present day that these 
contents are set forth in a style of ^'high literary 
merit”. This literary excellence might, indeed, at 
first sight appear in strange contrast with Amos's 
obscure birth and humble shepherd life. A closer 
study, however, of the prophet's writing and of the 
actual circumstances of its composition does away 
with that apparent contrast. Before Amos's time 
the Hebrew language had gradually passed through 
several stages of development, and had been culti- 
vated by several able writers. Again, it is not to be 
supposed that the prophecies of Amos were de- 
livered exactly as they are recorded. Throughout 
the book the topics are treated poetically, and many 
of its literary features are best accounted for by 
admitting that the prophet spared no time and labour 
to invest his oral utterances with their present 
elaborate form. ^ Finally, to associate inferior culture 
with the simplicity and relative poverty of pastoral 
life would be to mistake totally the conditions of 
Eastern society, ancient and modem. For among 
the Hebrews of old, as among the Arabs of the 
present day, the sum of book-learning was neces- 
sarily small, and proficiency in knowledge and 
oratory was chiefly dependent not on a professional 
education, but on a shrewd observation of men and 


things, a memory retentive of traditional lore, and 
the faculty of original thought. 

IV. Authorship anp Date. — Apart from a few 
recent critics, all scholars maintain the correctness 
of the traditional view which refers the book of 
Amos to the Judean prophet of that name. They 
rightly think that the judgments, sermons-, and 
visions which make up that sacred writing centre 
in a great message of doom to Israel. The con- 
tents read like a solemn denunciation of the in- 
curable wickedness of the Northern Kingdom, like 
a direct prediction of its impending ruin. The same 
scholars regard likewise the general style of the book, 
with its poetical form and striking simplicity, 
abruptness, etc., as proof that the work is a literary 
unit, the various parts of which should be traced 
back to one and the same mind, to the one and holy 
prophet, whose name and period of activity are given 
in the title to the prophecy, and whose authorship 
is repeatedly affirmed in the body of the book 
(cf. vii, 1, 2, 4, 5, 8; viii, 1, 2; ix, 1, etc.) To con- 
firm the traditional view of Jews and Christians in 
regard to authorship and date, the two following 
facts have also been brought forth: first, as was to 
be expected from a shepherd like Amos, the author 
of the prophecy uses throughout imagery drawn 
mainly from rural life (the wagon loaded with sheaves, 
the young lion in its den growling over its prey, the 
net springing up and entrapping the bird, the rem- 
nants of the sheep recovered by the shepherd out of 
the lion's mouth, cattle-driving, etc.); in the second 
place, there is a close agreement between the state of 
the Northern Kingdom under Jeroboam II, as de- 
scribed by Amos, and that of the same Kingdom as it 
is made known to us in the fourth book of Kings 
and the prophecy of Osee which is commonly ascribed 
to the same (the eighth) century b, c. It is true that 
Amos's authorship of numerous passages, and notably 
of ix, 8c-15, has been and is still seriously questioned 
by some leading critics. But in regard to most, if 
not indeed to all such passages, it may be confidently 
affirmed that the arguments against the authorship 
are not strictly conclusive. Besides, even though the 
later origin of all these passages should be conceded, 
the traditional view of the authorship and date of the 
book as a whole would not be materially impaired. 

V. Religious Teachings op Amos. — Two facts 
contribute to give to the religious doctrine of Amos 
a special importance. On the one hand, his prophe- 
cies are wellnigh universally regarded as authentic, 
and on the other, his work is probably the earliest 
prophetical writing which has como down to us. 
So that the book of Amos furnishes us with most 
valuable information concerning the beliefs of the 
eighth century b. c., and, in fact, concerning those 
. of some time before, since, in delivering the Divine 
message to his contemporaries, the prophet always 
takes for granted that they are already familiar 
with the truths to which he appeals. Amos teaches 
a most pure monotheism. Throughout his book 
there is not so much as a reference to other deities 
than the God of Israel. He often speaks of 'Hhe 
Lord of Hosts”, meaning thereby tnat God has 
untold forces and powers at His command^ in other 
words, that He is omnipotent. His descriptions of 
the Divine attributes snow that according to his 
naind God is the Creator and Ruler of all things 
in heaven and on earth; He governs the nations 
at large, as well as the heavenly bodies and the 
elements of nature; He is a personal and righteous 
God who punishes the crimes of all men, whether 
they belong to the heathen nations or to the chosen 
people. The prophet repeatedly inveighs against 
the false notions which his contemporaries had of 
God's relation to Israel. He does not deny that the 
Lord is their God in a special manner. But he 
argues that His benefits to them in the past, instead 
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of being a reason for them to indulge with security- 
in sins hateful to God’s holiness, really increase their 
guilt and must make them fear a severer penalty. 
He does not deny that sacrifices should be offered 
to the Divine Majesty; but he most emphatically 
declares that the mere outward offering of them is 
not pleasing to God and cannot placate His anger. 
On the day of the Lord, that is on the day of retribu- 
tion, Israelites who shall be found guilty of the same 
crimes as the heathen nations will be held to ac- 
count for them severely. It is true that Amos argues 
in a concrete manner with his contemporaries, and 
that consequently he does not formulate abstract 
principles. Nevertheless, his book is replete with 
truths which can never become superfluous or ob- 
solete. 

Finally, whatever view may be taken of the au- 
thorship of the concluding portion of the book of 
Amos (vii, 8c.- 15), the Messianic bearing of the 
passage will be readily admitted by all who believe 
in the existence of the supernatural. It may also 
be added that this Messianic prophecy is worded in 
a manner that offers no insuperable objection to the 
traditional view which regards Amos as its author. 

For reference to Introductions to the Old Testament, see 
Bibliography to Aggeus; recent Commentaries on Amos by 
Trochon (1886); Knabenbaueb (1886); Orelli (Eng. tr., 
1893); Fillion (1896); Driver (1898); Smith (1896); Mit- 
chell (2d ed., 1900); Nowack (2d ed., 1903); Marti (1903); 
Horton (1904). 

F. E. Gigot. 

Amovibility, a term applied to the condition of 
certain ecclesiastics in regard to their benefices or 
offices. While it is true that holders of so-called 
perpetual or irremovable dignities can in certain 
specified cases be deprived of their offices, yet the 
term ^^amovibility” is generally restricted to such 
as are removable at the will of the bishop. Such 
are most of the rectors of churches in the United 
States and England, as also in general and every- 
where those who have charge of succursal churches 
or are parish assistants. Under the head of remov- 
able dignitaries, canonists generally class also vicars- 
general, archdeacons, and rural deans. Such an office 
or benefice is designated manuale, as opposed to titulare 
or perpetuum. The interpretation of amovibility has 
caused considerable controversy. Many canonists 
have argued that because the possessor of an office 
holds it ad nutum, he can therefore be deprived of it 
without cause. Otherwise, they declare, the word 
amovibility would have no meaning. They note as 
exceptions, however, to this power of the bishop, cases 
in which he acts from open hatred, or injures the good 
name of the ecclesiastic, or damages the parish. 
Likewise, they say, if the person removed were not 
given another office, he could have recourse to a supe- 
rior authority, as this would be equivalent to injuring 
his good name. These canonists also add that the 
bishop would sin if he removed an ecclesiastic with- 
out cause, as his action would be without a proper 
motive, and because frequent changes are neces- 
sarily detrimental to churches. Other canonists 
seem to maintain for removable rectors (see Rector; 
Parish Priest) practically the same rights as to 
perpetuity, which are possessed by irremovable ec- 
clesiastics. Perhaps, however, the difference between 
these opinions is little more than verbal. Amovi- 
bility must not be confounded with arbitrary re- 
moval, which the Church has always condemned. 
It is opposed rather to the perpetual tenure of those 
benefices, for removal from which the canons require 
a cause expressly named in law and a formal canon- 
ical process or trial. But there may be other very 
grave causes that justify a removal besides those 
named in the canons. Nor does it follow that, be- 
cause a regular canonical process is not to be ob- 
served, all formalities are to be ne^ected in the 
removal of rectors who hold their office ad nutum 


episcopi; there are also extra-judicial forms which 
are practically equivalent to a canonical process. 

A removable rector is, therefore, one who may be 
removed without cause expressed in law, but not 
without a just cause; one who may be removed 
without canonical process, but not without certain 
prescribed formalities, which are really judicial, 
though “extra-judicial” as regards the canons. 
Since, however, removable ecclesiastics have no 
strict and perpetual right to their offices, any re- 
vocation made by the superior ad nutum is valid, 
though it might be gravely illicit and reversible. 
In such cases recourse may be had to a superior 
authority, although an ordinary appeal in the strict 
sense is barred. In the United States the method 
of procedure is laid down principally in the Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore (1866) and the Roman 
Instructions “Quamvis” of 1878 and “Cum Magno- 
pere” of 1884. 

Wernz, Jus. Deer., II (Rome, 1899); Smith, Elem. of 
Eccl. Law, I (New York, 1895); The New Procedure (New 
York, 1897); Craisson, Man. Jur. Can., I (Paris, 1889); 
Botnx, De Parocho (Paris, 1880). 

William Windsor Fanning. 

Amoy, The Vicariate Apostolic of, in China, 
created in 1883, and entrusted to the care of the 
Dominicans. It includes the island of Formosa, with 
neighbouring small islands. The native population is 
about 4,500,000, of which 2,000,000 are in Formosa. 
The Catholics number 3,930 (in Formosa 1,014). 
There are 11 European and 8 Chinese priests, 32 
churches or chapels, 3 orphanages, and 13 schools 
with 242 pupils. 

Battandier, Ann. j)ont. caih. (Paris, 1905), 344. 

Ampere, Andr^:-Marie, physicist and mathema- 
tician, b. 22 January, 1775, at Lyons, France; d. at 
Marseilles, 10 June, 1836. His father was a prosper- 
ous and educated merchant, his mother charitable 
and pious, while he himself combined the traits of 
both. The mathematical bent of his mind showed 
itself very early. Before he knew his letters and 
numbers he is said to have performed complex arith- 
metical computations by means of pebbles and beans. 
His childhood days were spent in the village of 
Poleymieux-les-Mont-d'Or, near Lyons. His father 
began to teach him Latin, but, on discovering the 
boy’s thirst for mathematical knowledge, he provided 
him with the necessary books. It was not long be- 
fore he had mastered the elements of his chosen 
study, so that his father was obliged to take the boy 
of eleven to the library at Lyons, where he asked for 
the works of Beniouilli and Euler. On being in- 
formed that these books were written in Latin, and 
that he would need a knowledge of the calculus, he 
resumed the study of the one and applied himself to 
that of the other, and at the end of a few weeks was 
able to take up the serious perusal of difficult treatises 
on applied mathematics. During the revolution his 
father returned to Lyons, in 1793, expecting to be 
safer in the city. After the siege, however, he fell a 
victim and was executed. This death was a great 
shock to the delicate, sensitive boy, who for more 
than a year was in a state bordering on idiocy. 
From this he was suddenly aroused by the reading of 
two works: J. J. Rousseau^s “Letters on Botany ” and 
Horace’s “Ode to Licinius ”, which led him to the im- 
mediate study of plants and of the classic poets. In 
1799 he married Julie Carron, who lived only five 
years longer, leaving a son who afterwards becarne a 
writer of great literary merit. Ampere was obliged 
to teach in order to support himself and family. At 
first he gave private lessons in Lyons; later, in 1801, 
he left his wife and child to take the chair of physics 
at the Ecole Centrale in Bourg. There he wrote the 
article that attracted the attention of Lalande and 
Delambre: “ Considerations surlatheorie ihathema- 
tique du jeu”. In this he attacks and solves the 
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problem of showing that the chances of the gambler 
are always against him. It is noted for its elegant and 
polished, though simple, application of the calculus 
of probabilities. The favourable appreciation of his 
work by men like Delambre resulted in his call to Lyons 
and later, in 1805, to the Ecole Polytechnique at Paris, 
where, in 1809, he rose to the position of Professor of 
Analysis, and was made Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, and where his work alternated between 
mathematics, physics, and metaphysics. He pub- 
lished a number of articles on calculus, on curves, 
and other purely mathematical topics, as well as on 
chemistry and light, and even on zoology. Ampere’s 
fame, however, rests on his remarkable work in 
electro-dynamics. It was on 11 September, 1820, 
that an academician, returning from Geneva, re- 
peated before the Academy the epoch-marking ex- 
periments of the Danish savant Oersted. A wire 
through which an electric current passes was shown 
to deflect a magnetic needle, causing it to place itself 
at right angles to the direction of the current. The 
connexion between electricity and magnetism was 
indicated by these experiments, and the foundation 
was laid for the science of electro-magnetics. Only 
a week later, on the 18th of the same month. Ampere 
demonstrated before the Academy another remarkable 
fact: the mutual attraction or repulsion of two parallel 
wires carrying currents, according as the currents are 
in the same or in opposite directions. This laid the 
foundation of the science of electro-dynamics. 

Ampere continued his experiments, published the 
results in 1822, and, finally, developed his ^'Mathe- 
matical Theory of the Phenomena of Electro-dyna- 
mics’^ in 1830. In 1821 he suggested an electric 
telegraph, using separate wires for every letter. His 
final work, published after his death, was the am- 
bitious "Essai sur la philosophie des sciences, ou 
exposition analytique d’une classification naturelle 
de toutes les connaissances humaines His predi- 
lection for philosophic, psychological, and metaphysi- 
cal speculation was veiy marked. His arduous task 
as teacher, together with the engrossing functions of 
a government official — ^he was Inspector-General of 
the University — prevented him from devoting him- 
self more to the work of the experimenter. He was 
a member of the Institute of France, the Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, the Academies 
of Berlin, Stockholm, Brussels, and Lisbon, and other 
scientific societies. In 1872 Madame Chevreux edited 
his "Journal and Correspondence In 1881 the 
Paris Conference of Electricians honoured his memory 
by naming the practical unit of electric current the 
amp^e. His religious life is interesting. He says 
that at eighteen years he found three culminating 
points in his life, his First Communion, the reading 
of Thomases "Eulogy of Descartes and the taking 
of the Bastille. His marriage to the pious Julie 
Carron was secretly performed by a priest, her family 
refusing to recognize the competency of the "con- 
stitutional" clergyman; this fact impressed him very 
deeply. On the day of his wife’s death he wrote 
two verses from the Psalms, and the prayer, "0 Lord, 
God of Mercy, unite me in Heaven with those whom 
you have permitted me to love on earth". Serious 
doubts harassed him at times, and made him very 
unhappy. Then he would take refuge in the read- 
ing of the Bible and the Fathers of the Church. 
"Doubt", he says in a letter to a friend, "is the 
greatest torment that a man suffers on earth ”. His 
death took place at Marseilles, in his sixty-second year. 

AMPisRB, Journal et correapondance (Paris, 1872); Saintb 
Bbuve and LittrA in Revm dea Deux Mondea (13 Feb., 1887); 
Rloge d’Amphre in Galirie dea contemporaina illuatrea, Vol. X, 
translation by Arago in the Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
InatituUon (Washmgton, 1872); Larthe-Menager, in Lea 
Contemporaina, IV (Paris); Galwby, Amphre’a Struggle with 
Dovht m The Catholic World, XXXVII, 418. 

William Fox. 


Amphibalum, See Chasuble. 

Amphilochius of Iconium, a Christian bishop of 
the fourth century, son of a Cappadocian family of 
distinction, b. perhaps at Caesarea, c. 339 or 340; 
d. probably some time between 394 and 403. His 
father was an eminent lawyer, and his mother Li via 
remarkable for gentleness and wisdom. He was 
probably first cousin to Gregory of Nazianzus, and 
was brought up in the peculiarly religious atmos- 
phere of the Christian aristocracy of his native 
province. He studied for the bar, practised at 
Constantinople, but soon retired to lead a religious 
life in the vicinity of his friend and relative, the 
"theologian" of Nazianzus. He was soon drawn 
within the circle of St. Basil’s influence, and seems 
to have been for a while a member of the Christian 
"City of the Poor" that Basil had built at Caesarea. 
Early in 374 he was bishop of the important see of 
Iconium, probably placed there by Basil, whom ho 
continued to aid in Cappadocian ecclesiastical affairs 
until Basil’s death (379). Thenceforth he remained 
in close relations with Gregoiy of Nazianzus, and 
accompanied him to the Synod of Constantinople 
(381), where St. Jerome met and conversed with him 
(De Vir. 111., c. 133). In the history of theology ho 
occupies a place of prominence for his defence of the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit against the Macedonians 
(q. V.). It was to him that St. Basil dedicated his 
work "On the Holy Spirit’’. He wrote a similar 
work, now lost. We know, however, that ho read 
it to St. Jerome on the occasion of their meeting at 
Constantinople- His attitude towards Arianism is 
illustrated by the well-known anecdote concerning 
his audience with Theodosius and his son Arcadius. 
When the Emperor rebuked him for ignoring the 
presence of his son, he reminded him that the I^ord 
of the universe abhorreth those who are ungrateful 
towards His Son, their Saviour and Benefactor. He 
was very energetic against the Messalians (q. v.), and 
contributed to the extirpation of that heresy. His 
contemporaries rated him very high as a theologian 
and a scholarly writer. Not to speak of his ad- 
mirers and friends already mentioned, St. Jeromo 
says (Ep. 70) of the Cappadocian triad (Basil, 
Gregory, and Amphilochius) that "they cram their 
books with the lessons and sentences of the philoso- 
phers to such an extent that you cannot tell which 
you ought to admire most in them, their secular 
erudition or their scriptural knowledge". In the 
next generation Theodoret described him in veiy 
flattering terms (Hist. Eccl., IV, x; V, xvi), and ho is 
quoted hj councils as late as 787. His only gentiino 
extant work is, according to Bardenhowor (Pa- 
trologie, p. 249), the "Epistola Synodica", a letter 
against the Macedonian heresy in the name of the 
bishops of Lycaonia, and probably addressed to tlie 
bishops of Lycia (Goldhom, S. Basil., 0pp. Sel. 
Dogm., 630-635). The spurious "Iambics to Se- 
leucus" offer an early and important catalogue of 
the canonical writings; other spurious fragments, 
current under his name, are taken from scriptural 
discourses, dogmatic letters and controversial writ- 
ings (P. G., XXXIX, 13-130). 

Fesslbr-Jungmann, Inatit. Fatrolog., I, 600-604; Light- 
foot in Diet, of Christ, Biogr,, I, 103--107, 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Amphilochius of Sida (Sinn), in Pamphylia, a 
bishop of the first half of the fifth century, member 
of the Council of Ephesus (431) , where he vigorously 
opposed the Messalians and subscribed to trie con- 
demnation and deposition of Nestorius. He does 
not seem to have been equally firm at a later period. 
Even if he did not assist at the "Robber Council" 
of Ephesus (449), he showed great synmathy for 
Dioscorus of Alexandria at the Council of Chalcedon, 
and consented with reluctance to his condemnation. 
He subscribed to the "tomus" of Pope Leo, and the 
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canons of Chalcedon, although later he wrote to 
the Emperor Leo (458) that he did not acknowledge 
the authority of that council. Photius quotes^ (Bibl. 
Cod., 230) Eulogius of Alexandria (579-607) in evi- 
dence of a later acceptance and subscription by 
Amphilochius. Only one brief letter-fragment has 
reached us (P. G., LXXVII, 1515-16). 

Lightfoot in DicU of Christ. Biogr., I, 107. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Amphorae, vessels generally made of clay, and 
furnished wdth ears or handles. Amphorae w^ere used 
for various purposes, but especially for holding wdne. 
Several monuments of the catacomb of St. Calixtus 
contain representations of amphorae. A fragment 
of one of these represents a boat with sails attached 
to a trident, and a cargo consisting of twm amphorae; 
on the prow a dove is perched, wdth the usual olive 
branch. A fresco also, of the catacomb of Pontianus, 
represents a boatman on the Tiber with a cargo of 
amphorae. Both representations evidently allude to 
the calling of the (leceased; the dove in the former 
case with the branch of olive is a symbol expressing 
the belief that the deceased was already in possession 


hoi^e given to Father Anselm Bolton by Lady Anne 
Fairfax. This house was taken over by Dr. Brewer, 
President of the Congregation, 30 July, 1802. The 
community, since leaving Dieulouard in Lorraine, 
wLere its members had joined with Spanish and 
Cassinese Benedictines to form the monastery of 
St. Lawrence, had been successively at Acton Bur- 
nell, Tranmere, Scholes, Vernon Hall, and Parbold 
Hall, under its superior Dr. Marsh. On its migra- 
tion to Ampleforth Lodge, Dr. Marsh remained at 
Parbold and Father Appleton was elected the first 
prior of the new monastery. Shortly afterwards 
Parbold was broken up and the boys of the school 
there transferred to Ampleforth. The priory was 
erected into an abbey, in 1890, by the Bull ''Diu 
quidem’^; and has an important and flourishing col- 
lege attached to it. The Bishop of Newport, Dr. Hed- 
ley, is one of the most distinguished of its alumni, as 
well as its present superior. Abbot Smith. The mon- 
astery was finished in 1897. “It is”, says Almond 
“a tall, spacious building of four stories and a base- 
ment, joined to the old monastery by a cloister. It 
is of great architectural beauty. The whole of the 
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of everlasting peace. Fragments of amphorae have 
been found in the catacombs, one of which, now in the 
Lateran museum, is inscribed with the words: “Vivas 
in Deo ’ \ The handle of an amphora in the Kircherian 
Museum at Rome has the monogram of Christ. The 
same monogram, engraved between two palms, ap- 
pears on the neck of an amphora discovered in 
excavations on the Via Nazionale, at Rome. Alto- 
gether about sixty of these utensils have been found 
inscribed with emblems peculiar to the Christians. 
A few of the most interesting of this category, con- 
taining the monogram, belong to the collection of 
amphorsc found in the cellar of the house of SS. John 
and Paul on the Coelian. 

Xeclercq in Diet. d’archSol. chrSt. et de lU., I, 1682-1712. 

Maurice M. Hassett. 

Ampleforth, The Abbey of, in the County of York- 
shire, England, belongs to the English Congregation 
of Benedictines and has a lineal continuity with the 
pre-Reformation abbey of Westminster through 
Father Sebert Buckley, last surviving monk of that 
community. The present abbey was founded in a 


basement is taken up by the monastic library, con- 
sisting of some 30,000 volumes, many of them of 
extreme rarity. The refectory, lecture halls, and the 
abbot’s rooms are on the first floor; above are the 
cells of the monks, forty-eight in aU. The public 
rooms are on the scale of the larger abbeys of pre- 
Reformation times”. According to the En^ish 
“Catholic Directory” for 1906, there are fifteen 
priests in the abbey; but there are a number of 
dependent missions served by monks of the com- 
munity. The titular abbacies of Westminster and 
York and the Cathedral priories of Durham, Worces- 
ter, Chester, and Rochester are attached to the 
abbey. 

Almond, The History of Ampleforth Abbey. 

Francis Aveling. 

Ampullae. — ^Among the smaller objects discovered 
in the catacombs are a number of fragments of ves- 
sels ordinarily used for domestic purposes. Some of 
these fragments are, probably, portions of the drink- 
ing cups used in the celebration of the funeral agape y 
or banquet, while others again are the remains of 
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vases which contained the unguents that the Chris- 
tians, like the Jews and the pagans, often interred 
with the dead. A third class of vessels, ordinarily 
referred to as blood-ampullge, has been the subject 
of considerable speculation by archaeologists. Por- 
tions of these vessels have been found in the cement 
employed to enclose certain graves in the catacombs. 
Their peculiarity consists in the sediment of dark 
red colour they contain, from which they derive the 
name, blood-ampullae, on the theory that the sedi- 
ment is the remains of the blood of a martyr. This 
theory was for a time rather generally accepted, and 
the presence of a blood-vase was regarded as one 
of the marks of a martyr’s tomb. Martigny, how- 
ever, in the second edition of his ''Diet, des _an- 
tiquit^s chretiennes” (Paris, 1877), expressed him- 
self as dissatisfied with the proofs put forward by 
its supporters. Professor Kraus, also, in a work de- 
voted to this subject, pronounced against the un- 
conditional acceptance of the blood theory. The 
reasons for this conclusion are as follows: (1) the 
so-called blood-ampullae have been found on tombs 
of the latter half of the fourth century, a time when 
the era of persecution was long over; (2) the mono- 
gram of Christ, which in practically all cases indi- 
cates the age of Constantine, is frequently repre- 
sented on tombs containing blood-ampullse; (3) a 
fifth of the tombs with ampulhe of this class contained 
the remains of children under seven, and it is difficult 
to admit that so large a proportion of martyrs were 
mere infants; (4) a chemical analysis made at Green- 
wich of the contents of sixty ampullae has shown 
that the sediment contains a quantity of oxide of 
iron twenty, or more, times greater than would have 
existed in blood. 

These results of later investigation are wholly neg- 
ative, and the theories advanced in place of that 
formerly accepted are by no means satisfactory. 
Kraus regards vessels of this class as having been, 
as a rule, receptacles for holy water; in six instances, 
however, he thinks it probable that they contained 
blood., The feollandist Victor De Buck conjectures 
that the wine left after the celebration of Mass was 
placed in them, but this view is not borne out by 
the Greenwich analysis. Leclercq concludes his re- 
searches in this matter by calling attention to the 
fact that ampullae have been found on Jewish tombs 
fastened in the same way as in the Christian ceme- 
teries, in the catacombs of the Vigna Randanini and 
the Via Labicana. In relation to this subject two 
decisions of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 'are of 
interest. The first of them, given 10 April, 1668, 
states that the palm on a tomb, and the blood-vase 
(vas illorum sanguine tinctum) are evidences of a 
martyr’s grave. The second decision, dated 10 De- 
cember, 1863, is formulated in substantially the same 
terms (Phialce .... sanguine tinctee) . These decrees 
require no modification, even at the present time; 
but it is now necessary to determine by chemical 
analysis whether the content of a vase is really blood 
or not. The term ampulla was applied also to the 
vessels of terra-cotta, metal, or glass in which the holy 
oils were kept (Optat. Mil., Contra Donatist., II, 19; 
ampulla chrismatis). The "Sainte Ampoulle’^ used 
at the consecration of the kings of France in, the 
Cathedral of Reims was an object of great rever- 
ence in medieval France (see Reims), and was pop- 
ularly believed to have been brought from Heaven 
by a dove at the baptism of Clovis (496). In the 
Cathedral of Monza are preserved several of the ani- 
pullse sent to Queen Theodolinda by Pope Gregory 
the Great; th^ contained oil from the tombs or the 
most famous Roman martyra. This custom of ob- 
taining ampullse filled with oil from the lamps at the 
shrines of martyrs was generally observed in the 
Middle Ages; those from the tomb of St. Mennas in 
brought to Europe by pilgrims, are especially 


numerous. Ampullse usually bore the image or sym- 
bols of the saint from whose tomb the oil was ob- 
tained. 

Kraus, Die Blutampullen der roem. Katakomhen (Frank- 
fort, 1868); Leclercq in Diet, d'arch. chret. I, 1747-78. 

Maurice M, Hassett. 

Ampurias (or Castelsardo and Tempio), The 
Diocese of. — An Italian diocese in Sardinia, suf- 
fragan of Sassari. The Right Rev. Antonio Maria 
Contini, b. 6 Nov., 1839, was appointed Bishop of 
Ogliastra, 26 Sept., 1882, and transferred to this dio- 
cese, 16 Jan., 1893. Ampurias was erected in 1113; 
Civit^, now Tempio, in 304 by St. Simplicius. Civitd, 
was united to Ampurias by Julias II in 1506. Later 
the see was transferred to Terranuova. Gregory XVI 
suppressed the cathedral there by the Bull " Quamvis 
aqua”, 26 Aug., 1839, and raised the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, in Tempio, to a cathedral, unit- 
ing Tempio and Ampurias, so that one bishop should 
govern both. The see was vacant from 1854 to 
1871. Ampurias, or Castelsardo, has 11,200 Catho- 
lics, 8 parishes, 25 secular priests, 5 seminarists, 34 
churches or chapels. Tempio has 26,200 Catholics, 
17 parishes, 44 secular priests, 6 seminarists, 71 
churches or chapels. 

Battandier, Ann. pont, cath. (1906): Gams, Series episc. 
Ecdeaice caihol. (Ratisbon, 1873); Martini, Storia ecclea. 
della Sardinia (Cagliari, 1839), IV, 349. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Amra, The name of certain ancient Irish elegies 
or panegyrics on native saints. The most famous 
of these which have reached us is known as the Amra 
of Coluimb Cille (Columbkille). It was printed with 
a translation by O’Beirne Crowe in 1871 from the im- 
perfect text in the Ijeadhar na h’Uidhre: also in his 
edition of the " Liber Hj^norum ” bj?* Proifessor Atkin- 
son, and in his "Goidelica” Whitley Stokes, from 
an imperfect text in Trinity (Jollege, Dublin. These 
editions may, however, be considered as superseded 
by the Bodleian text (Rawlinson B. 502) edited, with 
a translation, for the first time (Rev. Celt., vols. XX- 
XXI) by Stokes. According to the traditional ac- 
count this eulogy was composed about the year 575 
by Dalian Mac Forgaill, the chief ollamh of that 
time, in gratitude for the services of St. Columbkille 
in saving the bards from expulsion at the great 
assembly of Druim Cetta in that year. "The Amra 
is not”, says Stokes, "as Professor Atkinson sup- 
posed, a fraghient which indicates great antiquity,” 
Strachan, however, on linguistic grounds, assigns it in 
its present form to about the year 800 (ReV, Celt., 
XVlI, 14). Stokes, too, seems to favour this view 
(ibid., XX, 16). But linguistic grounds are a some- 
what unstable foundation, and Strachan adds "per- 
haps something more may be learned from a pro- 
longed study of this and other such as the Amra 
Senain and the Amra Conroi.” Dalian was the 
author of the former, "held in great repute”, says 
Colgan, "on account of its gracefulness”, and also of 
another Amra on Conall of Ineskeel in Donegal, 
with whom he was buried in one grave, 

Douglab Hyde, A lAterary History of Ireland (New York, 
1899), 405, 400. 

Arthur Ua Clerigh. 

Amrah. — Central Syria has preserved for us an 
unequalled series of Christian monuments. From 
an early period, the insecurity of a land overrun, 
at intervals, by armies or by brigands, has driven 
the inlaabitants away from a soil, the venr fertility 
of which has made it the prey of armed nomads. 
The scarcity of wood suggested to architects the 
possibility of a form of construction in which stone 
alone should be used, and blocks, placed with won- 
derful skill and science, should obviate the need of 
woodwork. This, indeed, explains the long endur- 
ance of buildings which have suffered little at the 
hands of time and not much more from earthquakes. 
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The Syrian houses in the region of Hauran were 
inhabited; from the third centuiy to the seventh, 
by the upper and middle classes of the population. 
A house of this kind in perfect preservation is still 
to be seen at Amrah. It is a huge dwelling built 
round three sides of a courtyard. The chief room 
is a great hall running to the height of two stories. 
Each of the bedrooms on the ground floor, which were 
three in number, had a kind of small dais covered 
by a highly ornamented, semicircular canopy, and 
forming an alcove. A closet, adjoining the room, 
had cupboards all round it, taken out of the 
thickness of the walls, and divided by slabs of 
stone. 

The house at Amrah had a story whicl^ was reached 
by an exterior staircase. The floor, which serves as 
ceiling to the ground floor, is made of flagstones 
resting on arches or on corbels fastened to the Wall, 
and the stone doors turn on stone hinges. In this 
house, as in other Syrian houses, a large, central 
hall was the most honourable part of the dwelling, 
where family meetings were held, and the stranger 
who was allowed to enter it was as greatly favoured 
as the guest whom a Roman admitted to his fire- 
side. At the present day this house has found care- 
takers among the natives themselves. It was found 
suitable for a quick and inexpensive fitting-up, and 
the sheikh of the village of Douma has made it his 
home. The women and children (the harem) live 
exclusively in the upper story, the sheikh’s admin- 
istrative functions are carried on in the ground- 
floor rooms, while the great hall has been kept for 
its ancient uses. 

VoGufj, Syne Centrale (Paris, 1865); de Beylie, Uhahita- 
tion byzantine (Paris, 1902). 

H. Leclekcq. 

Amraphel, King of Sennaar (Shinar), or Baby- 
lonia, one of the four Mesopotamian kings — the 
other three being Arioch, King of Pontus (Ellasar); 
Chodorlahomor, Kii^ of Elam, and Thadal (Tedal), 
King of Nations (Goyim) — who, according to the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis, jointly invaded 
Chanaan and defeated the five kings of the Plains, 
capturing Lot and his family, together with a rich 
booty. On their way home they were assailed and 
routed in a single night by Abraham and his 318 men 
in the vale of Save (Siddim), near the Dead Sea. 
Among the rescued prisoners were Lot and his 
family. Abraham, furthermore, while on his way 
back from his victorious attack, was met by Melchise- 
dech, the High-Priest of El-Elion, at Jerusalem, who 
celebrated Abraham’s victory by a thanksgiving 
offering of bread and wine, taking from him, as his 
sacerdotal share, the tenth part of the booty. To 
Biblical scholars and theolo^ans the personality of 
Amraphel is of considerable interest, owing to the 
fact that he has been long ago identified by the 
majority of Assyriologists and Biblical critics with 
the great Babylonian king, Hammurabi, the sixth 
monarch of the first Babylonian dynasty, who reigned 
about 2250 b. c. This ruler’s famous Code of Laws, 
the oldest code of laws in the world, was discovered 
in 1901-2, in Susa, the ancient capital of Elam, by 
the French archaeological expedition, and was for the 
first time deciphered and translated by the French 
Dominican scholar. Father Scheil, of Paris. 

The identity of Amraphel and Hammurabi is now 
unanimously accepted by Assyriologists and Biblical 
critics. Phonetically, the two names are identical. 
The variants of the second form are Ammi-rabi, 
Am mu rapi, and Hammum-rabi, etc. Hammu, or 
Ammu, was in aU probability the name of a god, as 
it is found in many compound names such as Sumu- 
hammu, Jasdi-hammu, and Zimri-hammu. The ele- 
ment rahi is very common in Babylonia, and it 
means “great”; the full name, consequently, means 
“The god Ammu is great”, on the same analogy as 


names like Sin-rabi, Samas-rabi, and many others. 
According to Dr. Lindle, followed by Sayce’ and 
others, the name was also pronounced Ammurabi, and, 
as Dr. Pinches was the first to point out, the form 
Ammu-rapi is also met with by the side of Hammu- 
rabi, and like many of the Babylonian kings of that 
period he was deified, being addressed as ilu-Ammu- 
rabi or Ammurahi-ilu, i. e. “Ammurabi the god”, 
Uu being the equivalent of the Hebrew El, which 
means “god”. Now Ammurabi-Uu or Ammurapilu 
is letter for letter the Amraphel, or Amrapel, of Gene- 
sis. According to another hypothesis, suggested 
by Dr. Husing, the Z at the end of the form 
“Amraphel” is superfluous, for he would join it to 
the next word, and read: “And it came to pass in the 
days of Amraphel, as Arioch king of Ellasar was over 
Shinar, that Chodoriahomer ...” Another, and 
according to Dr. Pinches perhaps more likely, ex- 
planation is that this additional letter Z is due to 
a faulty reading of a variant writing of the name, 
with a polyphonous character having the value of 
pil, as well as bi, which form may, in fact, still be 
lound. But whichever hypothesis we adopt, the 
identity of Amraphel and Hammurabi is phonetically 
beyond dispute. 

The political situation presupposed in Gen., xiv, 
reflects, furthermore, with a remarkable degree of 
probability, the condition of the times of Hammu- 
rabi’s reign. The leader of the force and the suzerain 
to whom the Chanaanitish princes were subject, was 
a king of Elam. Elam, therefore, must have been 
the predominant power at the time, and the Baby- 
lonian king must have been its vassal. The narra- 
tive, nevertheless, is dated in the reign of the Baby- 
lonian king, and not in that of the King of Elam, 
and it is to the reign of the Babylonian king that 
the events described in it are attached. Babylonia, 
however, was not a' united country; there was an- 
other king, Arioch of Ellasar, who divided with the 
Anraphel of Sennaar the government of it, and, like 
Amraphel, acknowledged the supremacy of Elam. 
Finally, the “nations” (goyim), whoever they were, 
were also subject to Elam, as well as the distant 
province of Chanaan. If we turn our glance to the 
political condition of Hammurabi’s times and period, 
we shall find that the contemporary monuments of 
Babylonia are in perfect accord with the situation 
presupposed by Gen., xiv. 

OussANi in New York Review CAug.*-Sept., 1906), 204-243, 
with full bibliography. 

Gabriel Oussani. 

Amsterdam, the capital, and second residential 
city of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, lies, in a 
semi-circle, on the Ij (Wye), the southwestern part 
of the Zuidersee, at the mouth of the Amstel, and 
is joined to the North Sea by the Nordseck Canal, 
constructed between 1865 and 1879. An estimate m 
1899 gave the population as 510,853, with 120,701 
Catholics and 59,060 Jews; that of 1906 gives a total 
of 548,000, with over 122,000 Catholics. 

The origin of the city dates from the year 1204, 
when Gijsbrecht II, Lord of the Amstel, built a 
fortress on this spot. A considerable settlement 
soon grew up around it, which, in 1296, came into 
the possession of the Count of Holland. In 1301, it 
was raised to the rank of a city, and grew prosperous 
through the influx of large numbers of merchants 
from Brabant and Flanders. The Church life, also, 
of the city developed on a large scale; at the end of 
the fifteenth century there were more than twenty 
monasteries in it, only one of which, however, the 
B«§guinage, has survived the storm of the Reforma- 
tion in its original form. Of the churches and 
chapels, the so-called “Holy Room” is the most 
famous, as the scene of a great sacramental miracle, 
the “Miracle of Amsterdam”. It was a place re- 
sorted to by countless pilgrims, among others by 
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the Emperor Maximilian, and the street which led 
to it is still known as the “Holy Way”. 

The Reformation found an early entrance into 
Amsterdam. In 1535 occurred the bloody rising 
of the Anabaptists, and in 1566 the destruction 
of holy images. The city long remained true, how- 
ever, to the Catholic cause, despite the lapse of the 
Netherlands into apostasy. It was only in 1578 
that the Calvinists gained the upper hand, drove 
out the officials who were loyal to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, and, in 1579, joined the Utrecht Union, 
which stif)ulated in its fourteenth article that no 
other public exercise of religion except the reformed 
should be allowed. The city authorities of Ani' 
sterdam, however, were, in the interests of their 
trade with Catholic nations, more tolerant in the 
enforcement of this regulation than most of the 
cities of the Netherlan(&. Certain orders, such as 
the Franciscans and the Jesuits, were able, in conse- 
quence of the prevailing toleration, to remain there 
for a long time, practically unmolested, and even, in 


offices of State. Negotiations were, indeed, opened 
at Rome for the conclusion of a Concordat, and 
Arnsterdam was to have been made a bishopric, 
but the Calvinistic-Orangist party w^ere able to 
prevent the execution of the Concordat. The situa- 
tion, however, improved under William II. The 
new Constitution of 1848_ brought the Catholics 
complete liberty, and equality with the Protestants, 
while the year 1853 witnessed the restoration of the 
Catholic hierarchy, by which Amsterdam became a 
deanery subject to the Diocese of Haarlem. Catho- 
lic progress has kept pace since then with that of the 
city, which has once more risen to be the chief 
mercantile city of the Netherlands and one of the 
most important in Europe. The^ Catholics, who, 
in 1817, were 44,000, had risen, in 1865, to over 
68 , 000 . 

Amsterdam has eighteen Catholic parishes; the 
most important churches being: the Rornanesque 
Byzantine church of St. Nicholas, with its three 
towers; the Gothic churches of the Most Sacred 
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the plague which raged in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, openly to administer the consolations 
of religion to the Catholic faithful. Amsterdam, in- 
deed, was at this period rising to the position of the 
first trading city of the world, a rise due to the fall 
of Antwerp in 1585, the blockade of the mouths of 
the Scheldt, and a series of glorious battles with 
England. The city became, on the contrary, less 
tolerant under the influence of the Jansenists. In 
1660 the public exercise of the Catholic religion was 
forbidden, on which account the churches dating from 
that period have the outward apipearance of private 
houses. The religious houses which still existed in 
1708 were done away with, and their churches closed. 

It was not until the end of the eighteenth century 
that Catholics gained any considerable measure of 
religious liberty, which was chiefly due to the found- 
ing by Napoleon of the Kingdom of HoUand, of 
which Amsterdam became the capital, 1808-10. 
The fall of the Napoleonic dynasty and the accession 
of William I meant the practical cessation of this 
liberty, and Catholics were debarred from all the 


Heart of Jesus and of Our Lady of the Immaculate 
Conception; the church of St. Willibrord, with its 
seven towers, the largest in the country; and the 
Jesuit Church of St. Francis Xavier, on the Krijt- 
berg. The following orders of men have houses in 
Amsterdam: the Jesuits, who also conduct a classical 
college; the Franciscans, Dominicans, Redemp- 
torists, Augustinians, and Brothers of Mercy; of 
women, among others, the B4guines, whose convent 
dates from the fourteenth century; the Franciscan 
Sisters, Sisters of Our Lady of TillDurg, Dominican 
Sisters, Sisters of St. Charles Borromeo, Daughters 
of Ma^ and Joseph, and others. The most noted 
Catholic benevolent institutions are the orphanage 
for boys and girls, the St. Bernard's almshouse for 
old men and women; that of St. Nicholas, for girls; 
of St. Aloysius, for abandoned orphans, “Our Dear 
Lady's Hospice" (hospital and polyclinic); a second 
hospital, the Catholic Juniorate for the Diocese of 
Haarlem, St. James's almshouse for old people, etc. 
The following Catholic societies should also be men- 
tioned: the Netherlands Catholic People's Union, 
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St. Josephus Journeymen’s Union, the Saint Vincent’s 
Society, the Catholic Guild (for master-workmen), 
the Faith and Science” Union, w^hich possesses a 
library of over 4,000 volumes; the St. Hubert’s 
Society, which supports a home for girls, the St. 
Willi brord’s Society, for the distribution of good 
books, etc. Amsterdam has three Catholic daily 
papers, and, among her famous Catholic citizens, 
we may name Holland’s greatest poet, Vondel; in 
later times. Father Roothan, General of the Society 
of Jesus from 1829 to 1853; the poet and historian 
Alberdingk Thijm, and the architect Cuypers. 

Wagenaar, Amsterdamsche geschiedenisaen (Amsterdam, 
1761-94); Van der Vyver, Geschiedkundtge heschri^mng der 
stad Amsterdam (ibid., 1844); Witkamp, Amsterdam in 
schetsen (ibid., 1859-63); Ter Gouv, Amstelodamia (ibid., 
1880-91); Neerlandia Catholxca (issued by the Bishops of 
the Netherlands, Utrecht, 1888; with an Appendix: Amstelo- 
damun Sacrum, 1-54); Bredius and others, Amsterdam %n 
de zeventiende eeuw (The Hague, 1897-1900); Allard, De 
Sint Franciscvs Xaverius-Kerh of de Krijtherg te Amsterdam 
(2d ed., Amsterdam, 1904); Het Jaarbockje van Alberdingk 
TAijw -(annual). 

Joseph Lins. 

Amula. See Am.4. 

Amulet (Gr., <pv\aKT‘!^piov; Lat., amuleta), an ob- 
ject generally inscribed with mysterious formulae 
and used by pagans as a protection against various 
maladies, as well as witchcraft. Pliny (XXIX, 4, 19) 
is the earliest writer who mentions amulets (venefid- 
orum amuleta). The derivation of the word is doubt- 
ful, but it probably comes from the Arabic hamala, 
“to carry”, amulets being borne on the person. The 
Oriental peoples were especially addicted to super- 
stitious practices, and with their absorption into the 
Roman Empire the use of amulets became equally 
common in the West. Following the example of 
Moses,, who sought to turn the minds of the Jews from 
the superstitious emblems to which they were ac- 
customed in Egypt, by substituting for them symbols 
of an elevating character, the Church, while forbid- 
^ng amulets, permitted the use of emblems which 
would remind the bearers of some doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. Thus St. Clement of Alexandria (Paed., 
Ill, 3) recommended the use of such symbols as the 
fish, the dove, and the anchor on seals and rings. 
A devotional medal of lead, attributed to the fourth 
century, represents a martyr extended on a gridiron; 
one of the fifth or sixth century bears the monogram 
of Christ and a cross between the letters A and Cl; 
while a third represents the sacrifice of Abraham, and 
on the reverse a father offering his son before the 
confessio of a martyr. Pope St. Gregory the Great 
sent the Lombard queen, Theodolinda, on the occa- 
sion of the birth of her son, two phylacteria, one of 
which contained a fragment of the wood of the True 
Cross, the other a sentence of the Gospel. The 
custom of carrying portions of the Sacred Scriptures 
as phylacteries is mentioned by St. Jerome and 
St. Jorm Chrysostom (St. Jerome, in Matt., iv, 24; 
St. John Chrys., in Matt., hom., 73). But, es- 
pecially from the fourth century, when imperial 
favour brought large numbers into the Church, 
superstitious abuses in the use of devotional emblems 
became so common that the ecclesiastical authorities 
were obliged frequently to inveigh against the use of 
amulets. The Council of Laodicea (latter half of 
fourth century) prohibited ecclesiastics from mak- 
ing amulets and made the penalty for wearing them 
excommunication (canon 36). St. John Chrysostom, 
preaching at Ajitioch, denounced as a species of 
idolatry the wearing of amulets, which seems to have 
been common among his auditors. St. Augustine 
also denounced the numerous charlatans who dis- 
ensed charms, and a collection of canons made by 
t. Caesarius of Arles (d. 542), formerly supposed to 
have been canons of the Fourth Council of Carthage, 
imposed the penalty of excommimication on those 
who patronized augurs (can. 89; see Hefele, Con- 


ciliengesch., II, 76). From one of the sermons 
(P. L., XXXIX, 2272) of St. Caesarius it appears that 
the dispensing of amulets was a regular profession; 
each disease had its appropriate amulet. These and 
similar superstitious practices survived to some ex- 
tent, in one form or another, through the Middle Ages, 
and their suppression has always been a difficulty 
with which the Church has had to cope. The most 
ancient Christian amulet known, from Beirut, is 
attributed to the second century. It is made of gold 
and has a ring by which it was attached to the neck. 
The inscription on it, which is of more than ordinary 
interest, reads: exorcise thee, Satan (O cross 

purify me) in the name of the Lord the living God, 
that thou mayest never leave thy abode. Pro- 
nounced in the house of her whom I have anointed”. 
Leclercq sees in this invocation proofs (1) of belief 
in the virtue of the sign of the cross to put demons 
to flight, (2) of the conferring of extreme unction, 
(3) and of the use of exorcisms”, whereof we have 
here a formula. A favourite Christian amulet in the 
Orient during the fourth and fifth centuries bore on 
one side the image of Alexander the Great. St. John 
Chrysostom, in one of his Antioch instructions 
(Ad Illumin., Cat., II, 5), censures the use by 
Christians of amulets with the portrait of the Mace- 
donian conqueror. Several amulets of this class, 
in the Cabinet of Medals at Paris, show, on one side, 
Alexander in the character of Hercules, and, on the 
other, a she-ass with her foal, a scorpion, and the 
name of Jesus Christ. An amulet in the Vatican 
Library with the picture of Alexander, bears on the 
reverse the monopam of Our Lord. Marne nails, 
also, with inscriptions were interred with the dead; 
one of them for Christian use has the legend “ter 
dico, ter incanto, in signv Deo et signv Salomonis et 
signv de nostr4 Art(e) mix”. The Gnostics were 
especially notable for their employment of amulets; 
the names found most frequently in their invocations 
are Adonai, Sabaoth, Jao, Michael, Raphael, Souriel 
(Uriel), and Gabriel. 

Leclercq in Diet, d’arch. chriL (Paris, 1905), I, 1783- 
1859; Kraus, Realencykbpddie (Freiburg, 1882), I, 49-51; 
Plumrtrb m Diet. Christ. Antig. (London, 1875), I, 78, sqq.; 
Realencyklopddie fiir prot, Theologie u. Kirche (Leipzig, 1896), 
I, 467-476. 

Maueice M. Hassett. 

Amulets, Use and Abuse of. — The origin of the 
word amulet does not seem to have been definitely 
established. (See Amulet.) The thing itself has 
been used as a safeguard against mishap or danger, 
or witchcraft, and invoked as a guarantee of success in 
enterprises. Amon^ the Greeks it was variously 
known under the designations 'phylacterion, periammat 
and peria'pton, whilst to the Arabians and Persians it 
was famihar as talisman, possibly derivable from the 
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later Greek, telesma. Amulets have had quite a 

f eneral vogue among aU peoples of aU times and have 
een characterized hy a bewildering variety as to 
material, shape, and method of employment. Carved 
stones, bits of metal, figures of gods, strips of paper, 
or parchment bearing enigmatic phrases, blessings, 
and maledictions have done service in this way. 
Among the Egyptians the primacy among amulets 
was held by the scarab. This was commonly a gem 
made in the form of a beetle, and curiously engraved 
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upon one side with many devices. Among the Greeks 
and Romans amulets seem to have been largely 
employed as a defence against certain evil powers to 
whom they attributed no inconsiderable part in the 
government and control of the world. 

The Jews, so far as escape from this superstition 



was concerned, enjoyed an advantage not possessed 
by the pagan peoples of antiquity. They had the 
knowledge of the true God, and the Mosaic law, 
which gave such minute directions for the govern- 
ment of their religious and social life, contained severe 
prohibitions of magic and divination. That never- 
theless, even in patriarchal times, they were not 
altogether free from this contamination seems fairly 



deducible from some passages in Genesis, xxxi, 19, 
XXXV, 4. Later on there is no doubt but that through 
their contact with the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
amongst whom the use of amulets was widespread, 
they had recourse to talismans in many ways. 
Whether the tepMlUnj that is, the small leathern 
pouches containing passages of the law, and later 
known as phylacteries, were regarded as amulets at 
all times, is not susceptible of determination from 
the references to them in the Pentateuch. In the 
beginning, at any rate, they do not appear to have 
had any such purpose; subsequently, however, they 
unquestionably were employed as such, as is proven 
by the Targum (Canticle of Canticles, viii, 3) as 
well as Buxtorf (Synagoga Jud., ed. 1737). There 
is no doubt but that some of the ornaments used in 
the apparel of Jewish women were really amulets. 
This seems to be the proper interpretation of the 
phrase ^‘little moons'' which occurs in Isaias, iii, 18, 
as well as the ''earrings" mentioned in verse 20 of 
the same chapter. This superstition dominated 
even more strongly the Jews of post-Biblical times, 
partly as a result of their freer intercourse with other 
people, and partly because of the extreme formalism 
of their religious fife. The Talmud contains evidence 
of this. 

The reliance placed upon amulets, like other 
forms of superstition, grew out of popular ignorance 
and fear. With the coming of the Christian religion 
therefore, it was destined to disappear. It would 
have been too much, however, to have expected the 
victory of Christianity in this matter to have been an 
easy and instantaneous one. Hence it is intelligible 


that in the newest converts from^ paganism there 
remained a disposition, if not to cling to the forms 
they had of necessity abjured, at all events to attrib- 
ute to the Christian symbols of worship something 
of the power and value of the amulets with which 
they were so generously supplied in heathenism. 
From the beginning the Church was on the alert to 
detect the first signs of this abuse and set her face 
sternly against it. Thus, for instance, we find the 
Council of Laodicea, in the fourth century, after 
forbidding the clergy to be sorcerers, conjurers, etc., 
or to make amulets, deciding that those who wear 
amulets are to be excommunicated. Epiphanius 
(Expositio jidei Catholicce, c. 24) witnesses pointedly 
to trie prohibition by the Church of amulets. Ob- 
jects dear to Christian piety, such as in the early 
days the representation of the Good Shepherd, the 
Lamb, palms, relics of the martyrs, and in later 
days, pictures of the saints, medals, Agnus Deis, etc., 
were venerated in a relative sense. They were, in 
the mind of the Church, in no wise thought to have 
any latent power or divinity in them, or to be calcu- 
lated to assure, as of themselves, to their possessors, 
protection against harm or success in undertakings. 
The Council of Trent (Sess. XXV) is at some pains to 
formulate the authoritative teaching of the Church 
with regard to the honour paid to images of Christ, 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the Saints. It does not 
deal professedly with the subject of amulets, but 
the words in which it sets forth its mind upon the 
worship of images describe with a peculiar apposite- 
ness the attitude of the Church towards all that array 
of pious objects, approved or tolerated by her, which 
have so improperly been stigmatized as amulets. 
"The Holy Synod commands that especially are 
images of Christ, of the Virgin Mother of God and of 
the other Saints to be had and kept in churches: 
and that due honour and veneration be accorded to 
them: not because it is believed that any divinity or 
virtue is in them for which they are to be revered; or 
that anything may be asked from them; or that any 
confidence can be placed in the images as was done of 
old by the Gentiles . . . but because the honour 
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which is exhibited to them is referred to the proto- 
tvpes which they represent", etc. Thus they are 
sharply and definitively differentiated from the 
amulets and talismans of popular superstition 
whether of antiquity or of a later period. 

Hubner, Amuletorum historia 1710); Emele, 

Ueber Amulete (Mainz, 1827). 

Joseph F. Delany. 

Amyclse, a titular see of Peloponnesus in Greece, 
in the ecclesiastical province of Hellas, a suffragan of 
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Corinth, and in the Middle Ages a Latin see known 
to the French rulers of Achaia as Micles, or Nicies, 
afterwards united with the sees of Veligosti and 
Leondari (Megalopolis). It was one of the most an- 
cient towns of Greece, and said to have been the 
home of Tyndarus and of Castor and Pollux (Amy- 
clsei fratres). It is mentioned by Homer (Iliad, II, 
584). It was situated quite close to Sparta in a 
fertile and wooded district, not far from the river 
Eurotas. 

Lequien, Oriens Christianua (1740), II, 228-229, III, 
1031-32; Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Geogr., I, 127-128. 

Amyot, Jacques, Bishop of Auxerre, Grand 
Almoner of France, and man of letters, b. 30 Octo- 
ber, 1513; d- 6 February, 1593. He studied in Paris 
at the College de France, where he earned his living 
by performing menial services for his fellow students. 
Although naturally slow, his uncommon diligence 
enabled him to accumulate a large stock of classical 
and general knowledge. He took his degree of 
Master of Arts at the age of nineteen. A secretary 
of State engaged him as tutor to his children and 
recommended him to Marguerite d^Angoultoe the 
only sister of Francis I, He was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin in the University of 
Bourges. During the ten years in which he held 
this position, he translated into French the Greek 
novel ‘‘Theagenes and Chariclea” and several of 
Plutarch’s “Lives Francis I, to whom these works 
were dedicated, conferred upon their author the 
abbey of Bellozane. After the death of Francis I 
Amyot accompanied the French ambassador to 
Venice, and later went to Home. Cardinal de 
Tournon, whose favour he had won, sent him with 
a letter from Hen^ II to the Council of Trent. On 
his return the king named him tutor to his two 
younger sons. He now finished the translation of 
Plutarch’s “Lives”, and afterwards undertook that 
of Plutarch’s “Morals”, which he finished in the 
reign of Charles IX. The latter made him Bishop 
of Auxerre, Grand Almoner of France, and Curator 
of the University of Paris. Notwithstanding his 
success, Amyot did not neglect his studies^ he re- 
vised all his translations with great care. His trans- 
lation of Plutarch is the basis of North’s English 
translation, the source of Shakespeare’s three Roman 
plays. During his closing years, France was the 
prey of civil war. Happening to be at Blois when 
the Guises were murdered, Amyot was falsely ac- 
cused of having connived at the assassination. This 
charge greatly afflicted the aged Bishop It is the 
general opinion of scholars that, by his translation 
of Plutarch, Amyot contributed greatly to the re- 
finement of the French language. His style is 
always simple, charming, picturesque, and pithy. 
Amyot ’s works are: trandations of Heliodorus (1547) 
and of Diodorus Siculus (1554), “Amours pastorales 
de Daphnis et Chlo4” (1559), “Vies des hommes 
illustres de Plutarque” (1565-75), “QEuvres morales 
de Plutarque” (1572). 

0. F. A. DE BLiiGNifcRES, Essai aur Amyot (Paris, 1851); 
Saintb Bbtjve, Cattaeriea du Imndi, IV. 

Jean Le Babs. 

Anabaptists (Gr. &vd, again, and ^aTrl^ca, baptize; 
rebaptizers), a violent and extremely radical body of 
ecclesiastico-civil reformers which first made its ap- 
pearance in 1521 at Zwickau, in the present kingdom 
of Saxony, and still exists in milder forms. 

1. Name and Doctrinal Principles. — ^The name 
Anabaptists, etymologically applicable, and some- 
times applied to all Christian denominations that 
practise re-baptism is, in general historical usage, 
restricted to those who, denying the validity of infant 
baptism, became prominent during the great reform 
movement of the sixteenth century. The design^ 
tion was generally repudiated by those to whom it 
was appli^, as the discussion did not centre around 


the question whether baptism can be repeated, but 
around the question whether the first baptism was 
valid. The distinctive principles upon which Ana- 
baptists generally agreed were the following: (1) They 
aimed at restoring what they claimed to have been 
primitive Christianity. This restoration included 
the rejection of oaths and capital punishment and 
the abstention from the exercise of magistracy. 
(2) In a more consistent manner than the majority 
of Protestant reformers, th^ maintained the abso- 
lute supremacy and sole sufficiency of the canonical 
Scriptures as a norm of faith. However, private in- 
spiration and religious sentiment played an important 
r61e among them. (3) Infant baptism and the 
Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith alone were 
rejected as without scriptural warrant. (4) The 
new Kingdom of God, which they purposed to found, 
was to be the reconstruction, on an entirely different 
basis, of both ecclesiastical and civil society. Com- 
munism, including for some of them the community 
of women, was to be the underlying principle of the 
new state. 

II. Origin and History. — ^The question of the 
validity of baptism appears in two great phases in 
ecclesiastical history. The first controversy raged 
at an early date (third and fourth centuries) and re- 
garded the minister of the sacrament (baptism con- 
ferred by heretics). It was at a much later date that 
the second discussion originated, in which the sub- 
ject of infant baptism was the point controverted. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Petrobrus- 
ians rejected infant baptism and they and many sub- 
sequent medieval heretics (Henricians, Waldenses, 
Albigenses, and Bohemian Brethren) held views re- 
sembling in some respects the tenets of the Ana- 
baptists. There is, however, little if any historical 
connection between the Anabaptists and those 
earlier sects. Luther’s principles and examples exer- 
cised more influence over the new movement. 
Private interpretation of the Scriptures, however, 
and inward teaching by the Holy Ghost could be 
claimed by any individual, and logically led to the 
extreme Anabaptist views. 

(a) Anahaptism in Saxony and Thuringia (1521- 
25). — ^Nicholas Storch, a weaver (d. 1525), and 
Thomas Miinzer, a Lutheran preacher (c. 1490-1525), 
together with the other self-styled “Prophets of 
Zwickau” made, at the Reformation, the first attack 
on infant baptism. The doctrines of the absolute 
equality of all men and complete community of 
goods and the resulting disturbances soon brought 
them into conflict with the civil authorities of 
Zwickau. Storch, before any repressive measures 
were taken against him, left with two associates for 
Wittenberg (1521), where he continued his preach- 
ing. Carlstadt was soon gained over to the cause. 
The combined agitation of Carlstadt and Storch at 
Wittenberg, and Carlstadt’s iconoclastic proceedings 
forced Luther to leave the Wartburg and appear on 
the scene. He preached against the new apostles 
with such vehemence that they had to leave the city. 
Storch until his death at Munich travelled through 
Germany, spreading his doctrines, especially in 
Thuringia (1522-24) where he was one of the princi- 
pal instigators of the Peasants’ War. Miinzet re- 
jected irdant baptism in theory, but retained it in 
practice. He was expelled from Zwickau (1521) and 
went to Bohemia, where he had but little success as 
a propagandist. In 1525 he came as preacher to 
Alstedt (Electoral Saxony) and married a former 
nun. He was soon surrounded by a large following, 
introduced a German religious service and attacked 
LutW as well as the then existing order of things. 
His sojourn at Muhlhausen (Thuringia), which was 
interrupted by a journey through the south of 
Germany, was equally successful. Henry Pfeifer, 
an apostate monk, who became his co-labourer at 
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Muhlhausen, had prepared the ground for the new 
gospel. Miinzer and Pfeifer became absolute mas- 
ters of the city, and crowds of peasants and burghers 
who, discontented with prevailing conditions, flocked 
around them, pillaged and devastated the surround- 
ing country. To quell the insurrectionary move- 
ment John, the Elector of Saxony, Philip, Landgrave 
of Hesse, and Henry, Duke of Brunswick, united their 
forces and attacked the peasants, led by Munzer at 
Frankenhausen (1525). The insurgents were utterly 
defeated. After the battle Miinzer was discovered 
at Frankenhausen in a bed in which he had hidden, 
and was delivered up to the executioner. He re- 
ceived the sacraments of the Catholic Church before 
his death, while his associate Pfeifer, still impenitent, 
underwent the death penalty (1525). 

Q}) The Su'iss Anabaptist Movement (1523-25). — 
Like Luther, Zwingli, the originator of the Reforma- 
tion in Switzerland, soon found more radical com- 
petitors. In 1525 some of his associates separated 
from him and preached rebaptism and communism. 
The party found two capable leaders in John Denk 
and Balthasar Hubmaier.^ Its following, recruited 
especially from the working classes, became con- 
siderable, not only in Switzerland, but also in south- 
ern Germany and Austria. Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
and, at a later date, Strasburg became the chief 
centres of the movement. Resistance to its spread 
came from two sources. The Anabaptists’ teaching 
added substantially to the causes of the Peasants’ 
War which broke out (1524) in the very territory 
where the Anabaptists had carried on their propa- 
ganda. As a consequence the defeat of the peasants 
(1525) meant, to a great extent, the dispersion of the 
Anabaptists. On the other hand, some town coun- 
cils as that of Zurich (1526) decreed the severest pen- 
alties against their adherents. Still in spite of defeat 
and constant repression, the sect continued to live. 

(c) The Anabaptists in Munster (1533-35). — ^The 
spread of the Anabaptists in lower Germany and 
the Netherlands must largely be ascribed to the 
activity of Melchior Hofmann,^ a widely traveUed 
furrier. The arrival of some of his disciples (Melchior- 
ites) at Munster in Westphalia (1533-34) marks the 
beginning of the most extraordinary period in the 
history of the Anabaptists and the city of Munster. 
In the latter, Bernard Rothmann a chaplain, and 
Knipperdollinck a cloth-merchant, had already suc- 
ceeaed in diffusing Lutheran ideas. They joined the 
Anabaptist movement, of which John Matthys or 
Matthiessen, a former baker, and John Bockelsohn or 
Bockold, a Dutch tailor (more generally known as 
John of Leyden), became two great local represen- 
tatives. Knipperdollinck was elected burgomaster 
(February, 1534) and the city passed under the com- 
plete and unrestricted control of the partisans of 
rebaptism. Munster, instead of Strasburg, was to 
become the centre of the projected conquest of the 
world, the “New Jerusalem”, the founding of which 
was signalized by a reign of terror and indescribable 
orgies. Treasures of literature and art were de- 
stroyed; communism, polygamy, and community of 
women were introduced. Rothmann took unto him- 
self four wives and John of Leyden, sixteen. The 
latter was proclaimed King of the “New Sion”, 
when Francis of Waldeck, Bishop and temporal 
lord of the city, had already begun its siege (1534). 
In June, 1535, the defence became more and more 
hopeless, and John, as a last means of escape, deter- 
mined upon setting fire to the city. His plan was 
frustrated by the unexpected capture of the town 
by the besiegers (24 June, 1535). The King, his 
lieutenant Knipperdollinck, and his chancellor 
Krechting were seized, and after six months’ im- 
prisonment and torture, executed. As a terrible 
warning, their bodies were suspended in iron cages 
from the tower of St Lambert^s church. 


III. Results. The Anabaptists in England. — Along 
with the fanatic element, there was always in the 
Anabaptist party a more pacific current represented 
especially by its Swiss adherents. The effect of the 
fall of Munster and of the determined repression 
of Anabaptists by Catholics, Lutherans, and Zwing- 
lians alike, was the very pronounced and ultimately 
complete elimination of the violent features of the 
movement. Menno Simonis, formerly a Catholic 
priest, who joined the party in 1536, exercised a 
beneficent influence in that direction. The very 
name Anabaptists was superseded by others, particu- 
larly that of Mennonites. It is under the latter 
designation that the Anabaptists exist to-day, 
principally in Holland, Germany, and the United 
States. Another result of the capture of Munster 
seems to have been the appearance of Anabaptists 
in England, where they come into frequent notice 
shortly after this time and continue to be mentioned 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Their following there was in all probability largely 
composed of Dutch and German refugees. The 
penalties of death and banishment enforced against 
them prevented the sect from acquiring importance. 
The Anabaptists’ teaching respecting infant baptism 
was adopted by the English and American Baptists 
(See Baptists). 

KEassENBROCH, AnahaptisHd furoris monasterium incUtam 
Westphalits metropolim everteniis hiatorica narratio^ ed. Detmer 
(Munster, 1899, 1900); Cornelius, GeacMchte des milmteri- 
achen Avfruhra (L^zig, 1855, 1800); Janssen, Gcschichte dea 
deutachen Volkea (iVeiburg and St. Louis, Mo., 1897), 11, 231- 
238, 394-416, 557-571, III, 109-121, 320-351, tr. Hist, of 
die German People (St. Louis, Mo., and London, 1900, 1903), 
III, 256-263, IV, 87-117, 217-222, 291-310, V, 150-105, 449- 
485; Newman, A Hiatory of Anti-Pedobaptiam from the Miae of 
Pedobaptiam to A. D. 1609 (Philadelphia, 1897), with extonsive 
bibliography, 395-406; Idem, A Hiatory of the BapHat Churchea 
in die United States (New York, 1894), in Amer, Church lliat. 
Series^ II, 1-56; Bax, Rise and Fall of the Anabaptiata (Ijondon, 
1903); Burrage, A Hiatory of the Anabaptiata in Switzerland 
(Philadelphia, 1905); Tumbult, Die Wiedertdufer (Leipzig, 
1899). 

N. A. Webeh. 


Anacletus, Saint and Pope, was the second sncces- 
sor of St. Peter. Whether ho was the same as Cletus, 
who is also called Anenclotus as well as Anacletus, has 
been the subject of endless discussion. Ironieus, Eusti- 
bius, Augustine, Optatus, use both names indifferently 
as of one person, Tertullian omits him altogether. 
To add to the confusion, the order is different. 
Thus Irenajus has Linus, Anacletus, Clement; 
whereas Augustine and Optatus put Clomcnt before 
Anacletus. On the other hand, the “Catalogus 
Liberianus”, the “Carmen contra Marcionem” and 
the “Liber Pontificalis”, all most respectable for 
their antiquity, make Cletus and Anacletus distinct 
from each other; while the “Catalogus Felicianus” 
even sets the latter down as a Greek, the former as 
a Roman. Among the moderns, Hergenrdther 
(Hist, de l’<$glise, I, 542, note) pronounces for their 
identity. So also the Bollandist De Smedt (Dissert., 
vii, 1). Dollinger (Christenth. u K., 315) declares 
that “they are, without doubt, the same person”; 
and that ‘Hhe 'Catalo^e of Liberius’ merits little 
confidence before 230.” Duchesne, “Origines chr^ 
tieimes”, ranges himself on that side also: but Jung- 
mann (Dissert. Hist. EccL, I, 123) leaves the 
question in doubt. The chronology is, of course, in 
consequence of all this, very undetermined, but Du- 
chesne, in his ''Origines”, says “we are far from the 
day when the years, months, and days of the I’ontifi- 
cal Catalogue can be given with any guarantee of 
exactness. But is it necessary to be exact about 
popes of whom we know so little? We can accept 
the list of Irenseus, Linus, Anacletus, Clement, 
Eyaristus, Alexander, Xystus, Telesphoms, Hyginus, 
Pius, and Anicetus. Anicetus reigned certainly in 
154. That is all we can say with assurance about 
primitive pontifical chronology.” That he ordained 
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a certain number of priests is nearly all we have of 
positive record about him, but we know he died a 
martyr, perhaps about 91. 

Acta SS., July, III; Hergenrother, Hist, de Vegltse, I; 
JuNGMANN, Dissert. H%st. Eccl., I; De Smedt, Dissert., I; 
Duchesne, Origines chrHiennes; Butler, Lives of the Saints, 

rp T n 

T. J. Campbell. 

Anacletus II, Pope, the title assumed by Car- 
dinal Pietro Pierleone at the contested papal election 
of the year 1130. The date of his birth is uncertain; 
d. 25 January, 1138. Though the Pierleoni were con- 
ceded to be one of the wealthiest and most powerful 
senatorial families of Rome, and though they had 
stanchly supported the Popes throughout the fifty 
years’ war for reform and freedom, yet it was never 
forgotten that they were of Jewish extraction, and 
had risen to wealth and power by usury. The 
Cardinal’s grandfather, named Leo after Pope 
Leo IX, who baptized him, was a faithful adherent 
of Gregory VII; Leo’s son, Peter, from whom the 
family acquired the appellation of Pierleoni, became 
leader of the faction of the Roman nobility which was 
at enmity with the Frangipani. His marble coffin 
may stilf be seen in the cloisters of St. Paul’s, with 
its pompous inscription extolling his wealth and 
numerous offspring. His attempt to install his son 
as Prefect of Rome in 1116, though favoured by the 
Pope, had been resisted by the opposite party with 
riot and bloodshed. His second son, the future Anti- 

ope, was destined for the Church. After finishing 

is education at Paris, he became a monlc in the 
monastery of Cluny, but before long he was sum- 
moned to Rome by Pope Paschal II and created 
Carinal-Deacon of SS. Cosmas and Damian. He 
accompanied Pope Gelasius on his flight to France, 
and was employed by successive pontiffs in important 
affairs, including legations to France and England. 
If we can believe his enemies, he disgraced his high 
office by gross immorality and by his greed in the 
accumulation of lucre. Whatever exaggeration there 
may be as to other charges, there can be no doubt 
that he was determined to buy or force his way into 
the Papal Chair. When Honorius lay on his death- 
bed, Pierleone could count upon the votes of thirty 
cardinals, backed by the support of the mercenary 
populace and of every noble family in Rome, except 
the Corsi and the Frangipani. The pars sanior 
of the Sacred College numbered only sixteen, headed 
by the energetic Chancellor, Haymaric, and the Cardi- 
nal-Bishop of Ostia. These squadronisti, as they 
would have been called in later days, resolved to 
rescue the papacy from unworthy hands by a coup 
d'6tat. Though in a hopeless minority, they had the 
advantage that four of their number were cardinal- 
bishops, to whom the legislation of Nicholas II had 
entrusted the leading part in the election. More- 
over, of the commission of eight cardinals, to which, 
in apprehension of a schism, it was decided to leave 
the election, one of them being Pierleone, five were 
opposed to the ambitious aspirant. To secure 
liberty of action, they removed the sick Pontiff from 
the Lateran to St. Gregory’s, near the towers of the 
Frangipani. Honorius dying on the night of 13 Feb- 
ruary, they buried him hurriedly the next morning, 
and compelled the reluctant Cardinal of San Georgio, 
Gregory Papareschi, under threat of excommunica- 
tion, to accept the pontifical mantle. He took the 
name of Innocent 11. Later in the day the. party 
of Pierleone assembled in the Church of St. Mark 
and proclaimed him Pope, with the napae of Anacle- 
tus II. Both claimants were consecrated on the 
same day, 23 February, Anacletus in St. Peter’s and 
Innocent in Sta. Maria Nuova. How this schism 
would have been healed, had the decision' been left 
to the canonists, is hard to say. Apacletus had a 
strong title in law and fact. The ihajority of the 


cardinals with the Bishop of Porto, the Dean of the 
Sacred College, at their head, stood at his side. Al- 
most the whole populace of Rome rallied around him. 
His victory seemed complete, when, shortly after, the 
Frangipani, abandoning what appeared to be a lost 
cause, went over to him. Innocent sought safety in 
flight. No sooner had he arrived in France than his 
affairs took a favourable turn. “Expelled from the 
City, he was welcomed by the world”, says St. 
Bernard, whose influence and exertions secured for 
him the adhesion of practically the entire Christian 
world. The Saint states his reasons for deciding in 
favour of Innocent in a letter to the Bishops of 
Aquitaine (Op. cxxvi). They may not be canonically 
cogent; but they satisfied his contemporaries. “The 
life and character of our Pope Innocent are above 
any attack, even of his rival; while the other’s are 
not safe even from his friends. In the second place, 
if you compare the elections, that of our candidate 
at once has the advantage over the other as being 
purer in motive, more regular in form, and earlier in 
time. The last point is out of all doubt; the other 
two are proved by the merit and the dignity of the 
electors. You will find, if I mistake not, that this 
election was made by the more discreet part of those 
to whom the election of the Supreme Pontiff belongs. 
There were cardinals, bishops, priests, and deacons, 
in sufficient number, according to the decrees of the 
Fathers, to make a valid election. The consecration 
was performed by the Bishop of Ostia, to whom that 
function specially belongs.” Meanwhile Anacletus 
maintained his popularity in Rome by the lavish 
expenditure of liis accumulated wealth and the 
plundered treasures of the churches. His letters and 
those of the Romans to Lothair of Germany remain- 
ing unanswered, he secured a valuable confederate 
in Duke Roger of Apulia, whose ambition he satisfied 
by the gift of royalty; on Christmas Day, 1130, a 
cardinaHegate of Anacletus anointed at Palermo 
the first King of the Two Sicilies, a momentous event 
in the history of Italy. In the spring of 1133, the 
German King conducted Innocent, whom two great 
synods, Reims and Piacenza, had proclaimed the 
legitimate Pope, to Rome; but as he came accom- 
panied by only 2,000 horse, the Antipope, safe within 
the walls of Castle St. Angelo, looked on undismayed. 
Unable to open the way to St. Peter’s, Lothair and 
his queen Richenza, on 4 June, received the imperial 
crown in the Lateran. Upon the Emperor’s depart- 
ure Innocei^ was compelled to retire to Pisa, and 
for four years his rival remained in undisturbed 

ossession of the Eternal City. In 1137 Lothair, 

aving finally vanquished the insurgent Hohenstau- 
fens, returned to Italy at the head of a formidable 
army; but since the main purpose of the expedition 
was to punish Roger, the conquest of Rome was 
entrusted to the missionary labours of St, Bernard, 
The Saint’s eloquence was more effective than the 
imperial weapons. When Anacletus died, the prefer- 
ence of the Romans for Innocent was so pronounced 
that the Antipope, Victor IV, whom the party chose 
as his successor, soon came as a penitent to St. 
Bernard and by him was led to the feet of the Pope. 
Thus ended, after eight years of duration, a schism 
which threatened serious disaster to the Church. 

Idber Pontif. ed. Duchesne, II, 379-383, also prsef. xxxi, 
xxxvi; Baronius, Ann. Eccl., ad ann. 1130-38, passim; 
Grbgorovius, Gesch. der Stadt Rom. (Stuttgart, 189(B, IV, 
393 sqq.: Von Reumont, Geschichte d. Stoat Rom., (Berlin, 
1867), ll, 408-412; Hbfelb, Condliemeschichte, 2d ed., V, 
406 sqq., 438, 439; Vacandard, St. Bernard et le Schisms 
d^Anaclet Hen France, in Rev, des quest, hist, 1888, and 
his Vie de St Bernard (Paris, 1897), I, 280 sqq. 

James F. Loughlxn'. 

Anaesthesia (from Greek d, privative, and 
feeling), a term in medicine, and the allied sciences, 
signifying a state of insensibility to external im- 
pressions, consequent upon disease, or induced arti- 
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ficially by the employment of certain substances 
known as aneesthetics, or by hypnotic suggestion. 
In diseases of the central nervous system, ai^s- 
thesia is a common symptom. Usually it is limited 
in extent, involving a definite area of the skin surface. 
Its limits can be traced by the distribution of certain 
nerves. In functional diseases of the nervous system, 
usually spoken of as hysterical or neurotic, there may 
be what is called amputation anaesthesia, that is, 
loss of feeling abruptly limited by a line such as 
would be followed in an amputation, but not ac- 
cording to the distribution of nerves to the part. 
In both functional and organic nervous diseases 
anaesthesia may occur in conjunction with hyper- 
aesthesia and paraesthesia in other parts of the body. 
Complete anaesthesia occurs in persons suffering 
from catalepsy, or, occasionally, in those who are in 
a trance. Artificial anaesthesia by the use of drugs 
or the inhalation of vapours only came into general 
use during the last half of the nineteenth centu:^, 
but there is abundant evidence to show that its 
practice is very ancient. Homer mentions ne- 
penthe, “an antidote to grief and rage inducing 
oblivion to aU ills ”, Herodotus relates that the 
Scythians inhaled a kind of hemp to produce in- 
sensibility. Dioscorides alludes to the employment 
of mandragora to produce anaesthesia when patients 
are cut or burnt. Pliny refers to the effect of the 
odour of mandragora as causing sleep if it was taken 
“before cuttings and puncturings lest they be felt'\ 
Lucian speaks of mandragora as used before the ap- 
plication of the cautery. Galen has a short allusion 
to its power to paralyze sense and motion. Isidorus 
is quoted as saying: “A wine of the bark of the root 
is given to those about to undergo operation that 
being asleep they may feel no pain.” 

The first mention of anaesthesia, in comparatively 
modern times, is connected with the name of Ugone 
da Lucca, who was bom a little after the middle of 
the twelfth century. He had discovered a soporific 
which, on being inhaled, put patients to sleep so that 
they were insensible to pain during the operations 
erformed by him. The drug he employed is also 
nown to have been mandragora. There are men- 
tions of anaesthetics in the literary works of practi- 
cally every century since that time, Boccaccio in 
the fourteenth century, in the story of Uioneus, gives 
an account of the effects of an anaesthetic mixture 
which “being drunk would throw a person asleep 
as long as the doctor judged it necessary ”. In the 
fifteenth century William Bullein described a con- 
coction of an herb which “bringeth sleep, and casteth 
man into a trance, until he shall be cut out of the 


produced anaesthetic effects similar to those of nitrous 
oxide. This fact was also demonstrated by the 
American physicians, Godman, in 1822; Jackson, in 
1833; and Wood and Bache, in 1834. The first 
practical use of anaesthesia, however, was delayed 
until December, 1844, when Horace Wells, a dentist, 
of Hartford, Conn., had a tooth extracted while 
imder the influence of nitrous oxide, or laughing gas. 
He resolved to make dentistry painless by this 
means, but was deterred from pursuing the project 
by an unfortunate failure in experiments in Boston. 
About two years later Dr. William Morton, also a 
dentist of Boston, made use of the vapour of ether 
for anaesthesia in the extraction of teeth. Subse- 
quently he employed it in cases requiring severe 
surgical operations, with complete success. In about 
two months the news of his discovery reached Eng- 
land, and before the end of 1846 operations on 
anaesthetized patients were performed in London. 
At the beginning of the year 1847, Sir James Y. 
Simpson, the distinguished surgeon and obstetrician 
of the University of Edinburgh, employed ether to 
allay labour-pains. In November, 1847, Simpson 
announced his discovery that chloroform w^as as 
effective an anaesthetic as ether, and lacked many of 
its inconveniences. Ives, in Connecticut, had used 
chloroform for difficult breathing in 1832. After 
Simpson’s announcement it came to be used especially 
in England, and on the Continent, and even in 
America, as the favourite anaesthetic, though ether 
continued to be employed here to a considerable 
degree. A series of investigations, in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, showed that chloroform 
had a much greater mortality than ether, and now 
the latter has replaced it almost entirely for an- 
aesthetic purposes. Other substances, such as the 
chloride of ethyl and bromide of ethyl, have also 
been employed. Recent years have seen the de- 
velopment of local anaesthesia to replace general 
anaesthesia for minor operations. It has been de- 
monstrated that even extensive operations can be 
performed without causing pain, by the injection of 
cocaine and similar substances in the neighbourhood 
of the site of the operation, or into the nerves lead- 
ing to the part. Spinal anaesthesia, which is a form 
of local anaesthesia, consists in injecting substances 
into the spinal cord which paralyze all the sensory 
nerves from the parts below the point of injection. 
For a time, about the end of the nmotoenth century, 
it was very popular, but it proved to have many in- 
conveniences and some serious results, and was not 
always reliable. General anaesthesia always in- 
volves some risk. Even in the most careful hands 


stone In the 16th century Shakespeare, as will be 
remembered from “Romeo and Juliet,” refers four 
times to the anaesthetic plant under the name of 
mandrake, and twice under the name of mandragora. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century Thomas 
Middleton wrote of “the pities of old surgeons who 
cast one asleep, then cut the diseased part ”. Be- 
fore this Du Bartas described the surgeon as 
“bringing his patient in a senseless slumber before 
he put in use his violent engines Notwithstanding 
this continuity of tradition, very little was generally 
known about the use of anaesthetics, and it seems 
probable that their effects were rather uncertain. 
About the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
task of finding a reliable anaesthetic was taken 
seriously. In 1800 Sir^ Humphrey Davy described 
the effects of nitrous oxide, or laughing gas, in allay- 
ing pain or toothache. He suggested its employ- 
ment in surgery. Ether began to attract attention 
at the end of the eighteenth century. It was used 
by inhalation in England, for relief of asthma, and 
by !>. Warren, of Boston, in the treatment of the 
later stages of consumption. In 1818, Faraday 
proved tnat the inhalation of the vapour of ether 


deaths occasionally occur. Usually the fatal termi- 
nation comes at the ve^ beginning of the adminis- 
tration of the ansesthetic^ and seems to be at least 
partly due to shock. It is impossible to foresee such 
fatalities, and they occur not infreq^ucntly in the 
young and apparently strong and vigorous. It is 
important, therefore, that clergymen should take 
due precautions by advising the administration of 
the sacraments before anassthesia, even though “ it 
may be but for a slight operation. Surgeons should 
warn patients of the risks, even though they are but 
slight, since the reassurance from the due perform- 
ance of Christian duties will usually make the 
atient more composed, and less subject to the in- 
uence of shock. 

Foy, Ancesthetics, Ancient and Modem (London. 1889); 
Morb-Madden^ Notes on the probable employment of Anmsthetr - 
%ca in ancient times in Ireland; Dtddin Journal of Medical 
Science (December, 1874); Bigelow, Anassthesia and other 
Addresses (Boston, 1894). 

James J. Waesh. 

Anagni, The Diocese op.— An Italian diocese in 
the province of Rome under the immediate j urisdic- 
tion of the Holy See. It comprises ten towns. The 
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church in Anagni claims an Apostolic origin. Anagni 
as a bishopric appears in history in the fifth century. 
Felix its bishop was present at the Lateran Synod 
held in 487 (Mansi, VII, 1171), and Fortunatus was 
amongst those who signed the Acts of the Synod of 
499 (Mommsen, M. G. H. Auct., Ant., XII, 400). 
In later centuries the Bishopric of Anagni attained 
great importance because its occupants received 
special consideration from the popes. Zachary 
of Anagni was the legate of Nicholas I at the Synod 
held in Constantinople in 851 to decide as to the 
validity of the election of Photius to the patriarchate. 
In 896 Stephen of Anagni became Pope. Anagni 
gave four popes to the Church, all related to one 
another: Innocent III (1198-1216); Gregory IX 
(1227-41); Alexander IV (1254-61); Boniface VIII 
(1294-1303). St. Thomas Becket in his flight was 
received at Anagni by the canons, and a chapel 
erected to him in the basement of the cathedral at 
the request of Henry II of England, is now used as a 
place of sepulture for the canons. Boniface VIII 
was violently attacked at Anagni by Guillaume 
Nogaret and Sciarra Colonna, emissaries of Philippe 
le Bel. Various privileges have been conferred on 
the diocese and the canons by different popes. The 
cathedral has several rich ecclesiastical relics, such 
as chests and vestments. There are 31,200 Catho- 
lics, 26 parishes, 59 secular priests, 52 regulars, 45 
seminarists, 50 churches or chapels. 

Anagni, Cottncil of (1160). At this council, 
surrounded by his cardinals and bishops, Alexan- 
der III solemnly excommunicated the Emperor 
Frederick (Barbarossa) , the Pfalzgraf Otto, and their 
followers, and renewed the excommunication of the 
Antipope Octavian (Victor III). The Emperor's 
subjects were declared absolved from their oath of 
allegiance. 

Ughelli, ItcdiCL Sacra (Venice, 1722), I, 305; Gams, Series 
Episcovorum EccL cathol (Ratisbon, 1873), 663; Cappelletti, 
Lechieae d^Italia (Vemce, 1866), VI, , 171; Liber Pontif. (ed. 
Duchesne), II, 403; Hbpele, Conciliengesch. V, 93. 

John J. a' Becket. 

Analogy, a philosophical term used to designate, 
first, a property of things ; secondly, a process of rea- 
soning. \Ve have here to consider its meaning and 
use: L In Physical and Natural Sciences; II. In 
Metaphysics and Scholastic Philosophy; III. In 
Theodicy; IV. In Relation to the Mysteries of 
Faith. 

I. Analogy in Physical and Natural Sciences. 
— As a property, analogy means a certaii^ similarity, 
mixed with difference. This similarity ^ may be 
founded entirely or chiefly upon a conception of the 
mind; in this sense we say that there is analogy be- 
tween the light of the sun and the light of the mind, 
between a lion and a courageous man, between an 
organism and society. This kind of analogy is the 
source of metaphor. The similarity may be founded 
on the real existence of similar properties in objects 
of different species, genera, or classes; those organs, 
for instance, are analogous, which, belonging to 
beings of different species or genera, and differing in 
structure, fulfil the same physiological functions or 
have the same connections. As a process of reason- 
ing, analogy consists in concluding from some 
analogical properties or similarity under certain as- 
pects to other analo^cal properties or similarity 
under other aspects. It was by such a process that 
Franklin passed from the analogy between the effects 
of lightning and the effects of electricity to the 
identity of their cause; Cuvier, from the analog be- 
tween certain organs of fossils and these organs in ac- 
tual species to the analogy of the whole organism; 
that we infer from the analogy between the org^s 
and external actions of animals and our own, the exist- 
ence of consciousness in them. Analogical reasoning 
is a combination of inductive and deductive reason- 


ing based on the principle that “analogical properties 
considered as similar involve similar consequences”. 
It is evident that analogical reasoning, as to its value, 
dei>ends on the value of the analogical property on 
which it rests. Based on a mere conception of the 
mind, it may suggest, but it does not prove; it cannot 
give conclusions, but only comparisons. Based on 
real properties, it is more or less conclusive according 
to the number and significance of the similar prop- 
erties and according to the fewness and insignificance 
of the dissimilar properties. From a strictly logical 
point of view, analogical reasoning can furnish only 
probable conclusions and hypotheses. Such is the 
case for most of the theories in physical and natural 
sciences, which remain hypothetical so long as they 
are merely the result of analogy and have not been 
verified directly or indirectly. 

II. Analogy in Metaphysics and Scholastic 
Philosophy. Analogy in metaphysics and Scholas- 
tic philosophy was carefully studied by the School- 
men, especially by the Pseudo-Dionysius, Albertus 
Magnus, and St. Thomas. It also may be considered 
either as a property or as a process of reasoning. As 
a metaphysical property, analogy is not a mere like- 
ness between diverse objects, but a proportion or 
relation of object to object. It is, therefore, neither 
a merely equivocal or verbal coincidence, nor a fuUy 
imi vocal participation in a common concept; but it 

artakes of the one and the other. (Cf. St. Thomas, 

umma Theol., I, Q. xiii, a. 5, 10; also, Q. vii, De 
potentii, a. 7.) We may distinguish two kinds of 
analogy: (1) Two objects can be said to be analogous 
on account of a relation which they have not to each 
other, but to a third object: e. g., there is analogy 
between a remedy and the appearance of a person, 
in virtue of which these two objects are said to be 
healthy. This is based upon the relation which each 
of them has to the person’s health, the former as a 
cause, and the latter as a sign. This may be called 
indirect analogy. (2) Two objects again are analo* 
gous on account of a relation which they have not to 
a third object, but to each other. Remedy, nourish- 
ment, and external appearance are termed healthy 
on account of the direct relation they bear to the 
health of the person. Here health is the basis of the 
analogy, and is an example of what the Schoolmen 
call summum analogatum. (Cf. St. Thomas, ib.) 
This second sort of analogy is twofold. Two things 
are related by a direct proportion of degree, distance, 
or measure: e. g., 6 is in direct proportion to 3, of 
which it is the double; or the healthiness of a remedy 
is directly related to, and directly measured by, the 
health which it produces. This analogy is called 
analogy of proportion. Or, the two objects are re- 
lated one to the other not by a direct proportion, but 
by means of another and intermediaiy relation: for 
instance, 6 and 4 are analogous in this sense that 6 
is the double of 3 as 4 is of 2, or 6 : 4 :: 3 : 2. The 
analogy between coj^oral and intellectual vision is 
of this sort, because intelligence is to the mind what 
the eye is to the body. This kind of analogy is based 
on the proportion of proportion; it is called analogy 
of proportionality. (Cf. St. Thomas, Q. ii, De verit., 
a. 11 ; Q. xxiii, De verit., a. 7, ad 9®“). 

III. Analogy as a Method in Theodicy. — As 
human knowledge i)roceeds from the data of the 
senses directed and interpreted by reason, it is evi- 
dent that man cannot arrive at a jjerfect knowledge 
of the nature of God which is essentially spiritual and 
infinite. Yet the various elements of perfection, 
dependence, limitation, etc., which exist in aU finite 
beings, while they enable us to prove the existence of 
God, furnish us also with a certain knowledge of His 
nature. For dependent beings must ultimately rest 
on something non-dependent, relative beings on that 
which is non-relative, and, even if this non-dependent 
and non-relative Being cannot be conceived directly 
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in itself, it is necessarily conceived to some extent 
through the beings which depend on it and are re- 
lated to it. It is not an Unknown or Unknowable. 
It can be known in different ways. We remark in 
finite things a manifold dependence. These things 
are produced; they are produced according to a cer- 
tain plan and in view of a certain end. We must 
conclude that they have a cause which possesses in 
itself a power of efficiency, exemplarity, and finality, 
with all the elements which such a power requires: 
intelligence, will, personality, etc. This way of rea- 
soning is called by the Schoolmen ^Hhe way of 
causality” (ma causalitatis). (Cf. Pseudo-Dion., De 
Div. Nom., c. i, § 6, in P. G., Ill, 595_; also, St. Thomas, 
Summa Theol., I, Q. iii, a. 3; Q. xiii, a. 12.) When 
we reason from the effects to the First, or Ultimate, 
Cause, we eliminate from it aU the defects, imperfec- 
tions, and limitations which are in its effects just 
because they are effects, as change, limitation, time, 
and space. This way of reasoning is 'Hhe way of 
negation or remotion” (via negationist remotionis). 
(Cf. Pseudo-Dion., ibid.; also, St. Thomas, Summa 
Theol., I,QQ. iii-xiii, a. 1; C. Gent., lib. I, c, sdv.) 
Finally, it is easily understood that the perfections 
affirmed, in these two ways, of God, as First and 
Perfect Cause, cannot be attributed to Him in the 
same sense that they have in finite beings, but only 
in an absolutely excellent or supereminent way (via 
eminentice, excellentice). (Cf. Pseudo-Dion., Div. 
Nom., c. i, § 41, in P. G., Ill, 516, 590; c. ii, §§ 3, 8, 
in P. G., Ill, 646, 689; St. Thomas, ibid.) 

What is the value of our knowledge of God ac- 
quired by such reasoning? According to Agnos- 
ticism this attribution of perfections to God is simply 
impossible, since we know them only as essentially 
limited and imperfect, necessarily relative to a cer- 
tain species or genus, while God is the essentially 
Perfect, the infinitely Absolute. Therefore all that 
we say of God is false or at least meaningless. He 
is the Unknowable; He is infinitely above all our 
conceptions and terms. Agnosticism admits that 
these conceptions and names are a satisfaction and 
help to the imagination in thinking of the Unthink- 
able; but on condition that we remember that they 
are purely arbitrary; that they are practical symbols 
with no objective value. According to Agnosticism, 
to think or say anything of God is necessarily to fall 
into Anthropomorphism. St. Thomas and the 
Schoolmen ignore neither Agnosticism nor Anthropo- 
morphism, but declare both of them false. God is 
not absolutely unknowable, and yet it is true that 
we cannot define Him adequately. But we can con- 
ceive and name Him in an “analogical way”. The 
perfections manifested by creatures are in God, not 
merely nominally (equivoce) but really and positively, 
since He is their source. Yet, they are not in Him 
as they are in the creature, with a mere difference of 
degree, nor even with a mere specific or generic differ- 
ence (univoce), for there is no common concept in- 
cluding the finite and the Infinite. They are really 
in Him in a supereminent manner (eminenter) which 
is wholly incommensurable with their mode of being 
in creatures. (Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, 
Q. xiii, a. 5, 6; C. Gent., lib, I, c. xxii-xxxv; in 
I Sent. Dist., xiii, Q. i, a. 1, ad 4*^"^.) We can con- 
ceive and express these perfections only by an 
analogy; not by an analogy of proportion, for this 
analogy rests on a participation in a common con- 
cept, and, as already said, there is no element common 
to the j^ite and the Infinite; but by an analogy of 
pr^ortionality. These perfections are really in God, 
^d. they are in Him in the same relation to His 
infinite essence that they are in creatures in relation 
to their finite nature. (Cf. St. Thomas, Summa 
Theol., I, Q. iv, a. 3; Q. xiii, a. 5; Q. ii, De verit., 
a. 11, in corp. ad 2^”^; ibid., xxiii, a. 7, ad 
We must affirm, therefore, that all perfections are 


really in God, infinitely. This infinitely we cannot 
define or express; we can say only that it is the 
absolutely perfect way, which does not admit any 
of the limitations which are found in creatures. 
Hence our conception of God, though very positive 
in its objective content, is, as represented in our 
mind and expressed in our words, more negative 
than positive. We know what God is not, rather 
than what He is. (Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theol., 
I, Q. iii, the whole question; Q. xiii, a. 2, 3, 
5, 12; Q. ii, De veritate,^ a. 1, ad 9*^“, ad 10^™.) 
Such a conception is evidently neither false nor 
meaningless; it is clearly inadequate. In a word, 
our conception of God is a human conception and 
it cannot oe other. But if we necessarily represent 
God in a human way, if even it is from our human 
nature that we take most of the properties and per- 
fections which we predicate of Him, we do not con- 
ceive Him as a man, not even as a perfected man, 
since we eliminate from those properties, as attributes 
of God, all limits and imperfections which in man 
and other creatures are a very part of their essence. 

IV. Analogy in the Knowledge of the Mys- 
teries OP Faith. The Fathers of the Church always 
emphasized the inability of the human reason to 
discover or even to represent adequately the mys- 
teries of faith, and insisted on the necessity of 
analogical conceptions in their representations and 
expressions. St. Thomas, after the Fseudo-Dionysius 
and Albertus Magnus, has given the theory of 
analogy so applied to the mysteries of faith. (Cf. 
St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, Q. i, a. 9; Q. xxii, a, 1; 
In Librum Boethii De Trinitate Expositio.) The 
Vatican Council set forth the Catholic doctrine on 
the point. (Cf. Const., Dei Filius, cap. iv; cf. also 
Cone. Coloniense, 1860.) (1) Before Revelation, 

analogy is unable to discover the mysteries, since 
reason can know of God only what is manifested of 
Him and is in necessary causal relation with Him in 
created things. (2) In Revelation, analogjy is neces- 
sary, since God cannot reveal the mysteries to men 
except through conceptions intelligible to the human 
mind, and therefore analogical. (3) After Revelation, 
analogy is useful to give us certain knowledge of the 
mysteries, either by comparison with natural thinp 
and truths, or by consideration of the mysteries m 
relation with one another and with the destiny of 
man. 

Pseudo-Dionysius, O^era Omnia; St. Thomas, Summa 
Theol., I, QQ. iii, iv, xiu: Contra Cent., lib. I, xxix; 11, ii; 
Queeat. di^., De vent. QQ. ii, xxiii; De poteniid, Q. vii: In 
Boet. De Trinitate, expositio; De IIeqnon, Etudes de Viiologu 
positive sur la S. Triniid (Pana,^ 1898); Gkanderath, Con- 
stituiiones dogmatics S. (Ecumenid Conciiii Vaiicani (Freiburg 
im Br., 1892); Honthicim, Institutiones Theodicem (ibid., 
1893); Dela Barre, La vie du dogma catholique (Paris, 1898); 
Chollet in Diet de ihM. cqth. a. v.; Skrtillangkh, Agnostir 
cisme ou anthropomorphisme in Rev. de philosophie, 1 Feb., and 
1 Aug., 1906; Gardair, L'Etre Divin in Rev. de phil., July, 
1906. 

G. M. Sauvage. 

Analysis up” or “back”, and X^etv, “to 

loose”) means a separation; it is the taking apart 
of that which was united, and corresponds exactly 
to the Latin form “resolution” (re solvere). Its 
opposite is synthesis (<rdy, “together”, and 
“to put”, hence, a “putting-together”, a “composi- 
tion”). According to this etymology, analysis, in 
general, is the process by whiejh anyming complex is 
resolved into simple, or, at least, into less complex 
parts or elements. This complex may be: (1) Con- 
crete, that is, an individual substance, quality or 
process, in either the physical or the mental order; 
(2) Abstract and ideal; incapable', therefore, of exist- 
ing apart from the mind that conceives it. 

^ (1) In the case of a concrete object, we must dis- 
tin^ish three degrees of analysis. Sometimes a 
real separation or isolation is enected. To resolve 
a chemical compound into its elements, or white 
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light into the elementary colours, to dissect an organ- 
ism, to take a machine to pieces, is to proceed analyt- 
ically. But frequently actual isolation is impossible. 
Thus the factors of a movement or of a psychological 
process cannot be set apart and studied separately. 
If the process occurs at all, it must be a complex one. 
We may, however, reach an analytical result by 
means of different successive syntheses, i. e. by 
variations in the grouping of the elements or cir- 
cumstances. In order to ascertain the individual 
nature of any determined element, factor, or cir- 
cumstance, it is maintained in the state of per- 
manency, while the accompanying elements, factors, 
or circumstances are eliminated or changed; or, on 
the contrary, it may be eliminated or modified, while 
the others remain constant. The four methods of 
induction belong to this form of analysis. It is 
also in a large measure the method of j^sychological 
experiment and of introspective analysis. Finally, 
it may be impossible to effect any real dissociation 
of a concrete thing or event, either because it cannot 
be reached or controlled, or because it is past. Then 
mental dissociation and abstraction are used. In a 
complex object the mind considers separately some 
part or feature which cannot in reality be separated. 
Analogy and comparison of such cases with similar 
instances in which dissociation has been effected are 
of great value, and the results already ascertained 
are applied to the case under examination. This 
occurs frequently in physical and psychological 
sciences; it is also the method used by the historian 
or the sociologist in the study of events and in- 
stitutions. — (2) When the complex is an idea, 
analysis consists in breaking it up into simpler ideas. 
We are in the abstract order and must remain therein; 
consequently, we do not take into consideration the 
extension of an idea, that is, its range of applicability 
to concrete things, but its intension, or connotation, 
that is, its ideal contents. To analyze an idea is to 
single out in it other ideas whose ideal complexity, 
or whose connotation is not so great. The same must 
be said of analytical reasoning. The truth of a 
proposition or of a complex statement is analytically 
demonstrated by reverting from the proposition 
itself to higher principles, from the complex state- 
ment to a more general truth. And this applies not 
only to mathematics, when a given problem is solved 
by showing its necessary connection with a proposi- 
tion already demonstrated, or with a self-evident 
axiom, but also to all the sciences in which from the 
facts, the effects, and the conditioned we infer the 
law, the cause, and the condition. Principle, law, 
cause, nature, condition, are less complex than con- 
clusion, fact, effect, action, conditioned, since these 
are concrete applications and further determinations 
of the former. A physical law, for instance, is a 
simplified expression of all the facts which it governs. 
In one word, therefore, we may characterize analysis 
as a process of resolution and regression; synthesis, 
as a process of composition and progression. 

The confusion that has existed and still exists in 
the definition and use of the terms analysis and 
synthesis is due to the diverse natures of the com- 
plexes which have to be analyzed. Moreover, the 
same object may be analyzed from different points 
of view and, consequently, with various results. It 
is especially important to keep in mind the dis- 
tinction between the connotation and the denota- 
tion of an idea. As the two vary in inverse ratio, 
it is clear that, in an idea, the subtraction of certain 
connotative elements implies an increase in ex- 
tension. Hence connotative analysis is necessarily 
an extensive synthesis, and vice versd. Thus, if my 
idea of a child is that of “a human being under a 
certain age^’, by connotative analysis I may omit 
the last determination under a certain age''; what 
remains is less complex than the idea child”, but 
1.-29 


applies to a greater number of individuals, namely: 
to all human beings. In order to restrict the ex- 
tension to fewer individuals, the connotation must 
be increased, that is, further determinations must be 
added. In the same manner, a fact, when reduced 
to a law, either in the physical, the mental, or the 
historical order, is reduced to something which has 
a greater extension, since it is assumed to rule all 
the facts of the same nature, but the law is less com- 
plex in connotation, since it does not share the in- 
dividual characters of the concrete events. 

The necessity of analysis comes from the fact that 
knowledge begins with the perception of the con- 
crete and the individual, and that whatever is con- 
crete is complex. Hence the mind, unable to dis- 
tinctly grasp the whole reality at once, must divide 
it, and study the parts separately. Moreover the 
innate tendency of the mind towards unification and 
classification leads it to neglect certain aspects, so 
as to reach more general truths and laws whose 
range of application is larger. The relative useful- 
ness of analysis and synthesis in the various sciences 
depends on the nature of the problems to be solved, 
on the knowledge already at hand, on the mind’s 
attitude, and on the stage of development of the 
science. Induction is primarily analytic; deduction, 
primarily synthetic. In proportion as a natural 
science becomes more systematic, i. e. when more 
general laws are formulated, the synthetic process 
is more freely used. Previous analysis then enables 
one to compose”, or deduce future experience. 
Where, on the contrary, the law has to be dis- 
covered, observation and analysis are dominant, al- 
though, even then, synthesis is indispensable for 
the verification of hypotheses. Some sciences, 
such as Euclidean geometry, proceed syntheti- 
cally, from simple notions and axioms to more 
complex truths. Analysis has the advantage of 
adhering more strictly to the point under investiga- 
tion; sjmthesis is in danger of going astray, since 
from the same principle many different conclusions 
may be drawn, and a multitude of real or possible 
events are governed by the same law. For this same 
reason, however, synthesis, in certain sciences at 
least, is likely to prove more fruitful than analysis. 
It also has the advantage of starting from that which 
has a natural priority, for the conditioned presup- 
poses the condition. When the result is already 
known, and the relation between a principle and 
some one conclusion thus ascertained, synthesis is 
a great help in teaching others. In synthesis the 
strictness of logical reasoning is required. Accuracy 
and exactness in the observation of phenomena, 
attention to all their details, the power of mental 
abstraction and generalization are qualities indis- 
pensable in the analytic process. 

The literature of analysis includes all works on logic and 
on the naethods of the sciences. We give only some few 
references. Dugald Stewart, Phitosophi/ of the Human 
Mind, P. II, iv, § 3; Wundt, Logik (2d ed., Stuttgart, 1895), 
II, i; Duhamel, Dee m^ihodea dans les sciences de raisonnement 
(Paris, 1865-73); Bain, Logic, P. II, Induction (2d ed., Lon- 
don, 1873); Robertson, art. Analysis in Encyclojxxdia Britan- 
nica, 9th ed. — On psychological analysis, see, among others, 
Roxce, Outlines of Psychology, iv, §§ 40-47 (New York, 1903). 

C. A. Dubray. 

Anan. See Garaites. 

Anaphora (Gr., &va<f)opdy offering, sacrifice), a 
liturgical term in^ the Clreek Rite. It is variously 
used in the liturgies of the Greek Orient to signify 
that part of the service which corresponds sub- 
stantially to the Latin Canon of d)he Mass. It 
also signifies the offering of Eucharistic bread; the 
large veil (see Aer) that covers the same, and the 
procession in which the offering is brought to the 
altar (Brightman). — 1. In the Greek Rite the Ana- 

g horas are numerous, while in the Roman Rite the 
anon of the Mass is from time immemorial quite 
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invariable. ^ The Greek Anaphora is substantially of 
apostolic origin, though in its present form it dates 
from the end of the fourth or the beginning of the 
fifth century when St. Basil the Great and St. John 
Chiysostom (respectively) shortened the liturgy that 
imtil then was very long and fatiguing. The term is 
of much importance, given its antiquity, for the 
demonstration of the sacrificial character of the Holy 
Mass (see Cabrol, 1911-13; Probst, 240, 325). — 
2. In the Eastern or Greek Church the Offertoiy is a 
more deliberate and impressive ceremony than in the 
Roman Rite. The priest accompanied by the deacon 
and the acolytes and censer-bearers, goes to the 
prothesis (a small side altar where the proskomide is 
performed) and they solemnly bring the blessed 
bread and wine through the small diaconal door of the 
iconostasis and proceed to the centre of the church 
or at least directly in front of the royal doors, where, 
turning to the people and holding the sacred gifts in 
their hands they pray successively for the eccle- 
siastical and secular authorities. In the Greek 
Orthodox Church prayers are said for the emperor 
or king, the Holy Synod, and the various church 
dignitaries. In the Greek Catholic Church these 
prayers are said for the Pope, the Archbishop, 
Emperor, King, etc., using the same words. The 
priest and deacon then proceed sole mnl y to the 
altar bearing the Sacred Elements through the royal 
doors. This part of the Greek Mass is called the 
Great Entrance. After the paten and chalice have 
been placed on the altar the priest completes the 
Offertoiy with this prayer: “Receive also the prayer 
of us sinners and cause it to approach Thy^ Holy 
Altar, and strengthen us to present gifts and spiritual 
sacrifices unto Thee for our sins and the ignorances 
of the people, and count us worthy to find grace 
before Thee; that our sacrifice may be acceptable 
unto Thee; and that the spirit of Thy grace may rest 
upon us and upon these gifts presented, and upon 
all Thy people”. (See Consecration; Mass; Pref- 
ace; Greek Rite.) 

Many of the Oriental Anaphoras may be read in Renaxtdot, 
Liiurgtarum Orientalium CoUeciio (Frankfort ed., 1847); Goar, 
Euchologium, sive Rituale Grcecarum ^d ed., Venice, 1730); 
J. A. Assemani, Codex Litwrgicus (Rome, 1754). Cf. also 
Lebruist, Exjjlication littirale, etc., de la Messe (Lifege, 1781); 
Neale, A History of the Holy Eastern Church (London, 1850), 
I, 461; Brightman, lAturgies^ Eastern^ and Western (Oxford, 
1906), passim; Probst, Liturgie der drei ersten christl. Jahrhun- 
derte (Tiibingen, 1870); Renz, Gesch. des Mess-Opferhegriffs 
(Freising, 1901), I, 311-524; Diet, d’arch. chrit., I, 1898-1919; 
Parrino, La Messa Greca^ (Palermo, 1904) 35. 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

Anarchy, — (d privative, and rule); anarchy 

means an absence of law. Sociologically it is the 
modem theory which proposes to do away with all 
existing forms of government and to organize a 
society which will exercise all its functions without 
any controlling or directive authority. It assumes 
as its basis that every man has a natural right to 
develop all his powers, satisfy all his passions, and 
respond to all ms instincts. It insists that the in- 
dividual is the best judge of his own capacity; that 
personal interest, well understood, tends to improve 
general conditions; that each one recognizes the ad- 
vantage of justice in economic relations; and that 
mankind, in the man, is right in what it does. As 
a human being is a free, intelligent agent, any re- 
straint from without is an invasion of his rights and 
must be set down as tyraimy. Proudhon (1809-65), 
whose writings are diffuse, obscure, and paradoxical, 
is regarded as the father of the system; but Diderot 
is claimed by some, and also the association of the 
Enrages, or HSbertistes of the French Revolution. 
According to Proudhon, “anarchy is order” and, 
borrowing from J. J. Rousseau, “man is naturally 
good, and only institutions are bad”. Also accord- 
ing to him, “all property is theft”. As crime is 
mostly committed against property, abolishing one 


is preventing the other. Criminals are not to be 
punished, but treated as lunatics, or sick men. 
There are to be no rulers in Church or State; no 
masters, no employers. Religion is to be eliminated, 
because it introduces God as the basis of authority, 
and degrades man by inculcating meekness and sub- 
mission, thus making him a slave and robbing him 
of his natural dignity. Free love is to take the place 
of marriage, and family life, with its restraints, is to 
cease. 

To the objection that men cannot live together 
without society, both because of the implied contra- 
diction in such a claim, and because of the social 
instinct in man, the answer is: We do not destroy 
society, but exclude authority from it. Anarchy 
supposes an association of individual sovereigns act- 
ing independently of any central or coercive power. 
It aims at a society in which all the members are 
federated in free groups or corporations according 
to the professions, arts, trades, business, etc., which 
happen to suit the fancy of each, so that not only 
wifi all be co-proprietors of everything — land, mines, 
machines, instruments of labour, means of produc- 
tion, exchange, etc. — but every one will thus oe able 
to follow his own individual bent. Moreover, as all 
are united in a harmony of interests, all will labour 
in unison to increase the general welfare, just as is 
done in business corporations, in which union is 
based on mutual advantage, and is free from all 
pressure from without. 

As to the means to be employed to bring about 
this ideal condition, opinion is divided, some holding 
for the evolutionary, some for the revolutionary 
method; the former proposing to realize their Utopia 
by the means now at their disposal, chiefly universal 
simrage; while the latter are determined to effect 
it at once by violent methods. In this respect the 
first class shades off into collective socialism, the 
second remaining pure anarchists. Both, however, 
differ from socialism on one very important point. 
For while agreeing with anarchists in the desirability 
of abolishing all existing institutions, socialism aims 
at what it calls “socialized society”. It postulates 
a central power which will assign occupations, dis- 
tribute awards, and supervise and direct the collective 
interests. It absorbs the individual in favour of the 
State; anarchy does the very opposite. Generally 
speaking, also, socialism reprobates violent methods 
and seeks its end by ^adual evolution from present 
conditions. Its public alienation from anarchical 
methods is evidenced in its treatment of the Russian 
Bakounin, who was conspicuous for his activity in 
the French Revolution of 1848, and who, when 
handed over to Russia, escaped from Siberia and 
fomented the Russian disorders of 1869, chiefly 
through his agent Netschaieff, and was finally asso- 
ciated with (Suseret and Richard in the atrocities 
of the French Commune of 1871. In 1868 he had 
established the International Alliance of Social 
Democracy, and endeavoured to unite it with the 
International Association of Workingmen founded 
by the socialist Marx in 1864. The coalition was of 
short duration. A violent schism began at the 
Congress of the Hague, in 1872, and then the party 
of anarchy may be said to have be^n as a distinct 
organization. Bakounin subsequently organized the 
Fidiration Jurassienne. He issued a paper called the 
Avant Garde, but nothing much was done until the 
founding of La R4volte by Elis^e Reclus and Kropot- 
kin. 

The principles of anarchy were again repudiated 
in the Socialist Congress of Paris in 1881 (from which 
the ^ anarchists were expelled) and in congresses at 
Ziirich, in 1893, and at Hamburg and London, in 
1897. ^ It was in the sixth Congress of the Marxists, 
held in Geneva in 1863, that the distinctive term 
of Anarchist was applied to an autonomous seo* 
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tion of that Convention. But how far the theories 
and practice of each run into those of the other is 
difficult to determine. For, independently of official 
pronouncements by the various congresses, the lines 
of demarcation between the two movements are not 
unfrequently obscure. Thus, according to some 
writers, anarchists may be classified first as extreme 
Indi\ddualists; those, namely, who regard the in- 
tervention of the State as a ^'nuisance” — such is 
the term employed — which is to be reduced as soon 
as possible to a minimum. This was the position 
of Herbert Spencer and Auberon Herbert, who would 
probably have resented being placed in the category 
of anarchists. Spencer’s doctrine about the mini- 
mizing of government authority was borrowed from 
Goodwin’s ^"Political Justice” (1793). A second 
class might be described as Expectants; those who 
are willing to admit a central control until public 
opinion is sufficiently educated to dispense with it. 
William Morris left the Social Democrats when he 
found himself drifting in that direction. Finally 
there are the Universal Negatives, or Nihilists, who 
believe in the assassination of rulers and in other vio- 
lent manifestations of hatred of present conditions. 
The first so-called scientific exposition of this nihilistic 
anarchism seems to have been made by the eminent 
French geograjjher Elis^e Reclus and the Russian 
Prince Kropotkin, who built it into a definite system, 
though a similar claim is made for Hess, who in 1843 
published two volumes on ^'Philosophic der That 
und Sozialismus Griin and Stem also formulated 
their theories about the same time. The publication 
of the R&oolte by Reclus and Kropotkin was immedi- 
ately followed by frightful acts committed by 
avowed anarchists, both in Europe and America, 
not only the assassination of rulers — the murder of 
McKinley is an instance — but the throwing of bombs 
in legislative halls, the wrecking of churches, the 
killing of the police, as in Chicago, etc. This was 
the propaganda by acts which had been advocated 
by Bakounin; but both Reclus and Kropotkin pro- 
tested that their conception of anarchy did not 
contemplate such excesses. Whether they spoke 
the truth or feared public execration must be left to 
each one to judge. It was only after the attempted 
assassination of the Emperor William, in 1878, that 
the German Socialists, Bebel and Liebknecht, de- 
clared against anarchy. In France, at the present 
time, the party that has not only suppressed the 
Church, but is clamouring for the suppression of the 
army and preaching revolt to the soldiers, ridiculing 
the idea of patriotism and demanding the abolition 
of national frontiers, are anarchists, but at the same 
time they seem to affiliate with the Socialist party 
now in control of the Government. Whether it is 
sympathy or a design to let anarchy do the work 
of destruction on which socialism is to build up its 
future State, is not a subject of controversy, at least 
among conservative Frenchmen. It is in France 
that anarchy at the present time is showing its hand, 
and exercising the greatest power, though it is not 
known by its distinctive name. But as a matter 
of fact, where socialism professes atheism it is 
already anarchy. 

Thus far the anarchists seem to have no central 
organization; but they publish 14 papers in French, 
though not all of them are printed in France: 2 in 
English, one in London, and the other in New York; 

3 in German; 10 in Italian; 4 in Spanish; 1 in Hebrew; 

2 in Portuguese and Bohemian; 1 in Dutch. As there 
is no compact organization, and as their principles 
are often admitted by those who are not avowed 
anarchists, it is next to impossible to form an exact 
idea of their actual numbers. 

The root of all this evil is the apostasy from 
Christianity, so marked in some countries, and the 
acceptance, or influence, of atheism. Once given 


that there is no God, it immediately becomes unjust 
and impossible for anyone to exact obedience and 
submission from anyone else. If there is no God, 
there can be no master. The anarchist conclusion 
is logical. Likewise, all the commandments of God 
are necessarily abrogated,^ and the claim that a man 
has a right to satisfy all his propensities and passions 
stands justified. There can be no family, no State, 
no Church, no society of any kind. The individual is 
to be the centre and determining power of everything, 
and it is their cult of the individual, originating in the 
egoism of the philosophy of Hegel, and perhaps 
culminating in Nietzsche, with his atrocious ''super- 
man ”, which has been the means of accelerating the 
spread of anarchical doctrines. The distorted con- 
ceptions of liberty of thought, liberty of the press, 
liberty of speech, liberty of conscience, which are 
claimed as rights, and are regarded as essential in 
modem civilization, no matter to what extravagance 
they may be carried — even to the propagation of the 
most ^ revolutionary and immoral doctrines — have 
magnified the importance and sacredness of the 
individual until he has become a law unto himself 
in ethics and religion, and is practically persuaded 
of his absolute independence of his Creator in his 
conduct of life. In much of the literature of the 
day there exists almost an idolatry of human power, 
no matter with how much crime it is associated. 
Again, the method of education in some countries, 
which absolutely debars even the mention of the 
name of God from the schools, and which admits no 
religious instmction, or only an ethical code without 
sanction or authority, could not fail to develop 
a generation of anarchists. Their fathers have some 
memories of religion and a sense of obligation cling- 
ing to them; the rising generation will have none. 
Finally, the excessive accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few by supposedly dishonest methods, 
and its alleged use in corrupting legislatures to 
perpetuate abuses, furnish material for unprincipled 
demagogues to arouse the worst passions of the 
multitude. Moreover, even if the condition of the 
poor is not as bad as formerly, the contrast with the 
luxury of the rich is sufficient to excite cupidity and 
anger, while the absence of religious motives makes 
poverty and suffering not only insupportable, but, 
in the eyes of the victims, unnecessary and unjust. 

The theory of anarchy is against all reason. 
Apart from the fact that it runs counter to some of 
the most cherished instincts of humanity, as, for 
instance, familj^ life and love of country, it is evident 
that society without authority could not stand for 
a moment. Men whose only purpose would be to 
satisfy all their inclinations are by the very fact on 
the level of the animal creation. The methods they 
already employ in the prosecution of their designs 
show how tne animal instincts quickly assert them- 
selves. The only remedy of the disorder is evi- 
dently a return to right reason and the practice of 
religion; and, as a protection for the future, the 
inculcation of Christian morality in the education 
of youth. 

Bakounin, Dim et V^tat (Paris, 1S96): Proudhon, (Euvrea 
(Paris, 1851); Herzen, De V autre rive; Tchemchewsky, 
V4co7iomie politique ju^e par la sctence; Elis6e Reclus, 
Evolution et Revolution (Paris, 1891); Spencer, The Individual 
vs. the State; Emile Gautier, Propos cmarchistes; Heurea de 
travail; Kropotkin, Aux jeunes gens; Parole d'un revolt^; 
Tucker, Instead of a Book (New York, 1893); Ely, The Labor 
Movement in America (London, 1890); Kerkup, A History of 
Sodaliam (London, 1892); Revue dea Deux Mondes (Nov. 15, 
1893). 

T. J. Campbell. 

Anastasia, Saint, Church op. See Rome. 
Anastasia, Saint, martyr. — ^This saint enjoys the 
distinction, unique in the Roman liturgy, of having 
a special commemoration in the second Mass on 
Christmas day. This Mass was originalljr celebrated 
not in honour of the birth of Christ, but in commem- 
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oration of this martyr, and towards the end of the 
fifth century her name was also inserted in the Ro- 
man canon of the Mass. Nevertheless, she is not 
a Roman saint, for she suffered martyrdom at Sir- 
mium, and was not venerated at Rome until almost 
the end of the fifth century. It is true that a later 
legend, not earlier than the sixth century, makes 
Anastasia a Roman, though even in this legend she 
did not suffer martyrdom at Rome. The same 
legend connects her name with that of St. Chrysog- 
onus, likewise not a Roman martyr, but put to 
death in Aquileia, though he had a church in Rome 
dedicated to his honour. According to this “ Passio ”, 
Anastasia was the daughter of Prsetextatus, a 
Roman vir illustris, and had Chrysogonus for a 
teacher. Early in the persecution of Diocletian the 
Emperor summoned Chrysogonus to Aquileia w^here 
he suffered martyrdom. Anastasia, having gone from 
Aquileia to Sirmium to visit the faithful of that 
place, was beheaded on the island of Palmaria, 25 
December, and her body interred in the house of 
ApoUonia, which had been converted into a basilica. 
The whole account is purely legendary, and rests' on 
no historical foundations. All that is certain is that 
a martyr named Anastasia gave her life for the 
faith in Sirmium, and that her memory was kept 
sacred in that church. The so-called “Martyrolo- 
gium Hieronymianum” (ed. De Rossi and Duchesne, 
Acta SS.j 2 November) records her name on 25 De- 
cember, not for Sirmium alone, but also for Con- 
stantinople, a circumstance based on a separate 
story. According to Theodorus Lector (Hist. Eccles., 
II, 65), during the patriarchate of Gennadius (458- 
471) the body of the martyr was transferred to Con- 
stantinople and interred in a church which had 
hitherto been known as ‘^Anastasis” (Gr. Avdo-racrts, 
Resurrection); thenceforth the church took the name 
of Anastasia. Similarly the cultus of St. Anastasia 
was introduced into Rome from Sirmium by means 
of an already existing church. As this church was 
already quite famous, it brought the feast of the 
saint into especial prominence. There existed in 
Rome from the fourth century, at the foot of the 
Palatine and above the Circus Maximus, a church 
which had been adorned by Pope Damasus (366- 
384) with a large mosaic. It was known as “ titulus 
Anastasiae”, and is mentioned as such in the Acts 
of the Roman Council of 499. There is some un- 
certainty as to the origin of this name; either the 
church owes its foundation to and was named after 
a Roman matron Anastasia, as in the case of several 
other titular churches of Rome (Duchesne), or it 
was originally an ^^Anastasis” church (dedicated to 
the Resurrection of Christ), such as existed already 
at Ravenna and Constantinople; from the word 
^^Anastasis” came eventually the name ^Hitulus 
Anastasise” (Grisar), Whatever way this happened, 
the church was an especially prominent one from 
the fourth to the sixth century, being the only titu- 
lar church in the centre of ancient Rome (see Rome, 
Early Christian), and surrounded by the monu- 
ments of the city's pagan past. Within its jurisdic- 
tion was the Palatine where the imperial court was 
located Since the veneration of the Sirmian martyr, 
Anastasia, received a new impetus in Constantinople 
during the second half of the 'fifth century, we may 
easily infer that the intimate contemporary relations 
between Old and New Rome brought about an in- 
crease of devotion to St. Anastasia at the foot of 
the Palatine. At all events the insertion of her 
name into the Roman Canon of the Mass towards 
the end of the fifth century, and the celebration of 
the second Mass on Christmas day in her honour 
during the sixth century, show that she then occupied 
a unique position among the saints publicly vener- 
ated’at Rome. Thenceforth the church on the Pala- 
tine is known as ‘‘titulus sanctse Anastasias'', and 


the martyr of Sirmium became the titular saint of 
the old fourth-century basilica. Evidently because 
of its position as titular church of the district in- 
cluding the imperial dwellings on the Palatine this 
church long maintained an eminent rank among the 
churches of Rome; only two churches preceded it 
in honour: St. John Lateran, the mother-church of 
Rome, and St. Mary Major. This ancient sanctuary 
stands to-day quite isolated amid the ruins of Rome. 
The commemoration of St. Anastasia in the second 
Mass on Christmas day is the last remnant of the 
former prominence enjoyed by this saint and her 
church in the life of Christian Rome. 

Dufotjrcq, Etude sur les Gesta Martyrum romains, 121 sqq., 
137 sqq. (Pans, 1900); ActaSS., Oct., XII, 513 sqq.; Duchesne, 
Sainte Anastaste; Notes sur la topographte de Rome au moyen- 
dge, N. Ill, m Melanges d'archeoL et d'Mst., VII, 389 sqq. 
(1887), Grisar, S. Anastasia di Rornd, in Analecta Romana, 
I, 595 sqq.; Butler, Lives, 25 Dec. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Anastasiopolis, name of four ancient episcopal 
sees located respectively in Galatia (suffragan of 
Ancyrah in Phrygia (suffragan of Laodicea), in Caria, 
and in Thrace (Gams, 441, 446, 448). 

Mas Latrie, Tresor de chronoL (Pans, 1895), 1985; Le- 
QUiEN, Oriens Christ. (1740), I, 485-486, 824-825, 913-914. 

Anastasis. See Resurrection. 

Anastasius, Saint, Bishop of Antioch, a. d. 559, 
distinguished for his learning and austerity of life, 
excit^ the enmity of the Ernperor Justinian by 
opposing certain imperial doctrines about the Body 
of Christ. He was to be deposed from his see 
and exiled, when Justinian died; but Justin II car- 
ried out his uncle's purpose five years later, and 
another bishop, named Gregory, was put in his place; 
on the death of that prelate, in 593, Anastasius 
was restored to his see. This was chiefly due to 
Pope Gregory the Great, who interceded with the 
Emperor Maurice and his son Theodosius, asking that 
Anastasius be sent to Rome, if not reinstated at 
Antioch. From some letters sent to him by Gregory, 
it is thought that he was not sufficiently vigorous 
in denouncing the claims of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople to be universal bishop. He died in 598, 
and another bishop of the same name is said to have 
succeeded him in 599, to whom the translation of 
Gregory's “Regula Pastoralis” is attributed, and 
who is recorded as having been put to death in an 
insurrection of the Jews. Nicephonis (Hist. Eccl., 
XVIII, xliv) declares that these two are one and the 
same person. The same difficulty occurs with re- 
gard to certain Sermons de orthoaoxd fide, some as- 
scribing them to the latter Anastasius; others claim- 
ing that there was but one bishop of that name. 

Acta SS., 21 April; Butler, Lives ^ the Saints, 21 April; 
Michaup, Biog. Univ.; Venajbles in Diet. Christ. Biog. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Anastasius I, Saint^ pope, a pontiff who is re- 
membered chiefly for his condemnation of Origen- 
ism. A Roman by birth, he became pope in 399, 
and died within a little less than four years. Among 
his friends were Augustine, and Jerome, and Paulinus. 
Jerome speaks of him as a man of great holiness who 
was rich in his poverty. It was during the time of 
the barbarian invasions. 

Ada SS., Ill, September; Butler, lAves of the Saints, 
27 September. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Anastasius II, Pope, a native of Rome, elected 
24 Nov., 496; d. 16 Nov., 498. His congratulatory 
letter to Clovis, on the occasion of the latter’s con- 
version, is now deemed a forgery of the seventeenth 
century (J. Kavet, Bibl de I'^c. des Chartres, 1885, 
XL VI, 258-59). He insisted on the removal from 
the diptychs of the name of Acacius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, but recognized the validity of his 
sacramental acts, an attitude that displeased the Ro- 
mans. He also condemned Traducianism. 
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P. L., CXXVIII, 439-450; Lih. Pont. (ed. Duchesne), I, 258; 
Hemmer in Diet, de Theol. Cath., I, 1163—64; Thiel, Epiat, 
Rom. Pont. (1868), II, 82-85, 614-15. 

Anastasius III, Pope, the one hundred and 
twenty-third occupant of the Holy See, elected 
September, 911; d. November, 913. He was a 
Roman, being the son of a certain Lucian. His 
reign was marked wdth moderation, but beyond this 
history gives no details of his life, except that he 
was active in determining the ecclesiastical divisions 
of Germany. He succeeded Sergius III (904-911), 
and reigned, at most, about two years and two 
months. 

p. L., CXXXI, 1181; Jaffe, Regesta Pont. Rom, I, 448; 
II, 706; Hobper, Biogr. univ., I, 477. 


Anastasius IV, Pope, crowned 12 July, 1153; 
d. in Rome, 3 December of the following year. It 
was during his pontificate and owing to his exertions 
that the Pantheon was restored. He also granted 
special privileges to the Order of the Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem. He is chiefly known for his 
attitude towards Frederick Barbarossa and recogni- 
tion of Wichmann as Bishop of Magdeburg by which 
he terminated an ecclesiastical quarrel. His extant 
works consist of some letters and a treatise on the 
Trinity. 

P. L., CLXXXVIII, 985; Jaff^:, RR.PP., II, 89-102; 719- 
201, 759; Wattbrich, Pont. Rom. Vitas (1862), II, 321, 322. 


Anastasius, Saint, once a magician, became a 
convert of the Holy Cross and was martyred in 628. 
He was a soldier in the army of Chosroes when that 
monarch carried the Cross from Jerusalem to Persia. 
The occasion prompted him to ask for information; 
then he left the army, became a Christian, and after- 
wards a monk in Jerusalem. His Persian name,Mag- 
undat, he changed to Anastasius. After seven years 
of the most exact monastic observance, he was moved, 
as he thought, by the Holy Ghost to go in quest of 
martyrdom and went to Caesarea, then subject to 
the Persians. Reproaching his countrymen for 
their magic and fire worship, both of which he had 
once practised, he was taken prisoner, cruelly tor- 
tured to make him abjure, and finally carried down 
near the Euphrates, to a place called Barsaloe, or 
Bethsaloe, according to the Bollandists, where his 
sufferings were renewed while at the same time the 
highest honours in the service of King Chosroes were 
promised him if he would renounce Christianity. 
Finally, with seventy others, he was strangled to 
death and decapitated, 22 January, 628. His body, 
which was thrown to the dogs, but was left untouched 
by them, was carried thence to Palestine, afterwards 
to Constantinople, and finally to Rome. 

Acta SS., 3 Jan.; Butler, Lives of the Saints, 22 Jan. 

T. J. Campbell. 


Anastasius Apocrisiarius. See Maximus, Saint. 

Anastasius of Saint Euthymius. See John 
Damascene, Saint. 

Anastasius Sinai ta. Saint, a Greek ecclesiastical 
writer, b. at Alexandria in the first half of the seventh 
century; d. after 700. He was abbot of the monas- 
tery of Mt. Sinai, and so active an opponent of the 
Monophysites, Mono thelites, and Jews that he was 
known as “the new Moses’’. His principal work is 
the “Hodegos” (OSrijds), or “Guide”, written in 
defence of the Catholic Faith against the attacks 
of the aforementioned heretics. It was a popular 
manual of controversy among the medieval Greeks. 
The (154) “Questions and Answers on Various Theo- 
logical matters” attributed to him are in part 
spurious. He also wrote a “Devout Introduction 
to the Hexaemeron” in twelve books, the first eleven 
of which have reached us only in a Latin translation. 
These and other minor writings are found in Migne 
(P.G. LXXXIX). Le Quien attributed to him, 


without sufficient reason, the “Antiquorum Patrum 
Doctrina de Verbi Dei Incarnatione 

Bardenhewer, Pairologie (1902), 512, 482; Kumppmullbr, 
De Anastano Sinaitd (Wurzburg, 1865); Krumbacher, Gesch. 
d. hyz. Lit. (2d ed.), p. 64. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Anathema (Gr. dvddeiju, or dvad'gfj.a, literally placed 
on high, suspended, set aside), a terra formerly indicat- 
ing offerings made to the divinity which were sus- 
pended from the roof or walls of temples for the pur- 
pose of being exposed to view. Thus anathema 
according to its etymology signifies a thing offered to 
God. _ The word anathema is sometimes used in this 
sense in the Old and New Testaments: In Judith, xvi, 
23, it is said that Judith, having taken all the arms 
of Holof ernes which the people had given him, and 
the curtain of his bed which she herself had brought, 
offered them to the Lord as an anathema of oblivion. 
In II Mach., ix, 16, Antiochus promises to adorn with 
precious gifts (anathemata) the temple he has pil- 
laged; and in Luke, xxi, 5, mention is made of the 
temple built of precious stones and adorned with 
rich gifts (anathemata). As odious objects were also 
exposed to view, e. g. the head of a criminal or of 
an enemy, or his arms or spoils, the word anathema 
came to signify a thing hated, or execrable, devoted 
to public abhorrence or destruction. “To under- 
stand the word anathema”, says Vi^ouroux, “we 
should first go back to the real meaning of herem 
of which it is the equivalent. Herem comes from 
the word haram, to cut off, to separate, to curse, 
and indicates that which is cursed and condemned 
to be cut off or exterminated, whether a person or 
a thing, and in consequence, that which man is for- 
bidden to make use of.” This is the sense of anath- 
ema in the following passage from Deut., vii, 26: 
“ Neither shalt thou bring anything of the idol into 
thy house, lest thou become an anathema like it. 
Thou shalt detest it as dung, and shalt utterly abhor 
it as uncleanness and filth, because it is an anath- 
ema.” Nations, individuals, animals, and inanimate 
objects may become anathema, i. e. cursed and de- 
voted to destruction. It was thus that the people in- 
habiting the Promised Land were anathematized as 
Moses says (Deut., vii, 1, 2): “When . , . the Lord 
thy God shall have delivered them to thee, thou shalt 
utterly destroy them.” When a people was anathe- 
matized by the Lord, they were to be entirely exter- 
minated. Saul was rejected by God for having spared 
Agag, King of the Amalecites, and the greater part of 
the booty (I K. xv, 9~23). Anyone who spared any- 
thing belonging to a man who had been declared 
anathema, became himself anathema. There is 
the story of Achan who had charge of the spoils 
of Jericho : “The anathema is in the midst of 
thee, O Israel: thou canst not stand before thy 
enemies till he be destroyed out of thee that is de- 
filed with this wickedness. ” Achan, with his family 
and herds, was stoned to death. Sometimes it is 
cities that are anathematized. When the anathema 
is rigorous all the inhabitants are to be extermi- 
nated, the city burned, and permission denied ever 
to rebuild it, and its riches offered to Jehovah. This 
was the fate of Jericho (Jos., vi, 17). If it is less 
strict, all the inhabitants are to be put to death, 
but the herds may be divided among the victors 
(Jos., viii, 27). The obligation of killing all inhabi- 
tants occasionally admits of exceptions in the case of 
young girls who remain captives in the hands of the 
conquerors (Num., xxxi, 18). The severity of the 
anathema in the Old Testament is explained by the 
necessity there was of preserving the Jewish people 
and protecting them against the idolatry professed 
by the neighbouring pagans. 

In the New Testament anathema no longer entails 
death, but the loss of goods or exclusion from the 
society of the faithful. St. Paul frequently uses this 
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word in the latter sense. In the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans (ix, 3) he says: “For I wished myself to be 
an anathema from Christ, for my brethren, who are 
my kinsmen according to the flesh i. e. “I should 
>wish to be separated and rejected of Christ, if by 
that means I would procure the salvation of my 
brethren.’' And again, using the word in the same 
sense, he says (Gal. i, 9): “If any one preach to you 
a gospel besides that which you have received, let 
him be anathema.” But he who is separated from 
God is united to the devil, which explains why St. 
Paul, instead of anathematizing, sometimes delivers 
a person over to Satan (I Tim., i, 20; I Cor., v, 5). 
Anathema signifies also to be overwhelmed with male- 
dictions, as in I Cor., xvi, 22: “If any man love not 
our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema.” At 
an early date the Church adopted the word anathema 
to signify the exclusion of a sinner from the society 
of the faithful; but the anathema was_ pronounced 
chiefly against heretics. All the councils, from the 
Council of Nicsea to that of the Vatican, have worded 
their dogmatic canons: “If any one says ... let 
him be anathema”. Nevertheless, although during 
the first centuries the anathema did not seem to 
differ from the sentence of excommunication, begin- 
ning with the sixth century a distinction was made 
between the two. A Council of Tours desires that 
after three warnings there be recited in chorus 
Psalm cviii against the usurper of the goods of the 
Church, that he may fall into the curse of Judas, and 
“that he may die not only excommunicated, but 
anathematized, and that he may be stricken by the 
sword of Heaven”. This distinction was introduced 
into the canons of the Church, as is proved by the 
letter of John VIII (872-82) found in the Decree 
of Gratian, (c. Ill, q. V, c. XII): “Know that Engel- 
trude is not only under the ban of excommunication, 
which separates her from the society of the brethren, 
but under the anathema, which separates from the 
body of Christ, which is the Church.” This dis- 
tinction is found in the earliest Decretals, in the 
chapter Cum non ah homine. In the same chapter, 
the tenth of Decretals II, tit. i, Celestine III (1191- 
98), speaking of the measures it is necessary to take 
in proceeding against a cleric guilty of theft, homi- 
cide, perjury, or other crimes, says: ^^'If, after hav- 
ing been deposed from office, he is incorrigible, he 
should first be excommunicated; but if he perseveres 
in his contumacy he should be stricken with the 
sword of anathema; but if plunging to the depths 
of the abyss, he reaches the point where he despises 
these penalties, he should be given over to the secu- 
lar arm.” At a late period, Gregory IX (1227-41), 
bk. V, tit. xxxix, ch. lix, Si quern, distinguishes minor 
excommunication, or that implying exclusion only 
from the sacraments, from major excommunication, 
impljdng exclusion from the society of the faithful. 
He declares that it is major excommunication which 
is meant in all texts in which mention is made of 
excommunication. Since that time there has been 
no difference between major excommunication and 
anathema, except the greater or less degree of cere- 
mony in pronouncing the sentence of excommunica- 
tion. 

Anathema remains a major excommunication 
which is to be promulgated with great solemnity. 
A formula for this ceremony was drawn up by 
Poije Zachary (741-52) in the chapter Dehent duo- 
decim sacer dotes, Cause xi, quest, lii. The Roman 
Pontifical reproduces it in the chapter Ordo excom- 
municandi et absolvendi, distinguisning three sorts 
of excommunication: minor excommunication, for- 
merly incurred by a person holding communication 
with anyone under the ban of excommunication; 
major excommunication, pronounced by the Pope 
in reading a sentence; and anathema, or the penalty 
incurred by crimes of the gravest order, and solemnly 


promulgated by the Pope. In passing this sentence, 
the pontiff is vested in amice, stole, and a violet 
cope, wearing his mitre, and assisted by twelve 
priests clad in their surplices and holding lighted 
candles. He takes his seat in front of the altar or 
in some other suitable place, and pronounces the 
formula of anathema which ends with these words: 
“Wherefore in the name of God the All-powerful, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, of the Blessed Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, and of all the Saints, in virtue 
of the power which has been given us of binding and 
loosing in Heaven and on earth, we deprive N— 
himself and all his accomplices and all his abettors 
of the Communion of the Body and Blood of Our 
Lord, we separate him from the society of all Chris- 
tians, we exclude him from the bosom of our Holy 
Mother the Church in Heaven and on earth, we de- 
clare him excommunicated and anathematized and 
we judge him condemned to eternal fire with Satan 
and his angels and all the reprobate, so long as he 
will not burst the fetters of the demon, do penance 
and satisfy the Church; we deliver him to Satan to 
mortify his body, that his soul may be saved on 
the day of judgment.” Whereupon all the assist- 
ants respond: “Fiat, fiat, fiat. ” The pontiff and the 
twelve priests then cast to the ground the lighted 
candles they have been carrying, and notice is sent 
in writing to the priests and neighbouring bishops 
of the name of the one who has been excommuni- 
cated and the cause of his excommunication, in 
order that they majr have no communication with 
him. Although he is delivered to Satan and his 
angels, he can still, and is even bound to repent. 
The Pontifical gives the form for absolving him and 
reconciling him with the Church. The promulgation 
of the anathema with such solemnity is well calcu- 
lated to strike terror to the criminal and bring him 
to a state of repentance, especially if the Church 
adds to it the ceremony of the Maranatha. 

At the end of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
xvi, 22, St. Paul says, “If any man love not our Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be anathema, maranatha,” 
which means, “The Lord is come. ” But commenta- 
tors have regarded this expression as a formula of 
excommunication very severe among the Jews. This 
opinion, however, is not sustained by Vigouroux, 
“Diet, de la Bible” (s. v. Anathhme). In the 
Western Church, Maranatha has become a very solemn 
formula as anathema, by which the criminal is ex- 
communicated, abandoned to the judgment of God, 
and rejected from the bosom of the Church until 
the coming of the Lord. An example of such an 
anathema is found in these words of Pope Silverius 
(536-38): “If anyone henceforth deceives a bishop 
in such a manner, let him be anathema maranatha 
before God and his holy angels.” Benedict XIV 
(1740-58 — De Synodo dioecesana X, i) cites the 
anathema maranatha formulated by the Fathers of 
the Fourth Council of Toledo against those who were 
guilty of the crime of high treason: “He who dares 
to despise our decision, let him be stricken with 
anathema maranatha, i. e. may he be damned at 
the coming of the Lord, may he have his place with 
Judas Iscariot, he and his companions. Amen.” 
There is frequent mention of this anathema maran- 
atha in the Bulls of erection for abbeys and other 
establishments. Still the anathema maranatha is a 
censure from which the criminal may be absolved; 
although he is delivered to Satan and his angels, the 
Church, in virtue of the Power of the Keys, can receive 
him once more into the communion of the faithful. 
More than that, it is with this purpose in view that 
she takes such rigorous measures against him, in 
order that by the mortification of his body his soul 
may be saved on the last day. The Church, ani- 
mated by the spirit of God, does not wish the death 
of the sinner, but rather that he be converted and 
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live. This explains why the most severe and ter- 
rifying formulas of excommunication, containing all 
the rigours of the Maranatha have, as a rule, clauses 
like this: Unless he becomes repentant, or gives sat- 
isfaction, or is corrected. 

ViGOUROUx in Diet, de la Bible, s. v. Anaihhne; Vacant in 
Diet, de theol. cath., s . v. Anatheme ; Von Scherer in Kirchen- 
lex., 2ci ed., I, 794-798; Benedict XIV, De Synodo Diceceaand, 
X, i. 

Joseph N. Gignac. 

Anathoth, possibly plural of Anath, a feminine 
Chaldean deity, worshipped in Chanaan [Enc. 
Bib. s. V. Anath; Lagrange, “ Juges ” (Paris, 1903), 
62-63]. (1) Anathoth is identified with Anata, 

about two and a half miles north-east of Jerusalem, 
and everything favours that identification; around 
Anata are found the names of the villages mentioned 
in Isaias, x, 28. From its height (2235 ft.), Anata, 
which seems to have been fortified in the past, com- 
mands a fine but desolate view east and south-east; 
the north end of the Dead Sea and the Lower Jordan 
are visible across the hills of the wilderness. Be- 
tween Jerusalem and Anata rise the heights of the 
Scapus (Mesarif), where Titus and his legions en- 
camped when besieging Jerusalem. On those heights 
is built the village of El ‘Tsawiyeh (2390 ft.), 
perhaps the Laisa mentioned with Anathoth in 
Isaias, x, 30 (Buhl, Geographic des alten Palastina, 
175X Anathoth is reckoned among the Levitical 
cities of Benjamin (Jos., xxi, 18; I Par., vi, 60). 
Abiezer, one of David’s valiant men, was from that 
city (II K., xxiii, 27), which had also given to David 
one of his first followers in the person of Jehu (I Par., 
xii, 3). There Abiathar the priest, had lands, to 
which he was banished by Solomon, suspicious of 
the understanding between his brother Adonias and 
Abiathar (III K., ii, 26). One hundred and twenty- 
eight men of Anathoth returned from Babylon, accord- 
ing to the list in I Esd. (Ezra), ii, 23 and II Esdr. 
(Neh.), vii, 27. But its chief interest lies in the fact 
that it was the home of Jeremias’ family (Jer., i, 1; 
xxix, 27; xxxii, 7-9). But there he also, '‘the type 
. . . of the incomparable One”, experienced that 
"no prophet is accepted in his own country” (Jer., 
xi, 21-23). (2) One of the sons of Bechor (Becherin 

the genealogy of Benjamin) I Par., vii, 8. (3) 

One of the subscribers to the covenant [II Esd. 
(Neh.), X, 19]. 

Cheyne, Jeremiah, his Life and Times (1888), 21-22; Buhl, 
Geographie des alien PalUsiina (1896), 175; Smith, The Histori- 
cal Geography of the Holy Land, (12th. ed. New York, 1906), 
253, n. 4; 315, aqq.; Bjedeker-Benziger, Falhstina und 
Syrien, (6th ed. Leipzig, 1904), 88. 

Edward Arbbz. 


Anatolia, Saint, Virgin and Martyr in the time 
of Decius, was put to death in the city of Thyrum, 
or Thurium, or Thora. About the identity of the 
place there is considerable discussion among the 
critics. She was living in retirement with her sister 
when the persecution was raging, and was sought 
in marriage by a youth named Aurelius. That she 
was actually espoused, the Bollandists doubt. On 
the point of yielding because of the solicitations of 
her sister Victoria, she was strengthened by the 
vision of an angel. Banished to Thora she was de- 
nounced as a Christian. The executioner Audax 
shut her up in a room with a venomous serpent, but 
seeing that no harm was done to her he himself pro- 
fessed the faith and died a martyr. Anatolia was 
put to death by the sword. Her feast is kept .9 July. 

Acta SS., July, II. j CAMPBELL. 


Anatolius, Saint, Bishop of Laodicea in Syria, 
one of the foremost scholaiB of his day in the physical 
sciences and in Aristotelean philosophy. There are 
fragments of ten books on arithmetic written by him, 
and also a treatise on the time of the Paschal cele- 
bration. A very curious story is told by Eusebius 


of the way in which Anatolius broke up a rebellion 
in a part of Alexandria known as the Bruchium. It 
was held by the forces of Zienobia, and being strictly 
beleaguered by the Romans was in a state of starva- 
tion. ^ The saint, who was living in the Bruchium at 
the time, made arrangements with the besiegers to 
receive all the women and children, as well as the old 
and infirm, continuing at the same time to let as 
many as wished profit by the means of escaping. It 
broke up the defence and the rebels surrendered. 
It was a patriotic action on the part of the saint, 
as well as one of great benevolence, in saving so many 
innocent victims from death. In going to Laodicea 
he was seized by the people and made bishop. 
Whether his friend Eusebius had died, or whether 
they both occupied the see together, is a matter of 
much discussion. The question is treated at length 
in the Bollandists. His feast, like that of his name- 
sake the Patriarch of Constantinople, is kept on 3 
July. 

Acta SS., I, July; Micha.ud, Biog. Univ.; Baring-Gould, 
Ziives of the Saints (London, 1872). 

T. J. Campbell. 

Anatolius, Saint, Patriarch of Constantinople 
in the time of Theodosius the Younger. The heretic 
Dioscunis had favoured his appointment as patri- 
arch, hoping for his support, but he found in Anatolius 
a determined enemy, who in the Coimcil of Chalcedon 
condemned him and his followers. How he died is 
disputed, but it would appear that the heretics put 
him to death. Baronius says this occurred -in 458 
after eight years in the patriarchate. The great 
annalist condemns him in a somewhat violent man- 
ner, for conniving with Dioscurus for his appointment 
to the see; for demanding in contravention of the 
statutes of Nicaea, the sujjremacy of Constantinople 
over Antioch and Alexandria; for insincerity in oppos- 
ing a new formula of doctrine; for declaring that 
Dioscurus was not condemned at Ephesus, on account 
of the faith; for removing the meritorious JStius 
from the archidiaconate, and naming the unworthy 
Andrew; for weakness, if not connivance in dealing 
with the heretics. All of these serious accusations 
are discussed by the Bollandists, who give a verdict 
in favour of Anatolius. He is held by them to be a 
true Catholic, a saint, and a prophet. The Pope 
blamed him, not for error but because he permitted 
himself to be consecrated by a schismatic. One 
enthusiastic biographer narrates that his miracles 
and his combats equal in number the sands of the 
sea. He was born at Alexandria, and before becoming 

S atriarch distinguished himself at Ephesus against 
[estorius, and at Constantinople against Eutyches, 
though the profession of faith which he drew up was 
rejected by the papal legates. When he was in 
danger of death he was restored to health by St. 
Daniel the Stylite, who came to Constantinople to 
see him. His feast is kept 3 July. 

Acta SS, 3 July; Smith in of Christ, Biog. ^ Hergen- 

RdTHER, Hist, de Valise, II. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Anatomy (Gr., dvarofn/j) literally, cutting up, or 
dissection; now used to signify the science of the 
form and structure of living beings. It is a depart- 
ment of biology that is divided into animal and 
vegetable anatomy. Animal anatomy is further 
divided into comparative anatomy, that is, the 
study of different animals for purposes of comparison, 
and special anatomy which studies the form and 
structure of a single animal. This last embraces the 
departments of embryology, the study of the forma- 
tion of living beings, and morphology, the study of 
the form and structure. Further important divisions 
are: physiological anatomy, the study of parts in 
relation to their functions; surgical or topographical 
anatomy which considers the relations of different 
parts, and pathological anatomy which treats of 
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the changes brought on by disease, in various organs 
or tissues. 

History: Greek and Latin Period. — Anatomical 
knowledge had its beginnings very early in the history 
of the race. Animal sacrifices led to a knowledge of 
animal anatomy which was readily applied to man. 
The art of embalming also necessitated a knowledge 
of the position of blood vessels and certain organic 
relations. Even Homer used many terms which 
indicate a much deeper knowledge of human struct- 
ures than might be expected thus early. The first 
real development of anatomy as a science, however, 
did not come until the time of Hippocrates of pps, 
about 400 B. c. The Grecian Father of Medicine 
knew the bones well, probably because of the ready 
opportunities for their study to be found in tombs, 
but did not know the distinction between veins and 
arteries, and uses the term dprr]pia in reference to 
the trachea. He used the term nerve to signify a 
sinew or tendon. Until the time of Aristotle, about 
330 B. c., no additions were made to anatomical 
knowledge. There seems to be no doubt that this 
Grecian philosopher frequently dissected animals. 
His description of the aorta and its branches is 
surprisingly correct. This is the first time in the 
history of anatomy that the word aorta, Greek 
doprij, a knapsack, was used. His knowledge of the 
nerves was almost as little as that of Hippocrates, 
but he was thoroughly familiar with the internal 
viscera, and he distinguishes the jejunum or empty 
portion of the small intestine; the caecum, or blind 
gut, so called because it is a sort of cul-de-sac; the 
colon, and the sigmoid flexure. The word rectum is 
the literal translation of his description of the straight 
process of the bowel to the anus. A contemporary 
of Aristotle, Praxagoras of Cos, was the first who 
distinguished the arteries from the veins and spoke 
of the former as air vessels because after death they 
always contained only air. 

All of this knowledge had been gained from dis- 
sections of animals. It was at Alexandria in the 
beginning of the third century before Christ that 
two Greek philosophers, Herophilus and Erasis- 
tratus, made the first dissections of the human body. 
None of their writings have come down to us. We 
know what they discovered, however, from the refer- 
ences to them made by Galen Oribasius and other 
medical writers. Erasistratus discovered the heart 
valves and called them, from their forms, sigmoid 
and tricuspid. He studied the convolutions of the 
brain and recognized the nature of nerves which he 
described as coming from the brain. He seems even 
to have appreciated the difference between nerves 
of motion and sensation. There is a claim that he 
discovered the lymph vessels in the mesentery also. 
Herophilus applied the name of twelve inch portion 
of the intestine to the part which has since been called 
the duodenum. He described the straight venous 
sinus within the skull which is still sometimes called 
by his name. He is also said to have given the name 
of calamus scriptorius to the linear furrow at the 
lower part of the fourth ventricle. 

Nearly three hundred years passed before another 
great name in anatomy occurred, namely, that of 
Celsus, who saw the difference between the trachea 
and the oesophagus,^ described the size, positions, 
and relations of the diaphragm as well as the relations 
of the various organs to one another, and added 
much to the knowledge of the lungs and the heart. 
He knew most of the minute points in osteology with 
almost modern thoroughness. The sutures and most 
of the foramina of the skull and the upper and lower 
jaw-bones with the teeth, he describes very perfectly. 
He mentions many small holes in the nasal cavities 
and evidently knew the ethmoid bone. He even 
seemed to have distinguished the semi-circular 
canals of the ear. After Celsus, who lived during 


the half-century before Christ, the next important 
name is that of Galen, who was born about a. d. 130, 
Galen was not only an investigator but a collator of 
aU. the medical knowledge down to his time. His 
work was destined to rule anatomical science down 
to Vesalius and even beyond it, that is, for nearly 
fourteen hundred years. Galenas osteology is almost 
perfect. His knowledge of muscles was more in- 
complete, but it was far beyond that of any of his 
predecessors. He did not add much to the previous 
knowledge with regard to blood vessels, though he 
made the cardinal demonstration that in living 
animals arteries contained not air but blood. His 
description of the veins and arteries, however, is 
rather confused and here his knowledge is most 
imperfect. His additions to the knowledge of the 
nervous system are very important. He described 
the falx and exposed by successive sections the 
ventricles and the choroid plexus. In general, his 
description of the gross anatomy of the brain is 
quite advanced. 

Medieval Period. — ^With the fall of the Roman 
Empire and the incursions of the barbarians there 
came an end for at least five or six centuries to all 
anatomical study. The first signs of a reawakening of 
interest in anatomy after this long sleep showed them- 
selves at the famous medical school at Salernum. 
There is no doubt that even during the tenth century 
Salernum had a reputation as the best place for 
invalids with ailments that could not be cured 
elsewhere. Many of the distinguished nobility and 
members of reigning families found their way down 
to this little town and its reputation soon attracted 
medical students. There is a tradition connecting 
the rise of the school at Salernum with the Benedic- 
tine monks whose great monastery of Monte Cassino 
was not far away. Definite details are, however, 
lacking. In the eleventh century the medical 
courses at Salernum began to be regularly organized. 
At the beginning of the twelfth century regulations 
for the first State examinations in medicine were 
made. Anatomy was a required subject, but was 
studied by means of the pi^ which was thought to be 
closely related to man in anatomical structure. 
Curiously enough this animal is now reassuming a 
place in medicine as a favourite subject for research 
and instruction in embryology. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century 
Frederick II made it a rule that the students at Saler- 
num should be present at one human dissection at 
least each year. About this time the other rising 
universities of Europe took up the serious study of 
anatomy and proved successful rivals to Salernum. 
Montpellier was one of the earliest to make a name 
for itself, but both Paris and Bologna were not far 
behind. At Paris before the end of the thirteenth 
century the famous Hermondaville was giving a 
series of demonstrations on human cadavers that 
attracted students from all over Europe, and William 
of Salicet, at Bologna, attracted quite as much 
attention. There appears to be no doubt that he 
made many human dissections, and there is a definite 
tradition of his having made a medico-legal autopsy 
on the body of a nobleman in order to determine 
whether death was due to poisoning. This fact of 
itself would seem to show that this was not an un- 
usual procedure, since if William were not accus- 
tomed to seeing bodies dissected frequently he 
would scarcely be trusted as an expert in determining 
the presence or absence of poison. 

It is very commonly accepted that there was an 
interruption in the development of anatomical 
knowledge about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century because of a papal decree forbidding dis- 
section. The^ statement that such a decree was 
promulgated is to be found in nearly every history 
of medicine published in English, and has been made 
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much of in books on the supposed opposition of 
science and religion. There was no such decree, 
however, and the declaration that the development 
of anatomy was interfered with by the ecclesiastical 
authorities is founded on nothing more substantial 
than a misunderstanding of the purport of a decree 
of Pope Boniface VIIL In the year 1300 this Pope 
issued the Bull “De Sepulturis’". The title of the 
Bull runs as follows: '‘Persons cutting up the bodies 
of the dead, barbarously cooking them in order that 
the bones being separated from the flesh may be 
carried for burial into their own countries are by the 
very fact excommunicated.” The only possible 
explanation of the misunderstanding that the Bull 
forbade dissection is that some one read only the 
first part of the title and considered that as one of 
the method of preparing bones for study in anatomy 
was by boiling them in order to be able to remove 
the flesh from them easily, that this decree forbade 
such practices thereafter. 

The first authoritative history in which this inter- 
pretation of the Bull appeared was the “Histoire 
litt6raire de la France”, a work originally issued 
by the Benedictines of Saint-Maur, but continued 
by the members of the Institute of France, and it is 
in one of the volumes of the continuation that the 
declaration with regard to the interruption of ana- 
tomical studies by dissection is made. Not only 
the Bull itself did not forbid dissection, but a review 
of the history of anatomy just after its issuance 
shows that it was not misinterpreted so as to hamper 
anatomical progress. Within the decade after the 
date of the Bull, Mondino began to perform at 
Bologna the series of public dissections of human 
bodies on which was founded his text-book of anat- 
omy. This was to be the authority on this subject 
for the next two centuries in Europe. It is some- 
times said that Mondino dissected only a few bodies, 
but Guy de Chauliac, himself a distinguished anatom- 
ist later in the fourteenth century, declares that 
Mondino dissected human bodies a number of times 
(multoties is his word). In 1319 there is the record 
of a criminal prosecution for body-snatching at 
Bologna, and it is clear that a number of such events 
had happened before the criminal courts were ap- 
pealed to in the matter. At this time, according to 
the statutes of the university, teachers of anatomy 
were bound to make a dissection if the students 
supplied the body. De Renzi says there was a rage 
for dissection at this period and many bodies were 
yearly stolen for the purpose. In Venice where 
there was no medical school the authorities, in 1308, 
ordained that one dissection every year should be 
made for the benefit of physicians of the city. In 
Bologna a regular allowance of wine was made by 
the municipality to the students and others who 
should be present at dissections, and every student 
was required to see at least one dissection of a human 
body during his medical course. Twenty students 
were to be present at the dissection of male, and 
thirty at that of female subjects, these being rarer, 
and manifestly a good opportunity for personal 
inspection was provided. 

Haeser in his “History of Medicine says that it is 
an error to think that Boniface’s Bull forbade dis- 
section since the practice was carried on without let 
or hindrance under ecclesiastical authorities who 
universally presided over the universities of that 
day. Haeser quotes Corradi who, in his sketch of 
the teaching of anatomy in Italy during the Middle 
Ages, also denies that the Bull of the pope mentioned 
hampered the progress of anatomical study or teach- 
ing in any way. Pagel in his sketch of the history 
of medicine at the end of the Middle Ages says that 
Bertucci who died in 1347, and Argelata who died 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, were both 
in a position to make public demonstrations in dis- 


section because of the example that had been set by 
Mondino. They also performed regular dissections 
for purposes of investigation and used human cada- 
vers rather than the bodies of animals as had been 
the case before. Guy de Chauliac, the father of 
modern surgery, attended the dissections at Bologna 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century and on 
his return to the south of France encouraged the 
practice there. He was the surgeon to three popes 
during the time the popes were at Avignon, yet in 
his book, written while he was a member of the 
papal household, he insists on the necessity for the 
dissection of human bodies if any definite progress 
in surgery is to be made, and he proposed to have 
the bodies of executed criminals given over to medical 
schools and physicians for this purpose. This fact 
alone would seem to decide definitely that there 
was no papal regulation, real or supposed, forbidding 
the practice of human dissection at this time. Baas 
in ms “Outlines of the History of Medicine” shows 
that dissections were not unusual in Italy, and were 
also known at other European universities. The 
bodies of criminals who had been executed were used 
for this purpose at Prague and also at Montpellier. 

Just before the beginning of the sixteenth century 
there are two names worth mentioning in the history 
of anatomy. They are those of Zerbi, who traced the 
olfactoiy nerves and recognized their function, and of 
Achilini, who first described the small bones of the 
ear, mentioned the orifices of Wharton’s ducts, 
and described somewhat in detail the ileocaecal 
valve and other hitherto not well-known portions 
of the intestines. Another distinguished name is 
that of Berenger of Carpi, who did most of his work 
at Bologna at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
He declared that he had dissected more than one 
hundred human bodies. In Berenger is to be found 
the first hint of modern anatomy. His commen- 
taries on Mondino ’s work show how much he added 
to that teacher’s instruction. He was the first to 
mention the appendix, and also to indicate the site 
of the opening of the common bile duct into the 
intestine. He added much to the knowledge pre- 
viously held with regatd to the organs of generation 
and pointed out the important distinction between 
male and female, that the chest has greater capacity 
in the former and the pelvis in the latter. He 
discovered the arytenoid cartilages in the larnyx and 
gave the first good description of the thymus gland. 
His dissections of the eye and of the ear made 
anatomical knpwledge of these structures, also, much 
more definite. 

Modehn* Anatomy. — The time was evidently ripe 
for the coming of the great father of modern anatomy, 
Vesalius. He was a Fleming, educated originally at 
the University of Louvain, where he acquired, besides 
his classical studies, a taste for scientific investigation. 
He went to Paris to study under Dubois, better known 
by his Latin name of Sylvius. Though the Sylvian 
fissure is named after him, Dubois did not accom- 
plish very much original work. The demonstrations 
were always made on dogs, but Vesalius eked out 
his knowledge by stu^ng human bones from the 
cemeteries at Paris. From Paris Vesalius went to 
Padua where he became professor of anatomy when 
only twenty-one. After teaching at Padua for some 
years he was invited to give courses in anatomy at 
Bologna which was then a papal city. After a time 
Pisa also called him to a professorsmp and he seems 
to have lectured successively in each of these uni- 
versities for several years. At the age of twenty- 
eight he had completed his book “De Fabric^ Cor- 
poris Humani ” which was forever to remain a classic 
of anatomical knowledge. There were ve^ few 
portions of the human body on which Vesalius did 
not throw new light. His new additions to anatomi- 
cal knowledge are so numerous that they cannot even 
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be mentioned briefly here. Besides the new infor- 
mation he conveyed there was a still more important 
feature of Vesalius’s work. His methods definitely 
did away with the old dependence on authority in 
anatomy which had for so long made men cling to 
Galen, and prevented progress. After the prelimi- 
nary opposition on the part of the over-conservative, 
his discoveries proved an incentive to many younger 
men who proceeded to carry his methods into the 
investigation of every part of the body.^ The story 
often repeated that he was hampered in his researches 
by the Inquisition and by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties has no foundation in fact. 

Contemporary with him were Eustachius, whose 
memory is perpetuated in the name of the Eustachian 
tube which he first described in detail, Fallopius, who 
corrected certain minor mistakes of Vesalius with 
regard to the bones and the muscles, but who will be 
known for his discovery of the uterine appendage 
which bears his name, and finally Columbus, who 
succeeded Vesalius and corrected certain details 
of his description of the heart and its appendages, 
tracing the course of the blood from the right to the 
left side of the heart, so that he has often been claimed 
as the original discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood. Columbus was afterwards called to Rome 
to be the professor of anatomy in the Papal Uni- 
versity. Eustachius was for some years before this 
physician to the Pope and also a professor in this 
University. Italy continued to be for centuries the 
most fruitful field of anatomical investigation. Fal- 
lopius was succeeded by Fabricius who is perhaps 
best known as the professor under whom Harvey, 
the English discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, made his anatomical studies in Italy. Har- 
vey’s discoverer was not published until 1628, though 
he had known it for nearly ten years before that. In 
the meantime Aselli at Pavia, in 1622, had described 
the lacteal vessels in the mesentery. 

Outside of Italy the distinguished anatomists are 
rare. Servetus who was burnt by Calvin, in 1553, 
for his errors with regard to the Trinity in his book 
on that subject, gave an astonishingly clear descrip- 
tion of the lesser or pulmonic circulation. This 
was published nearly a century before Harvey’s 
work on the circulation. The most important work 
done outside of Italy was accomplished by Steno, or 
Stensen, who demonstrated the duct of the parotid 
gland, described the lachrymal glands, and gave 
clear notions as to the ovaries. Besides this he 
demonstrated that the heart was a muscle and not 
the seat of the emotions that it had hitherto been 
considered. He became a convert to Catholicity, 
and eventually a Catholic bishop. Though he was 
a Dane his work was done in the Netherlands, the 
second centre of the anatomical interest in Europe. 
Here during the first half of the seventeenth century 
Bartholin, Swammerdam, and Blaes made important 
discoveries. Bartholin’s name is' perpetuated in the 
glands described by him; while the latter two called 
attention to the existence of valves in the veins. In 
the second half of the century Ruysch, in Amster- 
dam, first employed injections for anatomical study, 
while Brunner and Peyer described their glands in 
the small intestine. Some important work was 
done in England in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. Wharton studied the glands of the mouth; 
Glisson studied the liver and especially the capsule 
which has since borne his name, and Willis, after 
whom the arterial circle at the base of the brain is 
named, made successful investigations of the brain 
and nerve. The main current of advance in anatomy, 
however, still remained in Italy. Malpighi’s work 
is the greatest of the century, with the possible ex- 
ception of Harvey’s discovery. Malpighi described 
the movements of the blood corpuscles, the structure 
of bone and of the teeth, the Malpighian layer in the 


skin, and the Malpighian bodies in the spleen and kid- 
ney. He also did work in botany, in which the 
Englishman, Grew, was his rival. A great con- 
temporary in microscopic work was Leeuwenhoeck, 
who discovered the corpuscles in milk and in blood, 
and also had some idea of the cellular nature of the 
skin. 

The eighteenth century saw the rise of another 
great series of Italian anatomists. Four names are 
especially distinguished. Those of Lancisi, who 
combined clinical and anatomical knowledge; Val- 
salva, famous for his work on the ear; Santorini, 
who added much to our knowledge of the face and 
its appendages, and Morgagni whose main work was 
concerned with morbid anatomy, but who also added 
to knowledge in normal anatomy. In France, 
Winslow like Steno, a Dane, and like him, also, a 
convert to Catholicism, wrote the first treatise of 
descriptive anatomy founded on observation alone, 
and began the series of text-books which made this 
century famous. Haller, the first great German 
anatomist, flourished about the middle of this cen- 
tury, His contributions to anatomy, with wonderful 
engravings, represent a distinct advance in the 
methods of studying and teaching anatomy. Two 
distinguished contemporaries in Germany were 
Meckel who discovered the diverticulum and Lieber- 
kuhn after whom the glands are named. In Great 
Britain, the Hunters, William and John, did excellent 
work in this century, and Hewson contributed not a 
little to comparative anatomy. 

At the be^nning of the nineteenth century the 
most important name is that of Bichat, who unfortu- 
nately was cut off at the beginning of his thirties 
when giving promise of being the greatest anatomical 
genius that ever lived. In England, the Monros at 
Edinburgh, and Sir Charles Bell, famous for his 
differentiation of the nerves of motion and sensation, 
did excellent work. The important advances in 
anatomy, however, in this century were destined to 
be made with the microscope. Schwann discovered 
that all animal tissues were made of cells and thus 
opened up a new outlook in anatomy. Not long 
after, Max Schultze demonstrated that all cellular 
material, plant or animal, was composed of proto- 
plasm. Following these up, Virchow, studying 
morbid anatomy rather than normal tissues, still 
did much to advance anatomical knowledge. The 
teacher of Schwann and Virchow, Johann Miiller, 
though not as illustrious as either of his great dis- 
ciples, is the man to whom Germany owes the in- 
troduction of methods of investigation that were to 
be so fruitful for the medical sciences during the 
next ha\f century. Mfiller and Schwann wore both 
Catholics, and Schwann continued his work in the 
Catholic Universities of Louvain and Li6ge creating 
special interest in anatomical studies in these places. 
At Louvain the biological journal of the University, 
La Cellule, has proved the medium for the publication 
of many important anatomical advances, especially, 
towards the end of the century, of some of the work 
of Ramon-y-Cajal who added so much to the knowl- 
edge of brain anatomy. There are many other 
names that deserve mention in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Such men as Kolliker, Retzius, Henle, Corty, 
Deiters, Richard Owen, Goodsir, Huxley, Billroth, 
and Waldeyer cannot be omitted from any adequate 
account of this period. 

Anatomy in America. — The first courses in human 
anatomy in America were offered in New York City 
by Drs. John Bard and Peter Middleton, about 1750, 
and at nearly the same time by Dr. Thomas Cadwal- 
lader in Philadelphia. In 1762 Dr. Shippen gave 
anatomical lectures in Philadelphia, ana in 1765, 
with Dr. John Morgan, he organized a school of 
medicine as a department of what is now the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Medical schools were founded 
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at Columbia College, New York, in 1768; at Harvard 
m 1783; Dartmouth, 1797; University of Maryland, 
1807; Yale, 1810; Brown, 1811; Transylvania Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Ky., 1817. Until the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century very little more than the 
training of medical students for their work as general 
practitioners was accomplished in the anatomical 
departments of American medical schools. Certain 
names, as those of the elder Warren, Isaac Wistar, 
William Horner, deserve to be mentioned. 

The important names in the development of anat- 
omy in America are concerned more with compara- 
tive than with human anatomy. Cope and Marsh, 
Agassiz and Leidy, made names for themselves that 
were known all over the world. Harrison Allen, 
Thomas Dwight, and Charles Minot, with J. A. Ryder 
represent in their various departments discoveries of 
no little importance. In brain anatomy there has 
been some excellent work from Burt Wilder, E.A. 
Spitzka, Llewellys Barker, and W. C. Spiller. In 
general, however, the period of successful investiga- 
tion into anatomical problems seems to be only just 
opening up. Definite arrangements for the carrying 
on of original research are now generally recognized 
as necessary appendages of university anatomical 
departments and much can be expected in the very 
near future. (See Boniface VIII.) 

Dtjpony, Medicine in the Middle Ages (Cinn., 1889): Pusch- 
MANN, History of Medical Education (London, 1891); Cohradi, 
Anatomia in Italia nel medio evo (Padua, 1873), Medici 
Scuola anatomica dt Bologna (1857); Foster, Hutory of 
Physiology (Cambridge, 1901); Walsh, The Popes in the 
History of Medicine^ in the Messenger ^ October, 1903; Keen, 
Sketch of the Early History of Practical Anatomy (Phila., 1874); 
and 7'he Philadelphia School of Anatomy (Phila., 1875); 
Bardeen, Anatomy in America (Bulletin of the University 
of Wisconsin, 1905, Madison, Wis.). See also standard 
Histories of Medicine by Sprengel, De Renzi, Dare.nberg, 
Bass, H^ser, Paged, and Pushman. 

Thomas D. Mbrrigan. 

Anaxagoras. See Ionian School. 

Anaximander. See Ionian School. 

Anazarbns, a titular metropolitan see of Cilicia 
(Lesser Armenia), suffragan of Antioch, known also 
to the ancients as Nova Troas, to the crusaders as 
Na versa, and to the Arabs as Ain-Zarba. Councils 
were held there in 431 and 435. 

Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Oeogr,, I, 139; Lequien, 
Oriens Christ. (1740), III, 631-632. 

Anazco, Pedro de, b. at Chachapoyas (Peru) in 
1550; d. at Asuncion, Paraguay, 1605. His father was 
Pedro de Afiazco, a Spanish captain, companion of 
Belalcazar in the conquest of Ecuador; and through 
him, it is said, the first notice of the “ Dorado of 
Guatavitd reached the Spaniards in Ecuador. At the 
age of twenty-two Afiazco became a Jesuit. In 1577 
he was sent to Juli, on Lake Titicaca. Thence he 
passed to the Chaco tribe among the Abipones 
and, in 1593, to Paraguay, where he died. He was 
an indefatigable missionary and a zealous student of 
Indian languages. Highly respectable authorities, 
like Gonzalez D4^vila and Lozano, credit him with 
having composed grammars, doctrines and cate- 
chisms in nine different Indian languages of South 
America. 

Davila, Teatro eclesidatico de la jprimitiva Iglesia de las 
Indias ocddentales (Madrid, 1649); Lozano, Deacripddn del 
gran Chaco (Cordova, 1733): MendiburIj, Diccionario; Torres 
Saldamando, Antiguos Jeauitas (Lima, 188^; Reladones 
geogrdficas de Indias (Madrid, 1897, Appendix), IV. ^ None of 
Anazeo's linguistic works have been puDlished, and it is to be 
feared that most, if not all, of his manuscripts are lost. 

Ad. F. Bandelier. 

Aneaxano, Jacobus. See Jacobus de Teramo. 

Anchieta, Joseph, a famous Jesuit missionary, 
commonly known as the Apostle of Brazil, b. on 
the Island of Tenerife, in 1533, of noble family; 
d. in Brazil, 1597. After studying at Coimbra, he 
entered the Society of Jesus, at the age of seventeen, 


and when a novice nearly ruined his health by his 
excessive austerity, causing an injury to the spine 
which made him almost a hunchback. He was sent 
to the New World, with no idea of making him a 
missionary, but in the hope of restoring his shattered 
health. He reached Brazil in 1553, and laboured 
there among the colonists and savage natives for 
forty-four years. His first work was teaching Latin 
to some of the junior members of the Society and to 
a certain number of externs. Very likely it was the 
first classical school in America. He was a perfect 
master of Latin, Castilian, and Portuguese, and 
quicldy acquired a knowledge of the native tongue, 
in which he composed a grammar and dictionary 
as well as two books of religious instruction, to assist 
the missionaries in the work of converting the natives. 
He was a poet, and wrote canticles which immediately 
became very popular among the natives and Portu- 
guese. To effect a reformation of morals, he com- 
posed and directed a drama which was acted in the 
open air at Bahia. By means of interludes in 
Brazilian the Indians were able to grasp its mean- 
ing. This also was possibly the first attempt at 
dramatic art in the New World. Though not a 
priest, he accompanied the missionaries on their 
apostolic journeys, and on one occasion remained 
a willing hostage among the wild Tamuins who 
were waging a fierce war against the settlers; twice 
he was on the point of being killed and eaten. 
During his captivity he is said to have composed 
a poem of nearly five thousand verses, and, as there 
were no means of putting it on paper, he committed 
it to memory, and wrote it out after he returned 
to the colony. It was during the last military 
operations to suppress the Tamuin uprising that 
he was recalled from the expedition, and ordained 
a priest by Peter Leitano, the first bishop who 
arrived in Brazil. Apart fronx his supernatural 
gifts, he was remarkable for his captivating elo- 
quence and gracefulness of speech. He had a fair 
knowledge of medicine, whicn he made use of in 
helping his Indians, and he displayed an unusual 
skifi in the details of business when, later in 
life, he was called to the office of rector and 
provincial. 

But it is chiefly as a thaumaturgus, as a daring 
missionary, and as a man of extraordinary holiness, 
that Anchieta is remembered. It is narrated of him 
that the birds of the air came at his call; the wild 
beasts of the forest submitted to his caresses: the 
waters of the sea formed a wall about him while he 
was praying; the touch of his garments restored 
health to the sick. He possessed the gift of prophecy, 
and frequently described events that were occurring 
at great distances. Though constantly suffering 
from bodily infirmities, he undertook the most la- 
borious missions, and thus at times seemed to have 
a supernatural power to do without sleep or rest. 
The districts which he evangelized were always the 
most exhausting and dangerous. His power over 
men, both savage and civilized, was irresistible. 
His prayer was constant, and he was seen freq^uently, 
though unaware of it himself, surrounded by a 
dazzling light. He was almost absolutely without 
any earthly possessions, and went barefoot on his 
apostolic expeditions. Even before he was a priest 
he was entrusted with the investigation of houses 
of the Society; and when he could be spared from 
his missions, he was made rector of the College of 
St. Vincent, and, subsequently, Provincial of Brazil, 
relinquishing this post only when his failing strei^th 
made it impossible for him to fulfil its duties. The 
people clamoured for his canonization, and he was 
declared Venerable by the Church. The process of 
his beatification is now being considered. 

Compendia de la vida de el apdstol de el Brazil, V. P. J. de 
Anchieta (Xeres de la Fr., 1677), translated by Balthazar 
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Anchieta; Simon de Vasconcpllos, Vita do vener, padre 
J. de Anchieta (Lisbon, 1672); Life of Anchieta in Oratorian 
Series (London, 1849); Cretineau-Joly, Hist, of S. J., II, 
119 (Paris, 1851). 

T. J. Campbell. 

Anchor (as stmbol), The. — ^The anchor, because 
of its great importance in navigation, was regard^ 
in ancient times as a symbol of safety. The Chris- 
tians, therefore, in adopting the anchor as a symbol 
of hope in a future existence, merely gave a new and 
higher signification to a familiar emblem. In the 
teachings of Christianity the virtue of hope occupies 
a place of great importance; Christ is the unfailing 



Fragment of Epitaph in Catacomb of Domitilla 

hope of all who believe in Him. St. Peter, St. Paul, 
and several of the early Fathers (Cabrol, Diet, 
d'arch. chr4t., col. 2000) speak in this sense, but 
the Epistle to the Hebrews for the first time con- 
nects the idea of hope with the symbol of the anchor. 
The writer says that we have “Hope’^ set before us 
^'as an anchor of the soul, sure and firm’' (Heb., vi, 
19-20). The hope here spoken of is obviously not 
concerned with earthly, but with heavenly things, 
and the anchor as a Christian symbol, consequently, 
relates only to the hope of salvation. It ranks 
among the most ancient of Christian symbols. The 
well-known fragment of the inscription discovered 
in the cemetery of St. Domitilla, which De Hossi 
reads (sepulc)rum (Flavi)orum contains the anchor, 
and dates from the end of the first century. During 
the second and third centuries the anchor occurs 
frequently in the epitaphs of the catacombs, and 



From a Marble Slab in the Cemetery of Priscilla, 
Rome 

particularly in the most ancient parts of the ceme- 
teries of Sts. Priscilla, Domitilla, Calixtus, and the 
Coemeterium majus. About seventy examples of it 
have been found in the cemetery of Priscilla alone, 
prior to the fourth century. In the oldest of these 



(second century) the anchor is found associated with 
such expressions as pax tecum ^ pax tibi, in pace, thus 
expressing the firm hope of the authors of these in- 
scriptions that their friends have been admitted to 
Heaven. The anchor is also found in association with 
proper names formed from the Latin or the Greek 
term for hope — spes, ihirLs. St. 

Ambrose evidently had this 
symbol in mind when he wrote 
(In Ep. ad Heb., vi): “As the 
anchor thrown from a ship pre- 
vents this from being borne 
about, but holds it securely, so 
faith, strengthened by hope," 
etc. 

Various Forms of the An- 
chor. — Different forms of the 
anchor appear in the epitaphs a.nchor, Cross and 
of the catacombs, the most Fishes 

common being that in which 
one extremity terminates in a ring adjoining the cross- 
bar while the other ends in two curved branches or 
an arrowhead. There are, however, many devia- 
tions from this form. In a number of naonuments 
of Sts. Calixtus and Priscilla the cross-bar is wanting, 
and in others the curved branches are replaced by a 
straight transversal. These departures from regu- 
larity do not appear to have any especial signifi- 
cance, but the cruciform anchor marks an interesting 
S 3 mibolic development. The rare appearance of a 
cross in the Christian monuments of the first four 
centuries is a well-known peculiarity; not more than 
a score of examples belong to this period. Yet, 
though the cross is of infrequent occurrence in its 
familiar form, certain monuments appear to represent 
it in a manner intelligible to a Christian but not to an 
outsider. The anchor was the symbol best adapted 
for this purpose, and the one most frequently em- 
ployed. One of the most remarkable of these dis- 
guised crosses, from the cemetery of St. Domitilla, 
consists of an anchor placed upright, the transverse 
bar appearing just beneath the ring. To complete 
the symbol, two fishes are represented with the 
points of the curved branches in their mouths. A 
real cross, standing on a sort of pedestal to the right 
of this, is sufficient indication that the author of the 
figures intended a symbolic cross in this instance 
(Cabrol, loc. cit., fig. 557). Of even greater interest 
in this connection is the representation of a cross- 
anchor with two fishes suspended from the cross- 
beam, also found in the cemetery of St. Priscilla. 
There can scarcely be any doubt that the author of 
this and similar representations intended to produce 
a symbolic picture of the crucifixion: the mystic Fish 
(Christ) on the suggested cross (the anchor). To 
the same category of symbols, probably, belongs the 
group of representations of the dolphin and trident. 
The anchor as a symbol is found only rarely in monu- 
ments from the middle of the third century, and 
early in the fourth century it had disappeared. 

Kirsch, in Diet, d'arch. chrit, col. 1999. 

Maurice M. Hassett. 

Anchorites I withdraw), also hermits 

(iprjfUTat, desert-dwellers, Tjat., eremitm), in Christian 
terminology, men who have sought to triumph over 
the two unavoidable enemies of human salvation, 
the flesh and the devil, by depriving them of the 
assistance of their ally, the world. The natural im- 
pulse of all earnest souls to withdraw temporarily 
or forever from the tumult of social life was sanc- 
tioned by the examples and teachings of Scripture. 
St. John Baptist in the desert and Our Lord, with- 
drawing ever and anon into solitude, were examples 
which incited a host of holy men to imitate them. 
Since these men despised and shunned the world, 
it cannot surprise us that the world answered with 
corresponding contempt. , The world is an imperious 
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tyrant, and thoroughly selfish; niggardly in its grati- 
tude to those lofty souls whose lives are entirely de- 
voted to its betterment without regard to its praise 
or censure. It pursues as rebels, and derides as fools, 
those who shake off its yoke and scatter to the winds 
its riches, honours, and pleasures. In its extremest 
isolation, the hfe of the Christian anchorite is no 
Nirvana. The soul occupied with divine thoughts 
freed from all distracting cares leads an existence 
most consonant to man’s rational nature, and con- 
sequently productive of the highest type of happi- 
ness obtainable on this earth. Moreover, no matter 
how deeply the hermit buries himself in the thicket 
or wilderness, he is always within easy reach of the 
call of charity. First of all, kindred spirits will seek 
him out. Hundreds of cells will cluster about his; 
his experience will be invoked for the drawing up 
of rules of order and for spiritual guidance; in short, 
his hermitage is gradually transformed into a mon- 
astery, his sohtary life into the cenobitic. If he 
again longs for solitude, and plunges deeper into the 
desert, the same process will begin, as we see in 
the case of St. Anthony of Egypt. Furthermore, 
though these saintly men have thrown off the yoke 
of the world, they remain subject to the authority 
of the Church, at whose command, in critical times, 
they have issued forth from their retirement, like 
fresh reserve forces, to strengthen the dispirited ranks 
of her spiritual army. Thus did Anthony (286-356) 
come to Alexandria on the appeal of Athanasius; 
thus did the sons of Benedict, and Bomuald, and 
Bruno, and Bernard, do yeomen’s work in the medie- 
val struggle with barbarism. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to pjoint out a single great champion of 
Christian civilization who was not trained to the 
spiritual combat in the wilderness. 

The chief resorts of the earliest of these fugtives 
from human society were the vast deserts of Egypt 
and Syria, whose caves and tombs soon housed an 
incredible number of Christian ascetics. The first 
attempts at self-discipline by this untutored host 
were sometimes crude, and tinctured with Oriental 
fanaticism; but before long the authority of the 
Church and the wise maxims of great spiritual 
masters, notably Pachomius, Hilarion, and Basil, 
fashioned them into a well disciplined army, with 
distinct aims and methods. Soon the rule obtained, 
that those only should be authorized to live solitary 
lives who had previously spent a time of probation 
in a monastery, and had been permitted by their 
abbot to withdraw. Between the monks, who lived 
and worked in common (the so-called cenobites) and 
the hermits, who passed their lives in absolute soli- 
tude, there were many gradations. Some lived in 
separate cells and met only for prayer, some for 
meals, some only on Sundays. The strangest form 
of asceticism was that adopted by the Stylites (q. v,), 
men who lived for years on the tops of high columns, 
from which they exhorted and instructed the awe- 
stricken populace. Coming to more modern times, 
canonists distinguish four different species of Hermits: 
(1) Those who have taken the three monastic vows 
in some religious order approved by the Church. 
Such are the Hermits of St. Augustine, the Hermits 
of St. Jerome, etc. (2) Those who live in common 
with a form of life approved by the bishop. 
(3) Those who without vows or community life 
adopt a peculiar habit with the approval of the 
bishop, and by him are deputed to the service of a 
church or oratory. (4) Those who, without any 
ecclesiastical authority, adopt the '^habitus eremiti- 
cus” and live under no rule. To obviate possible 
abuses on the part of this last class of hermits, the 
Holy See has at different times issued stringent leg- 
islation, which may be read in Benedict iJQV “De 
Syn. Dioec.” VI, iii, 6, or in Ferraris, “Bibliotheca”, 
•s. V. “Eremita”. James F. Loughlin. 


Ancient of Days, a name given to God by the 
Prophet Daniel, vii, 9, 13, 22, in which he contrasts 
His eternal powers with the frail existence of the 
empires of the world. It is from these descriptions 
of the Almighty that Christian art derived its gen- 
eral manner of representing the first person of the 
Holy Trinity. Ancient of Days is expressed in 
Aramaic by ^Atiq ydmin; in the Greek Septuagint by 
iraXat6s rj/nGpujv; and in the Vulgate by Antiquus 
durum, A. J. Maas. 

Ancient Order of Hibernians. See Hibernians. 

Ancilla Dei. — In early Christian inscriptions 
the title ancilla Dei is often given to a deceased 
woman. From the meaning attached to this term 
in the Middle Ages it has sometimes been assumed, 
without sufficient proof, that the persons so qualified 
in the first age of Christianity were consecrated 
virgins. The inscriptions containing this formula 
are of two classes: one, in which it is merely stated 
that a given person was ancilla Dei; the other, 
from which it is clear that this title was sometimes 
given to persons who certainly were not religious. 
It is with the latter class that we are concerned. 
The former class is the more numerous, but one of 
the latter is quite explicit. This informs us that a 
certain monument was erected by a husband to his 
wife, whom he styles Dei ancilla — '' (Laur)entius 
Hufine coiugi Dei anci(llse) ...” (De Rossi, Roma 
Sott., Ill, p. 11, n. 4). In a Roman inscription of the 
first quarter of the sixth century a certain Guttes is 
referred to as ancilla Dei, and it is further stated 
that she was nonnes — “in presence of the nun Guttes, 
a handmaid of God” (sub presently nonnes Guttes 
ancille Dei). This reference proves that even in 
the sixth century, ancilla Dei was a title not peculiar 
to religious; the author regarded it as necessa^ to 
state explicitly that she was nonnes (Cabrol, Diet, 
d’arch. chr4t., 1992). From the pontificate of St. 
Gregory the Great (590-604), however, only nuns, 
as a rule, were qualified by this title: “ancillas Dei 
quas VOS Grsec^ lingu4 monastrias dicitis” (Greg, 
M. Ep., vi, 23). 

Leclercq in Diet d’archiol. chr4t, col. 1973; De Rossi, 
Rorna Soiteranea (Rome, 1864-77). 

Maurice M. Hassett. 

Ancona, Ciriaco n’, an Italian antiquary, whose 
family name was Pizzicolli, b. at Ancona about 1391; 
d. about 1455 at Cremona.^ During voyages of com- 
merce throughout the Orient he collected a great 
store of inscriptions, manuscripts, and other antiqui- 
ties, returning in 1426 after having visited Rhodes, 
Beirfit, Damascus, Cyprus, Mitylene, Thessalonica, 
and other places. He enjoyed the patronage of 
Eugenius IV, Cosmo de Medici, and the Visconti of 
Milan. In 1443 he visited Morea in Greece, where 
he copied inscriptions mentioned in the correspond- 
ence of Filelfo, Traversari, Leonardo Aretino, and 
others. He is accounted the best equipped, most 
learned, and accurate worker in the province of epig- 
raphy during the period of the Renaissance. His 
accuracy in copying ancient inscriptions is said by 
De Rossi (op. cit. below, 377) to be “the chief credit 
and undying glory of Ciriaco”. Most of his manu- 
scripts have been lost; those published after his 
death are “Itinerarium” (Florence, 1742); “Epi- 
grammata reperta per Illyricum a Kyriaco Anconi- 
tano” (Rome, 1664), the latter very rare. Mazzu- 
cheUi mentions other works in his “Scrittori dTtalia” 
(s. V.). 

Tiraboschi, Storia della Lett. Itat, VI, 5. For an ex- 
haustive account of Ciriaco’s travels and epi^aphical labours 
see De Rossi, Inscriptiones Christ Urhis Romce, VII soec. 
antiguiores (Rome, 1888), IT, 366-87. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Ancona and Umana, an Italian diocese in the 
Archdiocese of Ancona, comprising ten towns in the 
province of Ancona. It is an important seaport 
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town, favourable for commerce between the East 
and Italy, across the Adriatic. Ancona must have 
had a Christian community within its walls at a very 
early date. Excavations made in the village of 
Varano, near Ancona, have brought to light a sepul- 
chral stone with a Christian inscription. The char- 
acter of the writing of the epitaph shows that it 
belongs to the end of the third century, and we are 
justified in believing that the church at Ancona 
did not possess catacombs, but an open burial place. 
For the purpose of proving the existence of a well- 
organized Christian community before the time of 
Constantine, Harnack [Die Mission, etc., (Leipzig, 
1902), 501, 502] advances arguments that seem per- 
fectly legitimate. Eusebius says (VI, 43) that the 
Roman Bishop Cornelius, in the year 250, held a 
synod of sixty Italian bishops against Novatian. It 
may be assumed that the jurisdiction of Rome as a 
metropolitan see, about the year 250, embraced not 
less than two hundred bishoprics, since all the bishops 
of a given territory did not attend the synods. It 
follows that Christians were found in all the more 
important cities, amongst which, of course, was An- 
cona, The city is under the protection of t'wo 
saints, Primianus and Cyriacus, evidently very an- 
cient, but their rank and the time they flourished 
are uncertain. In the year 462, Mark of Ancona 
came to the synod held under Pope Hilary; and in 
465, to the new synod convoked by the same Pope 
came Philippus Numanatae. The two sees were 
united in 1422, at the time of Pope Martin V. From 
an archsaological point of view, besides the place of 
sepulture mentioned above, the cuhiculum of the 
veteran Flavius Eventius, with a singular inscrip- 
tion and a magnificent mosaic of the fourth century, 
is worthy of mention, as is also the sarcophagus of 
Flavius Gorgonius, comes 'privatarum largitionum 
(count of the emperor’s private largess) , of the same 
centu^. There is also an '^Evangelium Sancti Mar- 
cellini”, in uncial characters, of the seventh century, 
preserved in the Chapter library. The Cathedral of 
Ancona, dedicated to St. Cyriacus, and standing in 
the highest part of the city, is in a style of architec- 
ture that has felt the direct influence of Oriental 
art. It was finished in the eleventh century and 
has a cupola with a quadrangular base like St. Fosca 
on the Venetian lagoons and St. Anthony at Padua. 

Ancona contains 37 parishes; 85 churches, chapels, 
and oratories; 101 secular priests; 30 seminarians; 15 
regular clergy; 8 lay brothers; 70 religious (w^omen); 
50 confraternities; 4 schools for boys (400 pupils); 5 
schools for girls (250 pupils). Population 81,662. 

Ughelli, Italia Sacra (Venice, 1721), I, 324; Cappelletti, 
IjC chiese d' Italia (Venice, 1866), Vl, 9; Gams, Senes eptsco- 
porum Ecclesioe catholicce (Ratisbon, 1873), 664; Ciararini, 
Sommano della storia d^ Ancona (Ancona, 1867); Maronivs, 
De Eccleaia et episcopis anconitanis commentarius in quo 
Ughetliana series em&ndatur, continwtur. ilhistratur (Rome, 
1759); Peruzzi, Stona d’ Ancona dalla fondazione all* anno 
1832 (Pesaro, 1835); Speciali, Notizie istonche de* santi 
protettori della cittd d* Ancona, dei cittadini che con la loro santitk 
Vhanno illustrata, della di lei cattedrale e vescovi della dtth 
(Venice, 1759); s. v. Ancona, in Diet 'd* arch, et de lit (Pans, 
1905): Venturi, Storia dell* arte Italiana (Milan, 1901-02), I, 
50; if, 360. 

Ernesto Buonaiuti. 

Ancren Riwle, or Regula Inclusartjm, is the 
name given to a thirteenth-century code of rules for 
the life of anchoresses, which is sometimes called 
“The Nuns’ Rule”. In Middle English the word 
ancren was used for solitaries, or anchorites of both 
sexes; but in this case it refers only to ladies who had 
left the world and were established in a secluded 
place, in order to lead a life devoted to the practices 
of relirious observance. Of the text of this “Rule” 
several copies are extant in the English libraries. 
One at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (MS. 402), 
is entitled “Ancren Wiss4” and is thought by some 
to be an abridgment, or adaptation, of the Latin 
tract of Simon of Ghent who was Bishop of Salisbury 


(1297-1315). The British Museum possesses five 
copies, three of which were collated for the printed 
edition published for the Camden Society by the 
Rev. James Morton in 1852. Besides publishing the 
old Norman-English version, Mr. Morton gave a 
modern English version or translation which was 
reprinted in a small volume in 1905. Mr. Morton, in his 
introduction, has given many reasons for rejecting the 
notion that the English version is a translation of 
Simon of Ghent’s tract, and considers that the 
Museum Cott. MS., Cleopatra C. vi, is probably the 
original English version of the “Ancren Riwle”. 
Moreover, in the opinion of many experts, the 
curious Anglo-Saxon language in which the code of 
rules is written seems to require an earlier date than 
the close of the thirteenth century. It is thought 
probable that the real author of the little book is 
Bishop Richard Poore, who held the see of Salisbury 
from 1217 to 1229, when he was translated by the 
Pope to Durham. It is right, however, to mention 
the fact that some writers consider that the time of 
the composition of the “Rule” must be put at a 
later date. Although there is nothing whatever in 
the work to warrant the assumption, it has usually 
been taken for granted that it was composed for the 
nuns who dwelt at Tarrent in Dorsetshire. Bishop 
Poore was born in that place, and a sister of his is 
said to have become a nun in that convent. Be that 
as it may, it is certain that the Bishop, for some 
reason, came to be regarded as a “second founder” 
of the convent and that in his last sickness he jour- 
neyed to Tarrent and died there in 1237. 

The “Ancren Riwle” contains many interesting 
details of the life led by the solitary ladies for whom 
it was written. Although the “ancress” was alone 
in the strict sense, that is, she inhabited her cell or 
cells alone, except for the “maiden” or servant who 
attended to her wants, still, in this case, there were 
three or more of these solitary ladies living under the 
same roof. “I know not”, says the author of the 
rule, “any anchoress that with more abundance, or 
more honour, hath all that is necessary to her than 
e three have”. We also learn that the convent, or 
ouse, of these ladies was adjoining the church, and 
that through windows in the cells of each they were 
enabled to practise their devotions and to follow 
the services and especially the Holy Sacrifice, as well 
as pay their homage to the Blessed Sacrament hang- 
ing over the altar. The daily life and work of the 
nuns, according to this rule, is simplicity itself. 
After having begun the day by a visit to th^ Blessed 
Sacrament, the sisters were instructed to fall on their 
knees before their crucifixes and occupy themselves 
with salutations to Our Saviour represented before 
their eyes on the Cross. They were then to salute 
Our Blessed Lady with “ five aves ”, before beginning 
the Hours of her Office, which were to be followed 
by a Litany and the Office for the Dead. The day 
was mostly occupied by prayer. The author admits 
that this and the keeping of “ the ten old Command- 
ments” constitute a hard fashion of life, but adds 
that “nothing is ever so hard that love doth not 
make it tender and soft and sweet”. 

MSS. — C. 0. C.. Cambridge, MS. 402: B. Museum, CoU. 
MSS. Nero xiv: Titus D, xviii; Cleop. C, vi; Vit, E. vii. Printed: 
— Ancren Riwle, ed. and tr. Morton (Camden Soc. 1852; 
De la More Press reprint, 190^. 

Francis Aid an Gasquet. 

Ancyra, the modem Angora, a titular see of 
Galatia in Asia Minor, suffragan of Laodicea. It 
was said to have been founded by Midas, was a 
cMef place of the Gallic conquerors of Asia Minor 
(c. 277, B. c.), and in impenal times a centre of 
^eat commercial importance. It is also famous for 
the official record of the Acts of Augustus, known as 
the “Monumentum Anoyranum”, an inscription cut 
in marble on the walls of an ancient temple, sev- 
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eral times copied and edited since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The ruins of Ancyra furnish to-day valuable 
bas-reliefs, inscriptions, and other architectural frag- 
ments. Its episcopal list is given in Gams, “Series 
episc. Eccl. cath.”; also that of another Ancyra in 
Phr>’'gia Pacatiana. 

Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Geogr., I, 133; Leqttien, 
Onens Christ. (1740), I,_ 455-474; Barkley, A Ride through 
Aswl Minor and Arrnenia (London, 1891), 103. 

Ancyra, Councils of. — Three councils were held 
in the former capital of Galatia (now Angora) in Asia 
Minor, during the fourth century. _ The first, an 
orthodox plenaiy synod, was held in 314, and its 
twenty-five disciplinary canons constitute one of the 
most important documents in the early history of 
the administration of the Sacrament of Penance. 
Nine of them deal with conditions for the reconcilia- 
tion of the la'psi; the others, with marriage, alienations 
of church property, etc. The synod of 358 was a 
Semi-Arian conciliahulum, presided over by Basil 
of Ancyra. It condemned the grosser Arian blas- 
phemies, but set forth an equally heretical doctrine 
in the proposition that the Son was in all things 
similar to the Father, but not identical in substance. 
In 375, Arian bishops met at Ancyra and deposed 
several bishops, among them St. Gregory of Nyssa. 

Mansi, Coll. Cone. (1759), II, 513; II, 265; Hefele, Con^ 
cilienaesch., I, 219-242; Backham, Texts of the Canons of Anr- 
cyra, in Studia Bibl. Eccl. (1891), III, 139—216. Cf. Bel- 
LEY (on Ancyra) in Mem. de VAcad. dea Inacr. (1774), 
XXXVII, 391-418. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Andalusia. — ^This appellative is derived from 
Al-Andaltcs, the name given by the Arabs to the 
portion of Spain subject to their dominion. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of D. Eduardo Saavedra, the name 
was applied after the battle of Las Naves in 1212 
(when the Sierra Morena became the dividing line 
between the Christian and the Moorish possessions) 
to the territory under the control of the Moors, the 
limits of which were approximately the same as 
those of the present Andalusia. This country is 
situated in. the southern part of the Iberian peninsula, 
and is bounded on the north by the provinces of 
Badajoz and New Castile, on the south by the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, on the east 
by the provinces of Albacete and Murcia, and on the 
west by Portugal. Its total area is about 33,950 
square miles, and the number of its inhabitants, 
according to the latest census (verified in 1900), 
3,433,693. The principal mountain ranges that 
traverse this section are Sierra Morefia in the north. 
Sierra Nevada in the south, and Sierra Almagrera and 
Sierra de Gador to the east. The largest rivers are 
the Guadalquivir, the Guadalete, Rio Tinto, the 
Guadalmedina, and the Genii, a tributary of the 
(Guadalquivir. The climate in general is temperate, 
the section bordering directly on the sea being hot. 



Seville, and in the wide open plain of Granada; it 
is poor in other sections, because of the scarcity of 
water — as in certain parts of the province of Cadiz — 
or because of innate properties of tne soil — as in Alpu- 
i arras. The most important products are cereals, 
olives, beet-root, and sugar-cane in the low lands; 
grapes, figs, oranges, and pomegranates in the v^as 
(irrigated lands). The oils of Cordova and Seville, 
and the wines of Jerez and Malaga are famous; also 
the raisins of Malaga. Much attention is given in 
Cordova and Seville to the breeding of fine horses, 
and these provinces are also famous for their breed 
of bulls. 

At the present time there are in Andalusia two 
archbishoprics: Seville and Granada; and five bish- 
oprics: Cadiz, (Gordo va, Jaen, Malaga, Ahneria, and 
Guadix. The military department is represented by 
a cajntania general^ with headquarters at Seville and 


eight stations, one in each province. The judiciary 
is divided into two districts (audiencias territoriales) , 
that of Seville and that of Granada; the political and 
administrative department is divided into eight 
provinces, each named from its capital: Seville, 
Cadiz, Huelva, Cordova, Jaen, Malaga, (Granada, 
and AJmeria. The Andalusians speak a dialect of 
the Spanish language, the chief difference being the 
pronunciation of the letter h, giving s the sound of z, 
and c the sound of s (in the syllables ce, cz), and the 
suppression of the final s. ^ Many strangers visit 
Andalusia every year, especially in the spring, at- 
tracted by the beauty of its many historic monu- 
ments — pre-eminently, the cathedral and Alcazar of 
Seville, the cathedral of Cordova, and the Alhambra 
— and also by the typically national character of the 
Holy Week services at Seville, and of Corpus Christi 
at Granada. Fairs of great local interest are held in 
both cities in the week following these services. 

Andalusia was inhabited in early historic times by 
a people of Iberian ori^n; the Turdetard occupied 
what are now the provinces of Seville and Huelva; 
the Tfirduli, Jaen, Cordova, and part of Granada; 
the Bastuli, Malaga, and the coast of Granada; and 
the Bastetani, Jaen, Guadix, Baza, and Almeria. 
To this region, called Tarshish in the Bible and 
Tartessos by Greek writers, the Phoenicians came, 
about the year 1100 B. c., settling in what is now 
Cadiz, and later spreading to Malaga, Adra, and 
Jete, all three celebrated for their deposits of salt. 
The Carthaginians succeeded the Phoenicians in 
power, and ruled over almost the whole of Andalusia 
until their expulsion by the Romans. Under the 
Roman dominion Andalusia formed a part of Farther 
Spain {Hispania Ulterior) during the Republic, and 
an independent province, called Boetica, in the time 
of the Empire. With the Germanic invasion came 
the Vandals, who established themselves here, to be 
followed by the Visigoths when the Vandals passed 
over into Africa. When A thanagild called the Byzan- 
tines to his aid, he gave them as a compensation the 
most southerly portion of Andalusia, but Leovigild, 
Suintila, and Sisebut succeeded in reuniting it to the 
monarchy of the Visigoths. Under the rule of the 
Emirs, subordinates of the Caliph of Damascus, and 
in the time of the Caliphate of Cordova, Andalusia 
was the centre of the political life and literary and 
artistic culture of the Arab people. At the downfall 
of the Caliphate (1030), it was subdivided into eleven 
independent states, some extremely small: Cordova, 
Seville, Carmona, Maron, Arcos, Niebla, Huelva, 
Malaga, Ronda, Granada, and Almeria. The Al- 
moravides (1086-1129) and the Almohades (11^9- 
1272) subjugated all this territory to their dominion. 
Ferdinand III, the Saint, King of Castile and Leon, 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, reconquered 
Jaen, Cordova, and Seville, leaving to the Arabs only 
the kingdom of Granada, which comprised the greater 
part of the present provinces of Malaga, Granada, 
and Almeria. Finally, after a war which lasted nine 
years, Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic, ob- 
tained possession of Granada, entering the capital 
city in triumph, 2 January, 1492. Andalusia has 
produced many illustrious men in science, art, letters, 
and the profession of arms. It will be sufficient to 
mention the philosopher Francisco Suarez, ^ the 
ascetic writer Fray Luis de Granada, the painter 
Murillo, and El Gran Cajyitan, Gonsalvo de Cordova. 

Sanchez r (Uasado, Elementos de geografia comparada 
(Macbrid, 1894); Kiepert, Lehrhuch der^ alien Geographic 
rBerlin, 1889); (jtjerra i: Hinojosa, Histoids de la dommacidn 
de los pueblos germdnicos en Espafla (Madrid, 1890); Simonet, 
Descripd&n del reino de Granada hajo la dominacidn de los 
Naa&ruas (Madrid, 1861). For the Arab conquest see Codera 
and Saavedra. 

Eduardo be Hinojosa. 

Anderdon, William Henry, English Jesuit and 
writer, b. in London, England, 26 December, 1816; 
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d. 28 July, 1890. After three years at King’s Col- 
lege, London, he matriculated at Oxford, when about 
nineteen, and entered Balliol. Soon after, he won a 
scholarship at University College and took a degree 
in 1840. He received Anglican ordination, became 
Vicar of Withyam, and in 1846 of St. Margaret’s, 
Leicester. In 1850 he was received into the Church 
in Paris by Father de Ravignan. Ordained at Oscott 
by Bishop Ullathorne in 1853, he was appointed a 
lecturer at Ushaw College and afterwards preacher 
and confessor at the University Church in Dublin. 
During his stay in Ireland the Franciscan convent 
of Drumshambo was founded, naainly through his 
efforts. In 1856 he was called to London by his 
uncle, Cardinal Manning, whose secretary he re- 
mained till he joined the Jesuits in 1872. From 
1875 to 1889 he lived in Manchester, doing excellent 
work as preacher, spiritual guide, and writer. 

Father Anderdon began his literary apostolate by 
writing Catholic tales: Bonne val, a Story of the 
Fronde” (1857), ^^Owen Evans, the Catholic Crusoe” 
(1862), ‘'Afternoons with the Saints” (1863), “In 
the Snow, Tales of Mt. St. Bernard” (1866). All 
these stories, save the first, went through nine or 
ten editions, and were translated into German and 
French. Other valuable works from his pen are 
“Fasti Apostolici” (1882), “Evenings with the 
Saints” (1883), and “ Britain’s Early Faith” (1887), 
His controversial writings are the very best of the 
kind, his method being^ to understate rather than to 
exaggerate. Among his works the best known are: 
“Is Ritualism Honest?” “Controversial Papers” 
(1878), “Luther’s Words and the Word of God” 
(8th thousand, 1883), “Luther at Table”, “What 
sort of a man was Luther?” (13th thousand, 1883), 
“What do Catholics Really Believe?”, “Confession 
to a Priest” (1881). 

His newspaper work displayed a fine sense of 
irony in treating the polemics of the day. He was 
ever busy writing for the “Weekly Register”, the 
(English)" “Messenger of the Sacred Heart”, the 
“Xaverian”, “Merry England”, the “Month”, the 
“Irish Monthly”, and other serial publications. His 
last works were “The Old Religion of Taunton” 
(1890); and “Five Minutes’ Sermons”, the latter 
completed only in part when he heard the Master’s 
summons. 

Letters and Notices of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus (Sept, and Dec., 1890); Sommervogel, Bibliothhque 
de la compagnie de Jisus (Supplement, 1898). 

Edward Spillane. 

Anderledy, Anthony Maria, General of the 
Society of Jesus, b. in Berisal, Canton Valais, Switzer- 
land, 3 June, 1819; d. at Fiesole, Italy, 18 January, 
1892. He entered the Society at Brieg in 1839 and, 
after his novitiate, taught the classics at the college 
of Freiburg, where he was admired as a finished 
Latin scholar. When the Jesuits were expelled 
from Switzerland in 1848, young Anderledy, with 
nearly fifty others came to the United States. He 
was sent to St. Louis to complete his studies, and 
was ordained priest there, 29 Sept., 1848, by Arch- 
bishop Kenrick. Father Anderledy was appointed 
pastor of the German congregation of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, where he devoted himself with great 
energy to his flock for two years. He was recalled 
to Germany in 1850, and assigned to one of the 
missionary bands of the German Province. In 1853, 
he was chosen to be rector of the students of the 
Society in Cologne. He accompanied them to 
Paderborn and remained in charge of their studies 
until 1859, when he was ap^inted Provincial of the 
German Province. During Father Anderledy ’s term 
of office, which lasted six years, he purchased the 
splendid medieval abbey of Maria-Laach where he 
established the province-house of higher studies. In 
1865, he was sent to Maria-Laach as professor of 


moral theology. In 1870, he was called to Rome 
and made Assistant-General of the Society, for the 
German-speaking provinces. Father Anderledy was 
elected Vicar-General, with the right of succession 
to the venerable Father Beckx in 1883, by delegates 
from the whole Society, assembled in Rome. On the 
death of Father Beckx, in 1887, Fa-ther Anderledy 
assumed all the duties of General of the Society of 
Jesus. He edited and published a new edition of 
Reuter’s “Neo-Confessarius” which he enriched 
with valuable notes. In his administration of the 
Society of Jesus, Father Anderledy was remarkable 
for great firmness of character. 

P. H. Kelly. 

Anderson, Henry James, scientist and educator, 
b. in New York City, 6 February, 1799; d. at Lahore, 
India, 19 October, 1875. He graduated at Columbia 
College in 1818, and afterwards studied medicine at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 
He did not practise long, but devoted himself to 
scientific and literary pursuits. When twenty-six 
years old he was appointed professor of mathematics 
and astronomy in Columbia College. He retained 
this chair for twenty-five years, and in 1866 became 
emeritus professor. In 1848 he accompanied as 
geologist, the United States Dead Sea exploration 
expedition commanded by Captain William F. 
Lynch, U. S. N. The following year, while abroad, 
he became a convert to the Catholic Faith and was 
ever after one of its most zealous adherents. He 
joined the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and when 
the Particular Council of New York was instituted 
in 1856 he was made its president. When the Su- 
preme Council was organized in 1860, he was chosen 
its head. To his exanmlc, influence, and labours the 
Society in New York City is greatly indebted for its 
subsequent success. The New York Catholic Pro- 
tectory was founded and built under his inspiration. 
Pope Pius IX received him in Romo several times, 
and made him a Knight Commander of the Order 
of St. Gregory the Great in recognition of his merits 
and zeal for religion. He was organizer and presi- 
dent of the Catholic Union, having for its special 
objects the defence of the rights of the Holy See, 
and the promotion of the Faith. In the Spring of 
1875 he went to Lourdes and Rome as a pilgrim, 
and later on travelled to Australia, at his own ex- 

E ense, to observe the transit of Venus. On his 
omeward journey, by way of India, where ho ac- 
complished an ascent of one of the Himalayan peaks, 
he was, soon after reaching Lahore, stricken with a 
malignant disease which proved fatal. His body 
was brought to Now York, and buried 19 Maroli, 
1876, in a vault under the Church of the Madonna, 
whicn he had been instrumental in building, at 
Fort Lee, New Jei-scy. His rocniiom was sung in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and Cardinal McCloskcy, in 
the sermon, said: “I remember to have licarcl from 
the lips of a distinguished Oxford scholar that he^ 
had never met a man of greater learning tempered 
with such humility.” His principal writings wore 
early contributions to the New York “Quarterly 
Review” and to mathematical journals, and in 1848 
and 1849 two geol<^ical reports by him on the Dead 
Sea Expedition, “Geological Roconnaiasanco of Part 
of the Holy T.and,” were published by the U. S. 
government. Thomas F. Meehan. 

Anderson, Lionel Albert, an English Dominican 
b. about 1620; d. 21 October, 1710. The son of a 
Lincolnshire gentleman, he suffered much for his faith. 
He became a convert, entered the order of St. Dominic 
at Paris in 1638, was ordained priest in 1665, and 
returned to London, where he was known under the 
assumed name of Munson. Fie was later accused 
by Titus Oates of being a conspirator against the 
King and Parliament, was indicted for being a priest 
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contrary to the law of England, was tried and con- 
demned to death at the Old Bailey, in 1679 or 1680, 
by the notorious Scroggs. He was pardoned by 
Charles II, after undergoing a year's imprisonment 
in Newgate, and was exiled for life. In 1686, after 
a visit to the Holy Land, he returned to England 
with a free pardon from James II, fled with that 
king to the Continent in 1688, returned again to 
England in 1698, and died at the patriarchal age 
of 91. 

Gillow, Bihl. Diet, of Engl. Catholics, I, 29; Palmer, 
Obituary Notices of Dominicans. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Anderson, Patrick, a Scotch Jesuit, b. at Elgin in 
Morayshire in 1575; d. in London, 24 September, 
1624. He was the nephew of Dr. John Leslie, Bishop 
of Ross, a faithful adherent of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and her ambassador at the French Court. After 
completing his education at the University of Edin- 
burgh, he entered the Society of Jesus at Rome, in 
1597, and in due time acquired a reputation as a 
linguist, mathematician, philosopher, and divine. In 
1609 he was appointed to the Scotch mission, where 
his labours were highly successful and his hairbreadth 
escapes from the pursuivants truly marvellous. He 
left Scotland for Paris to meet his superior. Father 
James Gordon, late in 1611. Father Anderson un- 
dertook to supply the great dearth of missionaries in 
his native country by collecting nearly one hundred 
youths in Scotland, all of them most eager to serve 
God and the Church. In 1615 he became the first 
Jesuit Rector of the Scots College in Rome, founded 
fifteen years before by Pope Clement VIII. Return- 
ing to Scotland he was soon after betrayed by a 
pretended Catholic, and committed to the Tolbooth 
jail, Edinburgh, where, in the daily expectation of 
torture and death, he displayed the heroic intrepidity 
of a true martyr. He was finally set at liberty on 
the petition, it is supposed, of the French Ambassa- 
dor, who requested to have him for his confessor. 

Father Anderson has left us some valuable and 
interesting letters relating to his missionary laboum 
in Scotland; these letters may be found in part in 
the London '‘Month" for December, 1876. No one 
was better qualified to bear witness to the state of 
the Church in Scotland during the reign of James 
the First. In 1623 he published “The Ground of 
the Catholicke and Roman Religion in the Word 
of God", a work which shows that he had carefully 
studied the scriptural argument for the Catholic 
Faith. While imprisoned in Edinburgh he also 
compiled the “Memoirs of the Scotch Saints" 
formerly in manuscript at the Scots College in 
Paris. 

Letters of Father Patrick Anderson, lGll-20, in Letters and 
Notices (Roehampton, Nov., 18(57), 98-149; Oliver, Collections 
towards illustrating the Biography oj the Scotch, English and 
Irish Members of the Society of Jesus (London, 184v’5); Porbes- 
Leith, Narratives of Scottish Catholics under Mary Stuart and 
James VI (new ed., London, 1889), pp. 317-346; J. F.S. Gor- 
don, The Catholic Church in Scotland (1874), 516, 617; Diction- 
ary of National Biography t V; Catholic Directory (1855). 

Edward P. Spillane. 

Anderson, William. See Richardson, William. 

Anderton, James, an English Catholic, b. 1557; 
d. 1618. He belonged to the well-known Catholic 
family of Lostock Hall, Lancashire, and inherited 
extensive estates there from his parents, Christopher 
and Dorothy Anderton. In 1582 he married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Edward Tyldesley of Tyldesley 
and Morleys, and, following his father's profession of 
the law, succeeded him in 1592 as Prothonotary of 
the Duchy Court at Lancaster. Both his mother 
and wife remained faithful to the Church, but James 
himself seems to have followed his father’s example, 
and temporized so far as to attach his name to an 
address (1618) for the “disarming of recusants" and 
to perform other official duties repugnant to a true 
1—30 


Catholic. He died about 1618. Father John Clark, 
rector of Liege College, in his eulogy of Father Henry 
Holland, S.J., makes the erroneous statement that 
James Anderton, under the pseudonym “John Brere- 
ley, priest", was the author of a valuable work 
entitled “The Protestant’s Apologie", an assertion 
that has been accepted generally. It has been 
shown, however, that the works of “John Brereley, 
priest", were from the pen of Father Lawrence An- 
derton, S.J., a nephew of James, who, however, is 
thought to have sheltered the press with which the 
work was printed. 

Gillow, Bihl. Diet, of English Catholics. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Anderton, Robert, Venerable, an English 
priest and martyr, b. in the Isle of Wight about 1560; 
d. 25 April, 1586. He matriculated at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, in 1578. He afterwards went 
abroad, was converted, and then entered the college 
at Reims in 1580. It was there that he and Mars- 
den began that companionship which was not broken 
even in death. Having completed their course, they 
set sail for England, but were overwhelmed in a 
storm. They prayed that they might die on land 
rather than on sea, and their prayer was granted. 
Driven ashore, they were at once seized and shortly 
after tried and condemned. They now pleaded that 
they had not transgressed the statute, as they had 
been cast on shore perforce. This led to their being 
summoned to London, where they were examined 
upon the celebrated “bloody question", whether 
they would fight against the Pope, even if the quarrel 
were for purely religious causes. Though they ac- 
knowledged Elizabeth as their lawful queen in all 
tem|)oral matters, they would not consent to the 
required test. The sentence was then confirmed, 
and a proclamation was published explaining their 
guilt. They were taken back and executed near 
the place where they had been cast ashore, being 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

Challoner, Memoirs; Pollen, Acts of English Martyrs 
(1891), 66-82. 

Patrick Ryan. 

Anderton, Roger, a Catholic layman, son of 
Christopher Anderton of Lostock, brother of James 
and uncle of Lawrence Anderton. His name often 
appears on the Recusant Rolls of Lancaster, and of 
his numerous family four became nuns. For a long 
time it was customary to attribute to him the au- 
thorship of the works written by his nephew Law- 
rence, under the name of “John Brereley, priest" 
and by other hands, although they seem to have 
been merely edited by him, and printed at a secret 

E rcss maintained and protected by different mem- 
ers of the Anderton family. A list of these publi- 
cations is amon^ the Blundell of Crosby MSS. 
Roger Anderton is thought to have re-established 
this press at Birchley after the inquisition post- 
mortem of James Anderton of Lostock and the 
seizure of his books. He is said to have died in 
1640. 

Gillow, Biographical Diet, of Engl. Catholics. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Anderton, Thomas, an English Benedictine, b. in 
Lancashire in 1611; d. 9 October, 1671. He was 
the sixth son of William Anderton, Esq., of Euxton, 
Lancaster, and Isabel, daughter of William Hancock 
of Pendle Hall, Lower HQgham, Lancaster.^ Both 
his parents remained faithful to the Church in spite 
of persecution. Thomas made his profession in 
1630, at the Benedictine monastery of St. Edmund, 
in JParis, and in 1636 was ordained priest, and 
successively became Novice-Master, Sub-Prior, and, 
in 1640, Prior of St. Edmund’s. In 1641 he was 
Definitor, and in 1657 secretary to the chapter. 
From 1661 to 1666 he was Prior of St. Benedict’s 
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monastery, at Saint Malo, and again Prior of St. Ed- 
mund’s, in Paris, from 1668 to 1669. Sent out on 
the English mission, he died at Saxton Hall in York- 
shire. He left a History of the Iconoclasts during 
the Reign of the Emperors Leo Isauricus, Constantin 
Copronimus, Leo IV, Constantin and Irene, Leo the 
Armenian, Michael Balbus, Theophilus, Michael HI, 
and Theodora (1671). Thomas Walsh. 

Andlaw, Heinrich Bernhard, Freiherr von, 
a famous Catholic statesman of the nineteenth 
century, b. 20 August, 1802, at Freiburg im Breisgau; 
d. 3 May, 1871. His chief sphere of activity was 
in Baden, but he took part in the general movement 
of German Catholicism. He was the younger son 
of Baron Konrad Karl, Frhr._ von Andlaw-Birseck, 
who had emigrated from Switzerland and entered 
the Austrian service, and who, after the union of 
Breisgau with Baden (1806), worthily filled official 
and ministerial positions in the latter State. The 
son received a good state-school education, studied 
at Landshut and Freiburg, served for a short time 
as an officer of dragoons, travelled in France and 
Italy, and was then received into the Baden service 
as a councillor in a department of the State. He 
remained there, however, only until the year 1830, 
when he withdrew to his estate of Hugstetten, in the 
neighbourhood of Freiburg, and acted thencefor- 
ward, until the day of his death, as an independent 
in politics. In 1835 the landed nobility of Murg 
elected him to the Lower House of the Baden 
legislature, of which, except for two short intervals, 
he remained a member until his sixtieth year. 

What especially characterized Andlaw among the 
many contemporary leaders of German Catholicism 
was the charm of his knightly bearing, his manly, 
honest faith, the tone of his discourse, and the 
rich music of his voice. He has been rightly called 
the German Montalembert. If, on the one hand, he 
lacked tlae Frenchman’s youthful fervour, on the 
other, he was a more profound statesman, who 
thought in true statesmanlike fashion not only in 
matters affecting the local administration of his 
own State but in those connected with the national 
policy of Germany. For this reason he deserves 
to be less completely forgotten by the present gen- 
eration. There is some ground for this in the fact 
that Andlaw never found an opportunity, as head 
of a State government, to put his views into practice. 
He experienced an invincible aversion to Baden 
methods of government both before and after the 
Revolution of 1848, to the bureaucratic as well as 
to the liberal-constitutional. Twice, in 1848 and 
in 1856, he went so far as to move the impeach- 
ment of the leading ministers. ^ It was under these 
conditions that he set out, with, the Catholics of 
his country, ^Hrom Egypt to the land of liberty.” 
He renounced all attempts at direct offensive action 
against the Baden government, and sought to perfect 
the reorganization of the Catholics of Germany and 
to assure their participation in the politico-ecclesi- 
astical affairs of the fatherland on the basis of 
the common law and along the lines of modern 
parliamentary methods. In these two things he 
beheld a guarantee for the future social and political 
transformation of Germany. He devoted himself 
especially to societies and to charitable undertak- 
ings. He was four times president of the Catholic 
Congress: at Linz in 1850, at Munich in 1861, at 
Trier in 1865, and at Fulda in 1870. The centre 
of his activity remained till the end in Baden, 
where, since 1837, he had been helpful in all politico- 
ecclesiastical matters to Archbishop von Vicari, 
whom he held in high honour. It was this devo- 
tion which moved the chairman of the First Catholic 
Congress at Mainz (1848) to hail Andlaw as '' pre- 
eminently a man of action and conflict, at a time 


when few Germans dare to espouse the cause of the 
Church”. His writings are: “Ueber die Stiftungen 
im Grossherzogtum Baden” (Freiburg, 1845); 
“Offenes Sendschreiben an Dr. J, B. v. Hirscher 
zur Abwehr gegen dessen Angriffe auf die katho- 
lischen Vereine” (Mainz, 1850); ‘‘Der Aufruhr und 
Umsturz in Baden, als eine natiirliche Folge der 
Landesgesetzgebung” (4 sections, Freiburg, 1850); 
“Offenes Sendschreiben fiber politische und reli- 
giose Freiheit an dem Grafon Theodor v. Scherer” 
(Freiburg, 186^1); Off ones Sendschreiben an Herrn 
Dr. Joh. von Kuhn fiber die Frage der ‘ freien katho- 
lischen Universitat’ ” (Frankfurt, 1863); ‘^Die 
badischen Wirren im Lichte der Landesverfassung 
und Bundesgesetze” (Freiburg, 1865); “Gcdanken 
meiner Musse” (in two parts; a portion of the first 
part published in 1859; the whole work, at Freiburg, 
in 1860, 1865). 

Literary and biographical notices concerning Andlaw, 
of a very superficial character, are to be found in Bad^ische 
Biografien, I (1875). Binder m Kirchenlex., 2d edition. 

Martin Spahn. 

Andleby, William, Venerabi^e, martyred at York 
4 July, 1597. He was born at Etton in York- 
shire of a well-known gentle fainily. At twenty- 
five he went abroad to take part in the Dutch war 
(see Armada, Spanish), and called at Douay to 
interview Dr. Allen, whom he attempted to confute 
in argument. Next day he recognized that Allen 
was right, was converted, and eventually became a 
priest. Mention is found of his having served at 
Mr. Tyrwhitt’s, in Lincolnshire, and also of his hav- 
ing succoured the Catholic prisoners in Hull block- 
house. “His zeal for souls was such as to spare no 
pains and to fear no dangers. For the first four 
years of his mission he travelled always on foot, 
meanly attired, and carrying with him usually in a 
bag his vestments and other things for saying Mass; 
for his labours lay chiefly amongst the poor, who 
were not ^ stocked with such things. Afterwards, 
humbly yielding to the advice of his brethren, he 
used a horse and went somewhat better clad. Won- 
derful was the austerity of his life in frequent watch- 
ings, fastings, and continual prayer, his soul so 
absorbed in God that he often took no notice of 
those he met; by which moans ho was sometimes 
exposed to suspicions and dangers from tho enemies 
of his faith, into whoso hands ho at last fell after 
twenty years’ labour in the vineyard of tho Ijord” 
(Challoner). He was condemned for his priestly 
character, and suffereiL as stated above, witlx three 
laymen, John Abbot, Thomas Warcop, ahd Edward 
Fulthrop. Fatrick Ryan. 


Andorra. See Urqel. 


Andrada, Alonso, biographer and ascetic writer, 
b. at Toledo, Spain, 1590; d. at Madrid, 20 June, 
1672. Before entering the Society of Jesua (1612) 
he read philosophy in Toledo, was afterwards rector 
of Plasencia and minister in forei^x countries. In 
his declining years he wrote some thirty-four volumes 
on different subjects, some worthy of note for their 
learning, excellence of doctrine, and pleasing style, 
which to some extent conceal his carelessness and 
excessive simpliciW. Ho is chiefly known as the 
continuator of Nuremberg’s “Varones Ilustres”, 
bio^aphies of distinguished ifiembors of the Society 
of Jesus. His “Gula de la Virtud 4 Imitacidn de 


Nuestra Sefiora” deserves special mention. 

Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova; Sommervooel, Biblioth^que 
de la de. de J., 1, 317. 

Nazario Perez. 


Andrada, Antonio de, the pioneer missionary 
and explorer of Thibet in tho seventeenth century, 
b. at Oleiros, Portugal, 1580; d. at Goa, 19 March, 
1634- He entered the Society of Jesus in 1596. 
From 1600 to 1624 he was the chief missionary in 
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the Indies. In 1624, after almost incredible hard- 
ships he succeeded in penetrating into Thibet. 
Kindly received by the head sovereign of the coun- 
try, Andrada returned to Agra for other workers 
like himself, and on his return to Thibet estab- 
lished a missionary centre at Chaparangue. Recalled 
to Goa to act as superior of the Indies, he died there, 
poisoned for the Faith. Andrada has given in letters 
to his superiors and others a graphic and accurate 
account of his discoveries and labours. These have 
been published in Spanish and French and are in- 
corporated in the works of P. J. Darde, S.J., '^His- 
toire de ce qui s’est pass4 en Ethiopie” (Paris, 1628), 
and “Histoire de ce qui s'est pass4 au royaiime du 
Thibet’^ (Paris, 1629). 

SoMMERVOGBL, BihUothhque de la compagnie de Jesua, I, 
col. 330, 331; Alegambi^ Mortes ilvstrea, 438; Franco, 
Jmagen de virtude em o noviciado de Lisboa^ 375-418. 

Joseph M. Woods. 

Andrada, Thomas. See Thomas of Jesus. 

Andrada de Payva, Diego, a celebrated Portu- 
guese theologian of the sixteenth century, b. at Coim- 
bra, 26 July, 1528; d. 1 December, 1575, at Lisbon. 
After finishing his course at the University of Coim- 
bra, he received Holy Orders, and remained as 
professor of theology. So great was his reputation 
that King Sebastian appointed him theologian at 
the Council of Trent, 1561. Here he merited the 
special thanks of the Pope by an able work in defence 
of the papal authority. While at the council he wrote 
his ^'Decern libri orthodoxarum explicationum ” 
(Venice, 1564, 1594; Cologne, 1564, 1574) against 
the work of Chemnitz, “Theologiac Jesuitarum 
prsecipua capita In this book he discusses and 
defines the cnief points of doctrine attacked by the 
heretics, Chemnitz answered by his well-known 
''Examen Cone. Trid.”, in reply to which Andrada 
produced his best work, ^'Defensio Tridentinae fidei 
Cath.'' (Lisbon, 1578 and 1595). He published also 
three volumes of sermons in Portuguese. Andrada 
de Payva had not only a grasp of theological ques- 
tions which won for him an important position 
among sixteenth-century theologians, but he was 
also so clear and convincing in the exposition of his 
arguments that he proved an admirable apologist, 
and it was matter of regret that his untimely death 
prevented the completion of his great work, the 
"'Defensio Trid. fidei.'' This had progressed as far 
as the fifth session, inclusive of the doctrine upon 
the Immaculate Conception in defence of which it 
marshalled an imposing array of authorities. 

Hurter, N omenclator; Toussaint in Diet, de th^ol. cath. 

Arthur J, McCaffray. 

Andr^ (Andreas), Bernard, native of Toulouse, 
Austin friar, poet laureate of England, and chronog- 
rapher of the rei^n of Henry VII (1485-1509). He 
was tutor to Prince Arthur, and probably had a 
share in the education of Henry VIII. He was also 
a tutor at Oxford, and seems to have been blind. 
His ^^Historia Henrici Septimi" was edited (1858) 
by Mr. James Gairdner, who says of Andr4's chronicle 
of events to the Cornish revolt of 1497 that it is 
valuable ''only as one of the very few sources of 
contemporary information in a particularly obscure 

E eriod' . His writings are mostly in Latin, and 
etray in a marked and typical way the influence of 
the contemporary Renaissance, both as to thought 
and diction. 

For Andre's Life of Henry VII, see J. Gairdner, MemoriaU 
of Henry VII in Rotle Series (London, 1868); Idem, in Diet, 
of Nat. Biogr., I, 398, 399; Gardiner and Mudlinger, Introd. 
to the Study of English History (4th ed., 1903), 303, 304. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Andrtf, Yves Marie, mathematician, b. 22 May, 
1675, at Chateaulin, in Lower Brittany; d. at Caen, 
25 February, 1764. He entered the Society of Jesus 
in 1693. Although distinguished in his scholastic 


studies, he was, on account of his Gallicanism, Carte- 
sianism, and Jansenism, assigned to scientific studies 
and made royal professor of mathematics at Caen 
where he remained for thirty-nine years. A literary 
essay on "The Beautiful’' won him great fame, and 
is considered a classic. During his lifetime the 
Society was suppressed, and the philosophical and 
religious errors which he could not express as a 
Jesuit were openly espoused when he was secularized. 
He condemned his former associates for their action 
against Cardinal de Noailles, and was a strong anti- 
Ultramontane. He was intimately associated with 
Malebranche, and kept up an extensive correspond- 
ence with him. White in the Society his Gallicanism 
and Jansenism made it impossible to appoint him to 
any responsible office. He obstinately refused to 
change his views. On the suppression of the Society 
he withdrew to the Canons Regular of Caen, and 
the Parliament of Rouen provided him with a pen- 
sion. Although his best work by far is his "Essay 
on the Beautiful'^, there is considerable ability in 
his "Trait4 de Thomme". He wrote a poem on the 
"Art of Conversation", which was translated into 
English in 1777. Several posthumous works were 
published, among which was one with the curious 
title, "Man as a Static Machine; a Hydraulic Ma- 
chine; a Pneumatic Machine; and a Chemical Ma- 
chine". Though the work was never found, it is 
pretty certain that he wrote a "Life of Malebranche". 
Victor Cousin had much to do with publishing the 
posthumous letters of Father Andr4, to whom we 
owe as many as eighteen works, some of them in 
folio, on metaphysics, hydrography, optics, physics, 
civil and militaiy architecture, along with treatises 
on literary subjects, sermons, catechetical instruc- 
tions, etc. 

Michaud, Biog. XJniv.; Qu^jrard; Be Backer, BibHothkque 
de la c. de J., I, 152-154. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Andrea, Giovanni d', canonist, b. at Mugello, near 
Florence, about 1275; d. 1348. He was educated by 
his father and at the University of Bolo^a where 
he afterwards became professor of canon law, after 
having taught at Padua and Pisa. His period of 
teaching extended over forty-five years. Trithemius, 
Baldus, Forster, and Bellarmin pay him the highest 
tributes and on his death during the plague in 1348 
he is said to have been interred m the church of San 
Domenico at Bologna. His career is summed up 
in the epitaph: Raohi Doctorum, Lux, Censor, nor~ 
maque morum. His works are " Glossarium in VI 
decretalium librum" (Venice and Lyons, 1472); 
"Glossarium in Clementinas; Novella, sive Commen- 
tarius in decretales epistolas Gregorii IX" (Venice, 
1581); " Mercuriales, sive commentarius in regulas 
sexti; Liber de laudibus S. Hieronymi; Additamenta 
ad speculum Durandi " (1347). 

Scherer in Kirchenlez., s. v. ThomAS WalsH. 

Andrea Dotti, Blessed, b. 1256, in Borgo San 
Sepolcro, Tuscany, Italy; d. there 31 August, 1315. 
He was of noble parentage, being the brother of 
Count Dotto Dotti, made captain of the archers 
of the body-guard of Philip the Fair. Andrea grew 
up as many other noblemen of his time, but was ever 
distinguished for eminent piety as well as for courage 
in the field. In 1278 St. Philip Beniti delivered a 
sermon at the opening of the general chapter of his 
order in Borgo, and young Dotti was so struck by 
the eloquence and sanctity of the man that he at 
once asked to be admitted to the Servite Order. 
He was received by the General, and by reason of his 
piety and brilliant attainments was soon after or- 
dained to the priesthood. His zeal manifested 
itself principally in preaching and penance. He 
filled various positions of honour in the Order, con- 
verted Blessed Bartholomew, and by his charity and 
zeal won over to the Order a large number of hermits 
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living at Vallucola. Many visions were vouchsafed 
him, and he worked a great many duly authenticated 
miracles. After long years of preaching, he retired 
into a hermitage and renewed his penances, and 
died there. He was buried in a church of his native 
town. Pius VII authorized his cult. 

Annal. Ord. Serv. B. M. Virg. (Florence; 1729); I, i, 4; 
Soulier, Vie de St. Philippe Beniti (Paris, 1886; tr. London, 
1886). 

Augustine McGinnis. 

Andrea Pisano, or da Pisa (the name by which 
Andrea da Pontadera is known) , an Italian sculptor 
and architect, b. 1270; d. 1349. He was a pupil of 
Giovanni Pisano, and first learned the trade of a 
goldsmith, which was of benefit to him in his later 
work. He is said to have helped his master on the 
sculpture for St. Maria della Spina, in Pisa,' and to 
have worked on St. Mark’s and the Doge’s palace, at 
Venice, before he went to Florence. Here he achieved 
the one work indisputably his; the first of the three 
bronze doors for tne baptistery of the Duomo at 
Florence, the one on the south side. He spent years 
on it before it was finally set up in 1336. The date 
1330 on the door refers to the wax model and not to 
the casting. The door has a number of quatrefoil 
panels, eight containing only a single figure, while 
the others have scenes from the life of St. John the 
Baptist. Pisano’s mature style was due to the 
influence of Giotto. After Giotto died, Pisano built 
two stories of niches above Giotto’s work on^ the 
Campanile, quite possibly from Giotto’s designs. 
From 1347 to 1349 he was chief architect of the 
duomo of Orvieto, which was designed and begun 
by Lorenzo Maitani Andrea Pisano had two sons, 
Nino and Tommaso, who were also sculptors, ^ but 
his most distinguished pupil was Andrea da Clone, 
who is known as Orcagna. 

Lasinio, he tre porte del Batistero; Reymond, La Smlpture 
Florentine. 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Andreas I, King or Hungary. See Hungary. 

Andreas of Ratisbon, or Regensburg, historian 
of the later fourteenth and earlier fifteenth century. 
All that is known concerning him is gathered from 
the scanty particulars given in his works. He was 
ordained priest at Eichstatt in 1405, and joined the 
Canons Regiflar of St. Augustine at Ratisbon in 1410, 
where he devoted himself to historical studies. His 
principal works are “ De statu urbis Ratisbon. an- 
tique et de variis Hseresibus ”, the “ Chronicon 
General© ”, and the '^Chronicon de Ducibus Bava- 
riae”, to 1439, which gained him the title of the 
^'Bavarian Livy”, and which he afterwards trans- 
lated into German, and continued to 1452. He is 
the principal forerunner of the famous Bavarian his- 
toriographer, Aventinus. 

Hvrtee, Nomendator, IV, 701; Lorenz, Deutschlande £re- 
schichtaguellen (Berlin, 1886); Stamminger in Kirchenlex. 

Francis W. Grey, 

Andreis, Felix De, first superior of the Congre- 
gation of the Mission (Lazarists) in the United States 
and Vicar-General of upper Louisiana, b. at Demonte, 
in Piedmont, Italy, 13 December, 1778; d. at St. 
Louis, Missouri, U. S., 15 October, 1820. After 
making his preparatory studies in his native place 
he entered the novitiate of the Congregation of the 
Mission, at Mondovi, 1 November, 1797, and was 
ordained priest at Piacenzia, 14 August, 1801. When 
only four years a priest he conducted the retreats 
^ for those about to be ordained. His constitution 
' was not robust and in 1806 he was sent to Monte 
Citorio, the house of the Congregation in Rome 
that seemed least likely to be affected by the rigorous 
religious persecutions of the time, which for a while 
drove Pius VII from Rome. Here Father De 
Andreis was constantly engaged from 1810 to 1815 
in giving missions, and retreats for the clergy or the 
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seminarists. He also gave many missions in the 
suburbs of the city. When the religious houses in 
Rome were suppressed, the Propaganda students 
attended his lectures on theology. It was no unusual 
thing for him to preach four times a day on different 
subjects. In 
view of later 
events, it is 
worthy of reflec- 
tion that Father 
De Andreis at 
this time received 
such a convic- 
tion that he 
was destined to 
a mission involv- 
ing the need of 
English that he 
resolutely mas- 
tered that lan- 
guage. In 1815 
Father Dubourg, 

Apostolic Admin- 
istrator of the 
Diocese of Louis- 
iana (which then 
extended along 
both sides of the 
Mississippi from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian Lakes) ar- 
rived in Rome to secure priests for that immense 
vineyard. As soon as he knew of Father De An- 
dreis he applied to Fatlicr Sicardi, Ins superior, to 
let him go to Louisiana, and wlien tlie latter 
declared it impossible, as his phice could not be 
filled, he exposed the situation to Pius VII, who 
appointed the young priest to this mission. In 
company with nve others, Fatlier Do Andreis em- 
barked from France, 12 June, 1816, and reached 
Baltimore, 26 July. They remained tliero at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, as guests of Fatlier Brut6 until 
3 September, and then started on a tedious journey 
to the west arriving at Louisville, 19 November, 
where at Bishop Flaget’s suggestion they remained 
in his seminary of St. Tliomas at Bardstown until 
Bishop Dubourg should arrive. Fatlier Do Andreis 
taught theology and laboured at improving his 
English. Bishop Dubourg readied tlioro with 
thirty priests, 29 December, 1817, and tlioy went 
to St. Louis in 1818. There the Congregation had 
its first establishment. Father De Andreis liad charge 
of two schools, one for religious students, another 
for seculars, established by Bishop Dubourg. Land 
for a seminary was given at ^^The Barrens”, a colony 
eighty miles south of St. Louis, in Perry County, 
and when the bishop allowed his residence to be 
used for a novitiat^ Blather De Andreis became 
master of novices. Exhausted by the hardships of 
missionary work, he died, after a short life of forty- 
two years, greatly esteemed for sanctity. The proc- 
ess of his canonization, begun in St. Louis in 1900, 
was completed in August, 1902, when the evidence 
was presented to the Congregation of Rites, at Rome. 

iiosATi, Life of the Very Rev, Felix De Andreis, C.M. (St, 
Louis, 1900). 

John J. a’ Becket. 

Andres, Juan, a Spanish canonist, b. at Xativa, 
or San Felipe, in Valencia. Of Moorish extraction, 
he became a Christian in 1587 and entered the priest- 
hood. On the fall of Granada Ferdinand the 
Catholic invited him to labour in that city for the 
conversion of the Moors. He wrote a translation in 
Spanish of the Koran and a work entitled ‘Confu- 
sion de la secta mahometana” (Seville, 1537). It 
is a work frequently quoted against Mohammedan- 
ism. The English version is by Joshua Notstock 
(London, 1652). According to Fuster, Andres 
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was also author of a rare work entitled “Pr^ctica 
de Arithmetical ^ (Valencia, 1515; Seville, 1537). 

Antonio, Biblioth. hispana, II, 325; Ximeno, Escritores del 
reynx) de Valencia, I, 75. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Andrew, Saint. — ^The name Andrew (Gr., dpdpela^ 
manhood, or valour), like other Greek names, ap- 
pears to have been common among the Jews from 
the second or third century b. c. St. Andrew, the 
Apostle, son of Jonah or John (Matt., xvi, 17; John, i, 
42) , was born in Bethsaida of Galilee (John, i, 44). He 
was brother of Simon Peter (Matt., x, 2; John, i, 40). 
Both were fishermen (Matt., iv, 18; Mark, i, 16), and 
at the beginning of Our Lord^s public life occupied the 
same house at Capharnaum (Mark, i, 21, 29). From 
the fourth Gospel we learn that Andrew was a disciple 
of the Baptist, whose testimony first led him and 
John the Evangelist to follow Jesus (John, i, 35- 
40) . Andrew at once 
recognized Jesus as 
the Messias, and has- 
tened to introduce 
to Him his brother, 

Peter (John, i, 41). 

Thenceforth the two 
brothers were dis- 
ciples of Christ. On 
a subsequent occa- 
sion, prior to the 
final call to the apos- 
tolate, they were 
caUed to a closer 
companionship, and 
then they left all 
things to follow 
Jesus (Luke, v, 11; 

Matt., iv, 19, 20; 

Mark, i, 17, 18). Fi- 
nally Andrew was 
chosen to be onq 
of the Twelve; and 
in the various lists 
of Apostles given in 
the New Testament 
(Matt., X, 2-4; 

Mark, iii, 16-19; 

Luke, vi, 14-16; 

Acts, i, 13) he is al- 
ways numbered* 
among the first four. 

(See Apostles.) 

The only other ex- 
plicit reference to 
him in the Synop- 
tists occurs in Mark, 
xiii, 3, where we are 
told he joined with 
Peter, James, and 
John in putting the question that led to Our Lord's 
great eschatological discourse. In addition to this 
scanty information, we learn from the fourth Gos- 
pel that on the occasion of the miraculous feed- 
ing of the five thousand, it was Andrew' who said: 
“There is a boy here who has five barley loaves and 
two fishes: but what are these among so many?" 
(John, vi, 8, 9); and when, a few days before Our 
Lord’s death, certain Greeks asked Philip that they 
might see Jesus, Philip referred the matter to An- 
drew as to one of greater authority , and then both told 
Christ (John, xii, 20-22). Like the majority of the 
Twelve, Andrew is not named in the Acts except in 
the list of the Apostles, where the order of the first 
four is Peter, John, James, Andrew; nor have the 
Epistles or Apocalypse any mention of him. From 
what we know of the Apostles generally, we can, of 
course, supplement somewhat these few details. As 
one of the Twelve, Andrew was admitted to the clos- 


est familiarity with Our Lord during His public life; 
he was present at the Last Supper; beheld the risen 
Lord; witnessed the Ascension; shared in the graces 
and gifts of the first Pentecost, and helped, amid 
threats and persecution, to establish the Faith in 
Palestine. When the Apostles went forth to preach to 
the nations, Andrew seems to have taken an important 
part, but unfortunately we have no certainty as 
to the extent or place of his labours. Eusebius (H. 
E., Ill, 1, in P. G., XX, coL 216), relying, ap- 
parently, upon Origen, assigns Scythia as his 
mission field: ’Avdpias 5k 'EKvBLav] 

while St. Gregory of Nazianzus (Or. 33, in P. G., 
XXXVI, col. 228) mentions Epirus; St. Jerome (Ep. 
ad Marcell., P. L., XXII, col. 589) Achaia; and 
Theodoret (on Ps. cxvi, P. G., LXXX, col. 1805) 
Hellas. Probably these various accounts are cor- 
rect, for Nicephorus (H. E., II, 39, P. G., CXLV, 

col. 860), relying 
upon early writers, 
states that Andrew 
preached in Cappa- 
docia, Galatia, and 
Bithynia, then in the 
land of the anthro- 
pophagi and the Scy- 
thian deserts, after- 
wards in Byzantium 
itself, where he ap- 
pointed St. Stachys 
as its first bishop, 
and finally in 
Thrace, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Acha- 
ia. It is generally 
agreed that he was 
crucified by order 
of the Roman Gov- 
ernor, jEgeas or 
jEgeates, at Patrae 
in Achaia, and^at 
he was bound^ot 
nailed, to the cross, 
in order to prolong 
his sufferings. The 
cross on which he 
suffered is com- 
monly held to have 
been the decussate 
cross, now known 
as St. Andrew’s, 
though the evidence 
for this view seems 
to be no older than 
the fourteenth cen- 
tury. His mar- 
tyrdom took place 
during the reign of 
Nero, on 30 November, a. n. 60; and both the Latin 
and Greek Churches keep 30 November as his feast. 
St. Andrew’s relics were translated from Patrse to Con- 
stantinople, and deposited in the church of the Apos- 
tles there, about a. n. 357. When Constantinople was 
taken by the French, in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. Cardinal Peter of Capua brought 
the relics to Italy and placed them in the cathedral 
of Amalfi, where most of them still remain (Ughelli^ 
Italia Sacra, VII). St. Andrew is honoured as their 
chief patron by Russia and Scotland. 

Epiajtola de Martyrio Sancti Andrece in P. II, col. 
1318-4$; Liber Miraculorum S. Andrece Apostoli in P. 
bXXI, col. 1261-64; Acta Andrece et Matthcei (or Matdiice} in 
Tischbnoorf's Acta Apoatolorum Apocrypha; Acta Petri et 
Andrece, in Tmchendorf’s Apocalypses Apocryphcs; Les petite 
BoUandistes, XIII, 682-690 (7th ed., Bar-le-Duc, 1874); Lip- 
sitrs, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten w. Apostellegenden, 
I, 543 sq. (Brunswick, 1887). 

J. Mac Rory. 


St. Andrew, Carlo Dolci (1646), Pitti Gallery 
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Andrew, Saint, a martyr of the Faith in Lamp- 
sacus, a city of Mysia, in the persecution of Decius. 
He and two companions were brought before the 
proconsul and interrogated about their belief. One 
of the three, Nichomachus, presumptuous and over 
confident, unfortunately apostatized under torture. 
Andrew and his companion Paul, after having under- 
gone the sufferings of the rack, were throTO into 
prison. Meantime a girl of sixteen, named Dionysia, 
who had reproached Nichomachus for his fall, was 
seized and tortured, and then subjected to the ap- 
proaches of three libertines, but was protected by 
an angel. In the morning, Andrew and Paul were 
taken out and stoned to death. As they lay in the 
arena, Dionysia, escaping from her captors and hurry- 
ing to the place of execution, asked to be slain. She 
was carried away by force, and suffered death by 
the sword. The feast of these martyrs is kept on 
15 May. 

AcUi SS.t III, May; Btttler, Lives of the Saints, 15 May. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Andrew Avellino, Saint, b. 1521 at Castronuovo, 
a small town in Sicily; d. 10 November, 1608. His 
baptismal name was Lancelotto, which out of love 
for the cross he changed into Andrew when he en- 
tered the Order of Theatines. From his early youth 
he was a great lover of chastity. After receiving 
his elementary training in the school of Castronuovo, 
he was sent to Venice to pursue a course in the 
humanities and in philosophy. Being a handsome 
youth, his chastity was often exposed to danger from 
female admirers, and to escape their importunities 
he took ecclesiastical tonsure. Hereupon he went 
to Naples to study canon and civil law, obtained 
the degree of Doctor of Laws and was ordained 
priest at the age of twenty-six. For some time he 
held the office of lawyer at the ecclesiastical court of 
Naples. One day, while pleading the cause of a 
friend, a lie escaped his lips in the heat of argument. 
When, soon afterwards, his eyes fell upon the passage 
in the Bible, ^'The mouth that belieth killeth the 
soul’^ (Wis. i, 11), he felt deep remorse, renounced 
his profession as ecclesiastical lawyer and for some 
time devoted himself entirely to holy meditation and 
other spiritual exercises. The Archbishop of Naples 
now commissioned him to reform a convent at Na- 
ples, which by the laxity of its discipline had become 
a source of great scandal. By his own example and 
his untiring zeal he restored the religious discipline 
of the convent but not without many and great dif- 
ficulties. Certain wicked men who were accustomed 
to have clandestine meetings with the nuns became 
exasperated at the saint’s interference, and one night 
he was assaulted and severely wounded. He was 
brought to the monastery of the Theatines to re- 
cuperate. Here, however, he resolved to devote him- 
self entirely to God and he entered the Order of 
Theatines, which had but recently been founded by 
St. Cajetan. On the vigil of the Assumption he was 
invested, being then thirty-five years of age. After 
completing his novitiate, he obtained permission to 
visit the tombs of the Apostles and the Martyrs at 
Rome, and, upon his return was made master of 
novices. After holding this office ten years he was 
elected superior. His holy zeal for strict religious 
discipline, and for the purity of the clergy, as well as 
his deep humility and sincere piety induced the Gen- 
eral of nis Order to entrust him with the foundation 
of two new Theatine houses, one at Milan, the other 
at Piacenza. By his efforts many more Theatine 
houses rose up in various dioceses of Italy. As su- 
perior of some of these new foundations he was so 
successful in converting sinners and heretics by his 
prudence in the direction of souls and by his elo- 
quent preaching, that numerous disciples thronged 
around him, eager to be under his spiritual guidance. 
One of the most noteworthy of nis disciples was 


Lorenzo Scupoli, the author of that still popular book 
“The Spiritual Combat'’. St. Charles Borromeo was 
an intimate friend of Avellino and sought his advice 
in the most important affairs of the Church. Though 
indefatigable in preaching, hearing confessions, and 
visiting the sick, Avellino still had time to write 
some ascetical works. His letters were published 
in 1731, at Naples, in two volumes, and his other 
ascetical works, three years later in five volumes. 
On 10 November, 1608, when beginning the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, he was stricken with apoplexy, 
and after devoutly receiving the Holy Viaticum, died 
the death of a saint at the age of eighty-eight. In 
1624, only sixteen years after his death, he was be- 
atified by Urban VIII, and in 1712 was canonized by 
Clement XI. He is venerated as patron by Naples 
and Sicily and invoked especially against a sudden 
death. His earthly remains lie buried in the Church 
of St. Paul at Naples. 

Butler, Lives of the Saints, 10 Nov.; Baring-Gould, 
Lives of the Saints (London, 1877); Schmid in Kirchenlex., 
Stabler, Heiligen-Lexikon (Augsburg, 1858), 1, 193. 

Michael Ott. 

Andrew Bobola, Blessed, Martyr, b. of an 
old and illustrious Polish family, in the Palatinate of 
Sandomir, 1590; d. at Jan6w, 16 May, 1657. Having 
entered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus at Wilna 
(1611), he was ordained in 1622, and appointed 
preacher in the Church of St. Casimir, Wilna. After 
making his solemn vows, 2 June, 1630, ho was made 
superior at Bobruisk, where he wrought wonders by 
his preaching and distinguished himself by his 
devotion during an epidemic of the plague. In 1636 
he began his work in the Lithuanian missions. 
During this period Poland was being ravaged by 
Cossacks, Russians, and Tatars, and the Catholic 
Faith was made the object of the concerted attacks 
of Protestants and schismatics. The Jesuits, in 
particular, had much to endure. Bobola’s success 
in converting schismatics drew upon him the rage 
of those high in authority, and the adherents of the 
Greek Pope decided to centralize their forces in 
Polesia. A Catholic nobleman of tiiis province 
offered the Jesuits a house at Pinsk, and hero Father 
Bobola was stationed. The schismatics vainly 
endeavoured in every manner to hinder him in the 
exercise of his apostolic duties, extending their 
persecutions to attacks upon his person. On 16 May, 
1657, he was seized by two Cossacks and severely 
beaten. Then tying him to their saddles, they 
dragged him to Jan6w whore ho was subjected to 
incredible tortures. * After having been burned, half 
strangled, and partially flayed alive, he was released 
from suffering by a sabre stroke. His body was 
interred in the collegiate church of the Society at 
Pinsk, where it became the oly ect of great veneration. 
It was later transferred to Polosk, where it is still 
held in honour, even by the schismatics. Father 
Bobola was declared Blessed by Pius IX in 1853, 
and his feast is kept by the Society of Jesus, 23 May. 

Bone in Kirchenlex.; Acta S8., 16 May; de Buck, Essai 
historigue sur le Bienh. Andri Bobola (Brussels, 1853). 

F. k. ttUDOB. 


Andrew Ooraini, Saint, of the illustrious Corsini 
family, b. in Florence, in 1302; d. 1373. Wild and 
dissolute in youth, he was startled by the words of 
his mother about what had happened to her before 
his birth, and, becoming a Carmelite monk in his 
native city, began a life of great mortification. He 
studied at Pans and Avignon, and, on his return, 
became the Apostle of Florence. Pie was regarded 
as a prophet and a thaumaturgus. Called to the 
See of Fiesoli, he fled, but was discovered by a child, 
and compelled to accept the honour. He redoubled 
his austerities as a bishop, was lavish in his care of 
the poor, and was sought for everywhere as a peace- 
maker, notably at Bologna, whither he was sent as 
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papal legate to heal the breach between the nobility 
and the people. After twelve years in the episcopacy, 
he died at the age of seventy-one, and miracles were 
so multiplied at his death that Eugenius IV permitted 
a public cult immediately; but it was only in 1629 
that Urban VIII canonized him. His feast is kept 
on 4 February. 

Butler, Lives of {he Saints, 4 February. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Andrew of Caesarea, Bishop of that see in Cappa- 
docia, assigned by Krumbacher to the first half of 
the sixth century, though he is yet variously placed 
by others from the fifth to the ninth century. His 
principal work is a commentary on the Apocalypse 
(P. G., CVI, 215--458, 1387-94), important as the 
first commentary on the book that has come down 
to us, also as the source from which most of its later 
commentators have drawn. This writer differs from 
most of the Byzantine commentators by reason of 
his extensive acquaintance with early patristic 
literature. 

Apollinaire in Vig., Diet, de la bible (Paris, 1895); Krum- 
bacher, Gesch. der hyzant. Lit. (2d ed., Munich, 1897), 129-131. 

A. J. Maas. 

Andrew of Constantinople. See Andrew of 
Rhodes. 

Andrew of Crete, Saint (sometimes called 
Andreas in English biography), theologian, homilist, 
hymnographer, b. at Damascus about the middle of 
the seventh century; d. 4 July, 740 (or 720), on 
which day his feast is celebrated in the Greek Church. 
At the age of fifteen he repaired to Jerusalem, en- 
tered a monastery, was enrolled amongst the clerics 
of Theodore, Bishop of Jerusalem (whence he is also 
commonly styled Andrew of Jerusalem), rose to 
Some distinction, and was finally sent by Theodore 
in 685 to felicitate the Emperor, Constantine Pogona- 
tus, on the holding of the Sixth General Council. 
His embassy fulfilled, he remained at Constantinople, 
received deaconship, again distinguished himself, 
and was finally appointed to the metropolitan see of 
Gortyna, in Crete. At first an opponent of the 
Monothelite heresy, he nevertheless attended the 
conciliabulum of 712, in which the decrees of the 
Council were abolished, but in the following year 
amended his course, and thenceforth occupied him- 
self in worthy functions, preaching, composing 
hymns, etc. As a preacher, his twenty-two pub- 
lished and twenty-one unpublished discourses, re- 
plete with doctrine, history, unction, Scriptural 
quotation, poetic imagination, dignified and har- 
monious phraseology, and rhetorically divided in 
clear and precise fashion, justify his assignment to 
the front rank of ecclesiastical orators of the Byzan- 
tine epoch. A list of forty of his discourses, together 
with twenty-one edited sermons, is given in P. G., 
XCVll, 801-1304. His sermon on St. James, 

brother of the Lord”, was published in 1891, thus 
making his published liiscourses twenty-two. 

He is principally interesting to us, however, as a 
hymnographer — not so much for the great mass, 
the thematic variety, or the disputable excellence 
of his work, as for the reason that he is credited with 
the invention (or at least the introduction into 
Greek liturgical services) of the canon, a new form 
of hymnody of which we have no intimation before 
his time. While it may indeed be '‘the hipest 
effort of Greek hymnody” (as the Rev. H. L. Ben- 
nett styles it), its effects, doubtless unforeseen by its 
inventor, were not entirely satisfactory, as it gradu- 
ally supplanted the forms of hymnody previously in 
use in the Tropologion (Greek Prayer Book). While 
the new form was thus brought into use by Andrew 
and was zealously cultivated^ by the great Greek 
hymnographers, he himself did not attain to any 
very high degree of excellence in the many canons 
he composed, his style being rugged, diffuse, and 


monotonous, from the viewpoint of modern hyna- 
nologists. On the other hand, those who took his 
invention as their model in composition were not 
wanting in affectionate tributes. They styled him 
the “radiant star ”, the “splendoroussun”; for them 
his style is elevated in thought, pure in form, sweet 
and harmonious in diction. Thus, too, while his 
“Greek Canon”, whose immense length of 250 
strophes has passed into a proverb with the Greeks, 
has been criticized for its length, its sub til ties, its 
forced comparisons, it still receives the tribute of 
recitation entire on the Thursday of the fifth week 
(with us, the fourth) of Lent, and the four parts 
into which it is divided are also severally assigned 
to the first four days of the first week. 

His hymnographic labours were indeed immense, 
if we may credit absolutely all the attributions made 
to him. Nine canons are assigned to him in the 
“Theotocarion” of the monk Nicodemus. Of these, 
however, six are in regular acrostic form, a literary 
(or perhaps mnemonic) device wholly foreign to his 
authenticated compositions. The remaining three 
have too great regularity of rhythm to be fairly 
ascribed to him, as his work is not conformed wholly 
to the elaborate rhythmical inductions propounded 
by Cardinal Pitra as rules for the canon. Here it 
may be said, by way of parenthesis, that a canon 
as printed in the liturgical books is, for economical 
reasons, so condensed in form that its poetical units, 
the troparia or strophes, appear like ordinary prose 
paragraphs. These troparia, however, yield to analy- 
sis, and are seen to consist of clauses ^ or phrases 
separated by caesuras. Some hymnologists look on 
them as illustrations merely of modulated prose; but 
Cardinal Pitra considers the clauses as truly metrical, 
and discovers sixteen rules of prosodical govern- 
ment. The prosodical quantity of syllables seems to 
be disregarded (a feature of the evolution of Latin 
hymns as well), although the number of the syllables 
is generally equal, while accent plays a great part 
in the rhythm. These troparia are built up into an 
ode, the first troparion being a hirmus, a strophe 
which becomes a type for those following in respect 
to melody, tone (or mode) and rhythmic structure. 
The odes, in turn, are built up into canons, and are 
usually eight in number (theoretically nine, the 
second being usually omitted, although the numera- 
tion remains unaltered). A hymn of two odes is 
called a diodion; of three, a triodion (the common 
form for Lenten Offices, whence the name of “Trio- 
dion” for the Lenten Office Book). The hirmus y a 
troparion indicating the Greek tone or mode, which 
then prevails throughout the canon, may be bor- 
rowed by a different canon if this be in the same 
tone. It should be added that the Greek tones do 
not corre^ond with the Latin in their octaves. 
Some of St. Andrew's odes have more than one 
hirmus; thus, in the Great Canon the second and 
third odes have each two; the Long Canon (180 
strophes) in honour of Sts. Simeon and Anne the 
Prophetess, has three in the first, second, third, sixth, 
and eighth; two in the fifth, seventh, and ninth; 
and four in the fourth. Altogether, the sufficiently 
authentic work of St. Andrew furnishes no fewer 
than one hundred and eleven hirmi: a fertility beyond 
that of any other hymnographer. 

To return to the canon. In addition to the nine 
already referred to as wrongly ascribed to him, 
fifteen others, as yet unpublished, are perhaps too 
hastily assigned to him. Leaving all these aside, 
however, we have the following in the first tone: 
(a) on the resurrection of Lazarus, still sung on the 
Friday before Palm Sunday, at the apodeipnon (the 
after-supper service, corresponding to our Com- 
pline); (6; Conception of St. Anne (9 Dee.); (c) the 
Machabean martyrs (1 Aug.); (d) St. Ignatius of 
Antioch (2 Dec.). The titles affixed will serve to 
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indicate the variety of themes. In addition to these, 
ten other canons and four triodia furnish illustra- 
tions of his work in the second, third, and fourth 
Authentic, and the second and fourth plagal tones. 
He is also credited with the authorship of many 
idiomela (short, detached tro'paria, somewhat similar 
to our antiphons), found in the offices of thirteen 
feasts of the Greek calendar, usually as doxasticha 
and aposticha at Lauds and Vespers, and in pro- 
cessional and vesperal stichera. (The word idiomela 
is variously interpreted as suggesting that each 
idiomelon has its own proper melody, or, under- 
standing melos poetically, rhythm. Sometimes idio^ 
mela are combined in a series, and are then called 
stichera idiomela; but in this case they seem to pre- 
serve no structural similarity or affinity, and have 
been compared to irregular verses in English.) 

P. G., XCVII, 789-1444; Petit in Diet, d'arch. chret. et de 
lit., s. V.; Marin in Diet, de died, cath., s. v.; Neale, Hymns 
of die Eastern Churchy for translations of portions of the Great 
Canon and Idiomela, 

H. T. Henry. 

Andrew of Lonjtuneau, Dominican missiona^ 
and papal ambassador, b. in the Diocese of Paris; 
died c. 1253. He first appears in the company of 
missionaries sent to the East by Blessed Jordan of 
Saxony in 1228. On this journey he gained great pro- 
ficiency in several Oriental languages. When Baldwin 
II gave over the Crown of Thorns to King Louis IX, 
Andrew was commissioned, together with the Domini- 
can James of Paris, to bear the sacred treasure to 
France. But on reaching Constantinople, they were 
asked by the barons, who ruled in the vacancy, to 
carry the relic to the Venetians, to whom it had, in 
the meantime, been sold. Both set out about Christ- 
mas, 1238. At Venice Andrew remained behind in 
custody of the Crown of Thorns and James hastened 
to King Louis for further instructions. Were the lat- 
ter willing to guarantee two hundred thousand pounds 
of gold, the impoverished Venetians were ready to dis- 
pose of the relic. In 1239 the two Friars had reached 
Troyes with the Crown. From that place King 
Louis carried it on his shoulders to the newly built 
chapel at Aix. In 1245 Andrew was sent as papal 
ambassador by Innocent IV to the Oriental schis- 
matic patriarchs, to induce them to unite with the 
See of Rome. Contrary to all expectation he found 
them orthodox as is evident from their joint letter to 
the Pope, as given in Raynaldus (Ann. Eccl., ad an. 
1247). Andrew was probably the bearer of this 
letter to the Holy Father. On his journey to the 
patriarchs Andrew halted to treat with the Mogul 
Khan Baiothnoi, and, after his death, with Ercoltai. 
Though this diplomatic mission utterly failed, as 
Bernard Guidonis expressly declares (Chronicon, 
ad an. 1248) we have the testimony of subse- 
quent missionaries to show that many converts were 
made to the Faith. Andrew died some time after 
1253, for that year he was active as missionary in 
Palestine. The Franciscan, Rubruquis, in his work 
on Oriental customs, declares that everything he 
had heard from Andrew on the subject, was fuUy 
borne out by his own personal observations. 

Quetip and Echard, SS. Ord. Freed., I, 140; Touron, 
Hommes dins, de Vordre de S. Dominique, I, 157-105; Chapo- 
TiN, Le$ 'princes han^ais du moyen dge et Vordre de Saint 
Dominique, in V Annie Dominicame, 1901; Morand, Histoire 
de la Sainte Chapelle iroyale du Palais, 13 sqq.; Michel, Les 
missions lahnes en Orierd, in La Correspondance Caifioliaue. 
1894-95. 

Thomas M. Schwertner. 

Andrew of Rhodes (sometimes, of Colossus), 
theologian, d. 1440. ^ He was a Greek by birth, 
and born of schismatic parents. In early youth he 
had no opportunities for education, but afterwards 
devoted himself to Latin and Greek, and to theology, 
especially the questions in dispute between the 
Latin and Greek Churches. The study of the early 


Fathers, both Greek and Latin, convinced him that, 
in the disputed points, truth was on the side of the 
Latin Church. He therefore solemnly abjured his 
errors, made a profession of faith, and entered the 
Dominican Order about the time of the Western 
Schism. He led thenceforth an apostolic life. He 
was especially earnest in his efforts to induce his 
fellow-Greeks to follow in his footsteps and reunite 
with Rome. In 1413 he was made Archbishop of 
Rhodes. The Dominican biographer, Echard, credits 
hiTYi with having taken an active part in the twentieth 
session of the Council of Constance (1414-18). 
Others maintain that there is here a confusion with 
Andrew of Colaczy, in Hungary. At the Council of 
Basle, he delivered an oration in the name of the 
Pope (Mansi, XXIX, 468-481). He took part in 
the Council of Ferrara-Florence, and was one of the 
six theologians appointed by the Papal Legate, 
Cardinal Julian, to reply to the objections of the 
Greeks. He proved that it was fully within the 
province of the Church to add the Filioque to 
the Creed, and that the Greek Fathers had been of 
the same opinion. After the close of the Council 
trouble arose between the Latins and Greeks in 
Cyprus; the latter accused the former of refusing to 
hold communion with them. Andrew was sent 
thither by Eugene IV, and succeeded in establishing 
peace. He also succeeded in overcoming the local 
forms of the Nestorian, Eutychian, and Monothelite 
heresies. The heretical bishops abjured and made a 
profession of faith at a synod held at Nicosia; some 
of the prelates went afterwards to Rome to renew 
their profession before the Holy See. There are 
preserved in the Vatican manuscript copies of his 
treatise on the Divine essence and operation, com- 
piled from the commentaries of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and addressed to Cardinal Bessarion also a little work 
in the form of a dialogue in reply to a letter of Mark 
of Ephesus against the rites and ceremonies of the 
Roman .Church (P. G., CL, 862). 

QutTiF AND Echard, SS. Ord. Preed., I, 801; Hepele, 
Concilieng., VII, 472, 681, et al.; Schmidt, in Kirchenlez., 
I, 835; Touron, Hommes ill. de Vordre de S. Dominique, s. v.; 
Hurter, Nomenclator (2d ed.), II, 821; see Bzovius, Ann. 
Eccl. ad^ an. 14S8, §8, and HergenrOther (od.) The 
Mystagogia of Photius, 14G sqq. 

J. L. Finnerty. 

Andrew the Scot, Saint, Archdeacon of Fiesole, 
b. probably at the beginning of the ninth century; 
d. about 877. St, Andrew and his sister St. Bridget 
the Younger were born in Ireland of noble parents. 
There they seem to have studied under St. Donatus, 
an Irish scholar, and when the latter decided to make 
a long pilgrimage to the holy places of Italy, Andrew 
accompanied him. Donatus and Andrew arrived 
at Fiesole when the people were assembled to elect 
a new bishop. A heavenly voice indicated Donatus 
as most worthy of the dignity, and being consecrated 
to that office, he made Andrew his archdeacon. Dur- 
ing the forty-seven years of his episcopate Andrew 
served him faithfully, and he was apparently en- 
couraged by Donatus to restore the church of 
St. Martin a Mensola and to found a monastery there. 
Andrew is commended for his austerity of life and 
boundless charity to the poor. He died shortly after 
his master St. Donatus; and his sister St. Bridget is 
believed to have been miraculously conducted from 
Ireland by an angel to assist at his death-bed. 
After St. Andrew’s holy death, Bridget led the life 
of a recluse for some years in a remote spot among 
the Apennines. St. Andrew is commemorated on 22 
August. 

Acta SS., Feb., I {St. Bridget), Aug., IV {St. Aruirew), Oct., 
IX {St. Donatus); Colgan, Acta Sanctorum Mihemics (Louvain, 
1645), I, 238; O’Hanlon, Lives of Irish Saints (Dublin, 18821, 
VIII; Lanigan, Ecclesiastical History of Ireland (Dublin, 1822), 
III, 280-284; Puccinblli, Vita del B. Andrea di Scotia (Flor- 
ence, 1670); Stokes, Six Months in the Apennines (I^ondon, 
1892), 227-276. 

Herbert Thurston. • 
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Andrews, William Eusebius, editor and author, 
b. at Norwich, England, 6 December, 1773; d. Lon- 
don, 7 April, 1837. His parents, who were converts 
to Catholicity, were of humble station and he en- 
tered the printing office of the “Norfolk Chronicle’^ 
as an apprentice. He rose to be editor of the paper, 
which post he held from 1799 to 1813. In 1813 he 
went to London to devote himself to advancing the 
Catholic cause by means of the press, and in July 
of that year he established “The Orthodox Journal 
and Catholic Monthly Intelligencer He was ma- 
terially aided by Bishop Milner, but in 1820 he was 
obliged to suspend publication. During this period 
he began the publication in Glasgow of a weekly 
pamphlet, “The Catholic Vindicator’^, but pecuniary 
losses compelled him to abandon it after one year. 
With the assistance of Bishop Milner he established 
in December, 1820, a weekly newspaper, “The Cath- 
olic Advocate of Civil and Religious Liberty which 
was discontinued nine months later. In January, 
1822, two periodicals were established, one, “The 
Catholic Miscellany”, devoted to Catholic interests, 
with a nominal editor, but under the control of 
Andrews; the other, “The People's Advocate”, ex- 
clusively political, under his avowed editorship. The 
“Advocate” lived only seven weeks, and after two 
months the sole editorship of the other devolved on 
Andrews. He continued it under serious financial 
stress until June, 1823, when it passed into other 
hands. The same year he revived the “Orthodox 
Journal” and continued it for several months. In 
September, 1824, he established a weekly paper, 
“The Truth Teller”, which lasted for twelve months, 
and was afterwards continued as a pamphlet, but 
finally discontinued in 1829 through lack of sup- 
port. “The Truth Teller” is notable for the vigour 
with which it assailed O'Connell. 

It would seem that his zeal for starting Catholic 
papers makes him, either directly or indirectly, re- 
sponsible also for the inception, 2 April, 1825, of 
“The Truth Teller”, New York's first distinctly 
Catholic paper. There is no direct information ex- 
tant now as to the details of his connection with 
the New York paper, or whether the idea was to 
have it as a sort of local edition of the London pub- 
lication. The first six issues, however, bear the im- 
print of “William E. Andrews & Co.” as the pub- 
lishers. Then the name of the publishing firm is 
changed to George Pardo w and William Denman, 
without any reason being assigned. George Pardow 
was an English Catholic, and so was Denman, both 
having emigrated to New York a few years before. 
In the early issues of the New York “Truth Teller” 
there are constant references to the work of Andrews 
in London, showing an intimate relationship, but 
never, however, giving any positive statement as to 
a business connection. (See Catholic Press.) 

Andrews again revived the “Orthodox Journal”, 
which he subsequently continued as “The British 
Liberator”, and later as “Andrews's Constitutional 
Preceptor”. From 1832 to 1834 he issued as a 
weekly paper, “Andrews's Penny Orthodox Jour- 
nal”, and in 1836 “Andrews's Weekly Orthodox 
Journal”, which after three months became “The 
London and Dublin Orthodox Journal”. It was 
continued after his death by his son. In 1826 An- 
drews had established a society known as “The 
Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty”, which in a 
little more than a year distributed nearly 500,000 
tracts. This society was the parent of the “Metro- 
politan Tract Society” and many similar organiza- 
tions. In addition to his editorial labours, Andrews 
wrote:^ “The Catholic School Book” (1814); “The 
Historical Narrative of the Horrid Plot and Con- 
spiracy of Titus Oates” (1816); “The Ashton Con- 
troversy”, eighteen pamphlets (1822-23); “A Crit- 
ical and Historical Review of Fox's Book of Martyrs” 


(3 vols., 1824-26); an abridgment of “Plowden’s 
History of Ireland”; “The Catholic's Vade Mecum”; 
“Popery Triumphant” (a satirical pamphlet); “The 
Two Systems”; and edited “The End of Religious 
Controversy”, by Dr. Milner (1818). 

Orthodox Journal, April, 1837; Htjsenbeth, L%fe of Dr. Mil-- 
ner (Dublin, 1S62); Flanagan, History of the Church. 

Thomas Gaffney Taaffe. 

Andria, Diocese of, comprises three towns in 
the Province of Bari and one in the Province of 
Potenza, Archdiocese of Trani, Italy. Information 
as to the Christian origin of Andria is impossible to 
find. Tradition assigns to it an Englishman, St. 
Richard, as bishop, chosen by Pope Gelasius I, about 
492. The Bishopric of Andria dates very probably 
from the time of Gelasius II, elected Pope in 1118. 
The name, however, of Richard is genuine, as a 
Richard of Andria was present at the Eleventh 
(Ecumenical Council (Third Lateran, 1179) held under 
Pope Alexander III. The first Bishop of Andria 
known to history is mentioned in the Translation of 
St. Nicholas Pilgrim, celebrated in Trani in 1143, but 
it does not give his name. In Andria, as in all the 
principal cities of Apulia, there are many artistic 
remains. Worthy of mention is the Castel del 
Monte near Andria. Andria has 15 parishes, 200 
secular priests, 6 regulars, 41 seminarists, 53 churches 
or chapels. There are 101,000 inhabitants. 

Cappelletti, Le chiese dHtalia (Venice, 1866), XXI, 77; 
Gams, /Scries episcoporum ecclesice catholicce (Ratisbon, 1873), 
848; D’Urso, Storia della citth di Andria dalla sua ongine sino 
al 1841 (Naples, 1842); Venturi, Storm delV arte Nazionale 
(MilaUj 1903); Dbetaux* Castel del Monte et les architectea 
frangam de Vempereur Fr6diric U (Paris, 1897). 

John J. a' Becket. 

Anemone, See Plants in the Bible. 

Anemurium, now Estenmure, a titular see of 
Cilicia, situated in antiquity on a high bluff knob that 
marks the southernmost point of Asia Minor, op- 
posite Cyprus. The ruins of its theatres, tombs, and 
walls are still visible. 

Smith, Diet of Greek and Roman Geogr,, I, 136; Mas Latrie, 
TrSsor de chronol. (Pans, 1895), 1985; Dulaurieb, Hist arm. 
des croisades, I, xix, xxiv. 

Anerio, Felice, an eminent Roman composer, b. c. 
1560; d. c. 1630. From 1575 he was for four years a 
boy-soprano in the Papal Choir, studying under the 
celebrated master Nanini. His first appointment 
was as choirmaster of the English College in Rome, 
and his next a similar one under Cardinal Aldobran- 
dini. In 1594 he succeeded Palestrina as composer 
to the Papal Choir, a post created specially for 
Palestrina, and which ceased with Anerio's death. 
Several of his compositions, e. g. an “Adoramus Te, 
Christe” and a “Stabat Mater”, for three choirs, 
passed for a long time as Palestrina's work. Ane- 
rio's compositions (which are very numerous) are 
characterized by originality and fine artistic feeling. 
Many were printed during the period 1585-1622. 
We may mention “First Book of Hymns, Canticles 
and Motets for eight voices” (Venice, 1596), dedi- 
cated to Pope Clement VIII, which was followed 
later by a second volume, “Three Books of Spiritual 
Madrigals for Five Voices”, “Two Books of Spirit- 
ual Concerts for Four Voices”. But a large pro- 
portion of them exist only in manuscript, and are 
preserved in various Roman libraries, especially in 
that of the Roman College. 

Kornmuller, Lex. der kirchl. Tonkunst; Hiemann, Diet. 

Music; Grove, Diet, of Mu^ and M^usicians; Naumann, 
Geschichte der Musik. 

J. A. VOLKER. 

Anerio, Giovanni Francesco, b. in Rome c. 1567; 
d. c. 1620. He spent four years as a chorister at St. 
Peter's, under Palestrina. He was in turn choir- 
master to Sigismund III of Poland, 1609, and at 
the cathedral of Verona, 1610; but he soon after 
went to Rome as musical instructor at the Semi- 
nario Romano, and from 1613 to 1620 was choir- 
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master at the church of Santa Maria de' Monti. In 
1616 he took holy orders. Anerio was among the 
first Italian composers to use the eighth note, or 
quaver, and its subdivisions. He left a large num- 
ber of works, embracing all the usual forms of sacred 
music, the list of which may be found in VogeFs 
'‘Weltliche Vokalmusik Italiens” and Eitneris 
'‘Quellen-Lexikon.’’ A peculiarity of his was the 
use of fantastic titles for his collections such as 
“Ghirlanda di Sacre Rose’’ (Rome, 1619); Selva 
armonica” (Rome, 1617); “ Diporte musical! ” (Rome, 
1617). He also arranged Palestrina’s celebrated 
“Missa Papse Marcelli” for four voices, making it 
more practicable than in its original form of a six- 
voice mass. His style is partly based on the tradi- 
tions of the sixteenth century, partly on the inno- 
vations of the seventeenth which introduced solos 
with a figured bass. 

Riemann, of Music; Geove, DicL of Mv^c and 
dans; Naumann, Geschichte der Musik. 

J. A. VOLKER. 

Anfossi, Filippo, an Italian Dominican, b. at 
Taggia, in the province of Genoa; d. in Rome, 14 
May, 1825. Pius VII on his return to the States of 
the Church appointed him Vicar-General of the Or- 
der of Preachers and later Master of the Sacred 
Palace, 1815-25. In this quality he^ carried on the 
negotiations with Lamennais regarding the correc- 
tions to be made in his “ Essai sur I’indiff^rence ” 
(Paris, 1821-23). He was among the most ardent 
defenders of the Roman Church against the various 
forms of Gallicanism represented by Scipione de 
Ricci, Vincento Palmieri, and Guillaume de la Lu- 
zerne. Among his published works are: ^‘Difesa 
della bolla ' Auctorem fidei ’ in cui si trattano le 
maggiori question! che hanno agitate in quest! tempi 
la chiesa” (Rome, 1810 and 1816); ‘^Motivi per 
cui il Padre Filippo Anfossi Domenicanoha creduto 
di non potere adorare alle quattro proposizioni gal- 
licane” (Rome, 1813); ^‘L’unione politico-religiosa 
considerata nei suoi rapporti colla civile society” 
(Rome, 1822). 

Hurter, NomenclatOTf III, 753, 

Thomas Walsh. 

Ange de Saint Joseph, French missionary friar of 
the Order of Discalced Carmelites, b. at Toulouse, 
1636; d. at Perpignan, 1697. He wrote works on 
Oriental pharmaceutics. His family name was Jo- 
seph de la Brosse. In 1662 he took up the study 
of Arabic in the convent of San Pancrazio in Rome, 
under Celestino h. San-Liduvina, brother of the great 
Orientalist Golius; in 1664 he was sent to the East 
as missionary, and while visiting Smyrna and Ispa- 
han was instructed in Persian by Balthazar, a Portu- 
gese Carmelite. He passed ten years in Persia and 
Arabia, acting as prior at Ispahan and, later, at 
Basrah. On the capture of the latter place by the 
Turks, he went to Constantinople and succeeded in 
gaining for his mission the protection of the Sultan, 
through the mediation of the French ambassador. 
He was recalled to Rome in 1679, and in 1680 was 
made superior of missions in Holland, England, and 
Ireland, where he spent many years. He was Pro- 
vincial in his order at the time of his death.- His 
writings are; “Pharmacopoeia Persica, ex idiomate 
persico in latinum conversa” (Paris, 1681). Hyde 
(Biographia Britannica, cited by Langl^s, Bi- 
ographie universelle) asserts that the credit for 
this work really belongs to P6re Matthieu. Another 
work by P^re Ange de Saint Joseph, which is praised 
by Bernier, P4tis de la Croix, and Chardin is “Ga- 
zophylacium linguae Persariim” (Amsterdam, 1684), 
a grammar with a dictionary in Latin, Italian, and 
French. 

Martialis a SCO. Joanne-Baptista Bihl. Script. Carmel, 
excalceatorum; NiciiRON, MSmoires, X!XIX, 26. 

Thomas Walsh. 


Ange de Sainte Rosalie, a French genealogist and 
friar of the house of the Petits-Peres of the Dis- 
calced Augustinians, b. at Blois, 1655; d. in Paris, 
1726. His real name was Frangois Vaffard. After 
making his religious profession in 1672, he fillpd 
many important offices in the houses of his order, 
and finally devoted himself to the study of geneal- 
ogy, contributing extensively to the “Grande die- 
tionnaire historique” of Mor4ri. From the mate- 
rials collected by P6re Anselme and Caille de Fourny 
he prepared the “Histoire g^n^alogique et chrono- 
logique de la maison royale de France et des grands- 
officiers de la couronne”, which was left unfinished 
at his death, but completed by P^re Simplicien, his 
collaborator. The latter also prepared three addi- 
tional volumes. His other works include “L’Etat 
de la France”, edited in 1749 by the Benedictines 
of Saint-Maur, with a supplementary volume on the 
coronation, the armorial bearings, and prerogatives 
of the kings of France. 

Giraxjd, Bib. Sac. ThOMAS WalsH. 

.^gel (Latin angelus; Greek &yy€\os; Hebrew, 
from the root: means “one going” or 

“ one sent ’ ’ : messenger) . The word is used in Hebrew 
to denote indifferently either a divine or human 
messenger. The Septuagint renders it by dyyeXos 
which also has both significations. The Latin ver- 
sion, however, distinguishes the divine or spirit- 
messenger from thfe human, rendering the original 
in the one case by angelus and in the other by 
legatus or more generally by nuntius. In a few pass- 
ages the Latin version is misleading, the word angelus 
being used where nuntius would have better expressed 
the meaning, e. g. Is., xviii, 2; xxxiii, 3, 6. It is with 
the spirit-messenger alone that we are here concerned. 
We have to discuss the meaning of the term in the 
Bible, the offices and names assigned to the angels, 
the distinction between good and evil spirits, the 
divisions of the angelic choirs, the question of angelic 
appearances, and the development of the scriptural 
idea of angels. The angels are represented through- 
out the Bible as a body of spiritual beings intermedi- 
ate between God and men; “Thou hast made him 
(man) a littl^ less than th^ angels” (Ps., viii, 6). 
They, equally with man, are created beings; “praise 
ye Him, all His angels: praise ye Him, all His hosts 
... for He spoke and they were made, He com- 
manded and they were created” (Ps., cxlviii, 2, 5; 
Col., i, 16, 17). That the angels were created was 
laid down in the Fourth Lateran Council (1215). 
The decree “Firmiter” against the Albigenses de- 
clared both the fact that they were created and that 
men were created after them. This decree was re- 
peated by the Vatican Council, '^Dei Filius”. We 
mention it here because the words: ^^He that liveth 
for ever created all things together” (Ecclus., xviii, 1) 
have been held to prove a simultaneous creation of 
all things; but it is generally conceded that “ together” 
{simul) may here mean “equally”, in the sense that 
aU things were “alike” created. They are spirits; 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews says: “Are 
they not all ministering spirits, sent to minister to 
them who shall receive the inheritance of salvation?” 
(Heb., i, 14). It is as messengers that they most often 
figure in the Bible, but, as St. Augustine, and after 
him St. Gregory, expresses it: angelus est nomen 
officii and expresses neither their essential nature nor 
their essential function, viz: that of attendants 
upon God’s throne in that court of heaven of which 
Daniel has left us a vivid picture: “I beheld till 
thrones were placed, and the Ancient of Days sat: 
His garment was white as snow, and the hair of His 
head like clean wool: His throne like flames of fire: 
the wheels of it like a burning fire. A swift stream 
of fire issued forth from before Him: thousands of 
thousands ministered to Him, and ten thousand 
times a hundred thousand stood before Him: the 
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judgment sat and the books were opened’^ (Dan., vii, 
9, 10; cf. also Ps.,xcvi, 7; cii, 20; Is., vi, etc.). This 
function of the angelic host is expressed by the 
word assistance (Job, i, 6; ii, 1), and our Lord 
refers to it as their perpetual occupation (Matt., xviii, 
10). More than once we are told of seven angels 
whose special function it is thus to stand before 
God’s throne” (Tob., xii, 15; Apoc., viii, 2-5). The 
same thought may be intended by “the angel of 
His presence” (Is., Ixiii, 9), an expression which also 
occurs in the pseudo-epigraphical “Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs 

But these glimpses of life beyond the veil are only 
occasional. The angels of the Bible generally ap- 
pear in the role of God’s messengers to mankind. 
They are His instruments by whom He communi- 
cates His will to men, and in Jacob’s vision they are 
depicted as ascending and descending the ladder 
which stretches from earth to heaven while the 
Eternal Father gazes upon the wanderer below. It 
was an angel who found Agar in the wilderness 
(Gen., xvi); angels drew Lot out of Sodom; an angel 
announces to Gideon that he is to save his people; 
an angel foretells the birth of Samson (Judges, xiii), 
and the angel Gabriel instructs Daniel (Dan., viii, 16), 
though he is not called an angel in either of these 
passages, but “the man Gabriel” (ix, 21). The 
same heavenly spirit announced the birth of St. John 
the Baptist anci the Incarnation of the Redeemer, 
while tradition ascribes to him both the message to 
the shepherds (Luke, ii, 9), and the most glorious 
mission of all, that of strengthening the King of 
Angels in His Agony (Luke, xxii, 43). The 
spiritual nature of the angels is manifested very 
clearly in the account which Zacharias gives of the 
revelations bestowed upon him by the ministry of 
an angel. The prophet depicts the angel as speak- 
ing “in him”. He seems to imply that he was con- 
scious of an interior voice which was not that of 
God but of His messenger. The Massoretic text, 
the Septuagint, and the Vulgate all agree in thus 
describing the communications made by the angel 
to the prophet. It is a pity that the “Revised 
Version” should, in apparent defiance of the above- 
named texts, obscure this trait by persistently giving 
the rendering: “the angel that talked with me” 
instead of “within me ” (cf. Zach., i, 9, 13^ 14; ii, 3; 
iv, 5; V, 10). Such appearances of angels generally 
last only so long as the delivery of their message 
requires, but frequently their mission is prolonged, 
and they are represented as the constituted guardians 
of the nation at some particular crisis, e. g. during 
the Exodus (Exod., xiv, 19; Baruch, vi, 6). Similarly 
it is the common view of the Fathers that by “the 
prince of the Kingdom of the Persians” (Dan., x, 13; 
X, 21) we are to understand the angel to whom was 
entrusted the spiritual care of that kingdom, and 
we may perhaps see in the “man of Macedonia” 
who appeared to St. Paul at Troas, the guardian 
angel of that country (Acts, xvi, 9). The Septuagint 
(Deut., xxxii, 8), has preserved for* us a frament of 
information on this head, though it is difficult to 
gauge its exact meaning: “When the Most High 
divided the nations, when He scattered the children 
of Adam, He established the bounds of the nations 
according to the number of the angels of God”. 
How large a part the ministry of angels played, not 
merely in Hebrew theology but in the religious ideas 
of other nations as well, appears from the expression 
“like to an angel of Go<i’ . It is three times used 
of David (II K., xiv, 17, 20; xix, 27), and once by 
Achis of Geth (I K., xxix, 9). It is even applied by 
Esther to Assuerus (Esther, xv, 16), and St, Stephen’s 
face is said to have looked “like the face of an angel” 
as he stood before the Sanhedrin (Acts, vi, 15). 

Throughout the Bible we find it repeatedly im- 
plied that each individual soul has its tutelary angel. 


Thus Abraham, when sending his steward to seek 
a wife for Isaac, says: “He will send His angel 
before thee” (Gen., xxiv, 7). The words of the nine- 
tieth Psalm which the devil quoted to our Lord 
(Matt., iv, 6) are well known, and Judith accounts 
for her heroic deed by saying: “As the Lord liveth, 
His angel hath been my keeper” (xiii, 20). These 
passages and many like them (Gen., xvi, 6-32; 
Osee, xii, 4; III K., xix, 5; Acts, xii, 7; Ps., xxxiii, 8), 
though they will not of themselves demonstrate the 
doctrine that every individual has his apjDointed 
guardian angel, receive their complement in our 
Saviour’s words: “See that you despise not one of 
these little ones; for I say to you that their angels 
in Heaven always see the face of My Father Who is 
in Heaven” (Matt., xviii, 10), words which illus- 
trate the remark of St. Augustine: “What lies 
hidden in the Old Testament, is made manifest in 
the New ”. Indeed, the book of Tobias seems in- 
tended to teach this truth more than any other, and 
St. Jerome in his commentary on the above words 
of our Lord says: “The dignity of a soul is so great, 
that each has a guardian angel from its birth.” 
The general doctrine that the angels are our ap- 
pointed guardians is considered to be a point of 
faith [cf. Mazzella, De Deo Creante (Rome, 1880), 
447-474], but that each individual member of the 
human race has his own individual guardian angel 
is not of faith; the view has, however, such strong 
support from the Doctors of the Church that it 
would be rash to deny it (cf. St. Jerome, supra), 
Peter the Lombard (Sentences, lib. IT, dist. xi) was 
inclined to think that one angel had charge of several 
individual human beings. St. Bernard’s beautiful 
homilies (xi-xiv) on the ninetieth Psalm breathe 
the spirit of the Church without however deciding 
the question. The Bible represents the angels not 
only as our ^ardians, but also as actually interced- 
ing for us. The angel Raphael (Tob., xii, 12) says: 
“I offered thy prayer to the Lord” [cf. Job, v, 1 
(Septuagint), and xxxiii, 23 (Vulgate): Apoc., viii, 4]. 
The Catholic cult of the angels is thus thoroughly 
scriptural. Perhaps the earliest explicit declaration 
of it is to be found in St. Ambrose’s words: “We 
should pray to the angels who are given to us as 
guardians” (De Viduis, ix); (cf. St. Aug., Contra 
Faustum, xx, 21). An undue cult of angels was 
reprobated by St. Paul (Col., ii, 18), and that such 
a tendency long remained in the same district is evi- 
denced by Can. 35 of the Synod of Laodicea (Hefele, 
History of the Councils, ii, 317). 

As Divine Agents Governing the World. — 
The foregoing passages, especially those relating to 
the ang^ who have charge of various districts, 
enable us to understand the practically unanimous 
view of the Fathers that it is the angels who put 
into execution God’s laws regarding the physical 
world. The Semitic belief in genii and in spirits 
which cause good or evil is well known, and traces 
of it are to be found in the Bible. Thus the pesti- 
lence which devastated Israel for David’s sm in 
numbering the people is attributed to an angel 
whom David is said to have actually seen (II K., 
xxiv, 15-17j and more explicitly, I Par., xxi, 14-18). 
Even the wind rustling in the tree-tops was regarded 
as an angel (II K., v, 23, 24; I Par., xiv, 14, 15). This 
is more explicitly stated with regard to the pool of 
Probatica (John, v, 1-4), though there is some doubt 
about the text; in that passage the disturbance of 
the water is said to be due to the periodic visits of 
an angel. The Semites clearly felt that all the' 
orderly harmony of the universe, as well as interrup- 
tions of that harmony, were due to God as their 
originator, but were" carried out by His ministers. 
This view is^strongly marked in the “Book of Jubi- 
lees” where the heavenly host of good and evil 
angels is ever interfering in the material universe 
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Maimonides (Directorium Perplexorum, iv and vi) 
is quoted by St. Thomas Aquinas (Summa Theol., 
I, Q. 1,3) as holding that the Bible frequently terms 
the powers of nature angels, since they manifest the 
omnipotence of God (c£. St, Jerome, In Mich., vi, 1, 
2; P. L., iv, col. 1206). Though the angels who 
appear in the earlier works of the Old Testament are 
strangely impersonal and are overshadowed by the 
importance of the message they bring or the work 
they do, there are not wanting hints regarding the 
existence of certain ranks in the heavenly army. 
After Adam’s fall Paradise is guarded against our 
First Parents by cherubim who are clearly God’s 
ministers, though nothing is said of their nature. 
Only once again do the cherubim figure in the Bible, 
viz., in Ezechiel’s marvellous vision, where they are 
described at great length (Ezech., i), and are actually 
called cherubim in Ezechiel, x. The Ark was guarded 
by two cherubim, but we are left to conjecture what 
they were like. It has been suggested with_ great 
probability that we have their counterpart in the 
winged bulls and lions guarding the Assyrian palaces, 
and also in the strange winged men with hawks’ 
heads who are depicted on the walls of some of their 
buildings. The seraphim only appear in the vision 
of Isaias, vi, 6. Mention has already been made of 
the mystic seven who stand before God, and we 
seem to have in them an, indication of an inner 
cordon that surrounds the throne. The term arch-- 
angel only occurs in St. Jude and I Thess., iv, 15; 
but St. Paul has furnished us with two other lists 
of names of the heavenly cohorts. He tells us 
(Ephes., i, 21) that Christ is raised up above all 
principality, and power, and virtue, and dominion”; 
and, writing to the Colossians (i, 16), he says; ^Hn 
Him were all things created in heaven and on earth, 
visible and invisible, whether thrones or dominations, 
or principalities or powers.” It is to be noted that 
he uses two of these names of the powers of dark- 
ness when (ii, 15) he talks of Christ as ^‘despoiling 
the principalities and powers . . . triumphing over 
them in Himself And it is not a little remarkable 
that only two verses later he warns his readers not 
to be seduced into any “religion of angels”. He 
seems to put his seal upon a certain lawful angelology, 
and at the same time to warn them against indulging 
superstition on the subject. We have a hint of such 
excesses in the Book of Enoch, wherein, as already 
stated, the angels play a quite disproportionate part. 
Similarly Josephus tells us (Bell. Jud., II, viii, 7) 
that the Essenes had to take a vow to preserve the 
names of the angels. We have already seen how 
(Dan., X, 12-21) various districts are allotted to 
various angels who are termed their princes, and 
the same feature reappears still more markedly in 
the Apocalyptic “angels of the seven churches”, 
though it is impossible to decide what is the precise 
signification of the term. These seven Angels of 
the Churches are generally regarded as being the 
Bishops occupying these sees. St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen in his address to the Bishops at Constantinople 
twice terms them “Angels”, in the language of the 
Apocalypse. The treatise “De Coelesti Hierarchic”, 
which is ascribed to St. Denis the Areopagite, and 
which exercised so strong an influence upon the 
Scholastics, treats at great length of the hierarchies 
and orders of the angels. It is generally conceded 
that this work was not due to St. Denis, but must 
date some centuries later. Though the doctrine it 
contains regarding the choirs of angels has been 
received in the Church with extraordinary unanim- 
ity, no proposition touching the angelic hierarchies 
is binding on our faith. The following passages from 
St. Gregory the Great (Horn. 34, In Evang.) will 
give us a clear idea of the view of the Church’s doctors 
on the point: “We know on the authority of Scripture 
that there are nine orders of angels, viz., Angels, 


Archangels, Virtues, Powers, Principalities, Domina- 
tions, Thrones, Cherubim, and Seraphim. That there 
are Angels and Archangels nearly every page of the 
Bible tells us, and the books of the Prophets talk of 
Cherubim and Seraphim. St. Paul, too, writing to 
the Ephesians enumerates four orders when lie says: 
‘above all Principality, and Power, and t^Virtue, 
and Domination’; and again, writing to the\colos- 
sians he says: ‘whether Thrones, or Dominatiol,iSj or 
Principalities, or Powers ’. If we now join theseV^wo 
lists together we have five Orders, and adding Angfcq;s 
and Archangels, Cherubim and Seraphim, we find" 
nine Orders of Angels.” 

St. Thomas (Summa Theol., I, Q. cyiii), following 
St. Denis (De Coelesti Hierarchic,, vi, vii), divides 
the angels into three hierarchies each of which con- 
tains three orders. Their proxirnity to the Supreme 
Being serves as the basis of this division. In the 
first hierarchy he places the Seraphim, Cherubim, and 
Thrones; in the second the Dominations, Virtues, and 
Powers; in the third, the Principalities, Archangels, 
and Angels. The only Scriptural names furnished 
of individual angels are Raphael, Michael, and 
Gabriel, names which signify their respective attri- 
butes. Apocryphal Jewish books, such as the Book 
of Enoch, supply those of Uriel and Jeremiel, while 
many are found in other apocryphal sources, like 
those Milton names in “Paradise Lost ”. (On super- 
'stitious use of such names, see above^ and Heiele, 
loc. cit.) The number of the angels is frequently 
stated as prodigious (Dan., vii, 10; Apoc., v, 11; Ps., 
Ixvii, 18; Matt., xxvi, 53). From the use of the 
word host (Sabaoth) as a synonym for the heavenly 
army it is hard to resist the impression that the 
term “Lord of Hosts” refers to God’s Supreme 
command of the Angelic multitude (cf. Deut., xxxiii, 
2; xxxii, 43, Septuagint). The Fathers see a refer- 
ence to the relative numbers of men and angels in 
the parable of the hundred sheep (Luke, xv, 1-3), 
though this may seem fanciful. The Scholastics, 
again, following the treatise “De Coelesti Hierarchic ” 
of St. Denis, regard the preponderance of numbers 
as a necessary perfection of the angelic host (cf. 
St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I, Q. 1, 3). 

Good and Bad Angels. — The distinction of good 
and bad angels constantly appears in the Bible, but 
it is instructive to note that there is no sign of any 
dualism or conflict between two equal principles, 
one good and the other evil. The conflict depicted 
is rather that waged on earth between the Kingdom 
of God and the Kingdom of the Evil One, but the 
latter’s inferiority is always supposed. The exist- 
ence, then, of this inferior, and therefore created, 
spirit, has to be explained. The gradual develop- 
ment of Hebrew consciousness on this point is very 
clearly marked in the inspired writings. The ac- 
count of the fall of our First Parents (Gen., iii) is 
couched in such terms that it is impossible to see 
in it anything more than the acknowledgment of 
the existence of a principle of evil who was jealous 
of the human race. The statement (Gen., vi, 1) 
that the “sons of God” married the daughters of 
men is explained of the fall of the angels, in Enoch, 
vi-xi, and codices D,E,F, and A of the Septuagint 
read frequently, for “sons of God”, ol dyyeXoi roO 
Ocou. Unfortunately, codices B and C are defective 
in Gen., vi, but it is probable that they, too, read 
ol dyyeXoL in this passage, for they constantly so render 
the expression “sons of God”; cf. Job, i, 6; ii, 1; 
xxxviiij 7; but on the other hand, see Ps., ii, 1; 
Ixxxviii, 7 (Septuagint). Philo, in commenting on 
the passage in his treatise “ Quod Deus sit immuta- 
bilis”, i, follows the Septuagint. For Philo’s doc- 
trine of Angels, cf. “De YitA Mosis”, iii, 2; “De 
Somniis”, VI; “De Incorrupt4 Mann4”, i: “De 
Sacrificiis”, iij “De Lege Allegoric^,”, I, 12; III, 73; 
and ‘for the view of Gen., vi, 1, cf. St. Justin, Apol., 
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ii, 5. It should moreover be noted that the He- 
brew word nephilim rendered gigantes, in vi, 4, may- 
mean '^fallen ones”. The Fathers generally refer 
it to the sons of Seth, the chosen stock. In I K., xix, 
9, an evil spirit is said to possess Saul, though this 
is probably a metaphorical expression; more explicit 
is III K., xxii, 19-23, where a spirit is depicted as 
appearing in the midst of the heavenly army and 
offering, at the Lord’s invitation, to be a lying spirit 
in the mouth of Achab’s false prophets. We might, 
with the Scholastics, explain this as malum poence, 
which is actually caused by God owing to man’s 
fault. A truer exegesis would, however, dwell on 
the purely imaginative tone of the whole episode; 
it is not so much the mould in which the message is 
cast as the actual tenor of that message which is 
meant to occupy our attention. 

The picture afforded us in Job, i and ii, is equally 
imaginative; but Satan, perhaps the earliest indi- 
vidualization of the fallen Angel, is presented as an 
intruder who is jealous of Job. BLe is clearly an 
inferior being to the Deity and can only touch Job 
with God’s permission. How theologic thought 
advanced as the sum of revelation grew appears 
from a comparison of II K., xxiv, 1, with I Paral., xxi, 

I. Whereas in the former passage David’s sin was 
said to be due to ^‘the wrath of the Lord” which 
‘^stirred up David”, in the latter we read that 

Satan moved David to number Israel”. In Job, iv, 
18, we seem to find a definite declaration of the fall: 
^‘In His angels He found wickedness.” The Septua- 
gint of Job contains some instructive passages re- 
garding avenging angels in whom we are perhaps 
to see fallen spirits; thus xxxiii, 23: '‘If a thousand 
death-dealing angels should be (against him) not 
one of them shall wound him”; and xxxvi, 14: “If 
their souls should perish in their youth (through 
rashness) yet their life shall be wounded by the 
angels”; and xxi, 15: “The riches unjustly accumu- 
lated shall be vomited up, an angel shall drag him 
out of his house;” cf. Prov., xvii, 11; Ps., xxxiv, 5, 6; 
Ixxvii, 49, and especially, Ecclus., xxxix, 33, a text 
which, as far as can be gathered from the present 
state of the MS., was in the Hebrew original. In 
some of these passages, it is true, the angels may be 
regarded as avengers of God’s justice without there- 
fore being evil spirits. In Zach., iii, 1-3, Satan is 
called the adversary who pleads before the Lord 
against Jesus the High Priest. Isaias, xiv, and 
Ezech., xxviii, are for the Fathers the loci classici 
regarding the fall of Satan (cf. TertulL, adv. Marc., 

II, x); and Our Lord Himself has given colour to 
this view by using the imagery of the latter passage 
when saying to His Apostles: “I saw Satan like 
lightning falling from heaven” (Luke, x, 18). In 
New Testament times the idea of the two spiritual 
kingdoms is clearly established. The devil is a 
fallen angel who in his fall has drawn multitudes of 
the heavenly host in his train. Our Lord terms him 
“the Prince of this world” (John, xiv, 30); he is 
the tempter of the human race and tries to involve 
them in his fall (Matthew, xxv, 41; II Peter, ii, 
4; Ephes., vi, 12; II Cor., xi, 14; xii, 7). Christian 
imagery of the devil as the dragon is mainly derived 
from the Apocalypse (ix, 11-15; xii, 7-9), where he 
is termed “the angel of the bottomless pit”, “the 
dragon”, “the old serpent”, etc., and is represented 
as having actually been in combat with the Arch- 
angel Michael. The similarity between scenes such 
as these and the early Babylonian accounts of the 
struggle between Merodach and the dragon Tiamat 
is very striking. Whether we are to trace its origin 
to vague reminiscences of the mighty saurians 
which once peopled the earth is a moot question, 
but the curious reader may consult Bousset, “The 
Anti-christ Legend” (tr. by Keane, London, 1896). 
The translator has prefixed to it an interesting 


discussion on the origin of the Babylonian Dragon- 
Myth. 

The term Angel in the Septuagint. — We have 
had occasion to mention the Septuagint version 
more than once, and it may not be amiss to indicate 
a few passages where it is our only source of informa- 
tion regarding the angels. The best Imown passage 
is Is., ix, 6, where the Septuagint gives the name of 
the Messias as “the Angel of great Counsel”. We 
have already drawn attention to Job, xx, 15, where 
the Septuagint reads “Angel” instead of “God”, 
and to xxxvi, 14, where there seems to be question 
of evil angels. In ix, 7, Septuagint (B) adds: “He 
hath devised hard things for His Angels”; but most 
curious of all, in xl, 14, where the Vulgate and 
Hebrew (v, 19) say of “Behemoth”: “He is the 
beginning of the ways of God, he that made him 
shall make his sword to approach him”, the Septua- 
gint reads: “He is the beginning of God’s creation, 
made for His Angels to mock at”, and exactly the 
same remark is made about “Leviathan”, xii, 24. 
We have already seen that the Septuagint generally 
renders the term “sons of God” by “angels”, but 
in Deut., xxxii, 43, the Septuagint has an addition 
in which both terms appear: “Rejoice in Him all 
ye heavens, and adore Him all ye angels of God; 
rejoice ye nations with His people, and magnify Him 
all ye Sons of God.” Nor does the Septuagint merely 
give us these additional references to the angels; 
it sometimes enables us to correct difficult passages 
concerning them in the Vulgate and Massoretic text. 
Thus the difficult Elim of MT in Job, xii, 17, 
which the Vulgate renders by “angels”, becomes 
“wild beasts” in the Septuagint version. The early 
ideas as to the personality of the various angelic 
appearances are, as we have seen, remarkably vague. 
At first the angels are regarded in quite an imper- 
sonal way (Gen., xvi, 7). They are God’s vice- 
gerents and are often identified with the Author of 
their message (Gen., xlviii, 15-16). But while we 
read of “the Angels of God” meeting Jacob (Gen., 
xxxii, 1) we at other times read of one who is termed 
“the Angel of God” par excellence, e. g. Gen., xxxi, 11. 
It is true that, owing to the Hebrew idiom, this may 
mean no more than “an angel of God”, and the 
Septuagint renders it with or without the article 
at will; yet the three visitors at Mambre seem to 
have been of different ranks, though St. Paul (Heb., 
xiii, 2) r^arded them all as equally angels; as the 
story in Gen., xiii, develops, the speaker is always 
“the Lord”. Thus in the account of the Angel of 
the Lord who visited Gideon (Judges, vi), the visitor 
is alternately spoken of as “the Angel of the Lord” 
and as “the Lord”. Similarly, in Judges, xiii, the 
Angel of the Lord appears, and both Manue and his 
wife exclaim: “We shall certainly die because we have 
seen God.” This want of clearness is particularly 
apparent in the various accounts of the Angel of the 
Exodus. In Judges, vi, just now referred to, the 
S^tuagint is very careful to render the Hebrew 
“Lord” by “the Angel of the Lord”; but in the 
story of the Exodus it is the Lord who goes before 
them in the pillar of a cloud (Exod., xiii, 21), and the 
Septuagint makes no change (cf. also Num., xiv, 14, 
and Neh., ix, 7-20). Yet in Exod., xiv, 19, their 
guide is termed “the Angel of God”. When we turn 
to Exod., xxxiii, where God is angiy with His people 
for worshipping the golden calf, it is hard not to feel 
that it is God Himself who has hitherto been their 
guide, but who now refuses to accompany them any 
longer. God offers an angel instead, but at Moses’s 
petition He says (14), “My face shall go before 
thee”, which the Septuagint reads by aiiros, though 
the following verse shows that this rendering is 
clearly impossible, for Moses objects: “If Thou Thy- 
self dost not go before us, bring us not out of this 
place.” But what does God mean by “my face”? 
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Is it possible that some angel of specially high rank 
is intended, as in Is., Ixiii, 9 (cf, Tobias, xii, 15)? 
May not this be what is meant by “the angel of 
God’^ (cf. Num. xx, 16)? 

That a process of evolution in theological thought 
accompanied the gradual unfolding of God^s revela- 
tion need hardly be said, but it is especially marked 
in the various views entertained regarding the per- 
son of the Giver of the Law. The Massoretic text 
as well as the Vulgate of Exod., iii and xix-xx 
clearly represent the Supreme Being as appearing 
to Moses in the bush and on Mount Sinai; but the 
Septuagint version, while agreeing that it was God 
Himself who gave the Law, yet makes it “the angel 
of the Lord’’ who appeared in the bush. By New 
Testament times the Septuagint view has prevailed, 
and it is now not merely in the bush that the angel 
of the Lord, and not God Himself, appears, but the 
angel is also the Giver of the Law (cf. Gal., iii, 19; 
Heb., ii, 2; Acts, vii, 30). The person of “the angel 
of the Lord” finds a counterpart in the personifica- 
tion of Wisdom in the Sapiential books and in at 
least one passage (Zach., iii, 1) it seems to stand for 
that “Son of Man” whom Daniel (vii, 13) saw 
brought before “the Ancient of Days”. Zacharias 
says: “And the Lord showed me Jesus the high priest 
standing before the angel of the Lord, and Satan 
stood on His right hand to be His adversary”. 
TertuUian regards many of these passages as preludes 
to the Incarnation; as the Word of God adumbrating 
the sublime character in which He is one day to 
reveal Himself to men (cf, adv. Prax., xvi; adv. 
Marc., II, 27; III, 9; I, 10, 21, 22). It is possible, 
then, that in these confused views we can trace 
vague gropings after certain dogmatic truths regard- 
ing the Trinity, reminiscences perhaps of the early 
revelation of which the Protevangelium in Gen., iii, 
is but a relic. The earlier Fathers j going by the 
letter of the text, maintained that it was actually 
God Himself who appeared. He who appeared was 
called God and acted as God. It was not unnatural 
then for TertuUian, as we have already seen, to regard 
such manifestations in the light of preludes to the 
Incarnation, and most of the Eastern Fathers fol- 
lowed the same line of thought. It was held as 
recently as 1851 by Vandenbroeck, “ Dissertatio The- 
ologica de Theophaniis sub Veteri Testamento” 
(Louvain). 

But the great Latins, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, 
and St. Gregory^ the Great, held the opposite view, 
and the Scholastics as a body followed them. St. Au- 
gustine (Sermo vii, de Scripturis, P. G., V) when 
treating of the burning bush (Exod., iii) says: “That 
the same person who spoke to Moses should be 
deemed both the Lord and an angel of the Lord, is 
very hard to understand. It is a question which 
forbids any rash assertions but rather demands care- 
ful investigation. . . . Some maintain that he is 
called both the Lord and the angel of the Lord be- 
cause he was Christ, indeed the prophet (Is., ix, 6, 
Septuagint Ver.) clearly styles Christ the 'Angel 
of great Counsel.^ ” The saint proceeds to show that 
such a view is tenable though we must be careful not 
to fall into Arianism in stating it. He points out, 
however, that if we hold that it was an angel who 
appeared, we must explain how he came to be called 
“the Lord,” and he proceeds to show how this might 
be: “Elsewhere in the Bible when a prophet speaks 
it is yet said to be the Lord who speaks, not of course 
because the prophet is the Lord but because the 
Lord is in the prophet; and so in the same way when 
the Lord condescends to speak through the mouth 
of a prophet or an angel, it is the same as when he 
speaks by a prophet or apostle, and the angel is 
correctly termed an angel if we consider him him- 
self, but equally correctly is he termed 'the Lord’ 
because God dwells in him.” He concludes: “It 


is the name of the indweller, not of the temple.” 
And a little further on: “It seems to me that we 
shall most correctly say that our forefathers recog- 
nized the Lord in the angel,” and he adduces the 
authority of the New Testament writers who clearly 
so understood it and yet sometimes allowed the same 
confusion of terms (cf. Heb., ii, 2, and Acts, vii, 31-33). 
The saint discusses the same question even more 
elaborately, “In Heptateuchum,” lib. vii, 54, P. G., 
Ill, 558. As an instance of how convinced some 
of the Fathers were in holding the opposite view, 
we may note Theodoret’s words (In Exod.): '‘The 
whole passage (Exod,, iii) shows that it was God 
who appeared to him. But (Moses) called Him an 
angel in order to let us know that it was not God 
the Father whom he saw — for whose angel could the 
Father be? — but the Only-begotten Son, the Angel 
of great Counsel” (cf. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., I, ii, 7; 
St. Irenseus, Hser., iii, 6). But the view propounded 
by the Latin Fathers was destined to live in the 
Church, and the Scholastics reduced it to a system (cf. 
St. Thomas, Qusest., Disp., De Potentia, vi, 8, ad 
3^“); and for a very good exposition of both sides 
of the question, cf. “Revue biblique,” 1894, 232-247. 

Angels in Babylonian Literature. — ^The Bible 
has shown us that a belief in angels, or spirits inter- 
mediate between God and man, is a characteristic of 
the Semitic peoples. It is therefore interesting to 
trace this belief in the Semites of Babylonia. Ac- 
cording to Sayce (The Religions of Ancient Egypt 
and Babylonia, Gifford Lectures, 1901), the en- 
grafting of Semitic beliefs on the earliest Sumerian 
religion of Babylonia is marked by the entrance of 
angels or sukallin into their theosophy. Thus we 
find an interesting parallel to “the angel of the 
Lord” in Nebo, “the minister of Merodach” (ibid, 
355). He is also termed the “angel” or interpreter 
of the will of Merodach (ibid., 456), and Sayce ac- 
cepts HommePs statement that it can be shown 
from the Minean inscriptions that primitive Semitic 
religion consisted of moon and star worship, the 
moon-god Athtar and an “angel” god standing at 
the head of the pantheon (ibid., 315). The Biblical 
conflict between the kingdoms of good and evil 
finds its parallel in the “spirits of heaven” or the 
Igigi — who constituted the “host” of which Ninip 
was the champion (and from whom he received the 
title of “chief of the angels”) and the “^irits of the 
earth”, or Annuna-Ki, who dwelt in Hades (ibid., 
355). The Babylonian svkalli corresponded to the 
spirit-messengers of the Bible; they declared their 
Lord’s will and executed his behests (ibid., 361). 
Some of them appear to have been more than messen- 
gers; they were the interpreters and vicegerents of 
the supreme deity, thus Nebo is “the prophet of 
Borsippa”. These angels are even termed “the 
sons’^ of the deity whose vicegerents they are; thus 
Ninip, at one time the messenger of En-lil, is trans- 
formed into his son just as Merodach becomes the 
son of Ea (ibid., 496). The Babylonian accounts of 
the Creation and the Flood do not contrast very 
favourably with the Biblical accounts, and the same 
must be said of the chaotic hierarchies of gods and 
angels which modem research has revealed. Perhaps 
we are justified in seeing in all forms of religion 
vestiges of a primitive nature-worship which has at 
times succeeded in debasing the purer revelation, and 
which, where that primitive revelation has not re- 
ceived successive increments as among the Hebrews, 
results in an abundant crop of weeds. 

Thus the Bible certainly sanctions the idea of 
certain angels being in charge of special districts 
(cf. Dan., X, and above). This belief persists in a 
debased form in the Arab notion of Genii, or Jinns, 
who haunt particular spots. A reference to it is 
perhaps to be found in Gen., xxxii, 1, 2: “Jacob also 
went on the journey he had begun: and the angels 
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of God met him: And when he saw them he said: 
These are the camps of God, and he called the name 
of that place Mahanaim, that is, 'Camps.”’ Recent 
explorations in the Arab district about Petra have 
revealed certain precincts marked off with stones as 
the abiding-places of angels, and the nomad tribes 
frequent them for prayer and sacrifice. These places 
bear a name which corresponds exactly with the 
‘'Mahanaim” of the above passage in Genesis (cf. La- 
grange, Religions Semitiques, 184, and Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites, 445). Jacob’s vision 
at Bethel (Gen., xxviii, 12) may perhaps come under 
the same category. Suffice it to say that not every- 
thing in the Bible is revelation, and that the object 
of the inspired writings is not merely to tell us new 
truths but also to make clearer certain truths taught 
us by nature. The modern view, which tends to 
regard everything Babylonian as absolutely primitive 
and which seems to think that because critics affix 
a late date to the Biblical writings the religion therein 
contained must also be late, may be seen in Haag, 
"Thdologie Biblique” (339). This writer sees in the 
Biblical angels only primitive deities debased into 
demi-gods by the triumphant progress of Mono- 
theism. 

Angels in the Zend-Avesta. — Attempts have 
also been made to trace a connection between the 
angels of the Bible and the "great archangels” or 
"Amesha-Spentas” of the Zend-Avesta. That the 
Persian domination and the Babylonian captivity 
exerted a large influence upon the Hebrew concep- 
tion of the angels is acknowledged in the Talmud of 
Jerusalem, Rosch Haschanna, 56, where it is said 
that the names of the angels were introduced from 
Babylon. It is, however, by no means clear that the 
angelic beings who figure so largely in the pages of 
the Avesta are to be referred to the older Persian 
religion of the time of Cyrus and not rather to the 
Neo-Zoroastrianism of the Sassanides. If this be 
the case, as Darmesteter holds, we should rather 
reverse the position and attribute the Zoroastrian 
angels to the influence of the Bible and of Philo. 
Stress has been laid upon the similarity between the 
Biblical "seven who stand before God” and the 
seven Amesha-Spentas of the Zend-Avesta. But 
it must be noted that these latter are really six, the 
number seven is only obtained by counting "their 
father, Ahura-Mazda,” among them as their chief. 
Moreover, these Zoroastrian archangels are more 
abstract than concrete; they are not individuals 
charged with weighty missions as in the Bible. A 
good examination of the whole question is to be 
found in "Rev. Biblique” (January and April, 1904); 
and for the similar view entertained by de Harlez 
see "Rev. BibL,” (1896), 169. 

Angels in the New Testament. — ^Hitherto we 
have dwelt almost exclusively on the angels of the 
Old Testament, whose visits and messages have been 
by no means rare; but when we come to the New 
Testament their name appears on every page and 
the number of references to them equals those in 
the Old Dispensation. It is their privilege to an- 
nounce to Zachary and Mary the dawn of Redemp- 
tion, and to the shepherds its actual accomplisn- 
ment. Our Lord in His discourses talks of them as 
one who actually saw them, and who, whilst "con- 
versing amongst men”, was yet receiving the silent 
unseen adoration of the hosts of heaven. He de- 
scribes their life in ’ heaven (Matt., xxii, 30; 
Luke, XX, 36)* He tells us how they form a body- 
guard round Him and at a word from Him would 
avenge Him on His enemies (Matt., xxvi, 53); 
it is the privilege of one of them to assist Him in 
His Agony and sweat of Blood. More than once He 
speaks of them as auxiliaries and witnesses at the 
final judgment (Matt., xvi, 27), which indeed 
they will prepare (ibid., xiii, 39-49); and lastly, they 


are the joyous witnesses of His triumphant Resur- 
rection (ibid., xxviii, 2). It is easy for sceptical 
minds to see in these angelic hosts the mere play of 
Hebrew fancy and the rank growth of superstition, 
but do not the records of the angels who figure in 
the Bible supply a most natural and harmonious 
progression? In the opening page of the sacred 
story the Jewish nation is chosen out from amongst 
others as the depositary of God’s promise; as the 
people from whose stock He would one day raise up 
a Redeemer. The angels appear in the course of this 
chosen people’s history, now as God’s messengers, 
now as that people’s guides; at one time they are 
the bestowers of God’s law, at another they actually 
prefigure the Redeemer Whose divine purpose they 
are helping to mature. They converse with His 
prophets, with David and Elias, with Daniel and 
Zacharias; they slay the hosts camped against Israel, 
they serve as guides to God’s servants, and the last 
prophet, Malachi, bears a name of peculiar signifi- 
cance: "the Angel of Jehovah.” He seems to sum 
up in his very name the previous "ministry by the 
hands of angels ”, as though God would thus recall 
the old-time glories of the Exodus and Sinai. The 
Septuagint, indeed, seems not to know his name as 
that of an individual prophet and its rendering of the 
opening verse of his prophecy is peculiarly solemn: 
"The burden of the Word of the Lord of Israel by 
the hand of His angel; lay it up in your hearts,” 
All this loving ministry on the part of the angels is 
solely for the sake of the Saviour, on Whose face they 
desire to look. Hence when the fullness of time was 
arrived it is they who bring the glad message, and 
sing "Gloria in excelsis Deo.” They guide the new- 
born King of Angels in His hurried flight into Egypt, 
and minister to Him in the desert. His second com- 
ing and the dire events that must precede that, are 
revealed to His chosen servant in the island of Patmos. 
It is a question of revelation again, and consequently 
its ministers and messengers of old appear once more 
in the sacred story and the record of God’s revealing 
love ends fittingly almost as it had begun: "I, Jesus, 
have sent My angel to testify to you these things 
in the churches” (Apoc., xxii, 16). It is easy for 
the student to trace the influence of surrounding 
nations and of other religions in the Biblical ac- 
count of the angels. Indeed it is needful and in- 
structive to do so, but it would be wrong to shut 
our eyes to the higher line of development which 
we have shown and which brings out so strikingly 
the marvellous unity and harmony of the whole 
divine story of the Bible. (See Guardian Angel). 

In addition to works mentioned above, see St. Thomas, 
Summa Tkeol., I, QQ. 50-64, and 106-114: Suarez, De 
AngeliSy lib. i-iv; Diet. Cathpl., s. v. “Anges” (Pans, 1904-6); 
Baretlle, Le culte dea angea h V^oque dea ph-ea de rSglise; 
Rev. Thowiate (March, 1900); Davidson in Hastings, Diet, of 
the Bible; Vacant in ViQ., Diet, de la Bible; Oswald, Angelolo- 
gie (Paderborn, 1889); Boswell, Tlie Evolution of the Angela 
and Demons va Christian Theology; Open Court Review, 1900; 
Angela and Mintatera of Oraee; Am. Cath. Quarterly, 1888; 
Bibliotheca Sancta (Andover, 1844, 768; 1845, 108). Drach, 
Apocalypse de S. Jean (Paris, 1873); Holzhauser, VBiatoire 
dea aept dgea de I’igliae catholique, tr. De Wuillerbt., 3 ed. 
(Paris, 1872). 

Hugh Pope. 

Angela Merici, Saint, foundress of the Ursulines, 
b. 21 March, 1474, at Desenzano, a small town on the 
southwestern shore of Lake Garda in Lombardy; 
d. 27 January, 1540, at Brescia. She was left an 
orphan at the age of ten and together with her elder 
sister came to trie home of her uncle at the neigh- 
bouring town of Salo where they led an angelic life. 
When her sister met with a sudden death, without 
being able to receive the last sacraments, young 
Angela was much distressed. She became a tertiary 
of St. Francis and greatly increased her prayers and 
mortifications for the repose of her sister’s soul. In 
her anguish and pious simplicity she prayed God to 
reveal to her the condition of her deceased sisteiy 
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St. Angela de Merici 


It is said that by a vision she was satisfied that her 
sister was in the company of the saints in heaven. 
When she was twenty years old, her uncle died, and 
she returned to her paternal home at Desenzano. 
Convinced that the great need of her times was a 
better instruction of young girls in the rudiments of 

the Christian re- 
limon, she convert- 
ed her home into 
a school where at 
stated intervals 
she daily gathered 
all the little girls 
of Desenzano and 
taught them the 
elements of Chris- 
tianity. It is re- 
lated that one day, 
while in an ecstasy, 
she had a vision in 
which it was re- 
vealed to her that 
she was to found 
an association of 
virgins who were to 
devote their lives 
to the religious 
training of -young 
girls. The school 
she had established at Desenzano soon bore abun- 
dant fruit, and she was invited to the neighbouring 
city, Brescia, to establish a similar school at that place. 
Angela gladly accepted the invitation. In 1524, 
while making a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, she 
became suddenly blind when she was on the island 
of Crete, but continued her journey to the Holy 
Places and was cured on her return while praying 
before a crucifix at the same place where she was 
struck with blindness a few weeks before. When, 
in the jubilee year 1525, she had come to Rome to 
gain the indulgences. Pope Clement VII, who had 
heard of her great holiness and her extraordinary 
success as a religious teacher of young girls, invited 
her to remain in Rome; but Angela, who shunned 
publicity, returned to Brescia. Finally, on the 25th 
of November, 1535, Angela chose twelve virgins and 
laid the foundation of the order of the XJrsulines in 
a small house near the Church of St. Afra in Brescia. 
Having been five years superior of the newly-founded 
order, she died. Her body lies buried in the Church 
of St. Afra at Brescia. She was beatified in 1768, 
by Clement XIII, and canonized in 1807, by Pius VII. 
Her feast is celebrated 31 May. 

Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationm (Paderbom, 1896), 
I, 511 sqq.; Seebqeck, Herrli^keit der hathoUschen Kirche 
(Innsbruck, 1900); (jUerin, Les petits Bollandistes (Paris), 
III, 326 sqq.; Bullarii Romani Continuatio, VII, pt. I; her 
biography has been written in Prenoh by Bauthors (Abbe- 
ville, 189-^; at Notre Dame d’Alet (1885); Pastel (Paris, 
1878); in German by an Ursuline (Innsbruck, 1893); by an 
TJrsuline (Paderbom, 1892); in Italian by Girelli (Brescia. 
1871); by Salvatori (Rome, 1807). 

Michael Ott. 

Angela of Foligno, Blessed, Umbrian penitent and 
m3rstical writer. She was bom at Foligno in Umbria, 
in 1248, of a rich family; d. 4 January, 1309. Mar- 
ried at an early age, she loved the world and its 
pleasures and, worse still, forgetful of her dignity 
and duties as wife and mother, fell into sin and led 
a disorderly life. But God, having in His mercy 
inspired her with a deep sorrow for her sins, led her 
little by little to the height of perfection and to the 
understanding of the deepest mysteries. Angela has 
herself recorded the history of her conversion in her 
admirable Book of Visions and Instructions 
which contains seventy chapters, and which was 
written from Angela's dictation by her Franciscan 
confessor, Father Arnold of Foligno. Some time 


after her conversion Angela had placed herself under 
the direction of Father Arnold and taken the habit 
of the Third Order of St. Francis. In the course 
of time the fame of her sanctity gathered around her 
a number of Tertiaries, men and women, who strove 
under her direction to advance in holiness. I^ater 
she established at Foligno a community of sisters, 
who to the Rule of the Third Order added the three 
vows of religion, without, however, binding them- 
selves to enclosure, so that they might devote their 
time to works of charity. Angela at last passed 
away, surrounded by her spiritual children. Her 
remains repose in the church of St. Francis at Foligno. 
Numerous miracles were worked at her tomb, and 
Innocent XII approved the immemorial veneration 
paid to her. Her feast is kept in the Order on the 
30th of March. Bl, Angela's high authority as a 
spiritual teacher may be gathered from the fact that 
Bollandus, among other testimonials, quotes Maxi- 
milian Sandaeus, of the Society of Jesus, who calls 
her the '^Mistress of Theologians ", whose whole doc- 
trine has been drawn out of the Book of Life, Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord. 

The life of Blessed Angela has been written by Mariano 
OF Florence and Mark op Lisbon in their chronicles: also 
by Jacobilli, Vite de' Santi e Beati delV Umbria, and Wad- 
ding, Annales Minorum. These writers have^ principally 
derived their information from her Booh <?/ Visions and In- 
structions. The editio princeps of this book, known as the 
Theology of the Cross (Paris, 1598) remains the chief source 
for her life and teaching. B. Angeloe de Fulgineo Visionum 
et Instructionum Liber (reprinted Cologne, 1601) was re- 
edited by Bollandus, Acta Sanctorum, I, Jan., 186-234; 
by Lammbrtz, with German tr. (Cologne, 1851); and Faloci 
Pulignani (Foligno, 1899); the English translation by 
Cruikshank (Derby, 1872) has been lately re-issued (New 
York, 1903). See also Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the 
Three Orders of St. Francis (Taunton, 1887), I, 536-554. 

Paschal Robinson. 

Angeli (or Angelis) , Francesco degli, missionary 
to Ethiopia, b. at Sorrento, Italy, 1567; d. at Colela in 
Ethiopia, 21 October, 1628. He entered the Society 
of Jesus in 1583. After two years (1602-04) spent 
in the mission of the Indies, he went to Ethiopia, 
the field of his future evangelical labours. Of a 
gentle and cheerful disposition, the Abyssinians called 
him 'Hhe man who was always cheerful". Angeli 
stood high in the favour of two successive Kings of 
Ethiopia. Although, owing chiefly to the opposition 
of the schismatical monks, he was unsuccessful in 
converting the people and bringing about the re- 
union of the Abyssinian Church with that of Rome, 
he converted a large number of the schismatics, 
among them the brother of the King and many lords 
of the court. For five years Angeli preached the 
Gospel among the Agazi, a half-schismatic and half- 
idolatrous people tnbutaiy to Ethiopia. Conver- 
sions were numerous, and he founded a church and 
school. He translated many religious works into 
the language of these people. The most important 
of them was the commentary of Maldonatus on the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

CoRDARA, Hist. Soc. Jes., par. VI^, lib. TV, no. 106, 164; 
lib. IV, no. 126, 207; lib. VII, no. 165, 390; Santagata, 
Istor. della Provincia di Napoli, III, 66, 190, 216, 477; IV, 
95, 277; Sotwel, Bibl., 212; Sommervooel, I, 386. 

Joseph M. Woods. 

^ Angeli, Girolamo degli, an eminent pioneer mis- 
sionary of Japan; b. at Castro-Giovanni, Sicily, 1567; 
d. 4 December, 1623. He entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1585, and in 1602 began his apostolate in 
Japan, remaining there after the publication of the 
edict expelling all missionaries from the country. 
An indefatigable worker, he was the first missionary 
to penetrate the hitherto unknown realms of Yezo, 
Jasu, and Cai. Angeli, after making many converts 
to Christianity, seeing that his neophytes were cruelly 
ppsecuted because of his presence among them and 
his preaching, gave himself up to the authorities. 
Condemned to death he underwent martyrdom by 
fire, in the public square of Yezo. 
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Histoire de ce qrui s’est passe au Japan . . . tradwit par le 
P. Morin, S.J. (Paris, 1625); Relazione del regno di Yezo 
(Rome and Messina, 1625); Sommervogel, Biblioth., VIII, 388; 
Charlevoix, Histoire du Japon (Paris, 1754), IV and V; 
Nierbmberg, Varones Ilustres, 2d ed., I, 413. 

Joseph M. Woods. 

Angelic Doctor. See Thomas Aquinas, Saint. 

Angelic Salutation. See Hail Mary. 

Angelical Hymn. See Gloria in Excelsis Deo. 

Angelicals, The, a congregation of women 
founded at Milan about 1530 by Countess Luigia 
Torelli of Guastalla (d. 1559) for the protection and 
reclamation of girls. Under the direction of Saint 
Antonio Zaccaria, founder of the Barnabites, they 
adopted the Buie of St. Augustine, and obtained the 
approbation of Paul III (1534). Their garb was 
that of the Dominicans, and each was addressed as 
“Angelica’’, instead of the customary -'“Sister” or 
“Mother”. Not being cloistered, they assisted the 
Barnabites in their missionary work until abuses 
arose, and one of the 
Angelicals set herself 
up as a prophetess. In 
1557 they were clois- 
tered, and in 1625 
their statutes were re- 
vised by St. Charles 
Borromeo and con- 
firmed by Urban VIH. 

During the political 
disturbances early in 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury their foundations 
were destroyed and 
the congregation dis- 
appeared. The Insti- 
tute of the Guastall- 
ines also founded by 
the Countess Torelli is 
still in existence. 

Stahl in Kirchenlex.; 

Rossignoli, Vita e virtii 
della contessa di Guastalla 
etc. (Milan, 1686). 

F. M. Budge. 

Angelico, Fra, a 
famous painter of the 
Florentine school, b. 
nep Gastello di Vic- 
chio in the province 
of Mugello, Tuscany, 

1387; d. at Borne, 1455. 

He was christened 
Guido, and his father’s 
name being Pietro he 
was known as Guido, or 
Guidolino, di Pietro, but his full ajmellation to-day is 
that of “Blessed Fra Angelico Giovanni da Fie- 
sole”. He and his supposed younger brother, Fra 
Benedetto da Fiesole, or da Mugello, joined the order of 
Preachers in 1407, entering the Dominican convent at 
Fiesole. Giovanni was twenty years old at the time 
the brothers began their art careers as illustrators of 
manuscripts, and Fra Benedetto, who had considerable 
talent as an illuminator and miniaturist, is supposed to 
have assisted his more celebrated brother in his famous 
frescoes in the convent of San Marco in Florence. 
Fra Benedetto was superior at San Domenico at 
Fiesole for some years before his death in 1448. Fra 
Angelico, who during a residence at Foligno had come 
under the influence of Giotto whose work at Assisi 
was within easy* reach, soon graduated from the illu- 
mination of missals and choir books into a remark- 
ably naive and inspiring maker of religious paintings, 
who glorified the quaint naturalness of rus types 
with a peculiarly pious mysticism. He was convinced 
that to picture Christ perfectly one must needs be 
. I.— 31 


Christlike, and Vasari says that he prefaced his paint- 
ings by prayer. His technical equipment was some- 
what slender, as was natural for an artist with his 
beginnings, his work being rather thin, dry, and hard. 
His spirit, however, glorified his paintings. His noble 
holy figures, his beautiful angels, human but in form, 
robed with the hues of the sunrise and simset, and 
his supremely earnest saints and martyrs are per- 
meated with the sincerest of religious feeling. His 
early training in miniature and illumination had its 
influence in his more important works, with their 
robes of golden embroidery, their decorative arrange- 
ments and details, and pure, brilliant colours. As for 
the early studies in art of Fra Angelico, nothing is 
known. His painting shows the influence of the 
Siennese school, and it is thought he may have studied 
under Gherardo, Stamina, or Lorenzo Monaco. 

On account of the struggle for the pontifical throne 
between Gregory XII, Benedict XIII, and Alexan- 
der V, Fra Giovanni and his brother, being adherents 

of the first named, had 
in 1409 to leave Fie- 
sole, taking refuge in 
the convent of their 
order established at 
Foligno in Umbria. 
The pest devastating 
that place in 1414, 
the brothers went to 
Cortona, where they 
spent four years and 
then returned to Fie- 
sole. There Fra An- 
gelico remained for 
sixteen years. He was 
then invited to Flor- 
ence to decorate the 
new Convent of San 
Marco which had just 
been allotted to his 
order, and of which 
Cosmo de’ Medici was 
a munificent patron. 
At Cortona are found 
some of his best pic- 
tures. It was at Flor- 
ence, however, where 
he spent nine years, 
that he painted his 
most important works. 
In 1445, Pope Eugen- 
ius IV invited Fra 
Angelico to Borne and 
gave him work to do 
in the Vatican, where 
he painted for him and 
for his successor. Pope Nicholas V, the frescoes of two 
chapels. That of the cappeUa del Sacramento f in the 
Vatican, was destroyed later by Paul III. Eugenius 
IV then asked him to go to Orvieto to work in the 
chapel of the Madonna di San Bnzio in the cathedral. 
This work he began in 1447, but did not finish, return- 
ing to Borne in the autumn of that year. Much later 
the chapel was finished by Luca Si^orelh. Pope 
Eugenius is said to have oifered the painter, the place 
of Archbishop of Florence, which through modesty 
and devotion to his art he declined. At Borne, be- 
sides his great paintings in the chapels of the Vati- 
can, he executed some beautiful miniatures for choral 
books. He is buried in Rome in the church of Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva. 

Among the thirty works of Fra Angelico in the 
cloisters and chapter house of the convent of San 
Marco in Florence (which has been converted into a 
national museum) is notable the famous “Cruci- 
fixion”, with the Saviour between the two thieves 
surrounded by a group of tw'enty saints, and with 
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bust portraits of seventeen Dominican fathers below. 
Here is shown to the full the mastery of the painter 
in depicting in the faces of the monks the emotions 
evoked by the contemplation of heavenly mysteries. 
In the Uffizi Gallery are “The Coronation of the 
Virgin’', “The Virgin and Child with Saints”, “Nam- 
ing of John the Baptist”, “The Preaching of St. 
Peter”, “The Martyrdom of St. Mark”, and “The 
Adoration of the Magi”, while among the examples 
at the Florence Academy are “The Last Judgment”, 
“Paradise”, “The Deposition from the Cross”, “The 
Entombment”, scenes from the lives of St. Cosmas 
and St. Damian, and various subjects from the life 
of Christ. At Fiesole are a “Madonna and Saints” 
and a “Crucifixion”. The predella in London is in 
five compartments and shows Christ with the Banner 
of the Resurrection surrounded by a choir of angels 
and a great throng of the blessed. There is also 
there an “Adoration of the Magi”. At Cortona ap- 
pear at the Convent of San Domenico the fresco 
“The Virgin and Child with four Evangelists” and 
the altar-piece “Virgin and Child with Saints”, 
and at the baptistry an “Annimciation” with scenes 
from the life of the Virgin and a “ Life of St. Dom- 
inic”. In the Turin Gallery “Two Angels kneeling 
on Clouds”, and at Rome, in the Corsini Palace, 
“The Ascension”, “The Last Judgment”, and “Pen- 
tecost”. At the Louvre in Paris are “The Corona- 
tion of the Virgin”, “The Crucifixion”, and “The 
Martyrdom of St. Cosmas and St. Damian”. Berlin 
has, at the Museum, a “Last Judgment”, and Dublin, 
at the National Gallery, “The Martjrrdom of St. Cos- 
mas and St. Damian”. At Madrid is “The Annim- 
ciation”, in Munich “Scenes from the Lives of St. 
Cosmas and St. Damian”, and in St. Petersburg a 
“Madonna and Saints”. Mrs. John L. Gardner has 
in the art gallery of her Boston residence an “As- 
sumption” and a “Dormition of the Virgin”. There 
are other works at Parma, Perugia, and Pisa. At 
San Marco, Florence, in addition to the works al- 
ready mentioned are “Madonna della Stella”, “Cor- 
onation of the Virgin”, “Adoration of the Magi”, 
and “St. Peter Martyr”. The Chapel of St. Nicho- 
las in the Vatican at Rome contains frescoes of the 
“Lives of St. Lawrence and St. Stephen”, “The 
Four Evangelists”, and “The Teacners of the 
Church”. In the gallery of the Vatican are “St. 
Nicholas of Bari”, and “Madonna and Angels”. 
The work at Orvieto finished by Signorelli shows 
Christ in “ a glory of angels with sixteen saints and 
prophets 

Bryan, Dictionapf of Painters and Engravers; Edgecombb- 
Halby, JFra Angelico, 

Augustus Van Cleep. 

Angelo Oarletti di Ohivasso, Blessed, moral 
theologian of the order of Friars Minor; b. at Chivasso 
in Piedmont, in 1411; and d. at Coni, in Piedmont, 
in 1495. From his tenderest years the Blessed 
Angelo was remarkable for the holiness and purity 
of nis life. He attended the University of Bologna, 
where he received the degree of Doctor of Civil and 
Canon Law. It was probably at the age of thirty 
that he entered the Order of Friars Minor. His 
virtues and learning soon gained the confidence of 
his brethren in religion, and he was four times chosen 
to fill the office of vicar-general of that branch of 
the order then known as the Cismontane Observance. 
In 1480 the Turks under Mahomet II took possession 
of Otranto, and threatened to overrun and lay waste 
the “bel paese”. Blessed Angelo was appointed 
Apostolic Nuncio by Pope Sixtus IV, and commis- 
sioned to preach the holy war against the invaders. 
The death of Mahomet and the ultimate retirement 
of the Turkish forces from the Italian peninsula were 
evidences that God favoured his mission. Again, 
in 1491, he was appointed Apostolic Nuncio and 
Commissary by Innocent VIII, conjointly with the 


Bishop of Mauriana, the purpose of their mission 
being to take active steps to prevent the spread of 
the heretical doctrines of the Waldenses. 

But it was perhaps by his writings that Blessed 
Angelo rendered the greatest service to religion. 
His works are given by Wadding in the latter’s 
“Scriptores Ordinis Minorum”. By far the most 
noted of these is the “Summa de Casibus Con- 
scientise ”, called after him the “ Summa Angelica 
The first edition of the “Summa Angelica” appeared 
in the year 1476, and from that year to the year 
1520 it went through thirty-one editions, twenty-five 
of which are preserved in the Royal Library at 
Munich. The “Summa” is divided into six hundred 
and fifty-nine articles arranged in alphabetical order 
and forming what would now be called a dictionary 
of moral theology. The most valuable and most 
important of these articles is the one entitled 
“Interrogationes in Confessione”. It serves, in a 
way, as an index to the whole work. Judging the 
character of the work of Bl. Angelo as a theologian 
from this, his most important contribution to moral 
theology, one is impressed with the gravity and 
fairness that characterized his opinions throughout. 
Besides, the “Summa”, being written “pro utilitate 
confessariorum et eorum qui cupiunt laudabiliter 
vivere”, is a most valuable guide m matters of con- 
science and approaches closely, in the treatment of 
the various articles, to casuistic theology as this 
science is now understood, hence the title of the 
work, “Summa de Casibus Conscientim ”. Bene- 
dict XIII approved the cult that had for long been 
paid to Bl. Angelo, especially by the people of 
Chivasso and Coni. The latter chose him as their 
special patron, while his feast is kept on 12 April 
throughout the order of Friars Minor. 

Leo, Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the three Orders of 
St. Francis (tr. Taunton, 1880): Son burr r. v. in Kirchenlex. 
See also Wadding, Annales Minorum, 1472, n. viii, 1478, n. 
viii, 1479, n. xiv, 1481, n. ix, 1484, n. xliv, 1495, n, ii. 

Stephen M. Donovan. 

Angelo Olareno da Oingoli, one of the leaders 
of the so-called Spiritual Franciscans, b. at Fossom- 
brone, about 1247; d. at Santa Maria d’Aspro, 
15 June, 1337, He entered the order in 1262, or 
thereabouts. Believing that the rule of St. Francis 
was not being observed and interpreted according to 
the mind and spirit of the Seraphic Father, ho re- 
tired to a hermitage with a few companions and 
formed a new branch of the order known as the 
“Clareni’'. By the Bull of Sixtus IV, “Dominus 
Noster Jesus Christus”, the “Clareni” wore united 
to the main body of the order and placed under the 
obedience of the Minister General. The influence of 
the prophetical writings of Joachim of Floris, a 
Calabrian abbot, on Angelo and his followers, and 
in fact on the “Spirituals” generally of the thir- 
teenth century, cannot be overrated. They all 
looked forward to the time when the religious orders, 
whose laxity had been occasioned in great measure 
by the general looseness of the times, would bo re- 
stored to their former discipline under a papa 
angelicas and a new order of Friars. But the num- 
ber of Angelo's followers was small; and his so-called 
reform brought upon himself in particular, and the 
“Clareni” in general, the suspicious disfavour of the 
Friars Minor who were not prepared to follow the 
extreme interpretation of the rule of St. Francis 
which Angelo had adopted. Angelo became in con- 
sequence little better than a homeless and persecuted 
wanderer, travelling through Greece, Armenia, and 
the different provinces of Italy until, in 1311, he came 
to Avignon to answer the charge of heresy that had 
been brought against him. He was finally acquitted 
after a tedious and searching examination. In 1337 
he retired to the little hermitage of Santa Maria 
d'Aspro, in the diocese of Marsico in Basilicata, where 
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he died in ti e odour of sanctity on the 15th of June 
of the same year. Angelo Clareno is the author, at 
least in great part, of the “Chronica septem tribu- 
lationum Ordinis Minorum'', which records the perse- 
cutions suffered by the “ Spirituals”, beginning with 
the innovations made during St. Francis’ sojourn in 
the East, and continuing under Elias, Crescentius, 
and Bonaventure. This work is characterized by 
heroic endurance; but is tinged with bias and bitter- 
ness. Another work of Angelo’s that .deserves 
mention is the “ Declaratio regulae Minorum.” 

Acta SS., July, III, 566-576; Ehrle, Archiv fur Litteratur 
und Kirchenaeschichte de$ Mit^lalters, (Berlin, 1SS5), I, 507— 
569; (1886) 11, 108-64, 249-327; (1887) III, 553-323: IV, 
1-190; Tocco, L’eresia net medio evo (Florence, 1884); Wad- 
ding, Annales Minorum, 1289, et 'passim; Lemmens, Chronica 
B. Bemadini Aquilani, (Rome, 1902) 4-6; Bollinger, Beit- 
rage zur Sektengeschichte des Miiielalters (Munich, 1890), pt. 
II, 417; Jeiler in Kirchenlex.^ s. v. Spiritualen. 

Stephen M. Donovan. 


Angelopoli. See Tlascala. 

Angels, Early Christian Representations of. 
— Angels were seldom represented in Christian art 
before Constantine. The oldest fresco in which an 
angel appears is the Annunciation scene (second 
century) of the cemetery of St. Priscilla. A third- 
century painting of the same subject was discovered 
by Wilpert in the cemetery of Sts. Peter and Mar- 
cellinus; in both representations the Archangel Ga- 
briel is depicted in human form, robed in tunic and 
pallium. The “Good Angel" (angelus bonus) of 
the fourth-century syncretistic fresco representing 
the judgment of Vibia is also depicted m human 
form, dressed as a sacred personage. The winged 
angel, for which abundant scriptural references could 
be adduced, does not appear in pre-Constantinian 
Christian art, for the reason, probably, that such 
figures might too readily recall certain favourite 
subjects of classic art. Another fact worthy of note 
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in this regard is that angels in this first period of 
Christian art are never represented unless historically 
necessary, as in the Annunciation scenes referred to 
— and not always even then. In a third-century 
fresco of the Hebrew children in the furnace, for 
instance, in the cemetery of St. Priscilla, a dove takes 
the place of the angel, while a fourth-century rep- 
resentation of the same subjec^ in the coemeterium 
majus, substitutes the hand of God for the heavenly 
messenger. From the reign of Constantine a new 
^pe of angel, with wings, appears in Christian art. 
The four angels with spears on the ciborium of the 
Lateran Basilica (Lib. Pont., I, 172) were probably 
of this order. This innovation was evidently sug- 
gested by the “Victories”, and similar figures of 
classic art; but the danger of idolatrous suggestion 
in such figures was now remote, and historic art, 
which gradual]^ replaced symbolic, demanded angels 
with wings. Certain Gnostic sculptures seem to mark 
the, transition from the classic Victory to the winged 


angel (Cabrol, Diet. d’Arch. Chr4t., col. 2116 sqq.). 
The oldest existing examples of winged angels are 
seen in some bas-reliefs of Carthage and a representa- 
tion on ivory of St. Michael, both attributed to the 
fourth century. The latter, part of a diptych in the 
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British Museum, shows the Archangel Michael stand- 
ing on the upper steps of an architectonically adorned 
doorway, with a staff in one hand and a globe sur- 
mounted by a cross in the other. The figure is admirably 
executed. A second development in the artistic con- 
ception of angels is marked in the Annunciation scene 
(fifth century) depicted on the triumphal arch of St. 
Mary Major’s, unlike the same subject in the catar 
combs, the Angel Gabriel is soaring through the air to- 
wards Mary, who is seated in the midst of attendant 
winged angels. From the fifth century angels became 
a favourite subject in Christian art, no longer merely 
as figures demanded to complete a historical scene, but 
very often as attendants on Our Lord and the Blessed 
Virgin. The mosaic of St. Mary Major’s mentioned 
abov^ as well as two mosaics of St. Apollinare Nuovo 
and St. Vitale (sixth century), Ravenna, are ex- 
amples of angels in this character. The Arch- 
angels Michael and Gabriel dressed in the military 
chlamys and bearing military standards inscribed 
with the word Agios (holy) are represented in mosaics 
at St. Apollinare in Classe, Rayenna. The Bierarchia 
codestis of pseudo-Dionysius exercised an important 
influence on the artistic conception of angels from 
the sixth century. Prior to that time, it is true, a 
distinction was made between different categories 
of the angelic host, but now the relations of angels 
to God were represented in the East after the man- 
ner of the various grades of court functionaries ren- 
dering their homage to the Emperor. 

Cults of Angels. — Early Christian literature, like 
early Christian art, contains few references to angels. 
This fact is easily accounted for by the circum- 
stances of the time, for with the popular belief in a 
multitude of deities it was necessary to lay particular 
emphasis on the unity of God. An official cult in 
honour of the angels m the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity would have made imminent the danger of 
their being regarded as inferior divinities. Witness 
the vagaries of Gnosticism. Still, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that the relations of angels to God 
were not excluded from Christian teaching. Justin 
Martyr (ApoL, I, vi) states that the “host of Good 
angels" was held in the greatest veneration, and his 
contemporary, Athenagoras, refers to the duties of 
angels “whom God appointed to their several posts, 
to occupy themselves about the elements, and the 
heavens, and the world" (Legatio, x). In the 
fourth century we find Eusebius of Csesarea distin- 
guishing accurately between the cult rendered to 
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angels and the worship paid to God (Demonstratio 
evang., Ill, 3), and St. Ambrose recommended 
prayers to them. From the fifth century, churches 
were frequently dedicated to the angels; Umbria 
was especially noted in this respect, and in the East 
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churches erected in honour of St. Michael were 
numerous. In the most ancient litanies the Arch- 
angels Michael and Gabriel are invoked after the 
persons of the Trinity and immediately before the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Didhon, Iconographie dea anges, in Annalea arch. (1858), 
XVIII, 33-48; Marriott, in Diet. Chnat. Antiq., I, 83; 
Leclercq, in Diet, d’arch. chret., I, 2079. 

Maurice M. Hassett. 

Angels of the Churches. — St. John in the 
Apocalypse is shown seven candlesticks and in their 
midst the Son of Man holding seven stars (Apoc., i, 
13, 20). The candlesticks represent the seven 
Churches of Asia; the stars, the angels of those 
Churches. He is bidden to write to the respective 
angels of those Churches and distribute to each his 
meed of praise or blame. Origen (Horn., xiii in Luc., 
and Horn., xx in Num.) explains that these are the 
guardian angels of the Churches, a view upheld by 
Dean Alford. But St. Epiphanius (Haer., xxv) ex- 
plicitly rejects this view, and, in accordance with the 
imagery of the passage, explains it of the^ bishops. 
The comparison of a teacher to a star is quite Scrip- 
tural (Dan., xii, 3). St. Augustine’s reason for in- 
terpreting angels of the Churches as the prelates 
of the church is that St. John speaks of them as 
falling from their first charity which is not true of 
the angels [Ep., xliii (al. clxii), n. 22]. 

Hugh Pope. 

Angelus. — Present Usage. — ^The Angelus is a 
short practice of devotion in honour of the Incarnar 
tion repeated three times each day, morning, noon,^ 
and evening, at the sound of the boll. It consists 
essentially in the triple repetition of the Hail Mary, 
to which in later times have been added three intro- 
ductory versieles and a concluding versicle and 
prayer. The prayer is that which Belongs to the 
antiphon of Our Lady, ^^Alma Redemptoris/’ and 
its recitation is not of strict obligation in order to 
gain the indulgence. From the first word of the 
three versieles, i. e. Angelus Domini' nuntiavit- 
Marioe (The angel of the Lord declared unto Mary), 
the devotion derives its name. The indulgence of 
100 days for each recitation, with a plenary once a 
month, was granted by Benedict XIII, 14 September, 
1724, but the conditions prescribed have been some- 
what modified by Leo XIII, 3 April, 1884. Origi- 
nally it was necessary that the Angelus should be 
said kneeling (except on Sundays and on Saturday 
evenings, when the rubrics prescribe a standing pos- 
ture), and also that it should be said at the sound 
of the bell; but more recent legislation allows these 
conditions to be dispensed with for any sufficient 
reason, provided the prayer be said approximately 
at the proper hours, i. e. in the early morning, or 
about the hour of noon, or towards evening. In this 
case, however, the whole Ang'elus as commonly 
rinted has to be recited, but those who do not 
now the prayers by heart or who are unable to 
read them, may say five Hail Marys in their place. 


During paschal time the antiphon of Our Lady, 
'"Regina cseli Isetare,” with versicle and prayer, is 
to be substituted for the Angelus. The Angelus in- 
dulgence is one of those which are not suspended 
during the year of Jubilee. 

History.— The history of the Angelus is by no 
means easy to trace with confidence, and it is well 
to distinguish in this matter between what is certain 
and what is in some measure conjectural. In the 
first place it is certain that the Angelus at midday 
and in the morning were of later introduction than 
the evening Angelus. Secondly it is certain that 
the midday Angelus, which is the most recent of 
the three, was not a mere development or imitation 
of the morning and evening devotion. Thirdly, 
there can be no doubt that the practice of saying 
three Hail Marys in the evening somewhere about 
sunset had become general throughout Europe in 
the first half of the fourteenth century, and that it 
was recommended and indulgenced by Pope John 
XXII in 1318 and 1327. These facts are admitted 
by all writers on the subject, but when we try to 
push our investigations further we are confronted 
with certain difficulties. It seems needless to dis- 
cuss all the problems involved. We may be content 
to state simply the nearly identical conclusions at 
which T. Esser, O. P., and the present writer have 
arrived, in two series of articles published about 
the same time quite independently of each other. 

The Evening Angelus. — Although according to 
Father Esser’s view we have no certain example of 
three Hail Marys being recited at the sound of the 
bell in the evening earlier than a decree of the Pro- 
vincial Synod of Gran in the year 1307, still there 
are a good many facts which suggest that some such 
practice was current in the thirteenth century. Thus 
there is a vague and not very well confirmed tradi- 
tion which ascribes to Pope Gregory IX, in 1239, 
an ordinance enjoining that a bell should be rung 
for the salutation and praises of Our Lady. Again, 
there is a grant of Bisnop Henry of Brixen to the 
church of Freins in the Tyrol, also of 1239, which 
concedes an indulgence for saying three Hail Marys 
'"at the evening tolling”, lliis, indeed, has been 
suspected of interpolation, but the same objection 
cannot apply to a decree of the Franciscan (Jeneral 
Chapter m the time of St. Bona venture (1263 or 
1269), directing preachers to encourage the people 
to say Hail Marys when the Complin bell rang. 
Moreover, these indications are strongly confirmed by 
certain inscriptions stiU to be read on some few 
bells of the thirteenth century. Further back than 
this direct testimonials do not go; but on the other 
hand we read in the ^^Regularis Concordia”, a mo- 
nastic rule composed by St. Aetholwold of Winchester, 
c. 975, that certain prayers called the tree orationeSj 
preceded by psalms, were to be said after Complin 
as well as before Matins and again at Prime, and 
although there is no express mention of a bell being 
rung after Complin, there is express mention of the 
bell being rung for the tres orationes at other hours. 
This practice, it seems, is confirmed by German ex- 
amples (Martfene, De Antiq. Eccles. Eitibus, IV, 39), 
and as time went on it became more and more def- 
initely associated with throe separate* peals of the 
bell, more especially at Boc, at St. Denis, and in 
the customs of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine 
(e. g. at Barnwell Priory and elsewhere). We have 
not in these earlier examples any mention of the 
Hail Mary (q. v.)^ which in England first became 
familiar as an antiphon in the Little Office of Our 
Lady about the beginning of the eleventh century 
(The Month, November, 1901), but it would be the 
most natural thing in the world that once the Hail 
Mary had become an everyday prayer, this should 
for the laity take the place of the more elaborate 
.tres orationes recited by the monks; just as in 
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the case of the Rosary, one hundred and fifty Hail 
Marys were substituted for the one hundred and 
fifty psalms of the Psalter. Moreover, in the Fran- 
ciscan decree of St. Bonaventure’s time, referred to 
above, this is precisely what we find, viz., that the 
laity in general were to be induced to say Hail Marys 
when the bell rang at Complin, during, or more 
probably after, the office of the friars. A special 
appropriateness for these greetings of Our Lady was 
found in the belief that at this very hour she was 
saluted by the angel. Again, it is noteworthy that 
some monastic customals in speaking of the tres 
orationes expressly prescribe the observance of the 
rubric about standing or kneeling according to the 
season, which rubric is insisted upon in the recitation 
of the Angelus to this day. From this we may con- 
clude that the Angelus in its origin was an imitation 
of the monks' night prayers and that it had probably 
nothing directly to do with the curfew bell, rung 
as a signal for the extinction of fires and lights. 
The curfew, however, first meets us in Normandy 
in 1061 and is then spoken of as a bell which sum- 
moned the people to say their prayers, after which 
summons they should not again go abroad. If any- 
thing, therefore, it seems more probable that the 
curfew was grafted upon this primitive prayer-bell 
rather than vice versa. If the curfew and the An- 
gelus coincided at a later period, as apparently they 
did in some cases, this was probably accidental. 

The Morning Angelus. — ^This last suggestion 
about the tres orationes also offers some explana- 
tion of the fact that shortly after the recital of the 
three Hail Marys at evening had become familiar, 
a custom established itself of ringing a bell in the 
morning and of saying the Ave thrice. The earliest 
mention seems to be in the chronicle of the citv of 
Parma, 1318, though it was the town-bell which 
was rung in this case. Still the bishop exhorted all 
who heard it to say three Our Fathers and three 
Hail Marys for the preservation of peace, whence 
it was called ^‘the peace bell". The same designa- 
tion was also applied elsewhere to the evening bell. 
In spite of some difficulties it seems probable 
enough that this morning bell was also an imitation 
of the monastic triple peal for the tres orationes 
or morning prayers; for this, as noted above, was 
rung at the morning office of Prime as well as at 
Complin. The morning Ave Maria soon became a 
familiar custom in all the countries of Europe, not 
excepting England, and was almost as generally ob- 
served as that of the evening- But while in England 
the evening Ave Maria is enjoined by Bishop John 
Stratford of Winchester as early as 1324, no formal 
direction as to the morning ringing is found before 
the instruction of Archbishop Arundel in 1399. 

The Middat Angelus.-— This suggests a much 
more complicated problem which cannot be ade- 
quately discussed here. The one clear fact which 
seems to result alike from the statutes of several 
German Synods in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, as also from books of devotion of a somewhat 
later date, is that the midday ringing, while often 
spoken of as a peace bell and formally commended 
by Louis XI of France in 1475 for that special ob- 
ject, was closely associated with the veneration of 
the Passion of Christ. At first it appears that this 
midday bell, e. g. at Prague in 1386, and at Mainz 
in 1423, was only rung on Fridays, but the custom 
by degrees extended to the other days of the week. 
In the English Horoe and the German nortulus Animas 
of the beginning of the sixteenth' century rather 
lengthy prayers commemorating the Passion are pro- 
vided to be said at the midday tolling of the DeU 
in addition to the ordinary three Aves. Later on 
(c. 1575), in sundry books of devotion (e, g. Coster's 
Thesaurus), while our modem Angelus versicles are 
printed, much as we say them now, though minus 


the final prayer, an alternative form commemorating 
our Lord's death upon the cross is suggested for 
the noontide ringing. These instructions, which may 
already be found translated in an English MS. written 
in 1576 (MSS. Harleian 2327), suggest that the 
Resurrection should be honoured in the morning, the 
Passion at noon, and the Incarnation in the evening, 
since the times correspond to the hours at which 
these great Mysteries actually occurred. In some 
prayer-books of this epoch different devotions are 
suggested for each of the three ringings, e. g. the 
Regina Coeli for the morning (see Esser, 784), Pas- 
sion prayers for noon and our present versicles for 
sundown. To some such practice we no doubt owe 
the substitution of Regina Coeli for the Angelus dur- 
ing paschal time. This substitution was recommended 
by Angelo Rocca and Quart! at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Our present three versicles 
seem first to have made their appearance in an 
Italian catechism printed at Venice in 1560 (Esser, 
789); but the fuller form now universally adopted 
cannot be traced back earlier than 1612. Be it 
noted that somewhat earlier than this a practice 
grew up in Italy of saying a“I)e profundis" for the 
holy souls immediately after the evening Angelus. 
Another custom, also of Italian origin, is that of 
adding three Glorias to the Angelus in thanksgiving 
to the Blessed Trinity for the privileges bestowed 
upon our Lady. (See also Hail Mary.) 

Esseb, X>a& Ave Maria Lhuten, in the Historischea Jahr- 
buch, XXIII, 22-51, 247-269, 775-825 (1902); Thurston, 
Our Popular Devotions, in The Month, November and Decem- 
ber, 1901, 483-499, 597-616; January and May, 1902, 61 and 
518; January, 1904, 57-67; Boddinhon, VAngelus, in the 
Revue du clergi frangais (1902), XXXL 24-29; Falk, Zur 
Geschichte dea Ave Maria, etc., in Der Kaiholik, April, 1903, 
333; Siimmen aus Maria-Laach, September, 1903, 366; Henry, 
in Diet, d’arch., I, 2068-78; BERTifeRE, in Diet de thSol. cath., 
I, 1278-81. Of older accounts may be mentioned Rocca, 
De Campania Commentariua (Rome, 1612); Gerbbrow, Dis- 
aertation aur Vangelua (Paris, 1675); Trombelli, Marios Sane- 
tissimee Vita, etc., Diss. IX (Bologna, 1761); Acta SS., Octo- 
ber, VII, 1109-13; Bridgett, Our Lady'a Dowry (3d ed. 
London, 1890), 216-218, and 482; Waterton, Pietas Mariana 
BrUannica, 144; Rock, Church of our Faihera (2d ed. London, 
1904), III, 245-250. For the Angelus indulgences see Moo- 
CHEQiANi, CollecHo Indulgentiarum (Quaraceni, 1897), 167- 
172; BbringeRj Lea indulgencea, Part II, 183 sqq.; The 
American Ecclesiastical Review, Nov. 1902, 542-545. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Angelus Bell. — ^The triple Hail Mary recited 
in the evening, which is the origin of our modern 
Angelus, was closely associated with the ringing of 
a bell. This bell seemingly belonged to Complin, 
which was theoretically said at sundown, though in 
practice it followed closely upon the afternoon ofiice 
of Vespers. There can be little doubt that in all 
save a few exceptional cases, the tolling of the Ave 
bell was distinct from the ringing of curfew (igni- 
tegium); the former taking place at the end of Com- 
plin and perhaps coinciding with the prayers for 
peace, said in choir; the latter being the signal for 
the close of day and for the general bed-time. In 
many places, both in England and France, the cur- 
few bell is still rung, and we note that not only is 
it rung at a relatively late hour, varying from 8 to 
10, but that the actual peal lasts in most cases for a 
notable period of time, being prolonged for a hun- 
dred strcfices or more. Where the town-bell and the 
bells of the principal church or monastery were dis- 
tinct, the curfew was generally rung upon the town- 
bell. Where the church-bell served for both pur- 
poses, the Ave and the curfew were probably rung 
upon the same bell at different hours. There is a 
great lack of records containing any definite note of 
time regarding the ringing of the Ave bell, but there 
is at least one clear example in the case of Cropredy, 
Oxfordshire, where in 1512 a bequest was made to 
the churchwardens on condition that they should 
*Holl dayly the Avees bell at six of the clok in the 
momyng, at xii of the clok at noone and at foure 
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of the clok at afternoone'’ (North, Church Bells 
of Lincolnshire, 169). At the same time it seems 
clear that in the case of cathedral churches, etc., 
where the Office was said in choir, the interval between 
Complin and the (anticipated) Matins of the next 
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day was not very great; at any rate, at some seasons 
of the year. Under these circumstances the three 
interrupted peals of the Ave bell probably served as 
a sort of introduction to the continuous tolling of the 
curfew which preceded Matins. This would be 
sufficient to account for certain clear traces of a 
connection in some localities between the curfew 
and the recital of the three evening Aves. For 
instance, the poet Villon (fifteenth century) must 
clearly be thinJking of the curfew, when he writes: 

J^oy la cloche de la Sarbonne 

Qui toujours k neuf heures soime 

Le salut que Tange pr4dit. 

Again, if there were no such connection, it would be 
difficult to e^mlain why some of the Reformation 
bishops like Hooper did their best to suppress the 
tolling of the curfew as a superstitious practice. 
Still the attempt was not successful. Long before 
this, in 1538, a Protestant Grand Jury in Canterbury 
had presented the parson of St. Peter's church for 
superstitious practices, complaining of the "tolling 
of the Ave bell after evening song done’^ (Stahl- 
schmidt, Church Bells of Kent, 358), but this could 
hardly have been the curfew. 

Inscriptions on Angelxjs Bells.— Many circum- 
stances point to the conclusion that the ringing of the 
Angelus in the fourteenth and even in the thirteenth 
century must have been very general (see The Month, 
Jan., 1902, 69--70, and Jan., 1904, 60-63). The num- 
ber of bells belonging to these two centuries which 
still survive is relatively small, but a considerable 
proportion bear inscriptions which suggest that they 
were originally intended to serve as Ave bells. In 
the first place, many bear the words Ave Maria; or, 
as in the case of a bell at Helfta, near Eisleben, in 
Germany, dated 123L the whole sentence: Ave 
Maria, gratia plena, Dominus tecum. Bells with 
this Ave Maria inscription are also numerous in 
England, though in England the Angelus bells seem 
in a very large number of instances to have been dedi- 
cated to St. Gabriel. These Gabriel inscriptions take 
various forms. For example: Bulds instar mellis 
campana vocor Gabrielis (L am sweet as honey, 
and am called Gabriel's bell). In which very com- 
mon inscription the second word is often sisto, or 


cisto; the true reading is perhaps dulcissimi mellis. 
Or again: Ecce Gabrielis sonat hcec campana fidelis 
(Behold this bell of faithful Gabriel_ sounds); 
or ‘ Missi de coelis nomen haheo Gabrielis (I bear 
the name of Gabriel sent from heaven), or Missus 
vero pie Gabriel fert Iceta Marice (Gabriel the mes- 
senger bears joyous tidings to holy Mary). We can 
hardly be wrong in regarding these bells as Angelus 
bells, for in the Diocese of Lincoln alone w^e find 
nineteen of the surviving medieval bells bearing the 
name of Gabriel, while only six bear the name of 
Michael, a much more popular patron in other re- 
spects. In France, the Ave Maria seems to have 
been the ordinary label for Angelus bells; but in 
Germany we find as the most common inscription 
of all, even in the case of many bells of the thirteenth 
century, the words O Rex Gloriw Verii Cum Pace 
(O King of Glory, Come with Peace) ; as for instance, 
one of the bells of Freiburg in the Breisgau, dated 
1258. To explain the popularity of this inscription 
we have to remember that according to medieval 
tradition the Annunciation took place at evening. 
It was then that the Prince of Peace took flesh and 
dwelt among us. Moreover in Germany, the Nether- 
lands and in some parts of France the Angelus bell 
was regularly known as the "Peace bell", and pro 
pace smlagen (to toll for peace) was a phrase popu- 
larly used for ringing the Angelus. 

Manner of Ringing. — ^Witli regard to the manner 
of ringing the Angelus it seems sufficient to note 
that the triple stroke repeated three times with a 
pause between seems to have been adopted from the 
very beginning. In the fifteenth-century constitu- 
tions of Syon monastery it is directed that the lay 
brother "shall toll the Ave bell nine strokes at three 
times, keeping the space of one Pater and Ave be- 
tween each three tollings". Again a fifteenth-cen- 
tury bell at Erfert bears the words: Cum ter reboo, 
pie Christiferam ter aveto (When I ring thrice, 
thrice devoutly greet the Mother of Christ). Still 
earlier, the statutes of Wells Cathedral, in 1331, 
direct that "three strokes should be struck at three 
several times upon the great bell in quick succes- 
sion", and this shortly before curfew. Similarly, at 
Lerida in Spain, in 1308, the bishop directs that 
"after Complin and as the shades of night are 
falling" the bell is to be pealed three times with in- 
tervals between (Villanueva, Via^e, XVI, 323), while 
the faithful are directed on hearing the bell to fall 
on their knees and recite the Ave Maria. 

Otto, Olockenkunde, (2d ed. Leipzig, 1884); Wordsworth, 
Notes on Medieval Services (London, 18§8); Berthel]&, Bnqu^tes 
camjanaires (Montpellier, 1903); Raven, Church Bells of 
Suffolk (London, 1890); Stahlschmid, The Church Bells of 
Aent f London, 1887); Downman, Ancient Church Bells in Eng-- 
land (London, 1890); North, Church Bells of Lincolnshire 
(Lincoln, 1882); Bergner, Zur Olockenkunde Thilringens f Jena, 
1896); Id., Die Glocken dea Herzogtufn Sachs.-Meiningen A Jena, 
1899); Effman, Die Olocken der Stadt Fr&U)urg in dsr Schweiz 
(Strasburg, 1899); Liebeskind, Die Olockm, des NeuaWdter 
Kreises Gena, 1906); Tlte Month, Jan., 1902, Jan,, 1904; 
Raven, The Bells of England, Lord, 1907. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Angelus Silesixjs (Johannes Schefffer), convert, 
poet, controversialist, the son of a Lutheran Polish 
nobleman, b. in Breslau in 1624; d. 9 July, 1677. 
He took the degree of doctor of philosophy and 
medicine, in Padua, in 1648, became court physician 
to the prince of Oels, in Silesia, was received into 
the Catholic Church in 1653, taking at confirmation 
the name of Angelus, to which he added the sur- 
name Silesius (Silesian), by which name he is known 
in the history of literature. In 1661 he was ordained 
priest and retired to the monastery of the Knights 
of the Cross in Breslau, where he died. His fortune 
he gave to pious and charitable institutions. With 
the Jesuits Spee and Balde, he was one of the few 
distinguished poets that Germany produced in an age 
of poetical barrenness and debased taste. He pub- 
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lished, in 1657, the two poetical works on which his 
fame rests. ''The SouPs Spiritual Delight*' (Heilige 
Seelenlust) is a collection of more than two hundred 
religious songs, many of them of great beauty, which 
have found their way not only into Catholic, but 
even into Protestant hymn books. "The Cherubic 
Pilgrim” (Der Cherubinische Wandersmann) is a 
collection of over sixteen hundred rhymed couplets, 
full of deep religious thought expressed in epigramma- 
tic form. A small number of these couplets seem 
to savour of quietism or pantheism. They ought to 
be interpreted in an orthodox sense, for Angelus 
Silesius was not a pantheist. His prose writings are 
orthodox; "The Cherubic Pilgrim” was published 
with the ecclesiastical Imprimatur ^ and, in his pref- 
ace, the author himself explains his "paradoxes” 
in an orthodox sense, and repudiates any future 
pantheistic interpretation. In 1663 he began the 
publication of his fifty-five controversial tracts 
against the various Protestant sects. Of these, he 
afterwards selected thirty-nine which he published 
in two folio vols. under the title of "Ecclesiologia", 

Lind EM ANN, Angelus Silesius (Freiburg, 1876); Selt- 
MANN, Angelus Silesvus und seine Mysiik (Breslau, 1876); 
Rosenthal (ed.) complete works (Ratisbon, 1862). 

B. Gxjldner. 

Anger, the desire of vengeance. Its ethical ra- 
ting depends upon the quality of the vengeance and 
the quantity of the passion. When these are in 
conformity with the prescriptions of balanced rear 
son, anger is not a sin. It is rather a praiseworthy 
thing and Justifiable with a proper zeal. It be- 
comes sinful when it is sought to wreak vengeance 
upon one who has not deserved it, or to a greater 
extent than it has been deserved, or in conflict with 
the dispositions of law, or from an improper motive. 
The sin is then in a general sense mortal as being 
opposed to justice and charity. It may, however, 
be venial because the punishment aimed at is but 
a trifling one or because of lack of full deliberation. 
Likewise, anger is sinful when there is an imdue ve- 
hemence in the passion itself, whether inwardly or 
outwardly. Ordmarily it is then accounted a venial 
sin unless the excess be so great as to go counter 
seriously to the love of God or of one’s neighbour, 

St. Thomas, Summa Theol, (ed. Turin, 1885). 

Joseph F. Delaky. 

Angers, Diocese of {Andegavum) , comprises the 
territory embraced in the department of Maine and 
Loire. It was a suffragan see of the Archdiocese of 
Tours under the old regime as well as under the 
Concordat The first Bishop known in history is 
Defensor, who, when present in 372, at the election 
of the Bishop of Tours, made a determined stand 
against the nomination of St. Martin. The legend 
concerning the earlier episcopate of a certain Aux- 
ilius is connected with the cycle of legends that 
centre about St. Firmim of Amiens and is contra- 
dicted by Angevin tradition anterior to the thir- 
teenth century. Among the illustrious names of 
the Diocese of Angers during the first centuries of its 
existence are those of St. Maurilius, disciple of St. 
Martin, and at an earlier period hermit of Chalonnes, 
who made a vigorous stand against idolatry, and 
died in 427; Thalassius, consecrated bishop in 453, 
who has left a brief but valuable compendium of 
canon law, consisting of the decisions of the councils 
of the province of Tours; St. Albinus (sixth century); 
St. Licinius former Count of Anjou, and bishop 
during the early part of the seventh century. As 
for the tradition that St. Renatus, who had been 
raised from the dead by St. Maurilius, was Bishop 
of Angers for some time shortly before 450, it bases 
its claims to credibility on a late life of St. Maurilius 
written in 905 by the deacon Archinald, and circu- 
lated under the name of Gregory of Tours, and it 
seems to have no real foundation. Among the 


Bishops of Angers in modern times were Cardinal de 
la Balue (1467) confined by Louis XI in an iron 
cage (1469-80) for his negotiations with Charles the 
Bold; the Jansenist, Henri Arnauld (1649-93); Mon- 
signor Freppel (1870-91), who had a seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and warmly defended religious 
interests; Monsignor Mathieu (1893-96), now cardinal 
of the Curia and member of the French Academy. 

The cathedral of St. Maurice, a majestic structure 
without side aisles, dates from the twelfth century 
and exhibits the characteristic type of Angevin or 
Plantagenet architecture. During the Middle Ages 
Angers was a flourishing monastic city with six great 
monasteries: St. Aubin founded by King Childebert I; 
St. Serge by Clovis II; St. Julien, St. Nicholas and 
Ronceray, founded by Count Foulques Nerra, and 
AH Saints, an admirable structure of the twelfth 
century. In 1219 Pope Callixtus II went in person 
to Angers to assist at the second consecration of 
the church attached to the abbey of Ronceray. 
The Diocese of Angers includes Fontevrault, an ab- 
bey founded at the close of the eleventh century by 
Robert d’Arbrissel but which did not survive the 
Revolution. The cloister and the old abbey church 
containing the tombs of the four Plantagenets have 
great arcnseological value. The ruins of St. Maur 
perpetuate the memory of the great Benedictine 
abbey of that name. In 1244, a university was 
founded at Angers for the teaching of canon and 
civil law. In 1432 faculties of theology, medicine, 
and art were added. This university was divided 
into six "nations”, and survived up to the time of 
the Revolution. In consequence of the law of 1875, 
giving liberty in the matter of higher education. 
Angers again became the seat of a Catholic univer- 
sity. The Congregation of the Good Shepherd (Bon 
Pasteur), which has houses in all parts of the world, 
has its mother-house at Angers by virtue of a papal 
brief of 1835. Berengarius, the heresiarch, con- 
demned for his doctrines on the Holy Eucharist, 
was Archdeacon of Angers about 1039, and for some 
time found a protector in the person of Eusebius 
Bruno, Bishop of Angers. Bernier, who played a 
great r61e in the wars of La Vend4e and in the ne- 
gotiations that led to the Concordat, was cur6 of 
St. Laud in Angers. At the close of 1905 the Dio- 
cese of Angers comprised 514,658 inhabitants, 37 
cures or parishes of the first-class, 377 parishes of 
the second-class and 129 vicariates with salaries for- 
merly paid by the State. 

GaUia Christiana (Vetus, 1656), II, 110-154; Tresvaux, 
Histoire de V^glise et du diochse d* Angers (Paris, 1858). 

Georges Goyatj. 

Angers, University of. — The University of 
Angers is, probably, a development of the cathedral 
school of that city. Early in the eleventh cen- 
tury this school became famous under the direction 
of Marbodus, afterwards Bishop of Rennes, and of 
Ulger, afterwards Bishop of Angers, both pmpils of the 
renowned canonist, Fulbert de Chartres. It was en- 
larged in 1229 by an influx of students, many of them 
Englishmen, from the University of Paris, who 
sought in Angers a shelter from the direct control 
of the King of France. (See Paris, University of.) 
Angers then became a centre for the study of civil 
law, and a studium generale, although it was officially 
recognized as such only in 1337, by an episcopal 
ordinance. It received in 1364 from King Charles V 
a charter granting the same privileges as those en- 
joyed by the University of Orleans. It was only 
m 1432 that a Bull of Eugene IV added the usual 
faculties of theology, medicine, and arts to the 
faculty of canon and civil law. This organiza- 
tion continued until the French Revolution. After 
the National Assembly had granted to all freedom 
of teaching (1 July, 1875), the French bishops de- 
cided to found five Catholic universities, and Angers, 
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thanks to Bishop Freppel, was chosen for the western 
portion of France, including the Dioceses of Angers, 
Rennes, Laval, Le Mans, Angouleme, Tours, and 
Poitiers. The university then took the title of 
'' Facult^s Catholiques de TOuest It comprises the 
faculties of letters, of sciences, and law, and a 
superior school of agriculture, with a teaching staff 
of 45 professors and from 200 to 300 students, most 
of whom are laymen belonging to the faculty of law. 
Angers has numbered among its faculty in the past 
Monsignor Sauve, author of numerous theological 
and philosophical works, Father Billot, now a pro- 
fessor in the Gregorian University at Rome, Father 
Antoine, author of a remarkable course of social 
economy, while it still retains Monsignor Legendre, 
an authority on biblical geography, and the dis- 
tinguished novelist, Ren4 Bazin. The University 
publishes the Revue des Facult^s Catholiques de 
rOuest” and a ''Bulletin des Facult4s Catholiques 
de rOuest^h 

Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages 
(Oxford, 1895), II, 148; Rangeard, Histoire de Vuniversite 
d’ Angers (Angers, 1872); De Lens, VuniversiU de V Anjou 
(Angers, 1880), a continuation of Rangeard; Fournier, 
Les statute etprivili>ges des univer sites frangaises (Paris, 1890- 
92); Calvet, The Catholic Institutes of France in Catholic 
University BiMetin, Jan., 1907. 

George M. Sauvage. 

Anges, Notre Dame des (Our Lady op the 
Angels), a miraculous shrine near Lurs, France, con- 
taining a crypt (Sainte Chapelle) which tradition dates 
back to an early period. Archaeological finds, inscrip- 
tions, and the records left by^ antiquaries give evi- 
dence that this was once the site of a Roman colony 
and a station termed in ancient itineraries Alaunium 
(founded 150 b. g.). Situated as it was on a Roman 
road connecting cities which are believed to have been 
evangelized at an early period, Alaunium probably 
received the Faith at the same time. There is an 
ancient tradition to the effect that one of the imme- 
diate disciples of Christ erected an oratory here in 
honour of the Mother of God, and that it took 
the name Alaunium, later contracted into Aulun. 
Though several chapels were built on this site and 
destroyed, an ancient tablet survived all calamities. 
On the occasion of a cure wrought before this tablet 
(2 August, 1665) a choir of angels, it is said, was 
heard singing; on the repetition of the marvel the 
following year the name of the shrine was changed 
to Our Lady of Angels, and it was placed in charge 
of the Recollect Fathers of St. Francis. In 1752 
Bishop Lafiteau of Sisteron instituted the feast of 
the Relatives of Mary, making this sanctuary a centre 
of the devotion. In 1791 the religious were expelled, 
and the church despoiled. On the reopening of the 
churches the pilgrimages recommenced, and still 
continue. The most important of them takes place 
on 2 August. 

Leroy, Histoire des pilerinages de la Sainte Vierge en 
France (Pans, 1873), III, 423 sqq.; Acta SS., 2 August. 

F. M. Rudge. 

Angilbert, Saint, Abbot of Saint-Riquier, d. 
18 February, 814. Angilbert seems to have been 
brought up at the court of Charlem^ne, where he 
was the pupil and friend of the great fiiglish scholar 
Alcuin. He was intended for the ecclesiastical 
state and must have received minor orders early in 
life, but he accompanied the young King Pepin to 
Italy in JSWip. the capacity of primicerius falatii, a 
post whicV implied much secular administration. 
In the acjidemy of men of letters which rendered 
Charlemagne’s court illustrious Angilbert was known 
as Homer, and portions of his works, still extant, 
show that his skill in verse was considerable. He 
was several times sent as envoy to the pope, and it 
is charged against him that he identified himself with 
the somewhat heterodox views of Charlemagne in 
the controversy on images. In 790 he was named 
Abbot of Centula, later known as Saint-Riquier, 


in Picardy, and by the help of his powerful friends 
he not only restored or rebuilt the monastery in a 
very sumptuous fashion, but endowed it with a 

reeious library of 200 volumes. In the year 800 

e had the honour of receiving Charlemagne as his 
guest. It seems probable that Angilbert at this 
period (whether he was yet a priest is doubtful) was 
leading a very worldly life. The circumstances are 
not clear, but modern historians consider that Angil- 
bert undoubtedly had an intrigue with Charlemagne’s 
unmarried daughter Bertha, and became by her the 
father of two children, one of whom was the well- 
known chronicler Nithard. This intrigue of Angil- 
bert ’s, sometimes regarded as a marriage, has been 
disputed by H4nocque and others, but is now gen- 
erally admitted. We should probably do well to 
remember that the popular canonizations of that 
age were very informal and involved little investiga- 
tion of past conduct or virtue. It is, however, 
stated by Angilbert ’s twelfth-century biographer 
that the abbot before his death did bitter penance 
for this "marriage”, and the historian Nithard, in 
the same passage in which he claims Angilbert for 
his father, also declares that Angilbert’s body was 
found incorrupt some years after his burial. Angil- 
bert has been claimed as the author of a fragment 
of an epic poem on Charlemagne and Leo III, but 
the authorship is disputed. On the other hand, 
Monod believes that he is probably responsible for 
certain portions of the famous ''Annales Lauris- 
senses”. 

Acta SS.y 3 Feb.; Werner in Kirchenlex, s, v,; Boxjtiiors, 
Histoire de St. Riquier (Abbeville, 1902), 02-80; H&nocque, 
Histoire de VAhhaye de St Ricmier (Paris, 1880), I, 96-208, etc.; 
Wattenbach, Deuischlands Oeschicktsquellen (Berlin, 1904), I, 
191-198; Monod, Etudes critiques sur les sources de Vhistoire 
carolingienne (Pans, 1898), 120-126; Hodgkin, Italy and her 
Invaders (Oxford, 1899), VIII, 150-154; Traudk, Karolingiscke 
Dichtungen (Berlin, 1888), 55 aqq.; Haxjck, Kirchengesckichte 
Deuischlands, II, 174-170; Althoe, Angilberts Lcben und 
Dichtungen (Mtlnden, 1888). For Angilbert’s poems (ed. 
DtlMMLER) see the quarto series of the Mon. Qerm. Script. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Angilram, Bishop op Metz. See False Decre- 
tals. 

Angiolini, Francesco, a noted scholar, b. at Pia- 
cenza, Italy, 1750; d. at Polotsk, 21 February, 1788. 
He entered the Society of Jesus in 1765, and after 
the suppression of the Jesuits retired to Polotsk. 
Angiolini has left after him many works that attest 
his scholarship. He is the author of a Polish gram- 
mar for the use of Italians; he wrote original poems 
in Italian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and several 
comedies in Polish, and a translation from the Greek 
into Italian in three octavo volumes of J'osephus 
Flavius (Florence, Paolo Fumagalli, 1840-44). An- 
giolini also translated into his mother ton^e the 
Electra, CEdipus, and Antigone of Sophocles (Rome, 
1782). Other works of Angiolini are an Italian trans- 
lation of Thucydides, incomplete, and a Polish trans- 
lation of Sophocles. 

SOMMERVOQEL, Biblioth., I, 391; Oassani, Varones Ilustres, 
III, 268-277. 

Joseph M. Woods. 

Angle sea, The Priory of, Cambridgeshire, Eng- 
land, was founded in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and St. Nicholas for a community of Austin Can- 
ons, by Heniy I. Dugdale was unable to find any 
charter of foundation; but a deed cited by him in an 
appendix, with regard to the rights of patronage and 
election ceded by Elizabeth de Burgh, I^ady de 
Clare, to^ the canons in 1333, lends some support to 
the opinion of Leland and Speed that Richard de 
Clare was a founder, or at least a patron, of the 
house, as^was also Edward Mortimer, Earl of March, 
in the reign of Henry V. Information with regard 
to this priory is scanty. No register is known. The 
ruins are meagre. "There are some remains of An- 
glesea Priory in the back part of a mansion-house ", 
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says Lysons, which has been erected on its site, 
apparently not more ancient than the time of Queen 
Elizabeth; the most remarkable of these remains 
consist of a kind of undercroft, thirty-six feet by 
twenty- two, with a joined roof supported by clus- 
tered pillars, now divided into two rooms; and a 
row of arches supported by brackets against a wall 
on the outside of the building The last prior was 
John Bonar, who had a pension of £20 a year granted 
to him at the surrender. In 26, Hen. VIII, the 
revenues were returned at £124. 19s. 

Dugdale, Monasticon Anghcanum; Lysons, Magna Bri- 
tannia (Cambridgeshire). 

Francis Aveling. 

Anglican Orders. — In the creed of the Catholic 
Church, Holy Order is one of the Seven Sacraments 
instituted by Our Lord Jesus Christ. Its office is 
to transnait and perpetuate those mystic powers of 
the priesthood whereby the Blessed Sacrament of the 
altar U consecrated and offered up in sacrifice; and 
whereby alone the Sacraments of Confirmation, 
Penance, and Extreme Unction can be validly ad- 
ministered. Holy Order is in three degrees: those 
of bishops, priests, and deacons, the bishops ]:)ossess- 
ing the priesthood in its plenitude, that is, with the 

C ower not only to exercise this ministry personally, 
ut also to transmit it and the diaconate to others. 
Thus the bishop is the only minister of Holy Order, 
and for its valid administration it is essential that 
he (1) should himself have received a valid episcopal 
consecration, and (2) should use a rite in which are 
preserved all the essentials of validity as instituted 
by Christ. To have received or failed to receive 
orders under these conditions is to be within or with- 
out the Apostolical succession of the Catholic min- 
istry. 

In the sixteenth centu^ this doctrine of a priest- 
hood endowed with mystical powers was pronounced 
superstitious by most of the Protestant Reformers, 
who, accordingly, rejected Holy Order from among 
the number of their sacrament^' They recognized, 
however, that from primitive times downwards there 
had always been a body of cler^ set apart for the 
pastoral duties, and this they desired to retain in 
their separated communions; in some cases organiz- 
ing it in two degrees only, of presbyters and deacons, 
in others of three degrees, which, in accordance with 
ancient practice, they continued to designate by the 
names of bishops, priests, and deacons. But their 
doctrine in regard to these ministers was that they 
could possess no powers beyond those of other men, 
but only authority in the congregation ” to preach 
and teach, to govern churches, and to preside over 
services and ceremonies; and that the rites, of im- 
position of hands or otherwise, whereby candidates 
were inducted into the grades of their ministry, were 
to be regarded merely as simple and impressive ex- 
ternal ceremonies employed for the sake of decency 
and order. This view of the Christian ministry is 
very distinctly expressed in the public formularies 
and private writings of the continental Reformers. 
In England it was certainly shared by Cranmer; 
Ridley, and others who with them presided over the 
ecclesiastical alterations in the reign of Edward VI. 
That the present Anglican clergy are bishops, priests^ 
and deacons in the latter sense admits of no dispute. 
But are they so also in the former and Catholic sense; 
and are they in consequence in the true line of 
Apostolical succession, and endowed with all its 
mystical powers over the Sacrifice and sacraments? 
This is the question of Anglican orders. 

The Character of Catholic Ordinals. — From 
time immemorial a group of ordination rites have 
been in use in the Catholic Church and in those 
Oriental schisms which broke away from it in early 
times, but whose orders it has always recognized as 
valid. When these various rites are compared, 


they are found to differ indeed in the text, but to be 
entirely alike in the essential character of the forms 
appointed^ to accompany the imposition of hands. 
All, that is to say, signify in appropriate terms the 
order to be imparted, and supplicate Almighty God 
to bestow upon the candidate the divine gifts neces- 
sary for his state. In the Western Church, though 
there are traces of a now obsolete ^'form^’ anciently 
employed in parts of Gaul, the form of the Roman 
Churcn is the only one that has persisted, and it 
quickly passed into universal use. This is the 
prayer, Deus honorum omnium, which can be found 
in the Pontificale Romanum.” Its earliest appear- 
ance in writing is in the so-called ^‘Leonine Sacra- 
mentary”, referred by Duchesne to the sixth cen- 
tuiy; that it should appear there is proof positive 
that it must have been in existence for some time 
previously, at least as orally preserved, the force of 
which proof is greatly strengthened by the testimony 
to the conservatism of the Roman Church which we 
have from Pope Innocent I. For this Pope, writing 
in A. D. 416, to Decentius, Bishop of Eugubium, 
complains that “if the priests of the Lord desired 
to preserve ecclesiastical ordinances as they were 
handed down to us by the Blessed Apostles, no 
diversity, no variety would be found in the very 
orders and consecrations themselves ”, but adds, 
“Who does not know and consider that what was 
delivered to the Roman Church by St. Peter, the 
Prince of the Apostles, and is to this day kept (by it), 
ought to be observed by all, and that no practice 
should be substituted or added without being sanc- 
tioned by authority or precedent.” When we trace 
downwards the history of this Roman rite we find 
that the conservative principle enunciated by St. In- 
nocent has been faithfully followed. Thu^ Morinus, 
a great authority, writes, “ We deem it necessary for 
the reader to know that the modem Roman Pontifical 
contains all that was in the earlier Pontificals, but 
that the earlier Pontificals do not contain all that 
is in the modem Roman Pontifical. For some things 
have been added to the recent Pontificals, for various 
pious and religious reasons, which are wanting in all 
the ancient editions. And the more recent Pontifi- 
cals are, the more these additions obtrude them- 
selves. But this is a wonderful and impressive fact, 
that in all the volumes, ancient, more modem, and 
contemporary, there is ever one form of ordination 
both as regards words and as regards ceremony, and 
the later books omit nothing that was present in the 
older. Thus the modern form of ordmation differs 
neither in word nor in ceremony from that used by 
the ancient Fathers.” Among the additions which 
Morinus has in mind as having been made during 
the early Middle Ages, the tradition of the instru- 
ments, that is, of the paten and chalice in the case 
of the priesthood, and that of the book of the 
Gospels in the case of the episcopate, are the most 
important. Indeed, these drew to themselves so 
much attention that for many centuries they and 
the words accompanying them were supposed by 
many to be more essential even than the imposition 
of hands and the prayer, Deus honorum. Still there 
was never any danger that the prevalence of these 
theological views would affect the validity of the 
ordinations given, for the simple reason that the 
principle of never omitting anything was rigidly 
adhered to. 

^HE Origin of the Anglican Succession. — ^I t 
was this venerable ordination rite, as preserved in 
the English varieties of the Roman Pontifical, which 
was in use in the country when Henry VIII began his 
assaults on the ancient religion. He did not himself 
venture to touch it, but in the next reign it was set 
aside by Cranmer and his associates who, under the 
rule of Somerset and Northumberland, were engaged 
in remodelling the whole fabric of the Church of 
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England to suit their extreme Protestant concep- 
tions. These men pronounced the ancient forms to 
be utterly superstitious and requiring to be replaced 
by others more in conformity with the simplicity 
of the Gospel. Hence the ori^n of the Edwardine 
Ordinal, which, under the sanction of the Act of 1550, 
was drawn up by six prelates and six other men of 
the realm learned in God’s law, by the King’s Majesty 
to be appointed and assigned This new rite under- 
went some further changes two years later, and was 
thus brought into the form in which it remained till 
the year 1662, when it was somewhat improved by 
the addition of clauses defining the nature of the 
orders imparted. As the Ordinal of 1550 had no 
lasting influence on the country, we may disregard 
it here, as we may also disregard, as of less conse- 
quence, the rite for the ordination of deacons. In 
the Ordinal of 1552 the '' essential form that is, the 
form adjoined to the imposition of hands, was, in 
the case of the priesthood, merely this: ''Receive 
the Holy Ghost. Whose sins thou dost forgive they 
are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain they 
are retained; and be thou a faithful dispenser of the 
Word of God and of His Holy Sacraments”; and these 
other words, whilst the Bible was being delivered, 
"Take thou authority to preach the W^^^ 
and to minister the Holy Sacraments in this Con- 
gregation, where thou shalt be so appointed.” In 
the case of the episcopate it was, "Take the Holy 
Ghost, and remember that thou stir up the grace 
of God which is in thee by imposition of hands, for 
God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power, and love, and of soberness”; and these others, 
while the Bible was delivered, " Give heed unto read- 
ing, exhortation, and doctrine. Think upon these 
things contained in this book. ^ . Be to the flock 
of Christ a shepherd not a wolq feed them, devour 
them not; hold up the weak, heal the sick, bind 
together the broken, bring again the outcast, seek 
the lost. ...” The additions made in 1662 were, 
in the case of the priesthood (after the words, "re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost”), "for the office and work 
of a priest in the Church of God now committed 
unto thee by the imposition of our hands”; and in 
the case of the 'episcopate (after the words, "Take 
the Holy Ghost”), "for the office and work of a 
bishop in the Church of God now committed unto 
thee by the imposition of our hands By this new 
Ordinal seven bishops and a number of inferior 
clergy were made during the last two years of Ed- 
ward VI. On the accession of Maiy in 1553 it was 
discarded, and the Pontifical resumed, but on the 
accession of Elizabeth in 1558 its use was restored, 
and has continued (with the addition of the defining 
clauses since 1662) down to the present day. The 
Anglican clergy are thus the creation of this Ordinal, 
and, primarily, the validity of their orders is de- 
pendent on its sufficiency — that is, on its sufficiency 
m its earlier form, for if that be wanting, the Apos- 
tolical succession must have lapsed long before 1662, 
and could not be resuscitated oy the additions then 
made. It was on this consideration of the character 
of the Edwardine rite that the Holy See based its 
definitive decree of 1896. Still, for the complete 
understanding of the history of the subject it is nec- 
essary to know something of the circumstances under 
which Archbishop Parker was raised to the episcopate, 
and of the further defects which the Anglican suc- 
cession has been thought to inherit from its relation 
to the same. This Dr. Matthew Parker was chosen 
by Queen Elizabeth to be her first Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The metropolitan see was then vacant 
by the death of Cardinal Pole, and all the other sees 
of the kingdom, with a single exception, were vacant 
likewise, either because of the deatn of their previous 
occupants, or because the bishops who survived were, 
in the eyes of the Government, deprived for refusing 


to conform to the new order of things. The Queen 
intended through Parker to raise up a new hierarchy, 
but a difficulty confronted her. When consecrated 
himself, Parker could consecrate his intended col- 
leagues; but how was he to get consecrated himself? 
None of the Catholic bishops still living would con- 
sent to perform the ceremony, and in default of them 
she had recourse to four ecclesiastics of no very high 
reputation, three of whom (William Barlow, John 
Scory, and Miles Coverdale) had been deprived by 
Mary, and the fourth (John Hodgkins) was a turn- 
coat who had been consecrated suffragan Bishop 
of Bedford in 1537 and had consistently changed 
with every change of the times. To Barlow was 
given the lead, and he, with the others as his assist- 
ants, consecrated Parker, 17 December, 1559, in the 
private chapel at Lambeth, using the Edwardine 
Ordinal. Three days later Parker, with the aid of 
Barlow, Scory, and Hodgkins, consecrated four 
others at Bow Church.^ From those ancestors the 
whole Anglican succession is sprung. Was, then, 
the consecration of Parker a valid act? This is the 
other ground of dispute round which, as a matter 
of history, the controversy has gathered. 

The Peactice of the Holy See. — Apart from 
exceptional circumstances, such as arose in 1896, 
the Holy See does not indulge in purely theoretical 
pronouncements on questions like that of Anglican 
Orders, but limits its intervention to cases of practical 
difficulty that are brought before it — as when persons 
or classes of persons who wish to minister at the 
Church’s altars have undergone ceremonies of ordina- 
tion outside its fold. And even in thus intervening 
the Holy See is chary of doctrinal decisions, but ap- 
plies a common-sense rule that can give practical 
security. Where it judges that the previous orders 
were certainly valid it permits their use, supposing 
the candidate to be acceptable; where it judges the 
previous orders to be certainly invalid it disregards 
them altogether, and enjoins a re-ordination accord- 
ing to its own rite; where it judges that the validity 
of the previous orders is doubtful, even though the 
doubt be slight, it forbids their use until a condi- 
tional ceremony of re-ordination has first been under- 
gone. Such a class of cases requiring its interven- 
tion arose when Queen Maiy set to work to draw 
order out of the chaos in which her two predecessors 
had involved the affairs of the Church. What was 
to be done with those who had received Edwardine 
orders? The question was investigated at Rome, 
whither the needful information and documents 
were sent by Pole, and, although we have no record 
of the discussion, it is clear from what has just been 
said about its known principles of action that the 
lEIoly See judged these orders to be invalid, for it 
sent directions to Pole to treat them as non-existent. 
That this was so shears (1) from the letters of 
Jffiius III and Paul IV; and the sense in which they 
were taken by Pole, for these letters direct that all 
recipients of Edwardine Orders shall, if accepted for 
the Church’s ministry, be ordained afresh; (2) from 
a comparison between the Edwardine and Marian 
registers which reveals several double entries of 
names of persons who received first Edwardine and 
afterwards Catholic ordination; (3) from the course 
taken in punishing recalcitrant Edwardine ^ eccle- 
siastics, in the ceremony^ of whose degradation no 
account was taken of Jheir Edwardine orders. And 
the practice thus initiated during the reign of Mary 
was adhered to ever afterwards, when Anglican 
clergvmen came over to the Catholic Church and 
sought admission into the ranks of the priesthood. 
A list of twenty such re-ordinations has Been gath- 
ered by Canon Estcourt from the "Douay Dianes”, 
and others could be gathered from the registers of 
the English College at Rome and other sources. Nor 
is the fact disputed — ^save perhaps as regards a few 
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isolated cases, the documentary evidence for which 
is deficient. Moreover, Leo XIII, in his Bull “Apos- 
tolic® Cur® ”, speaks of many such cases as having 
been formally referred to the Holy See at different 
times, with the result that the practice of re-ordaining 
was invariably observed. Two of these cases were, 
in 1684 and 1704, the second of which attracted a 
certain amount of attention. It was that of John 
Clement Gordon, who had received all the Anglican 
orders, the episcopate included, by the Edwardine 
rite and from the hands of the prelates who derived 
their orders from the Anglican succession. The 
decision was that, if he would minister as a priest, 
he must receive the priesthood and all previous 
orders afresh. 

The History oe the Controversy. — ^Though such 
was the practice sanctioned by the Holy See for deal- 
ing with Anglican orders administratively, the Holy 
See did not, as it usually does not, publish the mo- 
tives of its decision. The duty of vindicating its 
action in regard to these orders was thus left to the 
zeal and industry of private theological writers, 
whose method was to inquire into the facts as best 
they could and apply to them the same theological 
tests as the Church authorities were known to recog- 
nize. In this way there came into existence that 
series of controversial treatises on either side which 
covered the whole period from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century to the present day. Now that 
the Holy See has given not merely a final decision, 
but one supported by the motives on which it is 
based, these ancient treatises have lost a good deal 
of their interest. A very brief account of them may 
therefore suffice here, but the reader who requires 
more may be referred to the pages of Canon Estcourt. 
That the controversy did not begin till early in the 
reign of James I is, perhaps, explicable on the ground 
that the first generation or two of the Anglican clergy 
were too Zwinglian or Calvinistic to care about hav- 
ing Apostolicm succession. But in 1588-89 Ban- 
croft, in a celebrated sermon at Pauhs Cross, took 
up the higher ground, which was powerfully main- 
tained a few years after by Bilson and Hooker, the 
pioneers of the long line of Jacobean and_ Caroline 
divines. Then the writers on the Catholic side began 
to controvert this position, _ but in the first instance 
not very happily. The circumstances of Parker's 
consecration had been shrouded in much secrecy 
and were unknown to the Catholic party, who ac- 
cordingly gave credence to a pig.uant rumour called 
“The Nag's Head story”. This was to the effect 
that, as no Catholic bishop could be got to conse- 
crate Parker, he and others, when together at the 
Nag’s Head in Cheapside, knelt down before Scory, 
the deprived Bishop of Chichester, who placed a 
Bible on the neck of each, saying at the same time, 
“Receive the power of preaching the Word of God 
sincerely”; and that this strange ceremony was the 
fountain-head of the whole Anglican succession. 
This story was first published by Kellison in 1605, in 
his “Reply to Sutcliffe”, and was taken up by some 
other Catholic writers in the following years. To 
these Mason in his “Vindici® Ecclesi® Anglican®” 
replied on the Anglican side, in 1613, ^d was the 
first to call attention, at all events effectively, to the 
entry in Parker’s “Register” of his consecration on 
17 December, 1559, in the private chapel at Lam- 
beth. In the following year (1614) Archbishop 
Abbot, to clench this statement of Mason’s, caused 
four Catholic priests, prisoners in the Tower, ^ to be 
taken to Lambeth and there shown the Renter ”, 
on the genuineness of which they were invited to 
declare. An inspection under such circumstances 
(for they were all the time under the jealous eyes of 
seven Protestant bishops) was not calculated to 
convince, and Champney, who wrote in 1616, sug- 
gests, what was clearly the general opinion of the 


Catholics at the time, that the enti^ in question was 
a forgery. On one or two occasions previously it 
had apparently been seen by individual Catholics, 
but its existence had not become generally , known 
till Mason’s book appeared, and then the fact that 
an appeal to it should not have been made by the 
Anglican party till so long after the reputed date 
of the occurrence seemed to be highly suspicious. 
Nor will these suspicions appear unnatural to any- 
one who reflects on the curious reticence shown by 
the Elizabethan writers when challenged to say how 
their Metropolitan was consecrated; such as, for 
instance, was shown by Jewell in his replies to Hard- 
ing’s direct inquiries. Probably, however, the real 
motive of this reticence was in the reputation of the 
consecrators to whom Parker was driven to have 
recourse; for there can be no question, to us who 
know all the lines of converging evidence that tell 
in its favour, but that his consecration did_ take 
place on the day and in the manner described in the 
“Register”, and that the latter was a contemporary 
document. On the other hand, the Nag’s Head 
story is too unsupported by solid evidence and too 
incredible in itseli to be accepted as historical — 
although to say this is by no means the same as 
saying that those who brought it forward in the first 
instance, or maintained it during several generations, 
were acting dishonestly. It is, however, an error to 
suppose that the early Catholic controversialists 
rested their case against Anglican orders exclusively 
on the spuriousness of the Lambeth “Register” or 
the truth of the Nag’s Head story. On the contrary, 
although they intermingled some proofs like those 
mentioned which have had to be abandoned, it is 
wonderful how sound was the position they took up 
from the first in their general statement of the argu- 
ment. Thus Champney, the first systematic writer 
on the Catholic side, directs his first and chief attack 
against all orders conveyed by the Edwardine Ordi- 
nal, whether in the reign of Edward VI or subse- 
quently, and contests their validity on the ground 
of the insufficiency of the rite itself. Moreover, 
though inclining, with most of the theolomans of his 
time, to hold that other ceremonies besides imposi- 
tion of hands and the words, “Receive the Holy 
Ghost”, were essential to validity, he gives due 
weight to the contrary opinion of Vasquez, and takes 
up exactly the same position as was afterwards taken 
up by Morinus in regard to the practical course to 
be followed. “The determinate matter”, he says, 
“and form of some sacraments — and, among others, 
of Holy Orders, ... are not so clearly and dis- 
tinctly declared in the Councils and Fathers, but 
that various opinions, based on weighty reasons and 
authorities, have been held and defended with good 
probability of truth . . . (But) the Church does not 
suffer any harm or loss (from this uncertainty) be- 
cause she knows for certain that she has (in her 
rites) the true matter and form which Christ gave 
to His Apostles, although no one can define precisely 
in what things and words it is contained . . . pro- 
vided that there is no omission of any part (of the 
rite) which the Church is wont to use in adminis- 
tering her sacraments, and in which it is universally 
agreed that the true matter and form is contained. 
But if anyone were obstinately to follow^ his own 
opinion, and exclude all other things, actions, and 
words in administering the said sacraments, save 
such as he himself judges essential, he would render 
those sacraments untrustworthy, and would in con- 
sequence be inflicting on the Church a most serious 
harm.” It is only when he comes to treat of Eliza- 
bethan orders in their relation to Archbishop Parker 
that Champney alleges other grounds of invalidity, 
and he then comprises his entire case against them 
under the following five heads — (1) the truth of the 
Nag’s Head story; (2) the spuriousness of the Lam- 
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beth “Register”; (3) the want of episcopal charac- 
ter in Barlow, Parker's chief consecrator; (4) the in- 
security of the rite used, in view of its naany omis- 
sions; (5) the probability that it does not contain 
the essentials of a valid Ordinal. These are the 
same arguments which the subsequent writers de- 
bated and developed, except for a somewhat differ- 
ent handling of the fifth, the necessity for which 
became apparent not long after Champney’s time. 
For Champney, as we have seen, though without 
speaking too positively, contended for the necessity 
of other elements in the matter and form than the 
mere imposition of hands and the words attached to 
this. In 1655, however, Morinus’s epoch-making 
work, “De Sacris Ordinationibus ”, appeared, and 
proved by irresistible documentary evidence that not 
only, as was previously recognized, had imposition 
of hands been all through the sole matter of ordina- 
tion, episcopal and sacerdotal, in the Oriental rites, 
but that even in the Western rite it had been so for 
about 900 years, the ceremonies of tradition of in- 
struments and of unction not being found in any 
text of more ancient date, still less that of the second 
imposition of hands in the ordination of priests. 
The discovery of this liturgical fact necessarily 
influenced the Anglican controversy, and thougn 
the Holy See, in its rigid adherence to the practical 
rule indicated by Champney, still insists on the re- 
tention of the other ceremonies in all Western ordi- 
nations, the general tendency since the publication 
of Morinus's work has been to reject the Anglican 
rite mainly on the ground of the insufficiency of the 
“form” attached to the imposition of hands. On 
these lines the controversy was continued in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century by Talbot and 
Lewgar on the Catholic side, and by Bramhall, 
Burnet, and Prideaux on the Anglican. At the 
commencement of the next century, in 1704, the case 
of John Clement Gordon, to which reference has 
already been made, was taken before the Holy See 
and examined. The result was to elicit from the 
Holy Office a formal re-affirmation of the necessity 
of re-ordaining convert ^ clergymen; nor was this 
decision motived, as an incorrect publication of the 
decree by Le Quien suggested, by any acceptance 
of the Nag's Head story, but, as is now known, by 
the nature of the Edwardine rite, a copy of which 
was procured and specially examined by the Sacred 
Congregation. A few years later the scene of the 
controversy shifted to France. The Ahh6 Renaudot 
wrote a “ Memoir e”, published in 1720, in which he 
rejected Anglican orders on the grounds of the Nag’s 
Head story, and of the novelty and insufficiency of 
the Anglican rite. He was answered shortly after 
by the P^re Courayer, whose works in defence of 
Anglican orders, as coming from the Catholic side, 
caused a great sensation in England, where the author 
was held in high favour; and later, when he had to 
leaye France on a charge of unsound doctrine, he was 
invited over to this country and was given a pension 
by George II. The principal answer to Courayer 
was that of the Abb^ Le Quien, whose “Nullity des 
ordinations anglicanes” appeared (Paris) in 1730, 
but Father John Constable, S.J., emboffied a great 
part of it in his “Clerophilus Alethes”, an English 
work published very shortly after. In the nineteenth 
century, with the rise of the Tractarian party, and 
of the more Catholic ideas of the priesthood which it 
caused to prevail, the question of Anglican orders 
was felt to be of vital importance for the High Church 
clergy, and the controversy became proportionately 
more acute. As, too, the principles of historical 
evidence had by then come to be better understood, 
and the facilities for the study of documents were 
vastly improved, a series of works resulted which 
has considerably advanced our knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Of these the most valuable on the Anglican 


side were Mr. A. W. Haddan’s edition of Bramhall, 
and his own “Apostolical Succession in the Church 
of England”, Dr. F. G. Lee's “Validity of the Holy 
Orders of the Church of England ”, and more recently 
Mr. Denny’s “Anglican Orders and Jurisdiction”, 
the last being perhaps the most complete work 
that has appeared in defence of these orders. On 
the Catholic side. Canon Estcourt's “Question of 
Anglican Orders Discussed” and Mr. W. A. Hutton's 
“Anglican Ministry” were the most noticeable. 
The former, though it errs in giving away an im- 
portant argument, through misconceiving the pur- 
port of a decision of the Holy Office, still bears the 
palm among Catholic treatises for its scholarly in- 
vestigation of many historical points; the latter is 
chiefly valuable for its exposition of the broader 
aspect under which Newman preferred to regard 
the subject. 

Summary of Arguments on Either Side. — To 
some extent the proofs and disproofs cast to and 
fro by the disputants have necessarily been indi- 
cated above, but it will be well to summarize them 
We as a preliminary to an account of the Bull 
“Apostolicse Curse” (which see also s. v.). 

1. Of the Nag’s Head story nothing more need 
be said, as no person of intelligence now believes in it. 

2. Nor is there any doubt but that Parker really 
did undergo a ceremony of consecration on 17 De- 
cember, 1559, at Lambeth, in which the Edwardine 
rite was employed, and the consecrators were Barlow, 
Scory, Coverdale, and Hodgkins. Machyn’s and 
Parker’s diaries prove conclusively that a 'consecrar 
tion did then and there take place. A paper in the 
State Paper Office fin which the order of procedure 
to be followed at tne consecration is drawn up by 
a clerk, and Cecil’s and Parker’s annotations are 
in the margin) proves that they intended to have a 
consecration by bishops according to the Edwardine 
rite, whilst there was nothing to prevent them from 
carrying their intention into effect. And the Com- 
mission of 6 December, 1559, issued to Kitchen, 
Barlow, Scory, Coverdale, and Hodgkins, shows 
that these, or some of them, wore the prelates who 
were to perform the ceremony. 

3. In regard to Barlow’s episcopal character, the 
Anglican case is that (1) although there is no record 
of his consecration in the “ Archiepiscopal Register ”, 
this only proves that the “Register ” was very negli- 
gently kept; that (2) there is no record in this “ Regis- 
ter ” of the consecrations of several other bishops, 
Gardiner included, yet no one doubts that these were 
really consecrated; and that (3) it is not conceivable 
that Barlow could have gone on acting as bishop for 
over twenty years without attention having been 
called by some person or other to his want of con- 
secration. The Catholic writers, on the other hand, 
point out that it is not merely the absence of just a 
single entry in Cranmor's “ Register ” which stands 
against him, but (1) the absence of an entire set of 
documents which should have borne reference to his 
consecration if it occurred; (2) the discovery of one 
document which is exceptionally worded, and so 
worded as apparently to provide for the avoidance 
of consecration; (3) the views of the non-necessity of 
consecration which Barlow hold and expressed; 
(4) the difficulty of assigning a date when tlie cere- 
mony could have taken place; (5) and the likelihood 
that, as the King and (Sranmer are known to have 
shared his views, he might have been able to keep 
his secret to himself and pass as a consecrated bishop. 
Still the Catholic writers do not maintain on these 
grounds that it is certain he was not consecrated, but 
only that it is not certain that he was, and hence, 
that orders derived from him, as are those of the 
Anglican clergy, must be considered doubtful, unless 
supplemented by a conditional ceremony. 

4. For the sufficiency of the Anglican Rite, as it 
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stood in the first century of its use, the defenders 
argue that, although it may have been undesirable 
to substitute this new rite for the ancient and ven- 
erable rite which preceded it, the change was within 
the competence of the Edwardine and Elizabethan 
authorities, since every national Church has author- 
ity to select its own rites and ceremonies, as long 
as it eliminates no element which, in the judgment 
of the Universal Church, is essential to validity. To 
this it is replied that no evidence is forthcoming to 
show that any such authority has ever been recog- 
nized in national Churches; that, on the contrary, 
though local churches have at times added further 
prayers and ceremonies to the rites handed down 
to them from time immemorial, they have, as Mori- 
nus has told us, never ventured to subtract anything 
that was in previous use, fearing lest in so doing 
they might touch something which was essential. 
To this the defenders reply that at least the Anglican 
rite has retained all that is to be found in the Roman 
Ordinal in its earliest known form, as well as in the 
Eastern ordinals, which the Holy See has ever rec- 
ognized as valid* and that it must be held therefore 
to have retained all that can reasonably be claimed 
as necessary. But in the first place, though the 
course of theological opinion inclines to judge that 
the tradition of instruments and other added cere- 
monies in the modern Western rite might be laid 
aside without danger to validity, the Holy See, as 
has been said, feeling that in a matter of such su- 
preme importance it is best to follow an absolutely 
safe rule, is loth to trust to speculative opinions, 
and has always required a conditional re-ordination 
whenever any one of the added ceremonies has been 
omitted. Moreover, it is not correct to say that the 
Anglican rite retains all those elements which the 
Eastern and early Western rites have in common. 
For what these have in common (cf. App. IV of the 
Vindication) is imposition of hands accompanied by 
a prayer in which the order to be imparted is defined 
either by its accepted name, or by words expressive 
of its grace and power, which is chiefly the power to 
consecrate and offer up in sacrifice the Body and 
Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine. The original Anglican rite, 
on the contrary, contained no words whatever in 
the '^form’^ accompanying the imposition of hands 
to define the order to be imparted. In the rite for 
the episcopate the consecrating bishop says, ^^Take 
the Holy Ghost”; but he does not say for what — 
whether for the office of a bishop, or priest, or dea- 
con — so much so that Dr. Lingard could suggest 
that it was a form as suitable for the admission of 
a parish clerk as for the consecration of a bishop. 
And so, too, with the priesthood, though in a some- 
what less degree. For here the words of the ^Horm” 
are, “Receive the Holy Ghost* whose sins thou dost 
forgive they are forgiven, and. whose sins thou dost 
retain, they are retained. And be thou a faithful 
•dispenser of the Word of God and of His Holy Sac- 
raments”; whereas the power to forgive sins does 
not discriminate between the priest and the bishop, 
and besides is only a secondary and incidental, not 
the prima^ and essential, function of the priestly 
office. Still the defenders of the Anglican Ordinal 
have their further rejoinder. It is not necessary, 
they contend, that the nature of the order imparted 
should be denned by the words of the “form” taken 
by itself alone; it is sufficient if the meaning of this 
“form” is determined to a definite sense by the con- 
text, or other prayers and ceremonies which precede 
or follow; and they point Put that in the titles of 
the rites — “The form of ordering Priests” and “The 
form of consecrating an Archbishop or Bishop” — 
in the presentation of the candidates, and in several 
of the prayers, the needful mention of the order to 
he imparted is declared. Moreover, they refer to a 


decision of the Holy Office, 9 April, 1704, in regard 
to some Abyssinian ordinations, as witnessing that 
the Holy See itself has recognized the words, “Take 
the Holy Ghost”, to be sufficient, when said with 
the imposition of hands, if the remainder of the rite 
is sufficiently determinate. But, in the first place, 
as regards this Abyssinian case, its nature has been 
misapprehended, as may be seen from the documents 
published by Father Brandi, in his “Roma e Can- 
terbury”. In the second place, none of the rites, 
ancient or modern, which the Holy See has ever 
recognized lends any support to this theory of an 
indeterminate form determined by a remote context. 
In the third place, it is contrary to the analogy of 
all the other sacraments and is unreasonable in itself. 
It is as if, writes Cardinal Segna (Revue Anglo- 
Romaine, 29 February, 1896), in a wedding cere- 
mony, “the bride and bridegroom should stand at 
the altar and in many an eloquent phrase declare 
their mutual love, but when the moment has arrived 
for pronouncing the decisive word H wilU, should 
shut their lips in stubborn silence.” And in the 
fourth place, the remote context, instead of deter- 
mining the words, “Receive the Holy Ghost”, to 
signify the bestowal of a true priesthood, determines 
them to an exactly opposite sense. It is true that 
the traditional names of the three orders occur in 
places, but, as explained at the head of this article, 
these names at the Reformation were often used in 
a sense from which all notion of the priesthood and 
its mystical powers had been drained off. That this 
was the sense in which they were intended by those 
who framed and authorized the Edwardine rites is 

S roved by the statements of classical Anglican writers 
ke Hooker, who defend the retention of the old 
names on the plea that “as for the people, when 
they hear the name [priest] it draweth no more their 
minds to any cogitation of sacrifice than the name 
of a senator or of an alderman causeth them to think 
upon old age, or to imagine that every one so termed 
must needs be ancient because years were respected 
in the nomination of both” (Eccles. Polity, V, Ixxviii, 
2). There is, moreover, the broad fact that, when 
the old and the new rite are compared, it appears 
that the difference lies just in this : that the framers 
of the new have cut out all that in the old gave 
expression to the idea of a mystic sacerdotium in the 
Catholic sense of the term. There is also the con- 
nected fact that the introduction of the Edwardine 
Ordinal was the outcome of the same general move- 
ment which led to the pulling down of the altars and 
the substitution of communion tables, in order that, 
as Ridley expressed it, “the form of a table shall 
more move the simple people from the superstitious 
opinions of the Popish mass unto the right use of 
the Lord's supper”. 

5. According to Catholic doctrine, it is necessary 
for validity that the minister of a sacrament should 
not only employ a proper form, but should also have 
a proper interUion. Thus Pole, in his instructions to 
the Bishop of Norwich (which Leo XIII cites in his 
Bull of condemnation), tells him to treat as not val- 
idly consecrated those pretending bishops in whose 
previous consecration ceremonies “the form and in- 
tention of the Church had not been observed”, thereby 
implying that this double defect was present in the 
Edwardine consecrations. On this point the defend- 
ers of Anglican orders urge that (1) to admit that 
the mented intentions of the minister can affect the 
validity of the Sacrament is to involve in uncer- 
tainty all ordinations whatever — ^for how are we to 
know what internal lapses or deflections from the 
due intention may not have been secretly made by 
those on whose acts the orders of whole generations 
of Christian ministers have been dependent? — and 
(2) even granting this doctrine of intention, no de- 
fect of due intention should be imputed to the An- 
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glican prelates of any generation, since, according 
to theologians like Beliarmine, even an heretical min- 
ister's intention is sufficient as long as it is a general 
intention to do what Christ does or His true Church 
does, whatever this may be. But, it is replied, it 
is impossible not to recognize that the rninister’s 
intention is an essential element. Why, for instance, 
is there a valid consecration at Mass when the priest 
pronounces the words, ^'This is my Body’', but no 
valid consecration when he pronounces the same 
words in the presence of bread whilst reading from 
St. Matthew's Gospel in a community refectory? 
Still the Church trusts to the Providence of God to 
watch over all such defective intentions as are not 
externally manifested, and assumes that the minis- 
ter’s intention is correct in every serious adminis- 
tration of her own rites, even When he is — like Cran- 
mer, for instance— a person pf heterodox opinions. 
Where, however, a defective intention is manifested 
externally, she must deal with it, and that is what 
has happened in respect to the Anglican ordinations. 
The rite, as has been explained, was altered in Ed- 
ward Vi's time to give expression to a heterodox 
belief concerning the nature of Holy Orders, and 
was likewise adopted in this sense by the Elizabethan 
authorities. When, then, they proceeded to admin- 
ister it, the only reasonable interpretation of their 
action was that they conformed their intention to 
their rite, and hence that, from a Catholic point of 
view, their acts were invalid on a twofold ground: 
the defect of the form and the defect of the intention. 

6. In modern times the Anglican clergy often ap- 
eal, as confirmato^ of the above doctrinal and 
istorical considerations, or even as having an in- 
dependent value, to what may be called an experi- 
ential argument. It is all very well ”, they say, “ to 
bring forward these external arguments to discredit 
our orders. But we have an internal testimony 
which appeals to us more powerfully, namely our 
intimate consciousness of the spiritual benefit we 
experience when we make use of the sacraments of 
which our orders are the source to us. If they were 
invalid orders, how is it conceivable that God should 
so bless their use to those who have recourse to 
them?” This is an argument which no one has 
stated more forcibly than Cardinal Newman in the 
Third Lecture of his '^Anglican Difficulties”, where, 
too, the most searching answer to it may be found. 
Here it will be enough to say (1) that for those who 
bring it forward it proves too much, since Wesleyans 
and others could claim as much, and on the same 
grounds, for their own ordinances, which no one 
supposes to be dependent for their efficacy on the 
validity of an Apostolical succession; (2) that it con- 
founds the efficacy of a rite ex opere operato, or as 
an appointed channel of sacramental grace, and its 
efficacy ex opere operardis, or as a stimulus to the 
piety of well-disposed hearts; (3) that the rule of 
the Catholic Church is, while by no means under- 
valuing the evidential power of internal experience, 
to interpret this and detect its true bearing by ap- 
plying the test of her own divinely authenticated 
external teaching. 

The Bull of Leo JCIII. — From the foregoing ac- 
count it can readily be understood why the prac- 
tice of re-ordaining convert clergymen has subsisted. 
Anglicans, however, have always resented this prac- 
tice, and maintained that the Holy See could never 
have sanctioned it had the facts been properly pre- 
sented. In '1894 this contention was pressed upon 
the notice of some French ecclesiastics Iby some An- 
glican leaders who were discussing with them the 
prospects of corporate reunion. The result was that 
the French ecclesiastics brought the matter to the 
notice of Leo XIII, assuring him that this impres- 
sion prevailed among many well-disposed Anglicans, 
who felt that they were being unfairly treated. The 


Pope was moved by what he heard, and determined 
that he would have the whole question re-investi- 
gated thoroughly. Accordingly, he selected eight 
divines who had made a special study of the subject, 
and of whom four were known to be disposed to rec- 
ognize Anglican orders and four to be disposed to 
reject them. These he summoned to Rome and 
formed into a consultative commission under the 
presidency of Cardinal Mazzella. They were given 
access to all documents from the archives of the Vati- 
can and the Holy Office which would throw light 
upon the points at issue, and they were bidden to 
sift the evidence on either side with all possible 
fulness and care. After sessions which lasted six 
weeks, the Commission was dissolved, and the acta 
of its discussions were laid before a judicial com- 
mittee of cardinals. These, after a two months’ 
study, in a special meeting under the presidency of 
the Pope, decided by a unanimous vote that Angli- 
can orders were certainly invalid. After an interval 
for prayerful consideration of this vote, Leo XIII 
determined to adopt it and accordingly published 
his Bull ^'Apostolicae Curse” on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1896. In this Bull he begins by expressing his 
affectionate interest in the English people and his 
desire for their return to unity, and by; reciting the 
circumstances which had led to the issue of this 
solemn decision. He then calls attention to the 
action taken in the same matter by his predecessors. 
In the reign of Mary, when she and Cfardinal Pole 
were engaged in reconciling the kingdom, letters of 
direction were sent to the latter, which, as their 
text shows, required him to treat those who had re- 
ceived orders by a form other than “the accustomed 
form of the Church” — a phrase which, says Pope 
Leo, can only refer to the Edwardine Ordinal — as 
needing to be ordained or consecrated afresh. At 
that time, then, the Holy See judged the Anglican 
form to be insufficient, and that it persisted in this 
adverse judgment is manifest from tne fact that for 
more than three centuries it has sanctioned the 
practice of re-ordaining absolutely the holders of 
orders obtained througli this form; for “since in 
the Church it has always been a firm and established 
rule that the sacrament of Order otight not to be 
repeated, it never could have silently acquiesced in 
and tolerated such a custom”, had it deemed the 
Anglican form to be in any way sufficient. More- 
over, continues the Bull, the Holy See not only 
acquiesced in the practice, but on many occasions 
gave it renewed sanction by express judgments, to 
two of which, the second being that of J ohn Clement 
Gordon, it calls particular attention, repudiating in 
connexion with this latter the allegation that the 
rejection of Gordon's previous orders had been mo- 
tived by any other cause than the character of the 
Anglican rite (a copy of which was procured and 
examined by the judges), or even that in judging 
of the rite the essential point considered was the 
omission in it of any tradition of the instruments. 
This account of the practice of his predecessors 
forms the first part of the “Apostolicso Curas”, and 
in view of it Leo XIII observes that the question 
could not really be considered still open. He has 
wished, however, “to help men of good will by shew- 
ing them the greatest consideration and charity,” 
and he proceeds to expound the principles on which 
the Anglican Rite is judged by himself, as well as by 
his predecessors, to lack the conditions of validity. 
“In the examination”, he says, “of any rite for the 
effecting and administering of Sacraments, distinc- 
tion is rightly made between the part which is cer^ 
monial and that which is essential, usually called the 
'matter' and 'form'. All know that the Sacraments 
of the New Law, as sensible and efficient signs of 
invisible grace, ought both to signify the grace which 
they effect, and effect the grace which they signify. 
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Although the signification ought to be found in the 
whole essential rite, that is to say, in the 'matter’ 
and ‘form’, it still pertains chiefly to the 'form’; 
since the ‘matter’ is the part which is not deter- 
mined by itself, but which is determined by the 
‘form’. And this appears still more clearly in the 
Sacrament of Orders, the matter of which, in so far 
as we have to consider it in this case, is the impo- 
sition of hands, which indeed by itself signifies noth- 
ing definite, and is equally used for several orders 
and for confirmation. But the words which until 
recently were commonly held by Anglicans to con- 
stitute the proper form of priestly ordination — 
namely: ‘Receive the Holy Ghost ’—certainly do not 
in the least definitely express the sacred Order of 
Priesthood, or its grace and power, which is chiefly 
the power ‘of consecrating and of offering the true 
Body and Blood of the Lord’ (Council of Trent, 
Sess. XXIII, de Sacr. Ord., Can. 1) in that sacrifice 
which is ‘no nude commemoration of the sacrifice 
of the Cross’ {ibid., Sess. XXIII, de Sacr. Miss., 
Can. 3), . . . The same holds good of episcopal con- 
secration. For to the formula, ‘Receive the Holy 
Ghost’, not only were the words ‘for the office and 
work of a bishop’ etc., added at a later period, but 
even these, as we shall presently state, must be un- 
derstood in a sense different from that which they 
bear in the Catholic rite.” In this passage the Bull 
sanctions the principle that a sacramental rite must 
signify definitely what it is to effect, and that this 
definite signification must be in the essential “form”, 
or words in proximate connection with the “matter’^; 
also that, in the case of Holy Order, what must be 
definitely signified is, in the ordination of priests, 
the Order of the Priesthood or its grace pd power, 
and similarly in the consecration of bishops; the 
grace and power in each having reference to the ac- 
complishment of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
This principle accepted, it follows at once that the 
Anglican Ordinal, at least as it stood till 1662, lacks 
the essential conditions of sufficiency. But the Bull 
further examines how far the remainder of this Or- 
dinal, or the circumstances under which it came into 
being, can be held to determine the ambiguity of 
the ‘^essential form’\ And here it sanctions the 
judgment which the Catholic writers had already 
formed. “The history,” it says, “of that time is 
sufficiently eloquent as to the animus of the authors 
of the Ordinal against the Catholic Church; as to 
the abettors whom they associated with themselves 
from heterodox sects; and as to the end in view. . . . 
Under a pretext of returning to the primitive form, 
they corrupted the liturgical order in many ways to 
suit the errors of the Reformers. For this reason, 
in the whole Ordinal not only is there no clear men- 
tion of the sacrifice, but every trace of these things 
which had been in such prayers of the Catholic rite 
as they had not entirely rejected, was deliberately 
removed and struck out. In this way the native 
character — or spirit, as it is called — of the Ordinal 
clearly manifests itself. Hence, if, vitiated in its 
origin, it was wholly insufficient to confer order^ 
it was impossible that in the course of time it should 
become sufficient, since it remained always what it 
was (i. e. of vitiated origin). ... For once a new 
rite has been initiated, in which, as we have seen, 
the Sacrament of Orders is adulterated or denied, 
and from which all idea of consecration and sacrifice 
has been rejected, the formula, ‘Receive the Holy 
Spirit’ (the Spirit, namely, which is infused into the 
soul with the grace of the Sacrament) no longer holds 
good, and so the words 'for the oflB.ce and work of a 
riest or bishop’, and the like, no longer hold ^od, 
ut remain as words without the reality which Christ 
ins’tituted. Likewise in regard to the defect of in- 
tention, the Bull endorses the judgment adverse to 
Anglican ordination which Catholic writers had al- 


ways urged. “When anyone has rightly and seri- 
ously made use of the due ‘form’ and ‘matter’ 
requisite for effecting or conferring the sacrament, 
he is considered by that very fact to do what the 
Church does. On this principle rests the doctrine 
that a sacrament is truly conferred by the ministry 
of one who is a heretic or unbaptized, provided the 
Catholic rite be employed. On the other hand, if 
the rite be changed, with the manifest intention of 
introducing another rite not approved by the Church, 
and of rejecting what the Church does, and what, 
by the institution of Christ, belongs to the nature 
of a sacrament, then it is clear that not only is the 
necessary intention wanting to the sacrament, but 
that the intention is adverse to, and destructive of, 
the sacrament. ’ ^ 

These are the defects in the Anglican Succession, 
on the existence of which the Bull bases its decision. 
It will be noticed that they are of the most funda- 
mental kind, and are independent of any defects 
that may be thought to arise out of the omission 
in the Ordinal of a tradition of the instruments, or 
of the doubt about Barlow’s consecration. To ex- 
amine into the nature and bearing of the latter when 
a sufficient basis for a certain conclusion had been ' 
supplied by the former would have been a super- 
fluous task, and for the same reason it is unlikely 
that even for the private inquirer these other con- 
siderations will retain in the future the interest they 
had in the past. At the same time the Bull has in 
no way pronounced them to be frivolous or un- 
founded, as has been suggested. It remains to give 
the formal definition of the Bullj which is in the 
following terms: “Wherefore, strictly adhering in 
this matter to the decrees of the Pontiffs Cur Pre- 
decessors, and confirming them most fully, and, as 
it were, renewing them by Our authority, of Our 
own motion and certain knowledge We pronounce 
and declare that ordinations carried out according 
to the Anglican rite have been and are absolutely 
null and void.” 

The publication of the “Apostolicse Curse” caused, 
as was to be expected, much excitement in England; 
nor did the Anglican party, for whose sake it w;as 
intended, show any disposition to accept either its 
arguments or its decision. It was deemed, however, 
to have created a crisis sufficiently serious to re- 
quire that it should be met by some formal reply. 
Accordingly, in the early part of 1897 there ap- 
peared, in both a Latin and an English edition, an 
“Answer of the Archbishops of England to the Apos- 
tolic Letter of Pope Leo XIII on English Ordina- 
tions”, which was “addressed to the whole body of 
Bishops of the Catholic Church”. This answer, 
which came to be known by its Latin name of the 
“Responsio”, is a distinctly Low-Church document, 
of which the leading contention is that the Pope 
has misjudged the Anglican Ordinal through failure 
to recognize the right of national Churches to re- 
form and revise their own formulas, and by apply- 
ing to this Ordinal a false and untrustworthy rule. 
The true rule to which an ordinal should be con- 
formed, it urges, is the rule of Holy Scripture, and 
it is in this rule that the Reformers sought their 
guidance. They found an enormous accretion of 
sacerdotalist ideas embodied in the words and cere- 
monies of the older Ordinal, whereas, in the New 
Testament, the sacerdotalist conception of the Chris- 
tian ministry was altogether absent. And, on the 
other hand, they found that the aspects of the 
Christian ministry on which Our Lord and His Apos- 
tles had laid the most stress— those, namely which 
concerned the pastor’s duty to go forth in His Mas- 
ter’s name as His steward, His watchman, His 
messenger, to tend the sheep, and, if need be, lav 
down his life for their sakes, to preach the word, 
to convert sinners, to remit offences in the Church,. 
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to render mutual services to one another, and much 
else of the same kind — were very insufficiently set 
forth in the Pontifical. Accordingly, in drawing^ up 
their new rite, they endeavoured as far as possible 
to eliminate the former element and give prominence 
to the latter, while in their '‘forms they assigned 
to the priesthood the words which, according to the 
New Testament, Our Lord used in promoting His 
Apostles to this office, and to the episcopate the 
words of St. Paul which “were believed to refer to 
the consecration of St. Timothy to be Bishop of 
Ephesus Nor, in following precedents so lofty, 
could they reasonably be charged with having en- 
dangered the efficacy of their rite. This is in brief 
the defensive argument of the “Resppnsio’^ But 
it also charges the Pope with having, in his zeal to 
condemn the orders of the Anglican Church, over- 
looked the contradictions in which he was involving 
the position of his own Church. In condemning the 
Anglican “forms” as wanting in definite significa- 
tion, he condemned, by implication, the orders of 
his own Church, since the Roman Pontifical in its 
pre-medieval text was not a whit more definite than 
the Elizabethan Anglican; and in attaching the sac- 
ramental virtue to the imposition^ of hands and the 
connected words he was condemning by implication 
his predecessor, Eugenius IV, who attached that 
virtue to the tradition of instruments and the words 
connected therewith, not even making mention of 
imposition of hands among the requisites. One 
thing was made clear by the “R-esponsio”, and by 
the other criticisms of the “Apostolicae Curse” which 
poured forth from the Anglican press, namely, that 
the character of the Bull and its arguments had been 
greatly misapprehended. Hence, Cardinal Vaughan 
and the English Catholic Bishops, in the earlv part 
of 1898, published a “Vindication of the Bull ^Apos- 
tolicae Curse, ' in reply to a letter addressed to them 
by the Anglican Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York.” In this “Vindication,” after some prelimi- 
nary observations on the extrinsic reasons which the 
Bull had given for its decision, attention is called 
to the false standpoint from which the two Arch- 
bishops had judged the arguments of the Bull In 
their “Responsio” they are mainly occupied with 
challenging the soundness of the principles on which 
the papal decision had been based. They urge that 
it rests on a false and unscriptural conception of the 
priesthood, and that, if for this the more scriptural 
conception expounded by themselves had been sub- 
stituted, the decision must have been different. But 
this, the “Vindication” points out, is ignoratio eleiv- 
chi. Of course the Pope considers that the Catholic 
conception of the priesthood is in conformity with 
Scripture; but that was not the question under con- 
sideration. The Anglican grievance was that those 
of their clergy who came over to us were re-ordained; 
and to complain of this was to contend that even 
on our principles their orders ought to be recognized; 
while no doubt the particular section of the Angli- 
can communion which took most to heart this prac- 
tice of re-ordination was in substantial agreement 
with us as to our conception of the priesthood. 
Hence the Holy See, in examining the question, 
necessarily assumed the validity of its own principles, 
and inquired only if they had been duly applied. 
The “Vindication”, however, to facilitate the under- 
standing of the Pope’s reasons, sets itself to expand, 
explain, and vindicate by reference to the facts 
those points which the Bull, after the manner of 
legal documents, gives only in a highly condensed 
form. It is not necessary here to epitomize the 
“Vindication”, but mention may be made of its 
study of the opinions in regard to the Eucharistic 
Presence, the Mass, and the priesthood of Cranmer 
and his associates, as likewise of the opinions on the 
same subjects expressed by a series of Anglican di- 


vines during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which showed that the tradition initiated by Cran- 
mer persisted. 

The Authority of “Apostolic^ Cur^”. — The 
question has been raised whether the pronouncement 
of the Bull “ Apostolicae Curse ” is or is not to be taken 
as an infallible utterance of the Holy See. But even 
if it were not it would not follow that it can be dis- 
regarded, and its eventual withdrawal confidently 
anticipated. What may be safely assumed is that 
it fixes the belief and practice of the Catholic Church 
irrevocably. This at least Leo XIII must have 
meant to signify when in his letter to Cardinal 
Richard, of 5 November, 1896, he declared that his 
“intention had been to pass a final judgment and 
settle (the question) forever” (absolute judicare et 
pmitus dirimer e), and that “Catholics were bound 
to receive (the judgment) with the fullest obedience 
as perpetuo firmam, ratam, irrevocabilem” . Still, 
as a matter of speculative interest, it may be asked 
whether the definition is strictly infallible, and the 
answer may be stated shortly thus. It belongs to a 
class of ex cathedrd utterances^ for which infallibility 
is claimed on the ground, not indeed, of the terms of 
the Vatican definition, but of the constant practice 
of the Holy See, the consentient teaching of the theo- 
logians, as well as of the clearest deductions from 
the principles of faith. To understand what is meant 
it is necessary to bear in mind the distinction between 
a dogma and a dogmatic fact, the former being a 
doctrine of revelation, the latter a fact so intimately 
connected with a revealed doctrine that it would be 
impossible without inconsistency to assert the former 
and deny the latter. It may bo urged that the 
Vatican Council merely defined that the Pope when 
speaking ex cathedrd has “that infallibility which 
the divine Redeemer wished 11 is Church to have in 
defining doctrine of faith and morals”, without 

g ang on to define the range of infallibility which 
ur Lord wished His Church to have. Bvit it must 
be remembered (1) that the Vatican Council, had 
it not been forced to suspend its sittings by the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian war, intended to sup- 
lement this first definition by others which would 
ave gone into details in regard to the object of in- 
fallibility; (2) that to suppose that Church authority 
can define a doctrine to bo true, but cannot decide 
whether it is contained in or denied by any particular 
writing — such as an ordination rite — is to suppose 
that the power of defining doctrine is largely nuga- 
tory; and (3) that since the time of Jansenius there 
has been a practical consensus theologorum in holding 
that infallioility does extend to dogmatic facts, a 
judgment which would undoubtedly bring this Bull 
within the category of infallible utterances. 

Most of the leafiinff works on Anglican. Orders have been 
jaientioned in the body of this article, but of recent date there 
are also the following: On the Catholic aide, Baenks, The 
Pope and the Ordinal (1898), a convenient collection of the 
documents concerned: Eaynal, Ordinal of Edward VI (1870); 
Motes, articles in Tablet (February-May and September- 
Lecember, 1895; and February-July, 1897); Sydney F. 
Smith, Reasona for rejecting Anglican Orders (London, 1896); 
Segha, Breves Animadveraiones in Reaponsipnem Archiepie- 
coporum Artglicanorurny ad LtUeras Apoatolicas Leonia PP. 
Xllly '^Apoatolicoe Curoe^* (1897); Brandi, La Condanna delle 
Ordvnatnoni Anglicane^ in La Civilth Cattolica^ Scr. 16, VIII 
(tr. in Am. Ecc. Rev,^ XVI, 1897). On the Anglican side, 
Denny and Lacey, De Hierarchid Anglicand (1895), written 
with the object of laying the Anglican case before continental 
students; and the Church Historical Society's Treatise on 
the Bull **Apoatolicoe Curas** (1898). 

Sydney F. Smith. 

Anglicanism. — A term used to denote the reli- 
^ous belief and position of members of the Estab- 
lished Church of Endand, and of the communicat- 
ing churches in the British possessions, the United 
States, and elsewhere. It includes those wlio have ac- 
cepted the work of the English Reformation as em- 
bodied in the Church of England or in the offshoot 
Churches which in other countries have adhered, at 
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least substantially, to its doctrines, its organization, 
and its liturgy. Apart from minor or missionary 
settlements, the area in which Anglicanism is to 
be found corresponds roughly with those portions 
of the globe which are, or were formerly, under the 
British flag. The number of Catholics in the world 
is said to exceed 230,000,000 (estimates by M. 
Fournier de Flaix; see The American Statistical 
Association Quarterly for March, 1892). The number 
belonging to the Greek and Eastern Churches is 
about 100,000,000. The number of Anglicans in all 
countries is something less than 25,000,000. Thus 
the relative proportion of those three Christian bodies 
which are sometimes grouped as being Episcopalian 
in constitution may be fairly stated by the three 
figures, 23, 10, 2^. The growth of Anglicanism has 
followed mainly upon the expansion of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Its area may be said to include, besides 
the three nucleal countries (England, Ireland, Scot- 
land), six others, namely: the United States, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India. 
But the bulk of its membership, in fact more than 
two-thirds, is to be found in England. In all the 
other countries of its area it is in a minority of the 
Christian population. In five of them — Ireland, Scot- 
land, the United States, Canada, and India — its num- 
bers are considerably exceeded by those of the 
Catholic Church. Its foreign missions are very gen- 
erously supported, and have extended their activity 
far into the heathen countries. The following table 
is compiled from comparatively recent statistics. 
The numbers given are of members, except when it 
is stated to be of communicants. The ratio of 
communicants to members may be anything between 
1 in 3 and 1 in 8. 


Country 

Total Christian 
Population 

Number of Anglicans 

England 

32,526,075 

Between 13 and 17 millions 
or 2,223,207 communicants 

Ireland 

4,458,775 

581,089 

Scotland 

4,472,103 

134,155 (Epis. Ch. of 
Scotland — Y ear Book, 

1906) 

United States 

76,303,387 

823,066 communicants 

Canada 

5,371,051 

680,346 

Australia 

3,774,282 

1,256,673 

New Zealand 

772,719 

315,263 

South Africa 

1,135,735 

Under 300,000 or 48,487 
communicants 

India 

2,923,241 

453,462 


The foregoing statistics concerning the Christian 
population of England and her dependencies are, 
with the exception of Australia and New Zealand, 
taken from the Census, 1901 (British Empire Of- 
ficial Year Book, which is also to be consulted for 
the Anglican population of Ireland, Canada, New 
Zealand, and India). The figures for the Christian 
populations of Australia, in 1901, and New Zealand 
are given respectively in Whitaker’s Almanac”, 
1906, which includes 6,851 aborigines, and the 
“New Zealand Year Book”, 1904, which excludes 
the Maoris. The Christian population of the United 
States is based on the Abstract of the Twelfth Cen- 
sus, and that of South Africa on the European 
population, 1904, as contained in “Whitaker’s Al- 
manac”, 1906. For several decades there has been 
no return of religious denominations in the British 
Government Census. The Church of England is p<^ 
ularly estimated to include about 17,000,000. Its 
official “Year Book” (1906), which is also the au- 
thority for the number of communicants in the United 
States and South Africa, gives the number of com- 
municants in England as 2,223,207. This multiplied 
by 6 would give a membership of 13,339,242. The 
same authority gives the number of baptisms as 615,- 
621. This, upon the usual multiple of 22 J, would 
give a membership of 13,860,000. The number be- 
I.— 32 


longing to the Church of England would thus seem 
to be between thirteen and seventeen millions. For 
the number of Anglicans in Australia in 1901, refer 
again to “Whitaker’s Almanac”, 1906. 

Bbliefs. — To form a general idea of Anglicanism 
as a religious system, it will be convenient to sketch 
it in rough outline as it exists in the Established 
Church of England, bearing in mind that there are 
differences of detail, mainly in liturgy and church- 
government, to be found in the other portions of the 
Anglican communion. The members of the Church 
of England are professed Christians, and claim to be 
baptized members of the Church of Christ. They 
accept the Scriptures as contained in the Authorized 
Version, as the Word of God. They hold the Scrip- 
tures to be the sole and supreme rule of faith, in the 
sense that the Scriptures contain all things necessary 
to salvation and that nothing can be required of 
anyone as an article of faith which is not contained 
therein, and cannot be proved thereby. They accept 
the Book of Common Prayer as the practical rule of 
their belief and worship, and in it they use as stan- 
dards of doctrine the three Creeds — the Apostles’, the 
Nicene, and the Athanasian. They believe in two 
sacraments of the Gospel, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, as generally necessary to salvation. They 
claim to have Apostolic succession and a validly 
ordained ministry, and only persons whom they be- 
lieve to be thus ordained are allowed to minister in 
their churches. They believe that the Church of 
England is a true and reformed part, or branch, or 
pair of provinces, of the Catholic Church of Christ. 
They maintain tlxat the Church of England is free 
from all foreign jurisdiction. They recognize the 
King as Supreme Governor of the Church and ac- 
knowledge that to him “appertains the government 
of all estates whether civil or ecclesiastical, in all 
causes.” The clergy, before being appointed to a 
benefice or licensed to preach, subscribe and declare 
that they “assent to the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
to the Book of Common Prayer, and of Ordering of 
Bishops, priests, and deacons, and believe the doc- 
trine of the Church of England as therein set forth 
to be agreeable to the Word of God”. One of the 
Articles (XXV) thus subscribed approves the First 
and Second Book of Homilies as containing “ a godly 
and wholesome doctrine necessary for these times 
'and adjudges them to be read in churches “dili- 
gently and distinctly”. To these general character- 
istics we may add by way of corrective that while 
the Bible is accepted much latitude is allowed as to 
the nature and extent of its inspiration; that the 
Eucharistic teaching of the Prayer Book is subject 
to various and opposed interpretations; that Apos- 
tolic succession is claimed by many to be beneficial, 
but not essential, to the nature of the Church; that 
the Apostles’ Creed is the oiily one to which assent 
can be required from the laity, and the Articles of 
Relimon are held to be binding only on the licensed 
andbeneficed clergy. 

Chief Government. — Inside these outlines, which 
are necessarily vague, the constitution of the Church 
of England has been largely determined by the events 
which attended its settlement under the Tudors. 
Before the breach with Borne under Henry VIII 
there was absolutely no doctrinal difference between 
the faith of Englishmen and the rest of Catholic 
Christendom, and “Anglicanism”, as connoting a 
separate or independent religious system, was un- 
known. The name Ecclesia Anglicana, or English 
Church, was of course employed, but always in the 
Catholic and Papal use of the term as signifying that 
part or region of the one Catholic Church under the 
jurisdiction of the Pope which was situated in Eng- 
land, and precisely in the same way as the Church 
in Scotland was called the Bcdesia Scotticana. 
the Church in France, the Ecclesia Gallicana, and 
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the Church in Spain the Ecclesia Hispanica, That 
such national or regional appellations were a part of 
the style of the Roman Curia itself, and that they 
in no sense could have implied any indication of in- 
dependence of Rome, is sufficiently well known to 
all who are familiar with pre-Reformation records. 
Pope Honorius III, in 1218, in his Bull to King Alex- 
ander speaks of the Scottish Church (Ecclesia Scot- 
t%cana) as “being immediately subject to the Apos- 
tolic See"' (Papal Letters I, 60), and the abbots and 
priors of England in their letter to Innocent IV, in 
1246, declared that the English Church (Ecclesia 
Anglicana) is “a special member of the Most Holy 
Church of Rome^’ [Matthew Paris (Rolls Series), IV, 
531]. In 1413 Archbishop Arundel, with the assent 
of Convocation, affirmed against the Lollards the 
faith of the English Church in a number of test 
articles, including the Divine institution of the Pa- 
pacy and the duty of all Christians to render obe- 
dience to it (Wilkins, Concilia, III, 355). In 1521, 
only thirteen years before the breach, John Clerk, 
the English Ambassador at Rome, was able to assure 
the Pope in full consistory that England was second 
to no country in Christendom, “not even to Rome 
itself^’, in the “service of God: and of the Christian 
Faith, and in the obedience due to the Most Holy 
Roman Church” (Clerk’s oration, ed. Jerome Em- 
ser). The first point of severance was clearly one 
of Erastianism. When news of the papal decision 
against the divorce reached England, Henry VIII 
gave his assent to four anti-papal statutes passed 
in Parliament in the ^ring of 1534, and in November 
the statute of the Royal Suprema^ declared the 
King to be Supreme Head of the English Church 
(without the limiting clause of 1532), and an oath 
was prescribed, affirming the Pope to have no juris- 
diction in the realm of England. The actual ministry 
of preaching and of the sacraments was left to the 
cleigy. but all the powers of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion were claimed by the sovereign. The Act of 
Supremacy required that the King, as Supreme Head 
of the Church, “shall have full power and authority 
from time to time to visit, repress, redress, reform, 
order, correct, restrain, and amend all such errors, 
heresies, abuses, offences, contempts, enormities 
whatsoever they be which by any manner, spiritual 
authority or jurisdiction ought or may be lawfully 
reformed” (26 Henry VIII, i). The bishops were 
made to sue out their faculties from the King, and, 
that the meaning of this humiliation should be un- 
mistakable, the very form of the license granted 
them affirmed the plain Erastian principle that the 
Crown was the source of their jurisdiction, “seeing 
that all authority of jurisdiction, and indeed juris- 
diction of all kinds, both that which is called eccle- 
siastical and that which is secular, is originally de- 
rived from the royal power, as from the Supreme 
Head and foundation, and source of magistracy 
within our Kingdom” (Wilkins, Concilia, III, 799). 
The bishops and clergy in convocation were forbid- 
den to make canons except when the King, by his 
“Letters of Business”, gave them permission to do 
so, and even then the canons so made were to have 
effect only when approved by the King. Another 
statute secured to the Crown the absolute control 
in the appointment of bishops. The chapters were 
bound under penalties of Prcemunire to elect the 
person named by the King and no other, and the 
Archbishop was bound under the same shameful 
penalties to consecrate the person so named within 
twenty days after receipt of the King’s writ (Sig- 
niftcavit) commanding him to do so. This enact- 
ment, which an Anglican bishop in recent times has 
aptly described as “the Magna Charta of tyranny”, 
remains in force to the present day. Within the 
last few years the Law Courts have ruled that no 
opposition to the episcopal confirmation of a person 


nominated by the Crown can be allowed. Thus the 
chief note of the Henrician settlement is the fact 
that Anglicanism was founded in the acceptance of 
the Royal, and the rejection of the Papal Suprem- 
acy, and was placed upon a decidedly Erastian basis. 
When the Act of Royal Supremacy, which had been 
repealed by Queen Mary, was revived by Elizabeth, 
it suffered a modification in the sense that the Sov- 
ereign was styled “Supreme Governor” instead of 
“Supreme Head”. In a subsequent “Admonition”, 
Elizabeth issued an interpretation of the Royal Su- 
premacy, to the effect that she laid claim “to no 
power of ministry of divine offices in the Church”. 
At the same time she reasserted in full the claim 
made by Henry VIII as to the authority of the 
Crown in matters ecclesiastical, and the great re- 
ligious changes made after her accession were carried 
out and enforced in a royal visitation commissioned 
by the royal authority. In 1628, Charles I, in a 
Royal Declaration prefixed to the Articles, stated 
that it belonged to the kingly office “to conserve 
and maintain the Church committed to our charge, 
in unity of religion and the bond of peace”, and de- 
creed that differences arising as to the external policy 
of the Church were to be settled in Convocation, but 
its ordinances wpe to be submitted to the Crown 
for approval, which would be given to them if they 
were not contrary to the laws of the land. Arch- 
bishop Laud, in 1640, had a series of canons drawn 
up in Convocation and duly published, but this at- 
tempt at spiritual independence was speedily sup- 
pressed. The indignation of Parliament was so great 
that he himself be^ed leave to withdraw them, and 
the House of Commons passed a resolution unani- 
mously declaring that “the Clergy in Convocation 
assembled has no power to make any canons or con- 
stitutions whatsoever in matters of doctrine, disci- 
pline or otherwise to bind the Clergy and laity of 
the land without the common consent in Parlia- 
ment” (Resolution, 16 December, 1040). The effect 
of the legislation under Henry VIII, revived by 
Elizabeth, and confirmed in subsequent reigns, has 
been, as Lord Campbell pointed out in his famous 
Gorham judgment ^ in April, 1850, to locate in the 
Crown all that decisive jurisdiction which before the 
Reformation had been exercised by the Pope. Until 
the year 1833, the Crown exercised this supreme 
jurisdiction through a special body called the Court 
of Delegates. Its members were appointed under 
the Great Seal, and consisted of lay judges, with 
whom might be associated a number of bishops or 
clergymen. In 1833 this Court was abolished, and 
its powers were transferred to the King in Council. 
Hence matters which come under its purview are 
now decided by the King upon the advice of that 
part of the Privy Council which is known as the 
Judicial Committee. The statute (2 and 3 Wil- 
liam IV, xcii) expressly states that its decisions are 
final, and are not subject to any commission of re- 
view. It must be observed that this tribunal does 
not profess theoretically to decide articles of faith, 
or to pronounce upon the abstract orthodoxy or 
heterodoxy of opinions. “Its duty extends only to 
the consideration of that which is by law established 
to be the doctrine of the Church of England, upon 
the due and legal construction of her Articles and 
formularies” (Gorham decision, March, 1850). But 
upon this ground the Crown decided that the views 
of Mr. Gorham, whose notorious rejection of the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration had shocked his 
bishop and scandalized the Tractarians, were “not 
contrary or repugnant to the declared doctrine of 
the Church of England as by law established”. Nu- 
merous protests and appeals were nxade by High 
Churchmen, but all attempts to reverse the decision 
were unavailing, and Mr. Gorham duly received in- 
stitution to the benefice which his bishop had refused 
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him. In like manner, in 1849, when vehement op- 
position was made to the appointment of Dr. Hamp- 
den to the See of Hereford, the Prime Minister of 
the day insisted on the right of the Crown, and the 
Vicar-General of the Archbishop ruled that no ex- 
ception could be suffered against one whom the 
Crown had duly nominated, and the Court of Queen^s 
Bench sustained his ruling. Thus, whatever views 
or aspirations have been held theoretically by Angli- 
can divines on the spiritual authority of the Anglican 
Church, the Royal Supremacy remains an effective 
reality, and the Crown, supported by Parliament 
and the Law Courts, both as to the doctrines which 
may be taught, and the persons who shall be put in 
office to teach them, has possession of the practical 
and substantial control. It is the characteristic of 
the Anglican Reformation that the supreme and far- 
reaching regulative jurisdiction which was exercised 
by the Holy See was, after the severance from 
Rome, taken over, to all intents and purposes, by 
the Crown, and was never effectively entrusted to 
the An^ican Spiritualty, either to the Primate, or 
to the Episcopate, or even to Convocation. As a 
result, there is to this day the lack of a living Church 
Spiritual Authority which has been to the Anglican 
Church a constant source of weakness, humiliation, 
and disorder. In 1904 a royal commission was 
appointed to investigate the complaints ajgainst eccle- 
siastical discipline, and in July, 1906, it issued its 
report, in which it points out that at no time in the 
past have the laws of public worship been uniformly 
observed, and recommends the formation of a Court 
which while exercising the Royal Jurisdiction, would 
be bound to accept the episcopate on questions of 
doctrine or ritual. This, if granted, would be the 
first step towards the partial emancipation of the 
Spiritualty from the thraldom of the civil power, in 
which it has been held for more than three centuries. 
It will be observed that Anglicanism as a religious 
system is set)arable from the doctrine of Royal Su- 
remacy, which is an outcome of its union with the 
tate, and of the circumstances of the English Re- 
formation. In countries outside of England and 
Wales Anglican Churches exist, and, it is said, all the 
more prosperously from being untrammelled by the 
State connection. But even in those countries the 
decisive voice in the government of the Anglican 
Church is not entrusted to the Episcopate alone, and 
in some of them the lay power in the synods has 
made itself felt, and has shown that it can be as 
really a master as any Tudor sovereign invested with 
royal supremacy. The supremacy of the Spiritualty 
in the domain of doctrine, as the sole guarantee of 
true religious liberty, is still lacking in the Anglican 
system, and the problem of supplying it remains un- 
solved, if not insoluble. 

Doctrinal and Liturgical Formularies. — ^T he 
doctrinal position of the Anglican Church, in like 
manner, can only be adequately studied in its history, 
which divides itself into a number of stages or periods. 
The first, or Henrician, period (1534-47) includes the 
breach with Rome, the setting up of an independent 
national church, and the transfer of the simreme 
Church authority from the Papacy to the Crown. 
The Edwardian (1547-53) and Elizabethan (1558- 
1603) periods carried the work of separation much 
further. Both accepted the Henrician basis of re- 
jection of the Papacy and erection of the Royal Su- 
premacy, but built upon it the admission of. the 
doctrinal and liturgical changes which make up 
mainly the Anglican Reformation, and brought the 
nation within the great Protestant movement of the 
sixteenth century. Although the policy of Henry 
VIII, after the breach with Rome, was ostensibly 
conservative, and his ideal seemed to be the main- 
tenance of a Catholic Church in England, minus the 
Pope, it is incontestable that in other ways his 


action was in fatal contradiction to his professions. 
By raising to power, and by maintaining in positions 
of unique influence, his three great agents, Thomas 
Cromwell, Thomas Cranmer, and Edward Seymour, 
all of whom were always, and as openly as they dared, 
in sympathy with the Reformation, Henry VIII, 
whether by intention or by the indifference of his 
latter days, undoubtedly prepared the way and 
opened the gates to the Protestantism which came 
in under Edward and Elizabeth. In 1535 he sent 
agents to negotiate an agreement with the Reformers 
in Germany, and in 1537 he was led by Cromwell, 
in connivance with Cranmer, into further negotia- 
tions with the Protestant princes assembled at Smal- 
kald. He wrote to Melanchthou to congratulate him 
on the work which he had done for religion, and 
invited him to England. Melanchthon was unable to 
come, but in 1538 three German divines, Burkhardt, 
Boyneburg, and Myconius, were sent to London, 
where they remained some months, and held con- 
ferences with a deputed number of the Anglican 
bishops and clergy. The Germans presented as a 
basis of agreement a number of Articles based on 
the Lutheran Confession of Augsburg. On the doc- 
trinal part of these Articles, the first thirteen, both 
parties came to an agreement (Letter of Myconius 
to Cromwell, 8 September, 1538). On the second 
part, the ''Abuses’^ (viz., private Masses, celibacy 
of the Clergy, invocation of Saints) the Ring would 
not give way, and finally dissolved the conference. 
Although the negotiations thus formally came to an 
end, the Thirteen Articles on which agreement with 
the Germans had been made were kept by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and afterwards by Archbishop 
Parker, and were used as test articles to which the 
preachers whom they licensed were required to sub- 
scribe. Eventually they became the nucleus of the 
Articles of Religion which were authorized under 
Edward VI and Elizabeth. Hence the almost verbal 
correspondence between these Articles and the Lu- 
theran Confession of Augsburg, from which they were 
originally taken. By the death of Henry VIII (27 
January, 1547) the main obstacle to the reforming 
influence was removed. With the accession of Ed- 
ward VI, who had been brought up in the reformed 
faith, with Seymour, also a Protestant, omnipotent 
in the Council, and Cranmer, now able to show his 
hand and work his will, the party of the Reformation 
became possessed of all the resources of national 
power, and during the five years of the reign (1547- 
53) remained triumphantly in the ascendant. This 
period witnessed the introduction of the great doc- 
trinal and liturgical changes. One of the cardinal 
principles of the Reformation which the German 
delegates had brought over in 1538 was that ^‘the 
Mass is nothing but a Communion or synaxis’^ (Tun- 
stairs Summary, M. S. Cleop. E. V., 209), Cranmer 
vehemently upneld this conception of the Eucharist. 
One of the first Acts under Edward VI was the in- 
troduction of a new English Communion Service, 
which was to be inserted at the end of the Mass, and 
which required Communion to be given under both 
kinds. This was soon after followed by a Book of 
Common Prayer, with a Communion Service entirely 
taking the place of the Latin Mass. Cranmer was 
the chief author of this book. Whether it ever re- 
ceived the assent of Convocation has been ques- 
tioned, but it was approved by Parliament in 1549. 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, in opposing Cran- 
mer's denial of the Real Presence and of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, argued that even certain passa^s in the 
new Prayer Book implied the acceptance of these doc- 
trines; whereupon Cranmer and his fellow-reformers 
drew up a new Prayer Book, still more Protestant in 
tone and character. In it the order of the parts of 
the Communion Service was considerably altered, and 
the passages used by Gardiner as apparently favour- 
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ing the Catholic doctrine were studiously eliminated, 
or so changed as to preclude in future any such 
interpretation, and all allusion to Altar or Sacrifice 
was carefully omitted (Gasquet and Bishop, Ed- 
ward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, 289). 
In 1552, this, the second Prayer Book of Edward VI, 
was authorized by Parliament. A new Ordinal or 
Order for making bishops, priests, and deacons was 
compiled, from which in like manner all mention of 
the sacrificial office of the priesthood was rigorously 
excluded. It was approved by Parliament in 1552. 
In 1551, Q^uite in harmony with this liturgical re- 
form, an Order in Council issued to Bishop Ridley 
required the altars to be torn down, and movable 
tables substituted, while a statement of reasons was 
to be made to the people explanatory of the change, 
namely, “that the form of a table may more move 
and turn the simple from the old superstition of the 
Mass and to the right use of the Lord’s Supper”. 
By Royal Proclamations and episcopal visitations, 
a multitude of Catholic practices and sacramentals, 
such as lights, incense, holy water, and palms, were 
suppressed. These reforms, proceeding tentatiyely 
but rapidly, were initiated and carried out mainly 
by Cranmer and his set, and they reflected his beliefs 
and those of his fellow-reformers. ^ In 1553, a royal 
decree was issued requiring the bishops and cler^ 
to subscribe forty-two Articles of Religion which 
embodied in great part what had been contained in 
the Thirteen Articles agreed upon with the Germans. 
The article on the Eucharist had been significantly 
changed to agree, as Hooper attests, with the teach- 
ings of the Swiss reformer, Bullinger. In November, 
1558, Queen Elizabeth succeeded Queen Mary, and 
immediately proceeded to restore the work of 
Henry VIII and Edward VI. The new settlement 
of religion was based, not on the First Prayer Book 
of 1549, but on the more Protestant one of 1552. 
The latter was adopted with a few slight modifica- 
tions, and it remains for the most part substantially 
unchanged to the present day. The statement that 
Pius IV offered to approve the Prayer Book is de- 
void of all historical foundation. It has not a vestige 
of contemporary evidence to support it. Camden, 
the earliest Anglican historian who mentions it, says: 
“I never could find it in any writing, and I do not 
believe any writing of it to exist. To gossip with 
the mob is unworthy of any historian” (History, 59). 
Fuller, another Anglican historian, describes it as 
the mere conjecture “of those who love to feign 
what they cannot find”. In 1563 the Edwardian 
Articles were revised in Convocation under Arch- 
bishop Parker. Some were added, others altered or 
dropped, and the number was reduced to Thirty- 
eight. In 1571, the XXIXth Article, despite the 
opposition of Bishop Guest, was inserted, to the 
effect that the wicked do not eat the Body of Christ. 
The Articles, thus increased to Thirty-nine, were rati- 
fied by the Queen, and the bishops and clergy were 
required to assent and subscribe thereto. During 
the whole of Elizabeth’s long reign, the prevailing 
tone of Anglican teaching and literature was de- 
cidedly Genevan and Calvinistic (Dr. Prothero, Eng- 
lish Hist. Rev., October, 1886). In 1662 a reaction 
set in against Puritanism, and the Prayer Book, which 
had been suppressed during the Commonwealth, 
was brought back and subjected to revision in Con- 
vocation and Parliament. The amendments made 
were numerous, but those of doctrinal significance 
are coniparatively few, and of a kind to emphasize 
the Episcopal character of Anglicanism ,fs against 
Presbyterianism. The most notable were rmnser- 
tion , with altered wording, of the Black Rubric (omitted 
by Elizabeth) and the introduction in the form of 
the words, “for the office of a Bishop” and “for the 
office of a Priest”, in the Service of Ordination. 
The historic meaning and doctrinal significance of the 


Anglican formularies can only be determined by the 
candid and competent examination of the evidence 
as a whole, first, by the study of the plain meaning 
of the text; secondly, by the study of the historical 
setting and the circumstances in which they were 
framed and authorized; thirdly, by the known be- 
liefs of their chief authors and of those by whom 
they were accepted; fourthly, by comparison with 
the Catholic pre-Reformation formularies which they 
supplanted; fifthly, by the study of their sources 
and the exact value of their doctrinal terminology 
as found in the controversies of the time; sixthly — 
if the examination is not to be hopelessly narrow — 
by the study of the general Reformation in Europe, 
of which the English Reformation, albeit with local 
and national characteristics, was both a part and a 
result. Here it is only possible to state the conclu- 
sions arising from such an inquiry in briefest out- 
line. 

Connexion with the Parent Movement of 
Reformation. — There can be no doubt that the 
English Reformation is substantially a part of the 
great Protestant Reformation upheaval of the six- 
teenth century, and that its doctrine, liturgy, and 
chief promoters were to a very considerable extent 
derived from, and influenced by, the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic movements on the Continent. There was 
first of all the living or personal connection. The 
great English Reformers who took the leading part 
in the work of the Reformation in Epigland — Cran- 
mer, Barlow, Hooper, Parker, Grindal, Scory, May, 
Cox, Coverdale, and many others — were men who 
lived and laboured amongst the Protestants of the 
Continent, and remained in constant and cordial 
touch and communication with them. (See Original 
Letters of the Reformation.) Reciprocally, conti- 
nental reformers, like Peter Martyr and Martin 
Bucer, were welcomed to England and made pro- 
fessors of Divinity at the universities. Others, like 
John k Lasco, and Paul Fagiiis, became the friends 
and guests of Cranmer. A second bond was the 
adoption of the same essential doctrines. The great 
principles and tenets set forth in the works of Luther, 
Melanchthon, and Calvin, or Zwingli, are reproduced 
with or without modifications, but substantially, and 
often almost verbatim in the literature of the Eng- 
lish Reformation. The chief doctrines which are 
essentially and specifically characteristic of the Prot- 
estant Reformation as a whole are the following nine: 
rejection of the P^acy, denial of Church Infallibility; 
Justification by Faith only; supremacy and suffi- 
ciency of Scripture as Rule of Faith; the triple Eu- 
charistic tenet [viz. (a) that the Eucharist is a 
Communion or Sacrament, and not a Mass or Sac- 
rifice, save in the sense of praise or commemoration; 
(6) the denial of Transubstantiation and worship of 
the Host; (c) the denial of the sacrificial office of the 

B 'hood and the propitiatoiy character of the 
; the non-necessity of auricular Confession; the 
rejection of the invocation of the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints; the rejection of Purgatory and omis- 
sion of prayers for the dead; the rejection of the 
doctrine of Indulgences. To these may be added 
three disciplinary characteristics which are founded 
on doctrine: the giving of Communion in both kinds; 
the substitution of tables for altars; and the aboli- 
tion of monastic vows and the celibacy of the clergy. 
These twelve doctrines and practices of the conti- 
nental Reformation have undoubtedly, though not 
always in the same measure, entered into the fibre 
of the English Reformation, and have all found ex- 
pression, more or less emphatic, in the Anglican 
formularies. Hence while the name “Protestant” 
is not found in the Prayer Book, it is used in the Cor- 
onation Service when the King promises to main- 
tain “the Protestant religion as oy law established”. 
It was from the beginning popularly applied to the 
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Anglican beliefs and services. In the Act of Union 
the Churches of England and Ireland are styled 
‘'the Protestant Episcopal Church”, a name still 
retained by the Anglican Church in America. A 
third bond between the Reformation on the Conti- 
nent and that which took place in England is to be 
found in the actual composition of the formularies. 
The Anglican Articles owe much, through the Thir- 
teen Articles, to the Confession of Augsburg, and 
also to the Confession of Wiirtemberg. Notable 
portions of the baptismal, marriage, and confirma- 
tion services are derived from the “Simplex et Pia 
Deliberatio ” which was compiled by the Lutheran 
Hermann von Wied, with the aid of Bucer and Me- 
lanchthon. That a considerable part of the Anglican 
ordinal (without the distinctive form for each Order) 
is found in Bucer’s “Scripta Anglica”, has been 
pointed out by the late Canon Travers Smith. In 
this triple bond — personal, doctrinal, and liturgical — 
the continental and Anglican Reformations are, amid 
many and notable differences, substantially and in- 
separably interwoven as parts of one and the same 
great religious movement. 

Collation of Formulaxues. — ^The comparison of 
the Anglican Prayer Book and Ordinal with the Pre- 
Reformation formularies which they replaced leads 
to a second conclusion which is in harmony with the 
above. On making an analysis of what has been 
removed, and what has been retained, and what has 
been altered, it becomes unmistakably apparent that 
the main motive which determined and guided the 
construction of the new liturgy was the same as that 
which inspired the whole Reformation movement, 
namely: the determination to have the Lord's Supper 
regarded as a Sacrament or Communion, and not as a 
Sacrifice, and to remove whatever indicated the sac- 
rificial character of the Eucharist, or the Real, Ob- 
jective Presence, in the Catholic sense, in which 
Christ is worshipped in the Plost. The Catholic litur- 
gical forms, missal, breviary, pontifical, were in 
possession and had been in actual use for centuries. 
In making a liturgical reform, it was by the neces- 
sity of the case impossible that the changes made 
should not have reference to them, standing, as they 
did, in the relation of a terminm a quo to a terminus 
ad quern of reformation. If the Sarum Missal, Brev- 
iary, and Pontifical are placed side by side with the 
Anglican Prayer Book and Ordinal, and a comparison 
made of the corresponding parts, the motive, drift, 
and intention of the framers are clearly revealed. 
In the Catholic Pontifical, in the Ordination services 
there are twenty-four passages which express with 
clearness the Catholic Sacerdotium, or sacrificial 
character of the office and work of the priesthood. 
Of these not one was allowed to remain in the Angli- 
can Ordinal. In the Ordinary of the Mass alone 
there are some twenty-five points in which the sac- 
rificial nature of the feicharist and the Real Presence 
of Christ as a Victim are expressed or implied. All 
these have been suppressed and eliminated in the 
Anglican Communion Service, and passages of a Re- 
formational or non-committal character substituted. 
Thus, with regard to no less than forty-nine places, 
the new formularies bear the mark of deliberate ex- 
clusion and of anti-sacrificial and anti-sacerdotal 
significance. (See The Tablet, London, 12 June, 
1897.) 

Development and Parties. — ^Although the Angli- 
can Articles and liturgy have been practically un- 
changed since 1662, it was inevitable that the life 
and thought of a religious body like the Church of 
England should present the note of development, 
and that such development should eventually out- 
grow, or at least strain, the historic interpreta- 
tion of the formularies, and the more so because 
there has been no living authority to adapt or re- 
adjust them to the newer needs or aspirations. The 


development may be said to have been guided by 
three main influences. There has been the deep- 
seated attachment to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion in which the Anglican settlement was founded, 
and the determination to preserve the standards of 
belief and worship then established. This loyalty to 
the Protestant character of the Anglican Church has 
produced the Low Church, or Evangelical, school of 
Anglicanism. A second influence is that of ration- 
alism, which, both in England and in Germany, has 
acted as a solvent of Protestantism, especially in 
the form of destructive biblical criticism, and which, 
often in the effort to sublimate religion, has induced 
an aversion to all that is dogmatic, supernatural, or 
miraculous. Its exponents, who are numerous, 
learned, and influential, are generally classed as the 
Broad Church, or the Latitudinarian, school of Angli- 
can religious thought. A third influence which has 
made itself felt upon Anglicanism, and one more 
vital and more penetrating and progressive than the 
other two, has been that of Catholicism, whether 
as reflected in Catholic antiquity or as beheld in 
the actual Catholic and Roman Church. The effect 
of this influence may be traced in what has been 
called the historic High Church party. A number 
of Anglican bishops and divines in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, while bitterly opposed to 
Rome, and loyally Protestant, stood above the pre- 
vailing low level of churchmanship, and put forward 
higher and more philocatholic views, in matters of 
Church authority, belief, and worship. Although 
comparatively few in number, and vehemently as- 
sailed by their fellow churchmen, they were destined 
to serve as a point d’appui for a subsequent devel- 
opment. Such writers as Bishop Andrews (d. 1626), 
Bishop Overall (d. 1619), Bishop Montague (d. 1641), 
Archbishop Laud (d. 1644), Archbishop Bramhall 
(d. 1663), Dr. Thorndike (d. 1672), Bishop Ken (d. 
1711), Dr. Waterland (d. 1740), may be regarded as 
representative of this section. 

Oxford Movement. — ^In 1833 a strong current of 
popular opinion directed against the Anglican Church 
aroused in its defence the zeal of a small band of 
Oxford students and writers, who gradually gathered 
under the informal leadership of John Henry Newman. 
Among these were John Koble, C. Marriott, Hurrell 
Froude, Isaac Williams, Dr. Pusey, and W. G. Ward. 
Their object was to make good for the Anglican 
Church its claim to the note of Catholicity. Their- 
task led them to look both behind and outside the 
sphere of the Reformation. By forming a catena of 
Anglican High Church divines of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries on one side, and a catena of cer- 
tain Fathers on the other, it was hoped that a quasi- 
continuous chain of Catholic tradition could be made 
to connect the Anglican Church of their day with 
Catholic antiquity. Translations of the Fathers, 
works on liturgy, the festivals of the “Christian 
Year”, and above all a memorable series of “Tracts 
for the Times”, conveyed with telling force the 
newer and broader conceptions of churchmanship 
which entered into the spirit of the defenders. In 
“Tract 90 ” an attempt was made, somewhat on the 
lines of Sancta Clara, to show that the Anglican 
Articles might in certain aspects be reconciled to 
the teaching of the Council of Trent. The result 
was a doctrinal and devotional crisis such as Eng- 
land had not witnessed since the Reformation, aiSi 
the Oxford or Tractarian movement, during the 
twelve years from Keble's sermon on “National 
Apostasy”, in 1833, to Newman's conversion in 1845, 
formed a historic epoch in the annals of Anglicanism. 
The fact that the work of the movement was infor- 
mally a study de EcclesiA brought both the writers 
and their readers more directly face to face with the 
claims of the Church of Rome. A large number of 
those who took part in the movement, and notably 
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its great leader, became Catholics, while others, in 
remaining Anglicans, gave a new and pro-Catholic 
direction and impulse to Anglican thought and wor- 
ship. It may be said that in the case of Newman, 
Oakley, Wilberforce, Ward, and a host of others, the 
research of the nature of Catholicity and the rule 
of faith brought them to realize the need of the 
living voice of a Divine magisterium (the regvla 
fTOodma fidei), and failing to find it in the Anglican 
episcopate, they sought it where alone it could be 
found. Others, like Pusey, Marriott, Keble, sought 
what they called the voice of the “Church^ in the 
inanimate formularies (or regula remota) which, after 
all, was merely adding the Fathers, the liturgies, and 
conciliar definitions to the Scriptures as the area 
over which they still used, after the manner of true 
Protestants, their private judgment. The same 
principle is always more or less at work and goes as 
far now as then to sift those who come from those 
who stay, [If we bear in mind that by Church’^ 
was thus meant the silent self-interpreted formu- 
laries (or regula remota), and by Bishops’^ the 
living magisterium (or regula proxima) sought in 
Anglicanism, we shall feel that there is a great 
truth contained in Pusey’s well-known saying, three 
years after the secession of Newman: *'I am not dis- 
turbed, because I never attached any weight to 
bishops. It was perhaps the difference between New- 
man and me. He threw himself upon the bishops 
and they failed him. I threw myself on the English 
Church and the Fathers, as under God, her support'^ 
(Letter to C. Marriott, 2 January, 1848).] 

Anglican Revival, — Although the Oxford move- 
ment is regarded as having come to a close at the 
conversion of Dr. Newman in 1845, a large section 
of the Anglican public had been much too profoundly 
stirred by its ideals ever to return to the narrowness 
of the religious horizons which werb bounded by the 
Reformation. Its influence has survived in the un- 
ceasing flow of converts to the Catholic Faith, and 
is shown in the Anglican Church itself by that no- 
table change of bSief, temperament, and practice 
which is known as the Anglican Revival. The last 
fitfty years have witnessed the development of an 
influential and growing school of religious thought 
which, amid the inconsistencies of its position, has 
steadily laboured to Catholicize the Church of Eng- 
land. It has set up the claim, hopelessly untenable 
in the face of historical evidence, that the Anglican 
(Dhurch is one and continuous with the Ancient 
Catholic Church of the country, and is an integral 
portion of the Catholic Church of to-day. It pro- 
fesses to be able to give to Anglicans all that the 
Catholic Church gives to her members, save com- 
munion with the Holy See. Though possessing 
neither th'e learning nor the logic of the Tractarians, 
it exercises a wider and more practical influence, 
and has won the favour of a large body of the Angli- 
can public by importing into the Anglican services 
something of the beauty and power which it has 
borrowed from Catholic teaching and ritual. At the 
same time it has in many centres earned the respect 
and attachment of the masses by the example of 
zeal and self-sacrifice given by its clergy, it was 
natural that this advanced section of the Anglican 
Church should seek to ratify its position, and to 
escape from its fatal isolation, by desiring some 
scheme of corporate reunion and especially by en- 
deavouring to obtain some recognition of the validity 
of its orders. With the tiuest charity, which con- 
sists in the candour of truth, Pope Leo XIII in his 
Encyclical on Unity, pointed out that there can be 
no reunion except on the solid basis of dogmatic 
unity and submission to the divinely instituted au- 
thority of the Apostolic See. In , September, 1896, 
after a full and exhaustive inquiry, he issued a Bull 
declaring Anglican Orders to be ^'utterly null and 


void’', and in a subsequent Brief addressed to the 
Archbishop of Paris, he required all Catholics to ac- 
cept this judgment as '‘fixed, settled, and irrevo- 
cable" ifirmurn, ratum et irrevocabile) . The Anglican 
Revival continues to reiterate its olaim and to ap- 
propriate to itself, wherever practical, whatever in 
Catholic doctrine, liturgy, and practice, church vest- 
ments or church furniture, it finds helpful to its pur- 
pose. By the Lambeth judgment of 1891 it acquired 
a public sanction for many of its innovations. Since 
then it has gone further, and holds that no authority 
in the Church of England can override things which 
are authorized by “Catholic consent". It stands 
thus in the illogical and unhistorical position of a 
system which is philocatholic in its views and aspi- 
rations, but hopelessly committed to heresy and to 
heretical communication, and built upon an essen- 
tially Protestant foundation. Althougn to Catholics 
its very claim is an impious usurpation of what be- 
longs of right to the Catholic Church alone, it fulfils 
an informal mission of influencing English public 
opinion, and of familiarizing the English people with 
Catholic doctrines and ideals. lake the Oxford 
movement, it educates more pupils than it can retain, 
and works upon premises which cannot but carry 
it in the long run farther than it is willing to go. A 
branch theory which is repudiated by the principal 
branches, or a province theory which is unknown 
to the rest of the provinces, and a continuity theory 
of which more than twelve thousand documents in 
the Record Office and the Vatican Library are the 
overwhelming refutation, cannot form a standing 
ground which is other than temporary and transi- 
tional. In the meantime, its work amongst the 
masses is often a species of catechumenato for Ca- 
tholicism, and in all cases it is an active solvent and 
a steady undoing of the English Reformation. 
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Anglin, Timothy Wariibn, Canadian journalist 
and member of Parliament, b. in the town of Clona- 
kilty, County Cork, Ireland, 1822; d. 3 May, 1896, in 
Canada. He was educated in the endowed school of 
his native corporation. His family was financially 
ruined in the famine of 1846-‘47 ana ho emigrated to 
the city of Saint John, New Brunswick, in 1849. He 
was gifted as a public speaker, but made his mark as 
the most vigorous writer on the Catholic press in the 
province. He founded the “Weakly Freeman" and 
subsequently the “Morning Freeman*' (1851). On 
the question of the total prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic liquors, although a strong 
advocate of temperance, he separated himself from 
his political friends and fought the measure which 
he considered too drastic and unworkable. The 
measure was carried by the legislature of New 
Brunswick, but was repealed at its next session. 
In 1860 Mr. Anglin was returned as representative of 
the city and county of Saint John, a constituency 
from which no Catholic had ever been elected. 
When the scheme of confederation of the British 
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North American provinces was mooted, he took a 
prominent part in the opposition, because he did 
not believe, as was asserted, that the proposed union 
of the provinces was necessary for the continuance 
of their connexion with the empire, and because 
he was convinced it must cause an enormous in- 
crease in the rate of taxation in New Brunswick. 
Just at this time a small body of men calling them- 
selves Fenians appeared on the border of the province 
and threatened an invasion. Dr. D. B. Killani, 
their leader, issued a proclamation inviting the anti- 
confederates to join with them, overthrow British 
tyranny, and maintain the legislative independence 
of the province. The anti-confederates were in no 
way responsible for Dr. Killam^s invasion or procla- 
mation, which had the effect, however, of raising 
a no-popery cry, and of driving Mr. Anglin from 
public life for a few years. When Canadian confed- 
eration became an accomplished fact, Mr. Anglin 
accepted the situation loyally. He consented to 
become a candidate in the county of Gloucester for 
a seat in the House of Commons of Canada. When 
the McKenzie government was formed, Mr. Anglin 
was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons, a 
position he held from 26 May, 1874, until 31 May, 
1877. No one lent more dignity to the high position 
of first commoner of Canada and his rulings were 
never questioned, so strict was his impartiality. 

Mr. Anglin was a Canadian statesman of eminence, 
but he deserves a place in history more particularly 
as an able, fearless, and indefatigable journalist, 
doing battle for the cause of Catholic education. 
In New Brunswick the issue of the greatest impor- 
tance was the anti-separate school legislation. 
During many years Mr. Anglin, through the columns 
of the “Freeman" and on the floor of the House of 
Commons, fought a valiant battle for his co-religion- 
ists. His efforts, and the exertion of those who 
laboured with him were so far successful that in the 
greater part of the province a compromise was made, 
which allows Catholics to have their own schools 
and teachers, and to give religious instruction before 
and after school hours. This was far from being 
all he would wish, but it is much better than the 
utterly anti-Catholic, irreligious system at first in- 
sisted upon by the promoters of the law. Mr. Ang- 
lin joined the editorial staff of “The Toronto Globe" 
in 1883, and was editor-in-chief of “The Toronto 
Tribune ”, a Catholic weekly. He died at the age of 
seventy-four. J. J. Curran. 

Anglo-Saxon Church, The. I. Anglo-Saxon Oc- 
cupation OP Britain. — The word Anglo-Saxon is 
used as a collective name for those Teutonic settlers, 
the foundation stock of the English race, who^ after 
dispossessing the Celtic inhabitants of Britain in the 
middle of the fifth century, remained masters of the 
country until a new order of things was created in 
1066 by the coming of the Normans. Though 
etymologically open to some objection (cf. Steven- 
son’s “Asser”, 149) the term Anglo-Saxon is con- 
venient in practice, the more so because we do not 
know very much concerning the provenance of the 
Low German tribes who about the year 449 began 
to invade Britain. The Jutes, who came first and 
occupied Kent and the Isle of Wight, have been 
supposed to be identical with the inhabitants of 
Jutland, but it has been recently shown that this is 
probably an error (Stevenson, ibid., 167). They 
were, however, a Frisian tribe. The Saxons of the 
fifth century were better known and more widely 
spread, occupying the present Westphalia, Hanover, 
and Brunswick. The Angles in Tacitus’s day were 
settled on the right bank of the Elbe close to its 
mouth. They seem to have been nearly akin to 
their then neighbours, the Lombards, who after long 
wanderings eventually became the masters of Italy. 


It is curious to find the great historian of the Lom- 
bards, Paul the Deacon, describing their dress as 
resembling that “which the Anglo-Saxons are wont 
to wear.” In England the Saxons, after establishing 
themselves in the south and east, in the localities 



now represented by Sussex and Essex, founded a 
great kingdom in the West which gradually absorbed 
almost the whole country south of the Thames. In 
fact, the King of Wessex ultimately became the lord 
of the entire land of Britain. The Angles, who 
followed close upon the heels of the Saxons, founded 
the kingdoms of East Anglia (Norfolk and Suffolk), 
Mercia (the Midlands), Deira (Yorkshire), and 
Bernicia (the country farther north). The extermi- 
nation of the native inhabitants was probably not so 
complete as was at one time supposed, and a recent 
authority (Hodgkin) has declared that “Anglo-Celt 
rather than Anglo-Saxon is the fitting designation 
of our race.’' But, although the Britons were Chris- 
tians, the survivors were in any case too insignificant 
a body to convert their conquerors. Only in the 
extreme west and north, where the Teutonic in- 
vaders could not penetrate, did the Celtic Church 
still maintain its succession of priests and bishops. 
No effort seems to have been made by them to preach 
to the Saxons, and later on, when St. Au^stine and 
St. Lawrence tried to open up friendly relations,- the 
British Church held severely aloof. 

II. Conversion. — Everyone knows the story of 
the Roman Mission which first brought to the Eng- 
lish the knowledge of the Gospel. St. Gregory’s deep 
compassion for the angel-faces of some captive Angle 
cMdren in the Roman slave-market led in time to the 
sending of the monk St. Augustine and his com- 
panions. They were well received by Ethelbert of 
Kent who had already married a Christian wife. 
Augustine landed in Thanet only in 597, but before 
the end of the century most of the Jutes of Kent 
had been converted. Acting on instructions previ- 
ously received, he went to Arles to receive episcopal 
consecration. Frequent communications were ex- 
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changed with Rome, and St. Gregory in 601 sent 
Augustine the pallium, the emblem of archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction, directing him to consecrate other bishops 
and to set up his see in London. This was not then 
possible, and Canterbury became the mother church 
of England. London, however, very shortly after- 
wards had its church, and Melhtus was consecrated 
to reside there as Bishop of the East Saxons, while 
another church was erected at Rochester with 
Justus as bishop. On Ethelbert’s death in 616 great 
reverses befell the cause of Christianity. Essex and 
part of Kent apostatized, but St. Lawrence, the new 
archbishop, stood his ground. A few years later a 
great advance was made by the marriage of the 
powerful King Eadwine of Northumbria to a Kentish 
Christian princess. Paulinus, a Roman who had 
been sent to help Augustine, was consecrated bishop, 
and, accompanymg her as her chaplain, he was able 
to baptize Eadwine in 627, and build the church of 
St. Peter at York. It is true that a pagan reaction 
six years afterwards swept away most of the results 
achieved, but even then his deacon James remained 
at work in Yorkshire. Meanwhile Felix, a Bur- 
gundian monk acting under orders from Canterbury, 
had gained over East Anglia; and Birinus, who had 
been sent straight from Rome, began in 634 the con- 
version of the people of Wessex. In the North it 
seemed as if the Faith was almost extinguished, 
owing mainly to the relentless opposition of Penda, 
the pagan King of Mercia, but help came from an 
unexpected quarter. In 634 the remnants of North- 
umbrian sovereignty were soon grasped by St. Oswald, 
who had been brought up in exile among the Irish 
monks settled in Iona, and had there become^ a 
Christian. When this young prince had gained a vic- 
tory over his enemies and established hiniself more 
firmly, he summoned (c. 635) a Scottish (i. e. Irish) 
missionary from Iona. This was St. Aidan, who es- 
tablished a community of his followers in the island 
of Lindisfame, and thence evangelized all the land of 
the north. St. Aidan followed the Celtic traditions in 
the points in which they differed from the Roman 
(e. g. the keeping of Easter), but there can be no 
question as to his sanctity or as to the wonderful 
effects of his preaching. From Lindisfame came 
St. Cedd and St. Chad, two brothers who respectively 
evangelized Essex and Mercia. To Lindisfame also 
we are indebted, at least indirectly, for St. Cuthbert, 
who consolidated the empire of Christianity in the 
north, and for St. Wilfrid, who, besides converting 
the South Saxons, the tardiest of the Teutonic settlers 
to receive the Gospel, accomplished the great task of 
reconciling the Christians of Northumberland to the 
Roman Easter and to the other institutions which had 
the support of papal authority. To sum up, it has 
been said, not inaptly, that in the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons the Roman planted, the Scot watered, 
the Briton did nothing.” 

III. Development under Roman Authority. — 
Meanwhile a great work of organization had been 
going on. Theodore of Tarsus, a Greek monk who 
had been consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury by 
Pope Vitalian, came to England in 669. He was 
warmly welcomed by all, and in 673 held a national 
council of the English bishops at Hertford, and an- 
other in 680 at Hatfield. In these synods much was 
done to promote unity, to define the limits of juris- 
diction, and to restrain the wanderings and mutual 
interference of the clergy. What was still more im- 
portant, St. Theodore, visiting the whole of England, 
consecrated new bishops and divided up the vast 
dioceses which in many cases were coextensive -with 
the kingdoms of the heptarchy. It seems to have 
been a consequence of this last proceeding that a 
feud for a while broke out between Theodore and 
Wilfrid, the latter being driven from his See of 
Ripon and appealing to Rome. But after some 


tempestuous years, marked alike by great endurance 
and missionary zeal on Wilfrid’s part, Theodore ac- 
knowledged that he had done grave wrong to his 
brother bishop. They were reconciled and for the 
short time that remained worked together harmoni- 
ously in the cause of Roman order and discipline. 
It would seem that in the interests of anti-papal con- 
troversy, a great deal too much has been made of the 
divergent customs of the Roman and Celtic mission- 
aries. Both in Scotland and on the Continent, Irish 
Christianity was thoroughly loyal in spirit to the 
See of Rome. Such men as St. Cuthbert, St. Cedd, 
St. Chad, and St. Wilfrid co-operated heartily with 
the efforts to preach the Gospel made by the teachers 
sent from Canterbury. The Celtic customs had 
already received their death-blow in the choice made 
by the Northumbrian King Oswiu, when at the 
Synod of Whitby (664) he elected to stand by the 
Roman Key-bearer, St. Peter. In fact, after the lapse 
of a few years they are no more heard of. In the 
eighth century the pope granted the pallium to 
Egbert, Bishop of York, and thus restored the see 
as an archbishopric according to a scheme already 
foreshadowed in St. Gregory’s letter to Aumistine. 
Moreover, two very important synods were held at 
this period. The one, in 747, was summoned at the 
instance of Pope Zacharias, whose letter was read 
aloud, and devoted itself to thorough-going legisla- 
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tion for the internal reform of the clergy. The other, 
in 787, was presided over by the two papal legates, 
George and Theophylact, who forwarded to Pope 
Adrian a report of the proceedings, including among 
other things a formal recognition of tithes. In this 
synod Lichfield, through the influence of Off a, King 
of Mercia, who made misleading? representations at 
Rome, was erected into an archbishopric; but, sixteen 
years later, when Off a and Pope Adrian were dead, 
Leo III reversed the decision of his predecessor. It 
has been suggested that the institution of Peter’s- 
pence, which dates from this period, was the price 
paid by Offa for Adrian’s complaisance, but this is 
pure conjecture. During the ninth century, in the 
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course of which Wessex gradually acquired a position 
of supremacy, the Danish incursions destroyed many 
great seats of learning and centres of monastic dis- 
cipline, such, for instance, as Jarrow, the home of 
St. Bede, and these calamities soon exercised a 
disastrous effect upon the lives and work of the 
clergy. ICing Alfred the Great strove hard to put 
things'on abetter footing, and, speaking generally, the 
devotion of secular rulers towards the papacy and the 
Church was never more conspicuous than at this 
period. To this age belongs the famous grant to the 
Church of a tenth of his land by Ethelwulf, father of 
Alfred. This had nothing directly to do with tithes, 
but it showed how completely the principle was 
recognized and how close was the union between 
Church and State. The final victory of Alfred over 
the Danes, the treaty with Guthrum their leader at 
Wedmore, and the consequent reception of Chris' 
tianity by the invaders, did much to^ restore the 
Church to happier conditions. In the joint code of 
laws published oy Alfred and Guthrum, apostasy was 
declared a crime, negligent priests were to be fined, 
the payment of Peter’s-Pence was commanded, and 
the practice of heathen rites was forbidden.^ The 
union between secular and ecclesiastical authority at 
this time, and in- 
d e e d throughout 
the whole of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, 
was very close, and 
some of the great 
national councils 
seemed almost to 
have the character 
of Church synods. 

But the clergy, 
while remaining 
closely identified 
with the peo|)le, and 
discharging in each 
district the func- 
tions of local state 
officials, seem never 
to have quite re- 
gained the religious 
spirit which the 
period of Danish in- 
cursions had im- 
paired. Hence, in 
the time of St. Anglo-Saxon Chl 

Dunstan, who was 

Archbishop of Canterbury from 960 to 988, a 
very strong movement made itself felt (encouraged 
especially by St. -<®thelwold of Winchester, and 
St. Oswald of Worcester and York), which aimed 
at replacing the secular clergy by monks in all the 
more important “minsters^. There can be no 
doubt that at this period the law of celibacy was 
ill observed by priests, and the custom of marrying 
was so general that it seemed to have been impossi- 
ble to enforce any very severe penalties against 
delinquents. Hence, great efforts were made by the 
three saints named and by King Edgar to renovate 
and smritualize monasticism upon the lines of the 
great Benedictine rule, hoping thereby^ also to raise 
the tone of the secular clergy and to increase their 
influence for good. For the same end St. Dunstan 
sought to remedy the isolation of the English Church 
not only by intercourse with France and Flanders, 
but also, in the words of Bishop Stubbs, ‘^by estab- 
lishing a more intimate communication with the 
Apostolic See”. Henceforth nearly all archbishops 
went personally to Rome for the pallium. These 
efforts resulted in a distinct advance in general cul- 
ture, though England no longer led, but was content 
to follow the scholars of the Continent. ^ Still, much 
was gained, and when, after renewed invasions, a 



Danish dynasty became masters of England, ''the 
society which was unable to withstand the arms of 
Canute, almost immediately humanized and elevated 
him Canute was a fervent convert. He made a 
great pilgrimage to Rome in 1026-27. His legisla- 
tion was largely ecclesiastical in character, and he 
insisted anew on the payment of Peter ’s-Pence. 
These Roman influences were also reinforced under 

of several 
revival of 

pilgrimages to Rome, The foreigners were probably 
both more devout and more capable than any native 
priests that were available. There is nothing to show 
that competent Englishmen were passed over. On 
the contrary, when in 1062 papal legates again 
visited England they were responsible for the ap- 
pointment of one of the greatest native churchmen 
of Anglo-Saxon times, St. Wulstan, Bishop of Worces- 
ter. In himself “a faultless character^' (Diet. Nat. 
Biog., s. V.), he lived on under Norman rule, for 
nearly thirty years, serving to perpetuate the best 
traditions of the Anglo-Saxon Church in the reor- 
ganized hierarchy of the Conquest. 

IV, Ecclesiastical Organization. — ^There can be 
no doubt that in the Christianizing of Britain the 

monk came before 
the secular priest, 
the minster (mon- 
asterium) was prior 
to the cathedral 
St. Augustine and 
his companions 
were monks, be- 
longing seemingly 
to communities 
founded by St. 
Gregory himself, 
though it would be 
a mistake to regard 
them a s identical 
indiscipline, or even 
in spirit, with the 
Benedictines of a 
later age. Still 
greater would be the 
error of using mod- 
ern standards to 
judge of the monks 
of the Celtic Church, 

those rude but as- 

’ cetic missionaries 

who established themselves in the lonely island of 
Lindisfarne, and who in their excursions under 
the leadership of St. Aidan gradually built up 
the Church of Northumbria. The early monastic 
institutions of the West, both Roman and Celtic, 
were very adaptable and seem to have been well 
fitted for missionary efforts; but they were nev- 
ertheless incapable of providing permanently for the 
spiritual needs of a Christian population, as they 
essentially supposed some form of common life and 
the gathering of numbers in one monastic centre. 
As soon, then, as the work of conversion had made 
some little progress, it became the aim of the bishop 
or abbot — and under the Celtic system the abbot was 
often the religious superior of the bishop — to draw 
young men into intercourse with their community 
and after more or less of instruction to ordain them 
priests and send them to dwell among the people, 
wherever their ministrations were most needed, or 
where provision for their support was most readily 
offeredv To a large extent the parochial system in 
England was brought into being by what may be 
called private chaplaincies (cf. Earle, Land Char- 
ters, 73). It was not, as used formerly to be main- 
tained, the creation of Archbishop Theodore or any 
one organizer. The gesith, or noble landowner. 
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in any ^Hownship'^ (this, of course, was a rural di- 
vision) would build a church for his own private 
convenience, often in contiguity to his own house, 
and then he would either obtain from the bishop a 
priest to serve it or, more commonly, would present 

some nominee of 
his own for ordi- 
nation, No doubt 
the bishop him- 
self was also ac- 
tive in providing 
churches and 
clergy for note- 
worthy centres of 
population. I n- 
deed, Bede writing 
to Archbishop Eg- 
bert of York urged 
that there ought 
to be a priest in 
each township {in 
singulis vicis), and 
to this day the 
parishes coincide 
with the former 
townships (now 
known as civil 

parishes"); or in 

more thinly popu- 
Western Tower, Earls Barton, lated districts with 
North AMTONSH iRE a group of town- 

ships. While, in 
this way parishes came into being out of the ora- 
tories of the lords, a strong effort seems to have been 
made by the bishops at an early date both to check 
abuses and to secure some definite provision of a 
permanent nature for the support of the priest. This 
often took the form of lands legally '^booked" to the 
saint to whom the church was dedicated. At first 
the bishop seems to have been seised of these en- 
dowments, as also of the tithes and of the general 
contributions for ecclesiastical purposes known as 
'^Church-shot", but soon the parish priest himself 
acquired, along with fixity of tenure, the administra- 
tion of these emoluments. It is quite possible that 
the general prevalence in England of lay patrons with 
the right to present to benefices (q. v,) is to be traced 
to the fact that the parish church in so many cases 
originated in the private oratory of the lord of the 
township. It is difficult to decide at what date the. 
organization of the parochial system should be re- 

f aided as complete. We can only say that the 
)omesday commission in the reign of William the 
Conqueror takes it for granted that every township 
had its own parish priest- The dioceses which were 
first divided up with some degree* of adequacy by 
Archbishop Theodore were further added to. A& 
time went on, York, as we have noticed, became an 
archbishopric under Egbert, but the province of 
York was always far behind Canterbury in the num- 
ber of its suffragans. . On the other hand, the recog- 
nition almost universally accorded to Canterbury, 
and the oaths of fealty taken by the. bishops to the 
archbishop probably did much towards developing 
the, idea of* the national unity. At the close of the 
Anglo-Saxon period there were some seventeen bish- 
oprics, but the numerous subdivisions, suppressions, 
translations, and amalgamations of sees during the 
preceding centuries are too complicated to be de- 
tailed here. The matter has been very fully dis- 
cussed? in ‘'English Dioceses", by G. Hill, who gives 
the following hst 0 / bishoprics in 1066. I add the 
date of foundation; but in some cases, indicated in 
brackets, the .see was suppressed or transferred and 
afferwards refounded. Canterbury, 597; London, 
604; Rochester, 604; York, (625), 664; Dorchester 
(634), 870 with Leicester; Lindisfarne, 635, later 


Durham; Lichfield, 656; Winchester, Hereford, 669; 
662; East Anglia (Elmham), 673; Worcester, 680; 
Sherborne, 705; Sussex (Selsey), 708; Ramsbury, 
c. 909; Crediton, c. 909; Wells, c. 909; Cornwall 
(St. Germans), 931. Some of these dioceses after- 
wards became more famous under oth^r names. 
Thus Ramsbury was later on represented by Salis- 
bury or Sarum, which, owing to the influence of St. 
Osmund (d. 1099), a post-Conquest bishop, acquired 
a sort of liturgical primacy among the other English 
dioceses. Similarly, the sees established at Dorches- 
ter, Elmham, and Crediton were after the Conquest 
transferred to the far more famous cities of Lincoln, 
Norwich, and Exeter. Other bishoprics at one time 
renowned, such as those of Hexham and Ripon, were 
suppressed or merged into more important dioceses. 
At the period of the Norman Conquest, York had 
only one suffragan see, that of Lindisfarne or Dur- 
ham, but it obtained a sort of irregular supremacy 
over Worcester, owing to the abuse that for a long 
time the same archbishop had been accustomed to 
hold the sees of York and Worcester at once. Un- 
doubtedly a large part of the chopping and changing 
which are noticed in the delimitation of the old Saxon 
dioceses must be attributed to the effects of the Dan- 
ish irruptions. The same cause is no doubt mainly 
responsible for the decay of the older monastic sys- 
tem; though something should also be laid to the 
charge of the looseness of organization and the un- 
due prevalence of family influence in the succession 
of superiors, which in many instances left to the 
cloister only the semblance of religious life. The 
"booking" of land to these pretended monasteries 
seems in the early period to have become recognized 
as a fraudulent means of evading certain burdens to 
which the land was subject. The prevalent system, 
of "double monasteries", in which both sexes resided 
though of course in separate buildings, the nuns under 
the rule of an abbess, seems never to have been 
•viewed with approval by Roman authority. It is 
not clear whether the English derived this institu- 
tion from Ireland or from Gaul. The best known 
examples are Whitby, Coldingham, Bardney, Wen- 
lock, Repton, Ely, Wimborne, and Barking. Some 
of these were purely Celtic in origin; others, for ex- 
ample the last, were certainly founded under Roman 
influences. Only in the case of Coldinghatn have we 
any direct evidence of grave scandals resulting. 
When, however, in the tenth century, after the sub- 
mission of the Danes, the monasteries began to re- 
vive once more, English monks went to Pleury which 
had recently been reformed by St. Odo of Cluny, and 
the Fleury tradition was imported into England. 
(Eng. Hist. Review, IX, 691 sg.). It was the spirit 
of Fleury which, under the guidance of St, Dunstan 
and St. .^Ethelwold, animated the great centres of 
English monastic life, such as Winchester, Worcester, 
Abingdon, Glastonbury, Eynsham, Ramsey, Peter- 
borough, and many more. We must also remember, 
as an explanation of the efforts made at this time to 
dislodge the secular canons from the cathedrals, that 
these secular canons were themselves the successors, 
and sometimes the actual progeny, of degenerate 
monks. It was felt that all sacred traditions cried 
out for the restoration of a worthier clergy and a 
stricter observance. Even du^rlug times of tne great- 
est corruption ecclesiastical authority never fully 
acquiesced in the marriage of the Anglo-Saxon Mass- 
priests, though this was undoubtedly prevalent. On 
the other hand, it should be remembered that the 
word preost (as opposed to mmQ-'prmst) of itself only 
means cleric in minor orders^ and consequently every 
mention of the son of a priest does not necessarily 
•presuppose* a flagrant violation of the canons. To 
the clergy in general, from a social point of view, great 
privileges were accorded which the law fully recog- 
nized. The priest, or mass4h4gnf enjoy^ a hi^ 
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wergeld (i. e. man-price, a claim for compensation 
proportionate to dignity), and an increased muridbyrd, 
or right of protection. He ranked as a thane, and 
the parish priest together with the reeve and the 
four best burghers of each township attended the 
hundred-moot as a matter of right. On the other hand, 
the clergy and their property, at least in later times, 
w’ere not exempt from the public burdens common to 
all. Save for the option of the cor sued, a form of or- 
deal by blessed bread, the clergy were judged in the 
ordinary tribunals, and jrithhorh, or the duty of find- 
ing a number of sureties for their keeping the peace, 
was incumbent upon them as upon other men. 



Anglo-Saxon Stone Carving from Jedburgh Castle 
(date uncertain) 

V. Ecclesiastical Observances. — The close 
union of the religious and social aspects of Anglo- 
Saxon life is nowhere more clearly seen than in the 
penitential system. Codes of ^nalties for moral of- 
fences, which were known as JPenitentials and were 
ascribed to such venerated names as Theodore, Bede, 
and Egbert, meet us from an earljr period. The ap- 
plication of these codes, at least in some imperfect 
way, lasted on until the Conquest, and the public 
penance enforced upon the offenders seems almost 
to have had the effect of a system of police. Closely 
related with this was the practice of making confes- 
sion to the parish priest on Shrove Tuesday or 
shortly afterwards. In cases of public offences 
against morality, reconciliation was commonly de- 
ferred at least until Maundy Thursday, at the end of 
Lent, and belonged of Strict right to the bishop 
alone. Confession may have been relatively infre- 
quent, and probably enough its necessity was only 
recognized when there was question of sins of a pal- 


pably grievous character, but it is certain that se- 
crecy was respected in the case of hidden sins, and that 
absolution was given, at least in the precatory form. 
The earliest example of our modern declarative form 
of absolution in the West is probably of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. Of the general prevalence of confession no 
stronger proof can be given than the fact that the 
term commonly used in Anglo-Saxon to denote a 
parish was scriftscir (i. e. shrift shire, confession dis- 
trict). Like the observance of certain appointed 
fasts and festivals, the obligation of confession was 
made a subject of secular legislation by the king 
and his Witan. Another obligation enforced by legal 
enactment in the Witena gemot (council of the wise 
men) was the Cyricsceat (i. e. church-shot, church 
dues). The nature of this payment is not quite 
clear, but it seems to have consisted in the first fruits 
of the seed-harvest (cf. Kemble, Saxons in Eng- 
land, II, 559). It was apparently distinct from 
tithes and probably was even older than the forma- 
tion of regular parishes (Baldwin Brown, Arts in 
Early Eng., I, 314-316). The payments of the 
tithe of increase was first plainly enjoined in the 
legatine synod held at Cealchythe (Chelsea?) in 787 
and the obligation was confirmed in an ordinance 
of Athelstan, 927. Soul-shot (saul sceat), also a 
ayment enforced by legal sanction, seems to have 
een a due paid to the parish church with a view 
to the donor's burial in its churchyard. The im- 
portance attached to it shows how intimately bound 
up with Anglo-Saxon religious conceptions was the 
duty of prayer for the dead. The offering of Masses 
for the dead is legislated for in some of the earliest 
ecclesiastical documents of the English Church which 
have been preserved to us, e. g. in the ^'Penitential'^ 
of Theodore. The same desire to obtain the prayers 
of- the living for the souls of the departed is mani- 
fested alike in the wording of the land charters and 
in the earliest stone monuments. The cross erected 
at Bewcastle in Cumberland about 671, in honour 
of the Northumbrian king Alchfrith, has a runic 
inscription asking prayers for his soul. Religious 
communities as early as the first half of the eighth 
century banded themselves together in associations 
pledged to recite the psalter and offer Masses for their 
deceased members, and this movement which spread 
widely in Germany and on the Continent had its 
origin in England. (See Ebner, Gebetsverbriider- 
ungen, 30.) Similarly among secular persons guilds 
were formed, the main object of which was to secure 
prayers for the souls of their members after death 
(Kemble, Saxons, I, 511). For the same purpose, at 
the obsequies of the great, doles of food were com- 
monlv distributed, and slaves were manumitted. 
Another institution many times mentioned in the 
later Anglo-Saxon laws is that of Peter's-Pence 
(Rom-feoh, Rom-pennig). It appears from a letter 
of Pope Leo III (795-816) that King Offa of Mercia 
promised to send 365 mancusses yearly to Rome for 
the maintenance of the poor and of lights, and Asser 
tells of some similar gift of Ethelwulf, the father of 
King Alfred, to St. Peter^s. Not very long after, it 
seems to have taken the form of a regular tax col- 
lected from the people and annually transmitted to 
Rome. This voluntary contribution undoubtedly 
bears witness to a very close union between England 
and the Holy See, and indeed this is made clear to 
us in numerous other ways. It is Bede who directs 
special attention to the constant pilgrimages from 
England to the Holy City and to the abdication of 
kings, like Caedwalla and Ine, who resigned the crown 
and went to Rome to die. The prevalence of dedi- 
cations to St. Peter, the generous gifts of such men 
as the Abbot Ceolfrith, whose present to the Pope, 
the magnificent Northumbrian manuscript now 
known as the “Codex Amiatinus", is preserved to 
this day, together with the language of several of 
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the English synods, all point in the same direction. 
The fact was even commented upon by continental 
contemporaries, and the ''Gesta Abbatum Fontanell- 
ensium” (Saint Vandrille), written c. 840, speaks 
of the “English who are always specially devoted 

to the Apostolic 
See” (Hauck, Kir- 
chengeschichte 
Deutschlands, I, 
457, 3d ed.). We 
have very good evi- 
dence of the exist- 
ence in the Anglo- 
Saxon Church of 
the whole of the 
present sacramen- 
tal system, includ- 
ing Extreme Unc- 
tion, Holy Orders, 
and Matrimony. 
The Mass was the 
centre of all relig- 
ious worship, and 
the Holy Sacrifice 
was certainly of- 
f e r e d privately, 
sometimes as often 
as three or four 
times in the same 
day by the same 
priest, but always 
fasting. The at- 
tempt made, upon 
the authority of 
certain expressions 
of Abbot -®lfric 

Bbwc^tle Ceoss (sovth side) 

Saxons did not believe in the Real Presence is 
wholly illusory. (See ' Bridgett, Hist, of Holv 
Eucharist, I, 119 sq.). In these matters of faith 
and ritiial England differs in no substantial re- 
spect from the rest of Western Christendom. The 
Latin language was used both in the liturgy and in 
the canonical hours. The books were the Roman 
service books without 'any important additions of 
native or Celtic growth. The principal foreign in- 
fluence which qan be discerned is a likeness to the 
ritual observances of southern Italy (e. g., Naples), a 
peculiarity to which attention has been drawn on 
many occasions by Edmund Bishop and Dom Ger- 
main Morin. It is probably due to the fact that 
Adrian, Abbot of St. Augustine^s, Canterbury, who 
came to England in the train of Archbishop Theo- 
dore, had brought with him the traditions of Monte 
Cassino. Even the coronation service, which began 
by being pronouncedly Celtic, was remodelled about 
the time of Eadgar (973) in imitation of the usages 
which obtained in the coronation of the Emperor of 
the West (Robertson, Historical Essays, 203 sq.; 
Thurston, Coronation Ceremonial, 18 sq.). Hence 
many interesting details of liturgical custom, e. g. 
the churchyard procession on Palm Sunday, the dra- 
matic dialogue beside the Sepulchre on Easter eve, 
the episcopal benediction after the Pater Noster of 
the Mass, the multiplication of prefaces, the great 
O^s of Advent, the communion of the laity under 
both species, etc., were not peculiar to England, even 
though in some cases the earliest recorded examples 
are English examples. As regards the veneration of 
the saints and of their relics, no Church was farther 
removed than the Anglo-Saxon Church from the 
principles of the Reformation. The praises of our 
Blessed Lady are sung by Aldheljn and Alcuin in 
Latin, and by . the poet Cynewulf (c. 775) in Anglo- 
Saxon, in gb#ing verse. An Anglican writer 
(Church * Quarterly Rev:, XIV, 286) has frankly 


admitted that “Mariolatry is no very modem de- 
velopment of Romanism — the Blessed Virgin was' 
not only Dei Genitrix and Virgo Yirginum, but in a 
tenth-century English litany she is addressed thus: — 

Sancta Regina Muncli, ora pro nobis; 

Sancta Salvatrix Mundi, ora pro nobis; 

Sancta Redemptrix Mundi, ora pro nobis.” 

The bodies of the saints, e. g. that of St. Cuth- 
bert, were reverently honoured from the beginning 
and esteemed the most precious of treasures. Be- 
sides the feasts of Christ and Our Lady, a number 
of saints’ days were observed throughout the year, to 
which in a synod of 747 the festivals of St. Gregory 
and St. Augustine, the true apostles of England, 
were specially added. Later secular legislation de- 
termined the number of such feasts and prescribed 
abstention from servile work. All feasts of the 
Apostles had vigils on which men fasted. Sts. Peter 
and Paul’s day was celebrated with an octave. The 
Ordeals, a method of trial by “judgment of God”, 
though accompanied by prayer and conducted un- 
der the supervision oi the clergy, were not ex- 
actly an ecclesiastical institution, neither were they 
peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon Church. 

VI. Missions. — Of the missionary enterprise of 
the Anglo-Saxons a more detailed account must be 
sought under the names of the principal missionaries 
and of the countries evangelized. It will be sufficient 
to say here in general that the preaching of the Irish 
monks, of whom St. Columban was the most cele- 
brated, in central and western Europe, was followed 
and eclipsed by the efforts of the Anijlo-Saxons, in 
particular by those of the Northumbrian St. Willi- 
brord and the West Saxon Winfrith better known 
as St. Boniface. St. Boniface, to wliom a later age 
gave the name of the Apostle of Germany, was 
supported by many followers, e. g. Lull, Willibald, 
Burchard, and others. The work of evangelization 
in Germany was almost accomplished in the eighth 
century, the crowning effort being made by St. Wille- 
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had between 772 and 789, in the North, beside the 
banks of the Elbe and the Weser, These missionary 
undertaking were much assisted by the devotion of 
many holy Englishwomen, e. g. Sts. Walburg, Lioba, 
Tecla, and others, who founded communities of nuns 
and in this way did much to educate and Christianize 
the young people of their own sex. At a somewhat 
later date another great missionary field was pro*- 
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vided for Anglo-Saxon zeal in the northern lands of 
Denmark and Scandinavia. St. Sigfrid led the way- 
under the protection of King Olaf Tryggvesson, but 
the accession of King Canute to the throne of England 
was an important factor in this new development. 
Although not much is known of the history of the 
missions in Sweden and Norway, it has lately been 
shown by such scholars as Taranger and Freisen, 
alike from linguistic and liturgical considerations, 
that the impress of the Anglo-Saxon Church is every- 
where recognizable in the Christian institutions of 
the extreme North. 

VII. Literature and Art, — Both literature and 
art among the Anglo-Saxons were intimately bound 
up with the service of the Church, and owed almost 
afi their inspiration to her ministers. In the century 
or more which preceded the terrible Viking raid of 
794 extraordinary progress was made. Aldhehn, 


copy of the Gospel of St. John, now at Stonyhurst 
College, which was buried with St. Cuthbert and 
found in his tomb. But this precocious development 
of culture was, as already explained above, terribly 
blighted by the inroads of the Danes. With the era 
of King Alfred, however, there are many signs of 
recovery]. His own Anglo-Saxon prose, mostly trans- 
lations, is conspicuous for its grace and freedom, also 
the remarkable work of art known as the Alfred 
jewel bears witness, with rings and other objects of 
the same epoch, to a very high level of technical 
skill in goldsmith’s work. Within the century of 
Alfred’s death we also find that in this period of 
comparative peace and religious revival an admirable 
school of calligraphy and illumination had grown up 
which seems to have had its principal home at Win- 
chester. The Benedictional of St. .cEthelwold and 
the so-called Missal of Robert of Jumi^ges are famous 
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Bede, and Alcuin represented the high-water mark of 
Latin scholarship in the Christian West of that day, 
and the native literature, so far as we can judge from 
the surviving poetry of Caedmon and Cynewulf (if 
the latter, as seems likely, is really the author of the 
''Christ” and the "Dream of the Rood”) was of 
unparalleled excellence. With this high standard 
the arts introduced from Rome, especially by St. 
Wilfrid and St. Benedict Biscop, seem to have kept 
pace. Nothing could be more remarkable for grace- 
ful design than the ornamentation of the stone 
crosses of Northumbria belonging to this period, e. g. 
those of Bewcastle and Ruthwell. The surviving 
manuscripts of the same epoch are not less wonderfm 
in their way. We have spoken of the copy of the 
Bible written at Jarrow and taken to Rome by Ceol- 
frid as a present for the Pope. Two other equally 
authentic relics are the Lindisfame Gospels and the 


MSS. which may be regarded as typical of the period. 
In literature also this was a time of great develop- 
ment, the inspiring motive of which was almost al- 
ways religious. Considerable collections of homilies 
are preserved to us, many of them rhythmical in 
structure, which are specially connected with the 
names of iElfric and Wulfstan. Besides these we 
have a number of manuscripts which contain trans- 
lations, or at least paraphrases, of books of Scripture; 
Bede’s last work, as is well known, was to translate 
into his native tongue the Gospel of St. John, though 
this has not survived. Still more commonly Latin 
texts were transcribed, and an Anglo-Saxon gloss 
written over each word as an aid to the student. 
This was the case with the famous Lindisfame Gos- 
pels, written and illuminated about the year 700, 
though the Anglo-Saxon interlinear translation was 
only added some 250 years afterwards. The manu- 
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script, one of the treasures of the British Museum, 
is also remarkable for the beauty of its interlaced 
ornament. This form of decoration, though no doubt 
originally derived from the Irish missionaries who 
accompanied St. Aidan to Northumbria, soon be- 
came a distinctive feature of the art of the Anglo- 
Saxons. It is as conspicuous in their stone carvings 
(compare the early crosses mentioned above) as it 
is in the decoration of their manuscripts, and it long 
survived in a modified form. In the field of history, 
again, we possess in the so-called ^‘Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle”, reaching in some manuscripts from the 
Saxon conquest down to the middle of the twelfth 
century, the most wonderful chronicle in the ver- 
nacular which is known to any European people; 
while in the “Beowulf” we have a comparatively late 
transcription of a pagan Teutonic poem _ which in 
subject and inspiration is older than the eighth cen- 
tury. But it is impossible to enumerate within nar- 
row limits even the more important elements of the 
rich literature of the Anglo-Saxon period. Neither 
can we describe the many architectural remains, 
more particularly of churches, which survive from 
before the Conquest, and which, though mainly note- 
worthy for their massive strength, are not by any 
means lacking in a sense of beauty or destitute of 
pleasing ornament. The ancient Saxon tower of 
Earl’s Barton church near Northampton may be 
appealed to as an illustration of the rest. 
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Cynewulf's Christ (New York, 1900) and Poem of the Rood 
(New York, 1904). The text of tlie various Anglo-Saxon 
classics must be sought m the editions of the separate au- 
thors, or in such collective works as Grein’s Bibliothek d. 
Angelsachs. Poesie, and W Olkkh, Bibliothek d. Angelsiichs. 
Prosa. The Bolls Series Text of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(ed. Thorpe) is accompanied by a translation. Two other 
specially useful work.s are Sweet, the Oldest English Texts, 
(Early English Text Society, 1885); Rookh, L'enseignement 
des lettres classigues d'Ausone h Alcuin (^Paris, 1905)), ami 
MacGillivray, Christianity and the Vocabulary of Old Eng- 
lish (Halle, 1902). 

Art, etc. — Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England 
(London, 1903) ; Earle, I'hc Alfred Jewel (Oxff>rd, 1900); 
Napier, The Franks Casket (Oxford, 1901) : Andkuhon and 
Allen, Early Christian Monuments of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1903); Warner, Illuminatexi MSS., at the British Museum 
(London, 1903); Westwood, Miniatures and Ornaments of 
Anglo-Saxon am Irish MSS. (Lomlon, 1868); Calvkrlky, 
Early Sculptured Crosses (Kendal, 1899); K. M. Thompson, 
English Illuminated MSS. (London, 1895); Michkl, Ilisioire 
del'aH (Paris, 1005, I, 118, 511. 737). 

HFJiBEUT Thurston. 


Ang'lona-Tursi, an Italian tlioceao compriwing 
twenty-seven towns and three villages in the province 
of Potenza and nine townw and ono village in the 
province of Cosenza, ArchdiocoHe of Acerenza. The 
diocese is sometimea called Turw becauHo to thia 
last-named city was transferred the See of Anglona, 
after the latter’s deatruction, in the daya of Queen 
Johanna of Naplca. Mention of the DioccHo of 
Anglona in hiatory ia very latej all knowledge of ita 
oridn and ecclcaiaatical organization ia loat in the 
Middle Ages, Only in 1077 tlo wo fmd a BiHhop of 
Anglona, Simon, who waa nroaont at the ceremony 
of donation of some rich nelda made by Ilugti ai 
Chiaromonto and his wife Oinarij^a to the celebrated 
Basilian monastery of Sts» Klias and Anastasius 
(IJghelli, VII, 79). It has 40 parislies, IdH secular 
priests, and 95,000 inhabitants. 

Ughelli. Italia Sacra (Venice, 1722), VII, 68; CAPpKLLjern, 
Le chiese dTtalia (Venice, 1866), XX, 453; (iamh, Series 
episcoporum Eoclesim catholiem (liatiebon, 1873), 850; Polwrarm 
PiUaresco (28 March, 1846), ^ 

E, Buonaiuti. ^ 


Angola and Congo, also known as Banta Cruz; 
UK Reino de Angola, and as Sag Paolo de Loanua. 
diocese of Portuguese West Africa, suffragan of 
Lisbon. Its territory was discovered by tliel\)rtu- 
guese in the latter part of the fifteenth centuryj and 
.after 1514 was subiect to the occlcBiastical iunsdic- 
tion of the Grand Prior of the Order of CJhrist 
at Funchal in the Madeira Islands. In 1596 it was 
made an episcopal see by Clement VIII. The natives 
(Bantus, Bundas, Bushmen, etc.) numlier, it is said, 
2,000,000. There are 1,000,000 Catholics, for whom, 
according to Father Werner’s figures, there are 82 
parishes, 8 churches, 10 chapels, and 86 priests. For 
these figures he wot^ the diocesan reports to the 
Propaganda, in “Missiones Catholi(»’\ for 1888. 
The bishop resides at Loanda, a groat seaport (14,0(K)), 
with a railway that readies inland some 200 miles 
to Ambaca, through a territory covered with rich 
plantations. 

Battandibr, Awnww pmt, mth, (Parin, 1905), 213; 
Werner, Orlna Tmr. Cam. (Freiburg, 1890), 52; EucLoa- 
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Keane, The Earth and Its Inhabitants (New York, 1900), 
IV, 37-42; Maetins, Portugal em Africa (Oporto, 1891). 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Angfora, The Diocese of (Armenian rite), in Asia 
Minor (Asiatic Turkey). — The Europeans now call 
Angora, and the Turks, Enguru, the ancient capital of 
Galatia, in Asia Minor, which was known to the Greeks 
and Romans as Ancyra. Midas was its legendary 
founder, and it witnessed the triumphal march of 
Alexander the Great. Under the Seleucid king, 
Antiochus III (222-186 b. c.) it lost temporarily its 
freedom. It was the capital of the Galatian kings, 
Dejotarus and Amyntas. When the latter died 
(25 B. c.), it became a Roman city and was very 
flourishing under Augustus. The Byzantines per- 
mitted its capture by the Persians in a. d. 619; later 
it was often ravaged by the Arabs, who were in turn 
dispossessed by the Seldjucids of Konia. Though 
taken by the Crusaders, its possession was long 
disputed by Islam, and it finally fell into the hands 
of Sultan Mourad, in 1362. Since then it has re- 
mained in the power of the Ottoman Turks, with the 
exception of some years after the battle of 2 July, 
1402, in which Sultan Bajazet was killed by Timour- 
Leng (Tamerlane) and his Mongols, and six months 
in 1833, when Ibrahim Pasha, the son of the Khe- 
dive Mehemet-Ali, led the Egyptian troops as far as 
the Bosphorus. Though the chief town of the 
vilayet, or district, of the same name, the modern 
Angora no longer reminds us of the glory of ancient 
Ancyra. It can show, however, besides a great 
many inscriptions, the ruins of several Roman 
monuments, among them the famous temple of 
Rome and Augustus, on whose walls is inscribed in 
marble the will of Augustus, with the principal events 
of his reign (Monumentum Ancyranum). Ancyra 
was at an early date a Christian city, and counts 
several martyrs; the best known are the Bishop St. 
Clement, whose memory is preserved by a medieval 
church, and the publican St. Theodotus. Unhappily, 
neither the Acts of Clement nor those of Theocfotus 
can claim hi§h rank as historical documents. After 
the persecution of Maximinus (probably in 314) 
Ancyra witnessed an important council whose 
twenty-five canons are yet extant. Marcellus, 
Metropolitan of Ancyra, was prominent in the 
Arian controversy, likewise his successor Basil 
(d. 373). Among the other Metropolitans of An- 
cyra special mention is due to Domitian, who took 
part in the Origenist controversies during the sixth 
century. The actual population of Angora com- 
prises 18,000 Mussulmans, 16,000 Orthodox Greeks, 
5,000 Catholic Armenians, 100 Protestant Armenians, 
400 Jews. The Orthodox Greek community is 
governed by a metropolitan and has 2 churches, 1 
monastery, 2 schools for boys, and 2 for girls. The 
Catholic Armenian community is organized as a 
diocese, and has 4 churches, 1 convent for men, 1 
for women, 3 schools for boys, and 1 for girls. The 
Gregorian Armenian community is governed by a 
bishop, and has 2 churches, 1 monastery, 1 school 
for boys, and 1 for girls. The Protestant Armenians 
have 1 church, and form a missionary station under 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, directed from Cassarea. The little Latin 
colony, attracted by the railway, is visited by the 
Augustinians of the Assumption, missionaries at 
PJski-Chehir. Angora also possesses a prosperous 
French establishment conducted by the Christian 
Brothers. (See Ancyra). J. Pargoirb. 

Angoul^*|ne (Engolisma), Diocbsb of, comprises 
the Departinient of the Charente in France, and has 
always been \uffragan to the Archbishopric of Bor- 
deaux, under the old regime as well as under the 
Concordat. Its first bishop was Ausonius, a disciple, 
it is said, of St. Martial, concerning whom we have 
two historical authorities: St. Gregory of Tours, who 


held that St. Martial preached the gospel in Limoges 
about the year 250, and the Limousin traditions, 
transmitted or invented by the chronicler Adhtoar 
de Chabannes, who maintained that St. Martial was 
the immediate disciple of St. Peter. According to 
the latter opinion St. Ausonius was a bishop of the 
first century; according to the former, of the third 
century. We incline towards the opinion of St. 
Gregory. (See Limoges.) St. Salvius, honoured 
as a martyr at Valenciennes, whom the “Gallia 
Christiana” makes a Bishop of Angouleme, was un- 
doubtedly only a missionary bishop of the eighth 
century. In the list of the Bishops of Angouleme is 
found the name of the poet Octavien de St. Gelais 
(1494-1502). The religious monuments of the prov- 
ince of Angoumois are remarkable for their admirable 
Romano-Byzantine facades. The most beautiful of 
them is St. Peter’s Cathedral at Angouldme. The 
memory of a wealthy and famous Augustinian abbey, 
founded in 1122, is kept alive by its ruins at Couronne, 
near Angoultoe. The Diocese of Angoultoe (at 
the end of 1905), contained 330,305 inhabitants, 
30 cures or first-class parishes, 332 succursales or 
second-class parishes, and 6 vicariates formerly with 
State subventions. 

The pages of Gallia Christiana (ed. 1720, II, 975-1030) 
on the diocese of AngoulCme are quite mediocre. See espe- 
cially Duchesne, Pastes ipiacopavs de Vandenne Gaule (Pans, 
1900), II, 64-72, 136--137; Chevalier, Topo-bibl (Paris, 
1894-99), 157-158. 

Georges Goyau. 

Angra, Diocese op, the episcopal see of the 
Azores, suffragan of Lisbon, known as Angra do 
Heroismo, created in 1534 by Paul III, vacant from 
1637 to 1671. It is situated on the island of Terceira 
and includes, besides that island, the eight others 
that form the group of the Azores: S5o Jorge, Gra- 
ciosa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, Corvo, SSo Miguel, and 
Santa Maria. The entire population, nearly all 
Catholic, is 262,073. There are 353 priests, 108 
parishes, 41 succursal, or mission, churches, and 332 
churches and chapels. 

Battandier, Ann. Pont. Caih. (Paris, 1905), 213; Werner, 
Orhis Terr. Cath. (Freiburg, 1890), 51; Thomas ab Incarnat., 
Iliat. Eccl. Litsitanice (Coimbra, 1757-63). 

Angulo, Pedro, native of Burgos in Spain, came 
to America in 1524 as a soldier, but joined the 
Dominican order in 1529, and became a companion 
of Las Casas in Guatemala, Central America m gen- 
eral, and the greater Antilles (Santo Domingo). ' He 
was made Provincial of the Dominicans for Chiapas 
and Bishop of Vera Paz, but died soon afterwards, 
in 1561. Fray Pedro Angulo was one of the princi- 
pal figures of the earliest Indian Missions in Southern 
Mexico and Guatemala, much more important, capa- 
ble, and successful than Las Casas. ^ BLis devotion to 
his work knew no obstacles; he visited tribe after 
tribe, lived and taught among them. He was one 
of those who, perceiving the tendency of the Indian 
to grasp things rather with the eye than with the 
ear, resorted to charts on which biblical subjects 
were allegorically represented. These he carried 
with him through the wilderness to use as illustra- 
tions for his discourses, to the natives. He was very 
proficient in two Indian languages, the Nahuatl and 
the Zutuhil, and wrote several tracts on religious 
subjects in the latter, ' 

Documents concerning Laa Casas, in the Docummtos 
iniditoa de Indias; the writings of Las Casas himself; 
Rbmesal, Historia de la provinaa de Guatemala y San Vicente 
de Chyapas (Madrid, 1619); Brassbur de Bourbourg, Bib- 
lioihhque mAxico-guaUmalienne (Paris, 1871); Sqxtieu, Mono-' 
graph of Authors who have Written on the Languages of Central 
America (New York, 1861). 

Ad. F. Bandelier. 

Anhalt, Vicariate Apostolic, comprising the ter- 
ritory of the German Duchy of Anhalt, with an area 
of 860 square miles. It contained, 1 December, 
1905, 328,029 inhabitants: 13,493 Catholics, 311,999 
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Protestants, 1,460 Jews, and 1,077 members of other 
sects. The vicar apostolic is the Bishop of Pa- 
derborn, who names the pastors of the vicariate. 
There are four parishes: Dessau, Bernburg, Cothen, 
and Zerbst; also three missions (filialkirchen) with 
a total of ten secular i)riests. The '‘Grey Nuns’' 
from the mother-house in Breslau are the only re- 
ligious order in Anhalt. They have two establish- 
ments for visiting nurses in Dessau and Cothen, in 
charge of twenty-one sisters, and also conduct a 
kindergarten and a school for first communicants 
in Cothen. The public schools are under the direc- 
tion of the State, yet the Church, with the permis- 
sion and support of the government, maintains 
sixteen private schools and fifteen teachers, with 
about nine hundred children in average atten- 
dance. Before the Reformation, the territory com- 
prised under the present vicariate apostolic belonged 
to the Bishoprics of Meissen, Brandenburg, and 
Merseburg. The few Catholics who remained true 
to their faith after the fall of these dioceses, received 
little attention from the Roman Propaganda, to 
which they were subject until after 1622. In 1719, 
the Franciscans of the Saxon province of their order 
established a mission in Dessau; in 1805, Duke 
Friedrich Franz gave’ it a chapel, and in_ 1807 
permission to hold divine services in public. A 
mission was founded at Zerbst in 1773, and at 
Cothen in 1816. Duke Ferdinand of Cothen and his 
wife became Catholics at Paris, 24 October, 1825, 
and established at Cothen in place of the mission, a 
congregation under the direction of Father Beckx, 
S.J. Pope Leo XII raised this to the dignity of a 
parish (17 May, 1826) and placed it directly un- 
der the Holy See, whose first representative was the 
Vicar Apostolic of Saxony, Papal Nuncio at Munich 
since 1827. The Jesuits remained in charge until 
1848; since then the parish has been under secular 
priests from the Diocese of Paderborn. The mission 
station at Dessau was made a parish in 1830; the Pa- 
pal Nuncio established parishes 2 June, 1859, in Bern- 
burg and Zerbst, which were not recognized by the 
government of Anhalt until 1871, being founded with- 
out its consent. By the Papal Brief of the 17 March, 
1868, the Catholics of Anhalt became subject to 
Bishop Martin of Paderborn. Since that time with 
the approval of the government of Anhalt, the 
Bishop of Paderborn undertakes the direction of 
the Catholics of Anhalt as the “Apostolic Adminis- 
trator of the Catholic parishes in the district of 
Anhalt”. During the Prussian Kulturkampf, after 
the death of Bishop Martin (16 July, 1879), tne see 
of Paderborn remained vacant, the appointment of 
the temporary yicar apostolic was assigned to the 
Nuncio at Munich* Canon Drobe of Paderborn was 
appointed Apostolic Delegate and made Bishop of 
Paderborn in 1882 (d. March, 1891). His succes- 
sors were Simar, (1892) and Schneider (1900). 

Freisen, Staat und katholuche Kirche in den deutachen 
JBundeastaaten Lippe, etc., (Stuttgart, 1906) II, 1-142. 

Joseph Lins. 

Anicetus, Saint, Pope, the Roman Pontiff who 
succeeded Pius towards the year 157, and reigned till 
about 168. According to Duchesne (Origines) the 
confusion of dates about this period is such that more 
exact verification is impossible. While Anicetus was 
Pope, St. Polycarp, then in extreme old age, came to 
confer with him (160-162) about the Paschal contro- 
versy; Poly carp and others in the East celebrating 
the feast on the fourteenth of the month of Nisan, 
no matter on what day of the week it fell; whereas 
in Rome it was always observed on Sunday, and the 
day of the Lord's death on Friday. The matter was 
discussed but nothing was decided. According to 
Eusebius: “Polycarp could not persuade the Pope, 
nor the Pope, Polycarp. The controversy was not 
ended but the bonds of charity were not broken"; 


the Pope permitting the aged saint to celebrate on 
the day he had been accustomed to in the Church 
of Smyrna. 

Hegesippus, the first Christian historian whose 
writings are of great value, because he lived so 
near the time of the Apostles, also came to Rome 
at this time. His visit is recorded l)y most eccle- 
siastical authors as noteworthy, inasinuch as it calls 
attention to the fact that many illustrious men 
repaired to Rome at that period, thus emphasizing 
very early the supreme dignity and authority of the 
Roman Pontiffs. Marcion, Marcellirius, Valentino, 
and Cerdo were also at Rome, disturbing the Church 
by their Manichseism. Anicetus suffered martyr- 
dom in 161, but the dates vary between 16, 17, and 
20 April. 

Acta N8., 11 April; Butler, Lives of the Saints, 17 April; 
Michaud, Biog. llniv.: Junomann, Dissert. Hist. Dccl.,' Mo- 
berly in Diet. Christ. Biogr. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Anima, Coli^ege and Church oe the, in Rome. — 
S. Maria delP Anima, the German national church and 
hospice in Rome, received its name, according to 
tradition, from the picture of Our Lady w’hich forms 
its coat of arms (the Blessed Virgin betav(‘(m two 
souls). It was founded as early as 1350, as a j)rivate 
hospice for German pilgrims, and was erect, etl on its 
present site in 1386, by Ih^ters of Dodrecht, 

officer of the Papal (hiard, and his wife. Pope Boni- 
face IX granted it indulgences in 1398. In 1406, it 
was raised by the Gorman colony^ to the rank of a 
national institution and united with a Brotluahood 
governed by Pro visors and a Congregat ion. Tlu^ foun- 
dation was confirmed by Innocent V 11, who exempted 
it from all but papal jurisdiction, and took it under 
his immediate protection. In 1418, it was ^ajreatly 
enriched by the legacy of its se(‘ond founder, Diedihh 
of Niem. The Popes of the fifti'onth eont,ury, witli 
the exception of Hixtus IV, showed it groat favour. 
United, m 1431, with the German hospice of 8t. 
Andrew which had been founded in 1372, by a priest. 
Nicholas of Kulm, it became during the fifteenth ana 
sixteenth centuries the German national and relig- 
ious centre in Romo, as well as burial pla(‘e; in short, 
it became synonymous with the G<Tmau nation in 
Rome, and in its remarkable ('ommimity Book (un- 
scientifically edited at Rome und Vi(‘nna in 1875) the 
most important names may be found. 

The chief “ Protectors " of this perio<l were: Theo- 
dorich of Niem (1406); Johann of Montmart (1427); 
Gerhard of Elton (1431); Johann Rode (1431); 
Heinrich SonftlelKm (1450); Nicolaus Tungen (1462); 
Albert Cock (1468); Melchior Neckau (1479); Johann 
Burkhard of Strasburg (1494); Bernliard Bculteti 
(1503): Kaspar Wirt (1506); Wilhelm of Encken- 
wort (1509); Jakob Apocellus (1530); Martin laipi 
(1536); Peter Voratius (1543); Jodokus JlOtfildor 
Q548); Kaspar Hoyer (1551); Alexander Junius 
(1557); Johann Fonck (1558); Kasiiar Gropper (1564); 
Gerhard Voss (1584); Klemens Hublindius (1586); 
Richard Stravius (1589). werci followed, 

later, by: Laml)ert do Vivardis (1595); Hermann 
Ortonberg (1602); Johann Baptist Remliold (1614); 
jEgidius de Vivanis (1619); Lukas Holstenius (1635): 
Theodorich Amayden (1636); the two Gualterii, and 
the two Emerix, 

The present church wliieli owes its Renaissance 
style to the influence of Bnunante, was built by Ger- 
man subscriptions, lietween 1499 and 1526. It 
stands on the site of the older church, built betweem 
1431 and 1499, and was decorated by the it^reat artists 
of the period. Among its treasures is the famous 
Holy Family of Giulio Romano. It is the resting 
place of the last German Fo|>e, Adrian VI, as well 
as of^ Cardinals Enckenvort, Gropper, Andrew of 
Austria, Slusius and the Hereditaiy Prince of Gleve 
(1676). Although the Emperor Maximilian I took 
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the institution under his special imperial protection 
in 1518, it fell off greatly, during the period of relig- 
ious strife; it remained nevertheless a stronghold of 
German influence and a refuge to all Germans 
in need. After Sixtus V, the Anima grew in political 
importance as well, inasmuch as during the great 
events that took place in Germany, and during the 
Thirty Years War, it came to be looked upon by the 
nation, the national representatives, and even by 
the popes, as a national work of thanksgiving and 
supplication to God. The violent interference of the 
Ambassador Martinitz in 1697 (confirmed by an edict 
of Leopold I in 1699), ushered in the most eventful 
period in the history of the Anima. ^ In 1742 the 
Congregation decided in favour of Maria Theresa and 
against the Emperor. In 1798, the French plundered 
the church and took possession of it as the property 
of the French Republic (in behalf of Belgium), but 
were driven out by the Neapolitan troops. An at- 
tempt on the part of Napoleon to annex this institu- 
tion was also defeated. These vicissitudes had the 
effect of gradually changing the house from what its 
original founders had intended it to be and of turning 
it over, almost entirely, to Italians. It was only in 
1853 that the noble determination of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph I restored it to its former purpose. 
He opened the institution to his Austrian subjects, 
and brought about its reorganization by means of an 
Apostolic Visitation in 1859 (Brief of 15 March). 

From that time forward the Anima has gradually 
regained its old position, bv timely adaptation to 
modern conditions. Its field of action is extending, 
step by step, to the boundaries of the German- 
speaking peoples. It has been the originator and 
support of almost every new German national under- 
taking in Rome. It possesses a special importance 
as the place where religious services are held on the 
occasion of political or national festivals, as parish 
church of the German colony, and as the centre in 
Rome of national charitable associations. It is also 
a hospice for German pilgrims, and the stopping 
place of German bishops and priests from Austria, 
Germany, and America. It acts, at the same time, 
as intermediary for Austrian and German dioceses 
in their relations with the Curia, and serves as a 
home for German-speaking priests. 

The Anima, as a college of priests, dates back to 
the year 1496, and was founded by the well known 
Master of Papal Ceremonies, Burkhard of Strasburg. 
As early as the sixteenth century it consisted of 
fourteen chaplains. No noteworthy persons, how- 
ever, are to he found among them, for the reason 
that they held their positions for an indefinite term, 
or even for life. Notwithstanding numerous at- 
tempts at reform, especially that of 1584, the moral 
condition of the college left much to be desired. 
The French Revolution destroyed it, and, in particu- 
lar, eliminated the German elements, It was only 
after the restoration of 1859 that the collie was 
reorganized (1863). The brief of reorganization, 
placed prominently in the refectory, enjoins that 
the members of the college '‘shall acquire a better 
and more perfect knowledge of theological matters 
in Rome and shall study the transaction of ecclesias- 
tical affairs in the Holy See, so that each may carry 
to his diocese the methods of the Roman Curia, the 
spirit of discipline, and a true knowledge of the 
sacred sciences." The two years^ residence in the 
college affords special opportunities for the study 
of canon law in theory at the Papal universities, 
and in practice under the higher church officials. 
It is for this reason that many students of the Anima 
are promoted, on their return home, to positions of 
trust and authority in their respective dioceses. 
The list of deserving men who, since its restoration, 
have gone forth from this training school, no fewer 
than 300 in all, includes eleven bishops and twenty 
I.— 33 


university professors. In addition to the chaplains, 
whom the German and Austrian bishops appoint in 
regular succession, other priests are admitted on 
moderate terms, so that there are twenty-one priests 
now residing in the house. The college is governed 
by a rector, who controls the spiritum management 
under a Cardinal Protector (at present H. E. Cardi- 
nal Steinhuber), and the temporal, under Austrian 
protection, assisted by a procurator. The first rector 
was the well known writer and university professor, 
^ois Flir, the restorer of the institution, who died 
in 1859 as auditor of the Rota. He was succeeded 
by Michael Gassner, afterwards Dean of Brixen 
(1860-72); by Karl Janig of Prague (1875-87); 
Franz Doppelbauer, now Bishop of Linz (1887-89; 
Franz Vogl, now Bishop of Triest (1889-1902) and by 
Protonotary Joseph Lohninger of Linz (since 1902). 

Kerschbaumer, Geachichte dea deutschen Naiionalhos'pizes 
Anima in Rom (Vienna, 1868); Gratis, jS. Maria delV Anima, 
Grazer Kirchenachmuck (1881); Stepeens, Das deuiache 
Nationalhoa-piz S. Maria ddV Anima w&hrend dea Prieater- 
Jubiliiums-Jahrea Leos Kill (Linz, 1893); Naglund Lang, 
Mitieilungen aua dem Archiv des deutschen N aiionalhoamzes 
S. Maria delV Anima (Romej 1899); Schmidlin, Geachichte 
der deutschen N ationalkirche in Bom 3. Maria delVAnima 
(Freiburg, 1906). 

J. Schmidlin. 

Anima Ohristi. — ^This well-known prayer dates its 
origin from the first half of the fourteenth century 
and was enriched with indulgences by Pope John 
XXII in the year 1330. All the manuscripts practi- 
cally agree as to these two facts, so there can be no 
doubt of their exactness. In regard to its author- 
ship all we can say is that it was, perhaps, written 
by John XXII. Of this we are not certain, as this 
Pope has been falsely accredited with similar pious 
compositions, and a mistake could easily be made 
of confounding the one who gave the indulgence with 
the real author. The Anima Christi was and is 
still generally believed to have been composed by 
St. Ignatius Loyola, as he puts it at the beginning 
of his "Spiritual Exercises" and often refers to it. 
This is a mistake, as has been pointed out by many 
writers, since the prayer has been found in a number 
of prayer books printed during the youth of the 
saint and is in manuscripts which were written a 
hundred years before his birth (1491). James 
Mearns, the English hymnologist, found it in a 
manuscript of the British Museum which dates back 
to about 1370. In the library of Avignon there is 
preserved a prayer book of Cardinal Peter De Luxem- 
Dourg, who died in 1387, which contains the Anima 
Christi in practically the same form as we have it 
to-day. It has also been found inscribed on one of 
the gates of the Alcazar of Seville, which brings us 
back to the times of Don Pedro the Cruel (1350^9). 
This prayer was so well known and so popular at 
the time of St. Ignatius, that he only mentions it in 
the first edition of his "Spiritual Exercises", evi- 
dently supposing that the exercitant or reader already 
knew it. In the later editions, it was printed in full. 
It was by assuming that everything in the book was 
written by St. Ignatius that it came to be looked 
upon as his comj^sition. All this has been told at 
length by Guido Dreves (Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, 
LIV, 493) and B. Baesten (Precis Historiques, 
XXXII, 630). S. H. Frisbee. 

Anima Mundi. See Pantheism. 

Animals, Worship op. See Idolatry. 

Animals in Christian Art. — ^In Christian art 
animal forms have always occupied a place of far 
CTeater importance than was ever accorded to them 
m the art of the pagan world. In the early days 
of Latin and Byzantine Christianity, as well as m 
the period of its full bloom in the Middle Ages, a 
prodigious number of representations of animals is 
found not only in monumental sculpture, but in il- 
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luminated manuscripts, in stained glass windows, and 
in tapestry as well. Three reasons may be given 
for this unexampled fondness for animal life. First, 
because it affords an easy medium of expressing or 
symbolizing a virtue or a vice, by means of the virtue 



Fresco in Crypt at Gyrene 

or vice usually attributed to the animal represented. 
Secondly, because of the traditional use of animal 
forms as an element of decoration. And, thirdly, 
because of that return to the direct study of nature 
on the part of the medieval designers, which included, 
in one loving investigation, man, the lower animals, 
and the humblest plants. The paintings of the first 

g eriod, as seen in the 
atacombs, show us, 
usually, the lamb ac- 
companying the Good 
Shepherd, a represen- 
tation of the Chris- 
tian soul during its 
earthly life. Birds, 
too, appear, either as 
simple decorative ele- 
m e n t s transmitted 
from antique paint- 
Carved Gem, II or III Century ings, or used sym- 
bolically as in Noah's 
dove, symbolical of the Christian soul released by 
death; the peacock, with its ancient meaning of im- 
mortality, and the phoenix, the symbol of apotheo- 
sis. The symbol of perhaps the widest distribution 
is the Ichthys, which since the second century has 
represented graphically the celebrated acrostic: 
^'Jesous Christos Theou Uios Soter", and so be- 
comes the 
svmbol of 
Christ in the 
Eucharist. 
Artistically, 
these various 
representa- 
tions are 
som ewha t 
crude and 
artless, and 
show the de- 
cadence of 
the pagan art 
Carved Gem, II or III Century of the time, 

although a 

certain trace of youthful grace hints of the coming 
revival. 

After the recognition of the Church by Constantine, 
the Apocalypse is the source from which are derived 
most of the decorative themes of Christian Art. The 
lamb is now the most important of these, and its 
meaning is either the same as before or, more fre- 
quently perhaps, it is symbolic of Christ the expia- 
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tory victim. The dove is the Holy Spirit, and the 
four animals that St. John saw in Heaven (Apoc., 
iv V,) are used as personifications of the Four Evan- 
gelists. Under the infiuence of Byzantine art, a 
great variety of fantastic animals, such as dragons, 
birds with human heads, 
winged lions, etc., en- 
twined themselves around 
the decorative forms until ^ 
foreign wars and the 
iconoclast movement 
brought this period of vig- 
orous art to an end. 

During the succeeding 
three centuries, we find 
merely unimportant ar- 
tistic manifestations, and 
it is only in the Komanesque buildings that we 
find new types of animals. These are usually 
either purely fantastic or composite, that is, made 
up of elements of different species combined in 
one. Often, the subject grows out of foliage forms; 
and monsters are shown fighting and even de- 
vouring one another. In the spandrels of the en- 
trance doorways, around the glorified Christ, the lion, 
the ox, the man, and the eagle arc shown, holding 
the holy books. This is a favourite motif in the 
sculpture of the eleventh and twelfth centurios. 
Sometimes the laws of a monster figure the entrance 
of Hell, into which sinners are plunged. 

With the beginning of the thirteenth century Gothic 
art affords the greatc^st number and the beat rep- 
resentations of animal forms. The great cathedrals, 
especially those of the Isle of Frai\ce, where acmlpture 
reached its highest point of oxc^Jlcnee, are a sort of 
encyclopedia of the knowlo<lgo of the time. They 
show, therefore, examples of all the then known ani- 
mals, that is, whether by legend or oxi>ericnee. The 
'^bestiaries", popular treati.seH on natural history 
which exhibit a curious admixture of truth and error, 
are fully illustrated in the cathedrals in the stone 
carving of the capitals, the parapets, and the top 
of the Duttressos, and in the woodwork of the stalls. 
For example, one readily recalls the beautiful birds 
of prey, the wild lK>ars, and the feline forms of the 
towers of Notre Dame in Paris; the birds covc^red 
with draperies, or the elephants at Reims; tlie enor- 
mous oxen of the towers of Laon placed there in 
memory of the patient service of those animals dur- 
ing the construction of the Gathcdral. With the 
ammals of the country, domestic or wiki, those of 
remote parts of the earth, known by a few spwimens, 
are also represented. Thus we mul the lion, the 
elephant, apes, etc.; legendary animals also, like the 
unicorn, the basilisk, the dragon, and the griffin. 
Imaginary creatures are also freciuent, and the gar- 
goyles alone display such a variety of them as to 
make us wonder at the fecundity of the artists of 
the period. Viollet-le-Duc remarks that ho does not 
know, in France, two gargoyles alike. Tliese unreal 
figures are, nevertheless, given such a semblance of 
reality as to make them appemr faithful copies of 
nature. The failure in modfern times to rival thwe 
productions of medieval sculpture, while avoiding a 
literal copy of them, but increases our appreciation of 
their value. The symbolism wliich usually attaches 
to the various animals is derived for the most part 
from the “ liestiaries^'. Thus, for the lion, strength, 
vigilance, and courage; for the siren, voluptouanw; 
for the pelican, charity. The four animals which 
symbolize the leading characteristics of each of the 
Four Evangelists became more and more an acces- 
sory used to characterize the figure of the Evangelists 
themselves. 

In the same way many saints, when not eliarac- 
terized by the instniments of their martyrdom, 
are accompanied by ammals which identify them; 
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as, St. Roche, with a dog; St. Hubert, with a stag; 
St. Jerome, with a lion; St. Peter, with a cock; St. 
Paul the Hermit, with a raven, etc. The Bible, also, 
gives some motives, as the ram of Isaac, the golden 
calf, the brazen serpent. The artistic value of such 
varied productions, whether painted or carved, can- 
not be too much praised or studied. With the four- 
teenth century, animals become less frequent in ico- 
nography. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries use 
them again, but copied more closely from life, usu- 
ally of small size, and without any intention of sym- 
bolism. One finds now rats, snakes, rabbits, snails, 
lizards, etc. With the Renaissance, animals were 
nearly banished, except as an accessory to the hu- 
man figure. Modern Christian art, being mostly 
temporary revivals of one or another period of the 
art of other ages, takes the symbols and decoration 
of the period under revival, without adding anything 
new. The study of animals, therefore, though adding 
much of value and interest to profane art, did not 
produce any results in church sculpture or painting 
worth mentioning. 

Northcote and Brownlow, Roma Sotterranea (London, 
1870); LCbke, History of Sculpture (London, 1872); Barbet 
DE JouY, Les moaaiquea chrhiennea (Paris, 1863); Bond, 
Gothic Architecture in England (London, 1906); Violletvdb- 
Duc, Dictionnaire raiaonn^ de V architecture frangaiae du XI 
auXVl aibcle (Paris, 1868); de Baudot, La sculpture frangaiae 
au moyen ^e et la renaiaaance (Paris, 1885). 

Paul P. Cret. 

Animals in the Bible. — The Bible makes no 
pretensions to science; we must not therefore expect 
to meet in its pages with any kind of elaborate 
classification, whether zoological or otherwise. The 
sacred books, on the other hand, were composed by, 
and for a people almost exclusively given to hus- 
bandry and pastoral life, hence in constant com- 
munication with nature. To such a people references 
to the animal world, animal customs, etc., are quite 
natural, and the more animals abounded in the 
country, the more frequent and varied these allusions 
may be expected to be. In point of fact, the names 
of a large number of animals — over a hundred and 
twenty species — occur in the Scriptures. A closer 
examination of the way in which references to animals 
are introduced, the frequency of allusions to certain 
species, and the date of the documents in which they 
are found, may give a fair idea of the conditions of 
the country at the different stages of its history. 
The species, for instance, called in Hebrew re^&n, 
very probably the aurochs, or wild ox, totally dis- 
appeared about the time of the Babylonian captivity; 
the wild ass, the lion, and a few others long ago be- 
came extinct in Palestine; other species are now so 
scarce that they could hardly afford a familiar sub- 
ject for illustration. The variety of animals spoken 
of in the Bible is remarkable; the' ostrich, for in- 
stance, a denizen of the torrid regions, and the camel, 
of the waterless districts around Palestine, are men- 
tioned side by side with the roebuck and deer of the 
woody summits of Lebanon. This variety, greater 
probably in Palestine than in any other country in 
the same latitude, should be attnouted to the great 
extremes of elevation and temperature in this small 
country. Furthermore, that the Palestinian fauna 
is not now as rich as it used to be during the Biblical 
times, must not be wondered atj the land, now 
bare, was then well wooded, especially on the hills 
east of the Jordan; hence the changes. Although 
no regular classification is to be sought for in the 
Bible, it is easy to see, however, that the animal 
creation is there practically divided into four classes, 
according to the four different modes of locomotion; 
among the animals, some walk, others fiy, many are 
essentially swimmers, several crawl on the ground. 
This classification, more empiric than logical, would 
not by any means satisfy a modem scientist* it 
must be known, however, if we -wish fairly to under- 


stand the language of the Scriptures on the matters 
connected therewith. The first class, the behemdth, 
or beasts, in the Biblical parlance, includes all quad- 
rupeds living on the earth, with the exception of the 
amphibia and such small animals as moles, mice, and 
the like. Beasts are divided into cattle, or domes- 
ticated (behemoth in the strict sense), and beasts of 
the field, i. e. wild animals. The fowls, which con- 
stitute the second class, include not only the birds, 
but also “all things that fly’', even if they “go upon 
four feet", as the different kinds of locusts. Of 
the many “living beings that swim in the water" 
no particular species is mentioned; the “great 
whales” are set apart in that class, while the rest 
are divided according as they have, or have not, fins 
and scales (Lev., xi, 9, 10). The reptiles, or “ creep- 
ing things”, form the fourth class. References to 
this class are relatively few: however, it should be 
noticed that the “creeping tilings” include not only 
the reptiles properly so called, but also all short- 
legged animals or insects which seem to crawl rather 
than to walk, such as moles, lizards, etc. From a 
religious viewpoint, all these animals are divided into 
two classes, clean and unclean, according as they can, 
or cannot, be eaten. We shall presently give, in 
alphabetical order, the list of the animals whose 
names occur in the Bible; whenever required for 
the identification, the Hebrew name will be indicated, 
as well as the specific term used by naturalists. 
This list will include even such names as griffon, 
lamia, siren or unicorn, which, though generally 
applied to fabulous beings, have nevertheless, on 
account of some misunderstandings or educational 
prejudices of the Greek and Latin translators, crept 
into the versions, and have been ^plied to real 
animals. (In the following list D.V. stands for 
Douay Version, A.V. and K.V. for Authorized and 
Revised Version respectively.) 

Addax. — A kind of antelope (antilope addax) 
with twisted horns; it very probably corresponds 
to the dishon of the Hebrews and the pygarg of the 
divers translations (Deut., xiv, 5). Adder. — ^A 
poisonous snake of the genus Vifoera, The word, 
unused in the D. V., stands m the A.V. for four different 
Hebrew names of serpents. Ant. (Prov., vi, 6; 
XXX, 25). — Over twelve species of ants exist in Pales- 
tine; among them the ants of the genus Atta are 
particularly common, especially the atta barhara, of 
dark colour, and the atta structor, a brown species. 
These, with the pheidole megacephalaj are, unlike 
the ants of northern countries, accustomed to lay up 
stores of com for winter use. Hence the allusions 
of the wise man in the two above-mentioned passages 
of Proverbs. Antelope. — The word, first applied 
as a qualification to the gazelle, on account of the 
lustre and soft expression of its eye, has become the 
name of a genus of ruminant quadrupeds inter- 
mediate between the deer and the goat. Four 
species are mentioned in the Bible; (1) the dishdn 
(D.V. pygarg: Deut., xiv, 5), commonly identified 
with the antilope addax; (2) the gehhi (Deut., xii, 
15, etc.; D.V. roe) or gazelle, antilope dorcas; (3) 
the the’ 6 (Deut., xiv, 5; D.V. wild goat; Is., li, 20, 
D.V. wild ox), which seems to be the bubale (antilope 
hvbalis); and (4) the ydhmUr (Deut., xiv, 5), the 
name of which is given by the Arabs to the roebuck 
of Northern Syria and to the oryx (the white antelope, 
antilope oryx) of the desert. Ape. — Nowhere in the 
Bible is the ape supposed to be indigenous to Pales- 
tine. Apes are mentioned with gold, silver, ivory, 
and peacocks among the precious things imported 
by Solomon from Tharsis (III K., x, 22; 11 Par., ix, 
21). Asp. — This word, which occurs ten times in 
D.V., stands for four Hebrew names: (1) Pitkin 
[Deut., xxxii, 33; Job, xx, 14, 16; Ps., Ivii (Hebr., 
Iviii), 5; Is., xi, 8]. From several allusions both to 
its deadly venom (Deut., xxxii, 33), and to its use by 
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serpent-charmers [Ps., Ivii (Hebr., Iviii), 5, 6], it 
appears that the cobra (naja aspis) is most probably 
sighed. Safely to step upon its body, or even 
linger by the hole where it coils itself, is manifestly a 
si^ of God’s particular protection [Ps., xc (Hebr., 
xci), 13; Is., xi, 8]. Sophar, one of Job’s friends, 
speaks of the wicked as sucking the venom of pethM, 
in punishment whereof the food he takes shall be 
turned within him into the gall of this poisonous 
reptile (Job, xx, 16, 14). (2) "AkhshiXbh, mentioned 

only once in the Hebrew Bible, namely Ps,, cxl 
(Vulg., cxxxix), 4, but manifestly alluded to in Ps., 
xiii, 3, and Rom., hi, 13, seems to have been one of 
the most highly poisonous kinds of viper, perhaps 
the toxicoa, also called echis arenicola or scytale of tne 
Pyramids, very common in Syria and North Africa. 
(3) SMhdl is also found only once to signify a snake, 
Ps,, xci (Vulg., xc), 13; but what particular kind of 
snake we are unable to determine. The word sMhdl 
might possibly, owing to some copyist’s mistake, 
have crept into the place of another name now im- 

S )ssible to restore. (4) gphSni (Is., _lix, 5), “the 
sser”, generally rendered by basilisk in D.V. and in 
ancient translations, the latter sometimes calling it 
regulus. This snake was deemed so deadly that, 
according to the common saying, its hissing alone, 
even its look, was fatal. It was probably a small 
viper, perhaps a cerastes^ possibly the daboia zan- 
thina, according to Cheyne. Ass. — The ass has 
always enjoyed a marked favour above all other 
beasts of burden in Palestine. This is evidenced by 
two very simple remarks. While, on the one hand, 
mention of this animal occurs over a hundred and 
thirty times in Holy Writ; on the other hand, the 
Hebrew vocabulary possesses, to designate the ass, 
according to its colour, sex, age, etc., a supply of 
words in striking contrast with the ordinary penury 
of the sacred language. Of these various names 
the most common is Mmdr, “reddish”, the hair of 
the Eastern ass being generally of that colour. White 
asses, more rare, were also more appreciated and 
reserved for the use of the nobles (Judges, v, 10). 
The custom was introduced very early, as it seems, 
and still prevails, to i)aint the most shapely and 
valuable donkeys in stripes of different colours. In 
the East the ass is much larger and finer than in 
other countries, and in several places the pedip'oes 
of the best breeds are carefully preserved. Asses 
have always been an important item in the resources 
of the Eastern peoples, and we are repeatedly told 
in the Bible about the herds of these animals owned 
by the patriarchs (Gen., xii, 16: xxx, 43; xxxvi, 24, 
etc.), and wealthy Israelites (I K., ix, 3; I Par., xxvii, 
30, etc.). Hence the several regulations brought 
forth by Israel’s lawgiver on this subject: the 
neighbour’s ass should not be coveted (Exod,, xx, 17); 
moreover, should the neighbour’s stray ass be found, 
it should be taken care of, and its owner assisted in 
tending this part of his herd (Deut., xxii, 3, The 
ass serves in the East for many purposes. Its even 
gait and surefootedness, so well suited to the rough 
paths of the Holy Land, made it at all times the 
most popular of all the animals for riding in those 
hilly re^ons (Gen., xxii, 3; Luke, xix, 30). Neither 
was it ridden only by the common people, but also 
by^rsons of the highest rank (Judges, v, 10; x, 4; 
II A., xvii, 23; xix, 26, etc.). No wonder therefore 
that Our Lord about to come triumphantly to Jeru- 
salem, commanded His disciples to bring Him an ass 
and her colt; no lesson of humility, as is sometimes 
asserted, but the affirmation of the peaceful character 
of His kingdom should be sought there. Although 
the Scripture speaks of “saddling” the ass, usually 
no saddle was used by the rider; a cloth spread upon 
the back of the ass and fastened by a strap was all 
the equipment. Upon this cloth the rider sat, a 
servant usually walking alongside. Should a family 


journey, the women and children would ride the 
asses, attended by the father (Exod., iv, 20). This 
mode of travelling has been popularized by Christian 
painters, who copied the eastern customs in their 
representations of the Holy Family’s flight to Egypt. 
Scores of passages in the Bible allude to asses carry- 
ing burdens; the Gospels, at least in the CJreek text, 
speak of millstones run by asses (Matt., xviii, 6; 
Mark, ix, 41; Luke, xvii, 2); Josephus and the 
Egyptian monuments teach us that this animal 
was used for threshing wheat; finally, we repeatedly 
read in the 0. T. of asses hitchetl to a plough (Deut., 
xxii, 10; Is., xxx, 24, etc.), and hi reference to this 
custom, the Law forbade ploughing with an ox and 
an ass together (Deut., xxii, 10). From Is., xxi, 7, 
confirmed by the statements of Greek writers, we 
learn that part of the cavalrv force in the Persian 
army rode donkeys; we should perhap.s understand 
from IV K., vii, 7, that the Syrian armies followed 
the same practice; but no such custom seems to 
have ever prevailed among the Ilclirews. With 
them the ass was essentially for peaceful use, the 
emblem of peace, as the horse was the symbol of 
war. The flesh of the ass was unclean and forbidden 
by the Law. In some particular circumstances, 
however, no law could prevail over lujctsssity, ancl 
we read that during Joram’s reign, when Benadad 
besieged Samaria, the famine W'as so extreme in this 
city, that the head of an ass was sold for fourscore 
pieces of silver (IV K., vi, 25). Ahh’h Golt.— T his is 
more specially the symbol of peace and nu'ek obedi- 
ence (John, xii, 15). Ass, Wiu>, corresponds in the 
0. T. to two words, perd^ and 'ilrMtL Whether 
these two names refer to iliffcrent specit's, or arc, the 
one, the genuine Ilcbrovv name, the otljer, the Ara- 
maic equivalent for the same animal, is un<‘eriain. 
Both signify one of the wildest and most untamable 
animals. The wild ass is larger and more shapely 
than the domestic one, and outruns the fleetest 
horse. Its untarnableness joined to its niinblencss 
made it a fit symbol for the wild and plunder-loving 
Ismael (Gen., xvi, 12). The wild ass, extinct in 
western Asia, still exists in central Asia and the 
deserts of Africa. Ain’ActrB (Lev., xi, 22). — Instead 
of this Latin word, the A.V. reads bald-locust. Ac- 
cording to the tradition enshriiKHl in tins Talmud, 
the common iruxalis^ a locust with a very long 
smooth head is probably signified. Atuux^nH, or 
wild ox (uruSf prmigeniw)^ is undoubtedly the 
rimu of the Assyriim inscriptions, and conmapicntly 
corresponds to the re’(>a or of the Hebrews. 
The latter word is translated Hometimes in our D.V, 
by rhinoceros (Num., xxiii, 22; xxiv, H; Deut., 
xxxiii, 17; Job, xxxix, 0, 10), sometimes by unicorn 
^s., xxi, 22; xxviii, 6; xci, 11; la,, xxxiv, 7). 
That tho re’^, far from being unicorn, was a two- 
homed animal, is suggeated by Ps., xxi, 22, and 
forcibly evidenced by Deut., xxxiii, 17, whore its 
horns represent the two tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasaoa; that, moreover, it was akin to the domes- 
tic ox is shown from such parallelisms as we find in 
Ps,, xxviii, 6. where w© read, according tx) the critical 
editions of the Hebrew text: *‘The voice of Yahweli 
makes Lebanon skip like a bullock, and Hirion like a 
young re'Sm”; or Is., xxxiv, 7; “And the re^hn shall 
go down with them, and the bulls with the mighty”; 
and still more convincingly by such implicit descrip- 
tions as that of Job, xxxix, 9, 10: “Shall the ri^m 
be willing to serve thee, or will he stay at thy crib? 
Canst thou bind the r$m with thy thong to plough, 
or will he break the clo<k of the valleys after thee?” 
These references will be very clear, the last especially, 
once we admit the re*im is an almost untamable 
wild ox, which one would try in vain to submit to 
the same work as its domestic kin. Hence there is 
very little doubt that in all the above-mentioned 
places the word aurochs should be substituted for 
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rhinoceros and unicorn. The aurochs is for the 
sacred poets a familiar emblem of untamed strength 
and ferocity. It no longer exists in western Asia. 

Baboon, a kind of dog-faced, long-haired monkey, 
dwelling among ruins (gen. Cynocephalus)', it was an 
object of worship for the Egyptians. Some deem it 
to be the hairy one” spoken of inis., xiii, 21 and 
xxxiv, 14, but it is very doubtful whether it ever ex- 
isted west of the Euphrates. Badger. — No mention 
of the badger {meles taxus) is found in the D.V., 
whereas the A.V. regularly gives it as the English 
equivalent for tdhdsh. The skin of the tdhdsh is 
repeatedly spoken of as used for the outer cover of 
the tabernacle and the several pieces of its furniture. 
The old translations, and the D.V. after them, under- 
stood the word tdh-dsh to mean a color (violet; Ex., 
XXV, 5; xxvi, 14; xxxv, 7, 23; xxxvi, 19; Num., iv, 
10, 25; Ezech., xvi, 10); but this is a misrepresenta- 
tion; so also is the rendering of the A.V.; for though 
the badger is common in Palestine, yet the Hebrew 
name most probably indicates the ciugong (halicore 
hem'jorichii or halicore tabernaculi), a very large 
species of the seal family living in the Red Sea, the 
skin of which is used to the present day for such 
purposes as those alluded to in the Bible. Basilisk 
occurs in the D.V. as an equivalent for several Hebrew 
names of snakes: (1) Pdthdn (Ps. xc, 13), the cobra; 
had the Latin and English translators been more 
consistent they would have rendered this Hebrew 
word here, as in the other places, by asp; (2) Cdvhd* 
and Ciphe '6ni (Prov., xxiii, 32; Is., xi, 8; xiv, 29; Jer., 
viii, ’17; (3) U-phe'ch (Is., lix, 5), a kind of viper im- 
possible to determine, or perhaps the echis arenicola; 
(4) flying sdrdph (Is., xiv, 29; xxx, 6), a winged 
serpent (?), possibly also a reptile like the draco 
finwriatus, which, having long ribs covered with a 
fringe-like skin, is able to glide through the air for 
short distances. Bat. — The bat, fourteen species 
of which still exist in Palestine is reckoned among 
unclean “winged things” (Lev., xi, 19; Deut., xiv, 
18). Its abode is generally in dark and desolate 
places such as ruins and caverns. Bear. — The bear 
spoken of in the Bible is the ursics syriacus, scarcely 
different from the brown bear of Europe. Since the 
destruction of the forests, it is now rarely seen south 
of Lebanon and Hermon, where it is common. Not 
unfrequently met in the Holy Land during the 0. T. 
times, it was much dreaded on account of its fero- 
cious and destructive instincts; to dare it was accord- 
ingly a mark of uncommon courage (I K., xvii, 34- 
36). Its terror-striking roars and its fierceness, 
especially when robbed of its cubs, are repeatedly 
alluded to. Beast, Wild. — The expression occurs 
twice in the D.V., but much oftener in the A.V., and 
R.V., where it is in several places a substitute for the 
awkward “beast of the field”, the Hebrew name of 
wild animals at large. The first time we read of 
“wild beasts” in the D.V., it fairly stands for the 
Hebrew word ziz> [Ps. Ixxix (Hebr,, Ixxx), 14], albeit 
the “singular wild beast” is a clumsy translation. 
The same Hebrew iVord in Ps. xlix, 11, at least for 
consistency's sake, should have been rendered in 
the same manner; “the beauty of the field” must 
consequently be corrected into ‘^wild beast”. In Is., 
xiii, 21, “wud beasts” is an equivalent for the Hebr, 
Qiyyim, i. e. denizens of the desert. This word in 
different places has been translated in divers man- 
ners: demons (Is., xxxiv, 14), dragons (Ps. Ixxiii, 
14; Jer., 1, 39); it possibly refers to the hyena. Bee. 
— Palestine, according to Scripture, is a land flowing 
with honey (Ex., iii, 8). Its dry climate, its rich 
abundance, and variety of aromatic flowers, and its 
limestone rocks render it particularly adapted for 
bees. No wonder then that honey bees, both wild 
and hived, abound there. All the different species 
known by the names of hombus, nomia, andrenaj 
osmia, megachile, anthophora, are widely spread 


throughout the country. The hived honey bee of Pal- 
estine, apis fasciata, belongs to a variety slightly 
different from ours, characterized by yellow stripes 
on the abdomen. Wild bees are said to live not 
only in rocks [Ps. Ixxx (Hebr., Ixxxi), 17], but in 
hollow trees (I K., xiv, 25), even in dried carcasses 
(Judges, xiv, 8). Syrian and Egyptian hives are 
made of a mash of clay and straw for coolness. In 
0. T. times, honey was an article of export (Gen., 
xliii, 11; Ezech., xxvii, 17). Bees are spoken of in 
Holy Writ as a term of comparison for a numerous 
army relentlessly harassing tneir enemies. DebSrah, 
the Hebrew name for bee, was a favourite name for 
women. Beetle, given by A.V. (Lev., xi, 22) as an 
equivalent for Hebrew, drbdh, does not meet the 
requirements of the context: “Hath the legs behind 
longer wherewith it hoppeth upon the earth”, any 
more than the bruchus of D.V., some species of 
locust, the locusta migratoria being veiy likely 
intended. Behemoth, is generally translated by 
“^eat beasts”; in its wider signification it includes 
all mammals living on earth, but in the stricter sense 
is applied to domesticated quadrupeds at large. 
However in Job, xl, 10, where it is left untranslated 
and considered as a proper name, it indicates a 
articular animal. The description of this animal 
as long puzzled the commentators. Many of them 
now admit that it represents the hippopotamus, so 
well known to the ancient Egyptians; it might 
possibly correspond as well to the rhinoceros. Bird. 
— No other classification of birds than into clean and 
unclean is given. The Jews, before the captivity, 
had no domestic fowls except pigeons. Although 
many birds are mentioned, there occur few allusions 
to their habits. Their instinct of migration, the 
snaring or netting them, and the camng of song 
birds are referred to. Bird, Dyed. — So does the Eng- 
lish version, Jer., xii, 9, wrongly interpret the Hebrew 
*dyU, which means beast of prey, sometimes also 
bird’ of prey. Bird, Singing. — This singing bird of 
Soph.jii, 14, according to the D.V., owes its origin to 
a mistranslation of the original, which most probably 
should be read: “And their voice shall sing at the 
window”; unless by a mistake of some scribe, the 
word qdl, voice, has been substituted for the name 
of some particular bird. Bird, Speckled, Hebrew 
gdhhdd^ (Jer., xii, 9). A much discussed translation. 
The interpretation of the English versions, however 
meaningless it may seem to some, is supported by 
the Targum, the Syriac, and St. Jerome. In spite of 
these authorities many modem scholars prefer to 
use the word hyena, given by the Septuamnt and 
confirmed by Ecclesiasticus, xiii, 22 as w^ as by 
the Arabic (ddbdh) and rabbinical Hebrew (^gebhdd^), 
names of the hyena. Bison, according to several 
authors, the re'ew of the Bible. It belongs to the 
same genus as the aurochs, but being indigenous to 
America (whence its name, bos americanus), and 
specifically different from the aurochs, cannot pos- 
sibly have been known by the Hebrews. Bittern 
(boihaurus vulgaris), a shy, solitary, wading bird 
related to the heron and inhabiting the recesses of 
swamps, where its startling, booming cry at night 
CTves a frightening impression of desolation. In the 
D.V., bittern stands for Hebr. qd’dth (Lev., xi, 18; 
Is., xxxiv, 11* Soph., ii, 14), although by some in- 
consistency the same Hebrew word is rendered 
Deut., xiv, 17, by cormorant, and Ps. ci (Hebr., cii), 
7, by pelican. The pelican meets all the require- 
ments of all the passages where qd^&th is mentioned, 
and would perhaps be a better translation than 
bittern. Blast certainly, designates, Deut., xxviii, 
42, a voracious insect; the H^rew gel&g^, “chirp- 
ing”, suggests that the cricket was possibly meant 
and might be substituted for blast. In Pa. Ixxvii 
(Hebr., Ixxviii), 46, blast stands for “the 

aestroyer”, perhaps the locust in its caterpillar state, 
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in which it is most destructive. Boar, Wild.— - 
The only allusion to this animal is found Ps. Ixxix 
(Hebr., Ixxx), 14; however, the wild boar was un- 
doubtedly always, as it is now, common in Palestine, 
having its lair in the woods, and most destructive 
to vineyards. Bruchus. — Though it occurs once 
(Lev., xi, 22) as an equivalent for Hebrew, ^drbeh 
(probably the locusta migratoria), the word bruchus 
is the regular interpretation for yeleq^ “licker’\ 
The Biblical bruchus may be fairly identified with 
the beetle, or some insect akin to it. Anyway the 
yeUq of Jer., li, 14, 27, should have been rendered in 
the same manner as everywhere _ else. _ Bubale, 
antilope buhalis, or alcephalus bubalis, which should 
not be confounded with the bubale, bos bubaliiSf is 
probably signified by the Hebrew, the^d, interpreted 
by the Douay translators, wild goat, in Deut., xiv, 5, 
and wild ox, Is., li, 20. It still exists in Palestine, 
but was formerly much more common than now. 
Buffalo (bos bubalus ). — So does the D.V. translate 
the Hebrew, ydbrndr. III K., iv, 23 (Hebr., I K., v, 
3). Being a denizen of marshy and swampy lands, 
the buffalo must have been scarcely known by the 
Hebrews. Moreover, its coarse, unpleasant smelling 
flesh seems to exclude the identification with the 
animal referred to in the above mentioned passage, 
where we should probably read roebuck. Buffle. — 
Another word for buffalo, D.V., Deut., xiv, 5. Ac- 
cording to good authorities, the oryx, or white ante- 
lope, might be here intended, the Hebrew word 
ydhm4r possibly meaning, as its Arabic equivalent 
does, both the roebuck and the oryx. Bull. — A 
symbol of fierce and relentless adversaries [Ps. xxi 
(Hebr., xxii), 13]. Bullock. — The bullock, as yet 
unaccustomed to the yoke, is an image of Israel’s 
insubordinate mind before he was subdued by the 
captivity (Jer., xxxi, 18). Buzzard (Hebr., rd^ah ). — 
Probably the ringtail of D.V. and the glede of A.V. 
(Dent., xiv, 13); possibly, through a scribe’s error, 
might be identified with the kite, dd^ah, of Lev., xi, 
14, The buzzard, three species of which exist in 
Palestine, has always been common there. 

Calf, one of the most' popular representations of 
the deity among the Chanaanites. The calf is, in 
Biblical poetry, a figure for vexing and pitiless foes 
[Ps., xxi (Hebr., xxii), 13], The fatted calf was a 
necessary feature, so to say, of a feast dinner. 
Camel, a prominent domestic animal of the East 
without the existence of which life in the Arabian 
deserts would be impossible. It was perhaps the 
first beast of burden applied to the service oi man; 
anyway it is mentioned as such in the Biblical records 
as early as the time of Abraham. It constituted a 
great element in the riches of the early patriarchs. 
There are two species of camel: the one-humped 
camel {camelus dromedarius), and the two-humped 
camel {camelus bactrianus). The camel is used for 
riding as well as for carmng loads; its furniture is 
a large frame placed on the humps, to which cradles 
or packs are attached. In this manner was all the 
merchandise of Assyria and Egypt transported. 
But the camel is appreciated for other reasons: it 
may be hitched to a wagon or to a plough, and in 
fact is not unfrequently yoked together with the 
ass or the ox; the female supplies abundantly her 
master with a good milk; camel’s hair is woven into 
a rough cloth wherewith tents and cloaks are made; 
finally its flesh, albeit coarse and dry, may be eaten. 
With the Jews, however, the camel was reckoned 
among the unclean animals. Camelopardalus, 
occurs only once in the D.V. (Deut., xiv, 5), as a 
translation of z^dr. The word, a mere transcription 
of the Latin and the Greek, is a combination of the 
names of the camel^ and the leopard, and indicates 
the giraffe. But this translation, as well as that of 
the A.V. (chamois), is doubtless erroneous neither 
the giraffe nor the chamois ever lived in Palestine. 


The wild sheep, or mouflon, which still lingers in 
Cyprus and Arabia Petrala, is very likely intended 
Cankerworm, the locust in its larva state, in which 
it is most voracious. So does A. V. render the Hebrew, 
gazdm; the word palmerworm, given by the D.V. 
seems better. Cat. — Mention of this animal occurs 
only once in the Bible, namely Bar., vi, 21. The 
original text of Baruch being lost, we possess no 
indication as to what the Hebrew name of the cat 
may have been. Possibly there was not any; for 
although the cat was very familiar to the Egyptians, 
it seems to have been altogether unknown to the 
Jews, as well as to the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
even to the Greeks and Romans before the conquest 
of Egypt. These and other reasons have led some 
commentators to believe that the w’ord cat, in the 
above cited place of Baruch, might not unlikely 
stand for another name now impossible to restore. 
Cattle. — Very early in the history of mankind, 
animals were tamed and domesticated, to be used in 
agriculture, for milk, for their flesh, and especially 
for sacrifices. Many words in Hebrew expressed 
the different ages and sexes of cattle. West of the 
Jordan the cattle were generally stall-fed; in tlio 
plains and hills south and east they roamed in a 
half-wild state; such were the most famous “bulls of 
Basan”. Cerastes (Hebr., shcphtphdn) should bo 
substituted in D.V. for the colotirless “serpent”, 
Gen., xlix, 17. The identificati<m of tlic shepMphdn 
with the deadly horned cerastes (cerasUs hassel- 
quistii or vipera cerastes) is cvidencccl by the Arabic 
name of the latter {sMlffon), and its customs in per- 
fect agreement with the indications of the Bmlo. 
The cerastes, one of the most venomous of snakes, is 
in the habit of coiling itself in little deprossions such 
as camels’ footmarks, and suddenly darting on any 
passing animal. Chameleon (Hebr., j). — Men- 

tioned Lev., xi, 30, with the mole (Hebr., Unsh^mHh), 
In spite of the authority of the ancient translations, 
it is now generally admitted that tlie timhdmdth is 
the chameleon, vciy common in Palestine; wliereas 
the kddlj, is a kind of large lizard, perhaps the land 
monitor (psammosaums snneus). Chamois (anti- 
lope rupicapra) is now totally unknown in western 
Asiaj where it very probably never existed. The 
opinion of those who see it in the Hebrew zMlr 
(Deut., xiv, 5) should consequently be entirely (iis- 
carded (see Camelopardalus), (Jhauadhion (flobr., 
^dndpMh, Lev,, xi. 19; Deut., xiv, 18) would be the 
plover; but it rather stands hero for the heron, all 
the species of which (this is the sense of the expression 
“according to its kind”), numerous in Palestine, 
should be deemed unclean. CHEHoann.LUH (Lev,, 
xi, 5; Deut., xiv, 7), a mem transliteration of the 
Greek name of the porcupine, corrcHpondH to the 
Hebrew shaphdn, translated, Ps. ciii (itobr., civ), 18, 
by irchin, and Prov., xxx, 26, by rabbit. As St, 
Jerome noticed it, the shdphdn is not the jxircupine, 
but a very peculiar animal of akmt the same size, 
dwelling among the rocks, and in holes, and calleci 
in Palestine “oear-rat”, on account of some re- 
remblance with these two quadrupeds. We call it 
coney, or daman {hyrax syrlucm). Its habit of 
lingering among the mcks is alluded to, Ps. ciii, 18; 
its wisdom and defoncelessness, Pmv., xxx, 24-26. 
“It cannot burrow, for it has no claws, only nails 
half developed; but it lies in holes in the rocks, and 
feeds only at dawn and dusk, always having sentries 
posted, at the slightest squeak from which the whole 
party instantly disappears. The coney is not a 
ruminant (cf. Lev., xi, 6), but it sits working its jaws 
as if re-chewing. It is found sparingly in most of 
the^ rocky districts, and is common about Binai” 
(Tristram). Cobra (naja aspts), most likely the 
deadly snake called pMh^ by the Hebrews, found in 
Palestine and Egypt and used by serpent-charmers. 
Cochineal {coccus Uids ), — A hemiptera homoptera 
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insect very common on the Syrian holm-oak, from 
the female of which the crimson dye (kermes) is 
prepared. The complete name in Hebrew is equiva- 
lent to “scarlet insect the “insect” being not un- 
frequently omitted in the translations. Cock, 
Hen. — D omestic poultry are not mentioned till after 
the captivity. No wonder, consequently, that the 
three times we meet with the word cock in the D.V. it 
is owing to a misinterpretation of the primitive text. 
(1) Job, xxxviii, 36, the word sekhvn means soul, 
heart: “Who hath put wisdom in the heart of man? 
and who gave his soul understanding?” (2) Prov., 
XXX, 31, zdrztr should be translated as “hero”. 
(3) Is., xxii, 17, where the word g^bh^r, great, strong 
man, has been rendered according to some rabbinical 
conceptions. In Our Lord’s time domestic poultry, 
introcfuced from India through Persia, had become 
common, and their well-known habits gave rise to 
familiar expressions, and afforded good and easy 
illustrations (Mark, xiii, 35; xiv, 30, etc.). Jesus 
Christ compared His care for Jerusalem to that of a 
hen for her brood. Cockatrice. — A fabulous ser- 
pent supposed to be produced from a cock’s egg 
brooded by a serpent; it was alleged that its hissing 
would drive away all other serpents, and that its 
breath, even its look, was fatal. The word is used in 
A.V. as the regular equivalent for Hebrew, gi'phe^dnt. 
Colt. — See Ass’s Colt (sup.). Coney. — See Chero- 
grillus (sup.). Coral, Hebrew, rdmdth, should 
probably be substituted, Job, xxviii, 18, for “emi- 
nent things”, and Ezech., xxvii, 16, for “silk” in the 
D.V. The coral dealt with at Tyre was that of the 
Red Sea or even of the Indian Ocean; coral seems to 
have been scarcely known among the Jews. Cor- 
morant (Lev,, xi, 17; Deut., xiv, 17), very fre- 
quently met with on the coasts, rivers, and lakes of 
Palestine, probably corresponds to the shdldk of the 
Hebrew, although this name, which means “the 
plunger”, might be applied to some other plunging 
bird. Cow. — See Cattle (sup.). Crane (grus cine- 
rea). — The word does not occur in D.V., but seems 
the best translation of Hebrew, 'dgMvy read in two 
passages: Is., xxxviii, 14, and Jer., viii, 7, where its 
loud voice and migratory instincts are alluded to. 
There is little doubt that the two above indicated 
places of D.V., where we read “swallow”, should be 
corrected. Cricket, a good translation for Hebr., 
geldgdl, “chirping”, which besides the feature sug- 
gested by the etymology, is described Deut., xxviii, 
42, as a voracious insect. See Blast (sup.). Croco- 
dile. — We do not read this word in any other place 
than Lev., xi, 29 (D.V.), where it corresponds to the 
Hebrew, gdb; the animal is, nevertheless, oftener 
spoken of in the Holy Books under cover of several 
metaphors: rdM6, “the proud” (Is., li, 9); tdnnin, 
“the stretcher” (Ezech., xxix, 3); liweyathan (levia- 
than) [Ps. Ixxiii (Hebr., Ixxiv), 14; Job, xl, 20, xli, 
25], See Dragon (inf.). The crocodile (crocodUus 
vulgaris) is still found in great numbers, not only in 
the upper Nile, but also in Palestine. A remarkable 
description of the crocodile has been drawn by the 
author of the Book of Job. He depicts the diffi- 
culty of capturing, snaring, or taming him, his vast 
size, his impenetrable scdes, his flashing eyes, his 
snorting, and his immense strength. Dreadful as he 
is, the crocodile was very early regarded and wor- 
shipped as a deity by the Egyptians. He is, in the 
Bible, the emblem oi the people of Egypt and their 
Pharao, sometimes even of all Israel’s foes. Cuckoo,, 
according to some, would be the bird called in He-* 
brew sh>dhdph (Lev., xi, 16; Deut., xiv, 15), and 
there reckoned among the imclean birds. Two 
species, the cuculus canonts, and the oxylophus alan- 
darius live in the Holy Land^ however there is little 
probability that the cuckoo is intended in the men- 
tioned passages, where we should perhaps see the 
shear-water and the various species of sea-gulls. 


Daboia Zanthina. — See Basilisk (sup.). Da- 
man. — See Cherogrillus (sup.). Deer. — (Hebr., 
^dyydl). Its name is frequently read in the Scrip- 
tures, and its habits have afforded many allusions or 
comparisons, which fact supposes that the deer was 
not rare in Palestine. Its handsome form, its swift- 
ness, its shyness, the love of the roe for her fawns, 
are alluded to; it seems from Prov., v, 19 and some 
other indirect indications that the words ’dyydl and 
^dyydlah (deer and hind) were terms of endearment 
most familiar between lovers. Demons (Is., xxxiv, 
14). — So does D.V. translate g^yyim; it is certainly 
a mistake. The word at issue is generally believed to 
refer to the hyena (hymna striata), still found every- 
where in caves and tombs. So also is the word 
“devils” of Bar., iv, 35. We possess no longer the 
Hebrew text of the latter; but it possibly contained 
the same word; anyway, “hyena” is unquestionably 
a far better translation than the mere meaningless 
“ devils Dipsas. — The D. V. , following the Vulgate 
(Deut., viii, 15) thereby means a serpent whose 
bite causes a mortal thirst; but this interpretation 
seems to come from a misunderstanding suggested 
by the Septuagint; the original writer most likely 
intended there to mean “drought”, as the A.V. 
rightly puts it, and not any kind of seipent. Dog. — 
The dog in the East does not enjoy the companion- 
ship and friendship of man as in the western coun- 
tries. Its instinct has been cultivated only in so 
far as the protecting of the flocks and camps against 
wild animals is concerned. In the towns and vil- 
lages it roams in the streets and places, of which it 
is the ordinary scavenger; packs of dogs in a half- 
wild state are met with in the cities and are not 
unfrequently dangerous for men. For this reason 
the dog has always been, and is still looked upon 
with loathing and aversion, as filthy and unclean. 
With a very few exceptions, whenever the dog is 
spoken of in the Bible (where it is mentioned over 
forty times), it is with contempt, to remark either its 
voracious instincts, or its fierceness, or its loathsome- 
ness; it was regarded as the emblem of lust, and of 
all uncleanness in general. As the Mohammedans, 
to the present day, term Christians “dogs”, so did 
the Jews of old apply that infamous name to Gen- 
tiles. Dove (Hebr., ydnah). — Though distinguish- 
ing it from tdr, the turtle-dove, the Jews were per- 
fectly aware of their natural affinity and speak of 
them together. The dove is mentioned in the Bible 
oftener than any other bird (over fifty times); this 
comes both from the great number of doves flocking 
in Palestine, and of the favour they enjoy among the 
people. The dove is first spoken of in the record of 
the flood (Gen., viii, 8-12); later on we see that 
Abraham offered up some in sacrifice, which would 
indicate that the dove was very early domesticated. 
In fact several allusions are made to dove-cotea, 
with their “windows” or latticed openings. But in 
olden times as weU as now, besides the legions of 
pigeons that swarm around the villages, there were 
many more rock-doves, “doves of the valleys”, as 
they are occasionally termed (Ezech., vii, 16; 
Cant., ii, 14; Jer., xlviii, 28), that filled the echoes of 
the mountain gorges with the rustling of their wings. 
The metallic lustre of their plumage, the swiftness of 
their flight, their habit of sweeping around in flocks, 
their plaintive coo, are often alluded to by the different 
sacred writers. The dark eye of the dove, encircled 
by a line of bright red skin, is also mentioned; its 
gentleness and innocence made it the type of trust 
and love, and, most naturally, its name was one of 
the most familiar terms of endearment. Our Lord 
spoke of the dove as a symbol of simplicity; the sum 
of its perfections made it a fitting emblem for the 
Holy Spirit. Dragon, a word frequently found in 
the translations Of the Bible as substitute, so it 
seems, for other names of animals that the translators 
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were unable to identify. It stands indeed for several 
Hebrew names: (1) thdn (Job, xxx, 29; Is., xxxiv, 
13; XXXV, 7; xliii, 20; Jer., ix, 11; x, 22; xiv, 6; 
xlix, 33; li, 37; Mich., i, 8; Mai., i, 3), unquestion- 
ably meaning a denizen of desolate places, and 
generally identified with the jackal; (2) tdnnvm, in 
a few passages with the sense of serpent [Deut., 
xxxii, 33; Ps., xc (Hebr., xci), 13; Dan., xiv, 22- 
271, in others most likely signifying the crocodile 
[Ps., Ixxiii (Hebr., Ixxiv), 13; Is., li, 9; Ezech., 
xxix, 3], or even a sea-monster (Ezech., xxxii, 2), 
such as a whale, porpoise, or dugong, as rightly tr^s- 
lated Lam., iv, 3, and as probably intended Ps., 
cxlviii, 7; (3) liweyathdn (leviathan), meaning both 
the crocodile [Ps., Ixxiii (Hebr., Ixxiv), 14] and sea- 
monster [Ps. chi (Hebr., civ), 26]; (4) giyyim (P&, 
Ixxiii, 14; Jer., 1, 39), which possibly means the 
hyena. Other places, such as Esth., x, 7; xi, 6; 
Ecclus., XXV, 23, can be neither traced back to a 
Hebrew original, nor identified with sufficient proba- 
bility. The author of the Apocalypse repeatedly 
makes mention of the dragon, by which he means 
“ the old serpent, who is called the Devil and Satan, 
who seduceth the whole world ” (Apoc., xii, 9, etc.). 
Of the fabulous dragon fancied by the ancients, 
represented as a monstrous winged serpent, with a 
crested head and enormous claws, and regarded as 
very powerful and ferocious, no mention whatever is 
to be found in the Bible. The word dragon, con- 
sequently, should really be blotted out of our Bibles, 
except perhaps Is., xiv, 29 and xxx, 6, where the 
draco fimbriatus is possibly spoken of. See Basilisk, 
4 (sup.), Drombdahy. — The word so rendered, Is., 
lx, 6, signifies rather a swift and finely bred camel. 
Dugong. — See Badger (sup.). 

Eagle. — So is generally rendered the Hebrew, 
nish^Tj but there is a doubt as to whether the eagle 
or some kind of vulture is intended. It seems even 
probable that the Hebrews did not distinguish very 
carefully these different large birds of prey, and that 
all are spoken of as though they were of one kind. 
Anyway, four species of eagles are known to live in 
Palestine: aquita chryscetos^ aguila noevia, aquila 
heliaca, and circoetos gallicus. Many allusions are 
made to the eagle in Scripture: its inhabiting the 
dizziest cliffs for nesting, its keen sight, its habit of 
congregating to feed on the slain, its swiftness, its 
longevity, its remarkable care in training its young, 
are often referred to (see in particular Job, xxxix, 
27-30). When the relations of Israel with their 
neighbours became more frequent, the eagle became, 
under the pen of the Jewish prophets and poets, an 
emblem first of the Assyrian, then of the Babylonian, 
and finally of the Persian kings. Elephant, — We 
learn from Assyrian inscriptions that before the He- 
brews settled in Syria, there existed elephants in that 
country, and Tiglath-Pileser I tells us about his 
exploits in elephant hunting. We do not read, 
however, of eWhants in the Bible until the Macha- 
bean times. True, III Kin^ speaks of ivory, or 
“elephants^ teeth”, as the Hebrew text puts it, yet 
not as indigenous, but as imported from Ophir. In 
the post-exilian times, especially in the books of the 
Machabees, elephants are frequently mentioned; 
they were an important element in the armies of the 
Seleucides. These animals were imported either 
from India or from Africa. Ericius, a Latin name 
of the hedgehog, preserved in theD.V, as a translation 
of the Hebrew word qippHh (Is., xiv, 23; xxxiv, 11: 
Soph., ii, 14, the word urchin haa been used) and 
qippdz (Is., xxxiv, 15). The above identification of 
the qippddh is based both on the Greek rendering and 
the analogy between this Hebrew word and the 
Talmudic (qiippAdh), Syriac (qufdd*), Arabic (mlnfild) 
and Ethiopian (qinf^ names of the hedgenog. 
Several scholars, however, discard this identification, 
because the hedgehog, contrary to the qippddh. 


lives neither in marshes nor ruins, and has no voice. 
The bittern meets all the requirements of the texts 
where the qippddh is mentioned. It should be no- 
ticed nevertheless that hedgehogs arc far from rare 
in Palestine. As to the qippdz of Is., xxxiv, 15, read 
qippddh by some Hebrew MSS., and interpreted 
accordingly by the Septuagint, Vulgate and the 
versions derived therefrom, its identity is a much 
discussed question. Some, arguing from the authori- 
ties just referred to, confound it with the (j'lppddh, 
whereas others deem it to be the arrow-snake; but 
besides that no such animal as arrow-snake is known 
to naturalists, the context seems to call for a bird. 
Ewe. — The Hebrew language, generally poor, shows 
a remarkable opulence when there is miestion of all 
things connected with pastoral life. Six names at 
least, with their feminines, express the different 
stages of development of the sheep. Its domestication 
goes back to the night of time, so that the early 
traditions enshrined in the Jiible speak of the first 
men as shepherds. Whatever may be thought of 
this point, it is out of question that from tlie dawn 
of h&torical times down to our own, flocks have 
constituted the staple of the riches of the land. The 
ewe of Palestine is generally the avis latimudata, 
the habits of which, resembling those of all other 
species of sheep, are too well' known to be here 
cBvelt upon. Let it suffice to notice that scores of 
allusions are made in the Holy Books to these habits 
as well as to the different details of the pastoral life. 
Falcon. — See Hawk (inf.). Fallow-Deer (cer-- 
vus darm or dama vulgaris), believed by some to be 
signified by Hebrew, ydbm%\r. The fallow-deer is 
scarce in the Holy Land and found only north of 
Mount Thabor, If it is mentioned at all iu the 
Bible, it is probably ranked among the deer. Fawn 
(Prov., V, 19), for Hebrew, ydtdlahy feminine of 
ySHU which should bo regularly, as it is in several 
passages, rendered by wild goat (ibex syruicus). 
See Goat, Wild (inf.). Fattn.— -An equivalent in D.V. 
(Jer., 1, 39), after St. Jerome, for llcbrew, 

St. Jerome explains that they were wild beings, 
denizens of deserts and woods, with a h<K)kod nose, a 
homed forelxead, and goat feet. Ho translated the 
Hebrew by fig-faun, adding to the original the 
adjective ficarii, possibly following in this tuc pagan 
idea whicn, supposing that figs incline to lust, re- 
garded fig-groves a well fitted alxxlo for fauns. 
The same Hebrew word is rendered Is., xiii, 22 by 
owls, and Is., xxxiv, 14, by monsters, which shows a 
great perplexity on the part of the translators. The 
true meaning being howlers”, seems to point out 
the jackal, called the “howler” by the Arabs. 
Flea, spoken of I K., xxiv, 15: xxvi, 20, as the most 
insignificant cause of trouble that may befall a man. 
Flock. — The flocks of Palestine inchuio generally 
both sheep and goata: “The sheep eat only the 
fine herbage, whereas the goats browse on what the 
sheep refuse. They pasture an<l travel together in 
parallel columns, but seldom intermingle more 
closely, and at night they always classify themselves. 
The goats are for the most part black, the sheep 
white, dappled or piebald, forming a veiy marked 
contrast . . (Tnstram). The shepherd usually 
leads the flock, calling the sheep by their names from 
time to time; in his footsteps follows an old he-goat, 
whose stately bearing affords to the natives matter 
for several comparisons; the Arabs, indeed to this 
day, call a man of stately mien a “he-goat”. The 
shepherd at sunset waters his flock, folds them 
ordinarily in some of the many caves found on every 
hillside, and with trained dogs guards them at night. 
Fly. — ^TVo Hebrew words are thus translated: 
(1) "ArShh is the name of the Egyptian fly of the 
fourth plague; this name, a collective one, though 
translated By dog-fly in the Septuagint, seems to 
signify all kinds of flies. FHes are at ail times an 
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almost insufferable nuisance; the common house-fly, 
with the gnat, vexes men, while gad-flies of every 
description tsetse, cestru, hippoboscida, tahanus maro- 
canus, etc., infest animals. (2) ZehMhh is likewise 
the collective name of the Palestinian fly, but more 
specifically of the gad-fly. Though a trifle less 
annoying than in Egypt, flies were, however, deemed 
a plague severe enough in Palestine to induce the 
natives to have recourse to the power of a special 
god, Bd'dl-zebhfibh, the master of the flies, that 
they and their cattle be protected against that 
scourge. Fowl. — This word which, in its most 
general sense, applies to anything that flies in the 
air (Gen., i, 20, 21), and which frequently occurs in 
the Bible with this meaning, is also sometimes used 
in a narrower sense, as, for instance. III K., iv, 23, 
where it stands for all fatted birds that may be 
reckoned among the delicacies of a king’s table; so 
likewise Gen., xv, 11 and Is., xviii, 6, where it means 
birds of prey in general. In this latter signification 
allusions are made to their habit of perching on bare 
or dead trees, or of flocking together in great num- 
bers. Fox. — Thus is usually rendered the Hebrew, 
shiVdl, which signifies both fox and jackal, even the 
latter more often than the former. The fox, however, 
was well known by the ancient Hebrews, and its 
cunning was as proverbial among them as among us 
(Ezech., xiii, 4; Luke, xiii, 32). Frog. — ^Though not 
rare in Palestine, this word is only mentioned in the 
0. T. in connection with the second plague of Egypt. 
Two species of frogs are known to live in the Holy 
Land: the rana esculenta, or common edible frog, and 
the hyla arhorea, or green tree-frog. The former 
throngs wherever there is water. In Apoc., xvi, 13, 
the frog is the emblem of unclean spirits. 

Gazelle (Hebr., gebt, i. e. beauty) has been 
known at all times as one of the most graceful of all 
animals. Several species still exist in Palestine. 
Its different characteristics, its beauty of form, its 
swiftness, its timidity, the splendour and meekness 
of its eye, are in the present time, as well as during 
the age of the 0. T. writers, the subjects of many 
comparisons. However, the name of the gazelle is 
scarcely, if at all, to be found in the Bible; in its 
stead we read roe, hart, or deer. Like a few other 
names of graceful and timid animals, the word 
gazelle has always been in the East a term of endear- 
ment in love. It was also a woman’s favourite name 
(I Par., viii, 9; IV K., xii, 1; II Par., xxiv, 1; Acts, 
ix, 36). Gecko. — Probable translation of the 
^dndqah of the Hebrews, generally rendered in our 
versions by shrew-mouse, for which it seems it should 
be substituted. The gecko, jftyodactylus gecko of 
the naturalists, is common in Palestine. Gier- 
Eagle. — So does A.V. render the Hebrew, rdMm 
(Lev., xi, 18) or rdh^dmah (Deut., xiv, 17). By the 
gier-eagle, the E^ptian vulture (neophron perenop- 
terns), or Pharaohs hen, is generally believed to be 
signified. However, whether this bird should be 
really recognized in the Hebrew, is not easy 

to decide; for while, on the one hand, the resemblance 
of the Arabic name for the E^ptian vulture with 
the Hebrew word seems fairly to support the 

identification, the mention of the rdhdm in a list of 
wading birds, on the other hand, 'casts a serious 
doubt on its correctness. GrRAFFE. — See Camelo- 
pard alus (sup.). Gnat. — The same insect called 
sciniph in Ex., viii, 16, 17 and Ps. civ (Hebr., cv), 31, 
and known under the familiar name of mosquito, 
culex pipiens, is taken in the New Testament as an 
example of a trifle. Goat. — Though the sacred 
writers spoke of the ewe more frequently than of the 
goat, yet with the latter they were very well ac- 
quainted. It was indeed, especially in the hilly 
regions east of the Jordan, an important item in the 
wealth of the Israelites. The goat of Palestine, 
particularly the capra memhricaf affords numerous 


illustrations and allusions. Its remarkably long ears 
are referred to by Amos, iii, 12; its glossy dark hair 
furnishes a graphic comparison to the author of 
Cant., iv, 1; yi, 4; this hair was woven into a strong 
cloth; the skin tanned with the hair on served to 
naake bottles for milk, wine, oil, water, etc. The 
kid was an almost essential part of a feast. The 
goat is mentioned in Dan., viii, 5, as the symbol of 
the Macedonian empire. The grand Gospel scene of 
the separation of the just and the wicked on the last 
day is borrowed from the customs of the shepherds 
in ^ the East. Goat, Wild, Job, xxxix, 1; I K., 
xxiv, 3, where it is an equivalent for yd' el, translated, 
Ps., ciii (Hebr., civ), 18, by hart, Prov., v, 19, by 
fawn, is most probably the ibex syriacus, a denizen 
of the rocky summits [Ps. ciii (Hebr., civ), 18], It 
was regarded as a model of grace (Prov., v, 19), and 
its name, Jahel, Jahala, was frequently given to 
persons (Judges, v, 6; I, Esd., ii, 56, etc.). Grass- 
hopper, is probably the best rendering for the He- 
brew, hdgdb [Lev., xi, 22; Num., xiii, 34 (Hebr., 
xiii, 33); Is., xl, 22; Eccles., xii, 5, etc.], as in the 
A.V.,if the Hebrew word be interpreted hopper” as 
Credner suggests; the D.V. uses the word locust. 
The grasshopper is one of the smaller species of 
the locust tribe. Griffon. — So D.V., Lev., xi, 13 
(whereas Deut., xiv, 12, we read ^^grype”) translates 
the Hebrew, p&'Ss, the ^'breaker” whereby the 1am- 
mergeyer or bearded vulture, gypmtus barbatus, the 
largest and most magnificent of the birds of prey is 
probably intended. The opinion that the Bible 
nere speaks of the fabulous griffon, i. e. a monster 
begotten from a lion and an eagle, and characterized 
by the beak, neck, and wings of an eagle and the 
legs and rump of a lion, is based only on a misinter- 
pretation of the word. Griffon-Vulture, a probable 
translation in several cases of the Hebrew, nish&, 
regularly rendered by eagle. This most majestic 
bird (gyps fulvm), the type, as it seems, of the eagle- 
headed figures of Assyrian sculpture, is most likely 
referred to in Mich., i, 16, on account of its bare neck 
and head. Grype, Deut., xiv, 12. See Griffon 
(sup.), 

Hajb. — See Asp (sup.). Hare. — Mentioned Lev., 
xi, 6; Deut., xiv, 7, in the list of the unclean quad- 
rupeds. Several species live in Palestine: lepus 
syriacus in the north; lepus jvdcece in the south and 
the Jordan valley, togetner with lepris sinaiticus, 
lepus cegyptiacus and lepus isahelUnus. The state- 
ment of the Bible that the hare “ cheweth the cud” is 
a classical difficulty. It should be noticed that this 
is not the reason why the hare is reckoned among 
the unclean animals; but the cause thereof should 
be sought for in the fact that though it chews the 
cud, which certainly it appears to do, it does not 
divide the hoof. Hart and Hind. — Either the 
fallow-deer, still occasionally found in the Holy 
Land, or the red deer, now extinct, or the deer 
generally. It has afforded many illustrations to the 
Biblical writers and poets, especially by its fleetness 
(Cant., ii, 9; Is., xxxv, 6), its surefootedness [Ps. 
xvii (Hebr., xviii), 34; Hab., iii, 19], its affection 
(Prov., V. 19), and its habit of hiding its young 
(Job, XXXIX, 1). Hawk (Hebr., nip) is, in the Scrip- 
tures, a general denomination including, with the 
falcon, all the smaller birds of prey, the kestrel, 
merlin, sparrow-hawk, hobby, and others, most com- 
mon in Palestine. Night-Hawk, A.V. for Hebrew, 
tdhmds, more exactly translated in D.V. by owl; 
some bird of the latter kind is indeed undoubtedly 
intended, probably the bam owl (strix flammea), 
Sparrow-Hawk (}alco nisits), one of the hawks of 
Palestine, so common that it might be regarded, in 
reference to the Bible, as the hawk par excellence. 
Hedgehog. — See Eridus (sup.). Hen. — See^ Cock 
(sup.). Heron. — Mentioned Lev., xi, 19, in the 
list of unclean birds, but probably in the wrong 
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place in the D. V. ; heron, indeed, should be substituted 
for charadrion, whereas in the same verse it stands 
for stork, as the A.V. correctly states it. Hind. — 
See Hart (sup.). Hippopotamus. — See Behemoth 
(sup,). Hobby (falco suhhuteo). See Hawk (sup.). 
Hoopoe. — See Houp (inf.). Hornet (Hebr., ^ire ah; 
vespa crahro). — One of the largest and most pug- 
nacious wasps; when disturbed they attack cattle 
and horses; their sting is very severe, capable not 
only of driving men and cattle to madness, but even 
of killing them (Exod., xxiii, 28; Deut., vii, 20; 
Jos., xxiv, 12). Horse. — The .horse is never men- 
tioned in Scripture in connection with the patriarchs; 
the first time the Bible speaks of it, it is in reference 
to the Egyptian army pursuing the Hebrews- During 
the epoch of the conquest and of Judges, we hear of 
horses only with the Chanaanean troops, and later on 
with the Philistines. The hilly country inhabited by 
the Israelites was not favourable to the use of the 
borse; this is the reason why the Bible speaks of 
horses only in connection with war. David and 
Solomon established a cavalry and chariot force; 
but even this, used exclusively for wars of conquest, 
seems to have been looked upon as a dangerous 
temptation to kings, for the Deuteronomy legislation 
forbids them to multiply horses for themselves. 
The grand description of the war-horse in Job is classi- 
cal; it will be noticed, however, that its praises are 
more for the strength than for the swiftness of the 
horse. The prophet Zacharias depicts (ix, 10) the 
Messianic age as one in which no hostilities will be 
heard of; then all warlike apparel being done away 
with, the horse will serve only for peaceful use. Houp 
(Lev., xi, 19; Deut., xiv, 18), — The analogy of the 
Hebrew with the Sjmac and Coptic for the name of 
this bird makes the identification doubtless, although 
some, after the example of the A. V., see in the Hebrew 
dUkhtphdth, the lapwing. The Egyptians worshipped 
the houp and made it the emblem of Horns. Hyena. 
— This word is not to be found in any of the English 
translations of the Bible; it occurs twice in the Sep- 
tuagint, Jer., xii, 9, and Ecclus., xiii; 22, being in both 
places the rendering for the Hebrew name gdhhM. 
The hyenas are very numerous in the Holy Land, 
where they are most active scavengers; they feed 
upon dead bodies, and sometimes dig the tombs open 
to get at the corpses therein buried. Two Hebrew 
names are supposed to designate the hyena: (1) 
gabhM‘. This word, which has been interpreted 
“speckled bird’^ Jer., xii, 9, by modem translators 
followii^ the Vulgate, has been rendered by “holy 
man^^ Ecclus., xiii, 22. Despite the authorities that 
favour the above mentioned translation of Jer., xii, 
9, the consistency of the Septuagint on the one hand, 
and on the other the parallelism in the latter passage, 
in addition to the analogy with the Arabic and r^- 
binical Hebrew names for the hyena, fairly support 
the identification of the gdhMdr with this animal. 
(2) giyyim, rendered in divers manners in different 
places: wild beasts. Is., xiii, 21; demons. Is., xxxiv, 
14; dragons, Ps. Ixxiii (Hebr., IxxivX 14; Jer., 1, 39. 

Ibex. — See Goat, Wild (swp.). Ibis. — ^The word 
occurs twice in the D.V. (Lev., xi, 17; Is., xxxiv, 11) 
as an equivalent for ydnsMph; some good authorities, 
however, though the ydnsmph is mentioned among 
wading birds, do not admit the above identification 
and think that the Egyptian eagle-owl (bubo asca- 
laphus), which they term great owl, is spoken of. 
The ibis was worshipped by the Egyptians as the 
emblem of Thot. Ichneumon. — See Weasel (inf.), 
Iechin. — ^D.V. Ps. chi, 18. See Cherogrillus (sup.). 

Jackal. — Frequently alluded to in Holy ^^t, 
though the name is read neither in the D.V. nor in any 
of the western translations, probably because the 
animal, however common in Africa and south- 
western Asia is unknown in European countries. 
The name regularly substituted for jackal is fox. 


The jackal seems to be designated in Hebrew by three 
different names: sM^dl, “the digger”; ’iyytm, “the 
howlers”; and tan, “the stretcher”, although we are 
unable to state the differences marked by these three 
names. Numerous references may be found through- 
out the Bible to the jackal’s bowlings and gregarious 
habits. Jerboa. — This little animal, at least four 
species of which abide in Syria, is nowliere nominally 
mentioned in the Bible; it must, nevertheless, very 
probably be reckoned among the unclean animals 
indicated under the general name of mouse. 

Kestrel. — A slender hawk, most likely one of the 
species intended by Lev., xi, 1(3, for it is very common 
in Palestine. The remark of Job, xxxix, 26, strik- 
ingly points out the tinnulus cenchris, one of the Pales- 
tinian kestrels. Kid. — See Goat (s?^p.). Kine. — 
See Cattle (sup.). ^ Kite. — As suggested by the anal- 
ogy with the Arabic, the black kite (milvus nigrans) 
is probably meant by Hebr. da’ ah or ddyyah (Lev., xi, 
14; Deut., xiv, 13; Is., xxxiv, 15), interpreted kite 
in the D.V.; it is one of the most common of the 
scavenger birds of prey of the country, and for this 
reason, is carefully protected by the villagers. Other 
kinds of kites, in particular the milvus regalis, are 
common in Palestine. 

Lamb, — ^The Paschal Lamb was both a commemo- 
ration of the deliverance from the bondage in Egypt, 
and a prophetic figure of the Son of God sacrificed to 
free His people from their slavery to sin and death. 
See Ewe. (sup.) Lamia (Is., xxxiv, 14). — Is a trans- 
lation of Hebrew, Ultth; according to the old popular 
legends, the lamia was a feminine bloodthirsty mon- 
ster, devouring men and children. In the above cited 
place, some kind of owl, either the screech or the 
hooting owl, is very probably meant, Lammer- 
GEYER (gypeetus barbatm), very likely signified by 
the Hebrew, pdr^s, translated by griffon in D.V. 
Larus. — Lev., xi, T6; Deut., xiv, 15. See Cuckoo 
(sup.). Horse-Leech (Prov., xxx, 15). — Both the 
medicinal leech and the horse-leech are frequently 
found in the streams, pools, and wells; they often 
attach themselves to tlie inside of the lips and nostrils 
of drinking animals, thereby causing them much pain. 
Leopard. — Under this name come a certain number 
of carnivorous animals more or less resembling the 
real leopard (Jelis leopardus), namely felis jul>ata, felis 
lynxjfelis unda, etc., all formerly numerous through- 
out Palestine, and even now occasionally found, 
especially in the woody districts. The leopard is 
taken by the Biblical writers as a type of cunning 
(Jer., V, 6; Osee, xiii, 7), of fierceness, ot a conqueror’s 
sudden swoop (Dan., vii, 6; Hab., i, 8). Its habit of 
lyingin wait by a well or a village is repeatedly alluded 
to. Leviathan. — ^The word Leviathan (Hebrew, 
Uweydthdn), which occurs six times in the Hebrew 
Bible, seems to have puzzled not a little all ancient 
translators. The D.V. has kept this name, Job, iii, 8; 
xl, 20; Is., xxvii, 1; it is rendered by dragon Ps. 
Ixxiii (Hebr., Ixxiv), 14, and ciii (HcDr., civ), 26; 
The word leviathan means: (1) crocodile (Job, xl, 
20 and Ps. Ixxiii, 14); (2) a soa-monster (Ps. ciii, 26, 
Is., xxvii, 1); (3) possibly the Draco constellation 
(Job, iii, 8). Lion.— Now extinct in Palestine and 
in the surrounding countries, the lion was common 
there during the 0. T. times; hence the great number 
of words in the Hebrew language to signify it; under 
one or another of these names it is mentioned a 
hundred and thirty times in the Scriptures, as the 
classical symbol of strength, power, courage, dignity, 
ferocity. Very likely as the typo of power, it became 
the ensign of the tnoe of Juda; so was it employed 
by Solomon in the decoration of the temple and of 
the king’s house. For the same reason, Apoo.^ v, 5, 
represents Jesus Christ as the lion of the tnbe of 
Juda. The craft and ferocity of the lion, on the 
other hand, caused it to be taken as an emblem of 
Satan (I Pet., v, 8) and of the enemies of the truth 
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{II Tim., iv, 17). Lizard. — Immense is the number 
of these reptiles in Palestine; no less than fortjr-four 
species are found there. Among those mentioned 
in the Bible we may cite: (1) The Leta^ahj general 
name of the lizard, applied especially to the common 
lizard, the green lizard, the blind worm, etc.; (2) 
the chomit, or sand-lizard; (3) the gab, or ddbb of 
the Arabs {uromastix spinipes); (4) the kddh, the 
divers kinds of monitor (psammosaurus scincuSj 
hydrosaurus niloticus, etc.); (5) the ^dndqah or 
gecko; (6) the semdmith or stellio. Locust. — One 
of the worst scourges of the East, very often referred 
to in Holy Writ. As many as nine Hebrew words 
signify either the locust in general or some species: 
(1) ^drbeh, probably the locusta migratoria; (2) gdzdrrif 
possibly the locust in its larva state, the palmerworm; 
(3) 06bh, the locust in general; (4) chagab, most 
likely the grasshojiper; (5) “the destroyer”, 

perhaps the locust in its caterpillar state, in which it 
is. most destructive; (6) hdrgdl, translated in the D.V. 
ophiomachus; (7) yd6q, the stinging locust; (8) 
gddgdl possibly the cricket; and (9) sdfdm, rendered 
by attacus, or bald locust (probably the truxalis). 
tfnlike other insects, locusts are most voracious in 
every stage of their existence. Louse. — According 
to some this species of vermin was one of the features 
of the third Egyptian plague. It is but too common 
through all eastern countries. 

Mildew. — A word occurring a certain number of 
times in the D.V. as an equivalent for Hebrew, 
which probably means a kind of locust. Mole. — 
Two Hebrew words are thus rendered. The first, 
tinshdmdh (Lev., xi, 30), would, according to good 
authorities, rather signify the chameleon; with the 
second, i<apMrp&rdth (Is., ii, 20), some burrowing 
animal is undoubtedly intencled. The mole of Syria 
is not the common mole of Europe, talpa europosa, 
but the mole-rat {spalax typhlus), a blind burrowing 
rodent. Mosquito. — See Gnat (sup.). Moth. — Is 
in the D.V. besides Is., xiv, 11, where it stands for 
Hmmah, “worms”, the common rendering for two 
words: 'dsh (Job, iv, 19), and (Is., li, 8), the 
exact meaning of the former is uncertain, whereas 
by the latter the clothes moth is meant. Mouflon. 
— See Chamois, Camelopard alus (sup.). Mouse. — 
This word seems to bo a general one, including the 
various rats, dormice, jerboas, and hamsters, ^out 
twenty-five sjpecies of which exist in the country. 
Mule. — In spite of the enactment of the Law (Lev., 
xix, 19), the Israelites early in the course of their 
history possessed mules; these animals, in a hilly 
region such as the Holy Land, were for many pur- 
poses preferable to horses and stronger than asses; 
they were employed both for domestic and warlike 
use. 

Ophiomachus. — See Locust (sup.). Oryx. — See 
Antelope (sup.). Osprey (Hebr., 'dmiyyah). — ^The 
fishing eagle, which name probably signifies all the 
smaller eagles. Obsifrage. — See Lammergbyer 
(sup.). Ostrich. — Still occasionally found in the 
southeastern deserts of Palestine, the ostrich, if we 
are to judge from the many mentions made of it, was 
well known among the Hebrews. The beauty of its 
plumage, its fleetness, its reputed stupidity, its 
leaving its eggs on the sand and hatching them by 
the sun's heat are repeatedly alluded to. Owl. — A 

f eneric name under which many species of nocturnal 
irds are designated, some having a proper name in 
the Hebrew, some others possessing none. Among 
the former we may mention the little owl (athme 
persica), the Egyptian eagle-owl (bubo ascaUphusY the 
great owl of some authors, called ibis in the D.V., 
the screech or hooting owl, probably the liUth of 
Is., xxxiv, and the laima of St. Jerome and the D.V.; 
the bam owl (stryx flammea), possibly corresponding 
to the of the Hebrews and rendered by night- 

hawk in the A.V.; and the qippdzoi Is., xxxiv, 16, 


as yet unidentified. Ox. — See Cattle (sup.). Ox, 
Wild, Is., li, 20, probably antilope bubaiis. See 
Antelope (sup.). 

Palmerworm (Hebr., gdzdm ). — A general word 
for the locust, very likely in its larva state. Par- 
tridge. — Although very common in the Holy Land, 
the partridge is mentioned only three times in the 
sacred literature: I K., xxvi, 20 alludes to chasing it 
on the mountains; Jer., xvii, 11, to the robbing of 
its eggs; Ecclus., xi, 32, to the keeping a decoy par- 
tridge. Two kinds of partridges are known to abide 
in the hilly resorts of Palestine; the francolin in- 
habits the plains, and various sand-grouse are found 
in the deserts. Peacock. — The texts where it is 
spoken of (III K., x, 22; II Par., ix, 21) clearly in- 
dicate that it was not indigenous to Palestine, but 
imported, probably from India. Pelican, D.V., 
Ps., ci (Hebr., cii), 7, for Hebr. qd’dth, in other 
places is rendered by bittern, for which it might be 
advantageously substituted. Pelicans are usually 
found about marshes (Is., xxxiv, 11), and are in the 
habit of sitting for hours in sandy desolate places 
[Ps., ci (Hebr., cii), 7; Soph., ii, 14] after they have 
gorged. Phoenix might possibly be read instead 
of palmtree (Hebr. hdl) in Job, xxix, 18, where the 
belief in its immortality seems referred to; however 
the sense adopted by D.V., after Vulgate and Septua- 
gint, should not be slighted. Pigeon. — See Dove 
(sup.). Plunger. — See Cormorant (swp.). Porcu- 
pine. — Believed by some, on account of a certain 
analogy of the Hebrew qippSd with the Arabic name 
of this animal, to be spoken of in the Bible. See 
Ericius (sup.) Porphyrion is in Vulgate and D.V, 
(Lev., xi, 18), the equivalent for the Hebrew, rdbdrrif 
translated in the Septuagint by “swan”: in the 
Greek version, porphyrion stands for the Hebrew, 
tinshdmdth, interpretea “swan” by the Latin and 
English Bibles. The hypothesis that the Greek 
translators used a Hebrew text in which the two 
words rdbdm and tinshdmdh stood contrariwise to 
their present order in the Massoretic text, might 
account for this difference. This hypothesis is all the 
more probable because in Deut., xiv, 17, porphyrion 
seems to be the Greek translation for rd^dm. What- 
ever this may be, whether the porphyrion, or purple 
water-hen (porphyria antiquorum), or the Eg^tian 
vulture, should be identified with the rStJ^dm remains 
uncertain. See Gier-bagle (sup.) Pygarg (Deut., 
xiv, 5). — This word, a mere adaptation from the 
Greek, means “white-rumped”, a character common 
to many species, though tne antilope addax is possibly 
signified by the Hebrew word dishdn. 

Quail. — The description given Ex., xvi, 11-13; 
Num.^ xi, 31, 32; Ps., Ixxvii (Hebr., Ixxviii) 27-35, 
and CIV (Hebr., cv), 40, the references to their count- 
less flocks, their low fljang, their habit of alighting on 
land in the morning, together with the analogy of 
the Hebrew and Arabic names, make it certain that 
the common quail (cotumix vulgaris) is intended. 

Kabbit (Prov., XXX, 26). — A mistranslation for 
coney or daman. See Cherogrillus, («wp0 Ham. 
— See Ewe, Flock (sup.). Raven. — The Bible in- 
cludes under this genenc name a certain number of 
birds having more or less resemblance with the raven, 
such as the magpie, the jay, etc. The raven, eight 
species of which are found in Palestine, is by far the 
most common of all the birds of that country, where 
it is with buzzards, vulture^ dogs, jackals, and 
hyenas, an active scavenger. Its plumage is glosi^ 
black, and its habits are frequently alluded to in 
Holy Writ, for instance feeding on carcasses, wander- 
ing for its precarious meals, picking out the eyes of 
the newly-aropped or weakly aniinals, resorting to 
desolate places, etc. The raven, when no other 
food is nigh, not unfrequently picks out grains 
freshly sown; hence its surname of seed-picker, 
apermologos, which, later on became a synonym for 
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ragamuffin. This name, applied to St. Paul by his 
sceptical listeners of Athens, has beconie, through 
a mistranslation, “word-sower” in our Bibles (Acts, 
xvii, 18). Night-Raven, the equivalent in Ps. ci 
(Hebr., cii), 7, of the Hebrew word translated Lev., 
xi, 17, by screech-owl, seems to mean the blue 
thrush {petrocyneld cyanea), a well-known solitary 
bird of the country, which is fond of sitting alone on 
a roof or a rock. Rhinoceros, Num., xxiii, 22, 
stands for Hebrew, re^em, and should consequently be 
rendered by aurochs. Ringtail. — So D.V., Deut., 
xiv, 13, translates rd’ah, possibly substituted by a 
scribe’s error for dd'ah, and very likely meaning the 
black kite (milvus migrans), ... oi 

Satyr. — So is the Hebrew sair rendered Is., xiiij21, 
and xxxiv, 14, by B..V. (D.V.: “hairy one”). The 
same word in Lev., xvii, 7, and II Par., xi, 15,^ is 
translated “devils” in all English Bibles. Sdir 
usually signifies the he-goat. In the latter passages 
this sense is clearly inapplicable it seems ha.rdly 
applicable in the former. The writers of Leviticus, 
and II Parahpomenon possibly intended some 
representation of the same description as the goat- 
headed figures of the Egyptian Pantheon. Concern- 
ing the satr mentioned in Isaias, no satisfactory 
explanation has as yet been given, ^arlet. See 
Cochineal (sup.). Sciniph. — See Gnat (sup.). 
Scorpion. — Very common in all hot, dry, stony places; 
is taken as an emblem of the wicked. Sea-Gull.-^ 
Its different kinds are probably signified by the 
word translated larus. See Cuckoo (sup.). Seal.— 
See Badger (sup.). Sea-Monster, Lam., iv, ^ 3, 
probably means such animals as the whale, porpoise, 
dugong, etc. Serpent. — A generic term whereby 
all ophidia are designated; ten names of different 
species of snakes are given in the Bible. Shrew. — 
So doesD.V. translate the Hebr. 'dnaqah, which how- 
ever means rather some kind of lizard, probably the 
gecko. Siren, Is., xiii, 22, a translation for Hebrew 
tdn, which indicates an animal dwelling in ruins, and 
may generally be rendered by jackal. No other 
resemblance than a verbal one should be sought 
between this tdn and the fabulous being, famous oy 
its allurements, called Siren by the ancient poets. 
Snail should be read instead of wax, Ps., Ivii (Hebr., 
Iviii) 9, to translate the Hebrew, sMbeUl. Unlike 
the snails of northern climates which hibernate, those 
of Palestine sleep in summer. The Psalmist alludes 
“to the fact that very commonly, when they have 
secured themselves in some chinx of the rocks for 
their summer sleep, they are still exposed to the sun 
rays, which gradually evaporate and dry up the 
whole of the body, till the animal is shrivelled to a 
thread, and, as it were, melted away” (Tristram). 
Sparrow. — The Hebrew word ^ipp^r, found over 
forty times, is a general name for all small passerine 
birds, of which there exist about a hundred and fifty 
species in the Holy Land. Spider. — An insect living 
by millions in Palestine, where several hundred species 
have been distinguished. Its web affords a most 
popular illustration for frail and ephemeral under- 
takings (Job, viii, 14; Is., lix, 5); in three passages, 
however, the translators seem to have wrongly written 
spider for moth [Ps. xxxviii (Hebr., xxxix), 121, 
sigh [Ps. Ixxxix (xc), 9], and pieces (Os., viii, 6). 
Stork. — The Hebrew word h^isidhah, erroneously 
rendered “ heron by the Douay translators, Lev., 
xi, 19, alludes to the well-known affection of the 
stork for its young. Several passages have reference 
to this bird, its periodical migrations (Jer., viii, 7), 
its nesting in fir-trees, its black pinions stretching 
from its white body (Zach., v, 9: D.V., kite; but 
the stork, Mstdhah, is mentioned in the Hebrew 
text). Two kinds, the white and the black stork, 
live in Palestine during the winter. Swallow. — 
Two words are so rendered: derdr, “the swift flyer”, 
which means the chimney swallow and other species 


aMn to it [Ps. Ixxxiii (Hebr., Ixxxiv), 4; D.V., 
turtle; Prov., xxvi, 2; D.V., sparrow], whereas s% 
orsf§ may be translated by “ swift ”, this bird being 
probably intended in Is., xxxviii, 14, and Jer., viii, 7. 
Swan. — Mentioned only in the list of unclean birds 
(Lev., xi, IS; Deut., xiv, 10). The swan having 
always been very rare in Syria, there was little need 
of forbidding to eat its flesh; by tlie Hebrew 
sh^eih, some other bird might possibly be designated. 
Swine. — The most abhorred of all animals among 
the Jews; hence the swineherd’s was the most de- 
grading employment (Luke, xv, 15; cf. Matt., viii, 
32). Swine are very seldom kept in Palestine. 
Tiger, Job, iv, 11 (Hebr., Idylsh), should be “lion”. 
Turtle.— See Dove (sup.). 

Unicorn. — See Aurochs (sup.). Urchin, Soph., 
ii, 14. See Ericius (sup.). 

Viper. — See Asp (suv.). Vulture. — So does 
D.V. render the Hebrew, Uiyyah, Lev., xi, 14; Deut., 
xiv, 13; Job, xxviii, 7. As has been suggested above, 
the text of Job at least, seems to allude to the kite 
rather than to the vulture. Several kinds of vultures 
are nevertheless referred to in the Bible; so, for 
instance, the bearded vulture (yypcctus barbatm), 
called griffon in the D.V.; the griffon-vulture ((pjps 
fulvus), the E^ptian vulture (neophron perenopterus), 
etc. In the biblical parlance vultures arc oftentimes 
termed eagles. 

Waterhen. — See Porphyrion (sup.). Weasel, 
Lev., xi, 29, must be regarded as a general name, 
probably designating, besides the weasel proper, the 
polecat and ichneumon, all very common in the 
Holy Land. Whale ((ilon., i. 21). — Tdnntm 
would perhaps be better translated generally “sea- 
monster”; porpoises and diigongs were certainly 
known to the Hebrews. Wolf, — Frequently men- 
tioned in the Scriptures as a special foe to flocks 
(Ecclus., xiii, 21; Matt., vii, 15), and an emblem of 
treachery, ferocity, and bloodthirstiness. Wolves 
usually prowl at night around the sheepfolds, and, 
thougn fewer in numbers tlian jackals, are much 
more harmful. The tribe of Benjamin, owing to its 
warlike character, was compared to a wolf. Worm. 
— In English the translation for two Hebrew words: 
rimmah [Exod., xvi, 24; Is., xiv, 11; (Job, vii, 5, 
A.V.)]; and tdW (Exod., xvi, 20, etc.); these two 
Hebrew words are general; the former desipates 
particularly all living organisms genoratod and 
swarming in decaying or rotten substances; the 
latter includes not only worms, but also such insects 
as caterpillars, centipedes, etc. 
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Charles L. Souvat. 

Animism (Lat., Anima, Soul) is the doctrine or 
theory of the soul. In current language the term 
has a twofold signification; I. Philosophical— the 
doctrine that the soul is the principle of life in man 
and in other living things. As applied to man it 
embodies the essence of spiritualistic as opposed 
to Materialistic philosophy, II. ETHNOLOOXCAtr-a 
theory proposed in recent years to account for the 
origin and development of religion. As such it is 
known as the Soul or Ghost-theory of religion. 

Philosophical.— “For the application of the 
theory of animism to living things in general, 
see Life. So far as it is specially mmcomed with 
man, animism aims at a true knowledge of mans 
nature and dignity by establishing the existence 
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and nature of the soul, its union with the body, its 
origin and duration. These problems are at the 
basis of our conscious existence and underlie all 
our studies in mental and moral life. The impor- 
tance of animism to-day is shown because (1) its 
validity as a theory has been questioned; (2) a 
school has risen which treats psychology without 
reference to the soul; hence the attempt at ^‘psy- 
chology without a so-d”, e. g. Sully, James, Murray, 
Davis, Koelpe, Hoft’ding. 

In establishing the doctrine of animism the gen- 
eral line of reasoning is from effect to cause, from 
phenomena to their subject or agent. From the 
acts of mind and of will manifested in individual 
conscious life, we are forced to admit the existence 
of their source and principle, which is the human 
soul; from the nature of the activity is inferred the 
nature of the agent. Scholastic philosophy, with 
Aristotle and the Christian Fathers, vindicates the 
true dignity of man by proclaiming the soul to be a 
substantial and spiritual principle endowed with 
immortality. The soul is a substance because it 
has the elements of being, potency, stability, and 
is the subject of modifications — which elements 
make up the notion of substance. That the soul 
is a spiritual substance, i. e. immaterial and a spirit, 
is inferred from its acts of intelligence and of free- 
will, which are performed without the intrinsic co- 
operations of the bodily organs. By immortality 
is understood in general terms the future life of the 
soul after separation from the body. The chief 
errors are those which contend (1) that the soul is 
not a substance. Thus (a) some writers, e. g. Kant, 
hold that the soul is not a real, but only a logical, sub- 
ject; (b) modern Pantheism, seen especially in New 
England Transcendentalism (c. g. Emerson, Royce) 
and the Neo-Hegelian school which unifies human 
and divine consciousness (e. g. Prof, T. H. Green); 
(c) the school of Associationists (e. g. Hume, Davis, 
Hbffding, Sully) , who contend that the soul is only 
a bundle or group of sensations; (d) those who 
teach that the soul is only activity, nothing more 
(Wundt), or “a wave of consciousness” (Morgan); 
(e) the Agnostic and Positivistic school (e. g. Locke, 
Spencer, James, Prof. Bowne, Comte), who affirm 
that the soul is unknown and unknowable, although 
some among them postulate it as the subject of our 
conscious states; (t) the materialistic school which 
denies its existence altogether (e. g. Tyndall, Hux- 

^2) That the soul is neither spiritual, nor immor- 
tal. Modern Materialism, Positivism, and Agnos- 
ticism have tried in every way to establish this 
thesis. Various theories of knowledge have been 
proposed, and the discoveries of modern science 
have been cited in its behalf. Appeal has been ta- 
ken to psychophysics and to such facts as the locali- 
zation of function, the correlation of thought to the 
structure of the brain, and the results of cerebral 
lesion. Theories of Monism (e. g. the double-aspect 
theory) and of Parallelism have been advanced 
to account for the acts of mind and of will. Yet 
animism as a doctrine of the spiritual soul remains 
unshattered, and the spiritualistic philosophy is 
only more strongly entrenched. (Of. Substance, 
Agnosticism, Positivism, Materialism, Soul, Im- 
mortality, JPsychology). 

Ethnological. — In this sense animism is the 
theory proposed by some evolutionists to account 
for the origin of religion. Evolution assumes that 
the higher civilized races are the outcoipe and de- 
velopment from a ruder state. This early stage 
resembles that of the lowest savages existing to-day. 
Their religious belief is known as animism, i. e. be- 
lief in spiritual beings, and represents the minimum 
or rudimentary definition oi religion. With this 
postulate as the groundwork for the philosophy of 


religion, the development of religious thought can 
be traced from existing data and therefore admits 
of scientific treatment. The principle of continuity, 
which is the basal principle in other departments 
of knowledge, was thus applied to religion. Comte 
had given a general outline of this theory in his law 
of the three states. According to him the concep- 
tion of the primary mental condition of mankind 
is a state of “pure fetishism, constantly character- 
ized by the free and direct exercise of our primitive 
tendency to conceive aU external bodies soever, 
natural or artificial, as animated by a life essen- 
tially analogous to our own, with mere difference 
of intensity”. Proposed at a time when evolution 
was in the ascendency, this opinion fell at once under 
the dominion of the current conviction. The hope 
was entertained that by a wider and more complete 
induction religion might be considered as a purely 
natural phenomenon and thus at last be placed on 
a scientific basis. 

The foundation of animism as a theory of religion 
is the twofold principle of evolution: (1) the anthro- 
pological assumption that the savage races give a 
correct idea of religion in its primitive state; (2) 
the pliilosophical assumption that the savage state 
was the childhood of the race and that the savage 
mind should be likened to a child (e. g. Lubbock, 
Tylor, Comte, Tiele, Reville, and Spencer). Hence 
the evolution of religious thought can be traced 
from existing data, viz. the beliefs of the lowest 
savages, and though deeply modified as mankind 
rises in culture, yet it always preserves an unbroken 
continuity into the midst of modem civilization. 
This continuum, or common element, in all religions 
is animism. The importance of animism in the 
science of religion is due to Tylor, who represents 
it as a primitive philosophy supplying at the same 
time the foundation of all reli^on. His work en- 
titled “Primitive Culture”, first published in 1863, 
is justly called the “Gospel of Animism”. Animism 
comprehends the doctrine of souls and spirits, but 
has its starting point in the former. Dreams and 
visions, apparitions in sleep and at death, are sup- 
posed to have revealed to primitive man his soul 
as distinct from his body. This belief was then 
transferred to other objects. As the human body 
was believed to live and act by virtue of its own 
inhabiting spirit-soul, so the operations of the world 
seemed to be carried on by other spirits. To the 
savage mind, animals, plants, and all inanimate 
things have souls. From this doctrine of souls arises 
the belief in spirits. Spirits are of the same nature 
as souls, only separated from bodies— e. g. genii, 
fairies, demons — and acting in different ways as 
tutelary guardians, lingering near the tomb or roam- 
ing about (Spiritism), or incorporated in certain ob- 
jects (Fetishism, Totemism). They appear to man 
m a more subtle material form as vapour, or as an 
image retaining a likeness to the bodily shape; and 
they are feared by him, so that he tries to control 
their influence by propitiation and magic (Sha- 
manism). Thus unconsciousness, sickness, derange- 
ment, trance were explained by the departure of 
the soul. Among savages and Buddhist Tatars 
the bringing back of lost souls was a replar part 
of the sorcerer’s profession. The belief prevails 
among the American Indians that if one wakes a 
sleeper suddenly he will die, as his vagrant soul may 
not get back in time. For the savage, as the lowest 
of men, is supposed to be actuated by the lowest 
of passions. Hence the fear-theory of religion is 
essential to animism. 

Animism therefore discovers human life in all 
moving thin^. To the savage and to primitive man 
there is no distinction between the animate and the 
inanimate. Nature is all alive. Every object is con- 
troUed by its own independent spirit. Spirits are seen 
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in the rivers, the lakes, the fountains, the woods, the 
mountains, the trees, the animals, the flowers, the 
grass, the birds. Spiritual existences — e. g. elves, 
gnomes, ghosts, manes, demons, deities — inhabit al- 
most everything, and consequently almost everything 
is an object of worship. The Milky Way is '' the path 
of the souls leading to the spirit-land ” ; and the North- 
ern Lights are the dances of the dead warriors and 
seers in the realms above. The Australians say 
that the sounds of the wind in the trees are the 
voices of the ghosts of the dead communing with 
one another or warning the living of what is to come. 
The conception of the human soul formed from 
dreams ancl visions served as a type on which prim- 
itive framed his ideas of other souls and of 
spiritual beings from the lowest elf up to the highest 
god. Thus the gods of the higher religions have 
been evolved out of the spirits, whether ghosts or 
not, of the lower religions; and the belief in ghosts 
and spirits was produced by the savage's experience 
of dreams and trances. Here, it is claimed, we 
have the germ of all religions, although Tylor con- 
fesses that it is impossible to trace the process by 
which the doctrine of souls gave rise to the belief 
in the great gods. Originally, spirits were the appli- 
cation of human souls to non-human beings; they 
were not supernatural, but only became so in the 
course of time. Now, as modern science shows the 
belief in ghosts or spirits to be a hallucination, the 
highest and purest religion— being only the elabora- 
tion of savage beliefs, to the savage mind reasonable 
enough— cannot be accepted by the modern mind 
for the reason that it is not supernatural nor even 
true. Such in brief is the outline of the theory by 
which Tylor attempts to explain not only the phenom- 
enon but the whole history and development of re- 

Tylor’s theory expresses two sides of animism, 
viz., souls and spirits. Spencer attempts to sjm- 
thesize them into one, viz., souls or ancestor-worship. 
He agrees with Tylor in the animistic explanation 
of dreams, diseases, death, madness, idiocy, i. e. 
as due to spiritual influences; but differs in present- 
ing one solution only; viz., cult of souls or worship 
of the dead. “The rudimentary form of all relig- 
ion", he writes, “is the propitiation of dead ances- 
tors", or “ghost propitiation". Hence Spencer 
denies that the ascription of life to the whole of na- 
ture is a primitive thought, or that men ever ascribed 
to animals, plants, inanimate objects, and natural 
phenomena souls of their own. Spencer's theory 
IS known as the “Ghost-theory of Religion" and at 
the present time is generally discredited even by 
evolutionists. With Tylor the worship of the dead 
is an important subdivision of animism; with Spen- 
cer it is the one and all of religion. Lippert consis- 
tently carries out the theory of Spencer and, instead 
of animism, uses the word Seelenkult. De la Saus- 
saye says that Lippert pushes his view to an extreme 
and supports it with nch, but not over-trustworthy, 
material Schultze considers fetishism and animism 
as equally primitive. F. B. Jevons rejects the 
theory that all gods of earlier races were spirits of 
dead men deified. 

The animism of Tylor is va^e and indefinite. It 
means the doctrine of spirits m general, and is best 
expressed by “Animated Nature". Fetishism is 
a subordinate department of animism, viz. the doc- 
trine of spirits embodied in, or attached to, or con- 
veying influence through, certain animals or ma- 
terial objects. The animism of Tylor differs little 
from the naturalism of Reville or the fetishism of 
De la Rialle. It accounts for the belief in immor- 
tality and metempsychosis. It thus explains the 
belief in the passage of souls from men to beasts, and 
to sticks and stones. It includes tree-worship and 
plant-worship — e. g, the classic hamadryad, the 


tree-worship of the South African natives, the rice- 
feasts held by the Dyaks of Borneo to keep the rice- 
souls in the plants lest by their departure the crop 
decay. It is the solution proposed for Manes-wor- 
ship, for the Lares and the Penates among the Greeks 
and Romans, where the dead ancestors, passing 
into deities, go on protecting the family as the dead 
chief watches over the tribe. In animism Tylor finds 
an explanation for funeral rites and customs- 
feasts of the dead, the human sacrifices of widows 
in India, of slaves in Borneo: sending messages to 
dead chiefs of Dahomey by killing captives taken 
in war, the slaughtering of the Pawnee’s liorse and 
of the Arab's camel at the graves of their masters, 
placing food and weapons in, or on, the tomb — 
customs which survive in the practice of burning 
paper messengers and placing stone, clay, or wooden 
substitutes on graves in China and Japan. 

The general principles of animism are: (t) in the 
last analysis it is a biological theory, and attempts 
to explain all phenomena through analogy with 
biolo^cal phenomena. To the savage, and to prim- 
itive man, all moving things lived, and the fancy 
which created ghosts or souls to account for hu- 
man life soon extended this explanation to all 
other external objects. (2) The greater value it at- 
taches to unwritten sources, viz., folk-lore, customs, 
rites, tales, and superstitions, in comparison with 
literary sources. (3) That spiritual beings are 
modelled by man on the primary conception of his 
own human soul. (4) Their purpose is to explain 
nature on the primitive, childlike theory that it is 
thoroughly and throughout animated nature. (5) 
The conception of the human soul is the source and 
origin of the conceptions of spirit and deity, from the 
lowest demon up to Plato's ideas and the highest 
God of Monotheism. (6) Yet it gives no unified 
concept of the world, for the spirits which possess, 
pervade, and crowd nature are individual and in- 
dependent. (7) It is without ethical thoughts 
and motives. Thus Tylor holds as proved that 
religion and morality stand on independent grounds; 
that, while lower races have a code of morals, yet 
their religion — animism —is unmoral, and thus 
the popular idea that the moral goveniment of the 
universe is an essential tenet of natural religion 
singly falls to the ground. 

Tne followers of Tylor have pushed these prin- 
ciples to an extreme and applied them with more 
clearness and precision. Tne present tendency 
of the anthropological school is to Begin with a pre- 
leligious stage, from which ^eli^pous ideas slowly 
emerged and elaborated themselves. Hence re- 
ligious life was preceded by a periiod characterized 
by an utter absence of religious conceptions. Thus 
Tiele holds that animism is not a religion, but a sort 
of primitive philosophy, which not only controls 
reli^on. but rules the whole life of man in the child- 
hocS of the world. It is a belief that every living 
thing — i. e. moving thing— is for primitive man an- 
imated by a thinking, feeling, willing spirit, dif- 
fering from the human in degree and power only. 
Religion did not spring from animism, but its first 
manifestations are dominated by animism, tliat 
being the form of thought natural to primitive man. 
Pfleiderer teaches that belief in God was formed 
out of the prehistoric belief in spirits, that these 
spirits are ancestor-spirits and nature-spirits found 
everywhere in the primevM period of peoples side 
by side with one another and passing into each 
other in various forms of combination without the 
one being able to be referred to the other, that the 
prehistonc belief in spirits cannot yet be properly 
called religion — it only contained tne germs of re- 
ligion. Caspari teaches a pre-animistio period in 
the family circle and holds that the worsnip of el- 
ders and chieftains was the first religion, Brinton 
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says '^the present probability is that in the infancy 
of the race there was at least no objective expression 
of religious feeling’', and that ‘‘there must have 
been a time in the progress of organic forms from 
some lower to that highest mammal, man, when he 
did not have a religious consciousness; for it is doubt- 
ful if even the slightest traces of it can be discerned 
in the inferior animals”. The French school of 
anthropology is distinguished by its outspoken 
atheism and materialism. Darwin, Spencer, and 
Lubbock hold that primitive man had no idea of God. 
Linguistic analysis, as Baynes clearly proves, shows 
this to be false. The theory of animism has exerted 
great influence on the study of religions during the 
last twenty years. This is shown in the animistic 
trend of Prof. Maspero’s study of the Egyptian re- 
ligion; in the contention of the late Prof. W. Robert- 
son Smith that the religion and social institutions 
of the Semites are founded on Totemism; in the em- 
hasis laid on the animism of the ancient Israelites 
y Dr. Stade; in the worship of the dead and of an- 
cestors among the Vedic Indians and the Persians; 
in the study of soul-worship among the Greeks, 
by E. Rhode. That this influence was not for 
good is the opinion of Prof. Brinton, who says that 
the acceptance of animism as a sufficient explanation 
of early cults has led to the neglect, in English- 
speaking lands, of their profounder analysis and 
scientific study. 

Tylor published the third edition of “Primitive 
Culture” in 1891, confident of having proved the 
evolution theory as to the origin of our civilization 
from a savage condition, the savage belief in souls 
and spirits as the germs of religion, and the conti- 
nuity of this belief in its progressive forms of de- 
velopment up to Monotheism. Yet the hope was 
short-lived. More scientific research and severer 
criticism have derived this theory of its former wide 
influence. (1) Tne assumption that the lowest 
savages of to-day ^ve approximately a faithful 
picture of primitive times is not true. Savages have 
a past and a long one, even though not recorded. 
“Nothing in the natural history of man”, writes the 
Duke of Argyll, “can bo more certain than that 
morally and intellectually and physically ho can 
and often does sink from a higher to a lower level”. 
Max Mfiller assures us that “if there is one thing 
which a comparative study of religions places in 
the clearest light, it is the inevitable decay to which 
every religion is exposed. . . . Whenever wo can 
trace back a religion to its first beginnings, we find 
it free from many blemishes that affected it in its 
later states”. Even Tylor admits that animism 
is everywhere found with the worship of a great 
God. Brinton holds that the resemblance of the 
savage mind to that of the child is superficial and 
likens the savage to the uncultivated and ignorant 
adult among ourselves. 

(2) It is opposed by the Philological and Myth- 
ological schools. Thus Max Mfiller explains much 
in animism by superstition, a poetical conception 
of naturCj and especially by personification. He 
says that inanimate objects were conceived as active 
powers and as such were described as agents by a 
necessity of lan^age, without, however, predicating 
life or soul of them; for human language knows at 
first no agents except human agents. Hence an- 
imism was a stage of thought reached slowly, and 
not by sudden impulses. “What is classed as ani- 
mism in ancient Aryan mythology”, he writes, 

“ is often no more tlian a poetical conception of na- 
ture which enables the poet to address sun, moon, 
rivers and trees as if they could hear and understand 
his words. ” The same truth finds abundant illustra- 
tion in the Psalms. “Sometimes, however,” he 
adds, “what is called animism is a superstition 
which, after having recognized agents in sun, moon, 


rivers and trees, postulates on the strength of anal- 
ogy the existence of agents or spirits dwelling in other 
parts of nature also, haunting our houses, bringing 
misfortunes upon us, though sometimes conferring 
blessings. These ghosts are often mixed up with 
the ghosts of the departed and form a large chapter 
in the history of ancient superstition. ” The ghost, 
or ancestor, theory received a fatal blow from 
Lang’s “Making of a Religion”, where it is shown 
that the belief of the most primitive savages is in a 
High God, Supreme God, and Moral God. Lang 
thus confutes Tylor’s contentions: (a) that man 
could not have possibly started with a belief in a 
Supreme Being; (b) that religion and morality must 
have separate origins. Even in China, where ances- 
tor-worship prevails, we find it distinct from the 
worship of gods, and there is no trace of an ancestor 
having ever become a god. Again, soul-worship 
and ancestor-worship are not identical, and with 
many tribes much attention is paid to conciliating 
the souls of the dead where ancestor-worship is un- 
known. Brinton holds the former to be older and 
more general. The aim is to get rid of the soul, to 
put it to rest, or send it on its journey to a better 
land, lest it trouble the survivors. Karl Mullenhbff 
maintains that folk-lore has no independent value 
and as a source of mythology is of only secondary 
importance- 
's) Animism is not the sole and chief source of 
religion. De la Saussaye says that the belief of the 
early Teutons consisted only to a small extent of 
animistic ideas concerning souls and spirits. Prof. 
F. B. Gummere teaches that in Teutonic mythology 
animism has not succeeded in annexing nature- 
mythology. F. B. Jevons holds that the religious 
idea is no part of animism pure and simple, and to 
make the personal agents of animism into super- 
natural agents or divine powers there must be added 
some idea which is not contained in animism, and 
that idea is a specifically religious idea, one which 
is apprehended directly or intuitively by the relig- 
ious consciousness. E. Mogk, whose inclinations lean 
to Tylor, is yet constrained by a scientific mind to 
recognize nature-worship and the ^eat gods as origi- 
nal; and he warns the student of Teutonic mythol- 
ogy that he must not allow himself to be seduced 
into disregarding the fact that the worship of the 
God of Heaven is one of the most original elements 
of the Teutonic belief. De la Saussaye and Pfleiderer 
hold that the supposition according to which every 
conception of an object — e. g. tree, sun, moon, clouds, 
thunder, earth, heaven — as a living being has an 
animistic character is undemonstrable and improb- 
able. They show from Teutonic mythology that 
the power and beneficent influence of these objects 
of nature and their symbolic conception belong to 
another sphere of ideas and sentiments than that 
of animism. 

(4) Prof. W. Robertson Smith and Prof. Frazer 
conclusively prove that the animistic religion of 
fear was neither universal nor primitive. According 
to Prof. Frazer, the primitive reason of sacrifice was 
communion with God. Even worship of the dead 
cannot be entirely e^lained animistically as the 
cult of souls. Aiiimistic conceptions may enter 
into the worship of ancestors and heroes; but other 
ideas are so essential that they cannot be regarded 
merely as modifications of soul- worship. (5) It is not 
primitive nor specific. Prof. Brinton says, “There is 
no special form of religious thought which expresses it- 
self as what has been called by Dr. Tylor Animism, i. e. 
the belief that inanimate objects are animated and 
possess souls or spirits. ” This opinion, which in one 
guise or another is common to all religions and many 
philosophies, “ is merely a secondary phenomenon of 
the religious sentiment, not a trait characteristic of 
primitive faiths ” . De la Saussaye holds that animism 
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is always and everywhere mixed up with religion; it is 
nowhere the whole of religion. Cf. Antheopology, 
Mythology, Evolution, Totemism, Shamanism, 
Fetishism, Religion, Spiritism. 

Ladd, h Psychology a Science^ in Amer. Jour, of Psych., 
1894, James, Psychology (2 vols.. New York, 1905); Sully, 
Outlines of Psychology (New York, 1892); Hoffding, Outhnes 
of Psychology, tr. Lowndes (London, 1893); Driscoll, The 
Soul (New York, 1900); Ladd, Psychology; Descriptbve and 
Explanatory (New York, 1895); Bowen, Hamilton's MekL- 
physics (Boston, 1876); Bownb, Metaphysics, A Study of 
F%r8t Principles (New York, 1882); Rickaby, On God and His 
Creatures (London, 1906); McCosh, Fundamental Philosophy; 
Maher, Psychology (London, 1905); Tylob, Primitive Culture, 
(2 ed., London, 1891); Tiele, Elements of the Science of Re- 
ligion (New York, 1896L cf. also his article in Encyclopoedia 
Britannica; Muller, Lectures on the Origin of Religion (London, 
1878); Pflbiderer, Philosophy and Development of Religion 
(New York and Edinburgh, 1894); Spencer, Principles of 
Sociology (London, 1876-97); Driscoll, Christian Philosophy; 
God (New York, 1903); De la Saussaye, Manual of the Sci- 
ence of Religion, tr. ^ (^olyer-Fergusson (London, 1891); 
Lubbock, Origin of Civilization (New York, 1895); Duke of 
Argyll, Primeval Man (New York, 1869); Cuoq, Lexdme de 
la langue Algonqume (Montreal, 1886); Steinmetz, Ethno- 
logische Studien (Leyden, 1894); Brinton, Religions of Primi- 
tive Peoples (New York, 1897); Baynes, The Idea of God and 
Moral Sense in the Light of Language (London, 1895); Lang, 
The Making of a Religion (London and New York 1898); 
Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites (London, 1894); 
Alger, Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life (Phila- 
delphia, 1864); Jevons, Introd. to Hist, of Religion (London 
and New York, 1896); Schneider, Die Naturvdlker (2 vols,. 
1885-86); Frazer, The Golden Bough (London, and New 
York, 1900). ^ ^ _ 

J. T. Driscoll. 


Animuccia, Giovanni, an Italian composer, b. at 
Florence about 1500; d. 1571. He was a pupil of 
Claude Goudimel. He was made choir-master at 
the Vatican and retained this position until his death. 
He was the real predecessor of Palestrina not only 
in office, but also in his earnest endeavours to attain 
harmonic clearness in the midst of all the devices 
of counterpoint then so much in vogue. He aimed 
at perfecting the style of the old Flemish school by 
harmonic fullness, by a more natural melodic progres- 
sion of the voices, and a closer correspondence of the 
melody with the text. His friendship with St. Philip 
Neri resulted in his appointment as music-master to 
the new society founded by the Saint. He com- 
posed the first lavdi for its use. These laudi were 
songs of praise for several voices, and were always 
performed after the sermon. For the sake of variety, 
Animuccia composed single stanzas and later on sin- 
gle lines in the shape of solos, concluding with a 
powerful and effective chorus. A first volume of 
them appeared in 1566, a second in 1570. These 
laudi proved to be the germs of the later oratorio ^ 
for from their dramatic tone and tendency the 
oratorio seems to have been developed. In this 
sense St. Philip Neri has been called the ^'Father of 
the Oratorio^, In addition, Animuccia composed 
many masses, motets, psalms, and madrigals of 
which some were publisned in Venice and Rome, 
1548-68. But his compositions which were never 
printed are far more numerous, and the MSS. of 
them to-day are, for the most part, in the Sistine 
Chapel. — Animuccia, Paolo, brother of Giovanni, 
d. at Rome, 1563. He was choir-master at the 
Lateran for two yearn (1550-52). He left little 
printed masic. There is a motet of his in a collection 
published at Venice (1568), and madrigals of his 
composition are found in many of the miscellaneous 
collections published between 1551 and 1611. 

Grove, Diet, of Music and MusicUins; Riemann, Did. 
of Music; KornmOller, Lexikon der tirchL Tonkunst 

J. A. VOlkbr. 

Anise (Matt., xxiii, 23) has been, since Wyclif, 
the rendering of dpyjdop in the English Versions, 
But this is not accurate. The exact equivalent of 
the plant dpv^ov is dill (anethum qramdens), while 
anise corresponds to the pimpindla animm. The 
error in translation, however, is of no great impor- 
tance, both plants belonging to the parsley family 


(umbelliferce), and sharing many properties in com- 
mon. The dill is an annual plant, “with finely 
striated steins, usually one foot to one foot and a 
half in height, pinnate leaves with setaceous linear 
segments, and yellow flowers” (Enc. Bib.). The 
Jews used it as a condiment. It is mentioned several 
times in Rabbinic literature, especially in connection 
with the question of tithes. Beside the articles 
specified in the Mosaic Law, the Rabbis had, in course 
of time, subjected to tithe many other objects, 
extending the prescription to all products of the 
earth that were esculent and could be preserved. 

Wunsche, Neue Beitrage zur Erltiiiterung der Evangel um aus 
Talmud und Midrasch (Gottingen, 1878), 291-292; S('hanz, 
Matthiius-Evangelium, 4G9-470; Zahn, Ev. das Matthdus, 
(2d ed.) 645, note 75; Ederhheim, Life and 7’. of J. M., II, 
412; Nouveau Larousse illustr6 (PariN), a. v. Aneth, Anis, 
Peucedan; Nestle, Anise and Rue, in Exjwsitory Ihmes 
(Aug., 1904), 528; Weiss, Plummer, iSciiANz, on Luke, xi, 42. 

Edward Ardez. 


Aniwa Versions of Scripture. See Bible, Ver- 
sions OP THE. 

Anna, — Sept. "Awa; R. V. has Hannah, which is 
nearer the Hebrew njn, gracdousness, from pn, Ha- 
n4n, to be gracious. (1) Anna (I K., i-ii, 21), mother 
of Samuel, was one of the two wives of IClcana, a man 
of Ramah, a 2uphite of the hill-country of lOphraim. 
As a true woman of her nation, she felt kcamly the 
reproach of barrenness, all the more ho that her rival, 
Phenenna, more favoured than she, did not fail to 
remind her of her affliction (I K., i, (>-7). On one 
of the family's pilgrimages to Silo, Anna made u vow 
that, should God bless Her with a son, slio would con- 
secrate him to His service as a Nazarite (I K., i, fl-1 1 ). 
Her prayer was heard, and after weaning her son, 
she brought him to Hcli in Silo (I K., i, 24-28). 
This generous fulfilment of her vow was amply re- 
warded (I K., ii, 21). Anna’s canticle (I K., ii, 1-10) 
gives rise to questions similar to tliosc regarding the 
Magnificat, to which it has some striking resem- 
blances. Though a beautiful psalm, it is round in- 
appropriate on Anna’s lips, having no special refemneo 
to her situation, beyond the quite gt^neral remark 
in V. 56. Unless v. 106 be taken aa a pniphecy of 
the rise of the monarchy or of the Messiali (cf. 
Vigouroux, Bible polyglotto, II, 295 note), tlie can- 
ticle would be, whatever its more pixiciso date, 
posterior to establishment of the monarchy. (2) 
Anna, wife of Tobias, was, like her husband, of tno 
tribe of Nephtali (Tob., i, 1-9). Togetlier with her 
husband and son, also called Tobias, slie w^aa taken 
into captivity to Ninive by Shalmanaser (i, 2, 11). 
Her rdle is quite secondary in the narrative. Her 
rather passionate nature serves to bring out more 
strongly by contrast the deeply religious character 
of Tobias (cf. ii, 19-23 and the beautiful prayer 
which his miaundorstamling with his wife brings on 
the lips of Tobias iii, 1-6). Her sincere and solici- 
tous love for her son is well expressed in y, 23-28; 
X, 1-7; xi, 5 (cf. the remark above). 

(3) Anna is carefully described by Luka, ii, 36-38, 
as a prophetess, daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe 
of Aser. The biopaphic notes given by Luke regard- 
ing the aged prophetess, of whom legend knows that 
she had had Mary under her tutelage in the Temple, 
bring out her great sanctity. In spite of her early 
widowhood, she had never married again, but had 
devoted her life to the service of God. She answers 
perfectly the portrait of the model widow of I Tim., 
V, 5-9. Aa she used to spend most of her time in 
the Temple, her presence at the scene narrated in 
Luke, ii, 25-35, is easily imderatood. Hence her 
praise to God, the subject of which was Jesus, with 
the burden that He was the longed-for Redeemer. 
(4) Anna is also the traditional name of the mother 
of the Blessed Vir^n Mary. 


Driver, IMeraiurs of the Old TemmmU (10 eth), 174: N&tm 
on the Hebrew Text of Samuel (1890) OR I Sam., il, 1, wa# 
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CoRNTLL, Einl. in das A. T, (4th ed.), 106, 220; Bennett 
AND Adeney, Btbl. Intr. (New York, 1899); Kent, IsraeVa 
Historical and Biographical Narratives; Smith, Samuel in 
International Grit. Com. (1904) 14-17; Gunkel, Ausgewahlie 
Psalmen (2 ed. Gottmgen, 1905) 265-272. 

Edward Arbez. 

Anna Comnena, Byzantine historian, eldest 
daughter of Alexius Comnenus, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople (1081-1118). She was born in 1083, 
and received, as was the custom for Byzantine 
princesses, an excellent education in the Greek 
classics, history, geography, mythology, and even 
philosophy. She was married to Nicephorus Bryen- 
nius, son of a former pretender to the imperial office, 
and in 1118 joined in a conspiracy to place her hus- 
band on the throne. Failing in her ambition she 
retired with her mother, the Empress Irene, to a 
monastery that the latter had founded, and wrote 
there in fifteen books her famous “Alexias’^ (’AXe;^ids). 
It was finished by 1148, and describes the career of 
her father, from 1069 to his death in 1118; it is thus 
a continuation of her husband’s “Historical Ma- 
terials ”, that comes down to 1079. The Princess is 
the historian of the fortunes of the Comneni family. 
Her own observations are often valuable by reason 
of her personal knowledge and the close acquain- 
tance with public affairs that she owed to her high 
rank, but she also made use of diplomatic correspond- 
ence, the reports of her father’s generals and soldiers, 
and the imperial archives. Critics praise the fullness 
and choice quality of her historical information; she 
seems to have gone so far as to utilize in her account 
of Robert Guiscard a Latin contemporary chronicle, 
which was written probably by the Archdeacon of 
Bari. At the same time they point out the panegyri- 
cal and ultra-filial character of her work, it being 
formally devoted to the fame and honor of her 
father. As a true Byzantine she looks on the Cru- 
sades only from the narrow and selfish standpoint 
of Constantinople, and detests soundly all Latins. 
The chronology is defective. She loves to describe 
scenes of splendour, great state-actions, audiences, 
and feasts, whatever is concrete and picturesque. 
Nor is she adverse to satire, court gossip, and de- 
traction. Profounder matters, financial, military, 
and constitutional, escape her purview. Withal, 
however, Krumbacher calls it “one of the most re- 
markable efforts of medieval Greek historiography”, 
the first notable production of the medieval Greek 
Renaissance set afoot by Psellos and powerfully 
furthered by the family of the Princess, ohe strains 
in her vocabulary for an Attic elegance, though con- 
struction and style betray too often the distance 
between her and the models (Thucydides and Poly- 
bius) whom she aims at imitating. She avoids, as 
unfit for the pen of an historian, uncouth foreign 
names and vulgar terms. Her studied precision m 
the matter of hellenizing causes her pages to take 
on a kind of mummy-like appearance when compared 
with the vigorous, living Greek of contemporary 
popular intercourse. 

The Alexias was lirst edited by PossiNus (Paris, 1651;) 
P.G. CXXXI, 39-1244. The best edition is that of the 
Corpus Script. Byz., I (Bonn, 1839); II (1878), with a Latin 
transl. the commentary of Bucange, etc; Krumbacher, 
Gesch. d. hyzant. Lit. (2d ed., 1902), pp. 274-279. He speaks 
of Walter Scoti'’s Count Bohert of Paris as ’*a rather unlucky 
reproduction” of the Alexias, See Colburn, in Nevo Monthly 
Mag. (1869), OXLIV, 067; Oster, Anna Comnena (Eastatt 
1868, 1870, 1871); Neumann, Oriech. Oeschichtsschreioer u. gr. 
Quellen in XIl. Jhdt. (I^eipzig, 1888), 17-30; Chevalier, 
BSpertoire i_Bio~Bil>l., 2d ed.), s. v. col. 248. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Annals, Ecclesiastical. — The historical literature 
of the Middle Ages may be classed under three gen- 
eral heads: chronicles, annals, and lives of the saints. 

Chronicles. — Chronicles originated in ancient 
Greece, while annals are first found among the Ro- 
mans. During the Middle Ages the term chronicle 
included every form of history, but the word in its 
I.— 34 


earliest usage signified simply a chronological table. 
As a matter of fact, profane history, as dealt with by 
Pagan historians, no longer appealed to Christian 
writers. History, as viewed from the Christian stand- 
point, took into account only the Kingdom of God, 
and to the new generation the centre of such history 
was the narration of the misfortunes undergone by 
the Jewish nation, a subject ignored by Roman 
historians. Christians had need of a new general 
history in sympathy with their ideal. It was neces- 
sary, first of all, to synchronize the dates of Chris- 
tian and profane chronology, so that an attempt 
might be made to combine the subject-matter of both. 
Thus it was that chronicles came into existence. 
Sextus Julius Africanus (221) attempted to syn- 
chronize the facts of profane history with those of 
the Bible. After him Eusebius (340), in his “Uni- 
versal History”, continuing the class of work origi- 
nated by Africanus, compiled a chronological table 
in expository form, followed by synchronistic tables 
reaching to 325. This chronological narrative, or 
chronicle, of Eusebius was the source of all universal 
chronicles, both Byzantine and Western. It was 
continued up to 378 by St. Jerome, and the revision 
is found at the beginning of all the universal histories 
of the Middle Ages. It was this chronicle that fixed 
forever the form to be adopted in the annalistic 
record of events. Chronicles were, as a rule, noth- 
ing more than collections of dates without causal 
connection or synthesis. The genius of one writer, 
St. Augustine, conceived an onginal way of fusing 
matter in a universal history, and embodied it in 
his treatise on “The Two Cities”. He had no dis- 
ciples, however, in the Middle Ages. These early 
chronicles reviewed the facts of universal history, 
and are to be distinguished from the chronicles of 
the eleventh century, which are merely local nar- 
ratives chiefly concerning the history of the author’s 
country. Moreover, the chronicles deal chiefly with 
the past, and this distinguishes them from annals 
properly so called. 

Annals. — The term annals, though often confused 
with chronicles, nevertheless indicates a different 
class. Like chronicles, they are chronolo^cal rec- 
ords, but taken down successively, registering from 
day to day the events of each year. This gives an 
idea of the fundamental distinction between annals 
and chronicles. Chronicles are ordinarily compila- 
tions requiring lengthy preparatory work, arranged 
after a preconceived plan, and revealing the per- 
sonality of their author in the conduct of the narrar- 
tive. Annals, on the other hand, are original, and 
are to be consulted as sources at first hand. Being 
written from day to day, they require no effort ot 
composition; they reveal a succession of many hands, 
and leave an impression of impersonal labour. They 
might well be compared with our daily papers, while 
chronicles come nearest to our modern memoirs. 
The prototype of all medieval annals is the famous 
“ Chronographua ”, or Calendar, of 354, an official 
document of the Roman Empire, containing in 
embryo the annals of later periods. Besides an 
official calendar, and other items, this precious docu- 
ment has a record of other consular annals up to 
354, the paschal tables for the hundred years suc- 
ceeding 312, a list of the popes up to Liberius, and 
a universal chronicle reacning as far as 338. Be- 
sides the consular annals drawn up at Ravenna, and 
of great importance for the fifth century, the paschal 
tames are interesting, inasmuch as they throw light 
upon the origin of medieval annals. Consular an- 
nals, and the method of calculation according to im- 
perial reigns, were indeed of necessity before the 
ancient chronological system was abandoned. But 
once this custom fell into disuse, the paschal tables, 
used to determine the date of Easter and other 
movable feasts, became the basis of the chronology 
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of the day. Every church of any importance pos- 
sessed a copy, and once Dionysius Exiguus had ad- 
mitted the canon of Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, 
for calculating the dates of the Christian era, and 
Bede had inserted these tables in his work entitled 
''De ratione temporum^’, the influence exerted by 
such tables increased. 

Origin of* Annals. — ^The use of paschal tables was 
very early prevalent in England, and the custom of 
making a chronological list of events was introduced 
into Gaul and Germany by Anglo-Saxon missionaries, 
who began their labours on the continent during the 
course of the seventh century. In the margin of 
these paschal cycles notes were made, opposite the 
year, of occurrences and historical eyeiits of which 
it was desired to keep a record. This is the origin 
of annals. The list of popes, as given by the Chron- 
ographus” of 354, furnishes a concrete example of 
the formation of annals. This list, dating back to 
230, was continually being filled out, and little by 
little it was embellished by an account of the chief 
events of the pontificate, a list of the works under- 
taken by the various pontiffs, their merits, details 
of ecclesiastical organization, and the management 
of their finances. This was the beginning of the 
famous ^Tontificale Romanum’’, more commonly 
known under the title of Liber Pontificalia In 


imitation of this collection, there developed in many 
cathedrals and abbeys similar records, modelled on 
the plan of the Liber Pontificalis'^ We may cite 
as an example the ^^Gesta episcopomm Antissiodoren- 
sium” of Henry of Auxerre (841), also the greater 
number of local histories of abbeys or episcopal sees 
gathered in the eleventh century under such titles 
as ^'Gesta episcoporum Cameracensium’^, ^‘Gesta 
episcopomm Leodiensium’’, etc. The annals which 
we found in embryo in the ^^Chronographus" and 
the “Liber Pontificalis” do not appear in a well- 
defined form until the Carlovingian period. At least 
no specimens have come down to us dating from 
Merovingian times, and we can easily see why on 
the contment annals appear only towards the end of 
the eighth century. Having originated in England, 
where the tables of Bede were amplified by marginal 
annotations more copious as time went on, these 
rudimentary annals were introduced everywhere by 
the Anglo-Saxon missionaries. Copies were soon 
made of the marginal notes, and they were passed 
from hand to hand, and from monastery to monas- 
tery. Where copied separately, these notes formed 
the general basis of all medieval annals. To these 
notes as a nucleus were added local data; the dif- 
ferent versions were compared and arranged in chron- 
ological order; other annotations were made, of spe- 
cial local interest; lastly, they were filled out from 
other sources. Some of the earliest annals clearly 
betray their foreign source or origin. Thus the “An- 
nales Mosellani’^ taken from the great annals of the 
monastery of Lorsch, show at the beginning of the 
records for 704-707 names undoubtedly Irish, prov- 
ing that the little chronicle “De temporibus’^ of 
Bede was in use until 708, when original notes of 
Frankish origin appear for the first time. Of great 
interest, also, from this point of view are the annals 
discovered by Pertz in a manuscript of St.-Germain- 
des-Pr6s. They begin with short annotations from 
Lindisfarne, for the years 643-664. Next in order 
come notes of Canterbury for 673-690. It appears 
that Alcuin took this manuscript from England to 
the court of Charlemagne and there, from 782 to 
787, inserted yearly the names of the different places 
where the Emperor celebrated Easter. To this prim- 
itive basis the monks of Saint-Germain-des-Pr4s 
added local annotations based in turn on ancient 
annals of Saint-Denis reaching to 887. In conclu- 
sion, names from Lindisfarne are found heading the 
annals of Fulda and Corvei. The earliest Carlo- 


vingian annals are now grouped by historians under 
three principal heads: (1) The “ Annales S. Arnandi’^ 
and others derived from them; (2) The annals which 
grew out of the early historical annotations of the 
monastery of Lorsch; (3) The “Aiinales Murbacen- 
ses'\ In spite of the impersonal character of these 
narratives, they show traces of true Carlovingian le- 
gitimism, as well as the loyalty of their authors to 
the Austrasian dynasty. They are not continuous 
narratives, and their rudimentary form, consisting 
of a simple arrangement of recollections in chrono- 
logical order, recalls the earliest stage of this class 
of literature. In Belgium especially these early 
annals were filled out in various monasteries, until 
after many alterations they formed the basis of the 
celebrated Chronicle of Sigebert of Gembloux (1112). 

The Reichsannalen. — Under Charlemagne an- 
nals as a class begin to appear in a new form. These 
narratives are without doubt anonymous, but many 
of them bear a personal stamp, which gives to the 
whole a certain official character. There now be- 


comes apparent in annals a tendency to form a his- 
tory of the kingdom, written under the inspiration 
of the court. Whence we have the term “Keichs- 
annalen’" in order to distinguish the latter chiss 
from monastic annals. The historian Ranke (Zur 
Kritik frankisch-deutscher Reichsannalisten. Berlin, 
1854) has de^^^nstrated this official tendency es- 
pecially in connection with the “Annales Laiiris- 
senses maiores'\ These annals could not have been 
written in the solitude of the cloister without exter- 
nal influence. If. on the one hand, the great internal 
misfortunes and dissensions of the kingdom are care- 
fully ignored, so as not to cast discredit on the reign- 
ing princes, the writers of these annals are never- 
theless very well informed and, on the other hand, 
show themselves to be fully in touch with whatever 
concerns military manoeuvres and international af- 
fairs. After 796 the “Annalos Ijaurissenses maiores'^ 
are written in an entirely different stylo, and in the 
form which characterizes them from this time until 
829 there is a tendency to regar<l them as coming 
in part from the pen of Einhard, This is still, 
however, a controverted question. As the “Reich- 
sannalen'' date only from 741, need was felt of ob- 
taining information on the history of the preceding 
period, and with this purpose in view (according to 
the opinion of Waitz) the “Chronicon Universale" 
(see '^Monumenta OermanisD Historica: Beriptores", 
XIII, 1-19) was drawn up about 761. There we 
find extracts from the “Little Chronicle" of Bede, 
diversified by matter borrowed from Bt. Jerome, Oro- 
sius, the chronicle of Fredegarius and his successors, 
the Gesta Francorum, the chronicle of Isidore of 
Seville, the “Liber Pontificalia", the “Annales 
Mosellani", and the “Annales Laureshamenses". 
From about this same period data the “Annales 
Laurissenses minores" (806?), the “Annals Maxi- 
miani" (710-811) and the “Annales of Blavigny" 
(816). The “Reichsannalen ' ' were in greatest vogue, 
it is now thought, during the unity of the Carlo- 
vingian empire under Charlemagne. Though the 
Carlovingian monarchy was divide by the Treaty of 
Verdun (843), we find in the now independent 
provinces direct continuations of the “ Reiclisanna- 
len". In Germany the reigns of Ixmia the Pious and 
his sons produced the “Annales B’'ulden8eB". There 
is no doubt that they were written in a monastery, 
and the character of their contents betrays a lociJ 
origin, although they pretend to review the history 
of the whole kingdom. The author must certainly 
have been in touch with the court. The narrative 
is objective and of great value. For the period from 
711 to 829, they draw upon the royal annals, from 
714 to 741 on the “Annales laurisaensea minores", 


and from 741 to 823 they take their inspiration from 
“Annales Lithienses", which in turn nave an un- 
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doubtedly official character. A species of Reichs- 
annalen is found in the '‘Annales Mettenses’\ In 
France also we have continuations of the ^'Reichs- 
annalen’'. The ''Annales Bertiniani’’ 
hibit 830-835 a universal character. These an- 
nals are almost the only source of the “Chronicon 
de gestis Normannorum in Francii”, and after 835 
were supplemented by the pen of Prudentius of 
Troyes (d. 861). They were continued by Hincmar 
of Reims to 882. Later, these annals with the "'An- 
nales Vedastini” passed into the '‘Chronicon Vedas- 
tinum", an attempt at a general history extending 
as far as 899. This class of annals was continued 
in the tenth century by Flodoard of Reims (d. 966), 
who reviewed the chief events from 919 to 966. The 
Reichsannalen were in vogue on^ in those countries 
that had once been part of the Carlovingian empire. 
For Lotharingia we must mention the ^Chronicle” 
of Regino, Abbot of Prtlm (d. 915), which covers 
the period between the birth of Christ and 906. The 
work is arranged according to the chronological list 
of the reigns of emperors, and the form resembles 
that of the Reichsannalen. Nevertheless, there is 
this difference, that Regino reviews the events of 
the past while the royal annals were contemporary 
with the events they recorded. In countries which 
were at some distance from the centre of the Carlo- 
vingian empire, or which had never been under the 
sway of Charlemagne and his successors, annals took 
either the form of chronicles, with pretentions to a 
universal character, or were merely local narratives, 
as those which appeared in Carlovingian provinces 
after the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Annals in ITALY.—Thus Italy is very poor in 
annals, a barrenness which is attributed to the lack 
of speculative and theological interests in the coun- 
try. It is difficult to give any praise to such ex- 
amples as the "Chronica Sancti Benedicti Casinen- 
sis", written at Monte Cassino, under the Abbot 
John (914-934); the "Constructio Farfensis'/, a his- 
tory of the foundation of ^ the abbey, written at 
Farfa in the middle of the ninth century; an extract 
from Paul the Deacon with continuation, the "An- 
dreas presbyteri Bergomatis chronicon’^ written at 
Bergamo in 877; and the chronicle of Benedict of 
St. Andrew, at Mount Soracte in 968, which, unfor- 
tunately, is filled with legends. All these prbduo- 
tions, conceived in the annalistic style, are extremely 
barbarous. The one noteworthy exception is the 
"Chronicon Salernitanum" of 974, which has some 
claims to literary merit. The matter is good despite 
the lack of critical ability which disfigures the work. 

In Spain. — In Spain we find only universal annals 
or chronicles. Mention may be made of the "Chron- 
icon" of Idatius, Bishop of Galicia (870), who con- 
tinued the Chronicle of St. Jerome; and the Chronicle 
of Isidore of Seville, "De sex aetatibus mundi", one 
of the earliest types of annals, dated according to 
the Spanish era, which began thirty-eight years be- 
fore the Christian era. 

In England, — England, where annals based on 
the paschal cycle had their origin, furnished but few 
examples of this class, as compared with Prance and 
Germany. Worthy of notice are the "Annals 
Cantuanenses" (618«690); the "Historia Eliensis 
Ecclesise” (700); the paschal tables and chronicle of 
Bede; the ^Unnales Nordhumbrani" (734-802); the 
"Annales Lindisfarnenses" (532-993); the "Annal^ 
Cambriee’' (444-1066), etc. In this country histori- 
ography proper begins only with the Norman Con- 

r it (1066). At that time the authors of English 
nicies begin to be vastly superior to others in 
their adherence to fact, and they evince a remarkable 
zeal for accuracy of information, and the employ- 
ment and investigation of diplomatic documents. 

In Ikbland.— In medieval Ireland there was "a 
special class of persons who made it their business 


to record, with the utmost accuracy, all remarkable 
events, simply and briefly, without any ornament 
of language, without exaggeration, and without 
fictitious embellishment” (Joyce). As a rule they 
noted down only what occurred during their own lives; 
earlier happenings were regularly taken from pre- 
vious compilations constructed on the same plan. 
The general accuracy of these records has been 
tested and verified in various ways, e. g. by their 
references to physical phenomena of known date 
(eclipses, comets), the concurrent testimony of 
foreign writers, their own consistency among them- 
selves, and the evidence of ancient monuments. 
Many of the ancient Irish annals have disappeared 
and are known only by name; not a few, however, 
are still extant. To a great extent they were com- 
posed in the native Irish tongue, *and they remain 
yet important philological monuments. Among these 
^‘Annals” written entirely or mostly in Irish are the 
following: The "Synchronisms of Flann”, principal 
of the school of Monasterboice (d. 1056), known as 
"the Annalist” and the most learned scholar of his 
age in Ireland. This work exhibits in parallel 
columns the succession and regnal years of several 
pre-Christian, foreign dynasties, and a carefully 
constructed series of the Kings of Ireland, It con- 
tains, also, parallel lists of the same monarchs, and the 
provincial Kings of Ireland and the Kings of Scotland, 
from the time of St. Patrick to 1119. This work, 
composed in elaborate Irish metres, includes nearly 
4,000 lines, and is really annals or history versified, 
a kind of class-book or. manual of general histo^ for 
the use of his pupils (Hyde). Imj^rfect copies of 
it are preserved at Dublin in the "Book of Lecan” 
and the "Book of Ballymote”. The "Annals of 
Tigernach” (Teema), written in Irish with an ad- 
mixture of Latin, deal chie^ with the history of 
Ireland. He was Abbot of Clonmacnoise and Ros- 
common and died in 1088; it is conjectured by 
M, d’Arbois de Jubainville that his annals (valuable 
but meagre) were based on some ancient records 
kept uninterruptedly at Clonmacnoise from 544, 
the year of its foundation. These annals were 
edited by Whitley Stokes in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth volumes of the “Revue Celtique” (Paris, 
1895-96). 

The "Annals of Innisfallen”, compiled in the 
abbey of that name on an island in the Lakes of 
Killarney, where its ruins are still visible, written in 
Irish and Latin, are generally ascribed to the year 
1215, though "there is good reason to believe that 
they were commenced two centuries earlier” (Joyce). 
They were later on continued to 1318 (O' Conor, SS. 
Rer. Hib., 1825). The "Annals of ulster” were 
written on the httle island of Senait MacManua or 
Belle Isle in Tipper Lough Erne. They deal atoost 
exclusively with Ireland from 444 and were orimnally 
compiled by Cathal (Cabal) Maguire, who died in 
1498, continued to 1541 by Kory O'Cassidy, and by 
an anonymous writer to 1604. They have been 
edited and translated in Jour volumes (vol. I, by 
W. M. Hennessy, vols. II-IV by B. MacCarthy, 
Rolls Series London, 1887-1901). The "Annals of 
Loch C4 ” (Key), from an island in Lough Key, Ros- 
common, are written in Irish, and treat chiefly of 
Ireland (1014 to 1636), though English, Scotch, and 
continental happenings are noticed. They were edi- 
ted for the Rolls Series by W. M. Hennessy (London, 
1871). The "Annals of Connaught” from 1224 to 
1562 are written in Irish, and are extant in manuscript 
copies in Trinity College, and in the Royal Irish 
Academy JDublin. The " Annals of Boyle ”, a famous 
abbey in JEloscommon, are written in Irish and l^atin, 
and though very meagre, come down from the re- 
motest period to 1253 (O'Conor, SS. Her. Hib. 1829). 
There is a vellum copy in the British Museum. 
The "Chronicon Scotorum” (Chronicle of the Scots, 
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or Irish), of uncertain origin, but written out in its 
present sh^e about 1650 by the Irish antiquary 
Duald MacFirbis, was edited and translated for the 
Rolls Series by W. M. Hennessy (London, 1866). 
The “Annals of Clonmacnoise ” from a very early 
date to 1408 were written originally in Irish, but are 
now known only in an English translation made in 
1627. They were recently edited by Rev. Denis 
Murphy, SJ. (Dublin, 1896). It was only after the 
Norman Conquest that exclusively Latin annals 
were written in Ireland. Probably the most ancient 
of them are the “Annals of Multifarnan ”, from the 
beginning of the Christian era to 1224, edited_ by 
Aquilla Smith for the Irish Archaeological Society 
(Dublin, 1849). The same society published also 
the Latin annals of John Clyn (a Kilkenny Francis- 
can) and Thady Dowling, from the birth of Christ 
to 1348, “mere entries of names and facts”. The 
“Annales Hiberniae” of Christopher Pembridge, 
from 1162 to 1370, are said to be for that period 
“the chief authority on the affairs of the English 
settlement in Ireland” (ed. J. T. Gilbert, Rolls 
Series, London, 1884). 

Monastic Annals. — The annals of the Carlovin- 
gian period, the Reichsannalen, and their continua- 
tions are to be found all through the Middle Ages. 
In the eleventh century, however, there appeared a 
new class of annals, which it is of importance to 
describe, for they sprang from new social conditions. 
By this time the feudal system had succeeded the 
former unity of the Cariovingian kingdom. Each 
estate (fief), both lay and ecclesiastical, had become 
a little world apart, having full charge of its own 
life. The political sense and the sympathy of com- 
mon interests disappeared, and churches and mon- 
asteries busied themselves chiefly with their saints, 
their relics, and their local interests. The conse- 
quences soon appeared in the province of historiog- 
raphy. There could now be no question of general 
or universal history. Local history prevailed, and 
with the exception of Germany, where the great 
universal concept of the Roman Empire had per- 
sisted, and where the great Chronicles suffer no de- 
fault during this period, other lands give us chiefly 
monastic annals and local histories. The most im- 
portant of these are the episcopal annals or chroni- 
cles, which review the history of the diocese or me- 
tropolis, They are generally arranged after the plan 
of the “Liber Pontincalis”, and relate in connection 
with each bishop or abbot the chief events and 
achievements of his administration in chronological 
order. Attempts had been made along the same 
line previous to the eleventh century; among the 
most remarkable annals of this earlier period we 
may mention the “Gesta abbatum Fontanellen- 
sium” (834-845), the “Gesta episcoporum Metten- 
sium” of Paul the Deacon (eighth century), the 
“Acta Vetusta Abbatum Fuldensium’^ (ninth cen- 
tury), the “Gesta episcoporum Virdunensium” (917), 
the “Gesta episcoporum Antissiodorensium” (ninth 
century), the “Gesta episcoporum Tungrensium” of 
Herigerus of Lobbes (980), the “Acta episcoporum 
Cenomanensium” (850-856), the “Gesta episcopo- 
rum Neapolitanorum” (ninth century), the “Gesta 
episcoporum Halberstadensium ’ ^ (968-994) . Alr^dy 
there are genuine Chronicles, written by a single 
author after a preconceived plan, with an informing 
idea which dominates the narrative, giving it a per- 
sonal character. The form alone stm recalls earlier 
annals. During the eleventh century examples of 
this class were produced in Belgium: at Cambrai 
the “Gesta episcoporum Cameracensium’^, written 
by a clerk of the cathedral- at Li^ge the “Gesta 
episcoporum Leodiensium", by the Canon Anselm, 
a work directly connected with the chronicle of 
Herigerus of Lobbes. There are, even at this early- 
period, great annals, real chronicles, embodying di- 


plomas and acts of donation, with the subject-matter 
well synthesized. From this time on it is hard to 
distinguish between annals and chronicles. In ad- 
dition we come across manuscripts, like the “An- 
nales” of Lambert of Hersfeld (1077-80), which are 
in reality personal memoirs. By the side of these 
episcopal chronicles there appear an immense num- 
ber of local monastic annals, which record with 
minute fidelity things of interest to the monastery — 
donations, misfortunes, floods, storms, transfers of 
relics, etc. — a miscellany reminding us of the various 
items of our daily papers. Some of these annals 
still recall the far-off origin of this class of literature 
by their titles; thus, for example, the “Chronicon Sti. 
Dionysii ad ^clos paschales” (eleventh and twelfth 
centuries). Every monastery of any importance 
possessed these collections of notes, the total number 
of which is extremely large. This movement is 
closely connected with the monastic revival, which 
began in the eleventh century owing to the Reforms 
of Cluny. With this religious awakening are con- 
nected two movements, one internal, the other ex- 
ternal, which contributed not a little to the devel- 
opment of medieval historiography. On the one 
hand we have the Quarrel of Investitures and on the 
other the Crusades. For the (Quarrel of Investitures, 
mention should be made above all of Lambert of 
Hersfeld, already named, and the celebrated chron- 
icler Otto of Freisingen, or Bamlxjrg (d. 1158). Son 
of St. Leopold of Austria, and related through his 
mother to the line of emperors, Otto was invited by 
Frederick Barbarossa, personally, to wTito the history 
of his times. It was for Frederick that ho composed 
his “Chronicon”, a universal history in eight books, 
filled with philosophical ideas, and imitating “De 
Civitate Dei” by St. Augustine. Otto reached tlie 
history of his own time (1100-46) in the seventh 
volume. The work was interrupted by his death, 
and was continued by Rage win, Provost of Frois- 
ingen, who added four volumes (lir)5“(i0). The 
whole is remarkable for the manner in which events 
are linked together. 

Anglo-Norman Chronicles. — To this period be- 
long the great Anglo-Norman chronicles, winch came 
into existence witn the conquest of William of Nor- 
mandy. The principal Anglo-Norman chronicles 
were written by foreigners, the Normans of France: 
William of Jumi5ges, who in his “Hiatoria Nor- 
mannorum” gives a r(Ssum<^ of the chronicle of 
Dudan of Saint-Quentin (86l)-ltK)2) and continues 
it up to 1135; Odericus Vitalis, the most important of 
all, who wrote a general history of the Nomians in 
France, England, and Sicily, under the title “His- 
toria Ecclesiastica ”, covering the period from the 
beginning of the Christian era to 1142. Lastly wo 
have William of Malmesbury (d. 1148), who wrote 
the history of England, beginning with its Saxon 
origins, under the title “Do Gestis Anglorum” in 
five books (449-1126), with a Supplement”, “ Historia 
Novella” (1126-46). At this time also there ap- 
peared two ^at chronicles, the “Chronica” of 
Roger Hoveden (732-1201) and the “Chronica 
major” of Matthew of Paris, beginning with the 
creation and continuing up to 1259. During the same 
period the Crusades gave the impulse for a now sort 
of literature, very important from an ecclesiastical 
point of view. The chief historian of this school, tlie 
author who furnishes us the trae typo of this class 
of literature, is William of Tyre, historian of the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, Although ba,s6d in 
part on the chronicle of Albert of Aix (1121), his 
history becomes entirely original on raacliing the 
Second Crusade (1147-48). The author is extra- 
ordinarily learned, having a knowledge of classic 
literature and an acquaintance with the works of 
Arab historians. He was skilled in the art of narra- 
tion, showed exceptional talent in arrangement of 
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his characters, and in logical presentation of facts. 
His “Belli Sacri historia" is a work remarkable for 
the times. In Spain the most important Chronicle 
for the period of the Crusades is the “Chronica 
Hispanise” of Rodriguez, Archbishop of Toledo 
(1243), which is original in the section on the thir- 
teenth century. The Crusades also gave birth to 
two other classes of historical literature: a revival of 
universal chronicles, and the Chronicles and Annals 
written in the vernacular. 

Universal Chronicles. — The annals and chroni- 
cles of the feudal period put into circulation an 
amount of disconnected information, and an attempt 
was now made to meet the need of a new method of 
synthesis, which was making itself felt. Universal 
and general history, which had disappeared at the 
advent of feudalism, gained fresh vigour during the 
Crusades, when the different territones and popula- 
tions came once more into contact with each other, 
and the • political horizon widened out. These 
Latin annals and chronicles bear a close resemblance 
to one another and rest for the most part on com- 
mon sources. Patient toil has been required to dis- 
tinguish between the originals and copies. They 
differ only in the point of departure of the various 
narratives. The majority begin with the Creation 
of the World, some with the Christian era. The 
prototypes of these chronicles were universal annals 
written in Germany, the most celebrated of which 
is the “Chronicon” of Herman Contractus, monk of 
Reichenau (d. 1054). The author begins at the 
birth of Christ and is remarkable for the number of 
sources which he has utilized and the care exercised 
in establishing his chronology. This “Chronicon’^ 
was begun after the year 1048 and stopped at 1054. 
The real father of these universal annals of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries is Marianus Scotus, 
an Irish monk, who lived in Cologne, and later at 
Mainz, where he died in 1082 or 1083. He composed 
a “ Chronicon ” covering the period from the creation 
to 1082. This writer was concerned chiefly with the 
chronology of events, in which he wished to correct 
his predecessors. On this point he was highly es- 
teemed during the Middle Ages, and is praised by 
Sigebert of Gembloux for liis accuracy. Bfis “ Chron- 
icon” had great vogue in England, where many 
chroniclers of the twelfth century made use of it 
and wrote continuations. This period also produced 
the “Chronicon”, called in some manuscripts the 
“Chronographia”, of Sigebert of Gembloux (d. 
1112), a continuation of the chronicles of Eusebius 
and St. Jerome from 381 to the author's own time. 
In this work Sigebert, a well-informed man of inde- 
pendent spirit, follows the chronology of his prede- 
cessor Marianus Scotus, endeavouring to bring into 
proper proportion the various parts of his history. 
A multitude of annals of earlier centuries were used 
in the preparation of this Chronicon”. Quite as 
ir^ortant as the ‘^Chronicon” of Sigebert is the 
“Chronicon Uspergense'; of Ekkehard of Aura (d. 
1129?), one of tne most celebrated German historians 
of the Middle Ages. Coming down to Robert of 
Auxerre (d. 1212), we find that he marks the 
transition between ihe twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. His chronicle, reaching from the Creation to 
1211, preserves the moderation of the earlier chroni- 
cles, eliminating the tales and romances of the 
troubadours and trouv^res, who had created a 
legendary literature that was ^adually gaining in 
influence. Alberic of Trois-Fontaines (d, about 
1252) made a brave attempt to resist the current, by 
disregarding romantic fictions in his “Chronicle” 
G241), but he admits without question the fables of 
Pseudo-Turpin. In this way these great compila- 
tions of annals of the thirteenth century lose in 
value what they gain in volume. At this same time 
John of Colonna 0-298), an Italian Dopinican, wrote 


his “Sea of Histoirie”. Vincent of Beauvais (d. 
1264), also a Dominican, compiled a great encyclo- 
pedia of annals, which is known under the title of 
“Speculum Majus”. What gives an encyclopedic 
character to this lengthy work is the fact that the 
author combines sacred, profane, and literary his- 
tory into a continuous narrative. Too extensive to 
come into common use, this work of Vincent of 
Beauvais nevertheless had great vogue through the 
medium of the chronicle of Martinus Polonus (d. 
1279), who arranged a compendium. 

Influence op the Mendicant Orders. — With 
the rise of the mendicant orders, such as the Domin- 
icans, there arose a new literature answering the dif- 
ferent needs of these orders. In contrast with the 
ancient Benedictines, who, being confined within the 
silence of their cloisters, found no interests outside 
the monastery, the Dominican monks were less con- 
cerned with feudal questions and mingled more in 
the life of the people. The result is that their annals, 
while containing more material of general historical 
interest, show fewer charters and documents, and 
care less for the local affairs of a province or an es- 
tate. However, at this period, we notice the spread- 
ing intrusion of legend into this field of literature. 
On the other hand, beginning with Robert of Auxerre, 
writers indicate their sources, perhaps under the in- 
fluence of the scholastic method of disputation. 
The Crusades also mark the point of diversion be- 
tween annals and national chronicles written in the 
vernacular. It was for the illiterate people — that 
is to say, the great mass of the populace who could 
not understand Latin — that the first chronicles and 
annals in the vernacular were intended. The earliest 
of these chronicles were in rhyme, like the ballads ^ of 
the trouv^res and troubadours which they were in- 
tended to replace. They contained quotations from 
the Latin chronicles which were consulted, or of 
which a translation was attempted. In Normandy 
and in England the most important of these chroni- 
clers is Robert Wace (1155), Canon of Bayeux under 
Henry II of England. He wrote the “Roman de 
Brut”, a popular version of the history of the Brit- 
ons, and the “Roman de Rou”, based in part on 
the Chronicles of William of Jumi^ges and Odericus 
Vitalis. For France mention may be made of 
Villehardouin (d. 1213), who in his “Conqueste de 
Constantinople” reviewed the history of the Second 
Crusade; and Joinville, known for his “Histoire de 
Saint Louys ’ ' completed in 1304. For the Netherlands, 
we must not omit Jehan Froissart and his “ Chronique 
de France, d'Angleterre, de Flandre et pays circon- 
voisins”, one of the most celebrated works of the 
fourteenth century. Spain produced, the “Cronica 
general de Espafla”, which goes as far as 1252, and 
of which the original part begins with the thirteenth 
century. In Italy we find the history of Florence 
from the pen of John Villani, a Florentine citizen, 
and a rival of Froissart. England has the “Poly- 
chronicon” of Ranulph Higden (1367), translated 
into English by John of Treviso, with an original 
continuation reaching to 1387. Lastly, beginning 
with the fifteenth century we see for the first time 
official historiographers, among the first of whom 
was George Chastelain (d. 1475). This marks the 
beginning of the modem epoch in which a fresh 
orientation brought the historiography of the Middle 
Ages once more into favour. 

Authors of Annals. — Medieval annals strictly 
speaking, that is to say collections in which facts are 
set down successively from day to day, are for the 
most part anonymous- There can be no question 
of discovering the authors of these collections, for 
often a brief examination of the original manuscript 
reveals a succession of many hands. Furthermore, it 
is very often impossible, or at least exceedingly diffi- 
cult, to determine the original home of these annals. 
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They are very often called after the name of the 
monastery in which the manuscript was found, e. g. 
“Annales Bertiniani”, ^^Annales Sci. Amandi*^ etc. 
Often the only indication of the source of these 
Annals is the appearance of notes oi local interest 
peculiar to the annals in question, inserted among 
common material known to have been taken from 
other sources. The repetition of notes concerning a 
definite locality or region may often lead to the dis- 
covery of the place of origin. Undoubtedly there are 
exceptions, and “Annales” of Flodoard and of 
Lambert of Hersfeld, to cite no others, do not come 
within this anonymous class But there are real 
chronicles, and even memoirs, in which the style, the 
co-ordination of material, revealing a personality, are 
corroborated by indications of the author himself. 
This is notably true of the great majority of chroni- 
cles, and it hajmens more than once that great names 
like those of Bferigerus of Lobbes, Anselm of Li^ge, 
Otto of Freisingen, Marianus Scotus, and Sigebert 
of Gembloux lend their authority to these literary 
productions. In annals and chronicles of a general 
character there is often to be found a section copied 
from earlier sources followed by ori^nal matter be- 
ginning with the veiy time of composition. In these 
annals the part which has been copied can often be 
traced very far back, and may reveal, in spite of the 
many disfigurements, the original source of this liter- 
ary production. This is the case, for exaniple, in the 
annals of the manuscript of Saint-Germain-des-Pr6s 
discovered by Pertz and mentioned above. In 
chronicles the copied portion corresponds almost 
always to the period previous to the time when the 
author began to write and that alone, as a general 
rule, has any value as a contemporary document. 
These points apply only to annals properly so called, 
and to universal chronicles. We have, obviously, 
historical collections which are valuable in all their 
parts, but for annals properly so called the case is 
rare, and for chronicles it is true, in general, only of 
local chronicles. These, in fact, are often based on 
documents which may have perished, such as acts of 
donation, deeds, domestic memoirs, information of a 
more particular character than universal chronicles, 
and by far more liable to destruction. 

Use op Annals and Chronicles. — ^We have seen 
that we possess some chronicles which are of great 
value because they embody within the narrative 
documents which it is often impossible to find or 
which have disappeared. These chronicles, then, 
perform the function of a cartula^. There are an- 
notated cartularies where the various documents are 
arranged in chronological order for the reign of the 
abbot or prince during which the events took place. 
This is notably the case in the ^‘Gesta Abbatum 
Lithiensum” oi Folcuin of Saint-Bertin, a work some- 
times called “ Chartularium Folcuini'' (961). Epis- 
copal chronicles also offer us frequent instances of 
this class. It is sufficient to mention the “Gesta 
episcoporum Cameracensium” of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The majority of these local chronicles repro- 
duce the tradition, popular or local, of the monastery 
which they concern and confine themselves to re- 
cording gossip and various kinds of information. 
They often combine data based on monuments still 
in existence, without asking themselves whether the 
version of these sources had been tainted with leg- 
ends, and they did not take the least trouble to ex- 
amine the origin and value of their information. We 
should not be too severe in passing judgment on these 
works. The authors were bounded by a limited 
horizon, often equipped with merely a rudimentary 
training, without the many devices for facilitating 
labour furnished by science to-day, such as works 
of reference and mdices, which constitute, so to 
speak, a condensed form of knowledge. Such chron- 
icles, moreover, were often written with the same 


purpose as the lives of the saints. Those, having 
a general tendency to enhance as mucii as possible 
the glory of their hero, were nothing more than 
panegyrics. Monastic chronicles and annals are not 
free from this tendency, and often begin with an 
account of the life of the saint who founded the ab- 
bey, concerning themselves more with asceticism 
than with the historical facts and events, which would 
be of such value to us to-day. In conclusion, the 
first part of these chronicles, written for the most 
part since the eleventh century, almost always re- 
counts legends, often based on oral tradition, but 
sometimes invented for the purpose of embellishing 
the early history of the monastery, and of thus in- 
creasing the devotion of the faithful. Prudent criti- 
cism should be applied to the majority of these pro- 
ductions; the errors with which they are tainted 
can best be discovered by consulting the charters and 
diplomas quoted. Chronology especially is ohen 
treated carelessly. As far^ Jis the annals are con- 
cerned, taken in their strictest sense, it is easily 
understood how such a thing could happen. As, 
in the beginning, they were nothing l)\it annotations 
made in the margin of the Ihischal Cycle”, the 
copyists were often deceivetl m to the juxtaposition 
of chronological notes and historical events. This 
material error became later the source of a multitude 
of chronological mistakes, which, passing from the 
annals into compilations or universal chronicles, falsi- 
fied history for a long period. To correct errors of 
this sort Marianus Scotus wrote his chronicle. Fi- 
nally, these annals and chronicles, being above all 
compiled works, were not coticerned witli eliminat- 
ing the contradictions that the fusion of legendary 
and historical facts had caused. Thus Benedict of 
St. Andrew, of Mount Soracte, in his “Ghronicon” 
accepts and reproduces the legend of Charlemagne’s 
voyage to the Orient, an episode which had boon 
spread abroad by legendary ballads. He inserts this 
narrative among the historical data taken from the 
^^Vita Karoli” of Einhard, and does not seem to bo 
at all chagrined at the contratliction resulting from 
this juxtaposition. It is true that there wore in the 
Middle Ages choice minds, like those of Horigerus of 
Lobbes, Folcuin of Saint-Bortin, Otto of Freisingen, 
Sigebert of Gembloux, etc., whoso works prove tnom 
to have been lights of criticism, hut unfortunately 
they are the exception. All this class of h*terature»— 
annals as well as chronicles— must be controllo<.l by 
ofificial documents and parallel sovirces of infonnation. 
if they are to serve as material for the histoiy ot 
the distant past. 
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JSnoliah History (London, 3d od., 1894); Gttoss. ffm Sourem 
and Liieratwrs of English History from tiw Earmst Times to 
a^ut 1485 (London, 1900); Ebrst, Attgofmins Oetchickts 
der Litisratur des MittelaWsrs im AmuUume vol. I, 

2d ed., 1889; voL H, 2d ml, 1890; vol. HI, lit M., 1887); 
De Smedt, Iniroduclio gmuralis m hkiormm mcksiosUaim 
^ice tractandam (Ohmt, 1876); WAWiiNiActi, JOmtseh- 
lands Oeachuhtsqmllm im M^klalUr bis sur Mitm dm drm^ 
zehnten Jahrhundort (Berlin, vol, I, 7th ed., 1904; vol. H, 6th 
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seit dem Xllftm Jedi^rhundmi (Berlin, ad etl, 1^6-87); 
PprraAST^ Bibliothsoa Hutorica Medii jEvi. Wrgumm' durm 
Qsschichtvwsrke dm svuroMimhm MiUolalt»$ bk 1500 
(B^erlin, 1896); Balssanx.^L# mronaths iUdinm ml nmdio «w 
(Milan, 2d ed., 1900): Molnier, l^s murms d§ Vhktoire de 
France dsyuis Us originm imqu'm 1789 (Paris, 1901”<KI); 
Mcellbr, Traiti des itudes hism^ues, Bdth a<hlitk»nii by 
Ch. Moeller (Paris, 1892); BtJctWHNK, sur k Lto«f 
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ifr Oes(MDhie^ If, 97-103; Wibel, Bdti^e sur KriHk dsr 
j^naks Regm Francmm und Annaks gui Einhardi 
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L. Van d»e Emin. 

A nna m . See Oochin-Chika; ToNOicma, 

Axmas, "Ayray (according to Blass and Wesoott- 
Hort, Away; Josephus, ‘'Avow), Name (of. Heb. 
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Hanan, Syr. Hanan) of same derivation as Han- 
nah (see Anna). Annas, son of Seth, succeeded 
(a. n. 6 or 7) Joazar in the high-priesthood by ap- 
pointment of Quirinius who had come to Judea to 
attend to the incorporation of Archelaus’s territory 
into the Roman province of Syria (Josephus, Ant., 
XVni, ii, 1). After his deposition (a. d. 15) by V. 
Gratus, the high-priests followed upon one another 
in rapid succession: Ismael, Eleazar (son of Annas; 
erhaps the Alexander of Acts, iv, 6, Alexander 
eing the Grsecized name of Eleazar), Simon, until 
we come to Joseph, called Caiaphas, who knew how 
to retain the favour of the Roman authorities 
from a. n. 18 to 36 (Josephus, Ant., XVIII, ii, 
2). But his deposition did not deprive Annas of 
his influence which must have remained consider- 
able, to judge by the fact that beside Eleazar, his 
son, and Joseph Caiaphas, his son-in-law (John, 
xviii, 13), four other sons, viz., Jonathan (perhaps 
the John of Acts, iv, 6, where D reads /wM^as), 
Theophilus, Matthias, Annas (Ananos) II, obtained 
the dignity of high-priests (Jos., Ant., XVIII, iv, 3; 
V, 3; XIX, vi, 4; XX, ix, 1). The New Testament 
references to Annas convey the same inopression. 
His name appears with that of Joseph Caiaphas, 
who was the actual high-priest during the ministry 
of the Saviour (Matt., xxvi, 3, 57; John, xi, 49, 51) 
in the elaborate synchronisms wherewith St. Luke 
introduces the public ministry of Our Lord (Luke, 
iii, 2). The commanding position of the former 
high-priest is attested also by the prominent place 
awarded to him in Acts, iv, 6; here Annas is intro- 
duced as “the High-Priest”, whilst Joseph Caiaphas’s 
name simply follows with those of the other mem- 
bers of the high-priestly race. Those formulte, 
which might leave on the reader the impression that 
the author considered Annas and Caiaphas as dis- 
charging the functions of the high-priesthood simul- 
taneously (Luke, iii, 2), or even tnat Annas alone 
was the actual high-priest (Acts, iv, 6), have given 
rise to many hypotnoses — more or loss plausible. 
They are to be considered as not strictly accurate, 
but they are a testimony to the ascendency of Annas. 
But Annas is more than a mere chronological land- 
mark in the life of the Saviour; according to our 
common text of John, xviii, 13-27, Annas would 
have played a part at a decisive point of the life of 
Jesus. After His arrest, the Lord is brought di- 
rectly to Annas, in whoso palace a kind of unofficial, 
preliminary interrogatory takes place, an episode 
entirely omitted by the Synoptists. It must be said, 
however, that the common text seems to be hero 
in a disturbed condition, as Maldonatus had already 
remarked (I, 427-428). If the order of Syr. Sin. 
(XVIII, 13, 24, 14r-15, 19-23, 16-18, 25-27) be 
adopted, the succession of the facts gains in clearness 
and consistency, though the Annas episode becomes 
altogether secondary in the narrative. The “house 
of Annas”, wealthy and unscrupulous, is pronounced 
accursed in the Talmud, together with “the corrupt 
leaders of the priesthood”, whose presence defiled 
the sanctuary (Edersheim, Life andf Times of Jesus 
the Messiah 1, 263 f.). 

Commmtariea on Liike, iii, 2, especially those of Schanz, 
Plummer, Weiss, and Holtzmann: on AcU, iv, 6. Knowl- 
INO, Bxpo»i0r’a Greek Testament (New York, 1900), II, and 
Blass; on John, xxviii, 12-27, Oalmes, Cominentainea (Paris, 
1904), 419-422; Zahn, Binl. w das N. T, (Leipzig, 1900), II, 
509, 510, 524; Drummond, The Au^orship and Character of 
the FourJi Gospel (London, 1903), 434-4^6; Moffatt, The 
Historical N. (T. (Edinburgh, 1901), p. xl and 693 sqq.; Bru- 
NBAU, Harmony of the Gospels (NewTork, 1898), izl sqq. or 
Synopae Svangeligue (Paris, 1901), 165 sqq.; SchOrer, The 
Jewish People in the Tvme of J, C. (tr.) Div. ll, 1, 182 sqq., 198, 
and 202-206. ^ . 

Edwaud Arbbz. 

Annat, Feanpois, French Jesuit, theologian, 
writer, and one of the foremost opponents of Jan- 
senism, b. 5 February, 1590, at Rodez; d, in 
Paris, 14 June, 1670. He entered the novitiate of 


the Society of Jesus, 16 February, 1607, was pro- 
fessor of philosophy for six, and of theology for seven 
years, in the college of his order at Toulouse, of 
which he was subsequently appointed rector. Later 
he filled the same office at Montpellier, He was 
Assistant to the General in Rome, and Provincial of 
Paris. In 1654 he was sent to court as confessor 
to Louis XIV, and, after the faithful and unselfish 
discharge of the responsible duties of this office, he 
felt compelled to resign, owing to the illicit attach- 
ment of the King to the Duchesse de la Valli^re. 
He became known to the learned world, in 1632, 
by the publication of a defence of the Jesuit doctrine 
of Divine grace against the Oratorian Gibieuf. In 
1644 he began a series of more lengthy contributions 
to the celebrated controversy that sought to recon- 
cile human freedom with Divine efficacious grace. 
He was prominent in defending Catholic orthodoxy 
against the attacks of the Port Royal theologians, 
and merited, in consequence, the notice of the 
versatile Pascal, who directed the last of the “Pro- 
vincial Letters” against Pdre Annat. A full de- 
scription of his mblished works may be found in 
SommervogePs “Biblioth()^ue de la compagnie de 
J4sus”. A complete edition, in three volumes, of 
his writings appeared in Paris, in 1666, under the 
title “Opuscula Theologica ”. James J. Sullivan. 

Annates, the first fruits, or first year's revenue of 
an ecclesiastical benefice paid to the Papal Curia 
(in medieval times to bishops also). One result of 
the centralizing of ecclesiastical administration in the 
Roman Curia during the course of the thirteenth 
century was that ecclesiastical benefices became more 
and more generally “ collated,” i. e. granted, directly 
by the Pope. This was so, not only in the case of 
bishoprics and monasteries^ vacancies which were 
filled by Rome either by direct appointment or by 
papal confirmation, but also in the case of smaller 
church livings (canonicates, parishes, etc.). On such 
occasions the papal treasury received from the new 
incumbent a certain tax derived from the income of 
the living. Since the fifteenth century this tax has 
been generally known as annates a term compre- 
hending all money taxes paid into the Apostolic 
Camera (papal treasury) on the occasion of the 
collation of any ecclesiastical benefice by the Pope. 
Under this term were included four classes of pay- 
ments: (1) the servitia communia, payable on the 
granting of bishoprics or monasteries, appointments 
made in a consistory; these payments were divided 
between the cardinals and the papal treasury; 
(2) the servitia minutaf due on like occasions to 
various subordinate officials of the Curia; (3) the 
real annatce in the narrower sense of the term, which 
were paid on the granting of a minor ecclesiastical 
benefice by the Pope outside of the consistory; all 
these payments reverted to the Apostolic Camera; 
(4) the so-called quindennia, payable every fifteen 
years by livings permanently united with some other 
benefice. Originally, however, in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, annaios, orannalia, signified only 
the third class, the taxes derived from lesser benefices. 
In their origin, therefore, as well as in actual char- 
acter, annates are distinct from other money tributes 
received by the papal treasury, or Camera, from eccle- 
siastical persons and institutions — ^from the census 
paid by individ\tal churches and monasteries in 
recognition of their direct dependence on the Chair 
of Peter, the pallium moneys contributed by 
an archbishop on receiving the pallium, the visita- 
tion tributes given by an individual bishop and. 
archbishop on nis regular visitatio ad Umina, Still 
more are annates to be distinguished from the Peter 's- 
Pence accruing to the Papal Curia chiefly from 
the kiixgdoms of Northern Europe (England, Den- 
mark, Poland, etc.) in token of a certain protection 
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accorded by the Roman Church, and from the feudal 
tribute due from such territories as stood in real 
feudal relationship to Rome (e. g. Naples). Among 
the payments made to the Roman Curia in the 
fifteenth century under the general term of annates, 
the oldest are the sermtia commnnia and the servitia 
minuta. At a very early period bishops who re- 
ceived episcopal consecration in Rome were wont to 
present gifts to the various ecclesiastical authorities 
concerned. Out of this custom there grew up a 
prescriptive right to such gifts: in the first half of 
the thirteenth century a regular scale of payment 
was prescribed for all the dioceses and abbeys liab^ 
to this tax upon appointment or confirmation of their 
prelates. During the thirteenth century there like- 
wise arose in many cathedrals and collegiate churches 
the custom of appropriating for the bishops or other 
ecclesiastical officials a yearns income from vacant ben- 
efices. In exceptional cases some bishops received 
from the Pope authority to levy this annate on all 
benefices in their dioceses falling vacant within a spec- 
ified period. In 1306 Clement V reserved for the papal 
treasury a year’s revenues from all benefices through- 
out England and Scotland at that time vacant or 
falling vacant within a period of three years. John 
XXlf, in 1316, made a similar reservation of annates 
for three years on all ecclesiastical livings, with a 
few exceptions. From this time on the popes of 
the fourteenth century were very frequently forced 
to adopt these measures to obtain relief in financial 
straits. Moreover, after the thirteenth century the 
annate was required from benefices that had been 
for any reason whatever collated directly by the 
Pope. This tribute was fixed by John XXII (1316- 
34) at half the annual revenue. At the Council of 
Constance (1414-18) and later, many complaints 
were made concerning these assessments; and in 
concordats made by the popes with separate coun- 
tries the annates were regulated anew. In particular 
it was decided that annates on reserved benefices 
could be paid to the Curia only when the annual 
income exceeded twenty-four gold gulden. With the 
gradual transformation of the system of benefices, the 
annates, strictly so called, disappeared. To-day they 
are levied only on the occasion of new appointments 
to dioceses not subject to Propaganda, and after the 
manner fixed by the latest concordats or by the 
papal documents (Bulls of Circumscription) that 
legally establish a diocese. 

Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca, s. v. Annatoi (ed. 1^4, 
247 sqa.); 'I^omassinus, Vetue et nova eccles. diecipUna, 
Part. II, I, xliv: Philipps, Kirchenrecht, V, 640 sqq,: Bbrthibr, 
Hiatoire de VSgliae gallicane, XIX, 1 sqq. (4th ed., Paris, 1827); 
KQnio, Die pdpaUiche Kamm&r unter Klemena V u, Johann 
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Anne, Queen. See England. 

Anne, Saint (Heb., Hannah, grace), Ann, Anne, 
Anna, the traditional name of the mother of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. All our information concern- 
ing the names and lives of Sts. Joachim and Anne, 
the parents of Mary, is derived from apocnmhal 
literature, the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, 
Pseudo-Matthew and the Protoevanoelium of James. 
Though the earliest form of the latter, on which 
directly or indirectly the other two seem to be baaed, 
goes back to about a. d. 150, we can hardly accept 
as beyond doubt its various statements on its sole 
authority. In the Orient the Protoevangelium had 
great authority and portions of it were read on the 
feasts of Mary by the Greeks, Syrians, Copts, and 


Arabians. In the Occident, however, it was rejected 
by the Fathers of the Church until its contents were 
incorporated by Jacobus de Voragine in his '' Golden 
Legend” in the thirteenth century. From that 
time on the story of St. Anne spread over the West 
and was amply developed, until St. Anne became 
one of the most popular saints also of the Latin 

Church. t 

The Protoevangelium gives the following account: 
In Nazareth there lived a rich and pious couple, 
Joachim and Hannah. They were childless. When 
on a feast-day Joachim presented himself to offer 
sacrifice in the temple, he was repulsed by a certain 
Ruben, under the pretext that men without off- 
spring were unworthy to be admitted. Whereupon 
Joachim, bowed down with grief, did not return 
home, bur'went into the mountains to make his 
plaint to God in solitude. Also Hannah, having 
learned the reason of the prolonged absence of her 
husband, cried to the Lord to take away from her 
the curse of sterility, promising to dedicate her 
child to the service of God. Iheir prayers were 
heard; an angel came to Hannah and said: ^‘Hannah, 
the Lord has looked upon thy tears; thou shalt 
conceive and give birth, and the fruit of thy womb 
shall be blessed by all the world”. The angel made 
the same promise to Joachim, who returned to his 
wife. Hannah gave birth to a daughter whom she 
called Miriam (Mary). Since this story is apparently 
a reproduction of the biblical account of the concep- 
tion of Samuel, whose mother was also called Haunak, 
even the name of the mother of Mary seems to be 


U-MUMUXUA. 

The renowned Father John Kck of In^olstadt, in 
a sermon on St. Anno (published at Paris in 1579), 
pretends to know even tlie names of the parontH of 
St. Anne. He calls them Stollanua and Emercntia. 
He says that St. Anne was born after Stollanus and 
Emerentia had been childless for twenty years: 
that St. Joachim died soon after the presentation of 
Mary in the temple: that'Bt. Anne thou married 
Cleophas, by whom slio became the mother of Mary 
Cleophso (the wife of Alplurus and mother of the 
Apostles James the Lesser, Simon and Judas, and 
of Joseph the Just); after the deatli of Cleophas 
she is said to have married Balomas, to whom she 
bore Maria Salomiio (t.ho wife of Jikibedanis and 
mother of the Apostles John and James the (Greater). 
The same spurious legend is found in the writings 
of Gerson (0pp. Ill, 59) and of many others, There 
arose in the sixteenth century an animated contro- 
versy over the marria^s of St. Anne, in which Baro- 
nins and Bellarmin defended Iier monogamy. Tlio 
Greek Meniea (25 July) call the parents of S^t. Anne 
Mathan and Maria, and relate that Balonie and 
Elizabeth, the mother of Bt. John the Baptist, were 
daughters of two sisters of Bt. Anne. According to 
Epmphanius it was maintained even in the fourth 
century by some enthushwts that Bt. Anne con- 
ceived without the action of mam This error was 
revived in the West in the fifteenth century. (Anna 
concepit per osmium Jmchimi,) In 1677 the Holy 
See condemned the error of Imperiali, who taught 
that St. Anne in the conception and birth of Mary 
remained virgin (Benedict XlV, De Feetia, II, 9). 
In the Orient the cult of Bt. Anne can be traced to 
the fourth century. Justinian 1 (d. 565} had a 
church dedicated to her. The canon of the Greek 
Office of St. Anne was composed by Bt. Theophones 
(d. 817), but older parts of the Office are aacribed to 
Anatolius of Byzantium (d. 458 ). Her feast is 
celebrated m the East on the 25th of July, which 
may be the day of the dedication of her fiimt church 
at Constantinople or the anniveimiy of the arrival 
of her supposed relics in Constantinople (710). 
It is found m the oldest liturgical document of the 
Greek Church, the Calendar of Constantinople (first 
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half of the eighth century). The Greeks keep a 
collective feast of St. Joachim and St. Anne on the 
9th of September. In the Latin Church St. Anne 
was not venerated, except, perhaps, in the south of 
France, before the thirteenth century. Her picture, 
painted in the eighth century, which was found lately 
in the church of Santa Maria Antiqua in Rome, owes 
its origin to Byzantine influence. Her feast, under the 
influence of the Golden Legend”, is first found 
(26 July) in the thirteenth century, e. g. at Douai 
(in 1291), where a foot of St. Anne was venerated 
(feast of translation, 16 September). It was intro- 
duced in England by Urban VI, 21 November, 1378, 
from which time it spread all over the Western 
Church, It was extended to the universal Latin 
Church in 1584. 

The supposed relics of St. Anne were brought 
from the Holy Land to Constantinople in 710 and 
were still kept there in the church of St. Sophia in 
1333, The tradition of the church of Apt in southern 
France pretends that the body of St. Anne was 
brought to Apt by St. Lazarus, the friend of Christ, 
was hidden by St. Auspicius (d. 398), and found again 
during the reign of Charlemagne (feast, Monday 
after the octave of Easter) ; these relics were broiight 
to a magnificent chapel in 1664 (feast, 4 May). The 
head of St. Anne was kept at Mainz up to 1510, 
when it was stolen and brought to Duren in Rhein- 
land. St, Anne is the patroness of Brittany. Her 
miraculous picture (feast, 7 March) is venerated at 
Notre Dame d'Auray, Diocese of Vannes. Also in 
Canada, where she is the principal patron of the 
province of Quebec, the shrine of St. Anne de Beau- 
pr6 is well known, St. Anne is patroness of women 
• m labour; she is represented holding the Blessed 
Virgin Maiy in her lap, who again carries on her 
arm the Child Jesus. She is also patroness of 
miners, Christ being compared to gold, Mary to 
silver. 

Rickenbach, ’Ruh'TMikranz der h. Anna (Einsiedeln, 1901); 
Stabler, Heiligenlexioon I, 220. 

Frbdbrick G, Holwbck. 


Anne, Saint, Sisters or. See Providence, Sis- 
ters OF. 

Anne d’Auray, Sainte, a little village throe miles 
from the town of Auray (6,500 inhabitant^, in the 
Diocese of Vannes (Morbinan), in French Brittany, 
famous for Its sanctuary and for its pilgrimages, or 
pardonSf in honour of St. Anne, to whom the 
people of Brittany, in very early times, on becoming 
Christian, had dedicated a chapel. This first chapel 
was destroyed about the end of the seventh century, 
but the memory of it was kept alive by tradition, 
and the village was still called ^^Keranna”, i. e. 
"Village of Anne”. More than nine centuries later, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century (1624- 
25), St. Anne is said to have appeared several times 
to a simple and pious villager, and commanded him 
to rebuild the ancient chapel. The apparitions be- 
came so frequent, and before so many witnesses, 
that Sebastien de Rosmadec, Bishop of Vannes, 
deemed it his duty to inquire into the matter. Yves 
Nicolazic, to whom St. Anne had appeared, and 
numerous witnesses, testified to the truth of events 
which had become famous throughout Brittany, 
and the Bishop gave permission for the building of 
a chapel. Anne of Austria and Louis XIII enrioned 
the sanctuary with many gifts, among them a relic 
of St. Anne brought from Jerusalem in the thirteenth 
century, and in 1641 the Queen obtained from the 
Pope the erection of a confraternity, which Pius IX 
raised to the rank of an archconfraternity in 1872. 
In the meanwhile pilgrimages had begun and be- 
came more numerous year by year, nor <fid the 
Revolution put a stop to them. The chapel^ indeed, 
was plundered, the Carmelites who serv^ it driven 


out, and the miraculous statue of St. Anne was 
burned at Vannes in 1793; yet the faithful still 
flocked to the chapel, which was covered with 
ex-votos. In 1810 the convent of the Carmelites was 
turned into a petit s^minaire. In 1866, the Cardinal 
Saint Marc laid and blessed the first stone of the 
present magnificent basilica. Finally, in 1868, 
Pius IX accorded to the statue of St. Anne, before 
which many miracles had been wrought, the honour 
of being crowned. St. Anne has continued to be 
the favourite pilgrimage of Brittany down to the 
present day — 

C’est notre m^re k tous; mort ou vivant, dit-on, 

A Sainte- Anne, une fois, doit aller tout Breton. — 

The basilica, which is in Renaissance style, is a 
work of art. The marbles of the high altar are the 
gift of Pius IX; many of the bas-reliefs, with tlie 
statues of Nicolazic and Keriolet, are the work of 
the sculptor Falgui^re. The principal pilgrimages 
take place at Pentecost and on the 26 July. 

Nicol, Sainte-Anne Auray (Sainte Anne, 1891); B6cel, 
Souvenirs du pHerinage de Sainte Anne (Vannes, 1891). 

A. FotTRNET. 


Axme de Beaupre, Sainte. — Devotion to Saint 
Anne, in Canada, goes back to the beginning of New 
France, and was brought thither by the first settlers 
and early missionaries. The hardy pioneers soon 
began to till the fertile soil of the Beaupr4 hillside; in 
the region which now forms the parish of Sainte 
Anne de Beaupr6 the first houses date from the year 
1650. Nor was it long before the settlers built them- 
selves a chapel where they might meet for Divine 
worship. One of their number, the Sieur Etienne 
Lessard, offered to give the land required at the spot 
which the church authorities should find suitable. 
On 13 March, 1658, therefore, the missionary. 
Father Vignal, came to choose the site and to bless 
the foundations of the proposed chapel which, by 
general consent, was to be dedicated to St. Anne. 
That very day the Saint showed how favourably 
she viewed the undertaking by healir^ Louis Gui- 
mont, an inhabitant of Beaupr4, who suffered terribly 
from rheumatism of the loins. Full of confidence in 
St. Anne, he came forward and placed three stones 
in the foundations of the new building, w^hereupon 
he found himself suddenly and completely cured of 
his ailment. 

This first authentic miracle was the precursor of 
countless other graces and favours or all kinds. 
For two centuries and a half the great wonder-worker 
has ceaselessly and lavishly shown her kindness to all 
the sufferers who from all parts of North America flock 
every year to Beaupr6 to implore her help. The 
old church was begun in 1676, and used for worship 
until 1876, when it was replaced by the present one, 
opened in October of that year.^ This last was built 
01 cut stone, by means of contributions from all the 
Catholics of Canada. The offerings made by pilgrims 
have defrayed the cost of fittings and decoration. 
It is two hundred feet long, and one hundred wide, 
including the side chapels. Leo XIII raised it to 
the rank of a minor basilica 5 May, 1887; on 19 May, 
1889, it was solemnly consecrated by Cardinal Tasch- 
ereau, Archbishop of Quebec. It has been served 
by the Redemptorists since 1878. On either side of 
the main doorway are huge pyramids of^ crutches, 
walking-sticks, bandages, and other appliances left 
behind by the cripples, lame, and sick, who, having 
prayed to St. Anne at her shrine, have gone home 
healed. 

Relios. — ^The canons off Carcassonne, at the request 
of Mons^gneur de Laval, first Bishop of Quebec, sent 
to Beaupr^ a large relic of the finger-bone of Saint 
Ann^ which was first exposed for veneration on 
12 March, 1670, and has ever since been an ob- 
ject of great devotion. Three other relics of the 
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saint have been added in later times to the treasures 
of this shrine. In 1892 Cardinal Taschereaii pre- 
sented the Great Relic to the basilica, the wrist-bone 
of St. Arme. It measures four inches in length, and 
was brought from Rome by Mgr. Marquis, P.A. 

Pilgrimage. — ^The pilgrimage to Beaupr^ has not 
always had the importance which it has gained in our 
time. Only in the last quarter of the_ nineteenth 
century did it attain to the growth, organization, and 
fame which now render it comparable with the great 
pilgrimage to Lourdes. Until 1875 the yearly num- 
ber of pilgrims did not exceed 12,000, but to judge 
by the heap of crutches left at the saint’s feet, there 
must always have been many marvellous cures 
wrought at Beaupr^, More favourable conditions 
have made possible the truly wonderful growth of 
these pilgrimages of late years. The strong impulse 
given by Cardinal Taschereau and his suffragans; 
the zeal of the Canadian clergy in organizing parish 
and confraternity pilgrimages; the many new rail- 
ways, and, particularly, the line between Quebec and 
Beaupr4 (21 miles); the ^^Annales de la Bonne 
Sainte Anne”, more than 40,000 copies of which are 
published every month — all these have combined to 
favour the trend of pilgrimage to the shrine of Beau- 
pr6. Moreover, devotion to St. Anne is to-day 
more than ever the devotion of the Canadians. 

The following figures will give an idea of the 
growth of the pilgrimages during the last twenty- 
five years:— In 1880, 36,000 pilgrims visited the 
shrine; in 1890, 105,000; in 1900, 135,000; in 1905, 
168,000. ^ 

Annaka de la tonne Sainte Anne de JBeauprS (1905): Pu- 
grima' and Viaikra’ Guide to Hhe Good Sainte Anne (published 
oy a Redeniptoriat Father, in French and English, 1904). 

C. Leclerc. 

Anne of Jesus, Venerable. See CARMELiTEa 

Annecy (Annecibnsis), Diocese op, comprises the 
Department of Haute-Savoie in France, with the 
exception of several parishes in the cantons of Alby 
and Rumilly, which belong to the Diocese of Cham- 
b6iy, and in addition, the canton of Ugenes (De- 
partment of Savoie). It is suffragan to the Arch- 
diocese of Chamb^ry, From 1535 to 1801 the bishops 
of Geneva, exiled by the Reformation from Geneva, 
lived at Annecy. St. Francis de Sales was Bishop 
of Annecy from 1602 to 1622. From 1801 to 1822, 
j^necy Belonged to the Diocese of Chamb6ry and 
Geneva, but was made an episcopal see 15 February, 
1822, by the bull “Sollicita catholici gregis”. The 
memory of St. Bernard of Menthon, founder of the 
hospice of the Grand St. Bernard, is still honoured 
in me Diocese of Annecy. St. Francis de Sales and 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal founded the Congrega- 
tion of the Visitation at Annecy in 1610; at the death 
of its foundress the convents belonging to this order 
numbered 87. The relics of these saints are pre- 
served in the Church of the Visitation at Annecy. 
The ancient Benedictine abbey of Talloires, near the 
Lac d’Annecy, lends a certain picturesqueness to the 
scene. The Diocese of Annecy comprised (end of 
1905) 267,496 inhabitants, 29 first class parishes, 270 
second class parishes, and 167 vicariates, formerly 
with state subventions. 

Mercier, Souvenira hist. d’Annecy (Annecy, 1878); Pettbx, 
StatiatiQue hist, du dioc. d’Annecy; Mem. de Vacad, SaUa 
(1880), II, 119-154; Poucet, La cathidrale d* Annecy et aea 
tombeaux (Annecy, 1876); Ducis, Etude aur Vorigine d/Annecy 
(Annecy, 1863). 

Georges Gotaxt. 

Annegam, Joseph, Catholic theologian and popu- 
lar writer, b. 13 October, 1794, at Ostbevem in 
Westphalia; d. 8 July, 1843, at the Lyceum Hosianum, 
Braunsberg, East Prussia, where he was professor 
of church history. He rendered great service to 
Catholic literature and to the cause of the Church 
in Germany by his Universal History written 


primarily for Catholic youth, and published in eight 
Wumes in 1827-29. His purpose was frankly 
Catholic; the style is often brilliant, always pleasing, 
and well suited to youthful readers and to the general 
public. The selection from the mass of materials 
and the arrangement are judicious. Excellent 
features of the History are the numerous character 
sketches of great historical personages and the 
chronological tables. Succeeding editors have kept 
it abreast with the advance of historical research, 
and it remains a standard work in Catholic families 
in Germany, where it has taken the place of anti- 
Catholic popular histories. Annegarn was also the 
author of '‘Handbuch der Patrologie” (1839). (See 
Buchberger Kirchliches Handle.xicon, s. v.). 

Annegarn, Allgemeine Weltgeachichte (MCnater, 1899), 8 
vols., 8th ed.; Compendium (1898), 3 vols,, 2(1 ed. 

B. Guldner. 

Annibaldi, Annibale d', theologian, b, of a 
Roman senatorial family early in tho thirteenth 
century; d. at Rome, 1 September, 1271. He 
joined the Dominican Order at an early age and was 
sent to Paris to complete his studies. Here he 
formed an intimate friendship with St. Thomas 
Aquinas and succeeded him as regent of studies at 
the Convent of St. Jacques. After teaching in l^aris 
for some years, he was called to Romo in 124(5 by 
Innocent IV to fill the post of Master of the Sacred 
Palace. He served in this capacity under Alexander 
IV and Urban IV, the latter of whom created him 
Cardinal in 1262. When Clement IV, in 12(55, 
handed over the kingdom of the Two Sicilies to 
(Jharles I of Anjou, Annibale was put at the head 
of the commission eniiiowercMl to treat with the 
monarch and register his agreement to the papal 
stipulations. The King received tho insignia of 
investiture at Rome from tho hands of tho Cardinal. 
On 6 January. 1266, Annibale annointed ami sol- 
emnly crownecl Charles I in the Lateran Church at 
Rome, the Pope being detained at Perugia, During 
the vacancy succeeding tho death of (llcmont IV, 
Annibale received and treated with XHiilip HI of 
France and Charles I at Viterbo (1270). During 
a papal mission at Orvioto, the Cardinal died, and, 
by his own request, was buried in tho Church of Ban 
Domenico. lie was hold in groat esteem during 
life for his learning and virtues. Bt. Tiioinas Aqui- 
nas dedicated his “Catena Auroa^' to him. Anni- 
bale, besides several small theological treatises now 
lost, wrote a commentary on the “Bontencos” and 
“Quod libeta”, whicli has ooen ascribed to Bt. Thomas, 
and published with his works oven as recently as tho 
Paris edition of 1889, by Fretto. A manuscript in 
the Carmelite monastery in Paris calls Annibale a 
Carmelite who later became a Cistercian abbot. But 
Echard shows that no man of that name belonged 
to either order in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

Qui)TiF AND Echard, SS. Ord. Preed.^ I, 261; Touron, 
Hommea Uluatrea de Vomre de Saint I, 262-269; 

JEvBUL.Hierarchia Caihotica, I, B; Caitalanl m Magutro 
Sacri PalatCi Apoatolid (Rome, 1761), 67-59; Duchmn®, 
Hiatovre de toua ka mrdinaur frangaii de mieeanm (rarifl, 
1699), II, 277, 278; MASKTri, Monumenta Ordink Prmdimtomm 
Antigua (Rome, 1804), I, 30lj Ferot, famltS de mologu 
de Faria au moyen dgot ll» 550i55S. 

Thos. M. Bceweeweb. 

Annibalei Giuseppe Cardinal, a theologian, 
b. at Borbona in the Dioc^e of Eieti, 22 September, 
1815; d. at the same place, 18 July, 1892. He was 
appointed professor in the Seminary* of Eieti and later 
vicar-general of the diocese, ne was praconissed 
Titular Bishop of Caryita W liOO XIII, 12 Aug., 
1881 „ was created Cardinal-Priest of Sts. Boniface 
and Alexis, 11 Feb., 1889, and became Prefect of the 
Congregation of Inaulgenc^. His treatise on moral 
theology is entitled “Bummula theologiffi moralis”, 
(Milan, 1881-83). Another work, a commentary on 
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the Constitution, ''Apostolic® Sedis (Rieti, 1880), 
is also valuable to theologians and canonists. 

Hurter, Nomenclalor, III, 1448; Beugnbt, in Diet, de 
Theoh Cath., s. V. t t » 

John J. a! Becket. 

Annius of Viterbo (Giov^ni Nanni), archeolo- 
gist and historian, b. at Viterbo about 1432; d. 
13 November, 1502. He entered the Dominican 
Order early in life and won fame as a preacher and 
writer. He was highly esteemed by Sixtus IV and 
Alexander VI; the latter made him Master of the 
Sacred Palace. He was skilled in the Oriental 
languages, and was so devoted a student of classical 
antiquity that he changed his name to one that 
reminded him of Rome's Golden Age. Among his 
numerous writings may be mentioned; (1) '^De fu- 
turis Christianorum triumphis in Turcos et ^ Sara- 
cenos”; a commentary on the Apocalypse, dedicated 
to Sixtus IV, to Christian kings, princes, and gov- 
ernments (Genoa, 1480); "Tractatus de imperio 
Turcorum” (Genoa, 1480). He is best known, how- 
ever, by his "Antiquitatum Variarum ”, 17 vols. 
(Venice, 1499, et seep,). In this work he published 
alleged writings and fragments of several pre- 
Christian Greek and Latin profane authors, destined 
to throw an entirely new light on ancient history. 
He claimed to have discovered them at Mantua. 
This work met at once both with believers in the 
genuineness of his sources, and with severe critics 
who accused him of wilful interpolation, or even 
fabrication. The spurious character of these "his- 
torians” of Annius, which he published both with 
and without commentaries, has long been admitted. 
It would appear that ho was too credulous, and really 
believed the texts to be authentic. It may be re- 
called that Colbert left to the Bihliothhque Nationale 
at Paris a manuscript of the thirteenth century, 
supposed to contain fragments of the writings of 
two of these writers, i. e. Berosus and Megasthenes. 
The more important of his unpublished works are: 
"Volumen libris septuaginta distinctum do anti- 
quitatibus et gestis Etruscorum”; "De correctione 
typographica chronicorum"* "De dignitate officii 
Magistn Sacri Palatii”, and lastly, his "Chronologia 
Nova”, wherein he undertakes to correct the anach- 
ronisms in the writings of Eusebius of Cscsarea. 

Stake, in KirckmUx., I, 8(J0-S07; Hurter, Nom^cla^ 
tor, IV, 054“956; Touron, Hommm ill, de Vordre de S, porm- 
nigue, III, 066; QufiTlF AND Echabd, SB, Ord. Prosd,, II, 4r-7. 

Jos. SCHROEDBR. 


Anniversary, See Feast. 

Anno, (or Hanno) Saint, Archbishop of Cologne 
in 1055. When very young ^ he entered the eccle- 
siastical state, under the guidance of his uncle, a 
canon of Bamberg. He had formerly adopted the 
profession of arms. His attainments both m sacred 
and profane learning, as well os his unusual virtue, 
attracted the attention of the Emperor Henry III 
who called him to his court. He is said to have been 
a man of remarkably handsome presence and of rare 
eloquence and in a very special way adapted for great 
undertakings. A lover of right and justice, he de- 
fended them fearlessly in all circumstances. He 
was made Archbishop of Cologne, and his consecrar 
tion was a scene of unwonted splendour, though 
very trying to him, as he accepted the office with the 
greatest repugnance. At the death of Henry, the 
Empress Agnes made him regent of the empire, 
and entrusted him with the education of the young 
prince, afterwards Henry IV, who had already been 
corrupted by the fiatterers who surrounded him. 
The Archbishop’s strictness was soon found to bQ 
distasteful to the prince, and he was deprived of bis 
office of regent, but the disorders 'iiyhich followed 
on account of the exactions and injustice of those 
who were attached to Henry became so unbearable 


that in 1072 Anno again resumed the reins of 
government. 

The Church at that time was torn by the schisms 
of antipopes. Anno joined with Hildebrand and 
St. Peter Damian in the work of order and refor- 
mation. Hergenrother, however, speaks of "the dis- 
content of the court of Germany because of the 
frequent sharp reprehensions addressed to the 
powerful Anno by Pope Nicholas II” (Hist, de 
I'^glise, III, 283). It was probably because of a 
plea for more power to be given to the German 
emperors in papal elections. The feeling was so 
bitter in Germany that a union was made with 
the bad elements of Italy, and an antipope in the 
person of Cadalus, the Bishop of Parma, was put 
forward. The rightful Pope, at the time, was Alex- 
ander II- At a great assembly held at Augsburg in 
1062, Anno pronounced a discourse in favour of 
Alexander, but was unable to obtain the adherence 
of all the bishops. A council at Mantua ruled in 
favour of Alexander; the Empress Agnes had been 
won over by St. Peter Damian: but the influence of 
the Adalbert, Archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen, and 
others prevailed to such an extent that it was im- 
possible to separate Germany altogether from Cadalus, 
who, however, died four years later. According to 
Hergenrother (Hist, de Piglise, III, 377), the auto- 
cratic nepotism of prelates, so common then, was 
shared by Anno, and he instances the giving of the 
Archbishopric of Trier to his nephew Cunon, who 
because of it was assassinated shortly after his ap- 
pointment. Whether or not this be true, it is cer- 
tain that the cares of state did not prevent Anno 
from fulfilling his duty as a bishop. His prayer was 
continuous, his austerities extreme, his preaching 
incessant, nis charity inexhaustible. He reformed 
all the monasteries of his diocese and established five 
new ones for the Canons Regular and Benedictines. 
He died 4 December, 1075, and was canonized 
shortly afterwards. 

HergenrOthhr, Nisi, de rSaliae; Butler, X/ivea of the 
Saints, 4 Dec.; Micha.ud, Biog, Univ. 

T. J. Campbell, 

Ann o Domini. See Ohronologt, Christian. 

Annulment. See Marriage; Vows. 

Annulus Piscatoris (Ring op the Fisherman). 
See Ring. 

Annunciation of the Blessed Virg-in Mary, The 

Fact op the, is related^ in Luke, i, 26-38. The 
Evangelist tells us that in the sixth month after 
the conception of St. John the Baptist by Eliza- 
beth, the angel Gabriel was sent from God to 
the Virgin Maiy, at Nazareth, a small town in the 
mountains of Galilee. Ma^ was of the house of 
David, and was espoused (i. e. married) to Joseph, 
of the same royal family. She had, however, not 
yet entered the household of her spouse, but was 
still in her mother's house, working, perhaps, over 
her dowry. (Bardenhewer, ’Maria VerK:., 69). And 
the angel having taken the' figure and the form of 
man, came into the house and said to her: "Hail, 
full of grace (to whom is given grace, favoured one), 
the Lord is with thee.” Mary having heard the 
greeting words did not speak; she was troubled in 
spirit, Snee she knew not the angel, nor the cause of 
ms coming, nor the meaning of the salutation. 
And the angel continued and said: "Fear not, Mary, 
for thou hast found grace with God. Behold thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb, and Shalt bring forth a 
son; and thou shalt call his name Jesus. He shall 
be great, and shall be called the Son of the Most High: 
and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of 
David his father; and he shall reign in the house of 
Jacob forever. And of his kingdom there shall be 
no end.” The Virgin understood that there was 
question of the coming Redeemer. But, why should 
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she be elected from amongst women for the splendid 
dignity of being the mother of the Messiah, having 
vowed her virginity to God? (St. Augustine) . 
Therefore, not doubting the word of God like Zachary, 
but filled with fear and astonishment, she said: 
“How shall this be done, because I know not man?’’ 

The angel to remove Mary’s anxiety and to assure 
her that her virginity would be spared, answered: 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and the 
power of the Most High shall overshadow thee. 
And therefore also the Holy which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.” In token of 
the truth of his word he made known to her the con- 
ception of St. John, the miraculous pregnancy of 
her relative now old and sterile: behold, thy 

cousin Elizabeth; she also has conceived a son in her 
old age, and this is the sixth month with her that is 
called barren: because no word shall be impossible 
with God.” Mary may not yet have fully under- 
stood the meaning of the heavenly message and how 
the maternity might be reconciled with her vow of 
virginity, but clinging to the first words of the angel 
and trusting to the Omnipotence of God^ she said: 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done to 
me according to thy word.” 

Since 1889 Holzmann and many Protestant writers 
have tried to show that the verses Luke i, 34, 35, 
containing the message of conception through the 
Holy Ghost are interpolated. Usener derives the 
origin of the “myth” from the heathen hero worship; 
but Harnack tries to prove that it is of Judaic origin 
(Isaias, vii, 14, Behold a Virgin shall conceive, etc.). 
Bardenhewer, however, has fully established the 
authenticity of the text (p. 13). St. Luke may have 
taken his knowledge of the event from an older 
account, written in Aramaic or Hebrew. The words: 
“Blessed art thou among women” (v. 28), are 
spurious and taken from verse 42, the account of the 
Visitation. Cardinal Cajetan wanted to understand 
the words: “because I know not man”, not of the 
future, but only of the past: up to this hour I do not 
know man. This manifest error, which contradicts 
the words of the text, has been universally r^ected 
by all Catholic authors. The opinion that Joseph 
at the time of the Annunciation was an aged widower 
and Mary twelve or fifteen years of age, is founded 
only upon apocryphal (documents. The local 
tradition of Nazareth pretends that the angel met 
Mary and ^eeted her at the fountain, and when she 
fled from, mm in fear, he followed her into the house 
and there continued his message. (Buhl, Geogr. 
V. Falsest., 1896.) The year and day of the Annuncia.* 
tion cannot be determined as long as new material 
does not throw more light on the subject. The pres- 
ent date of the feast (25 March) depends upon the 
date of the older feast of Christmas. 

The Annunciation is the beginning of Jesus in His 
human nature. Through His mother He is a mem- 
ber of the human race. If the virginity of Mary 
before, during, and after the conception of her 
Divine Son was always considered part of the deposit 
of faith, this was done only on account of the historical 
facts and testimonials. The Incarnation of the 
Son of God did not in itself necessitate this exception 
from the laws of nature. Only reasons of expediency 
are given for it, chiefly, the end of the Incarnation. 
About to found a new generation of the children of 
God, the Redeemer does not arrive in the way of 
earthly generations: the power of the Holy Spirit 
enters the chaste womb of the Virgin, forming the 
humanity of Christ. Many holy fathers (Sts, Jerome, 
Cyril, Ephrem, Augustine) say that the consent 
of Mary was essential to the redemption. It was 
Thomas says (Summa, III- 
aaX), that the redemption of naankind should 
depend upon the consent of the Virgin Mary. This 
does not mean that God in His plans was bound by 


the will of a creature, and that man would not have 
been redeemed, if Mary had not consented. It 
only means that the consent of Mary was foreseen 
from all eternity, and therefore was received as 
essential into the (iesign of God. 

Frederick G. Holweck. 

Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, The 

Feast op the, 25 March, also called in old calendars: 
Festum Incarnationts, Initium Redemptionis 
C oNCEPTio Christi, Annuntiatio Chuisti, An- 
NUNTiATio Dominica. In the Orient, where the 
part which Mary took in the Redemption is 
celebrated by a special feast, 26 December, the 
Annunciation is a feast of Christ; in the Latin Church, 
it is a feast of Mary. It probably originated shortly 
before or after the Council of Ephesus (c.^ 431). 
At the time of the Synod of Laodicea (372) it was 
not known; St. Proclus, Bishop of Constantinople 
(d. 446), however, seems to mention it in one of his 
homilies. He says, that the feast of the coming of 
Our Lord and Saviour, when He vested Himself with 
the nature of man (quo hominum genm indutm)^ was 
celebrated during the entire fifth century. This 
homily, however, may not be genuine, or the words 
may oe understood of the feast of Christmas. 

In the Latin Church this feast is first mentioned 
in the Sacramentarium of Pope Oolasius (d. 496), 
which we possess in a manuscript of the seventlx 
century; it is also contained in the Bacramentarium 
of St. Gregory (d. 604), onb manuscript of which 
dates back to the eighth century. Since these 
sacramentaries contain additions posterior to the 
time of Gelasius and Gregory, Duchesne (Origincs 
du culte Chretien, 118, 261) ascribes the origin of this 
feast in Rome to the seventh century; Probst, 
however, (Sacramentaricn, 264) thinks that it really 
belongs to the time of Pope Gelasius. The tenth 
SynocT of Toledo (656), and Trullan Synod (692) 
speak of this feast as one universally celebrated in 
the Catholic Church. 

All Christian antiquity (against all astronomical 
possibility) recognized the 25th of March as the 
actual day of Our LortFs death. The opinion that 
the Incarnation also took place on that <lato is found 
in the pseudo Cyprianic work “ De Pascha Computus ”, 
c. 240. It argues that the coming of Our Lord anti 
His death must have coincided with the creation and 
fall of Adam. And since the world was created in 
spring, the Saviour was also conceived and died 
shortly after the equinox of spring. Similar fanciful 
calculations are found in the early and later Middle 
Ages, and to them, no doubt, the elates of the feast of 
the Annunciation and of Christmas owe their origin. 
Consequently the ancient luartyrologics assign to 
the 25th of March the creation of Adam and the 
crucifixion of Our Ixird; also, the fall of Lucifer, the 

g assing of Israel through the Red Sea and the immo- 
ition of Isaac. (Thurston, Christmas and the 
Christian Calendar. Amer. Keel Rev., XIX, 568.) 
The orirind date of this feast was the 25th of March. 
Althou^ in olden times most of the churches kept 
no feast in Lent, the Greek Church in the Trullan 
Synod (in 692; can. 52) made an exception in favour 
of the Aimxmciation. In Rome, it was always 
celebrated on the 26th of March. The Spanish 
Church transferred it to the 18th of December, and 
when some tried to introduce the Roman observance 
of it on the 25th of March, the 18th of December was 
officially confirmed in the whole Spanish Church 
by the tenth Synod of Toledo (666). This law was 
abolished when the Roman liturgy was accepted in 
Spain. 

The church of Milan, up to our times, assigns the 
office of this feast to the last Sunday in Advent. 
On the 25th of March a Maas is sung in nonour of the 
Annunciation, (Ordo 1906; Magis- 
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tretti, Beroldus, 136.) The schismatic Armenians 
now celebrate this feast on the 7th of April. Since 
Epiphany for them is the feast of the birth of Christ, 
the Armenian Church formerly assigned the Annun- 
ciation to 5 January, the vigil of Epiphany. This 
feast was always a holy day of obligation in the 
Universal Church. As such it was abrogated first for 
France and the French dependencies, 9 April, 1802; 
and for the United States, by the Third Council of 
Baltimore, in 1884. By a decree of the S. R. C., 
23 April, 1895, the rank of the feast was raised from 
a double of the second class to a double of the first 
class. If this feast falls within Holy Week or Easter 
Week, its office is transferred to the Monday after 
the octave of Easter. In some German churches 
it was the custom to keep its office the Saturday 
before Palm Sunday if the 25th of March fell in 
Holy Week. The Greek Church, when the 25th of 
March occurs on one of the three last days in Holy 
AVeek, transfers the Annunciation to Easter Monday; 
on all other days, even on Easter Sunday, its office is 
kept together with the office of the day. Although 
no octaves are permitted in Lent, the Dioceses of 
Loreto and of the Province of Venice, the Car- 
melites, Dominicans, Servites, and Redemptorists, 
celebrate this feast with an octave. 

Kellner, Beorioloaie (Freiburg, 1901), 140; Holwrok, 
Fasti Mariani (Herder, 1892), 45; Scimon, in Kirchenlex,, 
VIII, 82. 

Frederick G. Holweck. 

Annunciation, The Military Orders of the. 
See Military Orders. 

Annunciation, The Orders of the. — I. Annun- 
ciADES, a penitential order founded by St. Jeanne 
de Valois (h. 1464; d. 4 February, 1505), daughter 
of Louis Xl of Franco, and wife of the Duke of 
Orleans, later Louis XII. After the annulment of 
her marriage with Louis XIT she retired to Bourges, 
where, overcoming the opposition of her confessor 
Father Gilbert Nicolai’, and the counsellors of the Pope, 
she succeeded in her design of founding an order in 
honour of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. She herself composed the Rule, entitled 
“The Ten Virtues of the Blessed Virgin the imita- 
tion of which she proposed as the aim of the order. 
It was confirmed by Alexander VI (1501), and 8 Octo- 
ber, 1502, the first five members received the veil, 
the foundress herself taking solemn vows 4 June, 
1503. Father Gabriel Nicolai, whose name was 
changed by Brief of Alexander VI to Gabriele Maria, 
was constituted Superior, and after revising the 
constitutions, presented them for confirmation to 
Leo X (1517), who placed the Order under the 
jurisdiction of the Order of St. Francis. In addition 
to the triple vow of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
the members were bound to the recitation of the 
Office, the observance of cloistral rule, and the wear- 
ing of the habit. This is grey with scarlet scapular 
and white mantle, Foundations were made in 
France, but did not survive the Revolution. During 
its most flourishing period the Order possessed 
forty-five convents in France and Belgium, of which 
several still exist in the latter country. The found- 
ress was canonized in 1775. 

11. Annunciades, Celestial, a religious order 
for women founded by Bl. Maria Vittoria Fornari 
(b. 1562: d. 15 December, 1617) at Genoa. The 
death of her husband, Angelo Strata, left her the care 
of six children, and it was only after they had entered 
the relirious life that she was free to carry out her 
life work, for which she had been preparing by 
retirement and the practice of austere virtue. Her 
lack of temporal means for some time caused her 
director, Fatner Bernardino Zannoni of the Society 
of Jesus, and the Archbishop of Genoa to withhold 
their consent, which, however, was finally obtained 
(1602), and a convent was erected at the expense of 


one of her companions, Vincenza Lomellini. Father 
Zannoni drew up the constitutions for the religious. 
Clement VIII approved them in 1604, placing the 
Order under the Rule of St. Augustine. In the 
same year ten members were received, each adding 
the name Maria Annunziata to her baptismal or 
religious name, and they made their solemn vows 
7 September, 1605. The second foundation was 
made in 1612, and the third a little later in Burgundy; 
after which the Order spread through France, Ger- 
many, and Denmark. The constitutions were 
confirmed by Paul V (1613), Gregory XV, and 
Urban VIII (1631). The cloister is unusually rigid, 
and the memoers devote much of their time to pre- 
paring vestments and altar linen for poor churches. 

HI. Annunciates of Lombardy, a religious order 
of Lombardy known as Ambrosians, Sisters of St. 
Ambrose, or Sisters of St. MarcelHna, organized at 
Pavia in 1408 by young women from Venice and 
Pavia, under the direction of Father Beccaria, O.S.B., 
for the care of the sick, and at a later date placed 
under the Rule of St. Augustine. The constitutions, 
providing for a prioress-general assisted by three 
visitors, were approved by Nicholas V but amended 
by Pius V. Eventually each convent became sub- 
ject to the ordinary of its own diocese. Among the 
many saints belonging to this Order is St. Catherine 
Fieschi of Genoa. 

IV. Archconfraternity of the Annunciation, 
established in 1460 in Rome in order to provide 
dowries for poor girls. During the pontificate of 
Pius II it was connected with the Dominican Church 
of the Minerva in which was built later the beautiful 
chapel of the Annunciation. At an earlier period 
the Pope himself presided at the annual ceremonies 
held 25 March, and presented with his own hand 
the documents entitling the recipients to the dower. 
This association has received large bequests, and 
benefits on an average four hundred persons yearly. 
The money gift is now twenty-five scudi ($25.00) for 
those about to marry, and fifty for those entering a 
religious order. 

V. Annunziata, a name by which the Servites 
are sometimes known, their chief monastery at 
Florence, Italy, being dedicated to the Annunciation. 

Bauer in Kxrchenlex.; Acta SS., 4 Feb.; Spinola, Vila 
della Ven. Maria Vittoria (Genoa 1649); Victor, Tableau de 
Parw, 11, 1184; HiSlyot, Hist, des ordres monmUques^ reliqieuXy 
etc. (raris, 1714); Touron, Hist des hommea illuatrea de Vordre 
de St. X>ominigue (Paris, 1746) III, 436, 

F. M. Rudge, 

Aimus Sanctus. See Jubilee Year. 

Anointing. See Baptism; Confirmation; Ex- 
treme Unction; Order. 

Anquetil, Louis-Pierre, a French historian, b. 
in Paris, 21 Fob., 1723; d. 6 Sept., 1806. He entered 
the Congregation of Sainte-Genevi^ve when seventeen 
and became a priest. He taught theology and letters 
there; then became director of the seminary at 
Reims, and wrote a history of that city, his first 
historical work. In 1759 he became prior of the 
abbey of La RoS, in Anjou, and soon after was ap- 
pointed director of the college of Senlis, which be- 
longed to his order. Here he wrote his “Histoire 
de la Ltoe^\ In 1766 he obtained a priory at 
CMteau-Renard and abandoned teaching. About 
the time of the Revolution he became cur^ of La 
Villette near Paris. During the Rei^ of Terror 
he was imprisoned for some time at Saint Lazare 
where he worked on his “Histoire Universelle”. 
When released after 9 Thermidor he finished it. 
His last work, “Histoire de France states in the 
preface that Anquetil undertook it at Napoleon’s 
request. It reveals the weakening of his powers by 
olcf age. Augustin Thieriy (Quatritoe lettre sur 
FHistoire de France) cal& the work “cold and 
colourless” and says Anquetil compares unfavour- 
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ably with the French historians M4zeray, Daniel, and 
Velly, although he admits that he could freely grasp 
the manners and spirit of a past age when he studied 
them in their original sources. AnquetiPs works 
are: 1. ^'M^moire servant de r^ponse pour le sieur 
Delaistre, libraire k Reims, centre le sieur AnquetiP^ 
(Reims, 1758); 2. “Almanach de Reims’" (1754); 
3. Esprit de la Ligue, ou Histoire politique des 
troubles de la Fronde pendant le XVI® et le XVIP 
sifecle” (1767, 3 vols.); 4. “Vie du mar^chal de 
Villars, 4crite par lui-mtoe”, followed by Journal 
de la Cour de 1724 k 1734’" (1787); 5. “Louis XIV, 
sa Cour et le Regent” (1789); “Precis de I’Histoire 
universelle” (1797); “Histoire de France depuis les 
Gaules jusqu’^ la fin de la monarchie” (1805); 
“Notice sur la vie de M. Anquetil-Duperron”. 
This was his brother, a notable Orientalist, his 
junior by eight years, who died one year before 
him. 

Querard, La France littiraire. ^ ^ ^ 

John J. a" Becket. 

Ansaldi, Casto Innocenzio, theologian and 
archaeologist, b. at Piacenza, in Italy, 7 March, 1710; 
d. at Turin, in 1780. In 1726 he entered the Domin- 
ican Order at Parma, where he pursued his prepara- 
tory studies, and in 1733 was a student of the Minerva 
College at Rome, where he attached himself to Cardi- 
nal Orsi. In 1735 he taught philosophy at Santa 
Caterina in Naples, and the following year received 
the chair of metaphysics at the University. The 
King of Naples created a chair of theology for him 
in 1737, which he retained till 1745. From 1745 to 
1770 he taught successively at Brescia, Ferrara, and 
Turin. In the latter city he taught for twenty years 
with great success and repute. He was averse to the 
scholastic method and therefore had serious trouble 
with the authorities of the Order, which was finally 
smoothed over by Cardinal Quirini and Bene- 
dict XIV. His published works fill several volumes, 
and have ever been prized for a combination or 
theological and historical erudition. Most of them 
are directed against the anti-Christian tendencies of 
his day. His most important works are: “Patri- 
archse Josephi, .^gypti olim proregis, religio a crim- 
inationibus Basnagii vindicata” (Naples, 1738). 
vol. XIII in the “Raccolta d’opuscoli di P. Caloger^b’" 
(Venice, 1741); “De traditione principiorum legis 
naturalis" (Brescia, 1743; Oxford, 1765); “De Ro- 
mani, tutelarium deorum in oppugnationibus urbium 
evocatione liber singularis’" (Brescia, 1742; Venice, 
1753, 1761, Oxford, 1765^; “De martyribus sine san- 
guine” (Milan, 1744; Venice, 1756, in the “Thesaurus 
antiquitatum sacrarum” of Ugolini), a valuable 
anti-Dodwellian dissertation on the sufferings of the 

S rimitive Christians; “Herodiani infanticidii vin- 
icise” against those who impugned its historicity 
(Brescia, 1746); “De authenticis sacrarum Scriptu- 
rarum lectionibus” (Verona, 1747), a very learned 
and solid work in favour of the accuracy of the 
Fathers in quoting Scripture; “De baptismate in 
Spiritu Sancto et igni commentarius sacer philologico- 
criticus” (Milan, 1752); “DeTheurgiA deque theurgi- 
cis a divo Paulo memoratis commentarius” (Milan, 
1761); “Riflessioni sopra i mezzi di perfezionare la 
filosfia morale” (Turin, 1778), with a biography of 
the author; “De perfectione morali” (Tunn, 1790); 
“Praelectiones theologicse de re sacramentarifi,” 
(Venice, 1792); His controversy with Francesco 
Zanotti in defence of Maupertuis’s apology (Berlin, 
1749) for Christian morality, as superior to that of 
the Stoics, was celebrated in the eighteenth century. 
He also compiled: “Della necessity, e verity della 
religione naturale e rivelata” (Venice, 1755), a col- 
lection of evidences and admissions from the works 
of celebrated non-Catholics. His brother, also a 
Dominican, Carlo Agostino, wrote a work (Turin, 
1765) on the large number of the Christians before 


Constantine; another brother, Pietro Tommaso, 
wrote an excellent dissertation on the divinity of 
Christ (Florence, 1754). 

Htjrter, Nomenclaior (2d edj, HI. §^67. 

Thos. M. Schwertner. 

Ansaloni, Giordano (sometimes called Giordano 
DI San Stefano), b. at San Angelo in Sicily early in 
the seventeenth century; d. in Japan, 17 November, 
1634. Having entered the Dominican Order and 
completed his studies at Salamanca, he was sent in 
1625, together with many others, as a missionary 
to the Philippine Islands. Whilst serving as chatv 
lain in a hospital for Chinese and Japanese at Manila 
he had occasion to master these languages. In 1631 
he offered to go to Japan and arrived at^ the out- 
break of the persecution in 1632. Disguised as a 
bonze he travelled over the land administering the 
rites of religion. He was seized 4 August, 1634, and 
subjected to tortures that lasted seven days. Not 
the least of his sufferings was his enforced presence 
at the beheading of his companion, Thomas of 
St. Hyacinth, and sixty-nine otner Christians. On 
18 November he was suspended till dead from a 
plank with his head buried in the ground. Whilst 
detained in Mexico, on his way to the Philippine 
Islands, he wrote in Latin a series of lives of Domin- 
ican saints after a similar work by Hernando del 
Castillo and left at Manila an unfinished treatise on 
Chinese sects and idols. 

QutoF AND Ecii ARD, 8.S. Ord. Prod., II, 478: Alvarez del 
Manzano, Compendia de la reeerla hwgrdflca de las religioaos 
de la Provincia de SanMmo Roeario de Pilipinas (Manila, 
1896), 122 SQQ. 

Thos. M, Schwertner. 

Anschar (or Ansgarius), Saint, called the Apostle 
of the North, was b. in Picardy, 8 September, 801- 
d, 5 February, 865. He became a Benedictine of 
Corbie, whence he passed into Westphalia. With 
Harold, the newly baptized King of Denmark who 
had been expelled from his kingdom but was now 
returning, he and Autbert went to preach the Faith 
in that country where Ebbo, the Archbishop of 
Reims, had already laboured but without much 
success. Anschar founded a school at Schleswig, 
but the intemperate zeal of Harold provoked an- 
other storm which ended in a second expulsion, and 
the consequent return of the missionaries. In the 
company of the ambassadors of Louis le l)6bonnaire, 
he then entered Sweden, and preached the Gospel 
there. Although the embassy had been attacked on 
its way and had apparently abandoned its mission, 
Anschar succeeded in entenng the country, and was 
favourably received by the king, who permitted him 
to preach. The chief of the royal counsellors. 
Hengar, was converted, and built the first church oi 
Sweden. Anschar remained there a year and a half, 
and returning was made bish^ of the new see of 
Hamburg, and appointed by Gregory IV legate of 
the northern nations. He revive also the abbey 
of Turholt in Flanders, and established a school 
there. In 846 Eric, the King of Jutland, appeared 
off Hamburg with a fleet of 600 vessels, and de- 
stroyed the city. Anschar was for some time a fugi- 
tive and was deprived also of his Flemish possessions 
by Charles the Bald, but on the accession of Louis 
the German was restored to his see. The bishopric 
of Bremen which had been the See of Laudric, his 
enemy, was at the same time united to Hamburg, 
but though the arrangement was made in 847 it was 
not confirmed by the Pope until 857, and Anschar 
was made the first archbishop. Meantime he made 
frequent excursions to Denmark, ostensibly in the 
quality of envoy of King Louis. He built a church 
at Schleswig and afterwards went as Danish am- 
bassador to his old mission of Sweden. King Olaf 
regarded him with favour, but the question of per- 
mitting him to preach was submitted to the oracles, 
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which are said to have given a favourable answer. 
It was probably due to the prayers of the saint. A 
church was built and a priest established there. 
In 854 we find him back in Denmark, where he suc- 
ceeded in changing the enmity of King Eric into 
friendship. Eric had expelled the priests who had 
been left at Schleswig, but at the request of Anschar 
recalled them. The saint built another church in 
Jutland and introduced the use of bells, which the 
pagans regarded as instruments of magic. He also 
induced the king to mitigate the horrors of the slave- 
trade. He was eminent for his piety, mortification, 
and observance of the monastic rule. He built 
hospitals, ransomed captives, sent immense alms 
abroad, and regretted only that he had not been 
found worthy of martyrdom. Though he wrote 
several works, very little of them remains. He had 
added devotional phrases to the psalms, which, ac- 
cording to Fabricms, in his Latin Library of the 
Middle Ages, are an illustrious monument to the 
piety of the holy prelate. He had also compiled a 
life of St. Willehad, first Bishop of Bremen, and 
the preface which he wrote was considered a master- 
piece for that age. It is published by Fabricius 
among the works of the historians of Hamburg. 
Some letters of his are also extant. He is known in 
Germany as St. Scharies and such is the title of his 
collegiate church in Bremen. Another in Hamburg 
under the same title was converted into an orphan 
asylum by the Lutherans. All of his success as a 
missionaiy he ascribed to the piety of Louis le 
D4bonnaire and the apostolic zeal of his predecessor 
in the work, Ebbo, Archbishop of Reims, who, how- 
ever, as a matter of fact, had failed. 

Acta SS., T, Feb.; Michaud, Bi-og, Univ,; HiDRaffiNROTHER, 
Kircheng, (1904) 11, 180-84; Butler, Lives of the Saints, 3 Feb. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Anse, Councils of. — Several medieval cQuncils 
were held in this French town (near Lyons). That 
of 994 decreed, among other disciplinary measures, 
abstinence from servile labour after three o^ clock 
(None) on Saturday, i. e. the observance of the 
vigil of Sunday. The council of 1025 was held for 
the purpose of settling a conflict between the monks 
of Cluny and the Bishop of Mfi,con, who complained 
that, though their monastery was situated in his 
diocese, the monks had obtained ordination from 
the Archbishop of Vienne. St. Odilon of Cluny was 
present and exhibited a papal privilege exempting 
his monastery from the episcopal jurisdiction ot 
M^con. But the fathers of the council caused to be 
read the ancient canons ordaining that in every coun- 
try the abbots and monks should be subject to their 
own bishop, and declared null a privilege contrary to 
the canons. The Archbishop of Vienne was required 
to apologize to the Bishop of MAcon. In 1076 a 
council was held for the purpose of furthering the 
ecclesiastical reforms of St. Gregory VII. At the 
council of 1100, Hugues, Archbishop of Lyons, de- 
manded from the assembled fathers, among whom 
was St. Anselm of Canterbury, a subsidy for the 
expenses of the journey that, with the Pope^s permis- 
sion, he was about to make to Jerusalem. In 1112 
the Catholic Faith and investitures were the subjects 
of conciliar decrees. 

Mansi, Coll, Cone., XIX-XXI; La Mure, Bist, dioc4aavne 
de Lyon (1071); Hbfele, ConcfUten^ch., IV (1873). 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Ansegiflus, Archbishop of Sens, d. 26 November, 
879, or 883. He was a Benedictine monk, Abbot 
of St. MichaePs, at Beauvais, and in 871 became 
Archbishop of Sens. After Charles the Bald was 
crowned Emperor by Pope John VIII, he asked the 
Pope to appoint Ansegisua papal legate and primate 
over Gaul and Germany. With a papal l^ate of 
French nationality, amicably disposed towards the 
Emperor, Charles the Bald thought he could more 


easily extend his influence as emperor over those 
countries. The Pope yielded to the wish of Charles, 
but when the bishops assembled at the Synod of 
Ponthion were asked to acknowledge the primacy 
of Ansegisus they protested, especially Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Reims, against what they considered 
an infringement on their rights. Though Ansegisus 
retained the title, it is doubtful whether he ever 
exercised the powers of Primate of France and 
Germany.^ 

Schmid in Kirchenlex., J, 886; Hefble, Conciliengesch,, 
IV, 516 sqq.; GprOrer, Geschichte der Carolinger (Freiburg, 
1848), II, 130 sqq. 

Michael Ott. 

Ansegisus, Saint, b. about 770, of noble parent- 
age ; d. 20 July, 833, or 834. At the age of eighteen 
he entered the Benedictine monastery of Fontanelle 
(also called St. Vandrille after the name of its founder) 
in the diocese of Rouen. St. Girowald, a relative of 
Ansegisus, was then Abbot of Fontanelle. From the 
beginning of his monastic life St. Ansegisus mani- 
fested a deep piety united with great learning, and 
upon the recommendation of the Abbot St. Girowald 
he was entrusted by the Emperor Charlemagne with 
the government and reform of two monasteries, 
St. Sixtus near Reims and St. Memius (St. Mange) 
in the diocese of Ch41ons-sur-Marne, Under the 
direction of St. Ansegisus these two monasteries soon 
regained their original splendour. Charlemagne, 
being much pleaseef with the success of Ansegisus, 
appointed him Abbot of Flay, or St. Germer, a 
monastery in the Diocese of Beauvais, the buildings 
of which were threatening to fall into ruins. At the 
same time Charlemagne made Ans^isus supervisor 
of royal works under the general direction of Abbot 
Einhard. Under the management of Ansegisus the 
structures of the monastery of Flay were completely 
renovated, monastic discipline was restored, and the 
monks were instructed in the sacred and the profane 
sciences. Louis le D^bonnaire esteemed Ansegisus 
as highly as his father Charlemagne had done and, 
seeing how all monasteries flourished that had at 
one time been under the direction of Ansegisus, he 
put him at the head of the monastery of Luxeuil in 
the year 817. This monastery was founded by 
St. Columban as early as 590 and, during the seventh 
and the first half of the eighth century, was the most 
renowned monastery and school of Christendom. 
Of late, however, its discipline had grown lax. 
Having restored this monastery to its former splen- 
dour, he was in 823, after the death of Abbot Einhard, 
transferred as abbot to the monastery of Fontanelle, 
where he had spent the early days of his monastic 
life. He immediately applied himself with vigour 
to restore monastic fervour by pious exhortations 
and, most of all, by his own edifying example. 
Some learned and saintly monks whom he invited 
from Luxeuil to Fontanelle assisted him in his great 
work of reform. Hand in hand with a reform of 
discipline came a love for learning. The library was 
enricned with valuable books, such as the Bible, 
some works of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, 
St. Gregory the Great, St. Bede, etc. The most 
learned of the monks were put to writing original 
works, while the others occupied themselves with 
transcribing valuable old books and manuscripts. 
In a short time the library of Fontanelle became one 
of the largest in Europe and acquired great renown 
for accuracy of transcribing andf beauty of writing. 
A dormitory, a refectory, a chapter-house, a library, 
and other new structures were erected *at Fontanelle 
by St. Ansegisus. On account of his great learning 
and prudence he was often sent as Wate to distant 
countries by Louis le D^bonnaire. The many and 
costly presents which he received as legate from 
foreign princes he distributed among various monas- 
teries. While Abbot of Fontanelle he wrote a 
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“Constitutio pro monaclxis de victu et vestitu' , in 
which he determines exactly how much food, what 
articles of dress, etc., the monks were to receive from 
the different landed properties of the monastery. 
The work which made the name of Ansegisus re- 
nowned for all times is his collection of the laws and 
decrees made by the Emperor Charlemagne and his 
son Louis le D^bonnaire. These laws and decrees, 
being divided into articles or chapters, are generally 
called Capitulars Ansegisus was the first to col- 
lect all these ‘^Capitulars’' into the four books en- 
titled “Quatuor Libri Capitularium Regum Franco- 
rum”. The first and the second book contained all 
“Capitulars” relating to church affairs, while the 
third and the fourth books had all the “Capitulars’ 
relating to state affairs. It was completed in the 
year 827. Shortly afterwards it was approved by the 
Church in France, Germany, and Italy, and remained 
for a long time the official book on civil and canon 
law. Shortly before his death Ansegisus was at- 
tacked by paralysis which ended his holy and useful 
life oh 20 July, 833 or 834. His earthly remains lie 
buried in the Abbey of Fontanelle, where his feast 
is celebrated on 20 July, the day of his death. 

Lecftner, Martyrologium des Benediktiner Ordens (Augs- 
burg, 1855); Stabler, Beiligen Lexikon (Augsburg, 1858), 1, 
234: Qeata dbhat Fonianell. m D'Achery, Spidleg., 1st ed., 11, 
orro’ Tfoat /’S/*rirk+.ftrAsV IT. 293 800.: 


ZiEGELBAtJER, i , 

CcLpiiularia were first edited by Baltjze (Pans, 167^88); 
for a new and critical edition see Boretius, in Mon. Oerm. 
Bui (Leges, Sect. 11), Cavitularia regum Francorum (Han- 
over, 1883, 1890, 18975, I-H; the second volume is by Borb- 
i-ius AND Krause. The Pertz edition (op. cit., Jjeges, I, 
256 sqq.) is found in P. L., XOVII, 489 sqq.; Schmid m 
Kvrch^ex. , _ _ 

Michael Ott. 

Anselm, Nicholas. See Ascblin. 

Anselm, Saint, Archbishop of Canterbury, Doctor 
of the Church, b. at Aosta, a Burgundian town on the 
confines of Lombardy, 1033-34; d. 21 April, 1109. 
His father, Gundulf , was a Lombard who had become 
a citizen of Aosta, and his mother, Ermenberga, came 
of an old Burgundian family. Like many other 
saints, Anselm learnt the first lessons of piety from 
his mother, and at a very early age he was fired with 
the love of learning. In after life he still cherished 
the memories of childhood, and his biographer, 
Eadmer, has preserved some incidents which he had 
learnt from the saint's own lips. The child had 
heard his mother speak of God, Who dwelt on high, 
ruling all things. Living in the mountains, he thought 
that Heaven must be on their lofty summits. “And 
while he often revolved these matters in his mind, 
it chanced that one night he saw in a vision that he 
must go up to the summit of the mountain and has- 
ten to the court of God, the great King, But before 
he began to ascend the mountain, he saw in the plain 
through which he had passed to its foot, women, who 
were the King’s handmaidens, reaping the corn: but 
they were doing this very negligently and slothtully. 
Then, grieving for their sloth, and reouking them, he 
bethought him that he would accuse them before 
their Lord and King. Thereafter, having climbed 
the mountain he entered the royal court. There he 
found the King with only his cupbearer. For it 
seemed that, as it was now Autumn, the King had 
sent his household to gather the harvest. As the 
boy entered he was called by the Master, and drawing 
nigh he sat at his feet. Then with cheery kindliness 
he was asked who and whence he was and what he 
was seeking. To these questions he made answer as 
well as he knew. Then at the Master’s command 
some moist white bread was brought him by the cup- 
bearer and he feasted thereon in nis presence, where- 
fore when morning came and he brought to mind the 
things he had seen, as a simple and innocent child he 
believed that he had truly been fed in heaven with 


the bread of the Lord, and this he publicly affirmed 
in the presence of others”. (Eadmer, Life of St, 
Anselm, I, i.) Eadmer adds that the boy was beloved 
by all and made rapid progress in learning. Before 
he was fifteen he sought admission to a monastery. 
But the abbot, fearing the father's displeasure, re- 
fused him. The boy then made a strange prayer. 
He asked for an illness, thinking this would move 
the monks to yield to his wishes. The illness came, 
but his admission to the monastery was still denied 
him. None the less he determined to gain his end 
at some future date. But ere long he was drawn 
away by the pleasures of youth and lost his first ardour 
and his love of learning. His love for Ixis mother in 
some measure restrained him. But on her death it 
seemed that his anchor was lost, and he was at the 
mercy of the waves. 

' At this time his father treated him with great 
harshness; so much so that he resolved to leave his 
home. Taking a single companion, he set out on 
foot to cross Mont Cenis. At one time he was faint- 
ing with hunger and was fain to refresh his strength 
with snow, when the servant found that some broad 
was still left in the baggage, and Anselm regained 
strength and continued tlie journey. After piussing 
nearly three years in Burgundy and France, he came 
into Normandy and tarried for a while at Avranches 
before finding his home at the Abbey of Bee, then 
made illustrious by Lanfranc's learning, Anselm 

E rofited so well by the lessons of this master that he 
ecame his most familiar disciple and shared in tlie 
work of teaching. After spending some time in this 
labour, he began to think that lus toil would have 
more merit if he took the monastic habit. But at 
first he felt some reluctance to enter the Abbey of Bee, 
where he would be overshadowed by Lanfranc. 
After a time, however, he saw that it would profit 
him to remain where he would be surpassed by others. 
His father was now dead, having ended liis days in 
the monastic habit, and Anselm had some thought of 
living on his patrimony and relieving the needy. 
The life of a hermit also presented itself to him m a 
third alternative. Anxious to act with prudence, 
he first asked the advice of Lanfranc, who referred 
the matter to the Archbishop of Rouen, This prel- 
ate decided in favour of the monastic life, and 
Anselm became a monk in the Abbey of Bee. This 
was in 1060. His life os a simple monk histed for 
three years, for in 1003 Lanfranc was ap|K)inted 
Abbot of Caen, and Anselm was elected to succeed him 
as Prior. There is some doubt cw to the date of this 
appointment. But Canon l^or^e i)ointe out that 
Anselm, writing at the time of his election as Arch- 
bishop (1093), sayB that he had then lived thirty- 
three years in the monastic habit, three years as a 
monk without preferment, fifteen as prior, and fif- 
teen as abbot (Letters of Anselm, III, vii). This 
is confirmed by an entry in the chronicle of the Abbey 
of Bee, which was compiled not later than 113f). 
Here it is recorded that Anselm died in 1109, in the 
forty-ninth year of his monastic life and the Boventy- 
sixth of his age, having been three years a simple 
monkj fifteen, prior: fifteen, abl>ot; and sixteen, 
archbishop (Por6e, Histoire de Pabbaye de Bee, 
III, 173). At first his promotion to the office va- 
cated by Lanfranc gave offence to some of the other 
monks who considered they had a bettor claim than 
the young stranger. But Anselm overcame their 
opposition by gentleness, and ere long had won their 
affection and obedience. To the duties of prior he 
added those of teacher. It mm likewise during this 
period that he composed some of his philosophical 
and theological works, notably, the “Monologium” 
and the “ Proslogium”, Besiefes giving good counsel 
to the monks under his care, he found time to com- 
fort others by his letters. Remembering his attrac- 
tion for the solitude of a hermitage we can liardly 
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wonder that he felt oppressed by this busy life and 
longed to lay aside his office and give himself up to 
the delights of contemplation. But the Archbishop 
of Rouen bade him retain his office and prepare for 
yet greater burdens. 

This advice was prophetic, for in 1078, on the 
death of Herluin, founder and first Abbot of Bee, 
Anselm was elected to succeed him. It was with 
difficulty that the monks overcame his reluctance to 
accept the office. His biographer, Eadmer, gives us 
a picture of a strange scene. The Abbot-elect fell 
prostrate before the brethren and with tears be- 
sought them not to lay this burden on him, while 
they prostrated themselves and earnestly begged 
him to accept the office. His election at once brought 
Anselm into relations with England, where the Nor- 
man abbey had several possessions. In the first 
year of his office, he visited Canterbury where he was 
welcomed by Lanfranc. ^^The converse of Lanfranc 
and Anselm”, says Professor Freeman, “sets before 
us a remarkable and memorable pair. The lawyer, 
the secular scholar, mot tlie divine and the philos- 
opher; the ecclesiastical statesman stood face to face 
with the saint. The wisdom, conscientious no doubt 
but still hard and worldly, which could guide churches 
and kingdoms in troublous times was met by the 
boundless love which took in all Cod^s creatures of 
whatever race or species” (History of the Norman 
Conquest, IV, 442). It is interesting to note that 
one of the matters discussed on this occasion related 
to a Saxon archbishop, Elphage (iElfheahJ, who had 
been put to death by the Danes for refusing to pay 
a ransom which would impoverish his people. Lan- 
franc doubted his claim to the honours or a martyr 
since he did not die for the B'aith. But Anselm 
solved the difficulty by saying that ho who died for 
this lesser reason would much more be ready to die 
for the Faith. Moreover, Christ is truth and justice, 
and he who dies for truth and justice die.s for Christ. 
It was on this occasion that Anselm first met Eadmer, 
then a, young monk of Canterbury. At the same 
time the saint,, who in his childhood was loved by all 
who knew him, and who, as Prior of Beo, had won 
the affection of those who resisted his authority, was 
already gaining the hearts of Englishmen. His fame 
had spread far and wide, and many of the great men 
of the age prized his friendship and sought his counsel. 
Among these was William the Conciuoror, who de- 
sired that Anselm might come to give him consolation 
on his death-bod. 

When Lanfranc died, William Rufus kept the See 
of Canterbury vacant for four years, seized its reve- 
nues, and kept the Church in England in a state of 
anarchy. To many the Abbot of Bee seemed to be 
the man best fitteef for the archbishopric. The gen- 
eral desire was so evident that Anselm felt a rduc- 
tance to visit England lest it should appear that he 
was seeking the office. At let^th, however, he 
yielded to the entreaty of liugh, Earl of Chester and 
came to England in 1092. Arriving in Canterbury 
on the eve of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, he 
was hailed by the people as their future archbishop; 
but he hastened away and would in no wise consent 
to remain for the festival. At a private interview 
with the King, who received him kindly, he spoke 
freely on the evils by which the land was made deso- 
late. Anselm's own affairs kept him in England for 
some months, but when he wished to return to Bee 
the King objected. Meanwhile the people made no 
secret of their desires. With the King’s permission, 
prayers were offered in all the churches that God 
would move the King to deliver the Church of Cant6i>- 
bury by the appointment of a pastor, and at the 
request of the bishops Anselm drew up the form of 
prayer. The King fell ill early in the new year (1093), 
and on his sick-bed he was moved to repentance. 
The prelates and barons urged on him the necessity 
I.— 35 


of electing an archbishop. Yielding to the manifest 
desire of all he named Anselm, and all joyfully con- 
curred in the election. Anselm, however, firmly 
refused the honour, whereupon another scene took 
place still more strange than that which occurred 
when he was elected abbot. He was dragged by 
force to the King’s bedside, and a pastoral staff was 
thrust into his closed hand; he was borne thence to 
the altar where the “Te Deum” was sung. There 
is no reason to suspect the sincerity of this resistance. 
Naturally drawn to contemplation, Anselm could 
have little liking for such an office even in a period 
of peace; still less could he desire it in those stormy 
days. He knew full well what awaited him. The 
King's repentance passed away with his sickness, 
and Anselm soon saw signs of trouble. His first 
offence was his refusal to consent to the alienation of 
Church lands which the King had granted to his 
followers. Another difficulty arose from the King’s 
need of money. Although his see was impoverished 
by the royal rapacity, the Archbishop was expected 
to make his majesty a free gift; and when he offered 
five hundred marks they were scornfully refused as 
insufficient. As if these trials were not enough, 
Anselm had to bear the reproaches of some of the 
monks of Bee who were loath to lose him; in his letters 
he is at pains to show that he did not desire the office. 
He finally was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, 
4 December, 1093. It now remained for him to go 
to Rome to obtain the pallium. But here was a 
fresh occasion of trouble. The Antipope Clement 
was disputing the authority of Urban II, who had 
been recognized by France and Normandy. It does 
not appear that the English King was a partisan of 
the Antipope, but he wished to strengthen his own 
position by assertii^ his right to decide between the 
rival claimants. Hence, when Anselm asked leave 
to go to the Pope, the King said that no one in Eng- 
land should acknowledge either Pope till he, the King, 
had decided the matter. The Arenbishop insisted on 
going to Pope Urban, whose authority he had already 
acknowledged, and, as he had told the King, this 
was one of the conditions on which alone he would 
accept the archbishopric. This grave question was 
referred to a council of the realm held at Rockingham 
in March, 1095. Here Anselm boldly asserted the 
authority of Urban. His speech is a memorable 
testimony to the doctrine of papal supremacy. It 
is significant that not one of the bishops could call 
it in cjuestion (Eadmer, Historia Novorum, lib. I). 
Regarding Anselm's belief on this point we may cite 
the frank words of Dean Hook: “Anselm was simply 
a papist; He believed that St. Peter was the Prince 
of the Apostles; that as such he was the source of all 
ecclesiastical authority and power; that the pope was 
his successor; and that consequently, to the pope was 
due, from the bishops and metropolitans as well as 
from the rest of mankind, the obedience which a 
spiritual suzerain has the right to expect from his 
vassals” [Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
(London, 1860-75), II, 183]. 

William now sent envoys to Rome to get the pal- 
lium. They found Urban in possession and recog- 
nized him, Walter, Bishop of Albano, came back 
with them as legate bearing the pallium. The King 
publicly acknowledged the authority of Urban, and 
at first endeavoured to get Anselm deposed by the 
legate. Eventually a reconciliation was occasioned 
by the royal difficulties in Wales and in the north. 
The King and the Archbishop met in peace. Anselm 
would not take the pallium from the King’s hand; 
but in a solemn service at Canterbury, on 10 June, 
1095, it was laid on the altar by the legate, whence 
Anselm took it. Fresh trouble arose in 1097. On 
returning from his ineffectual Welsh campaign 
William brought a charge against the Archbishop 
in regard to the contingent he had furnished and 
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required him to meet this charge in the King’s court. 
Anselm declined and asked leave _ to go to Rome. 
This was refused, but after a meeting at Winchester 
Anselm was told to be ready to sail in ten days. On 
parting with the King,^ the Archbishop gave him 
his blessing, which William received with bowed 
head. At St. Omer’s Anselm confirmed a multitude 
of persons. Christmas was spent at Cluny, and the 
rest of the winter at Lyons. In the spring he resumed 
his journey and crossed Mont Cenis with two com- 
panions, all travelling as simple monks. At the 
monasteries on their way they were frec^ently asked 
for news of Anselm. On his arrival in Rome he was 
treated with great honour by the Pope. His case 
was considered and laid before the council, but noth- 
ing could be done beyond sending a letter of remon- 
strance to William. During his stay in Italy Anselm 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Abbot of Telese, and 
passed the summer in a mountain village belonging 
to this monastery. Here he finished his work, “Cur 
Deus Homo”, which he had begun in England, In 
October, 1098, Urban held a council at Bari to deal 
with the difficulties raised by the Greeks in regard 
to the procession of the Holy Ghost. Here Anselm 
was called by the Pope to a place of honour and bid- 
den to take the chief part in the discussion._ His 
arguments were afterwards committed to writing in 
his treatise on this subject. His own case was also 
brought before this council, which would have ex- 
communicated William but for Anselm’s intercession. 
Both he and his companions now desired to return 
to Ijyons, but were bidden to await the action of 
another council to be held in the Lateran at Easter, 
Here Anselm heard the canons passed against 
Investitures, and the decree ^ of excommunication 
against the offenders. Tliis incident had a deep 
influence on his career in England. 

While still staying in the neighbourhood of Lyons, 
Anselm heard of the tragic death of William. Soon 
messages from the new king and chief men of the 
land summoned him to England. Landing at Dover, 
he hastened to King Henry at Salisbury. He was 
kindly received, but the question of Investitures 
was at once raised in an acute form. Henry re- 
quired the Archbishop himself to receive a fresh 
investiture. Anselm alleged the decrees of the recent 
Roman council and declared that he had no choice 
in the matter. The difficulty was postponed, as the 
King decided to send to Rome to ask for a special 
exemption. Meanwhile, Anselm was able to render 
the King two si^al services. He helped to remove 
the obstacle in trie way of his marriage with Edith, 
the heiress of the Saxon kings. The daughter of 
St. Margaret had sought shelter in a convent, where 
she had worn the veu, but had taken no vows. It 
was thought by some that this was a bar to marriage^ 
but Anselm had the case considered in a council at 
Lambeth, where the royal maiden’s liberty was fully 
established, and the Archbishop himself gave his 
blessing to the marriage. Moreover, when Robert 
landed at Portsmouth and many of the Norman 
nobles were wavering in their allegiance, it was An- 
selm who turned the tide in favour of Henry, In 
the meantime Pope Paschal had refused the King’s 
request for an exemption from the Lateran decrees, 
yet Henry persisted in his resolution to compel 
Anselm to accept investiture at his hands. The 
revolt of Robert de Bellesme put off the threatened 
rupture. To gain time the King sent another em- 
bassy to Rome. On its return, Anselm was once 
more required to receive investiture. The Pope’s 
letter was not made public, but it was reportea to 
be of the same tenor as his previous reply. The 
envoys now gave out that the Pope had orally con- 
sented to the King’s request, but could not say so in 
writing for fear of offending other sovereigns. 
Friends of Anselm who had been at Rome, disputed 


this assertion. In this crisis it was agreed to send 
to Rome again; meanwhile the King Avould continue 
to invest bishops and abbots, but Anselm should 
not be required to consecrate them. 

During this interval Anselm held a council at 
Westminster. Here stringent canons wm-c passed 
against the evils of the age. In spite of the com- 
promise about investiture, Anselm was required to 
consecrate bishops invested by the King, but he 
firmly refused, and it soon became evident tliat his 
firmness was taking effect. Bishops gave l)a,ck tlie 
staff they had received at the royal hands, or refused 
to be consecrated by another in defiance of Anselm. 
When the Pope’s answer arrived, repudiating tlie 
story of the envoys, the King asked Ans(dm to go 
to Rome himself. Though ho could not support 
the royal request he was willing to lay the facts be- 
fore the Pope. With this understanding he once 
more betook himself to Rome. The request was 
again refused, but Henry was not excommunicated. 
Understanding that Henry did not wish to receive 
him in England, Anselm interrupted his homeward 
journey at Lyons. In this city fie received a letter 
from the Pope informing him of the excommuni- 
cation of the counsellors who had advised the King 
to insist on investitures, but not decreeing anything 
about the King. Anselm resinned his journey, 
and on the way ho heard of the illness of Henry’s 
sister, Adela of Blois. Ho turned Jisido to visit her 
and on her recovery informed her tliat ho was re- 
turning to England to excommunicate her brother. 
She at once exerted herself to bring about a meeting 
between Anselm and Henry, in July, 3105. But 
though a reconciliation was effcctcil, and Anselm 
was urged to return to J^kigland, the claim to invest 
was not relinquished, and recourse liad again to 
be made to Romo. A papal letter authorizing 
Anselm to absolve from censures incurred by break- 
ing the laws against investitures healed past of- 
fences but made no provision for the future. At 
length, in a council held in London in 1107, the 
question found a solution. The King relimpiishetl 
the claim to invest bishops and abbots, while the 
Church allowed the prelates to ilo lioniage for their 
temporal possessions. Lingard and other writers 
consider tfiis a triurnpli for the King, saying that 
he had the substance and abandoiUHl a mere form. 
But it was for no mere form that this Ion#i; war liad 
been waged. The rite used in the investiture was 
the symbol of a real power chunuHl by the English 
kings, and now at last abandoned. The victory 
rested with the Archbishop, and as Hchwane says 
(Kirchenlexicon, s. v.l it prepared the way for 
the later solution of the satno controversy in Ger- 
many. Anselm wtis allowed to end his days in 
eace. In the two years that rernainotl he continued 
is pastoral labours and cornposcKl the last of his 
writings. Eadmer, the faithful chronicler of these 
contentions, mves a pleasing picture of his peaceful 
death. The dream of his childhood was come true: 
he was to climb the mountain and taste the bread 
of Heaven. 

His active work as a pastor and stalwart cham- 
pion of the Church makes Anmdm one of the chief 
figures in religious history. The sweet influence of 
his spiritual teaching was felt far and wide, and Its 
fruits were seen in many lands. His stand for the 
freedom of the Church in a crisis of medieval history 
had far-reaching effects long after Ids own time. 
As a writer ana a thinker he may claim yet higher 
rank, and his influence on the course of philosophy 
and Catholic theology was even deeper and more 
enduring. If he stands on the one hand with Greg- 
ory VIX, and Innocent III, and Thomas Becket, 
on the other he may claim a place beside Athanasius, 
Augustine, and Thomas Aqumas. His merits in the 
field of theology have received official recognition; 
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he has been declared a Doctor of the Church by- 
Clement XI, 1720, and in the office read on his feast 
day (21 April) it is said that his works are a pattern 
for all theologians. Yet it may be doubted whether 
his position is generally appreciated by students of 
divinity. In some degree his work has been hidden 
by the fabric reared on his foundations. His books 
were not adopted, like those of Peter Lombard and 
St. Thomas, as the usual text of commentators and 
lecturers in theology, nor was he constantly cited 
as an authority, like St. Augustine. This was nat- 
ural enough, since in the next century new methods 
came in with the rise of the Arabic and Aristotelean 
philosophy; the ''Books of Sentences’^ were in some 
ways more fit for regular theological reading; Anselm 
was yet too near to have the venerable authority of 
the early Fathers. For these reasons it may be 
said that his writings were not properly appreciated 
till time had brought in other changes in the 
schools, and men were led to study the history of 
theology. But though his works are not cast in the 
systematic form of the “ Summa” of St. Thomas, they 
cover the whole field of Catholic doctrine. There 
are few paps of our theology that have not been 
illustrated by the labours of Anselm. His treatise 
on the procession of the Holy Spirit has helped to 
guide scholastic speculations on the Trinity, his 
"Cur Deus Homo^ throws a flood of light on the 
theology of the Atonement, and one of his works 
anticipates much of the later controversies on Free 
Will and Predestination. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a Spanish Benedictine, Cardinal d^Aguirre, 
made the writings of Anselm the groundwork of a 
course of theology, ''S. Anselrni Theologia’’ (Sala- 
manca, 1678-81). Unfortunately the work never 
got beyond the first three folio volumes, containing 
the commentaries on the “Monolomum”. In re- 
cent years Dom Anselm Oesdnyi, O.S.B. has accom- 
plished the task on a more modest scale in a little 
Latin volume on the theology of St. Anselm, “De 
Theologia S. Anselrni” (Brttnn, 1884). 

Besides being one of the fathers of scholastic the- 
ology, Anselm fills an important place in tho his- 
tory of philosophic speculation. Coming in the first 
phase of the controversy on Universal, ho had to 
meet the extreme Nominalism of Roscelin; partly 
from this fact, partly from his native Platonism, 
his Realism took what may bo considered a somewhat 
extreme form. It was too soon to find the golden 
mean of moderate Realism, accepted by later phi- 
losophers. His position was a stap in the process, 
and it is significant that one of his biographers, John 
of Salisbury, was among the first to find tho true 
solution (StSckl, History of Mediseval Philosophy, 
I, 425). 

Anselm’s chief achievement in philosophy was 
the ontological argument for tho existence of God 
put forth m his ''Proslogium”. Starting from the 
notion that God is " that than which nothing greater 
can be thought”, he argues that what exists in 
reality is greater tnan that which is only in the mind; 
wherefore, since "God is that than which nothing 
greater can be thought”, He exists in reality. The 
validity of the argument was disputed at the outset 
by a monk named Gaunilo, who wrote a criticism 
on it to which Anselm replied. Eadmer tells a 
curious story about St. Anselm’s anxiety while he 
was trying to work out this argument. He could 
think of nothing else for days together. And when 
at last he saw it clearly, he was nlled with joy, and 
made haste to commit it to writing. The wa±en 
tablets were given in charge to one of the monks, 
but when they were wanted they were missing. An- 
selm managea to recall the argument; it was written 
on fresh t^lets and given into safer keeping. But 
when it was wanted it was found that the wax was 
broken to pieces. Anselm with some difficulty put 


the fragments together and had the whole copied 
on parchment for greater security. The story 
sounds like an allegory of the fate which awaited 
this^ famous argument, which was lost and found 
again, pulled to pieces and restored in the course 
of controversy. Rejected by St. Thomas and his 
followers, it was revived in another form by Des- 
cartes. After being assailed by Kant, it was de- 
fended by Hegel, for whom it had a peculiar fascina- 
tion; he recurs to it in many parts of his writings. 
In one place he says that it is generally used by later 
philosophers, "yet always along with the other 
proofs, although it alone is the true one” (German 
Works, XII, 547). Assailants of this argument 
should remember that all minds are not cast in one 
mould, and it is easy to understand how some can 
feel the force of arguments that are not felt by 
others. But if this proof were indeed, as some 
consider it, an absurd fallacy, how could it appeal 
to such minds as those of Anselm, Descartes, and 
Hegel? It may be well to add that the argument 
was not rejected by all the great Schoolmen, It 
was accepted by Alexander of Hales (Summa, Pt. 
I, Q. iii, memb. 1, 2), and supported by Scotus. 
(In I, Dist. ii, Q. ii.) In modern times it is accepted 
by MShler, who quotes Hegel’s defence with ap- 
proval. 

It is not often that a Catholic saint wins the ad- 
miration of German philosophers and English 
historians. But Anselm has this singular distinction. 
Hegel’s appreciation of his mental powers may be 
matched by Freeman’s warm words of praise for the 
great Archbishop of Canterbury. "Stranger as he 
was, he has won his place among the noblest worthies 
of our island. It was something to be the model 
of all ecclesiastical perfection; it was something to 
be the creator of the theology of Christendom; but 
it was something higher still to be the very embodi- 
ment of righteousness and mercy, to be handed down 
in the annals of humanity as the man who saved the 
hunted hare and stood up for the holiness of .®1- 
fheah” (Histoiy of the Norman Conquest, IV, 444), 

Collections of the works of St. Anselm were issued 
soon after the invention of printing. Oesdnyi men- 
tions nine earlier than the sixteenth century. The 
first attempt at a critical edition was that of Th. 
Raynaud, S.J. (Lyons, 1630), which rejects many- 
curious works, e. g. the Commentaries on St. Paul. 
The best editions are those of Dom Gerberon, O.S.B, 
(Paris, 1675, 1721; Venice 1744; Migne, 1845). Most 
of the more important works Ixave also been issued 
separately: thus the " Monologium ” is included in 
Hurter’s "Opuscula SS. Patmm” and published 
with the "Proslogium” by Haas (Ttibingen). 
There are numerous separate editions of the "Cur 
Deus Homo” and of Anselm’s "Prayers and Medi- 
tations”; these last were done into English by 
Archbishop Laud (1638), and there are French and 
German versions of the "Meditations” and the 
"Monologium”. "Cur Deus Homo” has also been 
translated into English and German; see also the 
translations by Deane (Chicago, 1903). For An- 
selm’s views on education, see Beg, Abbey of. 

The chief sources for Anselm’s life are his o-wn letters and 
the two biographical works of hia friend, disciple, and secretary, 
Eadmer, monk of Canterbury, and Bishop-elect of St. Andrews. 
Eadmbr's HUtoria Novorwn may be called the “Life^ and 
Times of St. Ansdm"; his Vita S, Anselmi gives the inner 
life of the Saint. The first, published in 1623 with notes by 
John Sbldbn, is included in Gerberon ’s and Migne’s editions 
of the works of St. Anselm. The second work of Eadmer has 
been many times reprinted; an edition was publish^ by Nutt 
(London, 1886), together with Cur Deus Homo. Boffi have 
been edited in the Bolls Series by Martin Rule. Besides, 
there is a brief account of the miracles of St. Anselm whmh is 
^80 ascribed to Eadmer, but its authorship is doubtful. Perb 
Raoby, in hia valuable French monograph on Eadmer, has 
vindicated the veracity of the medieval chronicler, whose 
methods have much in common with those of the best modern 
biographers. Other early writers on Anselm, such as John of 
Salisbury, add some new details, but their account of the 
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Saint is largely drawn from Eadmer. See also Rule, Life and 
Times of St. Anselm (London, 1883); Ragey, Hxstoire de St. 
Anselme (Paris, 1890); Idem, ViedeSt. Anselme (Pans, 1877); 
Idem, St. Anselme Professeur (Paris, 1890). German lives by 
MoHLer, in Gesammeke Schmften (Ratisbon, 1839), Rymer, 
tr. (London, 1842), and Hasse (Leipzig, 1843), Turner, 
abr. tr. (London, 1850); French lives by Remusat 
(Paris, 1853); Charma (Caen, 1853), and Croset-Mouchet 
(Paris, 1859), Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
(London, 1860-75); Church in The British Cniic; Idem, 
Life of St. Anselm (London, 1873); Stephens in Diet. Nat. 
Bwff.; ScHWANE in Kirchenlex.; Bainvel, in Diet, de theol. 
cath. (1901), V, 1327-60; Allies and Raymond-Barker in 
Catholic WM, XXXVII (1883). 

W. H. Kent. 

Anselm, Saint, Abbot, Duke of Forum Julii, the 
modern Friuli, in the northeastern part of Italy. 
Wishing to serve God in a monastery, he left the 
world, and in 750 built a monasteiy at Fanano, a 
place given to him by Aistulph, King of the Lom- 
bards, who had married Anselm’s sister Gisaltruda. 
Two years later he built the monastery of Nonantula, 
a short distance northeast of Modena. He then 
went to Kome where Stephen III invested him 
with the habit of St. Benedict and appointed him 
Abbot of Nonantula. Being very charitable, Anselm 
founded many hospices where the poor and the 
feeble were sheltered and cared for by monks. 
Desiderius, who had succeeded Aistulph as King of 
the Lombards (756-774) banished Anselm from 
Nonantula. The seven years of his exile the latter 
spent at Monte Cassino, but returned to Nonantula 
after the capture of Desiderius by Charlemagne. 
Having been abbot for fifty years, Anselm died at 
Nonantula in 305, and the town of that name still 
honours him as patron. 

Lechner, Martyr ologivm des Benedikiiner-Ordens (Augs- 
burg, 1855); Stadler, HeiligenrLexikon (Augsburg, 1858), I, 
235, Acta SS,t 1 March, 263, 891. 

Michael Ott. 

Anselm of Laon (Anselmus Laudinensis), d. 
16 July, 1117, one of the famous theologians of the 
Middle Ages, known from his learning as Doctor 
Scholasticus. He was educated at the abbey of Bee, 
under St. Anselm of Canterbury, who made him ac- 
quainted with the new scholastic theology. From 
1076 he taught for a while with much distinction 
at Paris, and co-operated with William of Cham- 
peaux in establishing the university there. He re- 
turned to Laon about the end of the eleventh century 
and set up a theological school which became so 
famous that Abelard, then thirty years of age, who 
was teaching philosophy at Paris, removed to Laon 
in order to study theology under him. Anselm’s 
chief work is his ^'Glossa interlinearis”, a com- 
mentary on the whole Vulgate (Antwerp, 1634), one of 
the two chief exegetical works of the Middle Ages, 
the other being the “Glossa ordinaria” of Walafrid 
Strabo. His known writings are found in Migne, 
P. L., CLXII, 1187-1660. 

Hepele in Kirchenlex., s. v.; LeeJ:vre (Evreux, 1904); JBisL 
liti. de France, X, 170. 

Anselm of Liege, a Belgian chronicler of the 
eleventh century, h. 1008; d. about 1056. He was 
educated at the famous episcopal school of Li5ge, 
and became canon and dean of the cathedral, where 
he enjoyed the friendship of the bishop, Wazo. His 
chronicle, regarded as one of the best of the period, 
both for literary merit and for historical vsdue, is 
known as the “Gesta Episcoporum Tungrensium, 
Trajectensiiim, et Leodiensium and is a continua- 
tion of the earlier work of Heriger, abbot of Lobbes 
(d. 1007) which dealt with the first twenty-seven 
bishops, from St. Maternus (90) to Eemaclus (680). 
Anselm’s work, written at the request of his god- 
mother, the countess Ida, Abbess of St. Cecilia at 
Cologne, added the lives of twenty-five more bishops, 
down to Wazo, of whom he gave a very full and par- 
ticular account. ^ The latest edition of the “Gesta" 
is to be found in the “Monumenta Germanise His- 


torica: Scriptores”, VII, 161-234; also ibid., XIV, 
107-120 (1883). Anselm’s style is clear, and his 
zeal for church-reform is equalled by his critical 
intelligence. 

Scherer in Kirchenlex., I, s. v.; Wattenbacu, 5th ed. II, 145. 

Francis W. Grey. 

Anselm of Lucca, The Elder. See Alexander 
II, Pope. 

Anselm of Lucca, the Younger, Saint, b. at 
Mantua c. 1036; d. in the same city, 18 March, 1086. 
He was nephew of Anselm of Lucca, tho Elder, who 
ascended the Papal throne as Alexander II in 1061. 
In the year 1071 Alexander II designated AnMolm as 
Bishop of Lucca and sent him to Germany to take 
investiture from Henry IV. Anselm went to Ger- 
many, but was loath to receive the insignia of spiritiial 
power from a temporal ruler and returned without 
investiture. In 1073 Gregory VII, successor of 
Alexander II, also appointed Anselm Bishop of 
Lucca, but advised him not to accept his ring and 
crosier from Henry IV. For some reason, Ariisolm 
accepted investiture from Henry, but soon felt such 
remorse that he resigned his bishopric and entered 
the Order of St. Benedict at Padilirone, a monastery 
of the Cluniac Reform, situated near Mantua. Grt'g- 
ory VII ordered him to return to his (ipiscopal see 
at Lucca. Anselm returned reluctantly, but con- 
tinued to lead the life of a monk until his deatli. 
Inspired, like Gregory VII, with a holy zeal to reform 
the clergy, he wished to impose stricter discipline 
upon the canons of his cathedral. Most of the canons 
refused to submit to Anselm’s regulations, and in 
1081 he was expelled from Lucca with tho help of 
the Emperor and his antipope, Guibert. Anselm 
now retired to the castle of tho (kiuntess Matilda of. 
Tuscany, whose spiritual adviser ho was, Homo time 
later he was made Papal Legato of Lombardy with 
instructions to rule over all the dioceses which, 
during the conflict between ix)po and emperor, 
had been left without bisliops. Anselm was wtjll 
versed in the Scriptures and wrote some exegetical 
and ascetical works. In hi!? work Gonira ( luibertum 
et sequacos ejus” he shows tho unlawfulness of lay- 
investiture and defends Gregory against tho Antipope 
Guibert. He also made a collection of canons 
which afterwards wore incorporated into the well- 
known Decretum of Oratian. Mantua, the city 
of his birth and death, honours him as its patron. 

R/lNBEck, a Benedictine Calendar (Lomlon, 189(0; Mon- 
TALKMBERT, L«s vtoines d'occuimt (^I*»riw, 1882), YI, 473 wm.; 
Guerin, Lea petita BoUaruliatea (PEriK), III, 498; Lechnkr, 
Martyr oloyium dea Benediktimr-Drdem (AunfHlmric, 1855). 

Michael Oit. 

Anselme, Antoine, a celobratod French preacher, 
b. at I’Isle-Jourdain in tho Comt^ d'Annaginu;, 
13 January, 1652; d. at 8aiut-Bover, 8 August, 1737. 
His father was a distinguished surgeon, Anselme 
studied at Toulouse and became a priest. As a 
child he was called the ‘Hjittle Prophet'’, because 
he would repeat with appropriate go«tur(» sermons 
which he had heard only once. Tho sobriciuet clung 
to him up to hia death. After his ordination he 
preached m Toulouse, and tho Marquis do Montospan 
was so delighted with his oloquonco that ho made 
him instructor to his son, tho Marquis d’ Ant in, and 
brought him to Paris. P5ro Ansolme’s oloquoni ser- 
mons there soon procured liirn such repute as a 
sacred orator that parishes wishing to secure him 
had to do so two or throe years m advance. In 
1681 the French Academy chose him to deliver 
before it the panegyric on 8t. Jamub. Two years 
later (1683) he preached at Court. Mme.de Sdvign6 
in om of her letters (8 April, 1689) speaks in wann 
praise of his intelligence, eloquence, charm, and 
devotion. He became a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions in 1710, He died at the age of 
eighty-five, in the Abbey of l^int-Sever which 
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Louis XIV had given him in 1699. Father An- 
selme’s writings are some odes printed in the ^'Re^ 
oueil de hAcadtoie des Jeux Floraux de Toulouse”; 
^'Panegyrics of Saints and Funeral Orations at Paris 
in 1718” (3 vols. 8vo., with his portrait); '' Sermons 
for Advent, Lent, and Various Occasions” (Paris, 
1731, 4 vols. 8vo. and 6 vols. 12mo.); divers dis- 
sertations inserted in the ''M^moires de PAcad^mie 
des Inscriptions” from 1724 to 1729. 

La Grande Encyc,, III, 128. JOHN J. BeckET. 

Anslo, Rbyer, Dutch poet and convert, b. at 
Amsterdam in 1622; d. at Perugia in 1669, His 
parents were Mennonites. Pie was baptized on 
the 16th of November, 1646, and brought up a mem- 
ber of the same sect. He had already gained fame 
as a poet, and had been rewarded by his native city, 
with a laurel crown and a silver dish, for a poem m 
honour of the new town hall. A poem inscribed 
to Queen Christina of Sweden, a great patroness of 
letters, entitled ^^The Swedish Pallas^’, brought him 
a golden chain. In 1651, he was received into the 
Catholic Church, together with forty-three others, as 
is shown by MS. records of the Society of Jesus 
(Lit. anniiae Soc. Jes., in the Burgundian Library at 
Brussels, VI, No. 21818b 300, a"" 1651). He pro- 

ceeded to Rome, where he became secreta^ to 
Cardinal Capponi, and received from Pope Inno- 
cent X a gold medal for his poetical labours. In 
1655 he was presented to Queen Christina, to whom 
he dedicated now poems. His collected works were 
published in 1713, the finest being a tragedy, ''The 
Parisian Blood-Bridal” (De paryacho blood-brui- 
loff), dealing with thp Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

U'hijm m K^rckpnhx.; Id., in t)ie Dieische (Amster- 

dam): Id,, Spieod van N ederlandevhe Letterm (Louvain, 1877, 
11 , IH), 

Fkanow W. Grey. 

Anstey, Thomas Chishoi.m, lawyer and politician, 
son of one of the first settlors in Tasmania, b. in 
London, England, 1816: d. at Bombay, India, 12 
August, 1873. Educated at Wellington and the Uni- 
versity College, London, ho was called to tlie Bar in 
1839. One of the earliest converts of the Oxford 
movement, ho was shortly after appointed professor 
of law and jurisprudence at Prior Park College near 
Bath, and became an ardent champion of the rights 
and interests of the Catholics of England and Ireland. 
Joining O’Connell’s forces, ho resigned his professor- 
ship and devoted himself entirely to pofitics. In 
1847 ho was elected member of Parliament for 
Youghal, where ho was prominent in the opposition 
to Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy and advocated the 
repeal of the Irish and Scotem unions and the repeal 
of the currency laws. He retired from parliamentary 
life in 1852 and in 1854 was nominated Attorney- 
General of Hongkong, but in the course of the racii- 
cal reforms ho inaugurated he camo into collision 
with Sir John Bowring in 1858 and was suspended 
from office. Anstoy’s representations were brought 
to the attention of Parliament in 1859 but he was 
unable to obtain public redress, whereupon he re- 
tired to India and took up the practice of law at 
Bombay. His success was groat: ho filled a tem- 
porary vacancy on the bench in 1806, but again was 
compelled to resign his post on account of the oppo- 
sition excited by his vigorous denunciation of com- 
mercial abuses m the Bengal government. He then 
returned to England in 1866 and in a tract entitled 
"A Plea for the Unrepresented for the Restitution 
of the Franchise” he advocated universal suffrage 
as a panacea for the ills resulting from class legisla- 
tion. In 1867 he published an attack upon Dis- 
raeli’s Reform Act of that year. In 1868 ho re- 
turned to Bombay and resumed his practice and on 
his death was deeply lamented by the natives, whose 
causes he had always forwarded. He was accused of 
lack of moderation in his methods but never of lack 


of intelligence or honour in his purposes. Among 
his numerous pamphlets were: ‘‘A Guide to the Laws 
affecting Roman Catholics ” (1842), and "The Queen’s 
Suprernacy considered in its relation with the Roman 
Catholics in England” (1850). He also contributed 
many articles to the Dublin Magazine, just then 
started under the direction of Newman, O’Connell, 
and Henry Bagshawe. 

Tablet (London, 16 August, 1873); Weekly Register, ibid.: 
Hansard, Parliamentary Debates (1847-52). 

Thomas Walsh. 

Antediluvians (from Lat, anie= before, and 
diluvium = flood; people who lived before the Flood). 
In the Pentateuch, — Prom Adam to Noe the 
Bible enumerates ten patriarchs. A genealogical 
table of them is given (Gen., v). Their names, 
lifetime, and ago at which they begot their successors 
are systematically stated. The modern theory of 
the composition of the Pentateuch assigns the chap- 
ter in which this table occurs to the documentary 
source commonly called the "Priestly Code”, or 
by abbreviation, P. (See Pentateuch.) In the 
narrative of this code the table of the ten patriarchs 
is said by critics to have followed immediately after 
the Hexahemeron of chapter i. Tlie account of the 
Creation concluded or began, as they maintain, with 
the phrase: "These are the generations of the heavens 
and the earth” (Gen., ii, 4). The list of the patri- 
archs begins: "This is the book of the generations of 
Adam”. The thread of the same narrative is said 
to bo further continued in chapter vi, 9, by means of 
the same phrase: “ These are the generations of Noe”. 
The intervening chapters, critics hold, belong to an 
older account of the primeval time. Critics allege 
that among the names of the ten patriarchs there 
are six that occur also in the list of the descendants 
of Cain. The tabic of Cainites is given in chapter iv, 
ver. 17-18. The six names, supposed to be the same 
in both remsters, are Cain or Uainan, Henoch, Irad 
or Jared. Maviacl or Malaleel, Mathusacl or Mathusala, 
and Lamech. The different manner in which some 
of the names are spelled in the parallel list is held to 
be insignificant. As the table of Cainites in chap- 
ter iv is assumed by critics to bo from an older docu- 
ment than that of the Adamites in chapter v, the 
inference was obvious that the names ot the latter 
table were taken from the former. For this infer- 
ence critics find a support in the meaning of the 
names Adam, Enos, and Cain or Cainan. The namerf 
Adam and Enos mean "man”; Cain or Cainan mear^ 
"the 0 X 10 begotten” or "the son obtained” cf. iv, 1. 
Thus wo would have the parallel Adam-Cain, Enos- 
Cainan, namely, man and his scion. 

The Number Ten. — In fixing upon the number 
ten as the number of patriarchs tlie author may have 
followed some ancient and perhaps widely spread, 
tradition. The list of the ten patriarchs with their 
abnormally long lifetime rosemolcs that of the first 
ten Babylonian kings as recorded by Borosus, Euse- 
bius, Chron. Arm.,1, i, t. XIX, col. 107--108. Ac- 
cording to Vigouroux, " Dictionnaire do la biblo”, 
the tradition of ton ancient ancestors is found also 
with other races; o. g. among the Hindus, with their 
ton Pitris or forefathers, comprising Brahma and 
the nine Bramadikas; among the ancient Germans 
and Scandinavians, with their belief in the ten an- 
cestors of Odin, etc. But it is equally possible that 
the number ten is simply due to a systematic method 
of computation. Thus the pre-historic age from 
Adam to Abraham was to comprehend twenty gop- 
erations, ten from Adam to Noe, and ten from Bern 
to Thare. A similar systematic arrai^mont we 
have in the genealogical table of Christ in Bt. Matthew 
containing three times fourteen generations. The 
following table contains the names of the patriarchs 
with their respective ages according to the Hebrew 
text, Septuagmt, and Samaritan Bible; also the 
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Tia.mfia of the reign of the ten Babylonian kings. _ The 
first column gives the age at which the patriarch 
begot his successor, the second the remainder of his 
years, the third the total number of his years. The 
list of Babylonian kings is taken from Vigouroux 
(Diet, de la bible): — 


the shortness of our lives at present an argument 
that neither the Patriarchs attained so long a dura- 
tion of life; for those ancients were beloved of God 
and made by God himself; and because their food 
was then fitter for the prolongation of life; and be- 
sides God afforded them a longer time of life on 



Hebrew 

Adam 

130 

800 

930 

Seth 

105 

807 

912 

Enos 

90 

815 

905 

Cainan 

70 

840 

910 

Malaleel 

65 

830 

895 

Jared 

162 

800 

962 

Henoch 

65 

300 

365 

Mathusala 

187 

782 

969 

Lamech 

182 

595 

777 

Noe 

500 



to the 




Flood 

100 


(950) 

Total 

1,656 




800 930 

807 912 

815 905 

840 910 

830 895 

785 847 

300 365 

653 1f20 

600 653 


Septdaoint 


230 700 930 

205 707 912 

190 715 905 

170 740 910 

165 730 895 

162 800 962 
165 200 365 

167 802 969 

188 565 753 


11,307 I 


Sares 

Years 

Civil Astron ’l 

10 

185 36,000 

3 

55.V 10,800 

13 

240^ 46,800 

12 

222 43,200 

18 

333 64,800 

10 

185 36, ()()() 

IS 

333 64,800 

10 

185 36,000 

8 

148 28,800 

18 

333 64,800 

120 

2,220 432,000 


OirALDKAN 

Kingh 

Aloriis 

Alaparus 

Almelon 

Anunenon 

Amegalarus 

Daunus 

l^ldnranchiiH 

Ainempsinus 

Of i art os 

Xisut.hruH 


A.S the table shows, the original text and its two account of their virtue, and the good use they inatle 
versions differ greatly in fixing the number of yea^s of it in astronomical and mmietnoal discoveries, 
from Adam to the Flood. In the Hebrew Bible the etc.'’ Furthermore in corroboration of the Biblical 
number is 1.656, in the Samaritan, 1,307; in the account ho names as witnesses the historiaus Munetho 
Septuagint, 2,242. On a closer examination it will the Egyptian, Berosus the Chaldean, Mochus, 
be found that the difference between the Hebrew Hestifeus, Hicronyrmis the higyptian, and others, 
text and the Septuagint is chiefly occasioned by the who all boro testimony to the longevity of primeval 
systematic addition of 100 years which the Septiia- man. Ant., I, III, 9. (2) The Metaphorical /?dcr- 

gint has made to the age of six patriarchs at the pretation.--ThQ names of the ten patriarchs signify 
birth of their successors. The Samaritan on the ten dynasties or tribes. Each tlymisty might have 
contrary has in the case of three patriarchs deducted comprised a succession of several ruh^rs, Idio ex- 
100 years. No reliable clue that we know of has as planation is ingenious. It may l>e doubtcil, however, 
yet been found for deciding which of the computa- whether this was the meaning of the narrator. By 
tions is the original. Presumption is on the side of naming the patriarchs ho seems to have nu^ant one 
the *one in the Hebrew text being the oldest text of individual. For ho states the ago at which the 
the three. On the other hand, the Samaritan has patriarch begot the son who was to succeed him. 
the advantage that the lifetime of the three patri- Others argue that the Hebrew word, Hhllnah, in flie 
archs Jared, Methusala, and Lamech has been list of the ten patriarchs signifies the duration not of 
shortened, so that there is a gradual decrease in the a year, but of a month. But in that (niso Eluos begot 
number of years of each patriarch from Adam to his successor when ho was eight years of age, and 
Noe. In the table of the ten Babylonian kings the Malaleel and Henoch begot theirs when they were 
length of their reign is calculated by means of sarcs. five. Others again, but without sufficient ground, 
Berosus counts 120 sares. The sare has an as- say that the year is to bo taken as a year of throe 
tronomical value of 3,600 years and a civil value of months from Adam unto Abraham, of eight months 
eighteen and one-half years (Vigouroux, Diet, de la unto Joseph, and only after him are wo to allow for 
bible). According to the first estimation of the it the natural duration. (3) 7'he Mythical InUrprcM’- 
sare, the total number of years for the ten kings tion . — We have already pointed out that according to 
would be 432,000, according to the second 2,220. the theory of the documentary composition of the 
The efforts made to bring the sares or 432,000 years Pentateuch, chapter v belong to tlie orimnal history 
of the Babylonian kings, into harmony with the named by the critics the '‘Mostly Code". If the 
1,656 years of the patriarchs (e. g. by equating seven genealogical dates recorded in that narrative are 
Hebrew days with five Chaldean years) have examined, a gradual and systematic shortening of 
yielded no satisfactory result. man's lifetime is distinctly noticeable. From Adam 

Longevity of the Patria.rchs. — Various theories to Noe the duration of man's life ranges from 500 
have been advanced for explaining the abnormally to 1,000 years. From Sem to Tharc it ranges 
long lifetime of the patriarchs. They may be from 200 to 600 (xi, 10-32). From Abmham to 
classified into three groups: (1) The Ldteral and His- Moses, from 100 to 200. Abraham lived 175 years; 
torical Interpretation . — Tne genealogical table is ao- Isaac, 180; Jacob, 147 (Gen.. xxxv, xxv, 7; xlvu, 28). ’ 
cepted as a record of the past and as possessing the After that the average human life is 70 or 80 years, 
ordinary certainty of history. The ten patriarchs “And the days of our years in them are three score 
are held actually to have lived the long life assigned and ten years. But if in the strong they be fourswre 
to them. The object which God intended by this years" (Ps., Ixxxix, 10). Critics, moreover, hold as 
extraordinary longevity is said to have been the in- we have seen, that according to the original structure 
crease of men on earth and the preservation of of the “Priestly Code” the genealogical table in 
ancient tradition. In answer to the objection that chapter v immediately followed the account of the 
the system_ of ^ the human body does not permit of Creation in chapter i. If so, the narrative of this 
so long a lifetime, it is ar^ed that a special provi- Code contained no mention of paradise, nor of man's 
dence of God had favoured the ancients with a pe- immortality, fall, and punishment. On the other 
culiar organization and constitution of body, and hand it may have been the opinion of the author of 
had provided for them a special kind of food and this Code that the smooth and even course of man's 
climate. Thus already Josephus: “Let no one make life, the result of his continued state of innocence^ 
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contributed to the possibility of his attaining a 
preternaturally old age. But when this primordial 
innocence was lost the duration of man’s life was 
shortened. Thus the longevity^ of tho^ patriarchs 
would agree with the notion of the })rimeval cetas 
avrea, a fabulous period of innocence and happiness. 

Delitzscii, Dillman, Commentaries on Genesis (Eamburfth, 
1897), and by HuMMEiiAUER (Pans, 1895); Sciianz, Das Alter 
des Menachengeschlechts 7iach der hetligcn Schnft, dcr Profange~ 
schichte uThd der Vorgeschichte, in Biolische Studien, 1, No. 2 
(Freiburg, 1895). 

C. VAN DEN BiESEN. 

Antegnati, Family of. See Organ. 

Ante-Nicene Fathers. See Fathers of the 
Church, The. 

Antependimn. See Altar, Altar-Frontal. 

Antequera. See Oaxaca. 

Anterus (Anteros), Saint, Pope, (21 November, 
235-3 January, 230). We know for certain only 
that he reigned some forty days, and that he was 
buried in the famous ''pa.pal crypt” of the ccmeteiy 
of St. Calixtus at Borne [Northcote and Brown- 
low, Roma Sotterranca , (London, 1879) I, 29()-3()0]. 
The ” Liber Ponthicalis ” (ed. Duchesne I, 147; cf. 
xcv-vi) says that he was martyred for having 
caused the Acts of the martyrs to bo collcc.t^^d by 
notaries and deposited in the arcdiivos of Rbman 
Church. This tradition seems old and !t*e8poc'tal)lo; 
nevertholess the best scholars maintain t-Tiat it is not 
sufficiently guaranteed by its solo vouchor, the 
“Libor Pontificalis ”, on a(;count, among other 
things, of the late date of that work’s <‘,ompilation. 
(See Papacy, Notaries.) The site of his sepulchre 
was discovered by Do Rossi in 1854, with some 
broken remnants of the Creek opit,aph engraved on 
the narrow oblong slab that closeci his tomb, an index 
at once of his origin and of the prevalence of Greek 
in the Roman Ciiurch up t.o that date. For the 
^‘Epistola Antori” attriliuted to him by Pseudo- 
Isidore see Hinschius, “ Docrot, l^seudo-Isidorianso ” 
(Leipzig, 1863), 156-160 and P. (5., X, 165-168. Cf. 
“Libor Pout”, (cd. Duehosno), L 147. 

Tillemont, Mlmoires (III), 278, C94j J)w Ilossi, Roma 
jSotterr., 11, pL III, Allakd, Jhst. des Pcrs^cutwm 

(Paris, 1880), II, 198-200; Acta BS. (1043), Jan. 1, 127. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Anthelmi, Joseph, a French ecclesiastical his- 
torian, b. at Fr<5juB, 25 July, 1648; d. in the same 
city, 21 Juno, 1697. Several of his ancestors had 
occupied canonrios in their native place, the history 
and traditions of which they had investigated and 
preserved. Joseph, fooling himself called to the 
priesthood, betook himself to Lyons, whore he en- 
tered on the study of theology under the celebrated 
Jesuit P^ire Lachaise, afterwards confessor to Louis 
XIV. On being ordained, ho rotumod to Provence, 
and was soon made canon of the Cathedral of Fr^jus, 
notwithstanding his natural dislike for a position so 
ill according with his habits of retirement and study. 
His uncles, Pierre and Nicolas, had published a 
work on the former incumbents of the See of Fr^ius; 
and following in their footsteps, Joseph resolved to 
devote himself especially to the history of the Church 
in his native land, bednning with ms own diocese. 
His first work appeared in 1680, "De initio ecclesise 
Forojulionsis dissertatio ohronologica, critica, pro- 
fano-sacra”. The learned but erring Pasquier 
Quesnel, once an Oratorian, was then at the height 
of his reputation, and was agitating France on the 
question of the real author of the ^'Dc vocationo 
gentium”, the Responsionos pro Augustino ad 
Capitula Qallorum” and the ^‘Epistola ad Demetri- 
adem” (P. L., LI, 647, 158: LV, 162). In his opinion 
these had been written by St. Leo the Great. Against 
him Anthelmi now entered the field on behalf of the 
authorship of St. Prosper of Aquitaine. The con- 
test was maintained with vigour by both parties. 


their letters being published in the '' Journal des 
Savants”, in 1689. Toward the close of the same 
year Anthelmi vindicated his position by the pub- 
lication at Paris of his work “De veris operibus SS. 
Patnim Leonis et Prosper! The opposition be- 
tween Anthelmi and Quesnel burst out anew in re- 
gard to the authorship of the Athanasian Creed. 
Quesnel thought it the work of Vigilius, Bishop of 
Thapsus, in Africa, who towards the end of the 
fifth century was driven from his see by Huneric, 
King of the Vandals, and taking refuge in Constan- 
tinople wrote against the Arians, Eutychians, and 
Nestorians, attributing his own works to St. Augus- 
tine and St. Athanasius. Anthelmi, on the contrary, 
inclined to the view of P6re Pithou, who attributed 
it to St. Vincent of L6rins; and in 1693 he published 
his “Nova de symbolo Athanasiano disquisitio 
In this work Anthelmi endeavoured to prove that 
the Creed cannot be the production of St. Athanasius, 
as it was composed not earlier than the fifth century; 
and that its author was a Gaul. St. Vincent was 
known to iiave had the intention of filling out at 
length a coiifc^sion of faith in the mysteries of the 
Trinity arfd tile Incarnation; this, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the similarity of stylo and expression 
between the Athanasian Creed and the writings of 
St. Vincent, is the foundation of Anthelmi’s argument. 
His brother, Charles, Bishop of Gravsse, collected and 
published several other historical papers, the most 
notable of which was a pamphlet, ^ Oi^ the Life and 
Death of St. Martin of Tours ”. In 1694,* Anthelmi 
was made vicar-general to the Bishop or Pamiers; 
but his health, already impaired by a life of severe 
study and unremitting labour, could not stand the 
additional strain put upon it by his new duties, and 
ho returned to his native city in a vain attempt to 
recuperate. Here ho died in the forty-ninth year of 
his age. 

Touhhaint in Diet, de tMoL cath. a, v.; HtrKTKa, Nomm- 
ctatorf II, 540. 

Anthemius, a Byzantine official of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, of high rank and fine character. He 
was one of the most celebrated magistrates of his 
day^ noted for his wisdom and his administrative 
ability. St. Chrysostom and he entertained the 
greatest respect for each other. Anthemius was 
Magister Omciorum at the time of the disturb- 
ances whicn followed St. Chrysostom’s deposition 
(Easter, 404), and the Saint’s enemies demanded 
troops from him with which to disperse the crowd. 
At first he refused, but then yielded to their importu- 
nities, declaring that they were responsible for the 
consequences ^^allad. 83). Anthemius was made 
consul in 405, and soon after Prefect of the East 
(Cod. Theod. ChronoL, 149), a position he held un- 
til 417, St. Chrysostom wrote to him in warm 
terms (Ep. cxlvii). The title of Patrician is given 
to him in the law of 28 April, 406 (Cod. Theod; 
Chron. 149). He was principw adviser to Theodosius 
the Younger (Soc., Hist. Eccl., VII, i) and, through 
his daughter's marriage to Procopius, became grand- 
father to the Emperor Anthemius. He took part in 
the reception of the relics of the Pr^het Samuel at 
Constantinople (Chron. Alex. 714; Theod. Loot, ii, 
64; TiUemont, Empereurs). 

John J. a' Becket. 

Anthony, Saint, founder of Christian monasticism. 
The chief source of information on St, Anthony is a 
Greek Life attributed to St. Athanasius, to be found 
in any edition of his works. A note of the recent 
controversy concerning this Life is given at the end 
of this article; here it will suffice to say that now it 
is received with practical unanimity by scholars as 
a substantially historical record, and as a probably 
authentic work of Athanasius. Valuable subsidiary 
information is supplied by secondary sources: the 
^'Apophthegmata”, chiefly those collected under 
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Anthony’s name (at the head of Cotelier’s alphabeti- 
cal collection, P. G., LXV, 7); Cassian, especially 
Coll. II; Palladius, “Historia Lausiaca”, 3, 4, 21, 22 
(ed. Butler). All this matter may probably be ac- 
cepted as substantially authentic, whereas what is 
related concerning St. Anthony in St. Jerome’s 
“Life of Paul the Hermit” cannot be used for 
historical purposes. Anthony was born at Coma, 
near Heracleopolis Magna in the Fayum, about the 
middle of the third century. He was the son of 
well-to-do parents, and on their death, in his twentieth 
year, he inherited their possessions. He had a de- 
sire to imitate the life of the Apostles and the early 
Christians, and one day, on hearing in the church 
the Gospel words, “If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell all thou hast”, he received them as spoken to 
himself, disposed of all his proper ty^ and goods, and 
devoted himself exclusively to religious exercises. 
Long before this it had been usual for Christians to 
practise asceticism, abstaining from marriage and 
exercising themselves in self-denial, fasting, prayer, 
and works of piety; but this they had done in the 
midst of their families, and without leaving house 
or home. Later on, in Egypt, such ascetics lived 
in huts, in the outskirts of the towns and villages, 
and this was the common practice about 270, when 
Anthony withdrew from the world. He began his 
career by practising the ascetical life in this fashion 
without leaving his native place. He used to visit 
the various ascetics, study their lives, and try to 
learn from each of them the virtue in which he 
seemed to excel. Then he took up his abode in one 
of the tombs, near his native village, and there it 
was that the Life records those strange conflicts with 
demons in the shape of wild beasts, who inflicted 
blows upon him, and sometimes left him nearly dead. 
After fifteen years of this life, at the age of thirty- 
five, Anthony determined to withdraw from the 
habitations of men and retire into absolute solitude. 
He crossed the Nile, and on a mountain near the 
east bank, then called Pispir, now Her el Memun, he 
found an old fort into which he shut himself, and 
lived there for twenty years without seeing the face 
of man, food being thrown to him over the wall. 
He was at times visited by pilgrims, whom he refused 
to see; but gradually a number of would-be disciples 
established themselves in caves and in huts around 
the mountain. Thus a colony of ascetics was formed, 
who begged Anthony to come forth and be their 
guide in the spiritual life. At length, about the 
year 305, he yielded to their importunities and 
emerged from his retreat, and, to the surprise of all, 
he appeared to be as when he had gone in, not 
emaciated, but vigorous in body and mind. For 
five or six years he devoted himself to the instruction 
and organization of the great body of monks that 
had grown up around him; but then he once again 
withdrew into the inner desert that lay between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, near the shore of which he 
fixed his abode on a mountain where still stands the 
monastery that bears his name, the Der Mar An- 
tonios. Here he spent the last forty-five years of 
his life, in a seclusion, not so strict as at Pispir, for 
he freely saw those who came to visit him, and he 
used to cross the desert to Pispir with considerable 
frequency. The Life says that on two occasions he 
went to Alexandria, once after he came forth from 
the fort at Pispir, to strengthen the Christian martyrs 
in the persecution of 311, and once at the close of 
his life (c. 350) , to preach against the Arians. The 
Life says he died at the age of a hundred and five, 
and St. Jerome places his death in 356-357. All the 
chronology is based on the hypothesis that this 
date and the figures in the Life are correct. At 
his own request his grave was kept secret by the 
two disciples who buried him, lest his body should 
become an object of reverence. 


Of his writings, the most authentic formulation 
of his teaching is without doubt that which is con- 
tained in the various sayings and discourses put into 
his mouth in the Life, especially the long ascetic 
sermon (16-43) spoken on his coming forth from his 
fort at Pispir, It is an instruction on the duties 
of the spiritual life, in w^hich the warfare with demons 
occupies the chief place. Though probably not an 
actual discourse spoken on any single occasion, it 
can hardly be a mere invention of the biographer, 
and doubtless reproduces St. Anthony’s actual doc- 
trine, brought together and co-ordinated. It is 
likely that many of the sayings attributed to him 
in the “ Apophthegmata ” really go back to him, and 
the same may be said of the stories told of him in 
Cassian and Palladius, There is a homogeneity 
about these records, and a certain dignity and 
spiritual elevation that seem to mark them with the 
stamp of truth, and to justify the belief that the 
picture they give us of St. Anthony’s personality, 
character, andf teaching is essentially authentic. A 
different verdict has to lie passed on the writings that 
go under his name, to be found in P. G., XL. The 
Sermons and twenty Epistles from the Arabic are 
by common consent pronounced wholly spurious. 
St. Jerome (De Viris III, Ixxxviii) knew seven epis- 
tles translated from Coptic into Gr(‘ek; the Greek 
appears to be lost, but a Latin version exists (ibid.), 
and Coptic fragments of three of these letters have 
recently been printed (Journ. of Thool. Studies, 
July, 1906) agreeing clos(4y with the Latin; they 
may be authentic, but it would be premature to decide. 
Better is the position of a Greek letter to llieodore, 
preserved in the “ Epistola Arnmonis ad Tlieophilum ”, 
§ 20, and said to bo a translation of a Coptic original; 
there seems to b(^ no sufficient ground for doubting 
that it really was written by Anthony (see Butler, 
Lausiac History of Palladius. Part I, 223). The 
authorities are tigreed that St. Anthony knew no 
Greek and spoke only Coptic. There exists a mo- 
nastic Rule mat bears St. Anthony’s name, preserved 
in Latin and Arabic forms (P. G., XL, l()6t5); it has 
recently been critically investigated by Contzen 
(Die Regel des hi. Antonius, Mc^tten, 1896), with 
the result that, while it cannot Iw received as having 
been actually composexi by Anthony, it probably 
in large measure goes back to him, being for the most 
art made up out of the utteramxm attributed to 
im in the Life and the “Apophthegmata”; it con- 
tains, however, an clement derived from the Bpuria 
and also from the “ Pachornian Rules”. It was com- 
piled at an early date, and had a great vogue in 
Egypt and the East. At this day it is the rule 
followed by the Uniat Monks of Syria and Armenia, 
of whom the Maromtes, with some sixty monasteries 
and 1,100 monks, arc the most important; it is fol- 
lowed also by the scanty remnants of Coptic mona- 
chism. 

It will be proper to define Bt. Anthony’s place, 
and to explain his influence in the history of Clmstian 
monachism. Ho probably was not the first Christian 
hermit; it is more reasonable to b<4iovc that, however 
little historical St. Jerome’s “Vita Pauli” may be, 
some kernel of fact underlies the story (Butler, op, 
cit., Part I, 231, 232), but Paul's oxiatence, was 
wholly unknown till long after Anthony had become 
the recognized leader of Christian hermits. Nor 
was St. Anthony a great legislator and organizer 
of monks, like his younger contemporary Pachomius: 
for, though Pachomius 's first foundations were 
probably some ten or fifteen years later than An- 
thony’s coming forth from ms retreat at Pispir, 
it cannot be shown that Pachomius was directly 
influenced by Anthony, indeed his institute ran on 
quite different lines. And yet it is abundantly 
evident that from the middle of the fourth century 
throughout Egypt, as elsewhere, and among the 
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Pachomian monks themselves, St. Anthony was 
looked upon as the founder and father of Christian 
monachism. This great position was no doubt due 
to his commanding personality and high character, 
qualities that stand out clearly in all the records 
of him that have come down. The best study of 
his character is Newman’s in the “Church of the 
Fathers” (reprinted in “Historical Sketches”). 
The following is his estimate: “His doctrine surely 
was pure and unimpeachable; and his temper is 
high and heavenly, without cowardice, without 
gloom, without formality, without self-complacency. 
Superstition is abject and crouching, it is full of 
thoughts of guilt; it distrusts God, and dreads the 
powers of evil. Anthony at least had nothing of this, 
being full of holy coniidence, divine peace, cheerful- 
ness and valorousness, be he (as some men may 
judge) ever so much an enthusiast” (op. cit., Anthony 
in Conflict). Full of enthusiasm he certainly was, 
but it did not make him fanatical or morose; his 
urbanity and gentleness, his moderation and sense 
stand out in many of the stories related of him. 
Abbot Moses in Cassian (Coll. II) says he had heard 
Anthony maintaining that of all virtues discretion 
was the" most essential for attaining perfection; and 
the little-known story of Eulogius and^ the Cripple, 
preserved in the Lausiac History (xxi), illustrates 
the kind of advice and direction he gave to those who 
sought his guidance. 

Tlae monasticism established under St. Anthony’s 
direct influence became the norm in Northern Egypt, 
from Ijycopolis (Asyut) to the Mediterranean, in 
contradistinction to the fully cocnobitical system, 
established by St. Pachomius in the south, it con- 
tinued to be of a semi-eremitical character, the monks 
living commonly in separate cells or huts, and com- 
ing together only occasionally for church services: 
they were left very much to their own devices, and 
the life they lived was not a community life accord- 
ing to rule, as now understood (see Butler, op. cit.. 
Part I, 233-238). This was the form of monastic 
life in the deserts of Nitria and Scete, as portrayed 
by Palladius and Cassian. Such groups of semi- 
independent hermitages were later on called Lauras, 
and have always existed in the East alongside oi 
the Basilian monasteries; in the West St. Anthony’s 
monachism is in some measure represented by the 
Carthusians. Such was St. Anthony’s life and char- 
acter, and such his r61e in Christian history. He is 
justly recognized as the father not only of monas- 
ticism, strictly so called, but of the technical re- 
ligious life in every shape and form. Few names 
have exercised on the human race an influence more 
deep and lasting, more wide-spread, or on the whole 
more beneficent. 

It remains to say a word on the controversy carried 
on during the present generation concerning St. 
Anthony and the Life. In 1877 Weingarten denied 
the Athanasian authorship and the historical char- 
acter of the Life, which he pronounced to be a mere 
romance; he held that up to 340 there were no 
Christian monks, and that therefore the dates of 
the “real” Anthony had to be shifted nearly a 
century. Some imitators in England went still 
further and questioned, even denied, that St, 
Anthony had ever existed. To anyone conversant 
with the literature of monastic Egypt, the notion 
that the fictitious hero of a novel could ever have 
come to occupy Anthony’s position in monastic 
history can appear nothing else than a fantastic 
paradox. As a matter of fact these theories are 
abandoned on all hands; the Life is received as 
certainly historical in substance, and as probably 
by Athanasius, and the traditional account of monas- 
tic origins is reinstated in its great outlines. The 
episode is now chiefly of interest as a curious ex- 
ample of a theory that was broached and became 


the fashion, and then was completely abandoned, 
all within a single generation. (On the controversy 
see Butler, op. cit.. Part I, 215-228; Part II, ix-xi). 

The Greek Life is among the works of Athanasius (ed. 
Ben, I, ii; P. G., XXVI). A conterrmorary Latin translation 
is in Rosweyd's Vitoe Patrum {P. L., LXXJIl), and an English 
translation by Robertson m the vol. of the Nicene and 
Post’Nicene Library containing writings of St. Athanasius. 
Further materials have been collected into a co-ordinated 
sketch by Tillemont (Memoirs, VII). Hannay’s Christian 
Monasticism (London, 1903), contains some good passages 
on St. Anthony (95 sq., 274 sq.). In the Bollandist Acta 
Sanctorum and other Lives of the Saints, St. Anthony’s feast 
occurs on 21 January. 

E. C. Butler. 

Anthony, Saint, Knights op. See Military 
Orders. 

Anthony, Saint, Orders of, religious communities 
or orders under the patronage of St. Anthony the 
Hermit, father of monasticism, or professing to follow 
his rule. 

I. Disciples of St. Anthony (Antonians), men 
drawn to his hermitage in the Thebaid by the fame 
of his holiness, and forming the first monastic com- 
munities. Having changed his abode for the sake of 
solitude, the saint was again surrounded by followers 
(according to Rufinus, 6,000), living apart or in com- 
mon. These he guided solely by his word and 
example. The rule bearing his name was compiled 
from nis letters and precepts. There are still in the 
Orient a number of monasteries claiming St. An- 
thony’s rule, but in reality their rules date no 
further back than St. Basil. The Maronite An- 
tonians were divided into two congregations called 
respectively St. Isaiah and St. Eliseus, or St. An- 
thony. Their constitutions were approved by 
Clement XII, the former in 1740, the latter in 1732. 
The former has 19 convents and 10 hospices; the 
latter, which has been subdivided, 10 convents and 
8 hospices under the Aleppo branch, and 31 convents 
and 27 hospices under the Baladite branch. 

II. Antonines (Hospital Brothers of St. An- 
thony), a congregation founded by a certain Gaston 
of Dauphin^ (c. 1095) and his son, in thanksgiving 
for miraculous relief from “St. Anthony’s fire”, a 
disease then epidemic. Near the Church of St. An- 
thony at Saint-Didier de la Mothe they built a 
hospital, which became the central house of the 
order. The members devoted themselves to the 
care of the sick, particularly those afflicted with the 
disease above mentioned; they wore a black habit 
with the Greek letter Tau (St. Anthony’s cross) in 
blue. At first laymen, they received monastic vows 
from Honorius III (1218), and were constituted 
canons re^lar with the Rule of St. Augustine by 
Boniface vIII (1297). The congregation spread 
through France, Spain, and Italy, and gave the 
Church a number of distinguished scholars and 
prelates. Among their privileges was that of caring 
for the sick of the papal household. With wealth 
came relaxation of discipline and a reform was or- 
dained (1616) and partially carried out. In 1777 
the con^egation was canonically united with the 
Knights of Malta but was suppressed during the 
French Revolution. 

III. Antonians, a congregation of orthodox 
Armenians founded during the seventeenth century 
at the time of the persecutions of Catholic Armenians. 
Abram Atar Poresigh retired to the Libanus with 
three companions, and founded the monastery of the 
Most Holy Saviour under the protection of St. An- 
thony, to supply members for mission work. A 
second foundation was made on Mount Lebanon, and 
a third in Rome (1753), which was approved by 
Clement XIII. Some members of this congregation 
took an unfortunately prominent part in the Ar- 
menian Schism (1870-80). 

IV. Congregation of St. Anthony, in Flanders, 
founded in 1615, and placed under the rule of 
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St. Augustine by Paul V, and under the jurisdiction 
of the provincial of the Belgian Augustinians. The 
one monastery was called Castelletum. 

V. Antonians, Chaldean, of the Congregation of 
Saint-Hormisdas, founded by Gabriel Dambo (1809) 
in Mesopotamia. They have 4 convents and several 
parishes and stations, _ . , , 

Besse in. Diet, de theol. cdth.i Jeiler in Kirchenlex.; 13 at- 
TANDiER, Ann. pont, cath. (Paris, 1899), 271; Hergenrother, 


Anthony of Padua, Saint, Franciscan Thauma- 
turgist, b. at Lisbon, 1195; d. at Vercelli, 13 June, 
1231. He received in baptism the name of Ferdi- 
nand. Later writers of the fifteenth century asserted 



St. Anthony oe Padua 

that his father was Martin Bouillon, descendant of 
the renowned Godfrey^ de Bouillon, commander of the 
First Cnisade, and his mother, Theresa Tavejra, de- 
scendant of Froila I, fourth king of Asturia, Un- 
fortunately, however, his genealogy is uncertain; all 
that we know of his parents is that they were noble, 
powerful, and God-fearing people, and at the time of 
Ferdinand’s birth were both still young, and living 
near the Cathedral of Lisbon. Having been educated 
in the Cathedral school, Ferdinand, at the age of 
fifteen, joined the Canons Regular of St. Au^stine, 
in the convent of St. Vincent, just outside the city 
walls (1210). Two years later to avoid being dis- 
tracted by relatives and friends, who frequently 
came to visit him, he betook himself with permission 
of his superior to the Convent of Santa Croce in 
Cdimbra (1212), where he remained for eight years, 
occupying his time mainly with study and prayer. 
Gifted with an excellent understanding and a pro- 
digious memory, he soon gathered from the Sacred 
Scriptures and the writings of the Holy Fathers a 
treasure of theological knowledge. In the year 1220, 
having seen conveyed into the Church of Santa Croce 
the bodies of the first Franciscan martyrs, who had 
suffered death at Morocco, 16 January of the saine 
year, he too was inflamed with the desire of martyr- 
dom, and resolved to become a Friar Minor, that he 
might preach the Faith to the Saracens and suffer 
for Christ’s sake. Having confided his intention to 
some of the brethren of the convent of Olivares (near 


Coimbra), who came to beg alms at the Abbey of 
the Canons Regular, he received from their hands 
the Franciscan iiabit in the same Convent of Santa 
Croce. Thus Ferdinand left the Canons Regular of 
St. Augustine to join the Order of Friars Minor, 
taking at the same time the new name of Anthony, 
a name which later on tlie Convent of Olivares also 
adopted. A short time after his entry into the order, 
Anthony started for Morocco, but, stricken down 
by a severe illness, which affected him tlie entire 
winter, he was compelled to sail for Portugal the 
following spring, 1221. His ship, however, was 
overtaken by a violent storm ancl driven upon the 
coast of Sicily, where Anthony then remained for 
some time, till he had regained liis health. Having 
heard meanwhile from the brethren of^ Messina that 
a general chapter was to be lield at Assisi, 30 May, he 
journeyed thither, arriving in time to take part in it. 
The chapter over, Anthony remained entirely un- 
noticed. "‘He said not a word of Ids studies”, writes 
his earliest biograplier, nor of the services he had 
performed; his only desire was to follow Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified”. Accordingly, he applied 
to Father Grassiano, Provincial of Coimlira, for a 
place where he could live in solitude and penance, 
and enter more fully into the s|>irit and discipline 
of Franciscan life. Father Gra55iano, being just at 
that time in need of a priest for the hermitage of 
Montepaolo (near Forli), sent him thither, that he 
might celebrate Mass for the lay-bretliren. 

while Anthony lived retired at Montepaolo it 
happened, one day, that a number of Franciscan and 
Dominican friars were sent together to Forli for 
ordination. Anthony was also present, but simply 
as companion of the Provincial. When tlie time for 
ordination had arrived, it was found tliat no one 
had been appointed to preach. The superior turned 
first to the Dominicans, and asked that one of their 
number should address a few words to the assembled 
brethren; but everyone declined, saying ho was not 
prepared. In their emergency they then cliose 
Anthony, whom they thought only able to read the 
Missal and Breviary, atul commanded him to speak 
whatever the spirit of God might put into his mouth. 
Anthony, compelled by obedience, spoke at first 
slowly and timidly, but soon enkindled with fervour, 
he began to explain the most hidden sense of Holy 
Scripture with such profound erudition and sublime 
doctrine that all were struck with astonishment. 
With that moment began Anthony’s public career. 
St. Francis, informed of his learning, directed him 
by the following letter to teach theology to the 
brethren: 

''To Brother Anthony, my bishop (i. e. teacher of 
sacred sciences), Brother Francis sends his greeting. 
It is my pleasure that thou teach theolo^ to the 
brethren, provided, however, that as the Rule pre- 
scribes, the spirit of prayer and devotion may not be 
extinguished. Farewell” (1224). Before undertak- 
ing the instruction, Anthony went for some time to 
Vercelli, to confer with the famous Abbot, Thomas 
GaUo; thence he taught successively in Bologna and 
Montpellier in 1224, and later at Toulouse. Noth- 
ing whatever is left of hk instruction; the primitiye 
documents, as well as the legendary ones, maintain 
complete silence on this point. Nevertheless, by 
studying his works, we can form for ourselves a 
sufficient idea of the character of hia doctrine; a 
doctrine, namely, which, leaving aside all arid specu- 
lation, prefers an entirely serapilc character, corre- 
sponding to the spirit ana ideal of St. Francis. 

It was as an orator, however, rather than .as pro- 
fessor, that Anthony reaped his richest harvest. 
He possessed in an eminent degree @11 the good 
qualities that characteriM an eloquent preacher: a 
loud and clear voice, a winning countenance, wonder- 
ful memory, and profound learning, to which were 
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added from on high the spirit of prophecy and an 
extraordinary gift of miracles. With the zeal of an 
apostle he undertook to reform the morality of his 
time by combating in an especial manner the vices 
of luxury, avarice, and tyranny. The fruit of his 
sermons was, therefore, as admirable as his eloquence 
itself. No less fervent was he in the extinction of 
heresy, notably that of the Cathares and the Patar- 
ines, which infested the centre and north of Italy, 
and probably also that of the Albigenses in the south 
of France, though we have no authorized documents 
to that effect. Among the many miracles St. An- 
thony wrought in the conversion of heretics, the 
three most noted recorded by his biographers are 
the following: — The first is that of a horse, which, 
kept fasting for three days, refused the oats placed 
before him, till he had knelt down and adored the 
Blessed Sacrament, which St. Anthony held in his 
hands. Legendary narratives of the fourteenth 
century say this miracle took place at Toulouse, 
at Wadding, at Bruges; the real place, however, 
was Rimini. The second most important miracle 
is that of the poisoned food offered him by some 
Italian heretics, which he rendered innoxious by the 
sign of the cross. The third miracle worthy of men- 
tion is that of the famous sermon to the fishes on the 
bank of the river Brenta in the neighbourhood of 
Padua; not at Padua, as is generally supposed. The 
zeal with which St. Anthony fought against heresy, 
and the great and numerous conversions he made 
rendered him worthy of the glorious title of Malleus 
hereticorum (Hammer of the Heretics). Though 
his preaching was always seasoned with the salt of 
discretion, nevertheless he spoke openly to all, to 
the rich as to the poor, to the people as well as those 
in authority. In a synod at Bourges in the presence 
of many prelates, he reproved the Archbishop, Simon 
de Lully so severely, that he induced him to sincere 
amendment. 

After having been Guardian at Le-Puy (1224), we 
find Anthony in the year 1226, Gustos Provincim in 
the province of Limousin. The most authentic 
miracles of that period are the following: Preaching 
one night on Holy Thursday in the Church of St. 
Pierre du Queriox at Limoges, he remembered he 
had to sing a Lesson of the Divine Office. Inter- 
rupting suddenly his discourse, he appeared at the 
same moment among the friars in choir to sing his 
Lesson, after which he continued his sermon. An- 
other day preaching in the square des creux des 
Arenes at Limoges, he miraculously preserved his 
audience from the rain. At St. Junien during the 
sermon, he predicted that by an artifice of the devil 
the pulpit would break down, but that all should 
remain safe and sound. And so it occurred; for 
while he was preaching, the pulpit was overthrown, 
but no one hurt; not even the saint himself. In a 
monastery of Benedictines, where he had fallen ill, 
he delivered by means of his tunic one of the monks 
from great temptations. Likewise, by breathing 
on the face of a novice (whom he had himself re- 
ceived into the order), he confirmed him in his 
vocation. At Brive, where he had foimded a con- 
vent, he preserved from the rain the maid-servant 
of a benefactress who was bringing some vegetables 
to the brethren for their meagre repast. This is all 
that is historically certain of the sojourn of St. 
Anthony in Limousin. 

Regarding the celebrated apparition of the Infant 
Jesus to our saint, French writers maintain it took 
palace in the province of Limousin at the Castle of 
Chateauneuf-ia-For^t, between Limoges and Eymou- 
tiers, whereas the Italian hagiogr^hers fix the place 
at Camposanpiero, near Padua. The existing docu- 
ments, nowever, do not decide the question. . We 
have more certainty regarding the apparition of St. 
Francis to St. Anthony at the Provincial Chapter of 


Arles, whilst the latter was preaching about the 
mysteries of the Cross. After the death of St. 
Francis, 3 October, 1226, Anthony returned to Italy. 
His way led him through La Provence on which 
occasion he wrought the following miracle : Fatigued 
by the journey, he and his companion entered the 
house of a poor woman, who placed bread and wine 
before them. She had forgotten, however, to shut 
off the tap of the wine-barrel, and to add to this 
misfortune, the Saint’s companion broke his glass. 
Anthony began to pray, and suddenly the glass was 
made whole, and the barrel filled anew with wine. 
Shortly after his return to Italy, Anthony was elected 
Minister Provincial of Emilia. But in order to de- 
vote more time to preaching, he resigned this office 
at the General Chapter of Assisi, 30 May, 1230, and 
retired to the Convent of Padua, which he had him- 
self founded. The last Lent he preached was that 
of 1231; the crowd of people which came from all 
parts to hear him, frequently numbered 30,000 and 
more. His last sermons were principally directed 
against hatred and enmity, and his efforts were 
crowned with wonderful success. Permanent recon- 
ciliations were effected, peace and concord re-estab- 
lished, liberty given to debtors and other prisoners, 
restitutions made, and enormous scandals repaired; 
in fact, the priests of Padua were no longer sufficient 
for the nunaber of penitents, and many of these de- 
clared they had been warned by celestial visions, 
and sent to St. Anthony, to be guided by his counsel. 
Others after his death said that he appeared to them 
in their slumbers, admonishing them to go to con- 
fession. 

At Padua also took place the famous miracle of 
the amputated foot, which Franciscan writers attri- 
bute to St. Anthony. A youn^ man, Leonardo by 
name, in a fit of anger kicked his own mother. Re- 
pentant, he confessed his fault to St. Anthony who 
said to him: *‘The foot of him who kicks his mother 
deserves to be cut off.’' Leonardo ran home and 
cut off his foot. Learning of this, St. Anthony took 
the amputated member of the unfortunate youth 
and miraculously rejoined it. Through the exertions 
of St. Anthony, the Municipality of Padua, 15 March, 
1231, passed a law in favour of debtors who could 
not pay their debts. A copy of this law is still pre- 
served in the museum of Padua. From this, as well 
as the following occurrence, the civil and religious 
importance of the Saint’s influence in the thirteenth 
century is easily understood. In 1230, while war 
raged in Lombardy, St. Anthony betook himself to 
Verona to solicit from the ferocious Ezzelino the 
liberty of the Guelph prisoners. An apocryphal 
legend relates that the tyrant humbled himself 
before the Saint and granted his request. This is 
not the case, but what does it matter, even if he 
failed in his attempt; he nevertheless jeopardized his 
own life for the sake of those oppressed by tyranny, 
and thereby showed his love and sympathy for the 
people. Invited to preach at the funeral of a usurer, 
he took for his text the words of the Gospel: “Where 
thy treasure is, there also is thy heart.” In the 
course of the sermon he said: “That rich man is 
dead and buried in hell; but go to his treasures and 
there you will find his heart.” The relatives and 
friends of the deceased, led by curiosity, followed 
this injunction, and found the heart,. stiU warm, 
among the coins. Thus the triumph of St. Anthony’s 
missionary career manifests itself not only in his 
holiness and his numerous miracles, but also in the 
popxilarity and subject matter of his sermons, since 
he had to fight against the three most obstinate 
vices of luxury, avarice, and tyranny. 

At the end of Lent, 1231, Anthony retired to 
Camposanpiero, in the neighbourhood of Padua, 
where, after a short time he was taken with a severe 
illness. Transferred to Veroelli, and strengthened 
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by the apparition of Onr Lord, he died at the age of 
thirty-six years, on 13 June, 1231. He had lived 
fifteen years with his parents, ten years as a Canon 
Regular of St. Augustine, and eleven years in the 
Order of Friars Minor. 

Immediately after his death he appeared at Ver- 
celli to the Abbot, Thomas Gallo, and his death was 
also announced to the citizens of Padua by a troop 
of children, crying: ^^The holy Father is dead; St. 
Anthony is deadl'' Gregory IX, firmly persuaded 
of his sanctity by the numerous miracles _ he had 
wrought, inscribed him within a year of his death 
(Pentecost, 30 May, 1232), in the calendar of saints 
of the Cathedral of Spoleto. In the Bull of canoni- 
zation he declared he had personally known the 
saint, and we know that the same pontiff, having 
heard one of his sermons at Rome, and astonished 
at his profound knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
called nim: ‘^Ark of the Covenant”. That this 
title is well-founded is also shown by his several 
works: “Expositio in Psalmos”, written at Mont- 
pellier, 1224; the ^'Sermones de tempore”, and the 
^'Sermones de Sanctis”, written at Padua, 1229-30. 
The name of Anthony became celebrated throughout 
the world, and with it the name of Padua. Tho 
inhabitants of that city erected to his memory a 
magnificent temple, whither his precious relics were 
transferred in 1263, in presence of St. Bonaventure, 
Minister General at the time. When the vault in 
which for thirty years his sacred body had reposed 
was opened, the flesh was found reduced to dust, 
but the tongue uninjured, fresh, and of a lively red 
colour. St. Bonaventure, beholding this wonder, 
took the tongue affectionately in his hands and 
kissed it, exclaiming: “0 Blessed Tongue that 
always praised the Lord, and made others bless 
Him, now it is evident what great merit thou hast 
before God.” The fame of St. Anthony’s miracles 
has never diminished, and even at the present day 
he is acknowledged as the greatest thaumaturgist 
of the times. He is especially invoked for the re- 
covery of things lost, as is also expressed in the 
celebrated responsory of Friar Julian of Spires: 

Si qua?.ris miracula , . . 

. . . resque perditas. 

Indeed his very popularity has to a certain extent 
obscured his personality. If we may believe the 
conclusions of recent critics, some of the Saint’s 
biographers, in order to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for the marvellous displayed by his devout 
clients, and comparatively oblivious of the historical 
features of his life, have devoted themselves to the 
task of handing down to posterity the posthumous 
miracles wrought by his intercession. We need not 
be surprised, therefore, to find accounts of his miracles 
that may seem to the modem mind trivial or incredi- 
ble occupying so large a space in the earlier biogra- 
phies of St. Anthony. It may be true that some of 
the miracles attributed to St. Anthony are legendary, 
but others come to us on such high authority that it 
is impossible either to eliminate them or explain 
them away a priori without doing violence to the 
facts of history. 

The principal historical sources for the life of St. Anthony of 
Padua are the following: In thk XHI CffiNTURY:~~KKRVAL 
(ed.), Legenda Frima 8eu Vita AniiQumima (Paris, 1904); 
Legenda secunda mu vita auctore anonymo valde aniiquo in Acta 
SS, III, 13 June; Alkn^on (ed.), Thomas or Cblano, Vita 
prima S. Franciaci (Rome, 1906); Lemmkns (ed.), Dialogua de 
vita eanctorum FF. Minorum (Rome, 1902); Albncon (ed.), 
Bartholomew or Trent, Liber epilogorum in gesta Sanctorum, 
m Miscellanea Anioniana (Rome, 1902); Roland or Padua, 
De factie in Marchia Tarvieina, ed, Muratori in Her. Italic 
Script. (Milan, 1757), VIII; Thomas or Eccleston, De adventu 
frat. Minorum in Angliam, in Analecta Francisc. (Quaracchi, 
1885), I; Salimbene or Parma, Chronica (Parma, 1857); 
Rigauld, VitaS. Antonii, E'Araules (ed.), (Bordeaux, 1899;; 
JosA (ed.), Legenda Raimundina (Bologna, 1883); Lemmens 
^ed.^, Legenda Florentina in Rbmische Quartalechrift (Rome, 

In the XIV Century: — Kbrval (ed.), Legenda Benigni- 


tas^’ (Paris, 1904); Additions des manuscrits h la legenda prima 
in Sti. Antomi de Padud vitic su(V, etc. (Pans, 1904); Liber 
miraculorum, in Analect. Franc. (Quaracchi, 1897), HI; Ba.r- 
tholomeo da Pisa, Lilyer confonmiatiwi, in Attalecta. Franc, 
(Quaracchi, 1906), IV; Paulinus da Venezia, Aden (.-on (ed ), 
S. Antomi vita compendiata m Aliscellanea Anio7iinna (Home, 
1902); Sabatier (ed ), Actus beati Francisci (Pans, 1902). 
For the works of the following ccntuncH, cf. Chevalier, 
Repertoire des sources histonques dumogen dge (Parifs, 1877-80). 

The most exact biographical works <^f our time are: Ihompp, 
Antoniusvon Padua in Zeitschrift fur Kirchcngeschichie ((lotha, 
1889-92), XI, XII, XIII; Lepitre, St. Aiitoine de Padoue 
(Paris, 1901) tr. Guest (London, 1902); La voir de St. Antoine 
(Paris, 1900-03); Prohlemes antoniens; 1'alatini, 8’. Antomi 
di Padova dalla storia alia leggenda (Reggio di Calabria, 1^4); 
ScRiNzi, S. Antonio di Padova e il suo tempo (Vincenssa, 1900); 
Salvagnini, S. Antonio di Padova e i suoi tempi (Turin, 
1895); Kebval, S. Antomi de Padua vita' sua' (Paris, 1904); 
USvolution et le developpement du mervcilleux daiis les Icgindes 
de S. Antoine de Padoue (Puna, 1906); La voce di S. Antonio di 
Roma, St. Antonio di Padova secondo documenti del secolo XIII 
e XlV, 1905-06; Dal-Gal, S. Antonio di Padova, taumatnrgo 
Francescano, studio dei, documenti (Quaracchi, 1906); Regauld, 
Vita S. Antonii, tr. Guest (London, 1904); Coleridge (ed.), 
The Chronicle of Si. Anthony (London, 1883); Mauianuh, 
Anthony of Padua (London, 1898); Ward, St. Anthony, the 
Saint of the Whole World (New York, 1898); Stoddard, The 
Wonder Worker of Padua (Notre Dame, Ind., 1890). 

Nicolaus Dal-Gal. 

Anthony of Sienna, a Dominican theologian, so 
called because of his great veneration for St. Gatha- 
rine of Sienna, b. near Braga in Portugal, hence 
sometimes known as ^Haisitanus”;^ d. at Nantes, 
2 January, 1585. He studied at Lisbon, Coimbra, 
and Louvain, taught philosophy for several years in 
the latter place, where ho was made Doctor of 
Theology in 1571, and put in charge of tho Dominican 
college there in 1574. Ho supported the Portuguese 
pretender Antonio da Beja, and was banished from 
the Spanish dominions, after wln<di ho travelled for 
scientific purposes in Italy, England, and P\ance. 
He was one of the collaborators in the Roman edition 
of St. Thomas’s works (1570-71) prepared by order 
of St. Pius V. He published (Antwerp, 1569) an 
edition of the “Summa Theologica” with exact indi- 
cation of all authors, sacred and profane, quoted by 
the Saint, and (ib., 1571) a similar edition of the 
“QB^stioncs Disputatio” and other ^^opuscula” of 
St. Thomas. Tho commentary on Genesis, edited 
by him two years later at Antwerp as a work of 
St. Thomas, is not authentic. His edition of the 
Saint’s commentary, on Machabees, prwared at 
Paris in 1584, was published in 1612 by Cfimo Mo- 
rellos, O.P., in the Antwerp edition of the works 
of St. Thomas. Ho also brought out (Paris, 1585) 
a ^^Chronicon” and Bibliotheca Ordinis Prscdica- 
turum 

S uAtie-Echard, S 8 . O.P., I, 271; Mandonnet in Diet, de 
7l. Caih. I, 1447. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Anthony of the Mother of Qod (A. db Oliver a), 
a Spanish OarmelitOt b. at Leon in Old-Castile: 
d. 1641. He taught Aristotle’s dialectics and natural 
philosophy at the University of Alcala do Henares 
XComplutum). With the collaboration of his col- 
leagues, he undertook an eneyclop®dia intended for 
students in arts and philosophy. This work^ orid- 
nally styled Collegium Gomplutense philosophicum ’’ 
(Alcala, 1624; other editions Frankfurt, 1629: Lyons, 
1637, 1651, 1668), was highly esteemed by Tnomists. 
It was at first a treatise on logic: but in the course 
of time, metaphysics and moral philosophy were 
added, and the work served as an introduction to the 
great “Course of Theology” of the SalmaniieenBes. 
The first three volumes of this “Course” are also 
attributed to Anthony, 

Toussaint, in Diet. TMol CaiA.„ a, v.; Hurter, Nommda- 
tor I, 376. 

John J. a' Bbcebt. 

Anthropology. Bee Man. 

Anthropomorphism, Anthrofomorfhitds. (^»^ 
dpojwos, man, form), a term used in its widest 

sense to signify the tendency of man to conceive the 
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activities of the external world as the counterpart of 
his own„ A philosophic system which borrows its 
method from this tendency is termed Philosophic An- 
thropomorphism. The word, however, has been more 
generally employed to designate the play of that 
impulse in religious thought. In this sense, Anthro- 
pomorphism is the ascription to the Supreme Being 
of the form, organs, operations, and general char- 
acteristics of human nature. This tendency is 
strongly manifested in primitive heathen religions, 
in all forms of polytheism, especially in the classic 
paganism of Greece and Rome. The charge of 
Anthropomorphism was urged against the Greeks by 
their own philosopher, Xenophanes of Colophon. 
The first Christian apologists upbraided the pagans 
for having represented God, who is spiritual, as a 
mere magnified man, subject to human vices and 
passions. The Bible, especially the Old Testament, 
abounds in anthropomorphic expressions- Almost 
all the activities of organic life are ascribed to the 
Almighty. He speaks, breathes, sees, hears; He 
walks in the garden; He sits in the heavens, and the 
earth is His footstool. It must, however, be noticed 
that in the Bible locutions of this kind ascribe human 
characteristics to God only in a vague, indefinite way. 
He is never positively declared to have a body or a 
nature the same as man’s; and human defects and 
vices are never even figuratively attributed to Him. 
The metaphorical, symbolical cliaracter of this lan- 
guage is usually obvious. The all-secing Eye signifies 
God’s omniscience; the everlasting Arms His omnipo- 
tence; His Sword the chastisement of sinners; when 
He is said to have repented of having made man, we 
have an extremely forcible expression convoying His 
abhorrence of sin. The justification of this language 
is found in the fact that truth can be conveyed to men 
only through the medium of human ideas and 
thoughts, and is to be expressed only in language 
suited to their comprehension. The limitations of 
our conceptual capacity oblige us to represent God 
to ourselves in ideas that have been originally drawn 
from our knowledge of self and the objective world. 
The Scriptures themselves amply warn us against the 
mistake of interpreting their figurative language in too 
literal a sense. They teach that God is spiritual, 
omniscient, invisible, omnipresent, inefTable. Insist- 
ence upon the literal interpretation of the metaphori- 
cal led to the error of the Anthropomorphites. 

Throughout the writings of the Fathers the spiritu- 
ality of the Divine Nature, as well as the inadequacy 
of human thought to comprehend the greatness, 
goodness, and infinite perfection of God, is continually 
emphasized. At the same time, Catholic philosophy 
and theology set forth the idea of God by means of 
concepts derived chiefly from the knowledge of our 
own faculties, and our mental and moral characteris- 
tics. We reach our philosophic knowledge of God 
by inference from the nature of various forms of 
existence, our own included, that we perceive in the 
Universe. All created excellence, however, falls in- 
finitely short of the divine perfections, consequently 
our idea of God can never truly represent Him as He 
is, and, because He is infinite while our minds are 
finite, the resemblance between our thought and its 
infinite object must always be faint. Clearly, how- 
ever, if we would do all that is in our power to make 
our idea, not perfect, but as worthy as it may be, we 
must form it by means of our conceptions oi what is 
highest and best in the scale of existence that we 
know. Hence, as mind and personality are the 
noblest forms of reality, we tMnk most worthily of 
God when we conceive Him under the attributes of 
rnind, will, intelligence, personality. At the same 
time, when the theolo^an or philosopher employs 
these and similar terms with reference to God, he 
understands them to be predicated not in exactly 
the same sense that they bear when applied to man, 


but in a sense controlled and qualified by the princi- 
ples laid down in the doctrine of analogy. 

A few decades ago thinkers and writers of the 
Spencerian and other kindred schools seldom touched 
upon the doctrine of a personal God without designat- 
ing it Anthropomorphism, and thereby, in their judg- 
ment, excluding it definitively from the world of 
philosophic thought. Though on the wane, the 
fashion has not yet entirely disappeared. The charge 
of Anthropomorphism can be urged against our way 
of thinking and speaking of God by those only who, 
despite the protestation of theologians and philoso- 
phers, persist in assuming that terms are used uni vo- 
cally of God and of creatures. When arguments are 
offered to sustain the imputation, they usually exhibit 
an incorrect view regarding the essential element of 
personality. The gist of the proof is that the Infinite 
IS unlimited, while personality essentially involves 
limitation; therefore, to speak of an Infinite Person 
is to fall into an absurdity. What is truly essential 
in the concept of personality is, first, individual 
existence as opposed to indefiniteness and to identity 
with other beings; and next, possession, or intelligent 
control of self. To say that God is personal is to say 
that He is distinct from the Universe, and that He 
possesses Himself and His infinite activity, unde- 
termined by any necessity from within or from with- 
out. This conception is perfectly compatible with 
that of infinity. When the agnostic would forbid us 
to think of God as personal, and would have us speak 
of Him as energy, force, etc., he merely substitutes 
lower and more imperfect conceptions for a higher 
one, without escaping from what he terms Anthropo- 
morphism, since these conc^ts too are derived from 
experience. Besides, he offers violence to human 
nature when, as sometimes happens, he asks us to 
entertain for an impersonal Being, conceived under 
the mechanical types of force or eneiw, sentiments of 
reverence, obedience, and trust. Triese sentiments 
come into play only in the world of persons, and can- 
not be exercised towards a Being to whom we deny 
the attributes of personality. 

Anthbopomoiiphites (Audians), a sect of Chris- 
tians that arose in the fourth century in Syria and 
extended into Scythia, sometimes called Audians, 
from their founder, Audius. Taking the text of 
Genesis, i, 27, literally, Audius held triat God has a 
human form. The error was so gross, and, to use 
St. Jerome’s expression (Epist. vi. Ad Pammachium), 
so absolutely senseless, that it showed no vitality. 
Towards the end of the century it appeared among 
some bodies of African Christians. The Fathers who 
wrote against it dismiss it almost contemptuously. 
In the time of Cyril of Alexandria, there were some 
anthropomorphites among the Egyptian monks. 
He composedL a short refutation of their error, which 
he attributed to extreme ignorance. (Adv. Anthrop. 
in P. G., LXXVI.) Concerning the charges of 
anthropomorphism preferred against Melito, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, and Lactantius, see the respective 
articles. The error was revived in northern Italy 
during the tenth century, but was effectually sup- 

g ressed by the bishops, notably by the learned 
atherius, Bishop of Verona. 

St. Thoma-s, C. Gent,, I, x; III, xxxviii, xxxix; Summa 
Theol., QQ. ii, iv, xiii; Wilhelm and Scannbll, ikTanwai 
of CathMic Theology (London, 1890), I, Bk, II, Pt. 1; 
Shanahan, John Ftske'a Idea of God in Caih. Univ. Bidl., Ill; 
Mabtineau, a SUidy of Religion (New York, 1888), I, Bk. II, 

K Flint, Theiam (New York, 1903), Lect. Ill; Theodoret, 
Hiat, EccLf IV, ix; ViGotrEotrx m Diet, de la Bible, s. v.; 
St. AtrouSTiNB, He divera. guceat. Ad Simplicianum, Q. vii; 
De civ. Dei, I, Q. ii. 

James J. Fox. 

Antichrist (AvtIxplo-tos). In composition AptL 
has various meanings: Avn^acLXevs denotes a king 
who fiUs an interregnum; AvrLCTpdrTjyosy a pro- 
raetor; a proconsul; in Homer AirrlSeoa 

enotes one resembling a god in power and beauty, 
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while in other works it stands for a hostile god. holdeth, do hold, until he be taken out of the way.” 
Following mere analogy, one might interpret dvrL-> Briefly, the “day of' the Lord” will bo preceded by 
Xptcrros as denoting one resembling Christ in appear- the “man of sin” known in the Johannine Fpistles as 
ance and power; but it is safer to define the word Antichrist; the “man of sin” is preceded by “a re- 
according to its biblical and ecclesiastical usage. volt,” or a great apostasy; this apostasy is the out- 

1. Biblical Meaning of the Word. — The word come of the “mystery of iniquity” which already 
Antichrist occurs only in the Johannine Epistles; but “worketh”, and which, according to St. John, shows 
there are so-called real parallelisms to these occur- itself here and there by faint types of Antichrist, 
rences in the Apocalypse in the Pauline Epistles, and The Apostle gives three stages in the evolution of 
less explicih^ones in the Gospels and the Book of evil: the leaven of iniquity, the great apostasy, and 
Daniel. . the man of sin. But he adds a clause calculated to 

A. in the Johannine Epistles.—St. John supposes determine the time of the main event more accu- 

in his Epistles that the early Christians are acquainted rately; he describes something first as a thing (r6 
with the teaching concerning the coming of Anti- Karixov), then as a person (6 preventing 

Christ. “You have heard that Antichrist cometh” the occurrence of the main event: “Only ho who now 
(I John, ii, 18); “ This is Antichrist, of whom you have holdeth, do hold, until he be taken out of the way.” 
heard that he cometh” (I John, iv, 3). Though the We can here only enumerate the principal opinions 
Apostle speaks of several Antichrists, he distin- as to the meaning of this clause without discussing 
guishes between the many and the one principal their value: (1) The impediment of the main event 
agent: “Antichrist cometh, even now there are be- is “the man of sin”; the main event is the second 
come many Antichrists” (I John, ii, 18). Again, the coming of the Lord (Grimm, Simar). (2) The im- 
writer outlines the character and work of Antichrist: pediment is the Roman Empire; the main event im- 
“They went out from us, but they were not of us” peded is the “man of sin” (most Latin Fathers and 
(I John, ii, 19); “Who is a liar, but he who denieth later interpreters). (3) The Apostle referred to per- 
that Jesus is the Christ? This is Antichrist, who sons and events of his own time; the and the 

denieth the Father, and the Son” (I John, ii, 22); “man of sin’’ are variously identified with the 
“And every spirit that dissolveth Jesus, is not of Emperors Caligula, Titus, Nero, Claudius, etc. 
God; and this is Antichrist” (I John, iv, 3); “For (Protestant theologians living after the seventeenth 
many seducers are gone out into the world, who con- century). (4) The Apostle refers immediately to 
fess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh: this is contemporary men and events, which are, how- 
a seducer and an Antichrist ” (II John, 7). As to ever, types of the eschatological Kar^xoy, “man of 
the time, the Apostle places the coming of Anti- sin”, and day of the Lord; the destruction of Jerusa- 
christ at “the last hour” (I John, ii, 18); again, he lem, e. g., is the type of the Lord’s second coming, 
maintains that “he is now already in the world” etc. (Dsllinger). 

(I John, iv, 3). Before leaving the Paulino doctrine of Antichrist, 

B. In the Apocalypse , — Nearly all commentators we may ask ourselves, whence did the Apostle derive 

find Antichrist mentioned in the Apocalypse, but his teaching? Here again wo moot with various 
they do not agree as to the particular chapter of the answers. — (1) St. Paul expresses merely his own view 
Book in which the mention occurs. Some point to based on the Jewish tradition and the imagoiy of 
the “beast” of xi, 7, others to the “red dragon” of the Prophets Daniel and lOzechiel. This view has boon 
xii, others again to the beast “ having seven heads and advocated by several Protestant writers. (2) The 
ten horns” of xiii, sqq., while many scholars identify Apostle expresses the impression pro(luced on the 
Antichrist -with the beast which had “ two horns, like early Church by the eschatological teaching of Jesus 
a lamb” and spoke “as a dragon” (xiii, 11, sqq.), or Chnst. This opinion is expressed by Dellinger, 
with the scarlet-coloured beast “having seven heads (3) St. Paul derived his doctrine concerning Anti- 
and ten horns” (xvii), or, finally, with Satan “loosed christ from the words of Christ, the prophecy of 
out of his prison,” and seducing the nations (xx, Daniel, and the contemporary events. TIus opin- 
7, sc[q.). A detailed discussion of the reasons for and ion, too, is expressed by D6llinger. (4) The Apostle 
against each of these opinions would be out of place uttered a prophecy received through the inspiration 
here. of the Holy Ghost. Catholic interpreters have gen- 

C. In the Pauline Epistles. — St. John supposes that erally adhered to this opinion. 

the doctrine concerning the coming of Antichrist is D. In the Evangelists and Daniel.— -After studying 
already known to his readers: many commentators the picture of Anticlirist in St. Paul's Epistle to the 
believe that it had become known in the Church Thessalonians, one easily recognizes the “man of 
through the writings of St. Paul. St. John urged sin” in Dan., vii, 8, 11, 20, 21, where the Prophet 
against the heretics of his time that those who denied describes the “little horn”, A type of Antichrist is 
the mystery of the Incarnation were faint images of the found in Dan., viii, 8 sqq.. 23, sqq,, xi, 21-45, in the 
future great Antichrist. The latter is described more person of Antiochus Epiphanes. Many commen- 
mlly in II Thess., ii, 3, sqq., 7-10. In the Church of tators have found more or less clear allusions to 
Thessalonica disturbances had occurred on account Antichrist in the coming of fake Chriate and false 
of the belief that the second coming of Jesus Christ prophets (Matt., xxiv, 24: Mark, xiii, 6, 22: Luke, 
was imm^inent. This impression was owing partly to xxi, 8), in the “abomination of desolation,” and in 
a misunderstanding of I Thess., iy^ 15, sqq., partly to the one that “shall come in his own name” (John, 
the machinations of deceivers. It was with a view v, 43). 

of renied^ng these ^sorders that St. Paul wrote his II. Anticheist in EocLmsiASTiOAL LANauAGE, — 
becond Epistle to the Thessalonians, inserting es- Bousset believes that there was among the Jews a 
pecially 11 , 3-10. The Pauline doctrine is this: ^ the fully developed legend of Antichrist, wich was ao- 
day of the Lord will be preceded by “a revolt”, cepted and amplified by Christians; and that this 
and the revelation of the man of sin . The latter legend diverges from and contradicts in important 
will sit m the temple of God, showing himself as if points the conceptions found in the Apo&ypse. 
he were God; h® will work signs and Tying wonders We do not believe that Bouaset has fully proved his 
by , Satan; he will seduce those "who re- opinion; his view as to the Christian devetopment of 

ceived ^ot the love of the truth, that they might be the concept of Antichrist does not exceed the merits 
saved; bufc the Lord Jesus shall kill him with the of an ingenious theory. We need not here enter upon 
^ destroybm wth the bright- an investi^tion of Gunkel’s work, in which he traces 
ness of His coming. As to the time, the mystery of back the idea of Antichrist to the primeval dragon of 
imquity already worketh; only that he who now the deep; tMs view deserves no more attention than 
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the rest of the author’s mythological fancies. What 
then is the true ecclesiastical concept of Antichrist? — 
Suarez maintains that it is of faith that Antichrist 
is an individual person, a signal enemy of Christ. 
This excludes the contention of those who explain 
Antichrist either as the whole collection of those who 
oppose Jesus Christ, or as the Papacy. The Wal- 
densian and Albigensian heretics, as well as Wyclif 
and Hus, called the Pope by the name of Antichrist; 
but the expression was only a metaphor in their case. 
It was only after the time of the Reformation that the 
name was applied to the Pope in its proper sense. It 
then passed practically into the creed of the Luther- 
ans, and has been seriously defended by them as late 
as 1861 in the '' Zeitschrift fiir lutherische Thc- 
ologie”. The change from the true Church into the 
reign of Antichrist is said to have taken place be- 
tween 19 February and 10 November, a. d. 607, when 
Pope Boniface III obtained from the Greek emperor 
the title “Head of All the Churches” for the Roman 
Church. An appeal was made to Apoc., xiii, 18, in 
confirmation of this date, and it was calculated from 
Apoc., xi, 3, that the end of the world might be ex- 
pected A. T>: 1866. Cardinal Bellarmin refuted this 
error both from an exegetical and historical point of 
view in “De Rom. Pont.”, HI. The individual per- 
son of Antichrist will not be a demon, as some of the an- 
cient writers believed: nor will he bo the person of the 
devil incarnated in the human nature of Antichrist. 
He will ho a human person, perhaps of Jewish ex- 
traction, if the explanation of Gen., xlix, 17, together 
with that of Dan’s omission in the catalojpie of the 
tribes, as found in the Apocalypse, bo correct. It 
must be kept in mind that oxtra-Scriptural tradition 
furnishes us no revealed supplement to the Biblical 
data concerning Antichrist. While these latter are 
sufficient to make the believer recognize the “man of 
sin” at the time of his coming, the lack of any addi- 
tional reliable revelation should put us on our guard 
against the day-dreams of the Irvingites, the Mor- 
mons, and other recent proclaimers of now revela- 
tions. 

It may not be out of place to draw the roaderis 
attention to two dissertations by the late Cardi- 
nal Newman on the subject of Antichrist. The one 
is entitled “The Patristic Idea of Antichrist”; it 
considers successively his time, religion, city, and 
persecution. It formed the eighty-third number of 
the “Tracts for the Times”, and has been repub- 
lished in the volume entitled “ Discussions and Argu- 
ments on Various Subjects” (London, Now York, and 
Bombay, 1899). The other dissertation is contained 
among the Cardinal's “Essays Critical and Histori- 
cal” (VoL II; London, Now York, and Bombay, 
1897), and bears the title “The Protestant Idea of 
Antichrist.” 

In order to understand the significance of the 
Cardinal's essays on the question of the Antichrist, 
it must be kept in mind that a variety of opinions 
sprang up in course of time concerning the nature of 
this opponent of Christianity. (1) lioppe, Nitzsoh, 
Storr, and Pelt contended that the Antichrist is an 
evil principle, not embodied either in a person or a 
polity; this opinion is in opposition to both St. Paul 
and St. John. Both Apostles describe the adversary 
as being distinctly concrete in form. (2) A second 
view admits that the Antichrist is a person, but it 
maintains that he is a person of the past; Nero, 
Diocletian, Julian, Caligula, Titus, Simon Ma^s, 
Simon the son of Giora, the High Priest Anamas, 
Vitellius, the Jews, the Pharisees, and the Jewish 
zealots have been variously identined with the Anti- 
christ, But there is little traditional authority for 
this opinion; besides, it does not appear to satisfy 
fully the prophetic predictions, and, m the case of 
some of its adherents, it is based on the supposition 
that the inspired writers could not transcend the 


limits of their experiences. (3) A third opinion ad- 
mitted that the Antichrist must indeed appear in a 
concrete form, but it identified this concrete form 
with the system of the Papacy. Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli, Melanchthon, Bucer, Beza, Calixtus, Bengel, 
Michaelis, and almost all the Protestant writers of the 
Continent are cited as upholding this view; the same 
may be said of the English theologians Cranmer, 
Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, Hutchinson, Tyndale, 
Sandys, Philpot, Jewell, Rogers, Fulke, Bradford, 
King James, and Andrewes. Bramhall introduced 
qualifications into the theory, and after this its 
ascendancy .began to wane among English writers. 
Nor must it be supposed that the Papal-Antichrist 
theory was upheld by all Protestants in the same 
form; the False Prophet or second Apocaylptic Beast 
is identified with Antichrist and the Papacy by 
Chytrseus, Are tins, Foxe, Napier, Mede, Jurieu, 
Newton, Cunninghame, Faber, Woodhouse, and 
Habershon; the first Apocalyptic Beast holds this 
position in the opinion of Marlorat, King James, 
Daubuz, and Galloway; both Beasts are thus identi- 
fied by Brightmaii, Pareus, Vitringa, Gill, Bachmair, 
Fraser, Croly, Fysh, and Elliott. 

After this general survey of the Protestant views 
concerning the Antichrist, we shall be able to ap- 
preciate some of Cardinal Newman's critical remarks 
on the question. — (1) If any part of the Church be 
proved to be antienristian, all of the Church is so, 
the Protestant branch inclusive. (2) The Papal- 
Amtichrist theory was ^adually developed by three 
historical bodies: the Albigenses, the Waldenses, and 
the Fraticclli, between the eleventh and the sixteenth 
centuries: are these the expositors from whom the 
Church of Christ is to receive the true interpretation 
of the prophecies? (3) The defenders of the Papal- 
Antichrist theory have made several signal blunders 
in their arguments; they cite St. Bernard as identify- 
ing the Beast of the Apocalypse with the Pope, 
though St. Bernard speaks in the passage of the 
Antipope; they appeal to the Abbot Joachim as be- 
lieving that Antichrist will be elevated to the Apos- 
tolic See, while the Abbot really believes that Anti- 
christ will overthrow the Pope and usurp his See; 
finally, they appeal to Pope Grogoiy the Great as 
asserting that wlioever claims to be Universal Bishop 
is Antichrist, whereas the great Doctor really speaks 
of the Forerunner of Antichrist who was, in the 
language of his day, nothing but a token of an im- 
pending groat evil. (4) Protestants were driven to 
the Papal-Antichrist theory by the necessity of op- 
posing a popular answer to the popular and cogent 
arguments advanced by the Church of Rome for her 
Divine authority, (5) Warburton, Newton, and 
Hurd, the advocates of the Papal- Antichrist theory, 
cannot be matched against the saints of the Church 
of Rome. If the Pope be Antichrist, those who 
receive and follow him cannot be men like St. Charles 
Borromeo, or F6nelon, or St. Bernard, or St. Francis 
of Sales, (7) If the Church must suffer like Christ, 
and if Christ was called Beelzebub, the true Church 
must expect a similar reproach; thus, the Papal- 
Antichrist theory becomes an argument in favor of 
the Roman Church. (8) The gibe, “If the Pope is 
not Antichrist, he has bad luck to be so like mm”, 
is really another argument in favour of the claims 
of the Pope; since Antichrist simulates Christ, and 
the Pope IS an image of Christ, Antichrist must have 
some similarity to the Pope, ii the latter be the true 
Vicar of Christ. 

I»BN.«V0> AdversiM IV, 26; Adso (PsBuno-RABANua 
Maueus), m ortu,vitd et morCbm AnKchruH, P, L,, Cl, 1289- 
98); Maxyunda, Antickriaio lihri Xl (Home, 160 ^; 
Oalmbt, DisaeriaUm aur VAntichrist in Corrmmt, awr St. 
Paid; DOllingke, Chriatmt u, Kirt^ (1st ©d,), 277, 2^, 
©to.; Bbllaemin, Da Rom. Pont. Ill; Lsssros, Opoaaduin 
da AnHchriato; J. Grimm, Der meiten Theaaahn- 

uchar-’Briafaa (Stadtamhof, 1861); JOro, Oeachiddtta daa Pros- 
Bousset, D&r Ani/ichrut (Gdttingen, 1896), 
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tr. by Keane (1896); Gtjnkel, Schopfung und Chaos (1895), 
221, sqq.; Zahn, Einleiiung (see Index); Schurer, Geachicte 
des iudischen Volkes, II, 532; Newman, The Patristic Idea of 
Antichrist, No. 83 of Tracts for the _ Times, republished in 
Discussions and Arguments on Various Subjects (London, 
New York, and Bombay, 1897); Ie.,^ The Protestant Idea of 
Antichrist in Essays Critical and Historical (London, New 
York, and Bombay, 1897), II; Alford, Greek Testament; 
Prolegomena to Thess. and Apoc. (London, 1856, 1861); Words- 
worth, On the Apocalypse (London, 1849); Maitland, Pro- 
phetic Interpretation (London, 1849); Cltssold, Apocalyptical 
Interpretation (London, 1845); Ellicott, Comment, on Thess. 
(London, 1858); Jowett, Excursus on the Man of Sin, in his 
Epistles of St. Paul (Ijondon, 1859); Robinson, Revised Edi- 
tion of Rayland’s tr. of Neander, Pflanzung, etc. (New York, 
1865); Moses Stuart, Commentary on the Apoc. (Andover, 
1845); Greswell, Exposition of the Parables (Oxford, 1834), 
I; Noyes, The Apocalypse Analyzed and Explained, in The 
Christian Examiner (May, 1860). A. J. MaAS. 

Anticoncordataires. See Petite Eglisb, La. 

Antidicomarianites. — An Eastern sect which 
flourished about a. d. 200 to 400, and which was so 
designated as being the “opponents of Mary’’. The 
Ebionites were the first who maintained that Our 
Lord was merely the son of Joseph and Mary. This 
doctrine became repugnant even to their own ad- 
herents, and it was afterwards modified so as to 
teach that, although Our Lord was born of Mary 
through the Holy Ghost, afterwards Joseph and 
Mary lived in wedlock and had many other children. 
The sect denied the formula “ever-Virgin Mary” 
used in the Greek and Roman Liturgies. ^ The earliest 
reference to this sect appears in Tertullian, and the 
doctrines taught by them are expressly mentioned 
by Origen (Homilia in Lucam, III, 940). Certain 
Arians, Eudocius and Eunomius, were great sup- 
porters of the teaching. The sect attained its great- 
est development in Arabia towards the end of the 
fourth century, and the name Antidicomarianites 
was specifically applied to it by St. Epiphaniua who 
wrote against them in an interesting letter giving 
the history of the doctrine and proo& of its falsity 
(St. Epiphanius, Contra Haeres., Ixxviii, 1033 sqq.), 

Migne, P. G, (Paris, 1862); Origen, XIII, 1813; Idem, 
St. Epiphanius, XLII, 699-739. 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

Antidoron (Gr., dvrt, instead of; bQ>pov, a gift; 
i. e. a gift instead of). The remains of the 
loaves or cakes from which the various portions are 
cut for consecration in the Mass, according to the 
Greek Rite, are gathered up on a plate, or salver, in 
the sanctuary and kept upon the prothesis, or side- 
altar, during the celebration of the Mass. They are 
usually cut up into small fragments, and, at the con- 
clusion of the Mass, after the celebrant has retired 
from the altar, the deacon (or in churches where 
there is no deacon, the priest) brings the salver out 
through the royal doors and standing in front of the 
iconostasis gives to each of the faithful, supposed to 
be fasting, a small fragment of the blessed bread 
which is taken and eaten by the worshipper before 
leaving the church. The giving of the antidoron is 
regularly followed in the Russian Orthodox and the 
Greek (Hellenic) Orthodox churches at every Mass, 
and it is an interesting sight to watch the worsnippers 
crowding up in lines to obtain the blessed bread. In 
the Greek Catholic churches of Austria and Hungary 
the antidoron is given only on rare occasions during 
the year, chiefly on the Saturday in Easter week; 
while among the Greek Catholics of Italy and Sicily 
it is usually given only on Holy Thursday, the Feast 
of the Assumption, that of St. Nicolas of Myra, and at 
certain week-day masses in Lent; although according 
to some local customs it is given on other days. It 
may seem strange that the earliest historical reference 
to this custom should be found in the Western 
Church. It is mentioned in the 1 18th letter of St. Au- 
gustine to Januarius (now known as the 54th letter 
m the new order. See Migne, P. L., XXXHI. 200), 
and in the canons of a local council in Gaul m the 
seventh century. Originally it was a substitute, 


or solatium for such of the faithful as were not pre- 
pared to go to Communion or w'ore unable to get 
to the Holy Sacrifice. If they could not partake of 
the body of Our Lord they had the consolation of 
partaking of the bread which had been blessed and 
from which the portions for consecration had been 
taken. In the Eastern Church mention of the 
antidoron began to appear about the ninth and tenth 
centuries. Germanius of Constantinople is the 
earliest Eastern author to mention it in his treatise, 
“The Explanation of the Liturgy”, about the ninth 
century. Subsequent to him many writers of the 
separated Eastern Church (Balsainon, Colina, Pache- 
meros) have written on the custom of giving the 
antidoron. The usage to-day in the Orthodox 
Greek Church, following the Nomocanon, is to employ 
the fragments or unused pieces of the various pros- 
phora, except that from which the agnetz is taken, 
for the purpose of the antidoron. The canonical 
regulations of the Russian Orthodox and Greek 
(Hellenic) Orthodox Churches reouire that the anti- 
doron should be consumed before leaving the church, 
and that it should not be distributed to unbelievers 
or to persons undergoing penance before absolution. 
While the rite still continues in the East it was 
finally given up by the Western Church, and now 
only survives in the Roman Rite in the pain h6nit 
given in the French churches and cathedrals at Higli 
Mass, in certain churches of Lower Canada, and oc<ui- 
sionally in Italy, on certain feasts. A similar custom 
also obtains among the Svrian Christians (C-hristians 
of St. Thomas) of the Malabar coast in India. 

Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Church (London, 1850), 
I, 525; CoRBLET, Hist, de I’ Eucharistic (Bunn, 1885), I, 254-255; 
Clugnbt, Dictionnaire des noms litnrgigws (PariN, 1805), 13; 
Barring, La Messa Greca (I’alcrmo, 1904), 20; Charron, 
Lea saintes liturgies (Paris, 1904), 70; IlM»(K)on, Service 
Book of the Orilu>aox Cnurch (Now York, 1906), (KK); Prnxm- 
lavnaya Encyclopedia (St. l^etersburR, 19(K)), I, 795-790. 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

Antigonish (Micmac, nalagitlwonecch, “whore 
the branches are torn off”), is the shiretown of the 
county of the same name in Nova S(‘otia. On tlio 
23d of August, 1886, it was made tho see of one of 
the diocesos constituting tho ecclesiastical province 
of Halifax. The first see wa.s Arichat. Tho diocese 
takes in the throe easternmost counties of Nova 
Scotia proper, with tho whole island of Caiie Breton. 
Up to 1817, Nova Scotia formed a part of the Diocese 
of Quebec; in that year it was erected into a vicar- 
iate, and the Right Rev. Edmund Burke appointed 
vicar Apostolic. Ho was succeeded, in 1827, by 
the Right Rev. William Fraser. On the 21st of 
September, 1844, the vicariate was divided, and 
two dioceses were formed, the sees iKunjs; Halifax and 
Arichat. Bishop Fraser was appointed to the latter 
see. An alumnus of tho Scottish College at Valla- 
dolid, he was a strong nmuj physically and mentally 
fitted to play the part of pioneer missionary bishop. 
He died 4 OctoTber, ifel, and was succeeded, 
27 February, 1862, by the Right Rev. Colin Francis 
MacKinnon, D.D., a graduate of Propiu^anda. He 
was a man of apostolic sseal, and of singularly 
amiable character. Failing health led him to resign, 
19 January, 1877, when his coadmtor, the Right Rev. 
John Cameron, D.I),, also a graduate of Propaganda, 
and consecrated at Rome, 22 May, 1870, became 
administrator of the diocese. On his resigning this 
cl^rge, Bishop MacKinnon was made titular Arch- 
bishop of Amida, He died two years later, 26 Sep- 
tember, 1879. 

Within the Diocese of Antigonish is the historic 
town of Ijouisbourg, As far back as 1604 French 
priests were in Nova Scotia, then known as Acadie, 
or Acadia. Between that date and the taking of 
Louisbourg by the English in 1758, the indefatigable 
missionaries of France busied themselves with the 
evangelization of the native Micmacs. The fact that 
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the whole tribe still hold fast the faith preached to 
them, despite the efforts made from time to time to 
rob tliem of it and the paucity of priestly labourers 
in the fifty years that followed the fall of Louisbourg, 
attests the thoroughness with which the early 
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Recollet and Jesuit Fathers did their work. Till 
the closing years of the eighteenth century, some 
hundreds of the aborigines, together with a remnant 
of the first B’rench settlers, known as Acadians, and 
a few Irish families, made up the Catholic popula- 
tion of what is now the Diocese of Antigonish. In 
1791, the first party of Catholic immigrants from 
the Scottish Highlands reached Pictou in two ships. 
Driven from their native braes and glens by the 
rapacity of the landlords, who turned their ancestral 
holdings into sheepwalks, they found new homes and 
free holdings in the wild woods of Nova Scotia. 
From this time forward the tide of Scottish immi- 
gration gathered strength, until it reached its highest 
point in 1817. In July, 1802, about 1,500 Highland 
Scottish Catholics were settled along the shores of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. For the greater part of 
the time they were without a priest, save for the 
occasional visits of the Rev, Angus Bernard Mac- 
Eachern afterwards Bishop of Charlottetown, P. E, I., 
who braved the perils of the sea in an open boat 
to bring them tne consolations of religion. In 
the same year two priests came out from Scotland, 
and these in time were followed by others. They 
shared witli their people the hardships incident to 
pioneer life in ‘Hhe forest primeval.” Among the 
priests who laboured during the first two decades of 
the nineteenth century in the territory now com- 
prised in the Diocese of Antigonish were Abb4 Le- 
jamtel, among the Acadians;' the Reverends Alex- 
ander MaoDonnel, William Chisholm, and Colin 
Grant, in the Scottish settlements on the mainland; 
the Reverend James Grant, an Irish priest, in An- 
tigonish; the Reverend Alexander MacDonnell in 
tile Scottish settlements in Cape Breton, and Father 
Vincent, founder of the Trappist Monastery at 
Tracadie, among the Micmacs and Acadians. The 
last-named, known in the Gaelic-speaking com- 
munities as A Sagart Ban, or White Priest, from the 
flowing white robe of his Order, which he wore also 
on his missionary journeys, was a man of singularly 
I.— 36 


holy life. The first session of the court, appointed 
in 1905 to inquire into his title to sainthood, was 
held in June, 1906. 

St. Francis Xavier^s College, established at Anti- 
gonish in 1855, and endowed with university powers 
in 1866, is the chief seat of learning. Mt. St. Bernard, 
an academy for young ladies, conducted by the 
Sisters of iNotre Dame, is affiliated to St. Francis 
Xavier's. The Sisters of Notre Dame have eight 
other convents within the diocese; the Sisters of 
Charity, six; the Daughters of Jesus, lately come 
from France, four; the Sisters of St. Martha, one. 
The Trappists, at Petit Clair vaux, Tracadie, are the 
only religious order of men. In 1871, the Catholic 
population was 62,853; in 1891, it was 73,500, of 
whom about 42,000 were Highland Scotch, 19,000 
French, 11,000 Irish, and 1,500 Micmacs. The 
present population is in the neighbourhood of 80,000. 
There are 101 priests, including 11 Trappists, 67 
churches with resident pastors, and 34 missions with 
churches. 

O’Brien (late Archbishop of Halifax), Memoirs of Bishop 
Burke (Ottawa, 1894); MacMillan, History of the Cathohc 
Church in Prince Edward Island (Qiiobec,1905); Brown, His- 
tory of Cape Breton (London, 1869); Bourinot, Cape Breton 
and its Memorials (Montreal, 1892): Macleok, History of the 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin in North America (Cincinnati, 
1860. — This work contains an eloquent cluster on the High- 
land Scottish emigration): MacGtllivray, The Casket (files); 
Xaverian, Golden Jubilee Number (Oct. 1905). 

Alexajtder MacDonald. 

Antigua. See Roseau. 

Antimensium, also Antiminsion (Gr. dvriydivaiov, 
from ivrlj instead of, and mema, tabic, altar), a 
consecrated corporal of a kind used only in the 
Greek Rite. It is called in Russian and Slavonic 
antimins, and answers substantially to the portable 
altar of the Roman Rite. It consists of a strip of 
fine linen or silk, usually ten inches wide and about 
thirteen to fourteen inches long, ornamented with 
the instruments of the Passion, or with a representa- 
tion of Our Lord in the Sepulchre; it also contains 
relics of tlie saints which are sewn into it, and certified 
by the bishop. It is required to be placed on the 
altar in Greek churches just as an altar-stone is 
required in the Latin churches, and no Mass may be 
said upon an altar of that rite which has no anti- 
mensium. It is unfolded at the Offertory quite like 
the Latin corporal. Outside of the Mass it rests on 
the altar, folded in four parts, and enclosed in another 
piece of linen known as the heileton. Originally it 
was intended for missionaries and priests travelling 
in places wliere there was no consecrated altar, or 
where there was no bishop available to consecrate an 
altar. The bishop consecrated the antimensium 
almost as he woula an altar, and the priest carried it 
with him on his journey, and spread it over any 
temporary altar to celebrate Mass. Originally, 
therefore, it stood literally for its name; it was used 
instead of the Holy Table for the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

The word antimensium is met with for the first 
time about the end of the eighth and the begin- 
ning of the ninth centuries. The rapid adoption of 
the object was owing largely to the spread or Icono- 
clasm and other heresies. In the seventh canon of 
the Seventh General Council (787) it was ordered 
that according to ancient custom which we should 
follow the Holy Sacrifice should only be offered on 
an altar consecrated by placing the relics of the 
saints or of martyrs therein” (Mansi, XIII, 428). 
As a result of this decree the use of the antimensium 
became quite general, because, owing to various 
heresies and schisms it was doubtful whether the 
altar in numberless churches had ever been con- 
secrated by a bishop, or whether that rite had ever 
been canonically performed; on the other hand, all 
were anxious to comply with the canon. By the use 
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of the antimensium, such as missionaries and travel- 
ling priests were using, the Holy Sacrifice could be 
offered on any altar, because the antimensium, at 
least, had been properly consecrated and contained 
the required relics. Although it was primarily in- 
tended for altars which had not been consecrated by 
a bishop, it gradually became used for all altars in 
the Greek Church. It was also much used for altars 
in military camps, on shipboard, and among the 
hermits and cenobites of the desert, where a church 
or a chapel was unknown. After the great schism 
which divided the Eastern Church from the Holy 
See, the antimensium was looked on as a peculiarly 
Greek religious article. The United Greeks have 
also retained it, although, by special regulation of 
the Holy See, in its absence an altar-stone may be 
used by them. A Greek Catholic priest may say 
Mass in a Greek church upon an altar-stone, yet a 
Latin priest may not say Mass upon an antimensium 
in a Latin church, although either may use the anti- 
mensium in a Greek church (Benedict XIV, Imposito 
nobis). 

In the Council of Moscow (1675) the Russian 
Church decreed that antimensia should be used upon 
every altar, whether it had been consecrated by a 
bishop or not. The only apparent exception allowed 
in the Russian Church is that an antimensium with- 
out relics may be used upon the altar of a cathedral 
church. The form of consecration of the anti- 
mensia is almost the same as that followed by a bishop 
in consecrating an altar. Indeed, they are usually 
consecrated at the same time as the altar, and are 
considered to share in the latter's consecration; by 
way of exception, especially in the Russian Church, 
they may be consecrated at another time. As 
already said, the customary material was originally 

ure linen.; yet, since 1862, by a decree of the Holy 

ynod in Russia, they may be made either of linen 
or silk. They have varied slightly in size and form, 
but the kind now used is about the size of those made 
in the twelfth century. They are often beautifully 
embroidered, the decorations usually representing 
Our Lord in the Sepulchre, sometimes with a cross 
and sometimes with a chalice above Him; they 
also have the letters IC. XC. NIKA, i. e. Jesus 
Christ conquers", or other traditional devices worked 
upon them. Whenever a new antimensium is placed 
upon an altar the old one must not be removed, but 
must be kept next to the altar under the altar-cloth. 
Usually the date of consecration is worked upon 
them. By a decree of the Holy Synod in 1842, each 
Russian church must keep an exact register of the 
antimensia contained in it. 

Goar, Euchologium, aive Rituale Orcecorum (Venice, otl. 
1730); llENAtrDOT, Liturgiarum Orientalium CoUectio, I, 181- 
331; Briqhtman, Eastern Liturgies (Oxford, 1896), 509; 
Neale, History ol the Holy Eastern Church (London, 1850), I, 
186-187; Pi:TRiDES, in Diet, d^arch. chrdt, I, 2319-20; Cluo- 
NET, Diet, grec-frangais dea noma liiurgiquea (Paris, 1895). 

Andi^bw J. Shipman. 

Antinoe (or Antinopolis), a titular see of the The- 
baid, now Esneh or Esencli, a city in Egypt, built by 
the Emperor Hadrian a. d. 132, in memory of his 
favourite, Antinous. Situated in the very centre 
of Egypt, the city attracted more than ordinary 
attention, not only by its splendour, but by its 
oridnality, being constructed, as it was, on the plan 
of Roman and Greek cities, without any trace of 
Egyptian architecture. The topography of its ruins 
is yearly growing less distinct, since an European 
industiy set up in the neighbourhood draws on 
its antique materials as it might on some deserted 
marble quarry. After the fashion of Greek and 
Asiatic cities, the city was intersected by streets 
along the sides of which ran porticoes and colonnades, 
and several of the the streets were arched over, 

Antinoe played but a small part in the history 
of Christianity. It became the seat of a bishopric 


subject to Thebes, and a good many monasteries 
were founded in the neighbourhood. Thanks to the 
Egyptian climate, the cemeteries opened in recent 
years have supplied the science ot Christian an- 
tiquity with many noteworthy objects. Roman and 
Byzantine burial-places have been found in a won- 
derful state of preservation. The bodies, before 
burial, underwent a preparation very different from 
that in use with the ancient Egyptians, and were 
carefully dressed; clothes, stuffing, and a mask being 
used instead of mummification, which was no longer 
practised. The bodies, however, had the aj^pear- 
ance of mummies. To this manner of preparing 
their dead we owe the preservation of various per- 
sonal effects as well as of stuffs. The tomb of a 
young woman named Euphemiaan (?) contained an 
embroidery case in the folds ot her dress, and shoes 
of red leather enriched witli gold trac‘ery. The 
’excavations carried on by M. A. Gayot have brought 
to light objects which are now in the Mus<5o Guimet 
at Paris, such as prayer-chaplets, baskets, phials, 
boxes of wood and ivory, eU\. l^ipyri have also 
been found at Antinoe, one of the most interesting 
being the will of Aurelius Colluthus. 

Several ruins of some importance are to bo seen 
in the neighbourhood of Antinoe. One of the most 
noteworthy is that of DcTr Abou-Ilcnnys, wlicre 
there is an underground church, ornamented with 
paintings of real interest, less on ac(‘ount of the 
choice of subjects than for the skill and taste which 
they show in a Coptic artist of the seventh or eighth 
century. They represent scenes from the Gospel, 
with a few drawn from the apocryphal books, and 
are intempei'sed with a great number of inscriptions, 
most of which are mutual, ed or und(Knpherahlo. 

Leolercq in Diet, d'archtvl. chrti. vt no hi., I, col. 
2320-2359; I)k Bock, Couvent dc iSnint Jean prh d^AntwoiUn 
Mat^riaur pour servir d I'arehhdogifl de rEgyvtc ehrHienne 
(St. Petersburg, 1901); CJaykt, in Annalea da Muate Ouimet 
(1902), XXX, Part 2; .1. Gledat, in liulUtin de I'matUut frath 
caia d'arcfU'ol. orien. (1902), II. 

11. Lkoi.buoq. 

Antinomies. See Kvnt, PiiruxsopuY ob, 

Antinomianism (ivri, against, and v6/xo$^ law), the 
heretical doctrine that Ghristians are e.xempt from 
the obligations of the moral law. fflie term first 
came into use at the Protwtant Reformation, when 
it was employed by Martin Luther to designate the 
teaching of Johannas Agrieola and his socdaricB, 
who, pushing a mistaken and perverted interpreta- 
tion of the Reformer’s (Io(*trino of justification by 
faith alone to a far-reatdiing but logical conclusion, 
asserted that, m good works do not promote salva- 
tion, so neither do evil works hinder it; and, as all 
Christians are necessarily samd ifiml by their very vo- 
cation and profession, so. as justified ChristiaiiB, they 
are incapable of losing tlioir spiritual holiiUBS, histi- 
fication, and final salvation by any lU'.t of disobedi- 
ence to, or oven by any direct violation of the law 
of God. This theory —for it was not. and is not, 
necessarily, anything more than a purely theoretical 
doctrine, and many professors of Antinomianism, as 
a matter of fact, led, and lead, liv« (piite as moml as 
those of their opfxinonts —was not only a more or 
less natural outgrowth from the distinctively Prot- 
estant principle of justification by faith, but prob- 
ably also the result of an erroneous view taken with 
regard to tho relation Iwtwecm the Jewish and Chris- 
tian dispensations and the Beriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. Doubtless a confused understand- 
ing of tho Mosaic ceremonial precepts and the fun- 
damental moral law embodied in the Mosaic code 
was to no small extent ofienitivo in allowing the con- 
ception of tnie Ghristian lilierty to grow beyond ah 
reasonable bounds, and to take the form of a theo- 
retical doctrine of unlimited lieentiousneBS. 

Although the term designating this error came into 
use only m the sixteenth century, the doctrine itself 
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can be traced in the teaching of the earlier heresies. 
Certain of the Gnostic sects — possibly, for example, 
Marcion and his followers, in their antithesis of the 
Old and New Testament, or the Carpocratians, in 
their doctrine of the indifference of good works and 
their contempt for all human laws — held Antinomian 
or quasi-Antinomian views. In any case, it is gen- 
erally understood that Antinomianism was professed 
by more than one of the Gnostic schools. Several 
passages of the New Testament writings are quoted 
in support of the contention that even as early as 
Apostolic times it was found necessary to single out 
and combat this heresy in its theoretical or dogmatic, 
as well as in its grosser and practical, form. The 
indignant words of St. Paul in his Epistles to the 
Romans and to the Ephesians (Rom., hi, 8, 31, vi, 1; 
Eph., V. 6), as well as those of St. Peter in the Second 
Epistle (II Pet., ii, 18, 19), seem to lend direct evi- 
dence in favour of this view. Forced into a some- 
what doubtful prominence by the “slanderers'' against 
whom the Apostle found it necessary to warn the 
faithful, persisting spasmodically in several of the 
Gnostic bodies, and possibly also colouring some of 
the tenets of the Albigenses, Antinomianism reap- 
peared definitely, as a variant of the Protestant doc- 
trine of faith, early in the history of the German 
Reformation. At this point it is of interest to note 
the sharp controversy that it provoked between the 
leader ot the reforming movement in Germany and 
his disciple and fellow townsman, Johannes Agricola. 
Schnitter, or Schneider, sometimes known as the 
Magister Islebius, was born at Eisleben in 1492, nine 
years after the birth of Luther. He studied, and 
afterwards taught, at Wittenberg, whence, in 1525, 
he went to Frankfort with the intention of teaching 
and establishing the Protestant religion there. But 
shortly afterwards he returned to his native town, 
where he remained until 1536, teaching in the school 
of St. Andrew, and drawing considerable attention to 
himself as a preacher of the new religion by the 
courses of sermons that ho delivered in the Nicolai 
Church. In 1536 ho was recalled to Wittenberg and 
given a chair in the University. Then the Antino- 
mian controversy, which had really begun some ten 
years previously, broke out afresh, with renewed 
vigour and bitterness. Agricola, who was undoubt- 
edly anxious to defend and justify the novel doctrine 
of his leader upon the subject of grace and justifica- 
tion, and who wished to separate the now Protestant 
view more clearly and distinctly from the old Cath- 
olic doctrine of faith and good works, taught that 
only the unregenerato were under the obligation of 
the law, whereas regenerate Christians were entirely 
absolved and altogether free from any such obliga- 
tion, Though it IS highly probable that he made 
Agricola responsible for opinions which the latter 
never really hold, Luther attacked him vigorously 
in six dissertations, showing that “the law gives man 
the consciousness of sin, and that the fear of the law 
is both wholesome and necessary for the preserva- 
tion of morality and of divine, as well as human, in- 
stitutions"; and on several occasions Agricola found 
himself obliged to retract or to modify his Antino- 
mian teaching. In 1540 Agricola, forced to this 
step by Luther, who had secured to this end the as- 
sistance of the Elector of Brandenburg, definitely 
recanted. But it was not long before the wearisome 
controversy was reopened by Poach of Erfurt (1566). 
This led ultimately to an authoritative and a com- 
plete statement, on the part of the Lutherans, of the 
teaching upon the subject by the German Protestant 
leaders, in the fifth and sixth axiiicles of the “For- 
mula Concordiao". St. Alphonsus Liguori states 
that after Luther's death Agricola went to Berlin, 
commenced teaching his blasphemies again, and died 
there, at the age of seventy-four, without any sign 
of repentance; also, that Florinundus calls the Anti- 


nomians “Atheists who believe in neither God nor 
the devil. " So much for the origin and growth of the 
Antinomian heresy in the Lutheran body. Among 
the high Calvinists also the doctrine was to be found 
in^ the teaching that the elect do not sin by the com- 
mission of actions that in themselves are contrary to 
the precepts of the moral law, while the Anabaptists 
of Munster had no scruple in putting these theories 
into actual practice. 

From Germany Antinomianism soon travelled to 
England, where it was publicly taught, and in some 
cases even acted upon, by many of the sectaries during 
the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. The state of 
religion in England, as well as in the Colonies, imme- 
diately preceding and during this troublesome period 
of history, was an extraordinary one, and when the 
independents obtained the upper hand there was no 
limit to the vagaries of doctrines, imported or in- 
vented, that found so congenial a soil in which to 
take root and spread. Many of the religious contro- 
versies that then arose turned naturally upon the doc- 
trines of faith, grace, and justification which occupied 
so prominent a place in contemporary thought, and 
in these controversies Antinomianism frequently fig- 
ured. A large number of works, tracts, and sermons 
of this period are extant in which the fierce and intol- 
erant doctrines of the sectaries are but thinly veiled 
under the copious quotations from the Scriptures 
that lend so peculiar an effect to their general style. 
In the earlier part of the seventeenth century. Dr. 
Tobias Crisp, Rector of Brinkwater (b. 1600), was 
accused, in company with others, of holding and 
teaching similar views. His most notable work is 
“Christ Alone Exalted" (1643). His opinions were 
controverted with some ability by Dr. Daniel Wil- 
liams, the founder of the Dissenters' Library. In- 
deed, to such an extent were extreme Antinomian 
doctrines held, and even practised, as early as the 
reign of Charles I, that, after Cudworth's sermon 
against the Antinomians (on I John, ii, 3, 4) was 
preached before the Commons of England (1647), 
the Parliament was obliged to pass severe enactments 
against thorn (1648). Anyone convicted on the oaths 
of two witnesses of maintaining that the moral law 
of the Ten Commandments was no rule for Chris- 
tians, or that a believer need not repent or pray 
for pardon of sin, was bound publicly to retract, or, 
if ho refused, be imprisoned until he found sureties 
that he would no more maintain the same. Shortly 
before this date, the heresy made its appearance in 
America, where, at Boston, the Antinomian opin- 
ions of Mrs. Ann Hutchinson were formally con- 
demned by the Newtown Synod (1636), 

Althougli from the seventeenth century onward 
Antinomianism docs not appear to be an official doc- 
trine of any of the more important Protestant sects, 
at least it has undoubtedly been held from time to 
time either by individual members or by sections, 
and taught, both by implication and actually, by 
the religious leaders of several of these bodies. Cer- 
tain forms of Calvinism may seem capable of bear- 
ing an Antinomian construction. Indeed it has been 
said that the heresy is in reality nothing more than 
“Calvinism run to seed". Mosheim regarded the 
Antinomians as a rigid kind of Calvinists who, dis- 
torting the doctrine of absolute decrees, drew from 
it conclusions dangerous to religion and morals. 
Count Zinzendorf (1700-60), the founder of the 
Hermhuters, or Moravians, was accused of Antino- 
mianism by Bengel, as was William Huntingdon, 
who, however, took pains to disclaim the imputation. 

But possibly the most noteworthy instance is that 
of the Plymouth Brethem, of whom some are quite 
frankly Antinomian in their doctrine of justification 
and sanctification. It is their constant assertion 
that the law is not the rule or standard of the life 
of the Christian. Here again, as in the case of Ag- 
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ricola, it is a theoretical and not a practical Anti- 
nomianism that is inculcated. Much of the teaching 
of the members of this sect recalls “ the wildest va- 
garies of the Antinomian heresy, while at the same 
time their earnest protests against such a construc- 
tion being put upon their words, and the evident 
desire of their writers to enforce a high standard of 
practical holiness, forbid us to follow out some of 
their statements to what seems to be their logical 
conclusion.” Indeed, the doctrine generally is held 
theoretically, where held at all, and has seldom been 
advocated as a principle to be put in practice and 
acted upon. Except, as has already been noted, in 
the case of the Anabaptists of Munster and of some 
of the more fanatical sections of the Cornmonwealth, 
as well as in a small number of other isolated and 
sporadic cases, it is highly doubtful if it has ever 
been directly put forward as an excuse for licentious- 
ness; although, as can_ easily be seen, it offers the 
gravest possible incentive to, and even justification 
of, both private and public immorality in its worst 
and most insidious form. 

As the doctrine of Antinomianism, or legal irre- 
sponsibility, is an extreme type of the heretical doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone as taught by the 
Reformers, it is only natural to find it condemned 
by the Catholic Church in company with this fun- 
damentally Protestant tenet. The sixth session of 
the (Ecumenical Council of Trent was occupied with 
this subject, and published its famous decree on Jus- 
tification. The feeenth chapter of this decree is 
Erectly concerned with the Antinomian heresy, and 
condemns it in the following terms: “In opposition 
also to the cunning wits of certain men who, by 
good words and fair speeches, deceive the hearts of 
the innocent, it is to be maintained that the re- 
ceived grace of justification is lost not only by in- 
fidelity, in which even faith itself is lost, but also 
by any other mortal sin soever, though faith be not 
lost; thereby defending the doctrine of the Divine 
law, which excludes from the Kingdom of God not 
only the unbelieving, but also the faithful who are 
fornicators, adulterers, effeminate, abusers of them- 
selves with mankind, thieves, covetous, drunkards, 
revilers, extortioners, and all others who commit 
deadly sins; from which, with the help of Divine 
grace, they are able to refrain, and on account of 
which they are s^arate from the grace of Christ” 
(Cap. XV, cf. also (5ap. xii). Also, among the canons 
anathematizing the various erroneous doctrines ad- 
vanced by the Reformers as to the meaning and 
nature of justification are to be found the following: 
“Can. xix. If anyone shall say that nothing be- 
sides faith is commanded in the Gospel; that other 
things are indifferent, neither commanded nor pro- 
hibited, but free; or that the Ten Commandments 
in no wise appertain to Christians; let him be anath- 
ema. — Can. XX. If anyone shall say that a man 
who is justified and how perfect soever is not bound 
to the observance of the commandments of God and 
of the Church, but only to believe; as if, forsooth, 
the Gospel were a b^re and absolute promise of 
eternal life, without the condition of observation 
of the commandments; let him bo anathema. — 
Can. xxi. If anyone shall say that Christ Jesus 
was given of God unto men as a Redeemer in 
whom they should trust, and not also as a legislator 
whom they should obey; let him be anathema. — 
Can. xxvii. If anyone shall say that there is no 
deadly sin but that of infidelity; or that grace once 
received is not lost by any other sin, however griev- 
ous and enormous, save only by that of infidelity; 
let him be anathema.” 

The minute care with which the thirty-three canons 
of this sixth session of the Council were drawn up 
is evidence of the grave importance of the question 
of justification, as well as of the conflicting doctrine 


advanced by the Reformers themselves upon this 
subject. The four canons quoted above leave no 
doubt as to the distinctly Antinomian theory of jus- 
tification that falls under the anathema of the 
Church. That the moral law persists in the Gospel 
dispensation, and that the justified Cliristian is still 
under the whole obligation of the laws of God and 
of the Church, is clearly asserted and clefined uiuler 
the solemn anathema of an (Ecumenical Council. 
The character of Christ as a lawgiver to be obeyed 
is insisted upon, as well as His character as a Re- 
deemer to be trusted; and the fact that there is 
grievous transgression, other than that of infidelity, 

is taught without the slightest ambiguity thus 

far, the most authoritative possible utterance of 
the teaching Church. In connection with the Tri- 
dentine decrees and canons may be^ cited the con- 
troversial writings and direct teaching of Cardinal 
Bellarmin, the ablest upholder of orthodoxy against 
the various heretical tenets of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. 

But so grossly and so palpably contrary to the 
whole spirit and teaching of the Christian revela- 
tion, so utterly discordant with the d(x*trines incul- 
cated in the New Testament {:^criptures, and so 
thoroughly opposed to the interpretation and tra- 
dition from which even tlie Reformers wore unable 
to cut themselves entirely adrift, was the heresy of 
Antinomianism that, while we are able to find a 
few sectaries, as Agricola, Crisp, Richardson, Salt- 
marsh, and Hutchinson, defending the doctrine, the 
principal Reformers aiul their followers wore instant 
in condemning and reprobating it. Luther himself. 
Rutherford, SolilulTelburgh, Sedgwick, (Jataker, Wit- 
sius, Bull, and Williams liaye written careful refu- 
tations of a doctrine that is (juite as revolting in 
theory as it would ultimately have proved fatally 
dangerous in its practi(^al consequences uml inimical 
to the propagation of tiie other principles of tlio Re- 
formers. In Nelson’s “Review and Analysis of 
Bishop Bull’s Exposition . . . of Justification” 

the advcrtiBcmcnt of the Bishop of Salisbury the 
following strong recommendation of works against 
the “Antinomian folly”: . . To the eensnro 

of tampering with the strictness of the Divine Lam 
may be opposed Bishop Horsley’s recominondation 
of the Ilarmonia ApoMica as ‘a preservat-ivc from 
the contagion of Antinomian folly.’ As a powerful 
antidote to the Antinomian )|)rineiplcs opposed by 
Bishop Bull, Cudworth’s incomparable sermon, 
preached before the House of Commons in l(i47, 

. . . cannot be too strongly rocommcmlocl. ” 
This was tiie general attfitudo of tlio Anglican, as 
well as of the laitherau, body. And where, as was 
upon several occasions the case, the ascetuUmey of 
religious loaders, at a time when I’olijjion phiyed an 
extraordinarily strong part in the civil and political 
life of the individual, was not in itself sufliciont to 
stamp out the heresy, or keep it within duo bounds, 
the aid of the secular arm was promptly invoked, 
as in the case of the intervention of the Elector of 
Brandenburg and the enactments of the English 
Parliament of 1()48. Indcxid, at the time, and under 
the peculiar circumstances obtaining in New hhigkmd 
in 1637, the synodical condemnation of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson did not fall far short of a civil judgment. 

Impugned alike by the authoritative toacliing of 
the Catholic Church and by the disavowals and 
solemn declarations of the gn^ater Protestant loml- 
ers and confessions or formularies, verging, as it 
does, to the discredit of the teacliing of Christ and 
of the Apostles, inimical to common morality and 
offering the grave possibility of becoming dangerous 
to the established social and political onlor, it is not 
surprising to find the Antinomian heresy a compar- 
atively x*aro one in ecclesiastical history, and, as a 
rule, where taught at all, one that is carefully kept 
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in the background or practically explained away. 
There are few who would care to assert the doctrine 
in so uncompromising a form as that which Robert 
Browning, in Johannes Agricola in Meditation”, 
with undoubted accuracy, ascribes to the Lutheran 
originator of the heresy: — 

I have God’s warrant, could I blend 
All hideous sins, as in a cup, 

To drink the mingled venoms up; 

Secure my nature would convert 
The draught to blossoming gladness fast: 

While sweet dews turn to the gourd’s hurt, 
And bloat, and while they bloat it, blast, 

As from the first its lot was cast. 

For this reason it is not always an easy matter to 
determine with any degree of precision how far cer- 
tain forms and offshoots of Calvinism, Socinianism, 
or even Lutheranism, may not be susceptible of 
Antinomian interpretations; while at the same time 
it must be remembered that many sects and indi- 
viduals holding opinions dubiously, or even indu- 
bitably, of an Antinomian nature, would indignantly 
repudiate any direct cliarge of teaching that evil 
works and immoral actions are no sins in the ease 
of justified Christians. The shades and gradations 
of heresy hero merge insensibly the one into the 
other. To say that a man cannot sin because he is 
justified is very much the same thing as to state 
that no action, whether sinful in itself or not, can 
be imputed to the justified Christian as a sin. Nor 
is the doctrine that good works do not help in pro- 
moting the sanctification of an individual far re- 
moved from the teaching that evil deeds do not 
interfere with it. There is a certain logical nexus 
between these three forms of the Protestant doc- 
trine of justification that would seem to have its 
natural outcome in the assertion of Antinomianism. 
The only doctrine that is conclusively and officially 
opposed to this heresy, as well as to those forms of 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone that are 
so closely connected with it, both doctrinally and 
historically, is to be found in the Catholic dogma 
of Faith, Justification, and Sanctification. 

Decretal Donmntica Concilii Tridcntini: Hohs. VI; Bkllar- 
MiNK, De Jmtijicaiione; Judicium de Libra Concordantm 
Lutheranorum; Alzoo, Church IHstorj/, III: Licutori, The Ilis- 
torn of Heresies (tr. Mullocii); Formula Concardim; Klwert, 
De Antinomid J. Aarieolw hlchii; IlAaKHUACir, A Teit Book 
of the IHstory of Doctrines; The Wanderings of the 

Human Intellect; Bulc, Opera; HaIjL, Remains; Randkuh, 
Sermons; Hutiimuford, A Survey of the Spiritual Antichrist 
openina the secrets of Familime and Antinomianisme in the 
Anti-christian Doctrine of J. Saltmarsh; GatakkRj An Anti- 
dote against Error Coneerninp JusiificMion; Antinomianism 
Discovered and Unmasked; Baxter, The Scripture Gospel 
defended ,,, In two books . . . The second upon the 
sudden reviving of Antinomianism; Fletchkr, Four Checks 
to Antmomiamsm; CottIjM, An Aeeoimt of Plymouth Anii- 
nomians; Tfati^on, History and Teaching^ of the Plymouth 
Brethren; Nelson, A Revmo and Analysis of Bishop Bull's 
Exposition ... of Justification. 

Francis Avelxno. 

Antioch {^Avnoxela, Aniiochia), TiiECntmcn of. — 
I. Origin and History of the City. — Of the vast 
empire conquered by Alexander the Groat many 
states wore formed, one of which comprised Syria 
and other countries to the oast and west of it. This 
realm fell to the lot of one of the conqueror's gen- 
erals, Seleucus Nicator, or Seloucus I, founder of the 
dynasty of the Seloucidic. About the year 300 b. c. 
he founded a city on the banks of the lower Orontes, 
some twenty miles from the Syrian coast, and a short 
distance below Antigonia^ the capital of his defeated 
rival Antigonus. Tlie city which was named An- 
tioch, from Antiochus the father of Seloucus, was 
meant to be the capital of the new realm. It was 
situated on the northern slope of Mount Silpius, on 
an agreeable and well-chosen site, and stretched 
as far as the Orontes, which there flows from east 
to west. It grew soon to large proportions; now 


quarters or suburbs were added to it, so that ulti- 
mately it consisted of four towns enclosed by as 
many distinct walls and by a common rampart, 
which with the citadel reached to the summit of 
Mount Silpius. When Syria was made a Roman 
province by Pompey (64 b. c.), Antioch continued 
to be the metropolis of the East. It also became the 
residence of the legates, or governors, of Syria. In 
fact, Antioch, after Rome and Alexandria, w^as the 
largest city of the empire, with a population of over 
half a million. Whenever the emperors came to the 
East they honoured it with their presence. The 
Seleucidie as well as the Roman rulers vied with 
one another in adorning and enriching the city with 
statues, theatres, temples, aqueducts, public baths, 
gardens, fountains, and cascades; a broad avenue 
with four rows of columns, forming covered porticoes 
on each side, traversed the city from east to west, to 
the length of several miles. Its most attractive 
pleasure resort was the beautiful grove of laurels and 
cypresses called Daphne, some four or five miles to 
the west of the city. It was renowned for its park- 
like appearance, for its magnificent temple of Apollo, 
and for the pompous religious festival held in the 
month of August. From it Antioch was sometimes 
surnamed Epi daphnes. The population included a 
great variety of races. There were Macedonians and 
Greeks, native Syrians and Phcenicians, Jews and 
Romans, besides a contingent from further Asia; 
many flocked there because Seleucus had given to 
all the right of citi:5enship. Nevertheless, it re- 
mained always predominantly a Greek city. The 
inhabitants did not enjoy a great reputation for 
learning or virtue; they were excessively devoted to 
pleasure, and universally known for their witticisms 
and sarcasm. Not a few of their peculiar traits have 
reached us through the sermons of St. John Chrys- 
ostom, the letters of Libanius, the ''Misopogon” of 
Julian, and other literary sources. Their loyalty to 
imperial authority could not always bo depended 
upon. In spite of these defects there was at all 
times in Antioch a certain number of men, especially 
in the Jewish colony, who were given to serious 
thoughts, oven to thoughts of religion. After the 
fifth century Antioch lost much of its size and im- 

E ortance. It was visited by frequent earthquakes, 
y not loss than ton from the second century b. c. 
to the end of the sixth century of the Christian 
ora. Twice it was captured and sacked by the Per- 
sians, in A. D. 200 and 540. On the latter occasion it 
was almost completely destroyed, but was rebuilt 
by the Emperor Justinian I (527-565) on a much 
smaller scale, and called Theopolis. It is said that 
no small portion of his walls remained until 1825, a 
specimen of the military architecture of the sixth 
century. In 638 it was taken by the Mohammedans, 
was restored to the Byzantine Empire in 969, and 
reconquered by the Seliuks in 1084. From 1098 
until 1268 it was in the hands of (.he Crusaders and 
their descendants; the Sultan Bibars of Egypt took 
it in 1268; and in 1517 it came with Syria under the 
Turkish Empire. The former populous metropolis 
of the East is now the small town of Antakia with 
about 20,000 inhabitants (see Aleppo). 

II. Christianity of Antioch. — Since the city of 
Antioch was a ^reat centre of government and civili- 
zation, the Christian religion spread thither almost 
from the beginning. Nicolas, one of the seven 
deacons in Jerusalem, was from Antioch (Acts, vi, 5). 
The seed of Christ’s teaching was carried to Antioch 
by some disciples from Cyprus and Gyrene, who fled 
from Jerusalem during the persecution that followed 
upon the martyrdom of St, Stephen (Acts, xi, 19, 
20). They preached the teachings of Jesus, not only 
to the Jewian colony but also to the Greeks or Gen- 
tiles, and soon large numbers were converted. The 
mother-church of Jerusalem having heard of the 
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occurrence sent Barnabas thither, who called Saul 
from Tarsus to Antioch (ib., 22, 25). There they 
laboured for a whole year with such success that the 
followers of Christ were acknowledged as forming a 
distinct community, *‘so that at Antioch the disci- 
ples were first named Christians’^ (ib., 26). Their 
charity was exhibited by the offerings sent to the 
famine-stricken brethren iir Judea. St. Peter him- 
self came to Antioch (Gal., ii, 11), probably about 
the year 44, and according to all appearances lived 
there for some time (see Petee, Saint). The com- 
munity of Antioch, being composed in part of Greeks 
or Gentiles, had views of its own on the character 
and conditions of the new religion. There was a 
faction among the disciples in Jerusalem which 
maintained that the Gentile converts to Chris- 
tianity should pass first through Judaism by sub- 
mitting to the observances of the Mosaic law, such 
as circumcision and the like. This attitude seemed 
to close the gates to the Gentiles, and was strongly 
contested by the Christians of Antioch. Their plea 
for Christian liberty was defended by their leaders, 
Paul and Barnabas, and received full recognition in 
the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem (Acts^ xv, 22-32). 
Later on St. Paul defends this principle at Antioch 
even in the face of Peter (Gal., li, 11). Antioch be- 
came soon a centre of missionary propaganda. It 
was thence that St. Paul and his companions started 
on their journey for the conversion of the nations. 
The Church of Antioch was also fully organized 
almost from the beginning. It was one of the few 
original churches which preserved complete the cata- 
logue of its bishops. The first of these bishops, 
Evodius, reaches back to the Apostolic age. At a 
very early date the Christian communitjr of Antioch 
became the central point of all the Christian inter- 
ests in the East. After the fall of Jerusalem (a. d. 
70) it was the real metropolis of Christianity in those 
countries. 

In the meantime the number of Christians grew 
to such an extent, that in the first part of the fourth 
century Antioch was looked upon as practically a 
Christian city. Many churches wore erected there 
for the accommodation of the worshippers of Christ. 
In the fourth century there was still a basilica called 
the ancient ’ ' and “ apostolic It was probably one 
of the oldest architectural monuments of Christianity; 
an ancient tradition maintained that it was originally 
the house of Theophilus, the friend of St. Luke 
(Acts, i, 1). There wore also sanctuaries dedicated 
to the memory of the great Apostles Peter, Paul, and 
John. Saint Augustine speaks (Sermo, ccc., n. 5) of 
a basilica of the holy Machabeos" at Antioch, a 
famous shrine from the fourth to the sixth century 
(Card. Rampolla, in '' Bessarioiio ", Rome, 1897- 
98, I-II). Among the pagan temples dedicated to 
Christian uses was the celebrated I'omple of Fortune 
(Tychseion). In it the Christians of Antioclx en- 
shrined the body of their great bisliop and martyr 
Ignatius. There was also a martyrinm or memorial 
shrine of Babylas, a third-century martyr and bisliop 
of Antioch, who suffered death in the reign of Do- 
cius. For the development of Christian domestic 
architecture in the vicinity of the great city soo 
Do Vogil<S, “Architecture civile et rSigicuso do la 
Syrie Oentrale’^ (Paris, 1865-77), and the similar 
work of Howard Crosby Butler (New York, 1903). 
The yevj important monastic architecture of the 
vicinity will be described under Simeon Stylitbs 
and Byzantine Architecture. The Emperor 
Constantine (306-337) built a church there, which 
he adorned so richly that it was the admiration 
of all contemporaries (St. John Chrys., “Horn, in 
Bp. ad Eph.", X 2; Bus., “Vita Const.", Ill, 50, 
and “De laud. CJonst.", c. 9). It was completely 
pillaged, but not destroyed, by Chosroes in 540. 
The Church of Antioch showed itself worthy of being 


the metropolis of Christianity in the East. In the 
ages of persecution it furnished a very largo quota 
of martyrs, the bishops setting the example. It may 
suffice to mention St. Ignatius (cp v ) at the begin- 
ning of the second century; Asclepiades under Septi- 
mills Severus (193-211); and Babylas under Decius 
(249-251). It produced also a luimlier of great men, 
who either in writing or otherwise distinguislied 
themselves in t,he service of Christian ity. 14ie let- 
tern of the aforo-mentioned St. Ignatius arc very 
famous. Theophilus ((p v.) wrote in the hittnr part 
of the second ccntairy an elaborate defence and 
explanation of the Christian religion. In later ages 
there were such men as Flavian ((p v.), who did 
much to reunite the Christians of Antioch divided 
by the Arian disputes; St. John Chrysostom ((u v.), 
afterwards Bishop of Constant inople, and d'heodorct, 
afterwards Bishop of Cyrus in Syria. Sin'oral heresies 
took their rise m Antioch. In the third century 
Paul of Samosata (q. v.), Bishop of Antioch, pro- 
fessed erroneous doctrines. Arianism had its original 
root not in Alexandria hut in tlu‘ gri'at Syrian city, 
Antioch; Nostoriaiiism sprang from it through Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia (tp v.) and N(‘storiiis (q. v.) of 
Constantinople. A peculiar feature of Antioclieno 
life WHS the fre{|ueucy of conllict. hetweam the Jews 
and the Christians; several grievous seditions and 
massacres are noted l>,y the historians from the end 
of the fourth to the beginning of the seventh century 
(Leclcrcq, Diet, d'arcdi. et clo liturg. tdir6t., I, eol. 
2396). 

III. pATUiAiuniATE OF Antiooh. — Wlioii tlio oiirly 
organization of the (Hmreh was <lev(4oj)ed, tho 
Church of Antineli, owing to its origin and intluenee, 
could not fail to hecHune a tamtre of special higher 
jurisdiction. 'rnu*es of this power wert^ si'cii in tho 
very first ages, 'ihwards the end of tho second 
century Serapion Bisho]) of Antirndi (<p v.) gave 
instructions on the .Apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter 
to the Christians of Rhossus, a (own not of Syria hut 
of Cilicia. Tradition has it that tho samo t^orapioii 
consecrated the third Bishop of lOdessa, whioh was 
then outside of tho Roman Empire. 'Pho conncila 
licld about tho middle of t he thir(f etmtury in Antioch 
called together liisliops from vSyria, Pul(*stine, Araliia, 
and tho ^irovinees of Basti'rn Asia Minor. DionysiuH 
of Alexandria spoke of tlu'se biHho|»s as forming the 
opiseopaio of tlie Orient, among wliose members 
Demctrian of Antkxdi was mentione<l in the first 
place. At the (‘OUikmI of Ancyra (314) pn'sided over 
by Bisliop Vitalis of Antioch, aliout fht^ same coun- 
tricH \voro repn^sented through the bishops of tho 
principal citiiw. In gtm<wah tho Ohurcluw in the 
^OCast", as this complexus of Roman provinces was 
known (ef. Oruuis (mnstiauus), gravitated towards 
tlio Cliurch of Antiotdi, whose bishop from remote 
antiquity oxendsed a certain jurisdiction over them. 
This custom was sanctioned liy tlie (knmeil of Niciea 
(325). The Fathers of this asHcnihly decreed in tfie 
sixth canon that the privilege's of tho Church of 
Antiocli should l>o maintained. According to tlio 
Hocoml canon of the Council of (\>ristantinoplo (381) 
tho jurisdiction of tho Bishofi of Antioch comprised, 
and was n'Htrieted to the civil diocese o! tlio Orient 
(see Roman BMnuE) which incUnlod all tho eastern- 
most provinces of tho UonianEnipm^. In tho Coun- 
cil of Ephesus (431) tho Bishoim of CJyprus wore de- 
clared mdopendont of Antioch; and in that of 
Chalcodon (451) tho threw province of Palestine 
were detached from Antioch and placed under the 
Bishop of Jerusalem (soo (JYPittrH). From the fore- 

B it ia evident that, while in tho early ages the 
iction of Antioch extended over tho Christian 
communities in the countriew outside the Homan 
Empire, its proper limite werti Hyria, Pakwtino, and 
Eastern Asia Minor. Gradually it was ao restricted 
that by the middle of the fifth century it was con- 
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fined to the northern part of the civil diocese of the 
Orient and the countries outside of the Roman Em- 
pire. The title given to the Bishop of Antioch on 
account of this higher jurisdiction was that of 

Patriarch which he held in common with other 
dignitaries of a similar rank. His jurisdiction could 
be exercised not only with regard to the faithful 
within his territory, but also over the ordinary and 
the metropolitan bishops of his patriarchate. It 
seems worthy of mention here that early in the fourth 
century the Roman Church possessed at Antioch 
both urban and rural properties, both in the old and 
the “new’’ parts of the city, and even in the Jewish 
quarter. (Liber Pontif., ed. Duchesne, I, 177, 195; 
cf. cxlix sq.) The patriarchate of Antioch lost much 
of its importance after the middle of the fifth century 
owing to many adverse circumstances. The Bishops 
of Constantinople (q. v.), who aspired to the first 
rank in the Eastern Church, acquired gradually, and 
long maintained, a controlling influence over the 
Church of Antioch. In the latter part of the fifth 
century the Monophysites (q. v.) under Peter Fullo 
endeavoured to take possession of the patriarchal see. 
After the death of their leader Severus (539) they 
elected their own patriarchs of Antioch, During the 
centuries that followed the conquest of Antioch by 
the Saracens (638), the succession of orthodox in- 
cumbents of the patriarchal see was irregular, and 
they had to suffer much from the new conquerors of 
the city, who showed a marked preference for the 
Monopnysite patriarchs (see Jacobites, Islam). 
When the Greek schism (q, v.) was consummated in 
the eleventh century, the orthodox patriarchate of 
Antioch, owing to traditional Byzantine influence, was 
drawn into it, and remained schismatic despite re- 
peated efforts of the Apostolic See for a reunion. 
At present the Greek patriarch resides in Damascus, 
the city of Antioch having long since lost all political 
importance. It was not only the Monophysites who 
dismembered thus early; the patriarchate of Antioch. 
The Nestorians who emigrated into Persia after their 
condemnation at Ephesus (431) soon became so 
strong that at the end of the fifth <^cntury their 
bishop, Babacus of Seleucia, made himself independ- 
ent of Antioch, and established a new patriarchate 
with its centre in Seleucia, afterwards in Bagdad. 
Those Syrians who remained united with Rome (now 
known as the Chaldacans) continued to acknowledge 
a patriarch of their own. He is called Patriarch of 
Babylonia and lives in Mosul. Among the other 
oriental communities united with Rome there are 
three which have all their patriarchs of Antioch, viz. 
the Maronites, the Melchites, and the Catholic 
Syrians (see Greek Church, Uniat). 

IV. Latin Patriarchate of Antioch.— When 
the crusaders stock possession of Antioch in 1098, 
they reinstated at first the Greek patriarch, then 
John IV, About two years afterwards the said 
dignitary found that he was unfitted to rule over 
Western Christians, and withdrew to Constantinople. 
Thereupon the Latin Christians elected (1100) a 
patriarch of their own, an ecclesiastic by the name 
of Bernard who had come to the Orient with the 
crusaders. From that time Antioch had its Latin 
patriarchs, until in 1268 Christian, the last incum- 
bent, was put to death by the Sultan Bibars, during 
the conquest of the city. The Greeks also continued 
to choose their patriarchs of Antioch, but these lived 
generally in Constantinople. The jurisdiction of the 
Latin patriarchs in Antioch extended over the three 
feudal principalities of Antioch, Edessa, and Tripolis. 
Towards the end of the twelfth century the island of 
Cyprus was added. In practice they were far more 
dependent upon the popes than their predecessors, 
the Greek patriarchs. After the fall of Antioch 
(1268) the popes still appointed patriarchs, who, 
however, were unable to take possession of the see. 


Since the middle of the fourteenth century they have 
been only titular dignitaries. The title of Latin 
Patriarch of Antioch is yet conferred; but the re- 
cipient resides in Rome and is a member of the chap- 
ter of the basilica of St. Mary Major. 

y. Synods of Antioch. — Owing to the special 
position of Antioch many synods were held there. 
A belief, that some find expressed for the first time 
by Pope Innocent I (407-417; Mansi, Cone., Ill, 1055) 
but that others locate about 787 (Herder, K. L., I, 
112), was current in the past that the Apostles as- 
sembled in Antioch for a council (see Apostles). 
We are informed by this text (Pitra, Jur. Eccl. Gr. 
Hist., I, 90-93) that the name of Christians was 
formally assigned to the followers of the Saviour by 
the Apostles, and that special instructions were given 
to the Apostolic missionaries and to their converts. 
These canons, according to Cardinal Hergenrother 
(Herder, K. L., 1. c.), are apocryphal, “a mere com- 
pilation from the data of the (canonical) Acts and 
from other writers”. About the year 251 a council 
was held, or planned to be held, at Antioch, on the 
subject of Novatianism (q. v.) to which Fabius, 
Bishop of Antioch, was inclined. The bishops 
chiefly interested in it, apart from Fabius, wTre 
Helenus of Tarsus, Firmilian of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia, and Theocritus of Caesarea in Palestine, who 
invited also Dionysius of Alexandria. The matter 
had no further consequence, since Fabius died 
shortly afterwards and was succeeded by Demetrian, 
whose views on the reconciliation of the apostates 
were less extreme. Between the years 264 and 268 
three different synods were held on account of erro- 
neous doctrines on the nature of Jesus Christ and 
His relation to God, attributed to Paul, Bishop of 
Antioch, and a native of Samosata. Bishops from 
Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Pontus, 
and Lycaonia took part in these deliberations. 
Finally, in the third s;^od, they deposed Paul, con- 
victed him of heresy, and elected Domnus in his 
place. Under the protection of the Princess Zenobia 
of Palmyra, Paul was able to maintain himself for 
some time. He was expelled in the end (272) by a 
decree of the Emperor Aurelian (270-275). 

Most of the synods held during the fourth century 
reflected the struggles that followed upon the Arian 
controversy. The council of 330 deposed the ortho- 
dox Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch; and for a long time 
the see was in possession of the Arians. In the coun- 
cil held in 340 Athanasius of Alexandria was deposed, 
and a certain Gregory, from Cappadocia, was conse- 
crated in his stead. The intruder could take posses- 
sion of his see only under a military escort. The 
deposition of Athanasius was ratified in the synod 
of the following year (341), which was held on the 
occasion of the dedication of the “great”, or “golden” 
church mentioned above as built by Constantine. 
The twenty-five disciplinary canons passed by this 
council were afterwards received by the universal 
Church. The four creeds adopted, though not 
heretical, still depart from the symbol of faith made 
at Nicsea. Several other synods were held in quick 
succession. In that of 344 the Arian bishop, Stephen 
of Antioch, was deposed for misconduct. In the 
symbol of faith adopted by this council the Semi-Arian 
views found expression; at the same time it was di- 
rected gainst the Arians, the Sabellians, but also 
against St. Athanasius. The synods of 358, 361, and 
362 revealed and asserted the predominance of the 
Arians. The Bishw Eudoxius condemned both the 
orthodox and the Semi-Arian views. A new bishop 
was elected in the person of Meletius, who was thought 
by many to be on the side of Arianism, and the Arians 
proclaimed their loyalty to the party in spite of 
defections. At the accession of the Emperor Jovian 
(363) a council was held in Antioch, at which the 
bishops agreed to the Nicene faith, though they added 
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at the end a Semi-Arian declaration. At last, in 378, 
a large number of Oriental bishops, assembled in 
Antioch, broke with Arianism altogether. They 
gave their assent to the Nicene faith as it had been 
expressed by Pope Damasus (q. v.) and a Roman 
synod in 369; viz., that the Father, and Son, and 
Holy Ghost were one substance. The synod held 
in 388 forbade any revenge for the death of a bishop 
killed by the heathens; another synod held in 390 
condemned the sect of the Messalians. The synods 
of the fifth and sixth centuries were usually concerned 
with the theological controversies of the time. Thus 
the council of 424 decreed the expulsion of Pelagius 
from the city. Phases of the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite controversies were dealt with in the synods 
of 432,447, 451, 471,478, 481, 482, 508, 512, 565. 
A synod of the year 445 rendered a decision in the 
matter of Athanasius, Bishop of Perrha, accused of 
misconduct and brought before the patriarch of 
Antioch. Finally, a synod held about the year 542 
was caused by the Origenistic controversies in Pales- 
tine. During the period of Latin domination two 
synods were held at Antioch. In 1139 Radulf, the 
second Latin Patriarch of Antioch, was deposed for 
having aspired to complete independence from Rome, 
and for cruel treatment inflicted on some ecclesiastics. 
In 1204 the Cardinal-Legate Peter decided certain 
claims on the principality of Antioch in favour of the 
Count of Tripolis, against Armenia, which was placed 
under interdict. Ecclesiastical life in Antioch be- 
came all but extinct from the time that the city was 
perrnanently taken by the Mohammedans. 
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Francis Schaefer. 

Antioch, of Syria. — It is difficult to realize that 
in the modern Antakieh (28,000 inhab.), we have 
the once famous '‘Queen of tne East’", which, with 
its population of more than half a million, its beau- 
tiful site, its trade and culture, and its important 
military position, was a not unworthy rival of Alex- 
andria, the second city of the Roman empire (cL 
Josephus, Bel. Jud., Ill, 2, 4). Founded in 300 n. c. 
by Seleucus I (Nicator), King of Syria, Antioch stood 
on the Ororites (Nahr el Asi) , at the point of junction of 
the Lebanon and of the Taurus ranges. Its harbour, 
fifteen miles distant, was Seleucia (cf. Acts, xiii, 4). 
The name by which it was distinguished [^Avnoxlct 
ij rpbs (or iwl) Ad^vp, now, Bet el ma, five miles west 
from Antioch] came from the ill-famed sacred 
grove, which, endowed with the right of asylum, 
and so ondQ, by “a rare chance'', the refuge of inno- 
cence (cf. li Mach., iv, 33 sq.), had become the haunt 


of every foulness, whence the expression Daphnid 
mores. However, the vivid description of Antioch's 
immorality, largely the result of the greater mingling 
of races and civilizations, may be exaggerated; as 
said in anotlier connexion [cf. Lepin, , Jesus Mossie, 
etc. (2d ed., Paris, 1905), 54, note], Ics hravc,<^ gens 
n'ont pas d'histoire, and of that class there must liave 
been a goodly number (Josephus, Bel. Jud., VII, 33; 
Acts, xi, 21). The Jews had been among the original 
settlers, and, as such, had been grant.cd by the 
founder here, as in other cities built by him, equal 
rights with the Macedonians and the Greeks (Jos. 
Ant., XII, iii, 1; Contra Aj)., II, iv). The influence 
of the Antiochene Jews, living, as in Alexandria, under 
a governor of their own, and forming a large percent- 
age of the population, was very great (Josephus, Ant. 
Rom., XII, in, 1; Bel. Jud., VJJ, iii, 3, VII, v, 2; 
Harnack, Mission u. Auslircit.ung d. Christ cut, hums, 
p. 5, note 2). Unknown discnples, dispersed by the 
persecution in which Stephen was put to death, 
brought Christianity to Antioch (Acts, xi, 19). Of. Acts, 
vi, 5, where the author charai‘tenst.ieally mentions the 
place of origin of Nicholas, one of t he seven deacons. 
In Antioch the new b'aitli was pn^aclicd t>o, and ac- 
cepted by tlie Greeks with sueli .suc(‘e.ss tliat Cliris- 
tianity received here its name, perhaps originally in- 
tended as a nickname by t he witty Antioehenes (Ac.ts, 
xi, 26). The new community, once acknowledged by 
the mothcr-church of Jerusalem (Acts, xi, 22 sip), soon 
manifested its vitality and its intolligom^e of tlie 
faith by its spontaneous act of generosity toward the 
brethren of Jerusalem (Acts, xi, 27 -30). 'Die place 
of appronticosliip of the Apostle of the Gentiles 
(Acts, xi, 26), Antkich, became the headipiarters of 
the great missionaries Paul and Barnabas, first to- 
gether, later Paul alone. vStarting t.hen(‘e on their 
Apostolic journeys they brought hack thit.luw the re- 
port of their work (Acts, xiii, 2 sep; xiv, 2,5-27; 
XV, 35 sq.; xviii, 22, 23). A(*ts, xv (cf. Gal, ii, U-IO) 
clearly evidences the importance of t he Antiochene 
Cluirch. There arose the gn^ai dispute conc( 9 'ning 
the circumcision, and her n^solute action o(‘casioncd 
the recognition of tli<? “catholienty of Ghristianity. 

II. Antiooii of PiHiniA. Like its Syrian name- 
sake, it was foundiHl by Sifleucus Nicator situated 
on the Sehastc road fl'his road left, the high- 
road from Bphasus to the Hast at Apamca, went 
to Iconium and tlnm southeast through (he Gilician 
Gates to Syria ((‘f. Acts, xviii, 23). 'rin* city lay soutli 
of the Sultan Dagh, on the (‘onfinc’s of PiHi(lia, whence 
its name of “ Antiocli-towanls-Pisidia’' (Strabo, XII, 
<S)- Definitively a Roman poHMCHsion siut'C Amytas’s 
death (25 n. o.), Augustus had made it (6 n. <\) a 
colony, with a view to chocking tlio brigands of the 
Taurus mountains (II Gor., xi, 26). Beside its Ro- 
man inhabitants and old(T Grt^ck and Phrygian pop- 
ulation, Antioch had a prfisporous Jewish (uuouy 
whoso origin probably went Inu'k to Antiochus the 
Great (223-1 7<S n. (\) (cf. Josophim, Ant., XII, iii, 3 
sep), and whoso influence seoms to havc^ Ikwu con- 
siderable (cf. Acts, xiii, 45, 50; xiv, 20 sip; Harnack, 
"Dio Mission”, etc., p. 2, note 2 and ref.). Acts, 
xiii, 14-52 doscrilwH at length the sojourn <»f St. Paul 
at Antioch, 'Phe episode, clearly imjH>rtant to the 
writer, has been justly compared it) Luke, iv, 16- 
30; it is a kind of programme-scene where Paul’s 
Gospel Is outlined. A long(T stay (»f the mission- 
arios is implied in Acts, xiii, 49. On liis return from 
Dorbo, St. Paul revisitwl Antioch (Acts, xiv, 20). 
Two other visits smun implied in Atfls, xvi, 4, 6; 
xviii, 23, 

HLA.SH, H. Wendt, Holtzmann, Kmmuwu Knabbn- 
BAUKit, Uackiiam, Knopf, Pom. dr riri'j/HTHARt* (Parw, 18H0), 
477-487-494, 038-039. The \ivm o( Ht. I»aul, or warkn on 
the ApOMtlan by Gonyheahk ami Howhon, Farrar; Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller (N«*w York, 1903), 40-09; Fouarp, L» 
Gamus, Clemen (GiewMt^n, UK)4), II, 120; Memeiua, Feaa- 
cinqm anni di s0ria del ermimnismo nuicmle ( Rome, 1905), 
292 tHiq.; BXwEitKR-BENiELNaKE, PakUtim a, Syrmi (Oth ©d., 
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Leipzig, 1904), 340~34G; Smith, Hist. Geop.of the Holy Land 
(New York, 1906), 37, 46, 647; Duchesne, Histoire ancienne 
de Veghse; Schurer, The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
Christ, Harnack, Die Mission u. Aushreitung des Christen- 
thums in den ersten drei J ahrhunderten (Leipzig, 1902). 

Edward Arbez. 

Antiochene Liturgy. — The family of liturgies 
originally used in the Patriarchate of Antioch begins 
with that of the Apostolic Constitutions; then follow 
that of St. James in Greek, the Syrian Liturgy of 
St. James, and the other Syrian Anaphoras. The line 
may be further continued to the Byzantine Rite (the 
older Liturgy of St. Basil and the later and shorter 
one of St, John Chrysostom), and through it to the 
Armenian use. But these no longer concern the 
Church of Antioch. 1. The Liturgy of the Apostolic 
Constitutions. — The oldest known form that can be 
described as a complete liturgy is that of the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions. It is also the first member of 
the line of Antiochene uses. The Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (q. V.) consist of eight books purporting to 
have been written by St. Clement of Rome (died 
c. 104). The first six books are an interpolated edi- 
tion of the Didascalia (“Teaching of the Lord’s 
Apostles and Disciples”, written in the first half of 
the third century and since edited in a Syriac version 
by de Lagardc, 1854); the seventh book is an equally 
modified version of the Didache (Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, probably written in the first cen- 
tury, and found by Philo theos Bryennios in 1883) 
with a collection of prayers. The eighth book con- 
tains a complete liturgy and the eighty-five “Apos- 
to] ic Canons”. There is also part of a liturgy modified 
from the Didascalia in the second book. It has been 
suggested that the compiler of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions be the same person as the author of 
the six spurious letters of St. Ignatius (Pseudo- 
Ignatius). In any case he was a Syrian Christian, 
probably an Apollinarist, living in or near Antioch 
either at the end of the fourth or the beginning of the 
fifth century. And the liturgy that he describes in 
his eighth book is that used in his time by the Church 
of Antioch, with certain modifications of his own. 
That the writer was an Antiochene Syrian and that 
he describes the liturgical use of his own country is 
shown by various details, such as the precedence 
given to Antioch (YII, xlvi, VIII, x, etc.); his men- 
tion of Christmas (VITT, xxxiii), which was kept at 
Antioch since about 375, nowhere else in the East 
till about 430 (Duchesne, Origines du culte chrdtien, 
248); the fact that Holy Week and Lent together 
make up seven weeks (V, xiii) as at Antioch, whereas 
in Palestine and Egypt, as throughout tlie West, 
Holy Week was the sixth week of Lent; that the 
chief source of his “Apostolic Canons” is the Synod 
of Antioch in encceniis (341); and especially by the 
fact that his liturgy is obviously built up on the same 
lines as all the Syrian ones. There are, however, 
modifications of his own in the prayers, Creed, and 
Gloria, where the style and the iclioms are obviously 
those of the interpolator of the Didascalia "(see the 
examples in Brightman, 'Hiturgies ”, I, xxxiii-xxxiv), 
and are often very like those of Pseudo-Ignatius also 
(ib., xxxv). The rubrics are added by the compiler, 
apparently from his own observations. 

The liturgy of the eighth book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, then, represents the use of Antioch 
in the fourth century. Its order is this: First comes 
the “Mass of the Catechumens”. After the readings 
(of the Law, the Prophets, the Epistles^ Acts, and 
Gospels) the bishop greets the people with II Cor., 
xiii, 13 (The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
charity of God and the commuriication of the Holy- 
Ghost be with you all). They answer: “And with 
thy spirit”; and he “speaks to the people words of 
comfort.” There then follows a litany for the 
catechumens, to each invocation of which the people 
answer “Kyrie eleison”; the bishop says a collect and 


the deacon dismisses the catechumens. Similar 
litanies and collects follow for the Energumens, the 
Illuminandi (0wrt^6A6evo6, people about to be bap- 
tized) and the public penitents, and each time they 
are dismissed alter the collect for them. The “Mass 
of the Faithful” begins with a longer litany for vari- 
ous causes, for peace, the Church, bishops (James, 
Clement, Evodius, and Annianus are named), priests, 
deacons, servers, readers, singers, virgins, widows, 
orphans, married people, the newly baptized, prison- 
ers, enemies, persecutors, etc., and finally “for every 
Christian soul”. After the litany follows its collect, 
then another greeting from the bishop and the kiss 
of peace. Before the Offertory the deacons stand at 
the men’s doors and the subdeacons at those of the 
women “that no one may go out, nor the door be 
opened”, and the deacon again warns all catechumens, 
infidels, and heretics to retire, the mothers to look 
after their children, no one to stay in hypocrisy, and 
all to stand in fear and trembling. The deacons bring 
the offerings to the bishop at the altar. The priests 
stand around, two deacons wave fans (piTrldia) over 
the bread and wine and the Anaphora (canon) 
begins. The bishop again greets the people with the 
words of II Cor., xiii, 13, and they answer as before: 
“And with thy spirit”. He says: “Lift up your 
mind.” R. “We have it to the Lord.” “Let us 
thank the Lord.” R. “Right and just.” He takes 
up their word: “It is truly right and above all just 
to sing to Thee, Who art truly God, existing before all 
creatures, from Whom all fatherhood in heaven and 
on earth is named. ...” and so the Eucharistic 
prayer begins. He speaks of the “only begotten 
Son, the Word and God, Saving Wisdom, first born 
of all creatures, Angel of thy great counsel”, refers 
at some length to the garden of Eden, Abel, Henoch, 
Abraham, Melchisedecn, Job, and other saints of the 
Old Law. When he has said the words: “the num- 
berless army of Angels . . . the Cherubim and six- 
winged Seraphim . . . together with thousands of 
thousand Archangels and myriad myriads of Angels 
unceasingly and without silence cry out”, “all the 
people together say: ' Holy, holy, holy the Lord of 
Hosts, the heaven and earth are full of His glory, 
blessed forever, Amen.’” The bishop then again 
takes up the word and continues: “Thou art truly 
holy and all-holy, highest and most exalted for ever. 
And thine only-begotten Son, our Lord and God 
Jesus Christ, is holy . . and so he comes to the 
words of Institution: “in the night in which He was 
betrayed, taking bread in His noly and blameless 
hands and looking up to Thee, His God and Father, 
and breaking He gave to His disciples saying: This is 
the Mystery of the New Testament; take of it, eat. 
This is My body, broken for many for the remission 
of sins. So also having mixed the cup of wine and 
water, and having blessed it, Hegave to them saying: 
Drink you all of this. This is My blood shed for 
mamr for the remission of sins. Do this in memory 
of MTc. For as often as you eat this bread and drink 
this cup, yo\i announce My death until I come.” 

Then follow the Anamimnesis (“Remembering 
therefore His suffering and death and resurrection 
and return to heaven and His future second com- 
ing . . .”), the EpiMesis or invocation (“send- 
ing Thy Holy Spirit, the witness of the sufferings of 
the Lord Jesus to this sacrifice, that He may change 
this bread to the body of thy Christ and this cup to 
the blood of thy Christ . . .”), and a sort of litany 
great Intercession) for the Church, clergy, the 
Emperor, and for all sorts and conditions of men, 
which ends with a doxology, “and all the people say: 
Amen.” In this litany is a curious petition (after 
that for the Emperor and the army) which joins the 
saints to living people for whom the bishop prays: 
“We also offer to tWe for (Mp) all thy holy and 
eternally well-pleasing patriarchs, prophets, just 
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apostles, martyrs, confessors, bishops, priests, dea- 
cons, snbdeaeons, readers, singers, virgins, widows, 
laymen, and all those whose names thou knowest.” 
After the Kiss of Peace (The peace of God be with 
you ali) the deacon calls upon the people to pray 
for various causes which are nearly the same as those 
of the bishop’s litany and the bishop gathers up their 
prayers in a collect. He then shows them the Holy 
Eucharist, saying: ‘‘Holy things for the holy” and 
they answer: “One is holy, one is Lord, Jesus Christ 
in the glory of God the Father, etc.” The bishop 
gives the people Holy Communion in the form of 
bread, saying to each: “The body of Christ”, and 
the communicant “ answers Amen ’ The deacon fol- 
lows with the chalice, saying: “The blood of Christ, 
chalice of life.” R. “Amen.” While they receive, 
the xxxiii Psalm (I will bless the Lord at all times) 
is said. After Communion the deacons take wdiat is 
left of the Blessed Sacrament to the tabernacles 
(Ta(rro<l>6pia). There follows a short thanksgiving, 
the bishop dismisses the people and the deacon ends 
by saying: “Go in peace.” 

Throughout this liturgy the compiler supposes that 
it was drawn up by the Apostles and he inserts sen- 
tences telling us which Apostle composed each 
separate part, for instance: “And I, James, brother 
of John the son of Zebedee, say that the deacon shall 
say at once: ‘ No one of the catechumens,’ ” etc. The 
second book of the Apostolic Constitutions contains 
the outline of a liturgy (hardly more than the rubrics) 
which practically coincides with this one. All the 
liturgies of the Antiochene class follow the same 
general arrangement as that of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. Gradually the preparation of the obla- 
tion {Prothesis, the word also used for the credence 
table), before the actual liturgy begins, develops 
into an elaborate service. The preparation for the 
lessons (the little Entrance) and the carrying of the 
oblation from the Prothesis to the altar (the great 
Entrance) become solemn processions, but the out- 
line of the liturgy; the Mass of the Catechumens and 
their dismissal; the litany; the Anaphora beginning 
with the words “Right and just” and interrupted by 
the Sanctus; the words of Institution; Anarnimnesis, 
Epiklesis and Supplication for all kinds of people at 
that place; the Elevation with the words “ Holy things 
to ijip; holy”; the Communion distributed* by the 
bis!^^and deacon (the deacon having the chalice); 
an<M|p the final prayer and dismissal — this order is 
ch£«Hfeistic of all the Syrian and Palestinian uses, 
ancMjjjjfcllowed in the derived Byzantine liturgies. 
TwSBpts in that of the Apostolic Constitutions 
shoulP^e noticed. No saints are mentioned by 
name and there is no Our Father. The mention of 
saints’ names, especially of the “All-holy Mother of 
God”, spread considerably among Catholics after the 
Council of Ephesus (431), and prayers invoking her 
under that title were then added to all the Cattiolic 


known it. At any rate at Bethlehem he quotes as a 
liturgical form the words “ who alone is sinless ’ which 
occur in this Liturgy (Adv. Pel., II, xxiii). The 
fact that the Jacobites use tlie same liturgy in Syriac 
shows that it existed and wns well established before 
the Monophysite schism. The oldest manuscript is 
one of the tenth century formerly belonging to the 
Greek monastery at Messina and now kept in the 
University library of that city. The Greek Liturgy 
of St. James follows in all its essential parts that of 
the Apostolic Constitutions. It has preparatory 
prayers to be said by the priest and deacon and a 
blessing of the incense. Then begins the Mass of the 
Catechumens with the little Entrance. The deacon 
says a litany (^/cr^ma), to each clause of which the 
people answer “ Kyrie eleison”. Meanwhile the priest 
is saying a prayer to himself, of which only tlic last 
words are said aloud, after the litany is finished. 
The singers say the Trisagion, “Holy God, holy 
Strong One, holy Immortal One, have mer(‘y on us.” 
The practice of the priest saying one prayer silently 
while the people are occupied with something differ- 
ent is a later development. The Lessons follow, still 
in the older form, that is, long portions of both Testa- 
ments, then the prayers for the catechumens and 
their dismissal. Among the prayers for the cate- 
chumens occurs a reference to the cross (lift up the 
horn of the Christians by the power of the venerable 
and life-giving cross) which must have been written 
after St. Helen found it (c. 32()) and whi(^h is one of 
the many reasons for comiec^ting tliis liturgy with 
Jerusalem. When the catochunieus are dismissed, 
the deacon tells the faithful to “know each ot.her”, 
that is to observe whether any stranger is still present. 
The great Entrance which begins the Mass of the 
Faithful is already an imposing ceremony. 11 le in- 
cense is blessed, the oblation is brought from the 
Prothesis to the altar while the people sing tlie 
Cherubikon, ending with throe Alleluias. (The text 
is different from the l^yzantino Cherubikon). Mean- 
while the priest says another prayer silently. The - 
creed is then said; apparently at first it was a shorter 
form like the Apostles’ Creed. Tlie Offertory prayers 
and the litany are mudi longer than (hose in ‘tlie 
Apostolic Constitutions. There is as yet no reference 
to an Iconostasis (screen dividing the choir or 
place of the clergy). The hcffinning of the “Anaph- 
ora” (Preface) is shorter. Tno words of Institution 
and AnamimnoHis are followed immediately by the 
Epiklesis; then comes the l^upplicatrion for various 
people. The deacon reads the “Diptychs” of the 
names of people for whom they pray* then follows a 
list of Saints beginning with “our all-holy, immacu- 
late and highly praised Lady Mary, Mother of God 
and over-virgin.’’ Hero arc inserted two hymns to 
Our Lady obviously directed against the Nestorian 
heresy. The Lord’s Prayer follows with an introduc- 
tion and PmboUsmos. The Host is shown to the 


liturgies. The Apostolic Constitutions have pre- 
served an older form unchanged by the development 
that modifies forms in actual use. The omission of 
the Lord’s Prayer is curious and unique. It has at 
any rate nothing to do with relative antiquity. In the 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” (VIII, ii, 3) 
people are told to pray three times a day “as the 
Lord commanded in his Gospel: Our Father”, 
etc. 

II. The Greek Liturgy of St James . — Of the Anti- 
ochene liturgies drawn up for actual use, the oldest 
one and the original from which the others have been 
derived is the Greek 'Liturgy of St. James. The 
earliest reference to it is Canon xxxii of the 
Quinisextum Council (II Trullan a. n. 692), which 
Quotes it as being really composed by St. James, 
the brother of Our Lord. The Council appeals to 
this liturgy in defending the mixed chalice against 
the Armenians. St. Jerome (died 420) seems to have 


people with the same words as in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, and then broken, and part of it is put 
into the chalice while the priest says: “The mixing 
of the all-holy Ikidy and the precious Blood of Our 
Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ,’' Before 
Communion Psalm xxxiii is said. I'ho priest says a 
prayer before his Commumon. The aeacon com- 
municates the people. There is no such form as: 


“The Body of Christ’'; he says only: “Approach in 
the fear of the Ixird”, and they answer: ‘Milossod is 
He who comes in tlie name of the Lord.” What is 
left of the Blessed Sacniment is taken by the deacon 
to the Prothesis; the prayers of thanksgiving are 
longer than those of the Apostolic Constitutions. 
The Liturgy of St. James as it now exists is a more 
developed form of the same use as that of the Apos- 
tolic ConstitutionB. The prayers are longer, the 
ceremonies have become more elaborate, incense is 
used continually, and the preparation is already on 
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the way to become the complicated service of the 
Byzantine Prothesis. There are continual invoca- 
tions of saints; but the essential outline of the Rite is 
the same. Besides the reference to the Holy Cross, 
one allusion makes it clear that it was originally 
drawn up for the Church of Jerusalem. The first 
supplication after the Epiklesis is: “We offer to thee, 
O Lord, for Thy holy places which Thou hast glorified 
by the divine appearance of Thy Christ and by the 
coming of Thy holy Spirit, especially for the holy and 
illustrious Sion, mother of all churches and for Thy 
holy, Catholic and apostolic Church throughout the 
world.” This liturgy was used throughout Syria 
and Palestine, that is throughout the Antiochene 
Patriarchate (Jerusalem was not made a patri- 
archal see till the Council of Ephesus, 431) before the 
Nestorian and Monophysite schisms. It is possible 
to reconstruct a great part of the use of the city of 
Antioch while St. John Chrysostom was preaching 
there (370-397) from the allusions and quotations in 
his homilies (Probst, Liturgie des IV. Jahrh., II, 
i, V, 156, 198). It is then seen to be practically that 
of St. James; indeed whole passages are quoted word 
for word as they stand in St. James or in the Apostolic 
Constitutions. 

The Catechisms of St. Cyril of Jerusalem were held 
in 348; the first eighteen are addressed to the Com- 
petentes ((f><aTL^6fi€yoL) during Lent, the last six to 
the neophytes in Easter week. In these he explains, 
besides Baptism and Confirmation, the holy liturgy. 
The allusions to the liturgy are carefully veiled in 
the earlier ones because of the disciplina arcani; 
they become much plainer when he speaks to people 
just baptized, although even then he avoids quoting 
the baptism form or the words of consecration. 
From these Catechisms we learn the order of the 
liturgy at Jerusalem in the middle of the fourth 
centuiy. Except for one or two unimportant varia- 
tions, it is that of St. James (Probst, op. cit., IT, i, ii, 
77-106). This liturgy appears to have been used in 
either language, Greek at Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
the chief cities where Greek was commonly spoken, 
Syriac in the country. The oldest form of it now 
extant is the Greek version. Is it possible to find a 
relationship between it and other parent-uses? 
There are a number of very remarkalble parallel 
pass^es between the Anaphora of this liturgy and 
the (janon of the Roman Mass. The order of the 
prayers is different, but when the Greek or Syriac is 
translated into Latin there appear a large number of 
hrases and clauses that are identical with ours. It 
as been suggested that Rome and Syria originally 
used the same liturgy and that the much-disputed 
question of the order of our Canon may be solved by 
reconstructing it according to the Syrian use (Drews, 
Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Kanons), Mgr. Du- 
chesne and most authors, on the other hand, are 
disposed to connect the Galilean Liturgy with that of 
Syria and the Roman Mass with the Alexandrine 
use (Duchesne, Origines du culte chr^tien, 54). 

III. TJw Syriac Liturgies. — After the Monophysite 
schism and the Council of Chalcedon (451) both 
Melchites and Jacobites continued using the same 
rites. But gradually the two languages became 
characteristic of the two sides. The Jacobites used 
only Syriac (their whole movement being a national 
revolt against the Emperor) , and the Mdchites, who 
were nearly all Greeks in the chief towns, generally 
used Greek. The Syriac Liturgy of St. James now 
extant is not the original one used before the schism, 
but a modified form derived from it by the Jacobites 
for their own use. The preparation of the oblation 
has become a still more elaborate rite. The kiss of 
peace comes at the beginning of the Anaphora and 
after it this Syriac liturgy foflows the Greek one al- 
most word for word, including the reference to Sion, 
the mother of all churches. But the list of saints is 


modified; the deacon commemorates the saints “who 
have kept undefiled the faith of Nicsea, Constantinople 
and Ephesus”; he names “James the brother of Our 
Lord” alone of the Apostles and “most chiefly Cyril 
who was a tower of the truth, who expounded the 
incarnation of the Word of God, and Mar James and 
Mar Ephraim, eloquent mouths and pillars of our 
holy Church.” Mar James is Baradai, through whom 
they have their orders and from whom their name 
(543). Is Ephraim the Patriarch of Antioch who 
reigned from* 539-545, but who was certainly not a 
Monophysite? The list of saints, however, varies 
considerably; sometimes they introduce a long list 
of their patrons (Renaudot, Lit. Orient. Col., II, 101- 
103). This liturgy still contains a famous clause. 
Just before the lessons the Trisagion is sung. That 
of the Greek rite is: “ Holy God, holy Strong one, holy 
Immortal one, have mercy on us,” The Syriac rite 
adds after “holy Immortal one” the words: “who 
wast crucified for us.” This is the addition made by 
Peter the Dyer fullo), Monophysite Patriarch 

of Antioch (458-471), which seemed to the Orthodox 
to conceal Monophysite heresy and which was adopted 
by- the Jacobites as a kind of proclamation of their 
faith. In the Syriac use a number of^Greek words 
have remained. The deacon says a-riojuLev Ka\Ss in 
Greek and the people continually cry out “Kurilli- 
son”, just as they say “Amen” and “Alleluia” in 
Hebrew. Short liturgical forms constantly become 
fossilized in one language and count almost as 
inarticulate exclamations. The Greek ones in the 
Syriac liturgy show that the Greek language is the 
original. Besides the Syriac Liturgy of St. James, 
the Jacobites have a large number of other Anaphoras, 
which they join to the common Preparation and 
Catechumen’s Mass. The names of sixty-four of 
these Anaphoras are known. They are attributed 
to various saints and Monophysite bishops* thus, 
there are the Anaphoras of St. Basil, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, St. Peter, St. Clement, Dioscurus of 
Alexandria, John Maro, James of Edessa (died 708), 
Severus of Antioch (died 518L and so on. There is 
also a shortened Anaphora of St. James of Jerusalem. 
Renaudot prints the texts of forty-two of these 
liturgies in a Latin translation. They consist of 
different prayers, but the order is practically always 
that of the Syriac St. James Liturgy, and they are 
really local modifications of it. A letter written by 
James of Edessa (c. 624) to a certain priest named 
Timothy describes and explains the Monophysite 
Liturgy of his time (Assemani, Bibl. Orient., I, 479- 
486). It is the Syrian St. James. The Liturgy of 
the Presanctified of St. James (used on the week 
days of Lent except Saturdays) follows the other one 
very closely. There is the Mass of the Catechumens 
with the little Entrance, the Lessons, Mass of the 
Faithful and great Entrance, litanies, Our Father, 
breaking of the Host, Communion, thanksgiving, and 
dismissal. Of course the whole Eucharistic prayer 
is left out — the oblations are already consecrated 
as they lie on the Prothesis before the great En- 
trance (Brightman, op. cit., 494-501). 

IV. The Present Time, — ^The Jacobites in Syria and 
Palestine still use the Syriac Liturgy of St. James, 
as do also the Syrian Umates. The Orthodox of the 
two Patriarchates, Antioch and Jerusalerm have 
forsaken their own use for many centuries. Like all 
the Christians in communion with Constantinople, 
they have adopted the Byzantine Rite. This is one 
result of the extreme centralization towards Con- 
stantinople that followed the Arab conquests of 
Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. The Melchite Patri- 
archs of those countries, who had already lost nearly 
all their flocks through the Monophysite heresy, 
became the merest shadows and eventually even left 
their sees to be ornaments of the court at Constanti- 
nople. It was during that time, before the rise of 
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the new national churches, that the Byzantine 
Patriarch developed into something veiy like a 
pope over the whole Orthodox world. And he suc- 
ceeded in foisting the liturgy, calendar, and practices 
of his own patriarchate on the much older and more 
venerable .sees of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lem. It is not possible to say exactly when the older 
uses were forsaken for that of Byzantium. Theodore 
Balsamon says that by the end of the twelfth century 
the Church of Jerusalem followed the Byzantine Rite. 
By that time Antioch had also doubtless followed 
suit. There are, however, two small exceptions. 
In the island of Zakynthos and in Jerusalem itself 
the Greek Liturgy of St. James was used on one day 
each year, 23 October, the feast of St. James the 
“brother of God'^ It is still so used at Zakynthos, 
and in 1886 Dionysios Latas, Metropolitan of Zakyn- 
thos, published an edition of it for practical purposes. 
At Jerusalem even this remnant of the old use had 
disappeared. But in 1900 Lord Damianos, the 
Orthodox Patriarch, revived it for one day in the 
year, not 23 October but 31 December. It was first 
celebrated again in 1900 (on 30 December as an ex- 
ception) in the church of the Theological College of 
the Holy Cross. Lord Epiphanios, Archbishop of 
the River Jordan, celebrated, assisted by a number 
of concelebrating priests. The edition of Latas was 
used, but the Archimandrite Chrysostomos Papado- 
poulos has been commissioned to prepare another and 
more correct edition (Echos d'Orient, IV, 247, 248). 
It should be noted finally that the Maronites use the 
Syrian St. James with a few very slight modifications, 
and that the Nestorian, Byzantine, and Armenian 
Liturgies are derived from that of Antioch. (See 
also Liturgies, Eastern). 

Texts.— AeiToupyfat rCiv iy I ojv Traripiav ’laKcb^ov rod 
dTrcxrrd^ov kolI dd€\<f>o6^ou, BaciXeiov rov jueydXov, ^I(od//t/ov 
Tov Xpv(ro(Tr6jxov (Pans, 1560 — the iextus receptus), repsintod 
by Fronton le Duo, BibliotJieca veierum patrum (Faria, 1624), 
II, and in a Venetian edition (h XaXa.KdTiff, 1645); Briqiit- 
MAN, Liturgies Eastern and W estern (Oxford, 1896), I (Apost. 
Conat., 3-27; Greek St. James, 31-08; Syriac St. James, in 
English, 69-110; St. Cyril of Jer,, 404-470; St. John Ohrys., 
470-481; James of Edessa, 490-494; Ihesanct. Lit. of St. 
Jame.s, 494-501); Dionysios Latas, 'H Seta Xarovpyia ttoO 
dylov dTrocrrSKov Ta/ccijSou rov dS€\<poO Ohv Kal irpdf- 

Tov iepdpxov rQv 'lepotroXiJpwi' iKdodeiaa jaerd dtard^ecas 
Kal (TTjiJteniaeuy (Zakyntho.s, 1886); Neale, The Liturgies of 
S. Mark, St. James, S. Clement, S. Chrysostom, S. Basil (Lon- 
don, 1875), St. Clement, i. e. Ap. Const., 85-108, Greek St. 
James, 39-78; Missale Syriacum iuxta ritum antiochencn 
Syrorum (Rome, 1843 — for the Uniats). The various 
liturgical books used by the Syrian Uniats are published 
at Beirut, Missale Chaldaicum iuxta ritum ecclesice nationis 
Maronitarum (Rome, 1716); Boderianus, Dg riiihus haptismi 
et sacros synaxis apud Syros christianos receptis (Antwerp, 
1572, Syriac and Latin). This contains the Ordo Communis 
only of the Jacobites, that is their Mass of the Catechumens, 
the rubrics and parts of the Mass of the Faithful, not the 
Anaphora. The complete Jacobite texts are not published 
(cf. Brightman, Iv-lvi). 

Translations. — Thtjsais: Liiurgim sive missas SS. patrum 
lacohi apostoli & fratris Domini, Basihi magni, loannis Cfkrysos- 
tomi (Paris, 1560), reprinted in the Bibliotheca SS. Patrum 
(Paris, 1575), etc.; Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientalium 
Collectio (2nd ed., Frankfort, 1847), II (Syriac St. James, 1-44, 
Shorter St. James, 120-132, other Anaphoras, 134-600); 
Brett, A Collection of the Principal Liturgies (London, 1720); 
Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Church (I.<ondon, 1850) 

1, 531-701; Neale and Littledale, The Liturgies of SS. Mark 
James, Clement, Chrysostom and Basil and the Church of 
Malabar translated (London, 1868); Antenicme Christian 
Library (Edinburgh, 1872), XXIV; Probrt, LiturgU dcr drei 
ersten chmthchen J ahrhunderien (Ttibingen, 1870), 296-318; 
Storpp, Die griechischen Liturgien der hi. JakobuSt Markus, 
Basilius, und Chrysostomus (^Ilempten, 1877), 30-78. 

Dissertations. — Besides, the introductions and notes in 
Renaudot, Probst, Brightman, Neale, Storpp (op. cit,), 
Funk, Die apostolischen Konstitutionen (Rottenburg, 1891); 
Allatius, Epistola ad Bartholdum Nihusium de liturgm lacohi 
in XvjafMiKrd (Cologne, 1653), 175-208, an attempt to prove that 
the liturgy really was written by St. James; Bona, Rmm litur- 
giarurn hbrC duo (Turin, 1747), I, 129 aqq.; Liohtfoot, Dia- 
(misilio de S. lacohi Liturgid (op. posthuma, 1(}99): Palmer, 
(Mginea liturgicoe (4th ed., London. 1845), 15-44; Trollope, 
Ihe Greek Liturgy of St James (Edinburgh, 1848); Proust, 
Liturgie des IV. Jahrhunderts und deren Reform (Mdnstor, 


1893); Duchesne, Origines du cuUe chretien (2nd ed. Paris 
1898), 55-67; Drews, Zur Bntstehungsgeschichie des Kanons 
in der romischen Messe (Tubingen, 1902). 

Adrian Fortescue. 

Antiochus of Palestine, a monk of the seventh 
century, said to have been born near Ancyra (Asia 
Minor), lived first as a solitary, then became a monk 
and Abbot of the famous laura or monastery of St. 
Saba near Jerusalem. _ lie witnessed the Persian 
invasion of Palestine in 614, and the massacre of 
forty-four of his companions by the Bedouins. Five 
years after the conquest of tlio Holy Land by Chos- 
roes, Ancyra was taken (619) and destroyed by the 
Persians, which compelled the monks of' the neigh- 
bouring monastery of Attalinc t.o leave their home, 
and to move from place to place. As they were^ 
naturally, unable to carry many books with them' 
the Abbot Eustathius asked his friend Antiochus to 
compile an abridgment of Holy Scripture for their 
use, and also a short account of the martyrdom of 
the forty-four monks of St. Sabbas. In compliance 
with this request ho wrote a work known as “ Pan- 
dects of Holy Scripture'' (in 130 chapters, mistaken 
by the Latin translator for as many homilies). It 
is a collection of moral sontcnces, drawn from Scrip- 
ture and from early ecclesiastical writers. lie also 
wrote an “ Exomologesis ” or prayer, in which he 
relates the miseries that had befallen Jerusalem 
since the Persian invasion, and begs the divine mercy 
to heal the Holy City’s many ills (P. L., LXXXIX, 
1422-1856). These works seem to have l)cen written 
in the period between the eoncpiest of Palestine by 
Cliosroes and it8 recomiuesir by the Jhnperor Herac- 
lius (628). The introductory chapter of the “Pan- 
dects” tells of the martyrdlim referred to; its last 
chapter contains a list of heretics from Simon Magus 
to the Monophysite followers of Heverus of Antioch. 
The book is of special value for its extracts of works 
no longer existing: the writer laid an interest, then 
uncommon, in cany Christian lit.eraturc. 

Batiefol in Did. da la Bible h. v.; \'An,HA in Diet de thfol. 
cath. fl, V.; Petehs in Kirchcnlax., h. v.; Bahdeniikwbb* 
Fatrologie, (2<l od. Freiburg, 1901), 506; EiiRiiAHn, in Krum- 
BACHER, Gesch. d. hyzant Liit^ (2d ed. Munich, 1867), 1, 114. 

Fra NOW W. Grey. 

Antipater of Bostra (in Arabia) in the fifth 
century, one of t-he foremost (innjk prelates of the 
Roman Orient; flourished ulnnit 4(K). Ho was a 
pronounceil opponent of Origen. Little is known 
of his life, save that he was held in high (sstcom by 
his contemporaries, civil und eecUvHiastieah Ho is 
rated among the authoritative etuJt'siustical writers 
by the Fatiiers of the Seventh General Council (787). 
There have reached us, in the at'ts of tliis council, 
only a few fragments of his lengthy refutation of the 
“Apology for Origen” put together (c. 309) by 
Pamphiliis and Lusehius of ()a‘Harea. The work of 
Antipater was looked on as a masterly composition, 
and, as late as 540 was ordertnl to f)o read in the 
churches of the blast as an antidote to the spread 
of the Origenistic heresies (Gotelier, Monument. EccL 
CJraic., Ill, 362). He also wrote a treatise against 
the Apollinurists, known only in brief fragments, and 
several homilies, two of wliich have reached us in 
their entirety. His nuanory Is kept on 13 Juno. 

TJie literary relicH of Autipaler are found ifi P. (L, LXXXV, 
1763-96; nee alwo; Vau.hA in Did. da ihf'oL caih,, I, 1440; 
Aria SS., 13 June; Vknaiu-kh in Did. of Christ Biogr., I, 122; 
Bardenhkweu, Patrohgk (2d ed. 1901), 469. 

M. Rudgus. 

Antipatris, a titular see of Palestine, whose 
episcopal list is known fmm 449 to 451 (Gams, 452). 
It was built by Henal the Gnsat in honour of his 
father Antipatris, and is mentionetl in Acts, xxiii, 31. 
“Its ancient name and site”, says Hrnith, “are still 
preserved by a Muslim village of consitlerable size, 

. . . about throe hours north of Jaffa”. 

Smith, Diet of Greek am! Roman Gaoffr,, I, 147; Jacquibb, 
in ViG., Dkt de la Mibk (1891), s. v. 
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Antiphellos, now Antephelo, or Andifilo, a titu- 
lar see of Lycia, on the south coast of Asia Minor, 
at the head of a small bay; once suffragan of Myra. 
Little is kaown of its history. 

Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Qeogr., 1, 147; Mas Latrie, 
Tresorde Chronol. (Pans, 1895), 1987. 

Antiphon. — (From the Greek dvrL^ojvov, sounding 
against, responsive sound, singing opposite, alternate 
chant; Latin, anti'phona; French, antienne.)^ As 
at present commonly understood, an antiphon 
consists of one or more psalm verses or sentences 
from Holy Scripture which are sung or simply recited 
before and after each psalm and the Magnificat 
during Matins and Vespers. The verse wliich serves 
as the antiphon text contains the fundamental 
thought of the psalm to which it is sung, and indicates 
the point of view from which it is to be understood. 
In other words, it gives the key to the liturgical 
and mystical meaning of the psalm with regard to 
the feast on which it occurs. In a wider sense the 
name antmhon was also applied to the Introit, Offer- 
tory and Communion of the Mass in the early Church. 
Antiphona ad Tntroitum, i. e. the antiphon sung by 
the schola cantorum while the celebrant prepared 
for the Holy Sacrifice and during his solemn entry 
into the sanctuary, has become our present Introit. 
It is said to have originated with Pope Celestine I 
(432) who ordained that the Psalms of David be sung 
antiphonally before the beginning of the Mass, The 
verse serving as the antiphon text would be repeated 
on an independent melody after every verse of the 
psalm, which was sung to the end in that manner un- 
less the celebrant gave the signal to the prior chorx 
to intone the doxology, with which the psalm ended, 
and after which the litany or Kyrie foWowed. Later, 
as the preliminary ceremonies which this elaborate 
performance was intended to accompany became 
shorter, the antiphon would be repeated after every 
second, third, or fourth verse of the psalm, before 
and after the Gloria Patri and after the Si-cut erat. 
Since the Council of Trent the antiphon has been 
sung in the manner which is customary to-day, that 
is, before and after the psalm. Of the psalm itself, 
originally sung complete, only one verse and the 
doxology have been retained for any Introit, so 
that instead of the psalm being the main feature, 
the antiphon is now of paramount importance. 
The present ^'Graduale Romanum” contains only 
a few examples of the early manner of sinpng the 
Introit. One of these is the mode in which the Nunc 
Dimittis is sung during the ceremony of distributing 
the blessed candles on the feast of the Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, The verse, Lumen 
ad revelationem gentium etc., is chosen as the antiphon 
text and repeated after every verse until the end 
is reached. 

The melodies to which the antiphon texts are 
sung, especially those preceding the Vesper psalms, 
are generally of a simple character. Seldom has 
any word two or three notes. Many of the melodies 
are entirely syllabic. Their melodic importance 
consists in their preparing the mind for the following 
psalm tune, to which they form a sort of prelude 
and of whose character they partake. It has been 
ascertained that there ate only forty-seven typical 
melodies, each one of which, with slight melodic 
modifications, serves for several different texts. 
A remnant of the custom of repeating the antiphon 
after every psalm verse is found in the different 
endings of tne psalm tunes. Sometimes one and 
sometimes another of the forty-seven typical anti- 
phon melodies precedes any given psalm tune, 
according to the feast and the season. The various 
endings of the psalm tunes were intended to facili- 
tate the entry on the part of the singers on the 
initial note of the antiphon, after having sung a verse 
of the psalm. The so-called antiphons of the 


Blessed Virgin Mary, ^'Alma Redemptoris Mater 
“Salve Regina”, “Ave Re^na Coelorum”, and “Re- 
gina Coeli”, although originally sung in connexion 
with psalms, from which they derive their name, 
have been sung as detached chants since the year 
1239, when Pope Gregory IX ordered that one of 
them, according to the season, be sung at the end of 
the office. In a St. Gall MS. of the thirteenth century 
“Alma Redemptoris” and “Salve Regina” are part 
of the office for the feast of the Annunciation of 
the Blessed Virgin. A Paris MS. of the twelfth 
century assigns “Alma Redemptoris” and “Ave 
Regina” to the office for the feast of the Assump- 
tion. In a twelfth century antiphonary in St. Peter's 
Basilica at Rome, “Regina Coeli” is assigned to the 
octave of Easter. The melodies to these texts are 
among the most beautiful in the whole Gregorian 
repertory. As they were intended to be sung by 
the congregation, they are of simple and graphic 
construction. They breathe a deeply religious 
spirit and are an efficacious means by which to re- 
veal to the singer the mystical contents of the texts 
which they musically interpret. While the four 
antiphons in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and those occurring in the Mass have been prolific 
texts for figured settings both with the masters of 
classic polyphony and with modern writers, those 
preceding the Vesper psalms are almost universally 
sung to the Gregorian melodies. 

VAGNER, Einfuhrung in die gregorianischen Melodien 
(Freiburg, 1901); Id., N eumenkunde^TGihnrg;, 1905); Gevaert, 
Les origmee du chant liturgigite (Ghent, 1890); Duchesne, 
Christian Worship (2d Eng. ed., London, 1904); Kienle 
Choralschule (Freiburg, 1884). 

Joseph Otten. 

Antiphon {dvrLcfxavov), In the Greek Church.— 
Socrates, the church historian (Hist. Eccl., VI, viii), 
says that St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, the third 
in succession from St, Peter in that see, once had a 
vision of angels singing the praises of the Trinity in 
alternating hymns, and remembering his vision he 
gave this form of singing to the Church of Antioch. 
From there it spread to all other Churches. In the 
Greek Church tlie antiphon was not only retained 
as a form of singing, but it was made an integral 
part of the Mass, and also a part of the liturgical 
morning and evening services. It is especially known 
as a portion of the Greek Mass, and the divisions of 
this portion are known as the first, second, and 
third antiphons. While the choir is singing alter- 
nately the versicles of the antiphons the priest at the 
altar recites secretly the prayer of each antiphon. 
These antiphons come in the early part of the Mass, 
after the Great Synapte, or litany, with which the Mass 
opens, and they change according to the feast which 
is celebrated. They usually consist of three versicles 
and three responses, and each closes with “ Glory be 
to the Father”, etc., with the response sung to it, 
as well as' to “ As it is now ”, etc. The Greek 
(an Office book corresponding to the Roman Breviary) 
gives the different antiphons for the various feast- 
days during the year. The responses to the various 
versicles are usually the same. Where there are no 
imecial antiphons appointed for the Sunday, the 
(Jreek Orthodox churches in Russia and Greece 
usually sing Psalm cii for the first antiphon, Psalm 
cxlv for the second antiphon (which two are often 
called the Typica), and the Beatitudes (Matt., v, 3--12) 
for the third antiphon, singing the verses alter- 
nately instead of the versicles and re^onses. In the 
Greek Catholic churches of Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
and the United States, where there are no special 
antiphons for the day, they sing Psalm Ixv for the 
first antiphon, to each verse of which the antiphonal 
response is: “By the prayers of the Mother of God, 
0 Saviour, save us ”, and Psalm^ Ixvi for the second 
antiphon, to each verse of which the response is 
“0 Bon of God, risen from the dead, save us who 
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sing to thee, Alleltiia’', and Psalm xciv for the third 
antiphon with the same antiphonal responses. If 
it be a weekday, however, the response to the second 
antiphon usually is: “By the prayers of the saints, 
0 Saviour, save us^^ while the response to the third 
antiphon is, “0 Son of God, who art wonderful in 
thy Saints save us who sing to Thee, Alleluia”. 
The prayer of the first antiphon, recited secretly 
by the priest, is for the mercy of God upon the whole 
people; that of the second antiphon for the welfare 
of the Church and people; while the prayer of the 
third antiphon, asking that the prayers of the 
faithful may be granted, has been incorporated 
bodily into the Anglican Book of Common Prayer 
under the name of “A Prayer of St. Chrysostona . 

Besides the antiphons of the Mass there are also 
the antiphons of Vespers commonly called the 
kathismata, or psalms sung while seated, and the 
antiphons of matins called the anahathmoi, or psahns 
of degrees, as well as certain chants used on Holy 
Thursday, all of which are sung antiphonally. These 
latter are not usually known as antiphons, but are 
generally called by their special names. 

'CipoX6yLOv Tb (Propaganda Press, Pome, 1876); Char- 
HON, Les saintes et divines liturgies de VSglise ormue catkqlique 
crientale (Beirut and Paris, 1904); Clugnet, Dic^onnatre de 
noms liturgiques dans V4glise grecque (Paris, 1895); Robertson, 
The Divine Liturgies (London, 1894); Bjerring, Omes of the 
Oriental Church (New York, 1884); Shornih Bogomolem^ 
(Peremysl, Galicia, 1890), 65-59. Andrew J. ShipmAN. 


Antiphon, In Greek LiTUROY.—The Greek Litur^ 
uses antiphons, not only in the Office, but also in the 
Mass, at Vespers, and at all the canonical Hours. 
Nor is this all; antiphons have their prescribed place 
in almost every liturgical function. The essence of 
antiphonal psalmody consists in the alternation set 
up between the soloists and the choir in the render- 
ing of a psalm. About the fourth century, alternate 
singing which up to that time had been m use only 
in secular gatherings, found its way into meetings for 
liturgical worship. This does not, however, imply 
that the antiphonal chanting of psalms was a novelty 
in the fourth century, since it was used in the Syna- 
gogue, and it is not at all likely that the Church would 
have waited so long before assimilating a practice 
highly conducive to the due order of public prayer. 
The real novelty consisted in the introduction of a 
more ornate melody into antiphonal psalmody. 
The soloists chanted the text of the psalm, and at 
stated intervals the people broke in upon them with 
a refrain. The Apostolic Constitutions speak of a 
custom, which, Eusebius tells us, was in use in his 
time. It had come to be no longer a matter of an 
interjected refrain, foreign to the text of the psalm, 
or linked onto each verse, but of a very short ending, 
sometimes a mere syllable, which the whole people 
chanted, drowning the voices of the soloists and 
finishing the word or phrase which they had left 
unfinished. This latter method seems to have been 
general in Syria, and had been used by the Jews at 
an earlier period. The refrain, a kind of exclamation 
foreign to the context, recurring at stated intervals, 
consisted either of one word, or of two or three, 
though sometimes of a whole verse or troparium. 
This antiphonal method was also in use among the 
Jews, and is easily recognizable in the case of certain 
psalms. It was this method which the Church took 
as her own. St. Athanasius, speaking of the place 
of the Alleluia (q. v.) in the psalms, calls it a “re- 
frain” or a “response.” The Alleluia is, as a matter 
of fact, the interjectional refrain of most frequent 
occurrence. It is referred to by Tertullianj from 
whose time onward this exclamation retains its 
place in ecclesiastical chant. In the Syrian and 
Egyptian liturgies of the fourth century its rdle is a 
prominent one. 

The formula used as a refrain varied in length, 
as has been already stated, but the general tendency 


was probably towards brevity. A “Canon of the 
Antiphons”, published by Cardinal Pitra,, includes 
some very concise formulas, among which the Alle- 
luia often recurs. The others arc, as a rule, drawn 
from the first verse of their respective psalms, while 
similar ones arc interjected betwe^en t he verses of the 
Scripture canticles. These endings may be com- 
pared with those of the Roman litanies: “Miserere 
nobis”, “Exaudi nos, Domino”, “Te rogamus, audi 
nos”. Even when the longer refrain took the place 
of the exclamation, it ditl not exceed at the most, 
a phrase of some fifteen wortls, St. Athanasius tells 
us that the custom was due to a desire to allow the 
people a share in the liturgy, while sparing them the 
necessity of learning whole psalms by heart, which, 
indeed, the mass of them would have been unal)lc to 
do. A great many texts might be (pioted in the 
Greek world alone, all showing that tiie reader or 
singer (cantor) recited the whole psalm, but that 
the response of the crowd broke in upon t he recita- 
tion at regular intervals. St. John (nrysostom, St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Oallimieus, all testify to this 
custom. St. Basil, in his letter to the faithful of 
Neo-Cinsariea, writes us follows: “Leaving to one 
the duty of intoning the melody, the others answer 
him.” The same custom prevailed at CV>nstnnt.inople 
in 536 for the singing of the Trisagion. Nor 
should a signal instance be passed ov(‘r in silence, i. e. 
the hymn of St. Methodius in his “Banquet of the 
Ten Virgins”, composed prior to the yt^ar 3U. Each 
alphabetical strophe sung by the britlt',smaitl, Theda, 
is followed by a uniform refrain, rendered by the 
whole choir of virgins. 

The antiphonal system is, therefore, found to be 
characterized by the interjection of a refrain, or of a 
simple exclamation. This system did not alter the 
customary method, but merely adiled a new apil 
accessory element to it. The structure of the anti- 
phon thus consists of hyiim-liko strophes, inter- 
spersed with verses of Scripture, wlK^r<nlH the re- 
sponse is drawn from the psalm itst‘lf. In the 
pmlmvs rcsponmrvmf moreover, all pn^sont take 
up the refrain, while in the ease of the untmhon, the 
hymn-like strophes are nauUwed ulteruaiely by the 
choir. The custom of calling alternate psalmody 
antiphonal is probably due to this fact. Tlie hymn- 
writers found in these Htn)ph(^H inexhatisiible mato- 
rial for elaboration, so that, little by little, the versos 
of the psalms had to give place to the additional 
strophes. There exist examples of psalms or grou))s 
of psalms rcducoil in this way to thn^e or four verses, 
and sometimes, even to a s’mgle verse. 

I^ETiT in Diet, d'arch. chriL I, 24(11 -BH, 

11. Leclkrcq. 

Antiphonary (Lat. ardlphomriumf antipJmmrim, 
antiphonarim liber, antiplwnaie; (Ir. anti- 

phon, antiphone, anthem), one of the present liturgi- 
cal books intended for use in efwro (j.. e. in the litur- 
gical choir), and originally characterized, as its name 
implies, by the iwijfmneut to it prineinally of the an- 
tiphons used in various parts of the Ilornan liturgy. 
It thus included genencally the antiphons and anti- 
phonal chants sung by cantor, congregation, and choir 
at Mass (arUiphonariurn Mimarum, ovffrudale) and at 
the canonical Hours (antiphmmriuni ajpdOi mit now 
it refers only to the sung p<irtions of the Divine Office 
or Breviary, Other English etpuvalents for anti- 
phonary are antiphonar (still in reputable use) and 
antiphoner (considered obsolete by some English 
lexicographers, but still sometimes used in current 
literature;. In the “Prioresses Tide” of Chaucer it 
occurs in the form “antiphonero”: 

He Alma RodemptoriB herde syng© 

As children lemed hit antiphonere. 

The word Antiphomri/ had in the earlier Mid- 
dle Ages sometimes a more general, sometimes a 
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more restricted meaning. In its present meaning 
it has also been variously and insufficiently de&ied 
as a “Collection of antiphons in the notation of 
Plain Chant”, and as a liturgical book containing 
the antiphons “and other chants”. In its present 
complete form it contains, in plain-chant notation, 
the music of all the sung portions of the Roman 
Breviary immediately placed with the texts, -with 
the indications of the manner of singing such por- 
tions as have a common melody (such as versicles 
and responses, the Psalms, the Lessons, the Chap- 
ters). But the Lessons of Matins (First Nocturn) 
in the triduuin of Holy Week, styled “ Lamentations”, 
have a melody proper to themselves, which is not 
therefore merely inclicated but is placed immediately 
with the texts of the Lessons. The most recent 
official edition of the Roman antiphonary is that 
known generally as the ^^Ratisbon edition”, and 
commended for use in all the churches of the 
Catholic world by Pius IX and Leo XIII. Its 
title is: “ Antiphonarium et Psalterium juxta ordi- 
nem Breviarii Romani cum cantu sub auspiciis Pii 
IX et Leonis XIII Pont. Max. reformato. Cur4 
et auctoritate S. Rituum Congregationis digestum 
Romse”. (Antiphonary and Psaltery according 
to the order of the Roman Breviary, with the chant 
as reformed under the auspices of Popes Pius IX 
and Leo XIII. Arranged at Rome under the super- 
vision of the Sacred Congregation of Rites.) The 
first of these volumes to be issued was that entitled: 
“Tomus II. continens Horas Diurnas Breviarii 
Romani (Vesperale) ”, and contained the antiphons, 
psalms, hymns, and versicles of the Canonical 
Hours styled II om Diurnce, i. e. Lauds, Prime, 
Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, Compline. It com- 
prised in one volume what in some editions had been 
distributed in several, such as the “Antiphonarium” 
(in a very restricted sense), the Psalterium”, the 
“Hymnarium”, the ^^Responsorialo”. The Office 
of Matins was divided into the other two volumes, 
one of which contained the invitatories, antiphons, 
hymns, etc., of Matins for the Proprium de Tempore 
(Proper of the Season), and the other, for the Com- 
mune Sanctorum (Common Office of the Saints) 
and the Proprium Sanctorum (Proper Office of the 
Saints). A brief study of the divisions and arrange- 
ment of the Marquess of Bute's translation into 
English of the Roman Breviary will make clear 
from the above description the general character 
of a complete Roman antiphonary. It is proper 
to add here that this Ratisbon edition has lost its 
authentic and official character by virtue of the 
“Motu proprio” (22 November, 1903), and the 
Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (8 Jan- 
uary, 1904). A new edition of the liturgical books 
is in preparation, of which the first volume issued 
is the “Xyriale”, The volumes of the Ratisbon 
edition are widely used in Germany, Ireland, and 
America. They may still be used, as it probably 
will be some years before the complete Vatican 
edition (as it is called) appears. The change from 
the Ratisbon to the Vatican edition is, however, 
to be made gradually but rapidly. While the former 
edition was “commended'^ for use, the latter is 
“commanded” for use. Into the various reasons 
for the rejection by Pope Pius X of the Ratisbon 
edition and the necessary substitution therefor of 
the Vatican edition, this is not the place to enter. 
It is sufficient and appropriate to say that both the 
texts and the melodies are to be revised in order to 
bring them into conformity with the results of recent 
palscographio studies in Gregorian chant. 

In order to show as clearly as possible the exact po- 
sition of the antiphonary (as the word is now used) 
amongst the liturgical books, it is proper to recall 
that the Roman Missal contains all the texts used 
at Mass; the Roman Breviary, all the texts used in 


the Divine Office, or Canonical Hours. While in 
the Missal, however, the introits, graduals, tracts, 
sequences, offertories, communions, as well as the 
texts of the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedic- 
tus, and Agnus Dei are both read by the celebrant 
and sung by the choir, their notation is not given; 
only the accentics, or chants, of the celebrant and 
deacon have the music furnished (such as the into- 
nations of the Gloria, the Credo, the chants of the 
various Prefaces, the two forms of the Pater Noster, 
the various forms of the Ite, or Benedicamus, the 
Blessing of the Font, etc.). The omitted chants 
(styled concentus)f wliich are to be sung by the choir, 
are contained in a supplementary volume called 
the “Graduale” or “Liber Gradualis” (anciently 
the “Gradale”). In like manner, the Roman Brev- 
iary, all of which, practically, is meant for singing in 
choro, contains no music; and the “Antiphonarium ” 
performs for it a service similar to that of the “ Liber 
Gradualis” for the Missal. Just as the “Liber 
Gradualis” and the “Antiphonarium” are, for the 
sake of convenience, separated from the Missal and 
Breviary respectively, so, for the same reason, 
still further subdivisions have been made of each. 
Into those of the ^'Graduate” we need not enter. 
The “Antiphonarium” has been issued in a com- 
pendious form “for the large number of churches 
in which the Canonical Hours of the Divine Office 
are sung only on Sundays and Festivals”. This 
“Antiphonarium Romanum compendiose redactum 
ex editionibus typicis” etc. , includes, however, the 
chants for the Masses of Christmas, the triduum of 
Holy Week, and other desired Offices, and is issued 
in a single volume. Another separate volume is 
the “Vesperal”, which contains also the Office of 
Compline; and of the “Vesperal” a further com- 
pendium has been issued, entitled “Epitome ex 
Vesperali Romano”. All the above volumes are in 
the Ratisbon edition. Associated somewhat in scope 
with the “Antiphonarium” is the “ Director! um 
Chori ”, which has been described as furnishing the 
ground plan for the antiphonary, inasmucli as it 
gives or indicates all the music of the chants (except 
the responsories after the Lessons), the tones of the 
psalms, the brief responsories, the “Venite Exsul- 
temus”, the “Te Deum”, Litanies, etc. The text 
of all the psalms, the full melody of the 'hymns, 
and the new feasts were added to the “official edi- 
tion” of the “Directorium” in 1888. 

The word Antiphonary does not therefore clearly 
describe the contents of the volume or volumes 
thus entitled, in which are found many chants 
other than the antiphon (technically so called), 
such as hymns, re^onsories, versicles, and responses, 
psalms, the “To Deum”, the “Venite Adoremus”, 
and so forth. The expression “antiphonal chant” 
would, however, comprise all these different kinds 
of texts and chants, since they are so constructed 
as to be sung alternately by the two divisions of the 
liturgical choir; and in this sense the word Antipho- 
nary would be sufficiently inclusive in its implication. 
On the other hand, the corresponding volume for 
the chants of the Mass, namely the “Graduale”, 
or “Liber Gradualis”, includes many other kinds 
of liturgical texts and chants in addition to the 
graduals, such as introits, tracts, sequences, offer- 
tories, communions, as well as the fixed texts of 
the “Ordinarium Missse”, or “Kyriale”. It may 
be said, then, that these two books receive the names 
“Antiphonarium” and “Graduale” from the tech- 
nical name of the most important chants included 
in them. Fundamentally all the chants, whether 
of the Mass or of the Divine Office, are sung antiph- 
onally, and might, with etymological propriety, 
be comprised in the one general musical title of 
“ Antiphonary”. 

The plajn-chant melodies found in the Roman 
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antiphonary and the '^Graduale’^ have received 
the general title of “ Gregorian Chant/' in honour of 
St. Gregory the Great (590-604), to whom a wide- 
spread, very ancient, and most trustworthy tradition, 
supported by excellent internal and external evidence, 
ascribes the great work of revising and collecting 
into one uniform whole the various texts and chants 
of the liturgy. Doubtless the ancient missal con- 
tained only those texts which were appointed for 
the celebrant, and did not include the texts which 
were to be chanted by the cantor and choir; and the 
“ Antiphonarium Missse" supplied the omitted texts 
for the choir as well as the chants in which the texts 
were to be sung. The immense importance of St. 
Gregory’s antiphonary is found in ^ the enduring 
stamp it impressed on the Roman liturgy.^ Other 
popes had, a medieval writer assures us, given at- 
tention to the chants; and he specifies St. Damasus, 
St. Leo, St. Gelasius, St. Symmachiis, St. John I, 
and Boniface II. It is true, also, that the chants 
used at Milan were styled, in honour of St. Ambrose 
(called the ''Father of Church Song”), the Am- 
brosian Chant. But it is not known whether any 
collection of the chants had been made_ before that 
of St. Gregory, concerning which his ninth-centuxy 
biographer, John the Deacon, wrote: Antiphonarium 
centonem. . . compilavit. The authentic antiphonary 
mentioned by the biographer has not as yet been 
found. What was its character? What is meant 
by cento? In the centurjr in which John the Deacon 
wrote his life of the Saint, a cento meant the liter- 
ary feat of constructing a coherent poem out of scat- 
tered excerpts from an ancient author, in such wise, 
for example, as to make the verses of Virgil sing 
the mystery of the Epiphany. The work, tlien, of 
St. Gregory was a musical cento, a^ compilation (cen- 
tonem. . . compilamt) of pre-existing material into 
a coherent and well-ordered whole. This does not 
necessarily imply that the musical centonization of 
the melodies was the special and original work of the 
Saint, as the practice of constructing new melodics 
from separate portions of older ones had already been 
in vogue two or three centuries earlier than his day. 
But is it clear that the cento was one of melotlics 
as well as of texts? In answer it might indeed be 
said that in the earliest ages of the Church tlie chants 
must have been so very simple in form that they 
could easily be committed to memory; and that 
most of the subsequently developed antiphonal 
mdodies could be reduced to a much smaller number 
of types, or typical melodics, and could thus also 
be memorized. And yet it is scarcely credible that 
the developed melodies of St. Gregory’s time had 
never possessed a musical notation, ' had never been 
committed to writing. Wliat made his antiphonary 
so very useful to chanters (as John the Deacon 
esteemed it) was probably his careful presentation 
of a revised text with a revised melody, written 
either in the characters used by the ancient authors 
(as set down in Boethius) or in ncumatic notation. 
We know that St. Augustine, sent to England by 
the great Pope, carried with him a copy of the pre- 
cious antiphonary, and founded at Canterbury a 
flourishing school of singing. That this antiphonary 
contained music we know from the decree of tiie 
Second Council of Cloveshoo (747) directing that the 
celebration of the feasts of Our Lord should, in res- 
pect to baptism, Masses, and music (m cantilena} 
modo) follow the method of the book “which we re- 
ceived from the Roman Church”. That this book 
was the Gregorian antiphonary is clear from tlie 
testimony of Egbert, Bishop of York (732-766), 
who in his “De Institutione Catholic^’' speaks of 
the “Antiphonarium” and “Missale” which the 
“blessed Grtegopr. . . sent to us by our teacher, 
blessed Augustine 

It will be impossible to trace here the progress of 


the Gregorian antiphonary throughout Europe, 
which resulted finally in the fact tiiat the liturgy 
of Western Europe, with a very few exceptions, finds 
itself based fundamentally on the work of St. Greg- 
ory, whose labour comprised not merely the sacra- 
mentary and the “Antiphonarium Missic”, but 
extended also to the Divine Office. Briefly, it may 
bo said tliat the next highly iinportant stop in the 
history of the antiphonary was its introduction into 
some dioceses of France where the liturgy had been 
Gallican, with ceremonies related to those of Milan 
and with chants developed by newer melodies. From 
the year 754 may be dated the change in favour of the 
Roman liturgy. St. Chrodegang, Bisliop of Metz, 
on his return from an embassy to Rome, introduced 
the Roman liturgy into his diocese and founded the 
Chant School of Metz. Suhsc(iuently, under Charle- 
magne, French monks went to Rome to study the 
Gregorian tradition there, and some Roman teachers 
visited France. The interesting story of Ekkehard 
concerning Petnis and Romanus is not now credited, 
Rornanus being considered a mythical personage; 
but a certain Petrus, aecordiiig to Notker, was sent 
to Rome by Charlemagne, ami finally, at St,. (Jail, 
trained the monks in the Homjin style. Besides 
Metz and St. Gall, other important schools of chant 
were founded at Rouen and Soissons. In the course 
of time new melodies were added, at. firsf, charaetor- 
ized by the simplicity of the oldi'r tradition, j)ut 
gradually becoming more free in extemh'd intervals. 
With respect to German maimscunptH, the earliest 
are foimtl in a stylo of neiimatic^ notation difTercut 
from that of St. Gall, while the St. Gall manuscripts 
are derived not directly from the Italian but from 
the I risk- Anglo-Saxon. It is probabh^ that before 
the tenth and eleventh c(‘utunes (at. which period 
the St. Gall notation began t() triumph in the (Jerman 
churches) the Irish and English missionaries brought 
with them the notation of the English autiphonary. 

It would take too mu(‘h space to rovord here tfie 
multiplication of antiphonaries atul tlaur gradual 
deterioration, both in text, and in chant, from the 
Roman stamlard. The school of Metz i)cgari the 
process early. Gommissiouctl by Louis tlus Pious 
to compile a “Graduale” ami antiphonnry, Ama- 
lari\is, a priest of found a copy of tlu! Roman 
antiphonary in the momiHttTy of ('orbie, and placed 
in his own compilation an At wla^n he followed the 
Metz antiplionary, R when he foUo\v<Hl tlui Roman, 
and an 1 0 (asking Imhflgence and Gliarity) when 
ho followed his own ukaw. IBs changers in the 
“Graduale” were fow;^ in the untiphormry, many. 
Part of the revision which, together with ElisagaruH, 
ho made in the n^sponsories us against the lioman 
method, were finally adopted in the Roman an- 
tiphemary. In the twelftli century the commission 
established by St. Bernard to rt'vise tlu^ antipho- 
naries of Gitouux criticized with undtie severity 
the work of Amalarius ami Elisagarus aiid withal 

S reduced a faulty antiphonary ftjr i\m ('islercian 
►rder. The muftiplication (n antiphonaries, the 
difTcrences in style of nth at ion, tlu^ variations in 
melody and occasionaHy in text, be further 

described here. In Franc(% especially, the multipli- 
cation of liturgies subset |uently becatne so great, 
that when Dom Gu^ranger, in tfio initkile of the last 
century, start.ed the work of introducing the Roman 
liturgy into that country, sixty out of eighty dio- 
ceses had their own local oreviaries. Of tlio recourse 
had to medieval manuHcripts, the reproduction of 
various antiphonaritw and graduals by PeVe barn- 
billotte, by the “Plain Song and Medieval Music 
Society”, ami especially by Dom Moequereau in 
the “Pal^^o graphic MuHicakG’, founded eighteen 
years ago (which has already given photot.ypio 
reproductions of antiphonaries of Einsiedoln, of 
St. (Sail, of llartker, of Montpellier, of the twelfth- 
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century monastic antiphonary found in the library 
of the Chapter of Lucca, which, now in course of 
publication, illustrates the Guidonian notation 
that everywhere replaced, save in the school of St. 
Gall, the ambiguous method of writing the neums 
in campo aperto, as well as the proposed publication 
in facsimile by the Benedictines of Stanbrook, of 
the thirteenth-century Worcester antiphonary {An- 
tiphonale Monasticum Wigorniense) it is not necessary 
to -speak in detail. This appeal to early tradition 
has resulted in the action of Pius X which has taken 
away its official sanction from the Ratisbon edition. 
The Ratisbon “Graduale”, founded on the Medicean 
(which gave the chants as abbreviated and changed 
by Anerio and Suriano), and the Antiphonarium^' 
(which was based on the Antiphonale of Venice, 
1585, with the responsories of Matins based on the 
Antwerp edition of 1611), will be replaced by the 
chants as found in the older codices. 

That the word antiphonarium is, or was, quite elastic 
in its application, is shown by the interesting remark 
of Amalarius in his “Liber de ordine Antiphonarii^^ 
written in the first half of the ninth century. The 
work which in Metz was called “ Antiphonarius” 
was divided into three in Rome: “What we call 
^Gradale’ they style 'Cantatorius’; and this, in ac- 
cordance with their ancient custom, is still bound 
in a single volume in some of their churches. The 
remainder they divide into two parts: the one con- 
taining the responsories is called ^Responsoriale', 
while the other, containing antiphons, is called 
‘Antiphonarius’. I have foflowed our custom, and 
have placed together (mixtim) the responsories 
and the antiphons according to the order of the sea- 
sons in which our feasts are celebrated” (P. L., CV, 
1245). The word “cantatory” explains itself as 
a volume containing chants; it was also called 
“Gradale”, because the chanter stood on a step 
(gradus) of the aw6o, or pulpit, while singing the 
response after the Epistle. Other ancient names 
for the antmhonary seem to have been “Liber 
Officialis” (Office Book) and “ Capitulare ” (a term 
sometimes used for the book containing the Epistles 
and Gospels). The changes in the antiphonary 
resulting from the reform of the Breviary ordered by 
the Council of Trent and carried out under Pius V 
will be appropriately treated under “Breviary”. 
Finally, it should be noted that the term antir- 
j>honarium, printed as a title to many volumes, 
IS made to cover a very ya-ried selection from the 
complete antiphonary. Sometimes it means prac- 
tically a “ Vesperale ” (sometimes with Terce added: 
sometimes with various processional chants and 
blessings taken from the “Processionale” and 
“Rituale”). These volumes meet the local usages 
in certain dioceses with respect to Church services, 
and offer a practical manual for the worshipper, 
excluding portions of the Divine Office not sung in 
choir in some places and including those portions 
which are sung. (See also names of Antiphonaries, 
as Armagh, Bangor, etc.) 

Much apace would be required for even a partially satis- 
factory bibliography, which should comprise some notice of 
the publication of fragmentary and of complete sources 
(antiphonaries of the Maas ana of the Divine Office), the 
commentaries upon them, the discussions raised concerning 
them, and the present-day activity in phototypio reproduc- 
tion. The following brief list may prove serviceable, partly 
because of its indications of fuller bibliographic information, 
partly because of the comparatively easy accessibility of the 
works mentioned: (1) Complete works of Tommasi (Thoma- 
sius), ed, Vezzosi (Rome, 1749), IV, V, with published texts, 
editorial prefaces and notes, and excellent index at end of 
Vol. VII; (2) Zaooaeia. Bibliotheca Ritmlia (Rome, 1776), 
L 29 (Ant. of Mass), 161 (Ant. of Office), with many references. 
(3) Mignb, P. L., with published texts, editorial prefaces, and 
notes, LXXVnf, 637-850; CIV, 329-340; OV, 1243-1316; 
CLXXXII, 1121-32; LXkll, 579-606. (4) Hotham in 
Diet of Cnriat Antiq, with condensed presentation of the 
general character of an Ant. of Mass and an Ant. of the Office. 

Frbre, The Sarum Qradvxil and the Gregorian AnH^honale 
Mieaarumt an excellent* dissertation extracted from the 
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Graduale Sarisburiense published for the Plainsong and 
Medieval Music Society (London, 1895), 101 quarto pages, 
with historical index and four facsimiles. (6) The magnificent 
senes of the PaUogravhie Musicale, published quarterly (in 
quarto) for the last eighteen years -under the direction of its 
founder, Dom Moequereau, provided with phototypic reproduc- 
tions of complete antiphonaries with elaborate prefaces 
partly hturgical and partly musical m character (I and 
Vll are out of print). It contains also the Ambrosian An- 
tiphonary (V, Vl) of the British Museum (Codex Addit., 
34,209) in plain-song square notation, with most extensive 
commentary. In addition to the complete sources repro- 
duced, the PaUog. Mus. contains also many illustrations of 
fragmentary character, as examples of the various notations 
and signs and letters used m the evolution of the plain-chant 
notation. (7) The Introduction Generals of the Paleog. Mus.^ 
I, 13-17, contains a partial list of publications {Nona n’avona 
nuUement la pr6tention d’etre complet: la lists serait intermin- 
able . . .) from about the middle of the nineteenth century 
down to the year 1889, with facsimiles; and (8, 9) a brief 
list of works published with ancient notation illustrated, from 
1708 to 1807. (8) SouLLiER, Le plain chant hiatoire et th^orie 

(Tournai, 1894), vi, ix, xvi, xviii, xix. (9) Wagner, tr. Bour, 
Origine et developpement du chant liiurgique jusqu’h la fin du 
moyen dge (Tournai, 1904), with history of the musical evolu- 
tion of Mass and Office, a chapter on the Gregorian contro- 
versy, etc., and a Supplement containiry? a tabulated state- 
ment of Lea textea de V Antiphonarium Miasoe, 313-338, (10) 

Leclercq in Diet d’arch, chr4t (Paris, 1905), s. v. Antipho- 
naire and Antiphonale dit gr&gorien followed by extensive 
bibliography. 

H. T. Henry. 


Antiphonary, Gregorian. — It is no longer possi- 
ble to reconstruct completely a primitive Christian 
antiphonary; by a careful study of the^ text, how- 
ever, we can establish the fact of its existence at a 
remote date. The extant historical texts permit us 
to infer that there have been, from the very earliest 
Christian times, groups and series of groups of anti- 
phons. The original collection of melodies, how- 
ever, grew up rather as the result of changes and 
comoinations than of additions in the strict sense. 
A first and very ancient distinction seems to be that 
drawn between “ idiomelodic ” antiphon, or those 
fitted with special melodies, and “ automelodic ” 
anthems, adapted, by means of certain variations, to 
a common type of melody more or less frequently 
recurrent in the collection. 

The list of melodies was, therefore, limited* indeed, 
at the early period in question, oral tradition may 
well have sufficed to hand down a certain number 
of musical formulas. When, later on, the eccle- 
siastical chants had been co-ordinated, it was found 
necessary to provide them with a notation. We 
learn, from several texts, that from the fourth cen- 
tury onward the singers commonly used either a book 
or a page bearing the notation of the liturmcal 
passage which they were to sing: in many churclies, 
nowever, about that time they had only the words 
before them, without the melody. The oldest trace 
of this discipline is to be found in an Egyptian 
papyrus belonging to the collection of the Arch- 
duKe Rainier. It is ten inches wide by four inches 
long (26 cm. x 11 cm.); the handwriting points to about 
the year 300. On examination, the papyrus proves 
to have been long in use, the fingers of the singers 
having made holes where they held it. There is no 
great difficulty in reading it; the language used is the 
common Greelc. We ^ve the restored text and the 
translation: 

'0 yevmtjOels iv koI dyarpa<p€ls iv 

KOLTOLK'fjaa^s iv rp TaXiXaLg., etbopjev crj/xeiov oiipavov. 
(ry) derr^pos (pav4proSj Troip^ves dypavXodvres i6ai^fia<rav, 
(©0 yow7r€<r6vTes ^Xeyov‘ 86 ^ol tQ llarplj dXXijXoiJra' S6^a 
r(p Tiv Kal T(p hylip Tive^puri, aXXijXoiJia, aXXijXoiJia, 
aXXTjXo^ia 

Tv^l ’EkX€kt5s 6 dyios ^Itjdvves 6 jSaTrrtcrrijs 6 Krfpt^^as 
jaerdyoiav iy 8X(p rf Kda-pep eU dipetriv rSfv dpapriQv ijpQiv^ 


— “ He who was bom in Bethlehem^ who was reared 
at Nazareth, and who lived in Galilee. We beheld 
a portent out of heaven. The shepherds who kept 
watch wondered at sight of the star. Falling on 
their knees, they said: Glory be to The Father, 
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alleluia; Glory be to The Son and to The Holy Spirit, 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia.” 

Tybi the 5th (26 Dec.). Great is Saint John the 
Baptist, who preached penance in the whole world, 
for remission of our sins. ” 

These antiphons were, probably, connected with 
the liturgy of the Mass; the longer one, for the Feast 
of the Epiphany, which carried with it the commem- 
oration of the baptism of Christ by St. John the Bap- 
tist, was divided into three parts, serving the pur- 
pose, successively, of refrains to sections of psalms. 
The shorter one was a simple acrostic and was re- 
peated after each verse. 

The document just transcribed is now the sole 
contemporary manuscript of the ancient liturgy. 
For a somewhat less remote period we possess, 
fortunately, one of very different importance, 
namely, the antiphonary known as the Gregorian. 

The attribution to Pope Gregory I (590-604) of 
an official codification of the collection of antiphons 
occurring in the Divine Office has at frequent in- 
tervals, exercised the wit of the learned. At the end 
of the ninth century John the Deacon (d. c. 882) 
ascribed to Gregory I the compilation of the books 
of music used by the schola cantorum established at 
Rome by that pope. The statement, formal as it 
was, left room for discussion. Goussainville was the 
first to express (1685) a doubt as to the authenticity 
of the Gregorian antiphonary. He was followed by 
Ellies du Pin, by Dom Denys de Sainte Mart he, and 
by Casimir Oudin, who added nothing noteworthy 
to the arguments of Goussainville. In 1729, J- 
Georges d’Eckhart suggested Pope Gregory II 
(715-731) as the author of a work which tradition 
had for centuries ascribed to Gregory I; his argu- 
ments were more or less trivial. In 1749, Dominic 
Georgi took up the defence of the traditional opinion; 
among other arguments he brought forward a text 
whose full bearing on the point at issue he hardly 
seems to have grasped. This was a text of Egbert 
of York which Georffi transferred to the end of his 
book, in the form of a note, so that it was neither 
seen nor made use of. When, three years later, 
Vezzozi again took up the question, he also over- 
looked this particular text, and voluntarily deprived 
himself of an important argument in favour of the 
authorship of Gregory I. In 1772 Gallicioli followed 
in the footsteps of Vezzozi, but renewed the latter's 
.concessions to the adversaries of Gregory I, nor did 
he make any secret of his surprise at the silence of 
Gregory of Tours, Isidore of Seville, and Bede, con- 
cerning that pope's liturgical and musical labours. 
Being only partially convinced, he refrained from 
any conclusion, and left the matter undecided. 

It was reopened by Gerbert in 1774, and by 
Zaccaria in 1781, the latter of whom at last lit upon 
the text of Egbert. Between 1781 and 1890 no one 
seems to have discussed, critically, the ascription of 
the antiphonary to any particular pope. Indeed, 
the question was supposed to have been settled by 
the discovery of the antiphonaiy itself, which was 
said to be none other than the Bt. Gall MS. 359 of 
the ninth or tenth century, containing an antiphonary 
between pa^es 24 and 158. This illusion passed 
through vanous phases from 1837 to 1848, when 
Danjou, in his turn, discovered the Gregorian 
antiphonary in a Montpellier manuscript of the 
tenth or eleventh centunr. In 1851 the Jesuit 
Lambillotte published a facsimile of the St. Gall 
manuscript, but the Gregorian question made no 
real progress. 

The discussion concerning the antiphonary was 
suddenly revived, in 1890, by a public lecture de- 
livered before the Belgian Academy on 27 Octo- 
ber, 1899, by Monsieur F. A. Gevaert. The argu- 
ment of the famous savant has been thus sum- 
marized by Dom Morin: “The productive period of 


church musical art extends from the pontificate of 
St. Celestine (422-432) to about the year 700, and 
is divided into two epochs. That of simple chant, 
the latest development of Graeco-Roman music, in- 
cludes the last years of the Western Empire, and the 
whole duration of the Gotliic kingdom (425-563). 
The second, that of ornate chant, coincides with the 
preponderance at Rome of Byzantine policy and art. 
We meet with only one name, throughout the latter 
epoch, with which the creation of the Roman an- 
tiphonary seems to be connected; it is to Sergius I 
(687-701) that the honour belongs not only of having 
ut the last touch to the Roman liturgical collections, 
ut also of having recast all the ancient chants in 
accordance with a uniform melodic style, in harmony 
with the tendencies and tastes of the Byzantine 
influence. Finally, it was most proba^bly the Syrian, 
Gregory III (731-741), the last but one of the Greek 
popes, who co-ordinated and united all the chants 
of the Mass in a collection similar to that which his 
predecessor, Agatho, had caused to be compiled for 
the anthems of the Day-Hours. As to the first 
Gregory, no evidence prior to that of John the 
Deacon alludes to the part ascribed to him. But 
there is evidence for the popes of Greek origin who 
lived at the end of the eighth ccirtury, notably for 
Agatho and Leo II. Indeed, in respect of the chant 
of the Church, it is very probable that the great 
pope took no immediate interest in ^ this part of 
divine worship; much less do the antiphonary and 
the sacramentary which bear his name agree in 
anyway with the ecclesiastical calendar of St. Greg- 
ory's time; if they arc at all rightly called Gregorian, 
it must be in reference either to Gregory II (715-731) 
or, more probably, to his successor, Gregory III, who 
died in 741.” 

This theory called forth many refutations. Dom 
G. Morin set himself to prove that the traditional 
ascription was well founded. To this end he drew 
up, in chronological order, a kind of catena of the 
historical texts on which the tradition rested. In 
addition to the statement of John the Deacon, 
he brought forward that of Walafrid Strabo 
(d. 840), whose meaning is perfectly clear. Those 
texts, however, are of a late (fate. The pre- 
viously mentioned text of ICgbort, Bishop of York 
732-760), is nearly a hundred years earlier, 
n his dialogue entitled “De institutiono occlesias- 
tied”, and in a sermon for the second fast of the 
fourth month, Egbert formally ascribee the com- 
position of both the antiphonary and the sacra- 
mentary to Saint Gregory, the autlior of the 
conversion of England: “noster didascalus beatus 
Gregorius”. At a somewhat earlier j-ieriod, Aldholm 
of Sherburne (d. 709) also boro witness to St, Greg- 
ory's authorship of the sacramentaiy, but said noth- 
ing concerning the antiphonary. In another essay 
Dom Morin reviewed critically all the texts relating 
to the antiphonary known as Gregorian. Though 
mostly of a late date, they owe to their mutual 
agreement an appreciable historical value. There 
are, however, other and more ancient texts, which, 
it would seem, ought to close the controversy. Dom 
Morin's catena seems to end with Egbert, between 
whom and St. Gregory I tliere was an interval of at 
least one hundred and ten years. This, whatever 
an optimistic writer might be led to say, was no in- 
considerable space of time; for an historian more 
concerned with truth than with fancy it was im- 
possible to regard it as of no importance. Monsieur 
Gevaert laid stress (1895) on the silence of those 
writers who might bo expected to supply the most 
direct evidence. The silence, as it proved, was less 
complete than had been supposoa. In the very 
year (732) that Egbert was raised to the See of York 
another prelate, Aoca of Hexham, was forced to 
resign the office which he had held since 709. Bede 
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appears to have been one of Egbert’s friends from 
that time, onward, which enables him to inform ns 
(H. E., V, 20) that Acca had learned the eccle- 
siastical chant from a certain Maban, who had ac- 
quired it, himself, while living in Kent, from the 
successors of the disciples of the Blessed Pope Greg- 
ory. Acca had, in fact, spent twelve years in 
Mahan’s school. If we take 732 as the last of these 
twelve years, it follows that the first lessons given 
by Maban go back to the year 720, at which date 
Maban had had time to be trained by the successors 
of the disciples of Pope Gregory. Gregory II became 
pope in 715; a space of five years is, evidently, not 
easy to reconcile with the plain meaning of what 
Bede says. It is true that, at a stretch, it might 
be understood thus: Maban was taught in Kent, 
between 715 and 720, by piyils trained on the spot 
by Roman singers sent by Gregory II. But, apart 
from the fact that no such mission has been ascribed 
to Gregory II, the words of Bede are too plain to 
permit this evasion of the difficulty. Bede in fact 
tells us that the chant taught by Maban (about 720) 
was simply a reform of the same chant which had 
undergone certain changes by long use. It is evi- 
dently impossible, then, to explain how, between 
715 and 720, Maban could instruct Acca in a chant 
which had been long in use, and which had so fallen 
away from its purity as to need reform, when, if its 
promoter were Gregory II, it dated, at the earliest, 
from five years previous. It seems, therefore, as 
though these words of Bede were equivalent to an 
early Anglo-Saxon ascription of the ecclesiastical 
chant to Pope Gregory I. 

Speaking of Putta, Bishop of Rochester (669-676), 
the same historian sajrs (H. E., IV, 2): “He was 
above all things skilful in the art of singing in church 
according to the Roman fashion, whicli he had 
learned from the disciples of the Blessed Pope Greg- 
ory”. There can bo no doubt in this case, nor can 
anyone but Gregory I bo meant. Thus the gap 
between St, Gregory and IDgbert (604-732) becomes 

S 'eatly lessened, almost, indeed, by a half, and 
ede’s silence can no longer bo appealed to in con- 
nexion with the work of St. Gregory. Evidence for 
his authorship of the occlosiastical chant is met with 
at a period so near Gregory’s own time that the 
thesis is critically tenable. Does it follow that 
St. Gregory was, as John the Deacon says, the com- 
piler of the antiphonary? There are, at least, good 
reasons for thinking so. One last argument may bo 
cited on his behalf. The scries of antiphons in the 
antiphonary, intended to be sung at the Communion 
during Lent, are for the most part taken from the 
Book of Psalms. Their order reveals the idea that 
governed the choice of them. With certain excep- 
tions, to be referred to presently, the antiphons 
follow one another in the numerical order of the 
Psalms from which they are drawn. The series thus 
obtained begins on Ash Wednesday and ends on the 
Friday in Passion Week, forming a regular succession 
of Psalms from I to XXVI, except for the inter- 
ruptions caused (1) by intercalations and (2) by 
lacuna. 

These intercalations affect (1) the five Sundays, 
(2) the six Thurad^s, (3) the Saturday following 
Ash Wednesday, The exclusion of the Sundays is 
explained by tne adoption of a ferial, or week-day, 
sequence; that of the Thursdays by the simple ob- 
servation that the Thursdays were not included in 
the liturgical system for Lent at the period when 
Psalms i to xxvi were divided, between the other 
days of the week. We learn from the “Liber 
Pontificalis” that it was Gregory 11 who intro- 
duced the Thursday of each week into the liturgical 
system of Lenten Masses. Now it proves to be these 
very Thursdays which interrupt the order that the 
remaining days of the week would otherwise show. 


No more precise and decisive accumulation of proof 
could possibly be wished for. We thus grasp the 
chronological element at the moment of its inter- 
polation into the very heart of the antiphonary. 
Gregory II — therefore still less Gregory III — is not 
the original author of the compilation whereon he 
has left his mark by misunderstanding the principle 
which governed its original formation. The musical 
compilation known as the antiphonary is therefore 
not due to Gregory II, nor is it from him that it 
has become known as the Gregorian antiphonary. 
Its existence prior to his time is proved by the 
intercalation of the Thursdays which interrupt the 
continuity of an harmonious arrangement, to which 
Gregory II paid no attention, though possibly he 
may rather have wished to respect it as a work 
thenceforward irreformable, as a traditional deposit 
which he refused to disturb and re-order. It is not 
easy to say, or even to convey an idea of, what this 
primitive edition of the antiphonary may have con- 
tained; but there can be no doubt that it contained 
in their actual order the Lenten communion-anti- 
phons, and is certainly anterior to Gregory HI and to 
Gregory II. This fact alone proves the existence 
of an antiphonal collection,^ Icnown as the Gregorian 
antiphonary, prior to the time of ^ Pope Gregory II. 

Gevjkrt, Le Chant lituraique de realise laiine, in the JBien 
Public (23, 24 December, 1889); Dom Morin, Le rSle de Savnt 
OrSgoire le Grand dans la formation du repertoire musical de 
Vdgliae laiine, in the Revue hMdictine (1890, p. 62 sqq.; 193- 
204; 289-323; 337-369). Some of these essays have been 
collected under the title of Les veritables origines du chant 
grlgoricn (Maredaous, 1895, optavo; 2d ed., 1904); Grisar, 
llat Gregor der Qrosse den Rirchengesang refoTmirt, in Zei^r 
schrift filr kathol. Theol (ISOO); Gbv-35RT, La milopSe antique 
dane le chant de V^glise latine (Ghent, 1895, octavo); Leclercq, 
in the Diet d’arch, chr^L s. v. aniiphonaire (I, col. 2440-62). 

H. Leclbrcq. 

Antipodes. — Speculations concerning the rotundity 
of the earth and the possible existence of human 
beings “with their feet turned towards ours” were 
of interest to the Fathers of the Early Church only 
in so far as they seemed to encroach upon the funda- 
mental Christian dogma of the unity of the human 
race, and the consequent universality of original sin 
and redemption. Tliis is clearly seen frorn the fol- 
lowing passage of St. Augustine (De Civitate Dei, 
xvi, “As to the fable that there are Antipodes, 
that is to say, men on the opposite side of the earth, 
where the sun rises when it sets on us, men who 
walk with their feet opposite ours, there is no reason 
for believing it. Those who affirm it do not claim 
to possess any actual information; they merely con- 
jecture that, since the earth is suspended within the 
concavity of the heavens, and there is as much room 
on the one side of it as on the other, therefore the 
part which is beneath cannot be void of human in- 
habitants. They fail to notice that, even should it 
be believed or demonstrated that the world is round 
or spherical in form, it does not follow that the part 
of the earth opposite to us is not completely covered 
with water, or that any conjectured dry land there 
should be inhabited by men. For Scripture, which 
confirms the truth of its historical statements by the 
accomplishment of its prophecies, teaches no false- 
hood; and it is too absurd to say that some men 
might have set sail from this side and, traversing 
the immense expanse of ocean, have propagated 
there a race of human beings descended from that 
one first man.” This opinion of St. Augustine was 
commonly held until the progress of science, whilst 
confirming his main contention that the human race 
is one, dissipated the scruples arising from a de- 
fective knowledge of geography. A singular excep- 
tion occurs to us in the middle of the eighth century. 
From a letter of Pope St. Zachary (1 May, 748), 
addressed to St. Boniface, we learn that the great 
Apostle of Germany had invoked the papal censure 
upon a certain missionary among the Bavarians 
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named Vergilius, generally supposed to be identical 
with the renowned Ferghil, an Irishman, and later 
Archbishop of Salzburg. Among other alleged inis- 
deeds and errors was numbered that of holding 
“that beneath the earth there was another world and 
other men, another sun and moon^^ In reply, the 
Pope directs St. Boniface to convoke a council and, 
“if it be made clear’^ that Vergilius adheres to this 
“perverse teaching, contrary to the Lord and to his 
own soul”, to “expel him from the Church, deprived 
of his priestly dignity”. This is the only informa- 
tion that we possess regarding an incident which is 
made to figure largely in the imaginary warfare be- 
tween theology and science. That Vergilius was 
ever really tried, condemned, or forced to^ retract, is 
an assumption without any foundation in history. 
On the contrary, if he was in fact the future Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, it is more^ natural to conclude 
that he succeeded in convincing his censors that 
by “other men” he did not understand a race of 
human beings not descended from Adam and re- 
deemed by the Lord; for it is patent that this was 
the feature of his teaching which appeared to the 
Pope to be “perverse” and “contraiw to the Lord”. 
Instead of narrow censure, the Church and her 
theologians deserve our highest esteem for having, 
throughout the ages, firmly upheld the important 
doctrine of the universal brotherhood of the human 
race. At the same time we recognize that the case 
of the Irish monk who suffered the penalty of being 
several centuries in advance of his age remains on 
the page of history, like the parallel case of Galileo, 
as a solemn admonition against a hasty resort to 
ecclesiastical censures. (See also Zachary, Ver- 
gilius.) 

BABTHthtUY, Brreun etmmsonges historigues (1875), I, 269- 
285; Healy, Ireland's Ancient Schools and Scholars 569-571, 
(Dublin, 1890); Gilbert in Uev. des quest, scient. (Oct., 1882). 

James F. Loughlust, 

Antipope, a false claimant of the Holy See in 
opposition to a pontiff canonically elected. At 
various times in the histo]^ of the Church illegal 
pretenders to the Papal Chair have arisen, and 
frequently exercised pontifical functions in defiance 
of the true occupant. According to Hergenr6ther, 
the last antipope was Felix V (1439-49). The 
same authority enumerates twenty-nine in the 
following order: — 

Hippolytus(?), Ill century. Guibert or Clement III, 
1080-1100. 

Novatian, 251. Theodoric, 1100. 

Felix 11, 355-365. Aleric, 1102. 

tJrsicinus, 366-367. Maginulf, 1105. 

Eutalius, 418-419. Burdin (Gregory VIII), 

Laurentius, 498-501. 1118. 

Constantine II, 767- Anacletus II, 1130-38. 

Philip, VIII century. Victor IV, 1159-64. 

Anastasius, 855. Pascal III, 1164-68. 

Leo VIII, 95^963. Calixtus IIL 1168-77, 

Boniface VIL 974. Innocent Hi, 1178-80. 

John XVI, X century. Nicholas V, 1328-30. 

Gregory, 1012, Robert of Geneva (Cle- 

Sylvester III, 1044. ment VII). 20 Sept., 

Benedict X, 1058, 1378 to 16 Sept., 1394. 

Honorius II, 1061-72. Amadeus of Savoy (Fe- 

lix V). Nov., 1439 to 
April, 1449. 

Antiprobabilism. See Probabilism. 

Antiquity of Man. See Man. 

Antiramism. See Ramus, Peter. 

Antisthenes. See Cynic School of Philosophy, 

Antitactfis. See Gnostics. 

Antitrinitarians. See Socinianism. 

Antivari, The Archdiocese of (Antibarium), so 
called from its position opposite to Bari in Italy, 


the Catholic archiepiscopal see ^ of Montenegro. 
By the treaty of Berlin (1879) tliis ancient seaport 
of Albania was adjudged to the little inland prin- 
cipality of the Black Mountain and shortly after 
(1886) the Catholic Archdiocese was declared im- 
mediately subject to the Holy See, and relieved of 
its suffragans Alessio, Pulati, Belgrade, and Sappa, 
henceforth attached to Scutari, The See of An- 
tivari claims to date from the fifth century; it was 
certainly an episcopal see in the ninth and was 
refomided in the course of the twelfth century. In 
the early Middle Ages Antivari remained subject 
to the Greek emperors; later it became one of the 
numerous little Dalmatian republics that chose 
their own laws and rulers, and finally fell under the 
sway of the Serb kings. Towards the beginning of 
the thirteenth century it sought union with Venice, 
but fifty years later became subject to Lewis of Hun- 
gary, who lost it, in turn, to the Balza princes of 
Teuta, and with these it returned eventually to Ven- 
ice (1450). For almost a century Antivari enjoyotl 
the blessings of peace ^ under Venetian dominion, 
and her commerce flourished to the highest degree, 
but in 1538, while Sultan Selim 11 was striving 
against the Venetians in Dalmatia, the pasha of 
Scutari besieged Antivari. After fierce combats 
he was forced to retire, but in 1571 through the 
treachery of its governor, Donato, the town fell into 
the hands of the Turks. The conditions of capitula- 
tion were honourable, but the Turks ceasing to re- 
spect them, one half of the citizens went into volun- 
tary exile in order to preserve their faith, while 
the other half embraced Islam, John VIII, Arch- 
bishop of Antivari, who had vainly tried to make 
Donato offer rcsi.stnnce to the Turks, was taken 
prisoner and handed over to Ali-Pasha, commander 
of the fleet. Ali exhibited him every wliero dressed 
in his pontifical vestments and put him to doatli 
after the battle of Lopanto (7 Oct., 1571). In 1649 
Foscolo, governor of Dalmatia for the Venetian 
Republic, was persuaded by the Archbishop of 
Antivari and a deputation of Christians to come to 
their aid. His movements were betrayed to the 
pasha of Scutari, who surprised his troops before 
they could re-embark, and massacred a great num- 
ber. Once more, in 1717, the Venetian governor 
of Dalmatia tried to deliver Antivari, but the at- 
tempt was again fruitless. At last, in 1878, Prince 
Nicola of Montenegro victoriously etd^rod the ancient 
town and incorporated it with Montenegro. The 
city has a population of about 8,(K)0, many of whom 
are Moslems. It is built on a lofty precipitous 
site and offers now few traces of its ancient grandeur; 
the streets arc narrow, of a Turkish aspect, and the 
houses miserable. Nevertheless thirty monasteries, 
it is said, wore once found within its walls. The 
old castle is a min, but the Cathedral of St. George, 
formerly transformed into a mosque, is well pre- 
served. A few miles outside Antivari, near Capo 
Volinizza, is the Virginia Rock, theme of many a 
national poet, whence in the time of Bultan Selim 
(1524-73) a young girl threw herself into the sea 
rather than fall into the hands of the Turks. The 
population of Montano^ (1906) is about 300,000, 
with some 6,789 Catholics. There are 27 churches 
and chapels, 12 secular prioste, and 9 religious. 
Until the close of the Russo-Turkish War (1878) 
the Catholics^ of Montencjgro were subject to the 
Vicai^ApostoHo of Bosnia and Herzegovina, A 
concordat between the Holy See and the Prince 
of Montenegro (18 Aug., 1^) now regulates the 
status of the Catholics in the principality. By its 
terms the exercise of the Catholic reli^on m declared 
free* the archbishop is chosen without interference 
of the state, but must be an acceptable choice (yw*- 
aona grata); the see is declared immediately subject 
to the Pope, and the archbishop is to receive the title 
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of Illustrissimo Monsignore” and to enjoy a yearly 
pension of 5,000 francs. The government also 
pledges itself to keep yearly at its expense one 
student in the Propaganda College at Rome, whence 
have come for a long time the secular priests of 
this territory. Moreover, at the request of the 
Prince of Montenegro, the right to the Old-Slavonic 
Liturgy was confirmed by the Holy See (originally 
conceded by Innocent IV, in 1248, and renewed 
by Benedict XIV and Pius VI). It is in reality 
the Roman Liturgy translated into Old-Slavonic, 
and in this shape is in use among eighty or a hundred 
thousand Catholic Slava of Trieste, Gorz, Spalato, 
Sebenico, and other Dalmatian centres. Until 
lately it was printed in the Cyrillic alphabet, but 
since 1890, at the request of the archbishop, the 
Holy See has permitted the use of the Glagolitic 
alphabet, to avoid similarity of usage with their 
schismatic neighbours. (See Cyril and Methodius.) 
A copy of the new missal, printed at the Propaganda 
press in Rome (Ordo et Canon Missae Slavice, 1887) 
was presented by Leo XIII in 1893 to the Prince 
of Montenegro. By a decree of the Congregation 
of the Consistory (7 March, 1902) Antivari is declared 
the primatial see of Dalmatia, an honour which it 
enjoyed as early as the twelfth century. The 
present bishop is Monsignor Simon Milinovic, a 
Franciscan, elected 8 Oct., 1886. 

Farlati, ZZii/r. Sacr. (1817), VII, 190; Nehbr, in KirckmUx^,., 
XI, 22: Eeclxjs-Kkane, The Earth and Its Inhabitants 
(Europe), I, 179-182; Battandxbr, Ann. Pont. Cath. (1903), 

Elisabeth Christitch. 


several additions to the original; among them, 
chapters on Condemned Propositions, Reserved 
Cases, Decrees of Benedict XIV, etc. Antoine’s 
“ Moral Theology ” was so highly esteemed by Bene- 
dict XIV that he prescribed its use by the students 
of the College of Propaganda, and it was likewise 
received by many of the bishops throughout France 
and Italy. Yet, despite the fact that it is remark- 
able for three qualities seldom found united, viz. 
brevity, clearness, and completeness, it is no longer 
a text-book at the present day. For, in the opinion 
of the learned Gury, Antoine inclines too much 
towards the side of severity, a judgment fully con- 
firmed by St. Alphonsus Liguori (Homo Ap., xvi, 
108). Besides his theological works, Antoine pub- 
lished also several ascetical and devotional treatises. 

SoMMERVOGEL, Bibl. de la c. de J., s. v.; Hurter, Nomen- 
clator, II, 1289. 

George F. Johnson. 

Anton tririch, Duke of Brunswick — L t5rNEBURa- 
WolpenbOttel, a convert to the Catholic faith, b. 
4 October, 1633; d. 27 March, 1714. In 1685, with 
his brother August Rudolph, he became co-regent 
of the duchy, and on the latter’s death (1704) suc- 
ceeded to the throne. He was a very gifted and 
well educated man, the most scholarly prince of his 
time, and, in the history of German literature, ranks 
as pioneer in the department of historical romance. 
He was also an accomplished dramatist and hymn- 
writer. His bent, however, was toward the study 
of the Fathers, and the points of variance between 
Catholics and Lutherans. He often conversed on 


Antofogaste, The Vicariate Apostolic of, Chile, 
dependent on the Sacred Congregation of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs. By the treaty of 24 November, 1884 
between Chile and Bolivia, the part of the province 
of Antofogaste which belonged to Bolivia was ceded 
to Chile. The population in 1895 was 44,085, of 
which the city or Antofogaste contained 16,253. 
The area of the vicariate in square miles is 46,597. 
There are six parishes under the jurisdiction of 
the vicar-apostolic: Nuostra Sefiora del Carmen de 
Tocopilla, Santa Marfa Magdalena do Gobi j a, San 
Jos4 de Antofogaste, San Felipe de Neri de Caracoles, 
San Juan Bautista do Calama, and San Pedro do 
Atcama. The ecclesiastical vicariate of Antofogaste 
and that of Tarapacd depend directly on the Holy 
See, but appeals from thoir vicars should come to the 
Archbishopric of Santiago. 

ha Provincia EccksiasUca Chilena (Freiburg, 1896). 

Antoine, Paul Gabriel, a French theologian, 
b. at Lun4ville, 10 January, 1678; d. at PonW- 
Mousson, 22 January, 1743. At the age of fifteen 
he applied for admission into the- Society of Jesus, 
and was received 9 October, 1693. On the com- 
pletion of his studies he taught “ humanities ’**, for 
several years, first at Pont-a.-Mousson, and then 
at Colmar. Returning to the former city, he occu- 
pied the chair of philosophy, and later that of the- 
ology with considerable success, the first edition of 
his ^'Dogmatic Theolo^” appearing in 1723, and 
three years later his ^^Moral Theolo^” in three 
volumes. He was afterwards rector of the College 
of Pont-a^-Mousson, where he died in his sixty-fifth 
year. His “Theologia univorsa, speculativa et 
dogmatica”, embracing the whole field of scholastic 
inquiry mot with an enthusiastic reception, and at 
once stamped the author as among the first theo- 
logians of the age. It went through nine editions 
during his life, and ten after his death. It is re- 
markable for its clearness and solidity. Still more 
flattering was the reception accorded the **Theologia 
moralis universa,” first published at Nancy in 1726, in 
duodecimo. It has since gone through sixty editions 
in different countries. The Roman edition of 1747, 
published by Philip Carbognano, O.M., contained 


such subjects with theologians of both sides, among 
them the Hildesheim canon, Rudolph May, and 
Amadeus Hamilton, a Theatine. He entered the 
Church secretly 10 January, 1710, but soon, in def- 
erence to the advice of Clement XI, made public 
his conversion in the presence of the Archbishop of 
Mainz. While he safeguarded officially the actual 
ecclesiastical and political conditions in his duchy, 
he devoted himself earnestly to the interests of 
Catholicism. Among other works, he published, in 
Latin and German, a learned apology for his con- 
version entitled Fifty Motives for preferring the 
Catholic religion to all others”. It was soon sup- 
pressed, and IS therefore a very rare book; an Italian 
translation of it was sent to Clement XL The Duke 
built Catholic churches in Brunswick and Wolfen- 
btittel, and obtained papal approval for their ad- 
ministration by the Bishops oi Hildesheim. In a 
document signed 3 Februaiy, 1714, by his sons 
August and Ludwig, he provided that in the future 
the exercise of the Catholic religion should be free 
in his State. Two of his daughters, Henrietta and 
Augusta Dorothea, followed his example, and re- 
turned to the mother church. 

Strbbee in KirchenUx.; I, 976, 78; EAss, Convertitenhilder, 
IX, 137. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Antonelli, Giacomo, Cardinal, Secretary of State 
to Pius IX, b. at Sonnino, in the Papal States, 2 April, 
1806; d. in Rome, 6 November, 1876. Of well-to-do 
parents later ennobled by Gr^ory XVI, he made his 
preliminary studies at the Roman Seminary, and 
took up the law course at the Sapienza, obtaining the 
degree of Doctor of both Laws in his twenty-first 
year. On entering the diplomatic service of the 
Holy See he was appointed by Gregory XVI suc- 
cessively secular prelate (1830), referendary of the 
superior law court, assessor of tlxe criminal tribunal, 
deWate to Orvieto, Viterbo, and Macerata, canon of 
St. Peter’s (made deacon, 1840). In 1841 he was made 
Minister of the Interior and in 1845 Treasurer of the 
Apostolic Camera. Pius IX on his accession to the 
pontifical throne (1846) made him cardinal with 
the diaconal title of St. Agatha alia Suburra (1847), 
and later the title of St. Maria in Vi^ lati. The Pope 
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created him in turn Minister of Finance in the first 
ministerial council; president of the newly-organized 
Council of State; member of the ecclesiastical com- 
mission for civil reform (February, 1848), and premier 
of his first constitutional ministry (10 March, 1848), 

in which there was 
a preponderance of 
the lay element. 
Resigning this of- 
fice (3 May, 1848) 
to Count Mamiani, 
who organized ^ a 
new liberal minis- 
try, Antonelli be- 
came Prefect of 
SacredPalaces, 
and after the death 
of Rossi arranged 
the flight of the 
Pope to Gaeta, 
where he was made 
Secretary of State 
and conducted the 
negotiations for the 
restoration of 
papal rule. Re- 
turning to Rome 
with the Pope (12 April, 1850), he retained the reins 
of power which he held until his death, twenty-seven 
years later. His life during this period is inextrical^ 
bound up with the history of the reign of Pius IX. 
Until 1870 he was practically the temporal ruler 
of Rome, being charged by Pius IX witli the care 
of public interests, mat the Pontiff might devote 
himself more exclusively to his spiritual duties. 
It is impossible as yet to form a just estimate 
of the works of Antonelli, or to reconcile the 
extravagant praise of his admirers with the vi- 
tuperations of his enemies. It must be said that 
he defended vigorously the rights of the Holy See, 
won the respect of princes and statesmen for his 
diplomatic ability, and showed himself fearless, 
braving alike public opinion and private jealousy. 
In extenuation of the charge that his aim was to a 
large extent personal aggrandizement, it must be 
recalled that he was a statesman rather than a 
prelate, and that he was not a priest, although most 
assiduous in the discharge of ms religious duties. 

Db Waal ia Kirchenlex. 

F. M, RtJDOE. 



Urbano. Though Antonelli has been criticized for 
arrogating to the papacy too arbitrary a civil power, 
a perusal of his letter to the bishops of Ireland re- 
veals a more tolerant spirit than is generally at- 
tributed to him. Possessed of a rich library, lie was 
the friend and protector of letters, and had as 
librarian the learned Cancellieri. He also acquired 
some fame as an archmo legist, 

CANCELLiEar, Cenoiaphitem Leonard i Antonelli Cardinalia 
(Pesaro, 1825). 

F. M. Rudge, 


Antonelli, Niconb Maria, Cardinal, learned 
canonist, ecclesiastical historian, and Orientalist, 
b. at Sinigaglia, 8 July, 1698; d. 24 September, 1767! 
He wrote De Titulis Quos S. Emruttis Fresbyteris 
Romanis Distrihidt (Rome, 1725), in defence of the 
parochial character of the primitive Roman churches. 
He also edited (and defended) the commentary of 
St. Athanasius on the Psalms (ib., 1746), sermons of 
St. James of Nisibis (Armenian and Latin, ib., 1756), 
and under the name of Ernman, de Azevedo, SJ., 
Veins Missale Romanwn Monastictim Lateranense 
(ib., 1752). 

Hurteh, Nomenclator, III, 100 sq; Sk)ria Lett, d' Italia 
IX, 272-92. 

Thomas J. Shahan, 


Antoniano, Giovanni, patrologist, b. at Nime- 
guen, in Holland, early in the sixteenth cent; my; 
d. same place, in 1588. From his veiy entrance into 
the Dominican Order, in his city, lus patience, in- 
dustry, and inclination for patristic studios, singled 
him out as a enable editor of the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church, tlien urgently called for by 
the learned. As Prior of Nirneguen in 1566 , and 
again in 1587, he distinguishetl himself for \m 
learned and erudite sermon.s against the funda- 
mental principles of Protostantisin. He was asso- 
ciated in his literary labours with Henry Gravius, 
whose pupil he was, and whom ho Bucceeded as editor 
of the works of the B'athers. Antoniano published 
(Cologne, 1537), with the critical apparatus of his 
day, tlie work of St. Gregory of Nyssa on the crea- 
tion of man and the “ Hexameron of St. liasil the 
Great, both in the Latin translation of Dionysius 
Exi^uis, He also puljlishod (Cologne, 1560) the 
writings of St. Paulinus of Nola, and (Antwerp, 
1568) the letters of St. Jerome. 

OoiTiir AN]t> Echard, m. Or(k RrmL^ H, 2ai; Meuer, 
Dommtkaner Acoaster en jStat£<^ ,ie Nejtwgm ( 18 ^ 2 ), 84 

Th 08 * M. Bchwertnek. 


Antonelli, Leonardo, Cardinal, b. at Sinigaglia, 
6 November, 1730; d. 23 Januaiy, 1811, nephew of 
Cardinal Nicold Maria Antonelli. During tne early 
part of his long diplomatic career he held among 
other offices those of canon of the Vatican Basilica, 
refect of archives in the Castle of San Angelo, 
ecretary of the Sacred College and Assessor of the 
Holy Office. He was created Cardinal-Priest of 
St. Sabina by Pius VI in the consistory of 24 April, 
1775, and later Dean of the Sacred College and Bisnop 
of Ostia and Vellefcri. At the time of the French 
Revolution, with a view to preventing the suspension 
of church services he lent his support to the vote 
for the civil constitution of the French clergy decreed 
by the National Assembly of France (12 July, 1790). 
In addition to the responsible posts already men- 
tioned, he filled those of grand penitentiary, prefect 
of the Stoature of Justice and of the Con^egation 
of the Index, and pro-secretary of Briefs. H© 
assisted in the preparation of the Concordat, and 
was present at the election of Pius VII (1800), whom 
he later accompanied to Paris (1804). He was 
banished from Rome by the French (1808) to Spoleto 
and later to Sinigaglia, where he died, leaving to the 
Congregation of Propaganda bequests for tTxe sup- 
port of twelve Armenian students in the College of 


Antoniano, Silvio, Cardinal, writer on education, 
b. 31 December, 1540, in Rome; d, there 10 August, 
1603. He was educated at the University of Ferrara, 
which conferred on him flip dogmo of Doctor of 
Laws (1556) and appointed lum profesMor of chissical 
literature. In 1563 Pius IV called him to the chair 
of belles-lettres in th© Bapienza University, a posi- 
tion in which he enjoyed the friciulshit) of distin- 
guished churchmen, ospc^oially of Bt. Cnarlos Bor- 
romeo. He reaimed his chair, however, in 1566, 
took up the study of theology under the direction 
of St. Philip) Neri, and wm ortfained priest, 12 June, 
1568, Dunng th© latter part of the six teen tli cen- 
tury Humanism made rapid progress in Italy under 
the leadership of men like Hmlolefc, Piccolomini, and 
Valioro.^ Sharing tlieir enthusiasm, Antoniano de- 
voted himself to the study of oducutional problems, 
and at the instance of Bt. Charles Borromoo, wrote 
his principal work on the Christian e<lucation. of 
children. (Tra libri delF e<lu(:azione cristiana de^ 
figliuoH, Verona, 1583.) Clement VIH appointed 
Antoniano Secretary of Papal Briefs (1593), and 
created him cardinal, 3 March, 1509. His work 
passed through several editions in Italian and was 
translated into French by Guignard (Troyes, 1850; 
Paris, 1873), and into German by Kunz (Freiburg, 
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1888). Its principal features are insight into the 
mind of the child, sympathy with its dangers and 
needs, and solicitude for its moral training. Valuable 
suggestions are also given on physical culture, on the 
education of all classes of tne people and on the 
preparation of teachers for their work. The other 
writings of Antoniano, many of which have not been 
published, deal with literary, historical, and liturgical 
subjects. Their author was one of the compilers of 
the Roman Catechism and a member of the com- 
mission charged by Clement VIII with the revision 
of the Breviary. 

Castiglionk, Silvii Antoniano vita (Rome, 1610); Maz- 
ztrcHELLi, Gh scrittori d' Italia (Brescia, 1753), Biographical 
sketches • prefijced to French and German translations of his 
works. 

E. A. Pace. 

Antonians. See Anthony, St., Obbers of. 

Antoniewicz, (Botoz), Charles, a Polish Jesuit 
and missionary, b. in Lw6w (Lemberg), 6 November, 
1807; d. 14 November, 1852. He was the son of 
Joseph Antoniewicz, a nobleman and lawyer. His 
pious mother, Josephine (Nikorowicz), attended to 
his early training on their estate at Skwarzawa, 
whither they moved in 1818. After the death of 
his father (1823), Charles entered the Universitjr at 
Lw6w, to study law, devoting, however, much time 
to philology; hence, besides Polish, he spoke fluently 
German, French, Italian, and English. Here he also 
gathered material for the history of the Armenians 
in Poland (his ancestors were Armenians), and wrote 
Polish and German poetry. Having finished his 
course in law with the highest distinction (1827), he 
made a tour through Austria and Roumania. Dur- 
ing the Polish insurrection of 1830-31, he served 
for some time under General Dwernicki. In 1833 he 
married his cousin Sophia Nikorowicz, and settled in 
Skwarzawa. His happy marital life ended with 
the death of his five children, followed shortly by 
that of his wife. This devout woman took the re- 
ligious vows on her death-bed, beseeching her hus- 
band to enter some order. His mother also died as 
a religious in the Benedictine Order. This, as well 
as the advice of his spiritual director, Father Fred- 
eric Rinn, S.J., induced him to seek admission to 
the novitiate of the Jesuits at Stara Wie^ in Septem- 
ber, 1839, where he took the solemn vows 12 Sep- 
tember, 1841. His philosophical studios were made 
at Tarnopol, where he was a colleague of the great 
theologian, Cardinal Franzelin. His theological 
studies he finished at Nowy S^cz. He was ordained 
priest on 10 October, 1844, by Bishop Gutkowski. 
While yet a student, he attracted universal atten- 
tion by his unusual oratorical gifts. Upon the re- 
quest of Count d'Este, Governor of Galicia, the Pro- 
vincial (Father Pierling) appointed him missionary 
for the Sandec district, where crime and lawlessness 
(massacre of the nobility, 1846) reigned supreme. 
During seven months Antoniewicz gave over twenty 
missions, preaching over 200 sermons. Great was 
the success of his apostolic zeal and unremitting toils. 
His impaired health, however, compelled him to seek 
a mountainous climate in spring, 1847. Having 
recovered, he was assigned to St. Nicholas in Lw6w, 
as preacher, and as confessor for students. When on 
7 May, 1848, the Society of Jesus was dissolved in 
Austria, Antoniewicz went to Silesia (Graefenberg), 
returning incognito, however, to Lw6w in 1850. 
Being discovered, he left the country, stopping at 
Cracow, just after the memorable conflagration of 
18 July, 1850, to console the grief-stricken inhabi- 
tants. On this occasion he delivered the famous 
sermon ^'On the ruiixs of Cracow (Na zgliszczach 
Krakowa). At the instance of Cardinal Diepenbrock 
he again gave missions in Silesia; there he also 
founded a house in Nissa, and was appointed its 
first superior. At the urgent entreaty of Archbishop 


Przyluski, he extended his missionary activity to 
Posen (1852). His boundless devotion and self- 
sacrifice during the terrible outbreak of cholera will 
always be remembered ; for the hero, having himself 
contracted this disease, died a victim of brotherly 
love, 14 November, 1852. In the church at Obra, 
where he rests, his friends erected to his memory a 
monument, surmounted by his bust. A terse Latin 
sketch describes his brief but zealous career. In 
youth he composed many charming poems; later he 
gave preference to religious themes. He had genu- 
ine poetical talent, vivid imagination, a facile pen, 
and a captivating style. Especially beautiful are his 
“ Wianek krzyzowy ” (Garland of the Cross), '' Wianek 
majowy” (Wreath of May), '' JanKanty, Sw. Jacek^’ 
(St. Hyacinth), etc. He is the author of many devo- 
tional works, and ranks high as an ascetic. These 
works, though simple in language, breathe genuine 
piety, singular gravity, and tender emotion; e. g. 

Czytania iswiateczne dla ludu (Festive Readings 
for the Faithful), ‘'^w. Izydor Oraez” (St. Isidor^, 
“ Groby ^wietych polskich (The Tombs of the Polish 
Saints) , '' Listy w duchu Bozym do przyjacidl ” (Spirit- 
ual Letters to Friends), and many others. He is, 
however, best known as an orator. But his ability 
cannot be judged by his printed sermons; his elo- 
quence was an inspired heart-to-heart appeal. He is 
a master when he speaks on the eternal mercy, the 
Victim of the Cross, or the Blessed Virgin Mary. His 
sermons were collected and arranged by his fellow- 
Jesuit, John Badeni, and published in four volumes 
(Cracow, 1893, 2d ed.), under the title “Kazania Ks. 
Karola Antoniewicza'\ " Zbi6r poezyi '' (a collection 
of poems) was likewise published in 1898-99 by 
Father J. Badeni. In the impossibility of enumerat- 
ing here all of his writings it may be said that he 
composed over seventy-six different works; six be- 
fore he became a Jesuit, and seventy as a Jesuit, 
twenty-seven of which were published after his death. 

Ks. S. Baracz, Zywoty slawnych Ormian w Potsce (Lem- 
berg, 1856); Speil, P. Karl Antoniewicz, Miasionar der Oesell- 
schaftJeau, ein Lebenabild (Breslau, 1875); Badeni, Ka. Karol 
Antoniewicz (Cracow, 1890); Pelczar, Zarya dnejdw kaz- 
nodziejatwa (Cracow, 1896), II, 320~32S; Kuliczkowski, 
Zarya dzieidw literatury pol, (Lemberg, 1891), 403, 404; Ka. 
Karol Antoniewicz, S.J., krotkie wspomnienie zycia i prac 
w p61wiekow^ rooznice jego zgonu (Cracow, 1902), and many 
minor sources. 

Boleslavs E. G6ral. 

Antonines. See Anthony, Saint, Orders of. 

Antoninus, Saint, Archbishop of Florence, b. at 
Florence, 1 March, 1389; d. 2 May, 1459; known 
also by his baptismal name Antonius (Anthony), 
which is found in his autographs, in some MSS., 
in printed editions of his works, and in the Bull 
of canonization, but which has been finally rejected 
for the diminutive form given him by his anectionate 
fellow-citizens. His parents, Nicoold and Thomas- 
sina Pierozzi, were in high standing, Niccold being 
a notary of .the Florentine Republic. At the age of 
fifteen (1404) Antoninus applied to Bl. John Dom- 
inic, the great Italian religious reformer of the period, 
then at the Convent of Santa Maria Novella in 
Florence, for admission to the Dominican Order. 
It was not until a year later that he was accepted, 
and he was the first to receive the habit for the 
Convent of Fiesole about to be constructed by BL 
John Dominic. With Fra Angelico and Fra Barto- 
lommeo, the one to become famous as a painter, 
the other as a miniaturist, he was sent to Cortona 
to make his novitiate under Bl. Lawrence of Ripa- 
fratta. Upon the completion of his year in the 
novitiate, ne returned to Fiesole, where he remained 
until 1409, when with his brethren, all faithful 
adherents of Pope Gregory XII, he was constrained 
by the Florentines, who had refused obedience, to 
take shelter in the Convent of Foligno. A few 
years later he began his career as a zealous promoter 
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of the reforms inaugurated by Bl. John Dominic. 
In 1414 he was vicar of the convent of Foligno, then 
in turn sub -prior and prior of the convent of Cortona, 
and later prior of the convents of Rome (Minerva), 
Naples (Saint Peter Martyr), Gaeta, Sienna, and 
Fiesole (several times). From 1433 to 1446 he was 
vicar of the Tuscan Congregation formed by Bl. 
John Dominic of convents embracing a more rig- 
orous discipline. During this period he^ established 
(1436) the famous convent of St. Mark in Florence, 
where he formed a remarkable community from 
the brethren of the convent of Fiesole. It was at 
this time also that he built, with the munificent aid 
of Cosimo de’Medici, the adjoining church, at the 
consecration of which Pope Eugene IV assisted 
(Epiphany, 1441). As a theologian he took part in 
the Council of Florence (1439) and gave hospitality 
in St. Mark’s to the Dominican theologians called 
to the council by Eugene IV. 

Despite all the efforts of St. Antoninus^ to escape 
ecclesiastical dignities, he was forced by Eugene IV, 
who had personal knowledge of his saintly character 
and administrative ability, to accept the Archbishop- 
ric of Florence. He was consecrated in the convent 
of Fiesole, 13 March, 1446, and immediately took 
possession of the see over which he ruled until his 
death. As he had laboured in the past for the up- 
building of the religious life througnout his Order, 
so he henceforth laboured for it in his diocese, de- 
voting himself to the visitation of parishes and 
religious communities, the remedy of abuses, the 
strengthening of discipline, the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, the amelioration of the condition of the poor, 
and the writing of books for clergy and laity. These 
labours were interrupted several times that ho 
might act as ambassador for the Florentine Repub- 
lic. Ill health prevented him from taking part in 
an embassy to the emperor in 1451, but in 1455 
and again in 1458 he was at the head of embassies 
sent by the government to the Supreme Pontiff. 
He was called by Eugene IV to assist him in his 
dying hours. He was frequently consulted by 
Nicholas V on questions of Church and State, and 
was charged by Pius II to undertake, with several 
cardinals, the reform of the Roman Court. When 
his death occurred, 2 May, 1459, Pius II gave in- 
structions for the funeral, and presided at it eight days 
later. He was canonized by Adrian VI, 31 May, 
1523. 


The literary productions of St. Antoninus, while 
giving evidence of the eminently practical turn of 
his mind, show that he was a profound student of 
history and theology. His principal work is the 
“Summa Theologica Moralis, partibus IV distincta”, 
written shortly before his death, which marked a 
new and very considerable development in moral 
theology. It also contains a fund of matter for the 
student of the history of the fifteenth century. 
So well developed are its juridical elements that it 
has been published under the title of “Juris Ponti- 
ficii et CflGsarei Summa". An attempt was lately 
made by Crohns (Die Summa theologica des An- 
tonin von Florenz und die Schatzung dcs Weibos 
im Hexenhammer, Helsingfors, 1903) to trace the 
fundamental principles of misogony, so manifest 
in the “ Witchnammer’^ of the German Inquisitors, 
to this work of Antoninus. But Paulus (Dio 
Verachtung der Frau beim hi. Antonin, in His- 
torisch-Politische Blatter, 1904, pp. 812-830) has 
shown more clearly than several others, especially 
the Italian writers, that this hypothesis is unten- 
able, because based on a reading of only a part of 
the “Summa” of Antoninus. Within fifty years 
after the first appearance of the work (Venice, 
1477), fifteen editions were printed at Venice, Spires, 
Nuremberg, Straaburg, Lyons, and Basle. Other 
editions appeared in the following centuiy. In 


1740 it was published at Verona^ in 4 folio volumes 
edited by P. Ballerini; and in 1741, at Florence by 
Mamachi and Remcdelli, O.P. 

Of considerable importance are the manuals for 
confessors and penitents containing ahridgnicnts, 
reproductions, and tninslalions froni the “Summa” 
and frequently published in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries umler tlie name of St. Antoninus. 
An unsuccessful attempt has been made to show that 
he was not the author of the Italian (‘ditions. At 
the most it should be granted that he committed to 
others the task of editing one or two. The various 
editions and titles of the manuals have causecl con- 
fusion, and made it appear that t,h(‘re were more 
than four distinct works. A careful distinction 
and classification is given by Mandonnet in tlie 
“ Dictionnaire dc th6ologic catholique”. Of value 
as throwing liglit upon the homo life of Iiis time are 
his treatises on Cfiristian life written for women 
of the Medici family and first published in the last 
century under the titles: — (1) Opera a ben vivoro 
. . . Con altri ammaestramenti ”, ed. leather Palermo, 
one vol. (Florence, ISfxS) (2) “Regola di vita cristi- 
ana”, one vol. (Florence, IHtUi). His letters (Lcttcre) 
were collected and edited, some for tlie first time 
by Tommaso Corsetto, O.I\, ami published in one 
volume, at Florence, 1859. 

Under the title, “('hronicon partibus tril)u.s dis- 
tincta ab initio mundi ad MCKXUdX” (published 
also under the titles “ Ohronicorum onus” and “His- 
toriarum opus”), he wrote a gem^ral history of the 
world with the purpose of pres(uiting to his readers 
a view of the workings of divine providence. While 
he did not give way to his imagination or colour 
facts, ho often fell into the ernvr, so common among 
the chroniclers of his perio<I, of acc(q)ting much 
that sound historical criticisin has since rcdectod as 
untrue or doubtful. But this can he saitf only of 
those parts in which he treated of early history. 
When writin/j: of the events and politi(‘s of his own 
age he exercised a judgment that has htujn of the 
greatest value to later lustorians, 'Flu^ history was 

E ublishccl at Venic(% 1474-79, in four volumes of 
is “Opera Omnia” (Venice, 1480; Nuremberg, 
1484; Basle, 1491; Lyons, 1517, 1527, 1585, 1585, 
1587). A work on preaching (I)e^ arte ven> modo 
pricdicandi) ran tlmnigh four editions at the close 
of the fifteenth century. The volume of sermons 
(Opus quadragesimalium et do sanetis sermonum, 
sivc flos fiorum) is the work of anotluT, although 
published under the name of Ht. Antoninus. 

Unedited chronicl^jt of the convent « of Ht. Mark, Florence, 
and Ht. Dominic, Ficnolc: Qtff.rir aso Kcuahis iSS, Ord» 
Praed.; Totmos, HUUnm dftt hummm ilimtrrit d« Vardm de 
S. Dominique; MAcrcAHANn ViUt. di S, dniomno (Florence, 
1708); Bartow, ddV ttrrimmtvo A*. /Intom’nc s de 

siioi pin illustri ducepoli (Florence, 1782): Mono. IH X dn- 
tonino in relatione am rifomm mUolien nrl ^Florence, 

1899); ScKAtrnK, Dk Quellm der WeUchronik du fmiligm Aw- 
ioninus (Hirsohberg, 1880). 

A. li. MoMahon. 

Antoninus Hus (Titub Haduianub 

Antoninijs Piiib), Roman Kmperor (138-151), b. 
18 September, a. d, 85, at Lanuviurn, a siu>rt distance 
from Rome; d. at lA>rium, 7 March, 151. Much of 
his youth was spent at lA»riurn, which was only 
twelve miles from Rome. Later on built a villa 
there, to which ho wouhl frtKiuently retnmt from the 
cares of the empire, and in which he dicid, in his 
seventy-fifth year. His early career was that usually 
followed by the sons of senatorial families. lie 
entered punlic life while fpnte young and after ex- 
ercising the office of pnetor, became consul in 120, at 
the age of thirty-four. Shortly after the expirtition 
of his consulate he was seleeUnl by Hadrian as one 
of the four men of consular rank whom he placed 
over the four judicial clistricts into which Italy was 
then divided. The duration of this office and its 
character cannot be decided with aceumoy. An- 
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toninus was afterwards proconsul in Asia, where his 
remarkable administrative qualities attracted the 
attention of the Emperor, who admitted him to the 
“Consilium Principis” on his return to Rome. After 
the death of Lucius iElius Commodus Verus, Hadrian 
adopted Antoninus as his successor, on condition 
that he, in turn, would adopt as his sons and suc- 
cessors M. Annins Verus (Marcus Aurelius) and 
iElius Lucius Verus, On his adoption (25 February, 
138) Antoninus changed his name to Titus .^Elius 
Hadrianus Antoninus. He shared the imperial 
power with Hadrian until the death of the latter, 
10 July, 138, when he became sole ruler. Historians, 
generally speaking, are unanimous in their praise of 
the character of Antoninus and of the success and 
blessings of his reign (for a rather unfavourable 
estimate, see Schiller, Geschichte der rom. Kaiser- 
zeit, II, 138). His conception of the duties of his 
office was high and noble, and his exercise of the 
almost unlimited power placed in his hands marked 
him as a man thoroughly devoted to the interests of 
humanity. In his private life and in the manage- 
ment of his court he followed true Stoic simplicity, 
entirely removed from excess or extravagance. His 
reign was unquestionably the most peaceful and 
the most prosperous in the history of Rome. No 
wars were undertaken, except those necessary to 
guard the frontiers of the Enmire against invasion 
or to suppress insurrections. The conflicts with the 
Berbers in Africa and some of the German and 
Tauro-Scythian tribes on the Danube were merely 
punitive expeditions to prevent further encroach- 
ments on Roman soil. Tlic short-lived insurrection 
in Egypt and that of the Jews in Armenia and Pales- 
tine were quickly suppressed. For years the Pax 
Romana prevailed over the entire Empire, and 
brought blessings and hai)piness to probably 
150,000,000 people, whose interests and whose 
safety were safeguarded by an army of 350,000 
soldiers. The only extension of the Roman territory 
in the reign of Antoninus was in Britain, where a new 
wall was Duilt at the foot of the Caledonian moun- 
tains between the Forth and the Clyde, considerably 
farther north than the wall of Hadrian. 

The internal peace and prosperity were no less 
remarkable than the absence of war. Trade and 
commerce flourished; new routes were opened, and 
new roads built throughout the Empire, so that aU 
parts of it were in close touch with the capital. The 
remarkable municipal life of the period, when now 
and flourishing cities covered the Roman world, is 
revealed by the numerous inscriptions that^ record 
the generosity of wealthy patrons or the activity of 
free burghers. Despite the traditional hostility of 
Rome to the formation of clubs and societies, guilds 
and organizations of all conceivable kinds, mainly 
for philanthropic purposes, came into existence 
everywhere. By means of these associations the 
poorer classes were in a sense insured against poverty 
and had the certainty that they would receive decent 
burial. The activity of the Emperor was not con- 
fined to merely official acts; private movements for 
the succour of the poor and of orphans received his 
unstinted support. The scope of the alimentary 
institutions of former reigns was broadened, and the 
establishment of charitable foundations such as that 
of the “Puellflo Faustinianco is a sure indication 
of a general softening of manners and a truer sense 
of humanity. The period was also one of consider- 
able literary and scientific activity, though the gene- 
ral artistic movement of the time was decidecuy of 
the “Rococo'^ type. The most lasting influence of 
the life and reign of Antoninus was^ that which he 
exorcised in the sphere of law. Five great Stoic 
jurisconsults, Vinidius Verus, Salvius Valens, Volu- 
sius Msecianus, Ulpius Marcellus, and Diavolenus, 
were the constant advisers of the Emperor, and, 


under his protection, they infused a spirit pf leniency 
and mildness into Roman legislation which effectu- 
ally safeguarded the weak and the unprotected, 
slaves, wards, and orphans, against aggressions of 
the powerful. The entire system of law was ^ not re- 
modelled in the reign of Antoninus, but an impulse 
was given in this direction which produced the later 
golden period of Roman jurisprudence under Sep- 
timius Se verus, Caracalla, and Alexander Se verus. 

In religion Antoninus was deeply devoted to the 
traditional worship of the Empire. He had none of 
the scepticism of Hadrian, none of the blind fanati- 
cism of his successor. Perhaps as a consequence 
superstition and the worship of new deities multi- 
plied under his administration. In his dealings 
with the Christians Antoninus went no further than 
to maintain the procedure outlined by Trajan, 
though the unswerving devotion of the Emperor to 
the national gods could not fail to bring the conduct 
of the Christians into unfavourable contrast. Very 
few indications of the Emperor's attitude towards 
his Christian subjects are to be found in contemporary 
documents. The most valuable is that of the Chris- 
tian Bishop Melito of Sardes (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 
IV, xxvi, 10). In his " Apolo^" to Marcus Aurelius 
he speaks of 'Tetters" addressed by Antoninus 
Pius to the Larissseans, the Thessalonians, the Athe- 
nians, and to all the Greeks, forbidding all tumultuous 
outbreaks against the Christians. The edict found 
in Eusebius (op. cit., IV, 13) is now looked on by 
most critics as a forgery of the latter half of the second 
century. In the past, Tillemont, and in the present, 
Wieseler stand for its genuineness- “It speaks in 
admiring terras of the innocence of the Christians, 
declares unproved the charges against them, bids 
men admire the steadfastness and faith with which 
they met the earthquake and other calamities that 
drove others to despair, ascribes the persecutions to 
the jealousy which men felt against tnose who were 
truer worshippers of God than themselves."^ This 
temper of mind was entirely in conformity with the 
spirft of the existing legislation as laid down by 
Trajan and interpreted by Hadrian: that extra- 
judicial action on the part of the people against the 
Christians should not be tolerated by the authorities. 
The death of Poly carp, Bishop of Smyrna, which 
took place in 155 or 156, shows how a Roman pro- 
consul, though he knew his duty, still permitted 
himself to bo swayed by popular clamour. In the 
case of the proconsul Prudens (TertulL, Ad. Scap., ix) 
we see how ineffectual popular outcries were in the 
face of strong administration, and how efficiently 
the interests of the Christians were safeguarded, 
except in the case of actual evidence in an open 
court. There can be no doubt, however, that per- 
secution did take place in the rei^ of Antoninus, 
and that many Christians did amer death. The 
pages of the contemporary apologists, though lackt- 
ing in detail, are ample proof that capital punishment 
was frequently* inflicted.^ The passive attitude of 
Antoninus had no small influence on the internal de- 
velopment of Christianity. Heresy was then ram- 
pant on all sides; consequently, in order to strengthen 
the bonds of discipline and morality, and to enforce 
unity of doctrine, concerted action was called for. 
The tolerant attitude of the Emperor made possible 
a broad and vigorous activity on the part of the 
Christian bishops, one evidence of which is the instL 
tution of synods or councils of the Christian leaders, 
then first held on an extensive scale, and described 
at some length by Eusebius in his Church History. 
In this way, it may be said, the Emperor contributed 
to the development of Christian unity. 

Th0 known details of the life of Antoninus Pius are found 
in the Scriptores Historic Augmtm (ed. Pidtbb), and in Auee- 
LiTJS Victor, of Marcus Aurelius^ and the sources 

usually found in all histones of the period, e. g. Gibbon, De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire (an overdrawn, but elo- 
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quent picture of the contemporary civil prosperity of Rome) ; 
Allard, Histovre de8 Persecutions (Pans, 1890); Neumann, 
(unfinished) Account of the Relations between the Impenal 
State and Chrisiiamty (Leipzig, 1890); Renan, Marc~Aurele 
(Paris, 1891); Lacour-Gayet, Antonin le Pieux et son i^ps 
(Paris, 1886); Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Biogr. (Lon- 
don, 1890), I, 210-212; Ramsey, The Church and the Roman 
Empire before A. D. L70 (New York, 1893); Dill, Roman 
Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (New York, 1905). 

Patrick J. Healy. 

Antonio Maria Zaccaria, Saint, founder of the 
Clerks Regular of St. Paul, commonly known as the 
Barnabites; b. in Cremona, Italy, 1502; d. 5 July, 
1539. While he was still an infant his father died, 
leaving the care of the child’s education to his 
mother, who taught him compassion for the poor and 
suffering by making him her almoner. After com- 

E leting the studies given in the schools at Cremona 
e was sent to Padua for his philosophy, and in 
1520, when he had^ finished this course, began the 
study of medicine in the university at that place. 
At the age of twenty-two he received his degree of 
Doctor of Medicine and returned to Cremona to 
practise his profession. Three years later he began 
to study theology and received holy orders in 1528. 
He now devoted himself with mnewed energy ^ to 
works of charity and mercy, visiting and consoling 
the sick in hospitals and poor-prisons. The ministry 
of preaching and the administration of the sacraments 
produced such great fruit that St. Antonio was en- 
couraged to seek a larger field for his labours and 
to carry out- a great project which he had forrtied 
for the good of souls. ' He went to the populous city 
of Milan, of which he was a burgess, and entered the 
Confraternity of Eternal Wisdom. Among the mem- 
bers of this religious body he allied himself with two 
priests. Fathers Ferrari and Morigia, and told them 
of his idea of founding a congregation of secular 
clergy. Northern Italy at this period was in a 
deplorable condition. Frequent wars had devastated 
the country. The advent of the Lutheran soldiery 
and their contempt for everything Catholic had 
spread the contagion of bad example, while famine 
and plague followed in the track of the soldiers. 
These scourges combined to produce a state of 
misery that appealed most powerfully to Antonio 
and hi’s associates. “The Congregation of the 
Regular Clerks of St. Paul”, St. Antonio's work, 
which began with five members, was canonically 
sanctioned by Pope Clement VII in 1533. Their 
rule .bound them to “ regenerate and revive the love 
of the Divine worship, and a truly Christian way of 
life by frequent preaching and the faithful admin- 
istration of the -sacraments. '' 

The first superior of the new congregation was 
St. Antonio, who soon became known in Milan as an 
apostle. Besides giving conferences in churches to 
ecclesiastics and lay people, he went into the streets 
of the .city with crucinx in hand, and produced great 
fruit in souls by preaching on the Passion and Death 
of Christ and the need of penance for sin. In 1536 
he resigned the superiorship to Father Mor^a and 
later went to Vicenza at the request of Cardinal 
Ridolfi. There he succeeded in reforming morals 
and in bringing two religious communities of women 
to a stricter observance of their rule. In the latter 
labour he was greatly aided by a congregation of 
nuns “The Angelicals of St. Paul”, which ho had 
founded in Milan. He introduced, also, the devo- 
tion of the “Forty Hours’ Prayer”, in Vicenza. 
The last two years of his life were spent in Milan. 
He sought there a more suitable church for his Con- 
gregation and accepted the offer of the church of 
St. Barnabas, but died . before the affair was ax^ 
ranged. From this church of St. Barnabas, the 
Congregation received the, name by which its mem- 
bers are commonly known, i. e. Barnabites. Worn 
out by his voluntary penances, as well as by his un- 
tiring labours of charity, he was attacked *by fever 


during one of his missions. Knowing that this ill- 
ness was his last, he had himself brought to his native 
city, Cremona. There, in his mother’s house, he re- 
ceived the last sacraments and peacefully expired 
at the early age of thirty-seven. His body was found 
incorrupt 27 years after his death. He was de- 
clared Blessed by Pope Pius IX in 1849. (See 
Barnabites.) On 15 May, 1897, he was solemnly 
canonized in St. Peter’s, Rome, by Pope Leo XII [. 
His writings are: “Dctti notabih, raccolti da varii 
autori” (Venice, 1583); '' Constitutiones ordinis 

clericorum regularium ” (not published); “Sermones 
super prseceptis Decalogi ” (not published). 

Dubois, Le hienh. Ant, Maria Zaccaria, fondateur des 
Barnabites et des Ang6lique8 de St. Paid (Tournay, 1890): 
St. A. M. Zaccaria, fondateur des Barnabites (Paris and 
Leipzig, 1897); Brevi vite dei Sanii (Rome, 1897); Vita Ulus’- 
trata d% S. Antonio M. Zaccaria fondatore. dei Barnabite e delle 
Angdiche di S. Paolo (Cremona, 1897); Jkdpa, Lehenshmehrei- 
hung des hi. Anion Maria Zaccaria, S lifters der Barnabaiten 
Germ. tr. (Fulda, 1900); Heimhuchkk, Die Orden und Con- 
gregationen der katholischen Kirchc (Paderborn, 1897). 

Patrick II. Kelly. 

Antonio of Vicenza, Maria, a Uoformed Minorite, 
b. at Vicenza, 1 March, 1834; d. at Rovimio, 22 June, 
1884. After his ordination (18r>(>) he devoted him- 
self to the study of scholastic authors, especially of 
St. Bonaventure whoso “ Brovilocpiium ” ho publislied 
in a new edition (Venice, 1874; Freiburg, 1881). 
He also edited the “Lexicon Bcmaventurianiim”, 
(Venice, 1880), in which the terminology of the 
scholastics is explained. His contributions to 
hagiography include nineteen studios of the lives of 
saints of the Franciscan Order. 

K A. Pace. 

Antonins, a supposed Latin Christian poet of the 
third century, under whoso name tluTi^ is printed in 
Migne (P. L., V, 201-282) an apologetic poem 
“Antonii carmen ad versus gentes'\ (hdlandi at- 
tributed it to an otherwise unknown Antonins, an 
imaginary contemporary of Oommodian. But Mura- 
tori, says Dr. Baraenhewor, has Hlu)wn that the poem 
belongs to St. PaulinuH of Mola (351-431). There 
arc two critical editions, by Oehlcr (licnpzig, 1847), 
and by Bursian (Munich, 1880), botli of whom at- 
tribute it to PauhnuH of Nola. 

Bardbnhbwkr, Patrohgie (2d ©<1.. Fmhurg:, 1901) 304, 

TlIOMArt J. SUAHAN. 

Antony, Franz Joseph, b, 1790, at Mttnater, 
Westphalia; d. there, 1837. He received Holy Orders, 
and m 1819 became choirmaster at the cathedral, 
succeeding his father as organist, in 1832. In 
addition to some songs he puhlishiMl four choral 
masses, and his erudite work “ArchHologisch-litur- 
gisches Gesangbuch des Gregorianischen Kirchen- 

§ esanges” (1829), and “GesdnchtUche Darstellung 
©r Entstehung und Vervollkommnimg der Orgel' , 
1832. 

KornmCllkr, L«a*. der kircht, Tmkumt; BAKiJW, Biogr.. 
Did . of Musicians ; Ezumann, Did , of Mude . 

J. A. VaLKER, 

Antwerp (Anvers, Antwerpen, Spanish Am- 
B3i5REs), a city of Belgium, in the archdiocese of 
Mechlin, situated on the Hcheldt (Kscaut), about 
sixty miles from the sea, at the confluence of the 
little river Schyn, once navigable. Its foundation 
was probably due to some wandering Teutonic tribe; 
the people wore certainly Christian from about the 
middle of the seventh century (Dicrcxwui, Antuerpia 
Clmsto noscens ab an, 641, etc., Antwerp, 1747-^1, 
1773), as is seen by the famoiw saints then met with 
in its Mstory aa the Irish virgin Dympna, Eligius, 
Amandua and Willibrord. It was pillaged. by the 
Northmen in 835, but soon arose from its rums. In 
the tenth and eleventh centuries it appears aa the capi- 
tal of the Margraves of Antwerp, and from that time 
to the French Revolution recognized, through all 
political vicissitudes, no other source of authonty 
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in its various political masters. In the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the Dukes of Brabant 
favoured its development by many privileges, 
political and commercial. In the course of the 
fourteenth century the Counts of Flanders were its 
lords paramount and in the fifteenth it recognized 
the overlordship of the great house of Burgundy, 
through which relationship it eventually rose to its 
highest prosperity, when with the rest of the Bur- 
gundian inheritance it passed under the control of 
Emperor Charles the Fifth (1517-56). After his 
death there broke out a long series of sanguinary 
conflicts, partly religious and partly politico-commer- 
cial, resulting in the overthrow of Spanish and the 
substitution of Austrian domination (1599) whereby 
the southern or Catholic provinces of the Low 
Countries were enabled to preserve their faith, 
though at a great price from a commercial standpoint. 
The latter quarter of the eighteenth century was 
marked by much unrest, owing to the anti-Catholic 
or Febronian policy of Emperor Joseph II (1765-90). 
During the French Revolution Antwerp was incor- 
porated (1794) with France, and was made by Napo- 
leon (1804-13) the chief naval fortress of his new em- 
pire. After his overthrow it was incorporated (1815) 
with the new Kingdom of Holland, but cast in its 
fortunes with Belgium during the revolution of 1830, 
and has risen since then to the position of a fore- 
most centre of European commerce and industry. 

Population and Commerce. — ^The population of 
Antwerp rose in the sixteenth century (1560) to the 
phenomenal figure of 200,000. It was then the Lon- 
don of the continent, and owed its prosperity to 
various causes, among which may be mentionea the 
decay of earlier commercial centres like Bruges and 
Venice, consequent on the discoveries of Columbus 
and Vasco da Gama, and the natural deepening of 
the western entrance of the Scheldt. From the 
Middle Ages it had inherited a growing trade in fish, 
salt, and oats, in English wool, and in exchanges 
of all kinds with the various states of Europe. But 
now commercial products came no longer by way 
of the Adriatic and over Venice to the wharves of 
Antwerp, but directly by sea; this was especially 
true of the merchandise of the New World. Mer- 
chants of every nation flocked to Antwerp; among 
them the agents of the Hanseatic League and of the 
merchant adventurers of England* it became the 
chief banking centre of Europe. The rich Fuggers 
of Augsburg had a house in Antwerp whence they 
loaned large sums to kings and cities. In those days, 
it is said, that a thousand vessels were at times 
anchored off the city, and one hundred came and 
went daily. Its fairs were no less famous than 
those of Nuremberg and Novgorod, and had been 
much frequented even in medieval times, for purposes 
of barter. But this prosperity declined in the terrible 
politico-religious warfare of the last three decades 
of the sixteenth century, and was finally extinguished 
as a result of the Thirty Years War (1618-48). The 
Treaty of Westphalia, signed in the latter year, con- 
tained a clause in the interest of Holland, providing 
for the closing of free navigation on the Sheldt. 
Thereby was closed also the regular source of Ant- 
werp's commercial and industrim greatness. It was 
not until the French Revolution, or rather until 1863, 
that an unimpeded traffic was provided for on the 
broad smooth-flowing river that rivals the Thames 
and the Hudson as a creator of national wealth. 

Ecclesiastical Development. — In the Middle 
Ages Antwerp was comprised within the see of Cam- 
brai. But in 1559, at the instance of Philip II, a 
new arrangement of the episcopal sees of the Low 
Countries was made by Paul IV, whereby three 
archiepiscopal and fourteen episcopal sees were 
created, and all external jurisdiction, however 
ancient abolished. Antwerp became one of the 


six suffragans of Mechlin, and remained such until 
the end of the eighteenth century. This step did 
not meet with the goodwill of the merchants of the 
city, who feared the introduction of the Inquisition 
and the costliness of an episcopal establishment, 
and urged the transfer of the new see to Louvain, 
where it would be less offensive to the non-Catholic 
elements of their city. The new heretical doctrines 
were already deeply rooted in the city and vicinity, 
and their representatives were of course the chief 
agents of the opposition, though certain Catholic 
monastic interests were very active, being now called 
on by the Pope to provide for the support of the new 
see. Finally, the famous theologian Sonnius (from 
Son in Brabant) was transferred from Bois-le-Duc 
to Antwerp in 1569 as first bishop of the new see, 
and governed it until his death in 1576. Ten years 
of religious and political conflict elapsed before 
another bishop could be appointed in the person 
of Livinus Torrentius (Van der Beke) a Louvain 
theologian, graceful humanist, and diplomat. He 
died in 1595. The scholarly Mirseus (Le Mire) was 
Bishop of Antwerp from 1604 to 1611, and was suc- 
ceeded in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
by a series of fifteen bishops, the last of whom was 
Cornelius Nelis, librarian of Louvain University, 
and Bishop of Antwerp from 1785 to his death m 
1798. Pius Vn suppressed the see 29 Nov., 1801, 
by the Bull ^'Qui Christi Domini vices Its former 
Belgian territory now belongs to the Archdiocese of 
Mechlin, the Dutch portion to the Diocese of Breda 
(Foppens, Historia Episcopatus Antuerpiensis, Brus- 
sels, 1717; Ram, Synopsis actorum eccL, Antwerp, 
Brussels, 1856). The abbeys and convents of Ant- 
werp were long very famous centres of its religious 
life. In the twelfth century the Canons Regular 
of St. Norbert (Premonstratensians) founded the 
abbey of St. Michael, that became later one of the 
principal abbeys of the Low Countries, sheltered 
many royal guests, and eventually excited no little 
cupiaity and persecution by reason of its great 
wealth. The Cathedral of Antwerp was originally 
a small Premonstratensian shrine known familiarly 
as ^'Our Lady of the Stump Many other re- 
ligious orders found a shelter in Antwerp, Domini- 
cans, Franciscans (1446), Carmelites (1494), Car- 
thusians (1632), likewise female branches of the 
same. The Cistercians had two great abbeys, St. 
Sauveur, founded in 1451 by the devout merchant, 
Peter Pot, and St. Bernard, about six miles from 
Antwerp, founded in 1233 (Papebroch, '‘Annales 
Antuerpienses", to the year 1600, ed. Mertens and 
Buchmann, Antwerp, 1846-48). 

Religious Conflicts. — ^The medieval religious 
life of Antwerp seems to have been troubled by only 
one notable heresy, that of Tanchelin in the twelfth 
century. But the principles and doctrines of Luther 
and Calvin soon found sympathizers among the Ger- 
man, English, and other foreign merchants and also 
among the citizens. First the Anabaptists and then 
the Calvinist field-preachers attacked with a fierce 
persistency the existing religious order. To the 
religious differences were added patriotic feelings 
and the hatred of Spanish domination. Popular 
passions, nursed from many sources, exploded in 
August, 1566, when the splendid cathedral that had 
been 176 years in process of building was sacked by 
a Calvinist mob, the seventy altars destroyed, and 
all the works of art it contained defaced or stolen. 
Similar scenes occurred in aU the other churches 
and convents of Antwerp. The next year Spain 
replied by the sending of the Duke of Alva, one of 
the great military captains of the age, who inaugiir- 
ated a reign of terror that bore with equal severity 
on Protestant and Catholic, since it interfered with 
the trade of the city and vicinity by stopping the 
supply of English wool for the looms of Flanders, 
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and by intensifying the religious and patriotic em- 
bitterment whose seeds had first been sown by the 
Anabaptists and the Calvinists. Henceforth ^ the 
history of Antwerp (ecclesiastical and civil) is inti- 
mately bound up with the story of the Gueux (Beg- 
gars) resistance to the policy of Philip II (1556-98). 
The sack of Antwerp by the mutinous Spanish troops 
(4 Nov., 1576), that French troops attempted to 
repeat (17 Jan., 1583) and the famous siege of the 
city by Spain’s great captain Alessandro Farnese, 
Duke of Parma and Piacenza, are among the darkest 
pages of the great city’s pitiful story in the last 
decades of the sixteenth century. ^ At a cruel price, 
set rather by politics than by religion, the Catholic 
faith had been preserved in Antwerp, and Protestant 
domination excluded in favour of Catholic rule. 
From 1599 to 1621 the Catholic Netherlands were 
governed by Albert, Archduke of Austria and his 
spouse Isabella, daughter of Philip II. After the 
dfeath of ^Hhe Archdukes”, Spanish rule was once 
more made permanent in this "cockpit of Europe” 
until 1714 when, as one result of the War of the Span- 
ish Succession, the government of the Catholic 
Netherlands again fell to Austria. 

Intellectual Life. — Amid religious and pol- 
itical conflict the Catholic intellectual life of Antwerp 
never flagged. The city is famous in the annals 
of printing. In 1492 Thierry Mmrtens printed at 
Antwerp, as a fly-sheet, a I^atin translation of the 
letter of Columbus in which he announced his dis- 
covery of the New World, and in this way probably 
first made known the great event to the men of 
Northern Europe. But it is to Christopher Plantin 
(d. 1589), and his son-in-law and successor Moretus, 
that the city chiefly owes its fame as a centre of 
book-making and distribution. This "giant among 
printers” organized the trade on a basis hitherto 
unattempted, began and executed extraordinary 
enterprises, and founded a house that lasted during 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries in which 
period it enjoyed a monopoly of the sale of missals 
and breviaries throughout the vast Spanish domains. 
It was the Plantin press that issued the first 
volume of the "Acta Sanctorum” (1643), an enter- 
prise begun at Antwerp by the Jesuit Heribert 
Rosweyde (d. 1629), organized there by his confrere 
John Bolland (see Bollandists) and conducted 
there until 1778, when it fell a victim of the ridic- 
ulous "reforms” of Joseph II. Plan tin’s own 
masterpiece is the great Antwerp Polyglot Bible 
in six folio volumes, the "Biblia Kegia^’ issued at 
Antwerp from 1569 to 1573, and really at Plantin’s 
own expense. Besides the scholarly bishops of 
Antwerp already mentioned, the city boasts of other 
notable Catholic scholars, the great critic and savant 
Justus Lipsius, and other helpers of Plantin, e. g. 
Kiliaen, the Flemish lexicographer, and Ortelius 
and Mercator, the geographers (Max Rooses, Chris- 
tophe Plantin, impnmeur anversois, Antwerp, 1900). 
In modern times it is celebrated as the nome of 
Hendrik Conscience, the immortal Flemish novelist, 
and of Augustin De Backer, the erudite biographer 
of the Society of Jesus. 

The Painters of Antwerp. — In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries Catholic faith, municipal 
prosperity, and a certain large-mindedness combined 
to make Antwerp a centre of artistic life second to 
none in Europe. It was often called "the Florence 
of the North”, and was well-known in medieval 
times for its "Guild of St. Luke” founded in 1382, 
and active until the end of the last century. Prom- 
inent among the illustrious artists of Antwerp are 
the great portrait painter Quentin Matsys or Metsys 
(1466-1530) and Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640), 
the latter at once a prince of painters, courtier, 
diplomat, and Antwerp’s most distinguished citizen. 
He was also a very devout Catholic and heard Mass 


daily before beginning his work. Other famous 
artists were Van Dyck, Jordaens, Teniers, the 
Jesuit Seghers and sculptors like Luc Faydherbe 
and the Qiiellins. In modern times tlie genius of 
the old Antwerp painters has revived in masters 
like Wappers, Leys, and others. Religious realism, 
rich and vivid colouring, vigour of execution, mi- 
nuteness of detail, abundance of ornament, and 
light, characterize the works of the Antwerp S(‘hool 
of painters. Their city has ^ long since become a 
museum of religious art unique on the northern 
side of the Alps, and highly expressive of the earnest 
spiritual Catholicism of the once warlike burghers, 
now a new race of merchant-princes. The armies 
of Jacobin France soon became masters of Antwerp 
(1794) and for the next five yearn every kind of ex- 
cess was committed there against the Catholic re- 
ligion. Priests were exiled, even murdered; the 
churches and convents were closed and pillaged; 
the Catholic hierarchy abused and insulted m every 
conceivable manner; statues, paintings, and art-works 
of all kinds belonging to the churches were sold at 
public auction, and only the overthrow of the Direc- 
tory in November, 1799 by Nai>olcon Bonaparte 
prevented the demolition and sale of the incompar- 
able cathedral as mere stone, timber, and iron. 

English Catholic Interest.— The interest of 
Catholic England in Antwerp is not a slight one, 
apart from the close commercial relations that ex- 
isted from the beginning of the Welfth century to 
the end of the sixteenth. Persecuted English 
Catholics often took refuge in that city; thus English 
Brigittine nuns of the royal abbey of 8yon House, 
nearly all of them of noble birth, were welcomed 
there in the time of Henry VIII. A convent of 
English Carmelite nuns wtis founded there in 1619, 
and flourished until the French Revolution, when 
the sisters returned to Lanhcrnc in Cornwall where 
their convent still exists. Mention is made in the 
city annals of Gilbert (kirle, his wife Barbara Mow- 
bray, and his sister Elizabeth (Jurle, dovotod ad- 
herents of Mary Stuart, the latter, her attendant at 
the block (Lingard, Hist, of England, VI, vi,463). 
Their house at Antwerp was a shelter for iwrsocutcd 
Catholics from England. Dying, Gilbert Curie 
bequeathed sixty thousand florins to the Scotch 
College at Douay. Another English (Catholic res- 
ident at Antwerp wm the famous Richard Verstegen, 
a prominent religious p\iblicist, author of the famous 
"Theatrum crudclitatis ha'roticorum ” (Antwerp. 
1586), with engravings designed by Inmself, a vivia 
olemical acco\int of the Bufferings of (*onteinporary 
atholics for their faith, also of several other worlcs 
written in Flemish. 

Objects of Rklioioub Inteheht.- The Cathedral 
(St. Mary's) Ixjgun in 1354, is said to have \mn 176 
years in process of erection. It is cruciform in shape, 
with triple aisles and an ambulatory. Its dinien- 
sions in feet are: length 384, breadth of nave 171, 
breadth of transept 212, heiglit 130. Tlie vaults 
are supported by a forest of columns (125). The 
great northern tower is nearly 4(K) fmi lugh and was 
compared by Napoleon Bonaparte fo Mechlin lace 
hung aloft in mid-air. Its organ, built in 1891, 
contains ninety registers and is said to the larg(wt 
in Belgium. Among the famous art-tw^asures of 
the catlxedral are the "Descent from the Ooss” 
and the "Assumption” by Rulxens. It was much 
damaged by the (Jalvinists m 1566 aiul by the BVench 
(1794-98). Other important churchiw are: Bt. 
Charles Borromeo, built 1614-21, and once decorated 
with thirty-six large ceiling-freeco« by Rul)6ns; 
St. Jacques (1491-1656), once the favourite burial- 
place of the wealthy and distinguished familia of 
Antwerp and filled with their monuments and chapels, 
including the Rubens chapel; Bt, Paul, built by the 
Dominicans (1531-71), since the battle of Lenanto 
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(1571) the seat of a famous confraternity of the 
Rosary. There are also churches dedicated to St. 
Andrew, St. Augustine, St, George, Sts. Michael 
and Peter, and St. Joseph, The Plantin-Moretus 
Museum exhibits the workshop and residence of 
that great family of ecclesiastical printers (purchased 
in 1876 by the municipality) quite as they were in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries._ In the 
various rooms may be seen copies of old missals and 
breviaries, correspondence of learned men (St. 
Charles Borromeo, Baronius), portraits of famous 
editors (Arias Montanus, Justus Lipsius) employed 
by Plantin and Moretus, drawings by Rubens, en- 
gravings by famous masters, artistic bindings, and 
specimens of all the most perfect work done for this 
establishment of learned printers during their 
flourishing period. Altogether it is a “unique 
picture of the dwelling and contiguous business 
premises of a Flemish patrician at the end of the 
sixteenth century”. 

The Catholic population of Antwerp and arrondisse- 
ments is 344,817 (census, 1900). The city contains 
34 Catholic churches and chapels, 2 Protestant 
churches, and 2 synagogues. There are 7 religious 
orders of men and 30 of women. The chief educa- 
tional institutions are the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Academy of Trades, Normal School, Royal Athen- 
aeum, College of St. John Berchmans, Institute of 
St. Norbert, College of Notre Dame and Trades 
Institute of St. Ignatius, both under the Jesuits. 
There are in addition boarding schools and day 
schools under the following religious orders: Ursu- 
lines, Sisters of Our Lady, Sisters of the Terninck 
Foundation, Sisters of the Sacred Heart, Ladies of 
Christian Instruction, the Apostolines, Annunciates, 
Sisters of Mary and Sisters of the Heart of Mary. 
Among the charitable institutions are a Beguinage; 
a house of the Little Sisters of the Poor, with about 
400 inmates; the mother-house of the Sisters of 
the Heart of Jesus, for the protection and reclamar 
tion of women. There are orphanages for boys 
and girls, two sailors' homes, an asylum for the in- 
sane, a number of hospitals, e. g. St. Elizabeth's 
with a capacity of 400 and Stuivenberg 500. In 
Antwerp also is situated the mother-house of the 
Missionaries of the Sacred Heart. 

Besides the works quoted in the text see GIJinari), Anvers 
h travera lea dgea; the histories of Belgium by NamXchk, 
PiRENNK, Mkhtkns aud Torfs; Moke, Lea aiplendeura de Vari 
en Belgique; IIobxnson, Antwerp: An Hiatoncal Sketch (Lon- 
don, 1904). 

Thomas J. Shahan. 
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Anunciacidn, Fray Domingo de la, a Dominican 
missionary, b. at Fuentoovejuna, 1510; d. in Mexico, 
1591. In the world his name was Juan de Ecija: 
his father was Hernando de Ecija. At the age of 
thirteen he asked to be admitted into the Order of 

St. Francis, but 
was refused. His 
father having died, 
ho emigrated to 
New Spain (Mex- 
ico) with his elder 
brother, Hernando 
de Paz, who be- 
came secretary of the first royal audimda. Pros- 
perity spoiled Hernandez, but the younger brother. 
Juan, kept aloof from the temptations of wealth and 
ambition, and entered the Order of Dominicans in 
1531, or 1632. He assumed the name of Domingo de 
la Anunciacibn, under which he thereafter was known. 
He was one of the most zealous instructors of the 
Mexican Indians in the sixteenth century. During 
the epidemic of 1646 he attended to the natives un- 
ceasingly, regardless of himself, and administered the 
sacraments, from Mexico as far south as Oaxaca, wan- 
dering on foot from village to village. In 1559, Fray 


Domingo, with three other priests and a lay brother, 
all of the Order of St. Dominic, accompanied Don 
Tristan de Arellano y Luna on his disastrous ex- 
pedition to Florida. Shipwrecked, deprived of al- 
most every resource, he suffered the worst. All at- 
tempts to penetrate inland failed, and the survivors 
had to go back as best they could. After his return 
to Mexico he continued as teacher among the Indians, 
but was twice prior of the convent of Santo Domingo 
at the capital, once prior of the convent of Puebla, 
four times master of novices, and definidor in 
various provincial councils. In 1585 he became 
blind and died six years later, universally regretted 
for his virtues and untiring devotion to the cause of 
religion and education, chiefly of the Indians, His 
elder brother, Hernando, finally induced by him to 
abandon the life of dissipation he had been leading, 
also became a Dominican, and rose to a high posi- 
tion in the order. Fray Domingo de la Anunciacidn 
has left, as far as is known, only one literary monu- 
ment, which is very rare. It bears the title: “Doc- 
trina Xpiana Breve y Compendiosa &ca &ca” 
(Mexico, 1565), and is a dialogue between master 
and pupil on the Christian doctrine, in Spanish and 
Mexican. 

The biography of Fray Domingo is based almost exclusively 
upon the work of Fray AgubtIn Davila Padilla: Hiatoria 
de la Fundacidn y diecorso de la provincia de Santiago de Mexico 
de la orden de Predicadorea (first edition, Madrid, 1596; second, 
Brussels, 1626; third, with a different title, Valladolid, 1634). 
The book is exceedingly rare. That the Doctrina Xpiana 
was said to be printed in 1545, instead of 1565, is an error 
due to Padilla. That error was repeated Iw Nicolas An- 
tonio, Biblioteca Hiapana Nova (1670); by Leon y Pinelo, 
Epitome de la Bihlioteca Oriental y Occidental (Madrid, 1738), 
11; and B^iribtain de Souza, Bihlioteca kiapano^-americana 
aeientrional (Mexico, 3816), to be finally corrected by Garcia 
Ycazbalceta^ Bibliografia meaicana del Siglo XVI (Mexico, 
1886), in which book the frontisjjiece of the Doctrina is 
given, with numerous data on the life of the author. On the 
Florida mission see Documentoa inMitoa de Indiaa; Buck- 
ingiiam-Smith, Coleccidn de Documentoa para la H%atoria de 
la Florida; Cardenas y Zcano, (pseudonym for BAroia), 
Enaayo cronoldgico para la Hiatoria de la Florida; Ger6nimo 
DE Mendieta, Hiatoria EcleaidatCca indiana (published by 
Ycazbalceta); Woodbury-Lowery, Spanish Settlementa in 
the United States^ 1. 

Ad. F. Bandeher. 

Animciacidn, Fray Juan de la, b. at Granada 
in Spain, probably^ 1514; d. 1594. He went to 
Mexico, where he joined the Augustinians in 1654. 
He was several times prior of the convents of his 
order at Mexico and Pueblo, and twice definidor. 
He died at the age of eighty. He was also rector 
of the college of San Pablo. Fray Juan belongs to 
the class of religious so numerous and so little known, 
or at least considered, who in the sixteenth centuty 
devoted themselves with special attention to the 
literary and religious education of the Indians. He 
published in Mexico three books, which are of at 
least linguistic value to-day, and were originally 
useful for the instruction of the aborigines of Nahuatl 
stock. The earliest, that of the year 1575, is a 

Doctrina Christiana*' in Mexican (Nahuatl) and 
Spanish. In the same year he published “Ser- 
mones para publicar, despedir la Bulla de la Sancta 
Crusada," in Mexican and Spanish. He was then 
sub-prior of the convent of St. Augustine in Mexico. 
Finally, in 1577, there appeared, his “ Sermonario en 
Lengua Mexicana . . . con un Catecismo en lengua 
Mekicana y Espafiola, con el Calendario." Very few 
copies of these works are known to exist. 

De Grijalva, Cr&nica de la Orden de San AuguaHn, en laa 
wovinciaa de la Nueva EapaHa (Mexico, 1624); Leon y 
Finelcl Epitome de la Bihlioteca oriental y ocddenial (edition 
of 173o; nrst edition, 1628’); NxcolXs Antonio, Bihlioteca 
Hiapana Nova (1670 and 1783); B&ristain de Souza, Bib^ 
lioteca kiapano-amerioana aetentrional (Mexico, 1816); Ycaz- 
balceta, Bibliografia mexicana del Siglo XV f (Mexico, 1886) 

Ad. F. Bandblibr. 


Aod. See Moabitbs. 

Aosta, The Diocese op.—Ah Italian diocese, suf- 
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fragan of Turin, and comprising 73 towns in the prov- 
ince of Turin Although St. Ursus is sometimes said 
to have been the first bishop, this is greatly contro- 
verted. The first known, certainly, as sueh_ was St. 
Eustasius, whose name coupled with Aosta is signed 
to a letter sent to Leo I by the second Synod of 
Milan (451). [F. Savio, S. J, Gli Antichi Vescovi d' 
Italia (Piemonte), Turin, 1899, 69-108.] From the 
ninth century the list of bishops is fairly complete. 
Suppressed in 1802 it was re-established in 1817. 
Aosta has 82,000 Catholics; 87 parishes, 188 secular 
priests, 24 regulars, 55 seminarists, 566 churches, 
chapels, or oratories. In the cathedral treasury is a 
diptych of Anicius Probus, Roman consul in 406, 
which shows the Emperor Honorius conquering the 
hordes of Alaric. It was discovered in 1833. St. 
Anselm (1033-1109), Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
a native of Aosta. St. Bernard de Menthon (1008), 
Archdeacon of Aosta, founded the hospice on the 
Alps named after him, as a relief to pilgrims in the 
passage of the Alps. 

BATTANbiEB, Ann. Cath. Pont., 1906. 

John J. a! Becket. 

Apaches, a tribe of North American Indians be- 
longing linguistically to the Athapascan stock whose 
original habitat is believed to nave been North- 
western Canada. The family spread southwards to 
California and thence diffused itself over Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. Onate, in 1598, is the 
first writer to mention Apaches by this name. The 
Apaches, from their first appearance in history, have 
been noted for their ferocity and restlessness. Op- 
posed to fixed abodes, they have ever been a terror 
to the more peaceably inclined red men. 

The history of Catholic missionary effort among 
the Apaches is a sad one. We find Franciscans at 
work among them as early as 1629, when Father 
Benavides founded Santa Clara de Capo on the 
borders of the Apache country in New Mexico. Yet, 
though an Apache chief, Sanaba, had been converted 
to the Faith, we hear of the tribe itsdf only as a 
despoiler of the Christian Pueblo Indians. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the Jesuit 
missionaries of Upper California also came in con- 
tact with the Apaches. The latter frequently 
harassed the reservations near the Arizona frontier 
with a ferocity which gained for them the appella- 
tion of the Iroquois of the West. As a means of 
protecting their converts, the Jesuits attempted to 
convert the savage Apaches, and the celebrated 
Father Kino (Kuenn), cosmographer and missioner, 
undertook the task. He made such a favourable 
impression on them that they invited him to dwell 
among them, but his death shortly after frustrated 
the design, and we hear no more of Jesuit missions 
to the tribe. In 1733, Father Aponte y Lis, a Fran- 
ciscan labouring on the Texan mission, devoted his 
best efforts to winning over the Apaches. He pei> 
suaded the Spanish Viceroy to lend material assist- 
ance, and finally, in 1757, San Saba and San Luis 
de Amarillas were established; but the nomadic 
Apaches refused to settle on reservations, despite 
the efforts of Fathers Terreros, Santiesteban, Molina, 
and other Franciscans. Moreover, the neighbouring 
Indians resented the attempt to domesticate the 
Apaches near their homes, and murdered several of 
the fathers. Another mission, San Lorenzo on the 
Rio Jos6, founded in 1761, was maintained for a few 
years by Fathers Ximenes and Bafios. Out of some 
Z,000 Apaches they induced about 400 to settle at 
the mission, and baptized 80 persons in danger of 
death. Hopes of lasting results were now enter- 
tained, as the Apaches flowed their children to be 
instructed and their sick to be visited, but the 
Comanches destroyed the settlement in 1769. We 
read of no more organized work among the Apaches. 
Soon after the United States Government had ac- 


quired the southwestern territories, it came into 
collision with the restless Apaches, and a relentless 
state of war with the tribe has existed practically 
down to the present day. In 1870 the Apaches of 
Arizona were visited by the Rev. A. Jouvenccau, a 
secular priest, but ho found no Christians among 
them. A few Jicarilla Apaches, living dispersed 
among the New Mexican sct.tlcments, have been 
baptized, but as a tribe the Apaches have never been 
Christianized. Catholic missionaries and Indian 
agents agree in describing them at the present day 
as the most savage, degraded, and immoral of all 
our North American Indians. Their number is 
estimated at 5,200, of whom 300 have been removed 
to Oklahoma. 

Shea, Caih. Church in Colonial Days (New York, 188G); 
Idem., HiBt. of Cath. Missions amonq the Indians (Now York, 
1855); Clinch, California and its Missions (San Francisco^ 
1904). 

William II. W. Fanning. 

Apameia, a titular metropolitan sec of Syria, in 
the valley of the Orontes, whose episcopal list dates 
from the first centupr (Gams, 440, 451). It was still 
a flourishing place in the time of the Crusades, and 
was known to the Arabs as Fdmich. Vast ruins of 
a very ornamental character abound in the vicinity. 
For another Apameia (in Phrygia) known as Apameia 
Cibotos (the Ark) see Bulletin Critique’^ (Paris, 
1890), XI, 296-297. Tlicre was still another see 
of the same name in l^ithynia, whoso episcopal list 
is known since the fourth century (Gams, 443). 

Legendre in ViootJRotTX, Diet de la liil)le (lHOl), n. v.; Db 
VoqOA, La Syrie centrals: Architecture civile et rcligicuse 
(Paris, 1866-67); Butler, Architecture etc., in Northern Cen- 
tral Syria (Now York, 1903), passim. 

Aparisi y Guijarro, Antonio, parliamentary 
orator, jurisconsult, Catholic controversialist, and 
Spanish litterateur, b. in Valencia, 28 Mar., 1815; 
d. in Madrid, 5 Nov., 1872. He was extremely 
gifted; of extensive knowledge, brilliant imagination, 
^aceful and beautiful power of expression, arul 
exquisite literary taste. As a man, he was modest 
kind-hearted, and most charitable, a fervent Catholic 
and an ardent patriot. In 1R31) he was admitted to 
the bar, and defended many criminal cases, winning 
them in almost every instance. He publislHid poems 
and articles in the monthly perimiical, **K1 Licoo 
Valcnciano” (1841—42), in Hestauracidn”, a 

Catholic review of Valencia (1843-44), and was 
editor of the newspaper, K1 pensamiento do Valen- 
cia*’ (1857-58), He contributed to La Esp<'>ranza”, 
*'La Estrella”, and particularly to “La Kegenera- 
ci6n” (Nov., 1862, to Nov., 1872), Catholic news- 
papers of Madrid, being editor of tlie last-named at 
different times, and collaborator in the publication 
of the review “La Concordia” (186.3-64). 

He was sent as representative from Valencia to 
the Cortes (1858-65), whem, as leader of the royalists 
in the House of Representatives, lie delivered many 
eloauent discourses against the dimmtailment laws, 
in defence of Catholic union, in reprobation of des- 
poiling the Pope of his temporal power, and on other 
vital questions touching the Church and Spain. In 
Paris, m 1869, ho attempted to unite the rtiyid families 
of Isabel II and Charles of Bourbon, and for <lynastio 
reasons also wont to Paris and Ixmdon in 1869-70, 
and took part in the Carlist conference in Switzerland 
in April, 1870. He took the initiative in the fonna- 
tion m Paris of a Central Congress of the Carlist party. 
In 1860 he wrote the treatise “ K1 I^ima y Napolo6n”, 
and later four others: “Ia>s tres Orleans*^ (1869), 
“El Rey de Espafla” (1869), “La cuestidn dintotiea” 
(1869), and “ Restauraei6n ” (1872), leaving unpub- 
lished “ El libro del pueblo ”, In Febniary or March 
of 1870 he had an audience with Piua iX, who be- 
stowed on him many marks of special favour. In 
1871 he was elected senator from Guipuzooa, Ha 
was also made a member of the Royal Spanish 
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Academy, but did not live to take his seat. The 
works of Aparisi were published in Madrid during 
the years 1873 to 1877, in five volumes, containing 
his biography as well as poems, discourses, political 
and academic, articles and treatises, and many 
forensic writings and speeches. 

Nocedal, Don Antomo Apanst, y Guijarro; discurso necro- 
L6g%co; Galindo y de Vera, Apuntes biogrdjicos de Aparm, 
Enciclopedia hispano-americana, (Barcelona, 1887) II. 

Cecilio Gomez Rodeles. 

Apelles, founder of a Gnostic sect; d. at an ad- 
vanced age late in the second century. What little 
is known of his life is gleaned chiefly from fragments 
of the writings of his antagonist Rhodon, preserved by 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., V, xii), and from Tertullian’s 
'^Prescription against Heretics” (xxx). At Rome 
he separated from Marcion, whose most famous 
pupil he -was, and went to Alexandria, where he -met 
the viaionaiy Philumene, whose utterances he re- 
garded as inspired- Besides collecting her oracles 
in a book entitled "Manifestations ”, he wrote an 
extensive work, XvX\oyi(rp.ot, an attack on Mosaic 
theology. The moral character of Apelles is differ- 
ently estimated according as one is influenced either 
by Rhodon's uncoloured picture of the aged heresiarch, 
or by the stories of scandals in his early life to which 
Tertullian, not without exaggeration, refers. 

Harnack, De Apellie gnoai monarchicd (Leipzig, 1874); 
Idem in Texts und Xlntermch. (Leipzig, 1890}^ VI, iii, 109-120, 
and nhid. (new series, Leipzig, 1900), V, iii, 93-100; Bak- 
DENHEWER, Qesch, dsT altkvTch. Lit. (Freiburg, 1902), I, 343, 
344; Tillemont, Mdmoirea (Venice, 1732), II, 282-285, 
610, 611. Bareille in Diet, de ihdol. cath., 1, 1465-67. Hoet 
in Diet, of Christ. Biog. (London, 1877), I, 127, 128. 

John B. Pbtbkson. 

Aphian (or Apian) , Saint, an illustrious martyr, 
under the Emperor Maximian, c. 306. Pie was only 
eighteen when he entered the temple at Cflcsarea, 
where the prefect Urbanus was offering sacrifice. 
Seizing the outstretched hand that was presenting 
the incense, he reproached the magistrate with the 
idolatrous act. The guards fell upon him furiously 
and, after cruelly torturing him, flung him into a 
dungeon. The next day ho was brou^it before the 
Prefect, torn with iron claws, beaten with clubs, 
and burned over a slow fire, and then sent back to 
confinement. After three days he was again taken 
from prison and thrown into the sea with stones 
tied to his feet. Eusebius, an eyewitness, declares 
that an earthquake simultaneously shook the city, 
and that the sea flung up his corpse on the shore. 
He belonged to Lyoia, but had withdrawn to Cap- 
padocia because his parents, who were both dis- 
tinguished and rich, resisted his efforts to convert 
them to Christianity, St. Pamphilus was at Caesarea 
at the time, expounding Holy Scripture, and the 
young Aphian was one of his disciples. Pie lived at 
the house of Eusebius, but gave no intimation of his 
purpose to make the public protest which ended in 
his martyrdom. The Greeks refer to him as the 
brother of St. iEdisius. In the old martyrologies 
his feast was on the fifth, but the Bollandists pro- 
nounce for the second of April as the correct date. 

Acta S3., I, April; Butler, Iavos of the Saints, 2 April. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Aphraates (Gr., * ktppadritjv, Syr., Ajphrahat or 
Pharhad ). — The long list of Synac writers whose 
works have come down to us is headed by Aphraates 
(fourth century), sumamed the "Persian Sage”. 
The few biographical data which we possess of this 
illustrious author are gleaned from his own writings. 
P>om these we learn that he was bom of pagan 
parents during the last half of the third century, 
very probably on the frontier region of the Persian 
empire. After his conversion to Christianity he 
embraced the religious life, and was later elevated 
to the episcopate, on which occasion he assumed 
the Christian name of Jacob. The adoption of this 


name subsequently led to a confusion of identity, 
and for centuries the works of Aphraates were as- 
cribed to the famous Jacob, Bishop of Nisibis (d. a. d. 
338). It was not until the tenth century that the 
"Persian Sage” was finally identified with Aphraates, 
the name under which he is known to modern 
scholars. According to a MS. of the British Museum 
dated a. d. 1364 (Orient, 1017) Aphraates was 
"Bishop of the monastery of Mar Mattai”, on the 
eastern shore of the Tigris, near the modern Mosul 
in Mesopotamia. The ruins of this monastery, now 
called "Sheikh Matta”, are still to be seen. It was 
here that he seems to have spent most of his life. 
Regarding the date of his death, nothing is known. 
Barhebraeus (Chron. Eccles., Part ll, § 10) informs 
us that Pharhad, or Aphraates, flourished in the time 
of Papas I, the Catholicus who died in a. d. 334. 
This is in accord with the data found in our author’s 
writings which place the period of his literary act- 
ivity between a. d. 337 and 345. 

The writings of Aphraates consist of twenty-three 
"Demonstrations”, or homilies on moral and con- 
troversial topics. The first twenty-two are alpha- 
betical, each beginning with one of the Syriac letters 
in alphabetic order, and may be divided into two 
groups according to the time of their composition. 
The first ten, which were written in a. d. 337, treat 
of (i) "Faith”, (ii) "Charity”, (iii) “Fasting”, 
(iv) "Prayer”, (v) "Wars”, (vi) "Monks”, (vii) 
"Penitents”, (viii) “The Resurrection”, (ix) "Hu- 
mility”, and (x) "Pastors”. The second group, 
composed in a. d. 344, are entitled, (xi) "Circum- 
cision”, (xii) "The Passover”, (xiii) "The Sabbath”, 
^iv) "Hortatory”, (xv) "Divers Meats”, (xvi) "The 
Call of the Gentiles”, (xvii) "Jesus the Messias”, 
(xviii) "Virginity”, (xix) "The Dispersion of Israel”, 
(xx) "Almsgiving”, (xxi) "Persecution”, (xxii) 
"Death and the Latter Times”. To this collection 
is subjoined a twenty-third "Demonstration”, com- 
posed in A. n. 345 and entitled "Concerning the 
Grape ”, in reference to Isaias, Ixv, 8. These homilies, 
which arc also called "Epistles” because they are 
in the form of answers to the queries of a friend, 
constitute the earliest extant document of the 
Syrian Church, and besides their liMuistic importance 
are of the highest value for the Catholic apologist. 
They abound with precious information on tne most 
important Questions of dogmatic and moral theology, 
liturgy, ecclesiastical, and even profane history, and 
are pregnant with important conclusions in favour 
of the conformity of the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church with those of the early Christian Church in 
the fourth century. Some of these doctrines are, 
for example, the perpetual virginity of the Blessed 
Virgin and her Divine Maternity, the foundation of 
the Church on St. Peter, and the existence of all the 
sacraments except matrimony, which is not men- 
tioned. In regard to the Holy Eucharist, Aphraates 
affirms that it is the real Body and Blood of Christ. 
In the seventh "Demonstration” he treats of penance 
and penitents, and represents the priest as a physi- 
cian who is charged with the healing of a man's 
wounds. The sinner must make known to the 
physician his infirmities in order to he healed, i. e. he 
. must confess his sins to the priest, who is bound to 
secrecy. Because of the numerous quotations from 
Holy Writ used by Aphraates, his writings are also 
very valuable for the history of the canon of Sacred 
Scripture and of exegesis in the early Mesopotamian 
Church. 

The editio princeps of the Syriac text of the twenty- 
three "Demonstrations” was issued by W. Wright, 
"The Homilies of Aphraates” (London, 1869). 
Since then another edition of the series of twenty- 
two has been published by the Benedictine scholar 
Dom Parisot [Graffin, Patrologia Syriaca (Paris, 
1894), I], including a Latin version, and preceded 
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by a learned and copious introduction. A German 
translation of the whole work was published by Bert 
[Gebhardt and Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen 
(Leipzig, 1888), III]. An English translation of 
eight “Demonstrations”, including an historical in- 
troduction, was published by Dr. John Gwynn 
[Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (New York, 1898), 


xni]. 

Sassb, Prolegomena in Aphraatis sapientis Persce aermones 
hormleticos (Leipzig, 1879); Forget, De vitd et acnptis Aphraa- 
tis (Louvain, 1882); Wright, A Short Htsiory of Synac Lit- 
erature (London, 1894), 31-33; Duval, La hiteraiure symaque 
(Pans, 1900), 224-229; Labourt, Le christianisme dans 

V empire Perse (Paris, 1904), 32-42 et passim; Burkitt, Early 
Christianity outside the Roman Empire (Cambrige, 1899), 
Lectures li, lii; Parisot in Vig., Diet, de la Bible (Pans, 1892); 
Idem in Diet, de thiol, oath. (Pans, 1903); Nestle m Herzog, 
Realencyklopttdie (3d ed.). , 

F. X. E. Albeet. 


Aphthartodocetse. See Monophysitism. 

Aphthonius. See Manes. 

Apiarius of Sicca, a priest of the diocese of Sicca, 
in proconsular Africa. Interest attaches to him only 
because of his appeal to Rome from his bishop's 
sentence of excommunication, and the consequent 
protracted parleying between Rome and Carthage 
about the privileges of the African Church in regulat- 
ing its own discipline. In the resentment which the 
peculiar circumstances of the case provoked in many 
African bishops opponents of the Papacy read the 
denial by the Church of St. Augustine of the doctrine 
of Papal supremacy; and thus the case of Apiarius 
has come to be the classical example in anti-Roman 
controversial works, illustrating _ the^ fifth-centuiy 
repudiation of Papal claims to disciplinary control. 

Apiarius, deposed by Urbanus, Bishop of Sicca, 
for grave misconduct, appealed to Pope Zosimus, 
who, in view of irregularities in the bishop’s proced- 
ure, ordered that the priest should be reinstated, 
and his bishop disciplined. Chagrined, perhaps, at 
the unworthy priest’s success, a general synod of 
Carthage, in May, 418, forbade appeal “beyond the 
seas” of clerics inferior to bishops. Recognizing in 
what was virtually a restatement of previous African 
legislation an expression of displeasure on the part 
of the African bishops. Pope Zosimus sent a delega- 
tion to defend his right to receive certain appeals, 
citing decrees believed by him to have been enacted 
at the Council of Nicfca, but which in fact were 
canons of the Council of Sardica. The African 
bishops who met the legates, while not recognizing 
these decrees as Nicene, accepted them pending 
verification. In May, 419, was held the sixteenth 
Council of Carthage, and there again the representa- 
tions of Zosimus were accepted, awaiting the result 
of a comparison of the Nicene canons as they existed 
in Africa, in which the decrees cited by the Pope had 
not been found, with those of the churches of An- 
tioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople. By the end 
of the year 419 Pope Boniface, who had succeeded 
Zosimus in December, 418, was informed that the 
Eastern codices did not contain the alleged decrees; 
but, as the now repentant Apiarius had meantime 
been assigned to a new field of labour, interest in the 
affair subsided. The letter to Pope Boniface, while 
evidencing irritation at the arrogance of the legate 
Faustinas, contains nothing incompatible with belief 
in the Pope’s supremacy. 

Some four years later Apiarius relapsed into 
scandalous courses, was once more excommunicated, 
and again appealed to Rome. Pope Celestine, who 
had succeeded Boniface in September, 423, re- 
instated him and deputed the unwelcome Faustinas 
to sustain this decision before the African bishops. 
The legate’s exasperating efforts in behalf of the 
unworthy priest were miserably thwarted by Apia- 
rius’s admission of his guilt. Incensed, in these 
provoking circumstances, by the heightened arro- 


gance of Faustinus and the misinformed Pope’s 
haste in sustaining Apiarius, a number of African 
bishops addressed to Celestine the famous letter, 
“Optaremus”, in which they bitterly resent the 
insults of the tactless legate, and request that in 
future the popes will exercise due discretion in 
hearing appeals from Africa and exact from the 
African Church in such matters no more than was 
provided for by the Council of Nicnoa. This letter, 
with all its boldness, cannot be construed into a 
denial of the Pope’s jurisdiction by the Churcli of 
Africa. It simply voices the desire of the African 
bishops to continue the enjoyment of those privileges 
of partial home-rule which went by default to their 
Church during the stormy period when the theory 
of universal papal dominion could not be always 
reduced to practice, because of the trials which the 
growing church had to endure. But before tlio 
time of Apiarius, as the Sardican canons referred to 
attest, Western Europe had come to acciept Homo 
as a court of last appeal in ^ dis(;iplinary causes. 
Africa, too, was now ready, and its readiness is shown 
by the case of Apiarius as well as by the records of 
like appeals to Rome to which 8t. Augustine him- 
self bears witness. 

Hepele, Conciliengcsch.f II, 127, an<I KiiKHsh tr., Bk. 
VIII, §§ 120, 122, 125 (where numeroUH reforonces :iro 
found to the documentn contained in the oollectioim of Manhi 
and Hardouin); Baroniuh, Annalea, EccL ad an. 410, 
§59 sq.; Tillemont, Mhnoires, XIII, 292, 295, 323, notes KJJ 
and 84 (Venice, 17.32); Bellahmine, De Ham. Pant, II, 
xxiv; Puller, The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome, 
204 sqq. (3d ed., New York, 1900): Dublin Review, July, 1890, 
9G sqq. and July, 1901; Braun in KirehenleJt,. 1, 1(K)9-14. 

John B. Hbtkubon. 


Apocalypse, from the verb ’coro/caXiJrrw, to reveal, 
is the name given to the last book in the Bible. 
Protestants cml it the Book of Rtwelation, the title 
which it bears in the King Jamt^s VtTsion, Although 
a Christian work, the Apocalyi)se belongs to a class 
of literature dealing with oschatologirnl Hubjoets anti 
much in vogue amon^ the Jews of the first century 
before, and after, Christ. 

Authenticity.— The author of the Ajiccalype 
calls himself John. “John to the seven ehurcluvs 
which are in Asia” (Ap., i, 4), And again, “I, John, 
your brother and your partner in tribulation, . . . 
was in the island, which m called Patinos, for the 
word of God” (i, 9). The Heer dotw not further 
specify his personality. But from tradition wo know 
that the Seer in the Apocalyjisa was Joim the Apostle, 
the son of Zebodeo, the lielovod Disciple of Jesus. 
At the end of the second century the Apocalypse 
was acknowledged by the historical n'preseniativM 
of the principal churches as the genuine work of John 
the Apostle. In Asia, Melito, jRmhop of Sardis, one 
of the Seven Churches of the Atiocalyiwe, acknowl- 
edged the “Revelation of John” an<l wrote a com- 
mentary on it (Eusebius, Hist. EccL, IV* 26). In 
Gaul, Irenieus firmly beiieva in its Divine and Apos- 
tolic authority (Adversus Haer., V, 30). In Africa, 
Tertullian freguontly quotes Hevelation without a|)- 
parent misgivings as to its authenticity (G. Marcion, 
III, 14, 2d). In Italy, Bishop Ilipriolytus assigns it 
to the Apostle Bt. John, and the Mumtorian Fr^- 
ment (a document about the lieginning of the third 
century) enumerates it along witn tlie other 


' canoni- 


cal writinm, adding, it is true, the aiioeryplial Ajxica- 
lypse of St. Peter, but with the clause, c/saw qmdaM 
ex nostris in sedaid kffi ndtmi. The Fetw# Hak. 
moreover, the standard lAtin veniion in Italy and 
Africa duri^ the third century, contained the Apoca- 
lypse. In Egypt, Clement and Origen believed with- 
out hesitation in its Joanntne authorship. They were 
both scholars and men of critical judgment. Their 
opinion is all the more valuable m they liad no sym- 
pathy with the millennial teaching of the book. 
They contented themselves with an dl^rloal In- 
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terpretation of certain passages but never ventured 
to impugn its authority. Approaching more closely 
the apostolic age we have the testimony of St. Justin 
Martyr, about the middle of the second century. 
From Eusebius, (Hist. Ecch, IV, xviii, 8), as well as 
from his dialogue with the Jew, Tryphon (c. 81), held 
in Ephesus, the residence of the apostle, we know 
that he admitted the authenticity of the Apocalypse. 
Another witness of about the same time is Papias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, a place not far from Ephesus. 
If he himself had not been a hearer of St. John, he 
certainly was personally acquainted with several of 
his disciples (Eusebius, Flist. EccL, III, 39). His 
evidence, however, is but indirect. Andreas, Bishop 
of Caesarea, in the prologue to his commentary 
on the Apocalypse, informs us that Papias admitted 
its inspired character. From the Apocalypse un- 
doubtedly Papias derived his ideas of the mil- 
lenium, on which account Eusebius decries his 
authority, declaring him to have been a man of limi- 
ted understanding. The apostolic writings which are 
extant furnish no evidence for the authenticity of 
the book. 

Arguments against its Authenticity. — The 


andrine Bishop, Dionysius, drew up in his time a list 
of differences to which modern authors have had 
little to add. He begins by observing that whereas 
the Gospel is anonymous, the writer of the^ Apoca- 
lypse prefixes his name, John. He next points out 
how the characteristic terminology of the Fourth 
Gospel, so essential to the Joannine doctrine, is ab- 
sent in the Apocalypse. The terms, ^riife”, ‘Tight", 
“grace", “truth", do not occur in the latter. Nor 
did the crudeness of diction on the part of the Apoca- 
lypse escape him. The Greek of the Gospel he pro- 
nounces correct as to grammar, and he even gives 
its author credit for a certain elegance of style. But 
the language of the Apocalypse appeared to him bar- 
barous and disfigured by solecisms. He, therefore, 
inclines to ascribe the works to different authors 
(Hist. EccL, VII, 25). The upholders of a common 
authorship reply that these differences may be ac- 
counted for by bearing in mind the peculiar nature 
and aim of each work. The Apocalypse contains 
visions and revelations. In conformity with other 
books of the same kind, e. g. the Book of Daniel, 
the Seer prefixed his name to his work. The Gospel 
on the other hand is written in the form of an his- 


Alogi, about a. d. 200, a sect so called because 
of their rejection of the logos-doctrino, denied the 
authenticity of the Apocalypse, assigning it to Cerin- 
thus (Epipnanius, IT, ff, 33; cf. Iron., Adv. Haer., 
Ill, 11, 9). Cains, a presbyter in Rome, of about 
the same time, holds a similar opinion. Eusebius 
quotes his words taken from his Disputation: “But 
Ocrinthus by moans of revelations which ho pretended 
wore written by a great Apostle falsely pretended to 
wonderful things, asserting that after the resurrection 
there would be an earthlv Kingdom " (Hist. EccL, III, 
28). The most formidable antagonist of the author- 
ity of the Apocalypse is Dionysius, Bishop of Alex- 
andria, disciple of Origen. He is not opposed to the 
supposition that Corinthus is the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse. “For ", he says, “this is the doctrine of Ce- 
rinthus, that there will be an earthly reign of Christ, 
and as he was a lover of the body he dreamed that 
he would revel in the gratification of the sensual ap- 

S et-ite", He himself did not adopt the view that 
erinthus was the writer. lie regarded the Apoca- 
lypse as the work of an inspired man but not of an 
Apostle (Eusebius, Hist. EccL, VII, 25). During 
the fourth and fifth centuries the tendency to exclude 
the Apocalypse from the list of sacrod books con- 
tinued to increase in the Syro-Palestinian churches, 
Eusebius expresses no dofmito opinion. He contents 
himself with the statement: “The Apocalypse is by 
some accepted among the canonical books but by 
others rejected" (Hist. EccL, III, 25). St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem does not name it amon§ the canonical 
books (Catech. IV, 33-36); nor does it occur on the 
list of the Synod of Ijaodicea, or on that of Gregory 
of Nazianzus- Perhaps the most telling ar^ment 
against the apostolic authorship of the book is its 
omission from the Peshito, the Syrian Vulgate. But 
although the authorities giving evidence against the 
authenticity of the Apocalypse deserve full consid- 
eration they cannot annul or impair the older and 
unanimous testimony of the churches. The opinion 
of its opponents, moreover, was not free from bias. 
From the manner in which Dionysius argued the 
question, it is evident that he thought the book dan- 
gerous as occasioning crude and sensual notions con- 
cerning the resurrection. In the West the Church 
persevered in its tradition of apostolic authorship. 
Bt. Jerome alone seemed to have been influenced by 
the doubts of the East. 

The Apocalypse compared with the Fourth 


torical record. In the Bible, works of that kind do 
not bear the signature of their authors. So also as 
regards the absence of Joannine terminology in the 
Apocalypse. The object of the Gospel is to prove 
that Jesus is the life and the light of the worm, the 
fullness of truth and grace. But in the Apocalypse 
Jesus is the conqueror of Satan and his kingdom. 
The defects of grammar in the Apocalypse are con- 
ceded. Some of them are quite obvious. Let the 
reader but notice the habit of the author to add an 
apposition in the nominative to a word in an oblique 
case; e. g. iii, 12; xiv, 12; xx, 2. It further contains 
some Hebrew idioms: o. g. equivalent to 

K^n, ‘‘the one that is to come", instead of 
L 8. But it should be borne in mind that when the 
Apostle first came to Ephesus he was, probably, 
wholly ignorant of the Greek tongue. The compara- 
tive purity and smoothness of diction in the Gospel 
may be adequately accounted for by the plausible 
conjecture that its literary composition was not the 
woric of St. John but of one of his pupils. The de- 
fenders of the identity of authorship further appeal 
to the striking fact that in both works Jesus is called 
the Lamb and the Word. The idea of the lamb mak- 
ing atonement for sin by its blood is taken from 
Isaias, liii. Throughout the Apocalypse the por- 
traiture of Jesus is that of the lamb. Through the 
shedding of its blood it has opened the book with 
seven seals and has triumphed over Satan. In the 
Gospel Jesus is pointed out by the Baptist as the 
“ Lamb of God . . . him who taketh away the sin of 
the world" (John, i, 29). Some of the circumstances 
of His death resemble the rite observed in the eating 
of the fjaschal lamb, the symbol of redemption. His 
crucifixion takes place on the selfsame day on which 
the Passover was eaten (John, xviii, 28). Whilst 
hanging on the cross, His executioners did not break 
the hones in His booiy, that the prophecy might be 
fulfilled: “no bone in it shall be broken" (John, xix, 
36). The name Logos, “Word", is quite peculiar to 
the i^mocalypse, Gospel, and first Epistle of St. John. 
The first sentence of the Gospel is, “In the b^in- 


Th© first sentence of the Gospel is, “In the b^in- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God". The first epistle of St. 
John begins, “That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard ... of the word of life". So 
also in the Apocalypse, “And his name is called the 
Word of God" (xix, 1^. 

Time and Place. — The Seer himself testifies that 


Gospel. — The relation between the Apocalypse and the visions he is about to narrate were seen by him 
the Fourth Gospel has been discussed by authors, whilst in Patmos. “I John . . . was in the island 
both ancient and modern. Some affirm and others which is called Patmos, for the word of God and for 
deny their mutual resemblance. The learned Alex- the testimony of Jesus" (i, 9). Patmos is one of the 
I. — 38 
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group of small islands close to the coast of Asia 
Minor, about twelve geographical miles from Ephe- 
sus. Tradition j as Eusebius tells us, has handed 
down that ‘John was banished to Patmos in the reign 
of Domitian for the sake of his testimony of God's 
word (Hist. EccL, III, 18). He obviously refers to 
the passage *'for the word of God and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus" (i, 9). It is true that the more 
probable meaning of this phrase is, ^Gn order to hear 
the word of God", etc., and not ‘'banished because 
of the word of God", etc., (cf. i, 2). But it was quite 
natural that the Seer should have regarded his ban- 
ishment to Patmos as prearranged by Divine Provi- 
dence that in the solitude of the island he m^ht hear 
God's word. The tradition recorded by Eusebius 
finds confirmation in the words of the Seer describing 
himself as "a brother and partaker in tribulation" 
(i, 9). Irenaeus places the Seer's exile in Patmos at 
the end of Domitian's reign. "Paene sub nostro 
saeculo ad finem Domitiani imperii" (Adv. Hser., V. 
4). The Emperor Domitian reigned A. n. 81-96. In 
all matters of Joannine tradition Irenaeus deserves 
exceptional credit. His lifetime bordered upon the 
Apostolic age and his master, St. Polycarp, had been 
among the disciples of St. John. Eusebius, chroni- 
cling the statement of Irenseus without any mis- 
givings, adds as the year of the Seer's exile the four- 
teenth of Domitian's reign.. St. Jerome also, without 
reserve or hesitation, follows the same tradition. 
"Quarto decimo anno, secundam post Neronem per- 
secutionem movente Domitiano, in Patmos insulam 
relegatus, scripsit Apocalypsim" (Ex libro de Script. 
Eccl). Against the united testimony of these three 
witnesses of tradition the statement of Epmhanius, 
placing the Seer's banishment in the reign of Claudius, 
A. D. 41-54, appears exceedingly improbable (Haer., 
li, 12, 33). 

Contents. — (1) The Seven Churches. Chap, i, 1- 
3. Title and description of the book. The reve- 
lation made by Jesus the Messias to John.— (i, 4-9). 
Salutation prefatory to the seven Epistles, wishing 
the churches the grace and the peace of God and 
Jesus. — (i, 9-20). The vision of Jesus as the Son of 
man. The portrait is taken from Dan., x, and He- 
noch, xlvi. Cf. the phrases, "one like the son of man" 
(Ap. , i, 13; Dan. , x, 16, and vii , 13) ; " girded with gold " 
(Ap., i, 13; Dan., x, 5); "Eyes like flames of fire" 
(Ap., i, 14; Dan., x, 6); "a voice like that of a mul- 
titude" (Ap., i, 15; Dan., x, 6); "I fell down like one 
senseless" (Ap., i, 17; Dan., x, 9); "and he touched 
me" (Ap., i, 17; Dan., x, 18); "hair white like wool" 
(Ap., i, 14; Dan., vii, 9; Hen., xlvi, 1).— Chap, ii, 
1-iii, 22. The Epistles, to the seven Churches. The 
Churches are Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thya- 
tira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea. The Epis- 
tles are short exhortations to the Christians to remain 
steadfast in their faith, to beware of false apostles, 
and to abstain from fornication and from meat offered 
to idols. 

(2) The Book with the Seven Seals. Chapa, iv 
and V. The vision of God enthroned upon the Cher- 
ubim. The throne is surrounded by twenty-four 
elders. In the right hand of God is a scroll sealed 
with seven seals. In the midst of the Cherubim and 
the elders the Seer beholds a lamb, " agnus tamquam 
occisus", having on its throat the scar of the gash 
by which it was slain. The Seer weeps beoause no 
one either in heaven or on earth can break the seals. 
He is comforted on hearing that the lamb was worthy 
to do so, because of the redemption it had wrought 
by its blood. The portrait of the throne is taken 
from Ezechiel, i. Compare in both accounts the de- 
scription of the four beasts. They resemble a lion, 
an ox, a man, and an eagle. Their bodies are full 
of eyes (cf. Ap., iv, 8; and Ez., x, 12). The twenty- 
four elders were probably suggested by the twenty- 
four courses of priests ministering in the Temple. 


The lamb slain for the sins of mankind is from 
Isaias, liii. 

Chaps, vi and vii. The seven seals and the num- 
bering of the Saints. At the opening of four seals, 
four horses appear. Their colour is white, black,' 
red, and sallow, or green = piebald)! 

They signify conquest, slaughter, dearth and death. 
The vision is taken from Zach., vi, 1-8. At the 
opening of the fifth seal the Seer beholds the martyrs 
that were slain and hears their prayers for the final 
triumph. At the opening of the sixth seal the pre- 
destined to glory are numbered and marked. The 
Seer beholds them divided into two classes. First 
144,000 Jews, 12,000 of every tribe. Then a num- 
berless multitude chosen from all nations and tongues. 
Chaps, viii and ix. After the interval of about half 
an hour, the seventh seal is broken; seven angels 
issue forth, each one holding a trumpet. The sound- 
ing of the first four trumpets causes a partial de- 
struction of the elements of nature. One-third of 
the earth is burned, as also one- third of the trees 
and all the grass. One-third of the sea becomes 
blood (cf. Ex., vii, 17). One-third of the rivers is 
turned into water of wormwood. One-third of the 
sun, moon, and stars is obscured, causing one-third 
of the day to be dark (cf. Ex., x, 21). At the sound- 
ing of the fifth trumpet locusts ascend from the 
abyss. Their work is to torment ixm\ for five months. 
They are specially charged not to touch the grass. 
Their shape is that of horses (Joel, ii, 4); their teeth 
like those of lions (Joel, i, 6); their hair like the hair 
of women. They have the tails of scorpions where- 
with to chastise man. The command over them is 
held by the Angel of the Abyss, named Abaddon, 
the destroyer. At the sound of the sixth trumpet 
the four angels chained at the Euphrates are lot loose. 
They lead forth an army of horstmum. By the fire 
which the horses spit out and by their tails which 
are like serpents, one-third of mankind is killed. 
After the sixth trumpet there are two digressions. 
(1) The angel standing on the land and the sea. He 
swears that at the sound of the seventh trumpet the 
mystery will be completed. He hands to the Seor 
a little book. ^ Whan eaten hy him it is found sweet 
to taste, but hitter when once devoured. Taken from 
Ezech,, ii, 8: iii, 3. (2) I'ho (‘ontamination of the 

court of the Temple by the heathens. It lasts three 
and a half years. Taken from Dan., vii, 25; ix, 27; 

xii, 7-11. During that time two witnesses are sent 
to preach in Jerusalem. They are the two olivtv-troes 
foretold by Zach., iv, 3, 11. At the end of their mis- 
sion they are slain by the beast. They are raised to 
life after three and a half days (» years), Tlie sev- 
enth trumpet is now sounded, the nations are judged 
and the Kingdom of Christ is established. 

(3) The Divins I>mim. First Act. Chaps, xii, 

xiii, xiv. The lamb, the woman, and her seed; and 
opposed to them, the dragon, the Iwast from the soa, 
and the beast from the land. The main idea is taken 
from Gen., iii, 15. "I will put enmities between 
thee (the serpent) and the woman, and thy seed 
and her seed". The woman i« arrayed In heavenly 
splendour; a crown of twelve stars on her head, 
and the sun and the moon under her feet (of. Gen., 
xxxvii, 9, 10). She is in travail, Her first-born is 
destined to rule all the nation (Fs., ii, 8, 9). She 
herself, and her other seed, are persecuted for three 
and a half years by the great dragon who tries to 
kill them. The great dragon is Batau (Gen., iii, 1). 
He is cast out of heaven. With his tail he draws 
after him one- third of the stars. Taken from Dan., 
viii, 10. The fallen stars are the fallen angels. The 
boast from the sea is in great paxt taken from Dan- 
iel's description of the four beasto. It arises from 
the sea (Dan., vii, 3); has seven heads marked all 
over with blasphemies. It had also ten horns, like 
the fourth beast of Daniel (vii, 7); it resembled a 
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leopard, the third beast of Daniel (vii, 6) ; it had feet 
like a bear, the second beast of Daniel (vii, 5); and 
teeth like a lion, the first beast of Daniel (vii, 4) . The 
great dragon gives full power unto the beast, where- 
upon all the world worship it (viz. those whose names 
are not contained in the book of the lamb). The 
followers of the beast have its mark on their head 
and hand. The beast from the land has two horns 
like a ram. Its power lies in its art of deceiving by- 
means of tokens and miracles. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the book it is called the false prophet. 
Its office is to assist the beast from the sea, and to 
induce men to adore its image. The first act of the 
drama concludes with a promise of victory over the 
beast by the lamb of God. 

Second Act. Chaps, xv, xvi. The seven vials. 
They are the seven plagues preceding the destruc- 
tion of the great city, Babylon, They were for the 
greater part suggested by the Egyptian plagues. 
The first vial is poured out on the earth. Men and 
beasts are smitten with ulcers (Ex., ix, 9, 10). The 
second and third vial upon the seas and rivers. They 
become blood (Ex., vii, 17-21). The fourth vial upon 
the sun. It burns men to death. The fifth vial 
upon the throne of the beast. It causes great dark- 
ness (Ex., X, 11-29). The sixth vial upon the Eu- 
phrates. Its waters are dried up and form a passage 
for the kings of the East (Ex., xiv). The seventh 
upon the air. Storm and earthquake destroy Baby- 
lon. 

Third Act. Chaps, xvii, xviii. The great harlot. 
She is seated upon the scarlet beast with the seven 
heads and ten horns. She is robed in scarlet and 
decked with gold. On her head is written: Mystery, 
Babylon the great. The kings of the earth commit 
fornication with her. But the day of her visitation 
has come. She is made a desolate place, the habitar 
tion of unclean animals (Is., xiii, 21, 22). Her fall 
is lamented by the rulers and merchants of the earth. 

Fourth Act. Chaps, xix, xx. — The victory over 
the beast and the great dragon. A knight appears 
mounted on a white horse. Ilis name is “ The word 
of God He defeats the beast and the false prophet. 
They are cast alive in the pool of fire. Their defeat 
is followed by the first resurrection and the reign of 
Christ for a thousand years. The martyrs rise to 
life and partake with Christ in glory and happiness. 
During these thousand years the great dragon is held 
in chains. At their completion he is once more set 
at large to torment the earth. He deceives the nar 
tions Gog and Magog. These two names are taken 
from Ezech., chaps, xxviii, xxxix, where, however, 
Gog is the king of Magog. At last he also is cast 
for all eternity in the pool of fire. Hereupon the 
general judgment and the resurrection take place. 

Fifth Act. Chaps, xxi, xxii. The new Jerusalem 
(cf. Ez., xl-xlviii). God dwells in the midst of His 
saints who enjoy complete happiness. The new Je- 
rusalem is the spouse of the lamb. The names of the 
Twelve Tribes and the Twelve Apostles are written 
on its gates. God and the lamb are the sanctuary 
in this new ci^. 

Epilogue. Verses 18-21. The prophecy of the 
book is soon to be fulfilled. The Seer warns the 
reader not to add anything to it or take away from 
it under pain of forfeiting his share in the heavenly 
city. 

PuRPOSB OF THF BooK. — From this cursory pe- 
rusal of the book, it is evident that the Seer was in- 
fluenced by the prophecies of Daniel more than by any 
other book. Daniel was written with the object of 
comforting the Jews under the cruel persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. The Seer in the Apocalypse 
had a similar purpose. The Christians were fiercely 
persecuted in the reign of Domitian. The danger 
of apostacy was great. False prophets went about, 
tiying to seduce the pebple to conform to the hea- 


then practices and to take part in the Csssar-worship. 
The Seer urges his Christians to remain true to their 
faith and to bear their troubles with fortitude. He 
encourages them with the promise of an ample and 
speedy reward. He assures them that Christ's tri- 
umphant coming is at hand. Both in the beginning 
and at the end of his book the Seer is most emphatic 
in telling his people that the hour of victory is nigh. 
He begins, saying: “ Blessed is he that . . . keepeth 
those things which are written in it ; for the time is at 
hand " (i, 3). He closes his visions with the pathetic 
words: '‘He that giveth testimony of these things 
saith. Surely I come quickly: Amen. Come, Lord 
Jesus With the coming of Christ the woes of the 
Christians will be avenged. Their oppressors will be 
given up to the judgment and the everlasting tor- 
ments. The martyrs that have fallen will be raised 
to life, that they may share the pleasures of Christ's’ 
kingdom, the millennium. Yet this is but a prelude 
to the everlasting beatitude which follows after the 
general resurrection. It is an article of faith that 
Christ will return at the end of time to judge the 
living and the dead. But the time of His second 
advent is unknown. "But of that day and hour 
no one knoweth, no, not the angels of heaven, but 
the Father alone" (Matt., xxiv, 36). It would ap- 
pear, and is so held by many, that the Christians of 
the Apostolic age expected that Christ would return, 
during their own lifetime or generation. This seems 
to be the more obvious meaning of several passages 
both in the Epistles and Gosp^s (cf. John, xxi, 21-i 
23; Thess., iv, 13-18). The Christians of Asia Minor, 
and the Seer with them, appear to have shared this, 
fallacious expectation. Their mistaken hope, how- 
ever, did not affect the soundness of their oelief ip 
the essential part of the dogma. Their views of a 
millennial period of corporal happiness were equally 
erroneous. The Church has wholly cast aside the 
doctrine of a millenium previous to the resurrection. 
St. Augustine has perhaps more than any one else 
helped to free the Church from all crude fancies as‘ 
regards its pleasures. He explained the millennium 
allegorically and applied it to the Church of Christ 
on earth. With the foundation of the Church the 
millennium began. The first resurrection is the ^ir-i 
itual resurrection of the soul from sin (De Civ, Deiy 
Lib. XX). Thus the number 1,000 is to be taken 
indefinitely. 

Structure of the Book and its Literary Com- 
position. — The subject-matter of the Apocalypse re- 
quired a threefold division. The first part comprises 
the seven exhort atory letters. The leading iciea in 
the second part is the wisdom of Christ. It is synv 
bolized by the book with seven seals. In it are writ- 
ten the eternal decrees of God touching the end of 
the world, and the final victory of good over evil. 
No one except Jesus, the lamb slain for the sins of 
the world, is worthy to break the seals and read its 
contents. The third part describes the power of 
Christ over Satan and his kingdom.^ The lamb dcn 
feats the dragon and the beast. This idea is devel-* 
oped in a drama of five acts. In five successive 
scenes we see before us the struggle, the fall of Baby-i 
Ion the harlot, the victory, and nnal beatitude. The 
third part is not only the most important, but also 
the most successful from a literary point of view» 
The drama of the lamb contains several beautiful 
thoughts of lasting value. The lamb, symbolizing 
gentleness and pnnty, conquers the beast, the per- 
sonification of lust and cruelty. The harlot signifies 
idolatry. The fornication which the rulers and the 
nations of the earth commit with her signifies the 
worship they pay to the images of Caesar and the 
tokens of his power. The second part is inferior in 
literary beauty. It containe much that is taken from 
the Old Testament, and it is full of extravagant 
imagery. The Seer shows a fanciful ti^ste for all, 
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that is -weird and grotesque. He delights in por- 
traying locusts -with hair like that of 'women and 
horses -with tails like serpents. There are occasional 
passages revealing a sense of literary beauty. God re- 
moves the curtain of the firmament as a scribe rolls 
up his scrolls. The stars fall from the heavens like 
figs from the fig-tree shaken by the storm (vi, 12-14). 
On the whole, however, the Seer shows more love 
for Oriental splendour than the appreciation of true 
beauty. 

Interpretation. — It would bo alike wearisome 
and useless to enumerate even the more prominent 
applications made of the Apocalypse. Kacial hatred 
and religious rancour have at all times found in its 
vision much suitable and gratifying matter. Such 
persons as Mahomet, the Pope, Napoleon, etc., have 
in turn been identified with the beast and the harlot. 
To the reformers’^ particularly the Apocalpyse 
was an inexhaustible quarry where to dig for in- 
vectives that they might hurl them against the 
Homan hierarchy. The seven hills of Home, the 
scarlet robes of the cardinals, and the unfortunate 
abuses of the papal court made the application easy 
and tempting. Owing to the patient and strenuous 
research of scholars, the interpretation of the Apoca- 
lypse has been transferred to a field free from the 
odium theologicum. By them the meaning of the 
Seer is determined by the rules of common exegesis. 
Apart from the resurrection, the millennium, and the 
plagues preceding the final consummation, they see 
in his visions references to the leading events of 
his time. Their method of interpretation may be 
called historic as compared with the theological and 
political application of former ages. The key to the 
mysteries oi the book they find in chap, xvii, 8-14. 
For thus says the Seer; ‘'Let here the mind that hath 
un^rstanding give heed^'. 

Tfie beast from the sea that had received plenitude 
of power from the dragon, or Satan, is the Roman 
Empire, or rather, Casar, its supreme representative. 
The token of the beast with which its servants are 
marked is the image of the emperor on the coins^ of 
the realm. This seems to be the obvious meaning 
of the passage^ that all business transactions, all 
buying and sShng were impossible to them that had 
not the mark of the beast (Ap., xiii, 17). Against 
this interpretation it is objected that the Jews at the 
time of Oirist had no scruple in handling money on 
which the image of Caesar was stamped (Matt,, xxii, 
15-22). But it should be borne in mind that the 
horror of the Jews for the imperial images was 
principally due to the policy of Caligula. He con- 
fiscate several of their synagogues, changing them 
into heathen temples by placing his statue in them. 
He even sought to erect an image of himself in the 
Temple of Jerusalem (Jos., Ant., XVIII, viii, 2). The 
seven heads of the beast are seven emperors. Five 
of them the Seer says are fallen. They are Augustus, 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. The year 
of Nero’s death is A. n. 68. The Seer goes on to say, 
“One is namely Vespasian; a. d. 70-79. He is 
the sixth emperor. The seventh, we are told by the 
Seer, “is not yet come. But when he comes his 
reign will be short Titus is meant, who reigned 
but two years (79-81). The eighth emperor is 
Domitian (81-96). Of him the Seer has something 
very peculiar to say. He is identified with the beast. 
He is described as the one that “was, and is not, and 
shall come up out of the bottomless pit" (xvii, 8). 
In verse 11 it is added: “And the beast which was 
and is not: the same also is the eighth, and is of the 
seven, and goeth into destruction All this sounds 
like oracular language. But the clue to its solution 
is furnished by a popular belief largely spread at 
the time. The death of Nero had been witnessed 
by few. Chiefly in the East a notion had taken 
hold of the mind of the people that Nero was still 


alive. Gentiles, Jews, and Christians were under 
the illusion that he was hiding himself, and as was 
commonly thought, he had gone over to the Parthians, 
the most troublesome foes of the empire. From 
there they expected him to return at the head of a 
mighty army to avenge himself on his enemies. 
The existence of this fanciful belief is a well-attested 
historic fact. Tacitus speaks of it: “Achaia atquo 
Asia falso exterritm velut Nero advcntaret, vario 
super ejus exitu rumoro coque pliiribus vivere oum 
fingentibus credentibusque” (Hist., II, 8). Wo 
also Dio Chrysostomus: Kal pvv (about a. n. 100) 
eTL Trdpres iTidv/nodcn ol 5^ TrXecaroc Kal ohvrai 

(Orat., 21, 10; cf. Suet., “ Vit. Cius.” s. v. Nero, 57, 
and the Sibylline Oracles, V, 28-33). Thus tho con- 
temporaries of the Seer believed Nero to be alive 
and expected his return. The Seer either shared 
their belief or utilized it for liis own purpose. Nero 
had made a name for himself by his cruelty and 
licentiousness. The Christians in particular had 
reason to dread him. Under him tho first persecu- 
tion took place. The second occurred under Domi- 
tian. But unlike the previous one, it was not c-on- 
fined to Italy, but spread throughout the provinces. 
Many Christians were put to death, many wore 
banished (Eusebius, Hist. Fled., Ill, 17-19). In 
this way the Seer was led to regard Domitian as a 
second Nero, “Nero redivivus Hence he de- 
scribed him as “tho one that was, that is not, and 
that is to return". Hence also he counts him as tho 
eighth and at tho same time makes him one of tho 
preceding seven; viz. tho fifth, Nero. The identifi- 
cation or tho two omporors suggc^st.od itself all tho 
more readily since oven pagan authors called Domi- 
tian a second Nero {eabm Nero, Juvenal, IV, 38). 
The popular belief concerning Nero's death and 
return seems to be referred t,o also in the passage 
(xiii, 3): “And I saw one of its heads as it wore 
slain to death: and its deat.lFs wound was lioalod". 
The ten horns are commonly explained rm the 
vassal rulers under the supremacy of Koine. They 
are described as kings (pa<nUts)f here t.o bo taken 
in a wider sense, that they are not real kings, but 
received power to rule with the boast. Their power, 
moreover, is but for “one hour ”, signifying its short 
duration and instability (xvii, 17). The Seer has 
marked the boast with tho number (106. His pur- 
pose was that by this number people may know it. 
“He that has unaorstandini^, let him count the num- 
ber of the beast. For it m the number of a man: 
and his number is six hundri^d and sixty-six A 
human number, i. e. intelligible by the eonimon 
rules of investigation. We^ nave hero an instance 
of Jewish gematria. Its object is to conceal a name 
by substituting for it a cipher of equal numerical 
value to the letters composing it. For a long time 
interpreters tried to decipher tho numlier 666 by 
means of the Greek alpnaliet, e. Iren., “Adv, 
Hflsr.", V, 33. Their efiort® have yielded no satis- 
factoi^ result. Better success has been obtained 
by using the Hebrew alphabet. Many scholars have 
come to tho conclusion that Nero is meant. For 
when the name “Nero Camr" is 8);)elle<i with He- 
brew letters (IDp H yields the cipher 666. 
j«50, q«200, •i«6, p-100, D-60, 1«200; 

total 666. 

The second beast, that from the land, the pseudo- 
prophet, whoso office wan to assist tho iKiaat from the 
sea, probably signifies tho work of seduction carried 
on by apostate Ohriatians, I'hey andoavoured to 
make their fellow Christians adopt the heathen prac- 
tices and submit themaelves to thti cultus of the 
CcDsar. They are not unlikely the Nieoltutans of the 
seven Epistles, For they are there compared to 
Balaam and Jezabel seducing th© Israelitoi to idolatry 
and fornication. The woman in travail is a personi- 
fication of the sjmagogu© or the church. Her first- 
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born is Christ, her other seed is the community of the 
faithful. — In this interpretation, of which we have 
given a summary, there are two difficulties: (I) In 
the enumeration of the emperors three are passed 
over, viz. Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. But this 
omission may be explained by the shortness of their 
reigns. Each one of the three reigned but a few 
months. — (II) Tradition assigns the Apocalypse to 
the reign of Domitian. But according to the com- 
putation given above, the Seer himself assigns his 
work to the reign of Vespasian. For if this com- 

E utation be correct, Vespasian is the emperor whom 
e designates as “the one that is”. To this objec- 
tion, however, it may be answered that it was the 
custom of apocalyptic writers, e. g., of Daniel, Enoch, 
and the Sibylline books, to cast their visions into the 
form of prophecies and give them the appearance of 
being the work of an earlier date. No literary fraud 
was thereby intended. It was merely a peculiar 
style of writing adopted as suiting their subject. 
The Seer of the Apocalypse follows this practice. 
Though actually banished to Patmos in the reign of 
Domitian, after the destruction of Jerusalem, he 
wrote as if he had been there and had seen his visions 
in the reign of Vespasian when the temple perhaps 
yet existed. Cf. II, 1, 2. 

We cannot conclude without mentioning the 
theory advanced by the German scholar Vischer. 
He holds the Apocalypse to have been originally a 
purely Jewish composition, and to have been changed 
into a Christian work by the insertion of those sec- 
tions that deal with Christian subjects. From a 
doctrinal point of view, we think, it cannot be ob- 
jected to. There arc other instances where inspired 
writers have availed themselves of non-canonical 
literature. Intrinsically considered it is not im- 
probable. The Apocalypse abounds in passages 
which bear no specific Christian character but, on 
the contrary, show a decidedly Jewish complexion. 
Yet on the whole the theory is but a conjecture. 
(See also Apoorypha.) 

SiMCOT^ The Revelation of iSt John (Cambridge, 1893); 
CaIjMeb, Commentaire (Paria, Hemebia, U Primo Sangue 

Cristiano (Romo, 1901); noijT'4MANN, Hand Commentar 
(Leipzig, 1893); Mommhmn, Provinces of the Roman Empire 
(London, 1880); Salmon, Introduction to the New Testament, 
(London, 1807); Coblut in Vio., Diet de la Bible, 

C. VAN x>m Biesen. 

Apocatastasia (Or., d7ro/car(£<rTa(rts; Lat., restitutio 
in pristinum statumj restoration to the original con- 
dition), a name given in the history 6f theology to 
the doctrine which teaches that a time will come 
when all free creatures shall share in the grace of 
salvation; in a special way, the devils and lost souls. 

This doctrine was explicitly taught by St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, and in more than one passage. It first occurs 
in his “De animA et resurrectione'^ (P. G., XL VI, 
cols. 100, 101), where, in speaking of the punishment 
by fire assigned to souls after death, he compares it 
to the process whereby gold is refined in a furnace, 
through being separated from the dross with which 
it is Cloyed. The punishment by fire is not, there- 
fore, an end in itself, but is ameliorative; the very 
reason of its infliction is to separate the good from 
the evil in the soul. The process, moreover, is a 
painful one; the sharpness and duration of the pain 
are in proportion to the evil of which each soul is 
guilty; the flame lasts so long as there is any evil 
left to destroy. A time, then, will come, when all 
evil shall cease to be since it has no existence of its 
own apart from the free will, in which it inheres; 
when every free will shall be turned to God, shall be 
in God, and evil shall no more have wherein to exist- 
Thus, St. Gregory of l^ssa continues, shall the 
word of St. Paul be fulfilled: Deus mi omnia in 
omnibus (I Cor., xv, 28), which means that evil 
shall, ultimately, have an end, since, if God be all in 
all, there is no longer any place for ew (cols. 104, 105; 


cf. col. 152). St. Gregory recurs to the same thought 
of the final annihilation of evil, in his “Oratio cate- 
chetica”, ch. xxvi; the same comparison of fire 
which purges gold of its impurities is to be found 
there; so also shall the power of God purge nature 
of that which is preternatural, namely, of evil. 
Such purification will be painful, as is a surgical 
operation, but the restoration will ultimately be 
complete. And, when this restoration shall have 
been accomplished {j) ds rb dpx^'i^v dvoKardar acts 
rujv vvv iv Kadg. Kei/Mhwv), all creation shall give 
thanks to God, both the souls which have had no 
need of purification, and those that shall have needed 
it. Not only man, however, shall be set free from 
evil, but the devil, also, by whom evil entered into 
the world (rbv re dvOpooirop rijs Kadas iXevBepQv, 
Kal aMp rbp rijs Kadas evper^v Idjfxevo^. P. G., 
XLV, col. 69.) The same teaching is to be found in 
the “De mortuis” (ibid., col. 536). Bardenhewer 
justly observes (“ Patrologie ” , Freiburg, 1901, p. 
266) that St. Gregory says elsewhere no less con- 
cerning the eternity of the fire, and of the punishment 
of the lost, but that the Saint himself understood 
this eternity as a period of very long duration, yet 
one which has a limit. Compare with this “Contra 
tlsurarios” (XL VI, col. 436), where the suffering of 
the lost is spoken of as eternal, alotpla, and “Orat. 
Catechet.”, XXVI (XLV, col. 69), where evil is 
annihilated after a long period of time, jaaKpais wepib- 
5ols. These verbal contradictions explain why the 
defenders of orthodoxy should have thought that 
St. Gregory of Nyssa’s writings had been tampered 
with by heretics. St. Germanus of Constantinople, 
writing in the eighth century, went so far as to say 
that those who held that the devils and lost souls 
would one day be set free had dared “to instil into 
the pure and most healthful spring of his [Gregory's] 
writings the black and dangerous poison of the error 
of Origen, and to cunningly attribute this foolish 
heresy to a man famous alike for his virtue and his 
learning” (quoted by Photius, Bibl. Cod., 223; 
P. G., Cin, col. 1105). Tillemont, “Mtooires 
pour riiistoire eccl^siastique ” (Paris, 1703), IX, p. 
602, inclines to the opinion that St. Germanus had 
good grounds for what he said. We must, however, 
admit, with Bardenhewer (loc. cit.) that the explana- 
tion given by St. Germanus of Constantinople cannot 
hold. This was, also, the opinion of Petavius, 
“Theolog. dogmat.” (Antwerp, 1700), III, “De 
Angelis , 109-111. 

The doctrine of the dTOKardcrrouris is not, indeed, 

S eculiar to St. Gregory of Nyssa, but is taken from 
►rigen, who seems at times reluctant to decide 
concerning the question of the eternity of punish- 
ment. Tixeront ^ has well said that in his “ De 
principiis” (I, vi, 3) Origen does not venture to 
assert that all the evil angels shall sooner or later 
return to God (P. G., XL col. 168, 169); while in his 
“ Comment, in Rom. ”, VIII, 9 (P. XIV, col. 1185), 
he states that Lucifer, unlike the Jews, will not be 
converted, even at the end of time. Elsewhere, on 
the other hand, and as a rule, Origen teaches the 
diro/cardtrrao'cs, the final restoration of all intelligent 
creatures to friendship with God. Tixeront writes 
thus concerning the matter: “Not all shall enjoy the 
same happiness, for in the Father's house there are 
many mansions, but all shall attain to it. If Scrip- 
ture sometimes seems to speak of the punishment of 
the wicked as eternal, this is in order to terrify sinners, 
to lead them back into the right way, and it is always 
possible, with attention, to discover the true meaning 
of these texts. It must, however, always be accepted 
as a principle that Goa does not chasten except to 
amend, and that the sole end of His greatest anger 
is the amelioration of the guilty. As the doctor uses 
fire and steel in certain deep-seated diseases, so God 
does but use the fire of hell to heal the impenitent 
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sinner. All souls, all intelligent beings that have 
gone astray, shall, therefore, be restored sooner or 
later to God’s friendship. The evolution will be 
long, incalculably long in some cases, but a time will 
come when God shall be all in all. Death, the 
last enemy, shall be destroyed, the body shall be 
made spiritual, the world of matter shall be trans- 
formed, and there shall be, in the^ universe, only 
peace and unity” [Tixeront, Histoire des dogmes, 
(Paris, 1905), I, 304, 305]. The palmary text of 
Origen should be referred to “De principiis”, III, 
6, 6; (P. G., XI, col. 338-340). For Origen's teach- 
ing and the passages wherein it is expressed consult 
Huet, “Origeniana”, II, qu. 11, n, 16 (republished 
in P. G., XVII, col. 1023-26) and Petavius, 
“Theol. dogmat., De Angelis”, 107-109; also Har- 
nack Dogmengeschichte ” (Freiburg, 1894), I, 
645, 646], who connects the teaching of Origen on 
this point with that of Clement of Alexandria. 
Tixeront also writes very aptly concerning this 
matter: Clement allows that sinful souls shall be 
.sanctified after death by a spiritual fire, and that 
the wicked shall, likewise, be punished by fire. 
Will their chastisement be eternal? It would not 
seem so. In the Stromata, VII, 2 (P. G., IX, col. 416), 
the punishment of which Clement speaks, and which 
succeeds the final judgment, constrains the wicked 
to repent. In chapter xvi (col. 541) the author lays 
down the principle that God does not punish, but 
corrects; that is to say that all chastisement on His 
part is remedial. If Origen be supposed to have 
started from this principle in order to arrive at the 
dTroKardffrao-Ls — and Gregory of Nyssa as well — 
“it is extremely probable that Clement of Alexan- 
dria understood it in the same sense” (Histoire 
des dogmes, I, 277). Origen, however, does not 
seem to have regarded the doctrine of the droKardo"- 
rao-is as one meant to be preached to all, it being 
enough for the generality of the faithful to know 
that sinners will be punished. (Contra Celsum, VI, 
26 in P. G., XI, col. 1332.) 

The doctrine, then, was first taught by Origen, and 
by Clement of Alexandria, and was an influence in 
their Christianity due to Platonism, as Petavius has 
plainly shown (Theol. dogmat. De Angelis, 106), 
following St. Au^stine ^^De civitate Dei”, XXI, 13. 
Compare Janet, “La philosophie de Platon” (Paris, 
1869), I, 603. It is evident, moreover, that the 
doctrine involves a purely natural scheme of divine 
justice and of redemption. (Plato, Republic, X, 614^.) 

It was through Origen that the Platonist doctrine 
of the dTOKardffTaa-is passed to St, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and simultaneously to St. Jerome, at least 
during the time that St. Jerome was an Origenist. 
It is certain, however, that St. Jerome understands 
it only of the baptized: ''In restitutione omnium, 
quando corpus totius eoclesise nunc dispersum atque 
Jaceratum, verus medicus Christus Jesus sanaturus 
advenerit, unusquisque secundum mensuram fidei 
et cognitionis Fifii Dei . . . suum recipiet locum et 
incipiet id esse quod fuerat” (Comment, in Eph., 
iv, 16; P. G., XXVI, col. 503). Everywhere else 
3t. Jerome teaches that the punishment of the devils 
and of the, impious, that is of those who have not 
come to the Faith, shall be eternal. (See Peta/- 
vius, Theol. dogmat. De Angelis, 111, 112.) The 
“Ambrosiaster'^ on the other hand seems to have 
extended the benefits of redemption to the devils, 
^(In Eph., iii, 10; P. L., XVI^ col. 382). yet the 
interpretation of the '' Ambrosiaster ” on this point 
is not devoid of difficulty. [See Petavius, p. 111; 
also, Turmel, Histoire de fa th^ologie positive, depuis 
Torigine, etc. (Paris, 1904) 187.] 

From the moment, however, that anti-Origenism 
prevailed, the doctrine of the diroKardo^racns was 
definitely abandoned. St. Augustine protests more 
strongly than any other writer against an error so 


contrary to the doctrine of the necessity of grace. 
See, especially, his “De gestis Pelagii”, I; “In 
Origene dignissime detestatur Ecclesia, quod ot iam 
illi quos Dominus dicit acterno suppheio puniendos, 
et ipse diabolus et angeli eius, post tempus licet 
prolixum purgati liberabuntur a poenis, et sanctis 
cum Deo regnantibus societatc bcatitudinis ad- 
haerebunt.” Augustine here alludes to the sentence 
pronounced against Pelagius by the Council of 
Diospolis, in 415 (P. L., XLIV, col. 325). He 
moreover recurs to the subject in many passages of 
his writings, and in Book XXI “De (Jivitale Dei” 
sets himself earnestly to prove the eternity of 
punishment as against the Platonist and Origenist 
error concerning its intrinsically purgatorial char- 
acter. We note, further,^ that the doctrine of the 
dTroKardo-raffis was held in the East not only by 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, but also by St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus as well; “Do seipso ”, 566 (P. G., XXXVlI, 
col. 1010), but the latter, though he asks the question, 
finally decides neither for nor against it, but rather 
leaves the answer to God. KOstlin, in the '*Real- 
encyklopiidie filr protostantische Thcologie” (T^eipzig, 
1896), I, 617, art. “ Apokatastasis”, names Diodorus 
of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia as having 
also held the doctrine of dTroKarderraa-tSj but cites no 
passage in support of his statement. In any case, 
the doctrine was formally condemned in the first of 
the famous anathemas pronounced at the Council of 
Constantinople in 543; Ilarduin, Coll. Cone., Ill, 
284: — Ef ns r^v repardSTi diro KardcrraaiP 7r/je<r/9etJ«^ 
dvddifw. [See, also, Justinian, Liber ad versus 

Originem, anathemas 7 and 9 (P. G., LXXXVI, 
col. 989).] The doctrine was thencofortli looked on 
as heterodox by the Chnrch. 

It was destined, nevertheless, to l)e revived in the 
works of ecclesiastical writers, and it would be in- 
teresting to verify Kdstlin’s and Bardenhewer’s state- 
ment that it is to be traced in Bar Sudaili, Dionysius 
the Areopagito, Maximus the Confessor, Scotus 
Erigena, ana Amalric of Bona. It reapiKiars at the 
Reformation in the writings of Donlc (d. 1527), 
and Harnack has not hesitated to assert that nearly 
all the Reformers were apo(*atastasiBts at heart, 
and that it accounts for their aversion to the tra- 
ditional teaching concerning the sacraments (Dogmon- 
geschichte, III, 661). The doctrine of dw(imrd<fra<ns 
viewed as a belief in a universal salvation is found 
among the Anabaptists, the Moravian Brethren, the 
Christadelphians, among rationalistic Protestants, 
and finally among the professed llniversalista. It 
has been held, also, by such philosophic Protestants 
as Schleiermacher, and by a few theologians, Farrar, 
for instance, in England, Eckstein and Pfister in 
Germany, M.atter in France. Consult K5stlin, art. 
cit., and Gr^tillut, ''Expos4 de thcologie syst^ma- 
tique” (Paris, 1890), IV, 603. 

PlUEE® BaTIFFOL, 

Apocrisiarius (Gr. dwdKpmt^ an answer; ef. Lat. 
respomcdi$, from resjxmmm ). — This term indicates in 
general the ecclesiastical envoys of Christian antiq- 
uity, whether permanent or sent temiwraxily on spe- 
cial missions to Iwh ecclesiastical autnorities or royal 
courts. In the Ewt the patriarchs had their apo- 
crisiarii at the imperial court, and the metropolitans 
theirs at the courts of the patriarclxs. The popes also 
frequently deputed clerics of the Roman Church as 
envoys, either for the adjustment of important ques- 
tions affecting the Church of Rome, or to settle pints 
of discipline m local dioceses, or to saieguard tne in- 
terests of the Church in reli^oua controversies. In 
the letters of St. Gregory the Great (590-^04) very 
frequent mention is made of such envoys (rsspon- 
aales). In view of the great importano® attaching 
to the relations between the pop« and the imperiiu 
court of Constantinople, especially after the fall of 
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the Western Empire (476), and during the great 
dogmatic controversies in the Greek Church, these 
papal representatives at Constantinople took on 
gradually the character of permanent legates and 
were accounted the most important and responsible 
among the papal envoys. The first of these apoc- 
risiarii seems to have been Julianus, Bishop of Cos, 
accredited by St. Leo the Great to the court of Em- 
peror Marcian (450-457) for a considerable period of 
time during the Monophysite heresies. From then 
until 743, when all relations between Rome and 
Constantinople were severed during the iconoclastic 
troubles, there were always, apart from a few brief 
intervals, apocrisiarii in Constantinople. On ac- 
count of the importance of the office, only capable 
and trustworthy members of the Roman Cler^ were 
selected for such missions. Thus Gregory I, while 
Deacon of the Roman Church, served in Byzantium 
for several years as apocrisiarius. At the court of 
the exarch at Ravenna the Pope also had a per- 
manent apocrisiarius. In turn, at least during the 
reign of Gregory I, the archbishop of that city had 
a special responsalis at the papal court. From the 
reign of Charlemagne (d. 814) we find apocrisiarii 
at the court of the Frankish kings, but they are only 
royal archchaplains decorated with the title of the 
ancient papal envoys. 

Thomabsinuh, VetuB et nova eccl, diaoiplina circa heneficia 
(ed. London, 1706, I, 669 sejq.) IH. I, Bk. II, cvii-cxi; Bing- 
ham, Originea aivc antiguitatea eccleaiaaiicoe (ed. Halle, 1726) II, 
77 saq.; Ill, xiii, art. 0; Lxjxardo, Daa p&patliche Vorde^ 
kretalen-Geaandiachaftarecht (Innsbruofc, 1878). 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Apocrypha. — ^The scope of this article takes in 
those compositions which profess to have been writ- 
ten either by Biblical personages or men in intimate 
relations with them. Such known works as the Shep- 
herd of Hennas, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Didache, 
or Teaching, of the "Iwelve Apostles, and the Apos- 
tolic Canons and Constitutions, though formerly 
apocryphal, really belong to patristic literature, and 
are considered independently. It has been deemed 
better to classify the Biblical apocrypha according 
to their origin, instead of following tlie misleading 
division of the apocrypha of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. Broadly speaking, the apocrypha of Jew- 
ish origin are coextensive with what are styled of the 
Old Testament, and those of Christian origin with the 
apocrypha of ■ the Now Testament. The subject 
will be treated as follows: (I) Apocrypha of Jewish 
origin; (II) Apociwpha of Jewish origin with Chris- 
tian accretions; (III) Apocrypha of Christian origin, 
comiirising (1) Apocryphal Gospels, (2) Pilate litera- 
ture and other apocrypha concerning Christ, (3) Apoc- 
ryphal Acts of tne Apostles, (4) Apocryphal doctrinal 
works, (5) Apocryphal Epistles, (6) Apocryphal 
Apocalypses; fiV) The j^ocrypha and the Church. 

Name and Notion. — ^Etymologically, the deriva- 
tion of Apocrypha is very simple, being from the 
Greek d7r<4/c/)i/<^os, hidden, and corresponding to the 
neuter plural of the adjective. The use of the sing- 
ular, “Apooryphon’^ is both legitimate and conve- 
nient, when referring to a single work. When we 
would attempt to s^ze the literary sense attaching 
to the word, the task is not so easy. It has been 
employed in various ways by early patristic writers, 
who have sometimes entirely lost sight of the ety- 
mology. Thus it has the connotation ‘'uncanoni- 
caF' with some of them. St. Jerome evidently ap- 
plied the term to all quasi-soriptural books which 
in his estimation lay outside the canon of Holy Writ, 
and the Protestant Reformers, following Jerome's 
catalogue of Old Testament Scriptures — one which 
was at once erroneous and singular among the 
Fathers of the Church — applied the title Apocrjmha 
to the excess of the Catholic canon of the Old Tes- 
tament over that of the Jews. Naturally, Catholics 


refuse to admit such a denomination, and we employ 
“deuterocanonical" to designate this literature, 
which non-Catholics conventionally and improperly 
know as the ‘'Apocrypha". (See Canon of the 
Old Testament.) The original and proper sense of 
the term apocryphal as applied to the pretended 
sacred books was early obscured. But a clue to it 
may be recognized in the so-called Fourth Book of 
Esdras, which relates that Esdras (Ezra) by divine 
inspiration composed ninety-four books. Of these, 
twenty-four were restorations of the sacred literature 
of the Israelites which had perished in the Captiv- 
ity; they were to be published openly, but the re- 
maining were to be guarded in secret for the exclusive 
use of the wise (cf. Dan., xii, 4, 9, where the prophet 
is bidden' to shut up and seal an inspired book until 
an appointed time). Accordingly it may be accepted 
as highly probable that in its original meaning an 
apocryphal writing had no unfavourable import, but 
simply denoted a composition which claimed a sacred 
origin, and was supposed to have been hidden for 
generations, either absolutely, awaiting the due time 
of its revelation, or relatively, inasmuch as knowledge 
of it was confined to a limited esoteric circle. How- 
ever, the name Apocrypha soon came to have an un- 
favourable signification which it still retains, com- 
porting both want of genuineness and canonicity. 
These are the negative aspects of the modern appli- 
cation of the name; on its positive side it is properly 
employed only of a well defined class of literature, 
putting forth scriptural or quasi-scriptural preten- 
sions, and which originated in part among the He- 
brews during the two centuries preceding Christ and 
for a space after, and in part among Christians, both 
orthodox and heterodox, in the early centuries of our 
era. 


I. Apocrypha of Jewish Origin. — ^Ancient litera- 
ture, especially in the Orient, used methods much 
more free and elastic than those permitted by our 
modern and Occidental culture. Pseudographic com- 
position was in vogue among the Jews in the two 
centuries before Christ and for some time later. The 
attribution of a great name of the distant past to a 
book by its real author, who thus effaced his own 
personality, was, in some cases at least, a mere lit- 
erary fiction which deceived no one except the ig- 
norant. This holds good for the so-called “Wisdom 
of Solomon", written in Greek and belonging to the 
Church's sacred canon. In other cases, where the 
assumed name did not stand as a symbol of a type 
of a certain kind of literature, the intention was not 
without a degree of at least objective literary dis- 
honesty. The most important and valuable of the 
extant Jewish apocrypha are those which have a 
large apocalyptic element; that is, which profess to 
contain visions and revelations of the unseen world 
and the Messianic future. Jewish apocalyptic lit- 
erature is a theme which deserves and has increas- 
ingly received the attention of all interested in the 
development of the religious thought of Israel, that 
body of concepts and tendencies in which are fixed 
the roots of the great doctrinal principles of Chris- 
tianity itself, just as its Divine Founder took His 
temporal generation from the stock of orthodox Ju- 
daism. The Jewish apocalypses furnish the com- 
pleting links in the progress of Jewish theology and 
M what would otherwise be a gap, though a small 
one, between the advanced stage marked by the 
deuterocanonical books and its Ml maturity in the 
time of Our Lord; a maturity so relatively perfect 
that Jesus could suppose as existing in the popular 
consciousness, without teaching de novOj the doctrines 
of future retribution, the resurrection of the body, 
and the existence, nature, and office of suigels. Jew- 
ish apocalyptic is an attempt to supply the place of 

C phecy, which had been dead for centuries, and it 
its roots in the sacred oracles of Israel. Hebrew 
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prophecy on its human side had its springs, its occa- 
sions, and immediate objects in the present; the 
prophets were inspired men who found matter for 
comfort as well as rebuke and warning in the actual 
conditions of Israel’s theocratic life.^ But when ages 
had elapsed, and the glowing Messianic promises of 
the prophets had not been realized; when the Jewish 
people had chafed, not through two or three, but 
many generations, under the bitter yoke of foreign 
masters or the constantly repeated pressure of hea- 
then states, reflecting and fervent spirits, finding no 
hope in the actual order of things, looked away from 
earth and fixed their vision on another and ideal 
world where God’s justice would reign unthwarted, 
to the everlasting glory of Israel both as a nation 
and in its faithful individuals, and unto the utter 
destruction and endless torment of the Gentile op- 
pressors and the unrighteous. Apocalyptic literature 
was both a message of comfort and an effort to solve 
the problems of the sufferings of the just and the 
apparent hopelessness of a fulfilment of the prophe- 
cies of Israel’s sovereignty on earth. But the inev- 
itable consequence of the apocalyptic distrust of 
everything present was its assumption of the guise 
of the remote and classic past; in other words, its 
pseudonymous character. Naturally basing itself 
upon the Pentateuch and the Prophets, it clothed 
itself fictitiously with the authority of a patriarch 
or prophet who was made to reveal the transcendent 
future. But in their effort to adjust this future to 
the history that lay within their ken the apocalyptic 
writers unfolded also a philosophy of the origin and 
progress of mundane things. A wider view of world- 
politics and a comprehensive cosmological speculation 
are among the distinctive traits of Jewish apoca- 
lyptic. The Book of Daniel is the one book of the 
Old Testament to which the non-inspired apocalypses 
bear the closest affinity, and it evidently furnisned 
ideas to several of the latter. An apocalyptic ele- 
ment existing in the prophets, in Zacharias (i~vi), 
in Tobias (Tobias, xiii), can be traced back to 
the visions of Ezechiel which form the prototype 
of apocalyptic; all this had its influence upon the 
new literature. Messianism of course plays an im- 
portant part in apocalyptic eschatology and the idea 
of the Messias in certain books received a very high 
development. But even when it is transcendent and 
mystic it is intensely, almost fanatically, national, 
and surrounded by fanciful and often extravagant 
accessories. It lacks the universal outlook of some 
of the prophets, especially the Deutero-Isaias, and 
is far from naving a uniform and consistent physiog- 
nomy. Sometimes the Messianic _ realm is placed 
upon the transfigured earth, centring in a new Je- 
rusalem; in other works it is lifted into the Heavens; 
in some books the Messias is wanting or is apparently 
merely human, while the Parables of Henoch with 
their pre-existent Messias mark the highest point of 
development of the Messianic concept to be found 
in the whole range of Hebrew literature. 

Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (1877); Porter, The 
Message of the Apocalyptic Writers (New York, 1905); Charles, 
Apocalyptic Literature^ in Hastings, Diet of the Bible; Baldens- 
PBROER, Die messianiach-apokalypHschm Hoffnungen des 
Judenthums (Strasburg, 1903); Boubset, Die jildische Apok- 
alyptik (Berlin, 1903); VoLz, Judische JSsekatotogie (Wtirtem- 
burg, 1903). 

(1) Jewish A'pocalypses. — (a) The Book of Henoch 
(Bthiopic). The antediluvian patriarch Henoch ac- 
cording to Genesis ^'walked with God and was seen 
no more, because God took him”. This walking 
with God was naturally understood to refer to spe- 
cial revelations made to the patriarch, and this, to- 
gether with the myste^ surrounding his departure 
from the world, made Henoch’s name an apt one for 
the purposes of apocalyptic writers. In consequence 
there arose a literature attributed to him. It in- 
fluenced not only later Jewish apocrypha, but has 


left its imprint on the New Testament and the works 
of the early Fathers. The canonical Kpistle of Hi. 
Jude, in verses 14, 15, explicitly quotes from the 
Book of Henoch; the citation is found in tlio Ethiopic 
version in verses 9 and 4 ot the first chapter. There 
are probable traces of the Henoch literature in other 
portions of the New Testament. Passing to the pa- 
tristic writers, the Book of Henoch enjoyed a high 
esteem among them, mainly owing^ to the quotation 
in Jude. The so-called Epistle of Barnabas twice 
cites Henoch as Scripture. Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Origen, and even St. Augustine suppose 
the work to be a genuine one of the pat,riarch. But 
in the fourth century the Henoch writings lost credit 
and ceased to be quoted. After _an allusion by an 
author of the beginning of the ninth century, they 
disappear from view. So great was the oblivion into 
which they fell that only scanty fragments of Greek 
and Latin versions were preserved in the West. The 
complete text was thought to have perished when 
it was discovered in two Fltluopic MSS. in Abyssinia 
by the traveller Bruce in 1773. Since, several more 
copies in the same language have been brought to 
light. Recently a large («reek fragment comprising 
chapters i-xxxii was unearthed at Akhmtn in Egypt. 
Scholars agree that the Book of Henoch was originally 
composed either in Hebrew or Aramaic, and that the 
Ethiopic version was derived from a Greek one. A 
comparison of the Ethiopic text with the Akhmtn 
Greek fragment proves that the former is in general 
a trustworthy translation. The work is a compila- 
tion, and its component parts were written in Pales- 
tine by Jews of the orthodox Htisidic or Pharisaic 
schools. Its composite character appears clearly 
from the palpable differences in eschatology, in the 
views of the origin of sin and of tJne eliaractor and 
importance of the Mejias found in portions other- 
wise marked off from eatJi other by diversities of 
subject. Critics agree that the oldtist portions are 
those included in chapters i-xxxvi and (broadly 
speaking) Ixxi-civ. It will bo senm that the work 
is a voluminous one. But t he most recent rcsearcli, 
led by the llov. R. IL Charles, an English specialist,, 
breaks up this part into at least two distinct con- 
stituents. Charles’s analysis and dating are: i- 
xxxvij the oldest part, composed before 170 B. o.; 
xxxvii-lxx, Ixxxiii-xc, written between 166-lGl 
B. c.; chapters xci-civ Iwtween the years 134-95 
B. c.; the Book of Parabkw l)etwtK)n 94-64 b. c.; 
the Book of Celestial Physiw, Ixxii-lxxviii, Ixxxii, 
Ixxix, date imdoterminod. Criticism recognizes, 
scattered here and there, interpolations from a lost 
apocalypse, the Book of Nmj. Kxiwrt opinion is 
not united on the date of the composite older iwrtion, 
i. e. i-xxxvL Ixxi-civ. The preponderant authority 
represented by Charles and BtJiUrer luwigne it to the 
latter part of the second century Ixifore Christ, but 
Baldenspeiger would bring it down to a half century 
before our Era. 

In the following outline of contents, Charlw^s an- 
alysis, which is supported by cogent reasons, has been 
adopted. The various elements are taken up in 
their chronological sequence,— Book I, chapters i- 
xxxvi. Its body contains an account of the fall of 
the angelic ^^Watehei’s*'^ their punishment, and the 
patriarch’s intervention m their histoiy. It is baaed 
upon Gen., vi, 2: *'Tho sons of God seeing the 
daughters of men, tliat they were fair, took to them- 
selves wives of all they chose.” The narrative is 
intended to explain the origin of sin and evil in the 
world and in this connection lays very little stress 
on the disobedience of our First Parents. This por- 
tion is remarkable for the entire almence of a Mwslas. 
— Book II, Ixxxiii-xc, contains two visions. In the 
first, Ixxxiii-Ixxxiv, is portrayed the dreadful visi- 
tation of the flood, about to fall upon the earth. 
Henoch supplicates God not to annihilate the human 
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race. The remaining section, under the symbolism 
of cattle, beasts, and birds, sketches the entire his- 
tory of Israel down to the Messianic reign. — ^Book III, 
xci”civ, cviii. It professes to give a prophetic vision 
of the events of the world- weeks, centring about 
Israel. This part is distinguished by insistence upon 
a sharp conflict between the righteous of the nation 
and their wicked opponents both within and without 
Israel. They triumph and slay their oppressors in 
a Messianic kingdom without a personal Messias. 
At its close occurs the final judgment, which inau- 
gurates a blessed immortality in heaven for the 
righteous. For this purpose all the departed just 
will rise from a mysterious abode, though apparently 
not in the body (ciii, 3, 4). The wicked will go 
into the Sheol of darkness and fire and dwell there 
forever. This is one of the earliest mentions of 
Sheol as a hell of torment, preceding portions of the 
book having described the place of retribution for 
the wicked as Tartarus and Geennom. — Book IV, 
xxxvii-lxx, consists of three ^'Parables’'. The first 
describes the secrets of heaven, giving prominence 
to the angelic hosts and their princes. The second 
parable (xliv-lvii) deals with the Messias, and is the 
most striking of this remarkable book. The influ- 
ence of Daniel is easily traceable hero, but the figure 
of the Messias is sketched much more fully, and the 
idea developed to a d<^ree unparalleled in pre-Chris- 
tian literature. The Meet One, or Son of Man, ex- 
isted before the sun and stars were created, and is 
to execute justice upon all sinners who oppress the 
good. For this end there will be a resurrection of 
all Israel and a judgment in which the Son of Man 
will render to everyone according to his deeds. 
Iniquity will be banished from the earth and the 
reign of the Messias will bo everlasting. The third 
parable (Iviii-lxx) describes again the happiness re- 
served for the just, the groat Judgment and the 
secrets of nature. Here and there throughout the 
Book of Parables the author gives piecemeal his 
theory of the origin of sin. Going a step further 
back than the fault of the Watchers of the first 
book, he attributes their fall to certain mysterious 
Satans. Book V, Ixxii-lxxviii, Ixxxix, Ixxix (trans- 
posed) may be called the Book of Celestial Physics, 
or Astronomy. It presents a bewildering mass of 
revelations concerning the movements of the heav- 
enly bodies, given to Henoch by the angel Uriel. 
The final chapters of the entire work, cv-evii, are 
drawn from tne lost Book of Noe, 

(6) Assumption of Moses. — Origon, ^^De Principiis'*, 
III, ii, 1, names the Assumption of Moses — 'AvaXT 7 ^ts 
— as the book citea by the Epistle of Jude, 
9, where there is an allusion to a dispute between 
Michael and Satan over the body of Moses. Aside 
from a few other brief references in patristic litera- 
ture, nothing more was known of this apocryphon 
until the Latin MS. containing a long portion of it 
was discovered by Ceriani in the Ambrosian Library, 
at Milan, and published by him in 1861. Its iden- 
tity with the ancient work is established by a quo- 
tation from the latter in the Acts of the Nicene 
Council. The book purports to be a series of pre- 
dictions delivered in written form to the safe-keeping 
of Josue (Joshua) by Moses when the latter, in view 
of his approaching death, appointed Josue as his 
successor. The ostensible purpose of these deliv- 
erances is to confirm the Mosaic laws and the ad- 
monitions in Deuteronomy. The entire history of 
Israel is outlined. In a vehement and glowing style 
the book delineates under its prophetic guise the 
impiety of TsraePs Hasmonean rulers and Sadducean 
priests. The historical allusions come down to the 
reign of an insolent monarch who is plainly Herod 
the Great, and a powerful niler who shall come from 
the West and subjugate the people — reference to 
the punitive expedition of Quintuius Varus, 4 b. c. 


But the Messias will intervene and execute Divine 
wrath upon the enemies of the nation, and a cata- 
clysm of nature, which is depicted with truly apoc- 
alyptic sublimity, will forerun the beginning of the 
new era. Strangely there is no mention of a resur- 
rection or a judgment of individuals. The book then 
returns to the doings of Moses and Josue. The MS, 
breaks off abruptly at chapter xii, and the portion 
cited by Jude must have belonged to the lost con- 
clusion. This apocalypse has with solid reasons been 
assigned to the early years after Herod's death, be- 
tween 4 B. c. and a. d. 10. It is evident that neither 
of Herod’s sons, Philip and Antipas, had yet reigned 
thirty-four years, since the writer, hazarding a pre- 
diction that proved false, says that the sons should 
enjoy shorter reigns than their father. Thus the 
latest possible date of composition is fixed at a. d. 30. 
The author was a Jew, and in all likelihood a Pales- 
tinian one. He belonged neither to the Pharisees 
of the type of Christ's epoch, nor to the Sadducees, 
since he excoriates both alike. He must have been 
either a Zealot, that is an ultra-Nationalist and Mes- 
sianist, or a fervid Essene. He wrote in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. The Latin text is translated from a 
Greek version. 

(c) Book of the Secrets of Henoch (Slavonic 
Henoch). — In 1892 attention was called to Slavonic 
MSS. which on examination proved to contain an- 
other Henoch book differing entirely from the Ethio- 
pic compilation. “The Book of the Secrets of He- 
noch” contains passages which satisfy allusions of 
Origen to which there is nothing corresponding in 
the Ethiopic Henoch. The same may be said about 
citations m the “Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs Internal evidence shows that the new He- 
noch was composed by an Alexandrian Jew about the 
beginning of our Era, and in Greek. The work is 
sharply marked off from the older book by the ab- 
sence of a Messias and the want of reference to a 
resurrection of the dead. It mingles many bizarre 
details concerning the celestial realm, the angels, and 
stars, with advanced ideas on man's 'destiny, moral 
excellence, and the punishment of sin. The patriarch 
is taken up through the seven heavens to the very 
throne of the Eternal. Some of the details throw in- 
teresting light on various obscure allusions in Holy 
Writ, such as the superimposed heavens, the pres- 
ence of evil powers “m heavenly places”, Ezechiel's 
strange creatures full of eyes. 

(d) Fourth Book of Esdras . — ^The personage serving 
as the screen of the real author of this book is Es- 
dras (Ezra), the priest-scribe and leader among the 
Israelites who returned from Babylonia to Jerusalem. 
The fact that two canonical books are associated 
with his name, together with a genuine literary 
power, a profoundly religious spirit pervading Fourth 
iBlsdras, and some Messianic points of contact with 
the Gospels combined to win for it an acceptance 
among Christians unequalled by any other apoo- 
ryphon. Both Greek and Latin Fathers cite it as 
prophetical, while some, as Ambrose, were ardent 
admirers of it. Jerome alone is positively unfavour- 
able. Notwithstanding^ this widespread reverence 
for it in early times, it is a remarkable fact that the 
book never got a foothold in the canon or liturgy 
of the Churen. Nevertheless, all through the Middle 
Ages it maintained an intermediate position between 
canonical and merely human compositions, and even 
after the Council of Trent, together with Third Es- 
dras, was placed in the appendix to the official 
edition of tne Vulgate. Besides the original Greek 
text, which has not survived, the book has appeared 
in Latin, Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopic, and Arabic 
versions. The first and last two ch^ters of the 
Latin translation do not exist in the Oriental ones 
and have been added by a Christian hand. And 
yet there need be no hesitation in relegating the 
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Fourth Book of Esdras to the ranks of the apocrypha. 
Not to insist on the allusion to the Book of Daniel 
in xii, 11, the date given in the first version (iii, 1) 
is erroneous, and the whole tenor and character of 
the work places it in the age of apocalyptic literature. 
The dominant critical dating assigns it to a Jew writ- 
ing in the reign of Domitian, a. d. 81-96. Certainly 
it was composed some time before a. d. 218, since 
it is expressly quoted by Clement of Alexandria. 
The original text, iii-xiv, is of one piece and the 
work of a single author. The motive of the book 
is the problem lying heavily upon Jewish patriots 
after the destruction of Jerusalem^ by Titus. The 
outlook was most dark and the national life seemed 
utterly extinguished. In consequence, a sad and 
anxious spirit pervades the work, and the writer, 
using the guise of Esdras lamenting over the ruin 
of the first city and temple, insistently seeks to pene- 
trate the reasons of God^s apparent abandonment of 
His people and the non-fulfilment of His promises. 
The author would learn the future of his nation. 
His interest is centred in the latter; the universal- 
ism of the book is attenuated. The apocalypse is 
composed of seven visions. The Messianism of F ourth 
Esdras suffers from the discouragement of the era 
and is influenced by the changed conditions pro- 
duced by the advent of Christianity. Its Messias is 
mortal, and his reign merely one of happiness upon 
earth. Likewise the eschatology labours with two 
conflicting elements; the redemption of all Israel 
and the small number of the elect. All mankind 
sinned with Adam. The Fourth Book of Esdras is 
sometimes called by non-Catholics Second Esdras, 
as they apply the Hebrew form, Ezra, to the canonical 
books. 

(e) Apocalypi^e of Baruch , — For a long time a Latin 
fragment, chapters Ixxviii-lxxxvii, of this pseudo- 
graph had been known. In 1866 a complete Syriac 
text was discovered by Monsignor Ceriani, whose re- 
searches in the Ambrosian Library of Milan have so 
enriched the field of ancient literature. The Syriac 
is a translation from the Greek; the original was 
written in Hebrew. There is a close relation between 
this apocalypse and that of Fourth Esdras, but critics 
are divided over the question, which has influenced 
the other. The probabilities favour the hypothesis 
that the Baruch apocryphon is an imitation of that 
of Esdras and therefore later. The approximate 
dates assigned to it range between a, n. 50 and 117. 
The ''Apocalypse of Baruch” is a somewhat artificial 
production, without the originality and force of Fourth 
Esdras. It deals in part with the same problems, 
viz., the sufferings of the theocratic people, and their 
ultimate triumph over their oppressors. When cer- 
tain passages are freed from evident Christian inter- 
polations, its Messianism in general is earthly, but in 
the latter part of the book the Messias^s realm tends 
unmistakably towards a more spiritual conception. 
As in Fourth Esdras, sin is traced to the disobedience 
of Adam. Greater importance is attached to the 
law than in the related composition, and the points 
of contact with the New Testament are more striking. 
The author was a Pharisee, but one who, while 
adopting a distinctly Jewish view, was probably ac- 
quainted with the Christian Scriptures and freely 
laid them under contribution. Some recent students 
of the "Apocalypse of Baruch” have seen in it a 
composite work, but the majority of critics hold with 
better reason to its unity. The book is lengthy. It 
^eaks in the person of Baruch, the secretary of 
Jeremias. It opens with a palpable error of chro- 
nology. Baruch announces the doom of the city and 
temple of Jerusalem of the Babylonian epoch. How- 
ever, not the Chaldeans, but angels, will bring about 
the destruction. Another and pre-existent Holy 
City is reserved by God, since the world cannot ex- 
ist without a Jerusalem. The artificiality and to- 


diousness of the apocalypse are redeemed by a 
singular breadth of view and elevation of doctrine, 
with the limitation noted. 

(f) The Apocalypse of Abraham has recently been 
translated from Slavonic into German. It relates 
the circumstances of Abraham’s conversions and the 
visions thereupon accorded him. His guide in the 
celestial realms is Jael, an angel distinct from God, but 
possessing divine powers in certain regards. Tlie work 
has affinities with Fourth Esdras and the “Apoc- 
alypse of Baruch”. The origin of evil is explained 
by man’s free will. The Elect, or Messias, will gather 
the dispersed tribes, but God alone will punish the 
enemies of Israel. Particularism and the transcend- 
ence of the last cosmic stage are the notes of this 
apocalypse. Its data, however, are so vague that it 
is impossible to fix the time of itiS composition. 

(g) The Apocalypse of Daniel is the work of a Persian 
Jew of the twelftn century, and is unique in fore- 
telling two Messiases: one, the son of Joseph (Christ), 
whose career ends in his failure and death; the other 
the son of David, who will liberate Israel and reign 
on earth gloriously. 

Besides the works noted above at the end of the general 
section on Jewish Apocrypha: HcairuKU, Jflutory of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Christ, (Edinburgh, tr, from the 

German), III, div. 11. fc^pecial for Book of Henoch: Charlks 
The Book of Enoch (Oxford, 1803; tr. and commentary); 
ScHODDE, The Book of Enoch (1882). Bpccial for Assump- 
tion of Moses: Ciiari.ks, The Assumption of Moses (London, 
1897; Latin and Endish text and critical prolegomena). 
Buekitt, in Hast., Diet of the BiMe; liAUUANOE, Notes 
sur U messiomisme au temps de Jhus, in the Rerm 
hMique, Oct., 1905. — Special for Book of the Bocrets of 
Henoch: Ciiarlks and MoRrn., Book of the Becrets of Enoch 
(Oxford, 1890; tr. and intrtxluotion); T.oihy, art. in Revue 
d'histoire et de litthaiure relipieuses, I, 29 wk). (1896).^ — 
Special for Fourth Esdras: The complete Latin text is best 
^ited in James and Bknsly, Texts and Btudies (Clambriclge, 
1895), I, 2d ed,; Latin Bibles want the missing fragment in 
vii. For English translations: Retnsed Apocrypha of the Eng- 
lish Bible (Oxford); CiitiRTON, Uncanonical and Apoerypluil 
Scriptures (London, 1884). For studies: Thackeray, m 
Hast., Diet, of the Bible; I/AORan(1E, art. noted for As- 
sumption of Moses, supra. Piffard, Le IV Hvre d’ Esdras 
(Tournay, 1904; a commentary).— Hpecinl for the Apocalypse 
of Baruch; Charles, 7Vw» Apocalypse of Baruch (London, 
1896; text, tr., and critical notes). Same art. in Hast., 
Diet, of the Bible; I^aouanuk, article noted for Assumption of 
Mo.ses, supra. — Bpeoial for Apocalypse of Abraham: Bon- 
WBTSCH, Cerman text in Btudien zur Gcschichte der Thooloyis 
und derKirche (Leipzig, 1807). I, 1; Laohanue, art. in Revue 
Biblique, Oct., 1905.— Special for Apocalypse of Daniel: 
Darmbsteter, study in MHanges Renier (Paris, 1887). 

(2) Legendary Apocrypha of Jewish Origin, — (a) 
Booh of Jubilees or Litik Gmesis, Kpiphamus, Jo- 
rome, and others quote a work under tho title "Tho 
Jubilees ” or "The Little Genesis St. Jerome testi- 
fies that the original wm in Hebrew. It is cited by 
Byzantine authors down to the twelfth century. 
After that we hottr no more of it until it was found 
in an Ethiopio MS. in the last century, A consid- 
erable Latin fragment has also been recovered. The 
Book of the Jubilees is the narrative of Genesis am- 
plified and embellished by a Jew of the Pharisee 
period. It professes to l)e a revelation given to 
Moses bj; the "Anjgel of the Face”. Thera Ts a veiy 
systematic chronology according to the years, weeks 
of years, and jubilees, A |)atriarchal origin is as- 
cribed to the great Jewish feasts. The an(?ololo|[y 
is highly developed, but the writer disbelieved in 
the resurrection of the body. The oljservance of the 
Law is insisted on. It m hard to fix either the date 
or the religious circle in which the work arose, Je- 
rusalem and the Temple still stood, and the Book 
of Henoch is quoted. As for the lowest date, the 
book is employed by the Jewish |)ortion of the "Tes- 
tament of the Twelve Patriarchs”. Estimates vary 
between 135 b. c. and a. n. 60. Among the lost Jew- 
ish apocrypha the one worthy of special notice here is 
(b) The Book of Janma ana Mambrea^ and 11 Tim- 
othy, iii, 8, appliiM these mmm to the Egyptian 
magicians who reproduced some of the wonders 
wrought by Moses. The names are not found in 
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the Old Testament. Origen remarks that St. Paul 
does not quote “from public writings but from a 
sacred book which is called Jannes and Mambres’\ 
The names were known to Pliny, and figure in the 
Talmudic traditions. Recently R. James in the 
“Journal of Theological Studies”, 1901, II, 572-577, 
claims to have found a fragment of this lost apoc- 
ryphon in Latin and Old English versions. 

(c) Third Book of Esdras. — ^This is also styled by 
non-Catholics the First Book of Esdras, since they 
give to the first canonical Esdrine writing the He- 
brew form Ezra. Third Esdras is one of the three 
uncanonical books appended to the official edition 
of the Vulgate. It exists in two of the oldest cod- 
ices of the Septuagint, viz., Vaticanus and Alexan- 
drinus, where it precedes the canonical Esdras. The 
same is true of MSS. of the Old Latin and other ver- 
sions. Third Esdras enjoyed exceptional favour in 
the early ages of the Church, being quoted as Scrip- 
ture with implicit faith by the leading Greek and 
Latin Fathers (See Comely, Introductio Generalis, 

I, 201). St. Jerome, however, the great minimizer 
of sacred literature, rejected it as apocryplial, and 
thenceforward its standing was impaired. The book 
in fact is made up for the most part of materials 
taken from the inspired books of Paralipomenon, Es- 
dras, and Nehemias, put together, however, in great 
chronological confusion. We must suppose that it 
was subsequent to the above Scriptures, since it was 
evidently composed in Greek and by an Alexandrian 
Jew. The only original part of the work is chapters 
iii-v, 6. This recounts a contest between three 
young Hebrews of the bodyguard of Kinjg Darius, 
each striving to formulate the wisest saying. The 
victory is awarded to Zorobabel (Zerubbabd), who 
defends Truth as the strongest force, and the audi- 
ence shouts: ''Great is Truth and powerful above all 
things 1” {Magna est veritas et vrcsvalehit) The date 
of composition is not ascertainable except within very 
wide limits. These are on one side c. 300 b. c., the 
latest time assigned to Paralipomenon-Esdras-Ne- 
hemias, and on the other, c. a. d. 100, the era of 
Josephus, who employed Third Esdras. There is 
greater likelihood that the composition took place 
before our Era. 

(d) Third Book of Machahees is the title given to 
a short narrative which is found in the Alexandrine 
codex of the Septuagint version and various private 
MSS. It gives an account of an attempted desecra^ 
tion of the Temple at Jerusalem by the Egyptian 
kin^, Ptolemy IV (Philopator) , after his victory over 
Antiochus the Great at Raphia, 217 b. c., and the 
miraculous frustration of his endeavour to wreak 
vengeance upon the Egyj^ian Jews through a mas- 
sacre with elephants. This apocryphon abounds 
in absurdities and psychological impossibilities, and 
is a very weak piece of fiction written in Greek by 
an Alexandrian Jew, and probably designed to en- 
courage its countrymen in the midst of persecutions. 
It rests on no ascertainable historical fact, but ap- 
parently is an extravagant and varying version of 
the occurrence related by Josephus, “Against Apion”, 

II, 5. The date cannot be determined. Since the 
book shows acquaintance with the Greek additions 
to Daniel, it cannot be earlier than the first century 
B. c., and could scarcely have found such favour 
among Christians if composed later than the first 
century after Christ. The Syrian Church was the 
first to give it a friendly reception, presumably on 
the strength of its mention in the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions. Later, Third Machabees was admitted into 
the canon of the Greek Church, but seems never to 
have been known to the Latins. 

SchOrbr, Bistory of the Jewish People (Edinburgh, 1886) 
div. II, vol. II. — Special for Book of Jubilees: Cuahlbs, The 
]Sook of JvbiLees or Little Genesis (London, 1892: text, trans. 
and criticism); ScHonnu, The Book of Jubilees (Oberlin, O., 
1888); Headlam, art. in Hast., Diet, of the Bible . — 


Special for Book of Jannes and Mambres: Marshall, articles 
in Hastings, Diet, of the Bible. — Special for Third Esdras: 
Old Testament in Greek, II (Cambridge, 1896, 2d ed., Greek 
text) (London, 1884, tr.); Thackeray, First Book of Esdras; 
Hast., Diet, of the Bible. — Special for Third Machabees: 
Old Testament, in Greek (2d ed., Cambridge, 1899; Gr. text); 
Chubton, The Uncanonical and Avoo’yphal Scriptures (Lon- 
don, 1884, tr.); Fairweatheb in Hast., Diet, of the Bible. 

(3) Apocryphal Psalms and Prayers. — (a) Psalms 
of Solomon. This is a collection of eighteen psalms 
composed in Hebrew, and, as is commonly agreed, 
by a Pharisee of Palestine, about the time of Pom- 
pey^s capture of Jerusalem, 63 b. c. The collection 
makes no pretensions to authorship by Solomon, 
and therefore is not, strictly speaking, apocryphal 
The name of the wise king became associated with 
it later and doubtless was the means of preserving 
it. The spirit of these psalms is one of great moral 
earnestness and righteousness, but it is the righteous- 
ness of the Pharisees, consisting in the observance of 
the legal traditions and ceremonial Law. The Has- 
monean dynasty and the Sadducees are denounced. 
A Messianic deliverer is looked for, but he is to be 
merely human. He will reign by holiness and justice, 
and not by the sword. Free will and the resurrection 
are taught. The Psalms of Solomon are of value in 
illustrating the religious views and attitudes of the 
Pharisees in the age of Our Lord. The MSS. of the 
Septuagint contain at the end of the canonical Psalter 
a short psalm (cli), which, however, is “outside 
the number”, i. e. of the Psalms. Its title reads: 
“This psalm was written by David himself in addi- 
tion to the number, when he had fought with Go- 
liath.” It is based on various passages in the Old 
Testament, and there is no evidence that it was ever 
written in Hebrew. 

(6) Prayer of Manasses (Manasseh). — A beautiful 
penitential prayer put in the mouth of Manasses, 
King of Juda, who carried idolatrous abominations so 
far. The composition is based on II Paralipomenon, 
xxxiii, 11-13, which states that Manasses was carried 
captive to Babylon and there repented; while the 
same source (18) refers to his prayer as recorded 
in certain chronicles which are lost. Learned opin- 
ion differs as to whether the prayer which has come 
down to us was written in Hebrew or Greek. Sev- 
eral ancient manuscripts of the Septu^int con- 
tain it as an appendix to the Psalter. It is also 
incorporated in the ancient so-called Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. In editions of the Vulgate antedating 
the Council of Trent it was placed after the books of 
Paralipomenon. The Clementine V ulgate relegated it 
to the appendix, where it is still to be found in reprints 
of the standard text. The prayer breathes a Chris- 
tian spirit, and it is not entirely certain that it is 
really of Jewish origin. 

Old Testament, in Greek (Cambridge, 2d ©d., 1896-99); 
ScHtJBER, History of the Jewish People (Edinburgh, 1886) div. 
II, vol. III. — Special for Psalms of Solomon: Ryle and James, 
Psalms of the Phariseee (Cambridge, 1891) introduction and 
English text; James in Hast., Did. of the Bible; Moffat, The 
Rimteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, in Expository Times 
0.902), X, 201-206. — Special for one hundred and fifty-first 
Psalm and Prayer of Manasses: Chuetoil Uncanonical and 
Apocryphal Scriptures, tr. (London, 1884); Porteb, art. Prayer 
of Manassees in Hast., Diet, of the Bible. 

(4) Jewish Philosophy. — (o) Fourth Book of Machr 
ahees. This is a short philosophical treatise on 
the sui^remaoy of pious reason, that is reason regu- 
lated by divine law, which for the author is the Mo- 
saic Law. In setting up reason as the master of 
human passion, the author was distinctly influenced 
by Stoic philosophy. From it also he derived his 
four cardinal virtues: prudence, righteousness (or 
justice), fortitude, temperance; 4>p6}nj<ns, dtKaioai/v7}, 
dvbpela^ <rw<f)po(r6rn, and it was through Fourth 
Machabees that this category was appropriated by 
early Christian ascetical writers. The second part 
of tne book exhibits the sufferings of Eleazar and 
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the seven Machabean brothers as examples of the 
dominion of pious reason. The aim of the Hellen- 
istic Jewish author was to inculcate devotion to the 
Law. He is unknown. The w'ork was erroneously 
ascribed to Josephus by Eusebius and others. It 
appears to have been produced before the fall of 
Jerusalem, but its date is a matter of conjecture. 

For the text: Old Testament m Greek, (Cambridge, 1894, 
1899) III; For an English version: Churton, f/ncanonz- 
cal and Apocryphal Scriptures (London, 1^4); ^R Ljtr^ 
DucnoN: Schurer, History of the Jewish People (Edinbi^gn, 
1886) div. IL vol. Ill; Fairweatheb m Hast., Dwt, of the 
Bible. 

II. Apocrypha op Jewish Origin with Christian 
Accretions. — ( a) Sibylline Oracles. See the separate 
article under this title. (6) Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. This is an extensive pseudograph, con- 
sisting of (1) narrations in which each of the twelve 
sons of Jacob relates his life, embellished by Mid- 
rashic expansions of the Biblical data; (2) exhorta- 
tions by each patriarch to the practice of virtues, 
or the shunning of vices illustrated in his life; (3) 
apocalyptic portions concerning the future of the 
twelve tribes, and the Messianic times. The body 
of the work is undoubtedly Judaic, but there are 
many interpolations of an unmistakably Christian 
origin, presenting in their ensemble a fairly full 
Christology, but one suspected of Docetism. Recent 
students of the Testaments assign with much prob- 
ability the Jewish groundwork to the Hasmonean 
period, within the limits 135-63 b. c. Portions 
which extol the tribes of Levi and Juda are interpreted 
as an apology for the Hasmonean pontiff-kings. The 
remaining ten tribes are supposed to be yet in ex- 
istence, and are urged to be faithful to the repre- 
sentatives of the priestly and royal power. In this 
defence of the Machabean dynasty, and by a writer 
with Pharisaic tendencies, probably a priest, the 
Testaments are unique in Jewish literature. True, 
there are passages in which the sacerdotal caste and 
the ruling trife are unsparingly denounced, but 
tiiese are evidently later insertions. ^ The eschatology 
is rather advanced. The Messias is to spring from 
the tribe of Levi (elsewhere, however, from Juda); 
he is to be the eternal High-Priest — a unique feature 
of the book — as well as the civil ruler of the nation. 
Ihiring his reign sin will gradually cease. The gates 
of paradise are to be opened and the Israelites and 
converted Gentiles will dwell there and eat of the 
tree of life. The Messianic kingdom is therefore to 
be an eternal one on earth, therein agreeing with 
the Ethiopic Henoch. The Testaments exist complete 
in Greek, Armenian, Latin, and Slavonic versions, 
Aramaic and Syriac fragments are preserved. 

(c) The Ascension of Isaias consists of two parts; 
(1) The Martyrdom of Isaias, in which it is told that 
the prophet was sawn in two by the order of the 
wicked King Manasses. (2) The Ascension proper. 
This purports to be the description by Isaias of a 
vision in which he was rapt up through the seven 
heavens to the presence of the Trinity, and beheld 
the descent of the Son, "the Beloved”, on His mission 
of redemption. He changes his form in passing 
through tne inferior celestial circles. The prophet 
then sees the glorified Beloved reascending. The 
Martyrdom is a Jewish work, saving some rather 
large interpolations. The rest is by Qiristian hands 
or perhaps a single writer, who united his apocalypse 
with the Martyrdom. There are tokens that the 
Christian element is a product of Gnosticism, and 
that our work is the same with that much in favour 
a,moDg several heretical sects under the name of the 
" Anabatioon ”, or "Ascension of Isaias ”, The Jewish 
portion is thought to have appeared in the first cen- 
tury of our era; the remainder, in the middle of the 
second. Justin, TertuUian, and Origen seem to have 
been acquainted with the Mart^^dom; Sts. Jerome and 
Epiphanius are the earliest witnesses for the -Scan- 


sion proper. The apocryphon exists in Greek, Ethi- 
opic, and Slavonic MSS. 

(d) Minor Jemsh-Chnstian Apocrypha. —Spsice will 
permit only an enumeration of unimportant speci- 
mens of apocryphal literature, extant in whole or 
part, and consisting (1) of Jewish originals recast or 
freely interpolated by Christians, viz., the "Apoca- 
lypses of Elias” (Elijah), "Sophonias” (Zephaniah), 
the " Paralipomenon of Baruch”; and (2) of Chris- 
tian compositions whose material was supplied by 
Jewish sources; the so-called "Apocalypse of Moses”, 
the "Apocalypse of Esdras”, the "Testament of Ab- 
raham”, the "Testament of the Three Patriarchs”, 
the “Prayer of Joseph”, the “Prayer of Aseneth”, 
the "Marriage of Aseneth”, (the wife of Joseph). 
Probably with this second class are to be included 
the "Testaments of Job” and "Zacharias”, the 
"Adam Books”, the "Book of Creation”, the "Story 
of Aphikia” (the wife of Jesus Siraeh).^ These works 
as a rule appeared in the East, and in many cases 
show Gnostic tendencies. Further information about 
some of them will be found at the end of articles on 
the above personages. 

Schurer, History of the Jewish People (Edinburgh, 1886), div. 
II, vol. III. — Special for Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs: Sinker, introduction and tr. in vol. VIII of The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers (New York, 1906; reprint of Edinburgh ed.); 
Charles, art. in Hibbert Journal (1905), HI; also in Hast., 
Diet, of the Bible; Schnapp, Die Testamente der zvublf Pa- 
iriarchen untersucht (Halle, 1884).— Special for Ascension of 
Isaias: Dillman, Aacensio Isaice oeihiopice et latine (Leipzig, 
1877); Eobinson in Hast., Diet, of the Bible. 

III. Apocrypha of Christian Origin. — ^The term 
Christian here is used in a comprehensive sense and 
embraces works produced both by Catholics and 
heretics; the latter are chiefly members of the va- 
rious branches or schools of Gnosticism, which flour- 
ished in the second and third centuries. The Chris- 
tian apocryphal writings in general imitate the books 
of the New Testament and therefore, with a few ex- 
ceptions, fall under the description of Gospels, Acts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypses. 

(1) Apocryphal Gospels. — The term apocryphal 
in connection with special Gospels must be under- 
stood as bearing no more unfavourable an import 
than “uncanonical”. This applies to the Gospel 
of the Hebrews and in a less degree to that of the 
Egyptians, which in the main seem to have been 
either embodiments of primitive tradition, or a mere 
recasting of canonical Gospels with a few variations 
and amplifications. It is true, all the extant speci- 
mens of the apocryphal Gospels take the inspired 
evangelical documents as their starting-point. But 
the genuine Gospels are silent about long stretches 
of the life of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and St. 
Joseph. Frequently they give but a tantalizing 
glimpse of some episode on which we would fain be 
more fully informed. This reserve of the Evangelists 
did not satisfy the pardonable curiosity of many 
Christians eager for details, and the severe and 
dignified simplicity of their narrative left unappeased 
imaginations seeking the sensational and the mar- 
vellous. When, therefore, enterprising spirits re- 
sponded to this natural craving by pretended Gospels 
full of romantic fables and fantastic and striking 
details, their fabrications were eagerly read and 
largely accepted as true by common folk who were 
devoid of any critical faculty and who were predis- 
posed to believe what so luxuriously fed their pious 
curiosity.- Both Catholics and Gnostics were con- 
cerned in writing these fictions. The former had no 
other motive than that of a pious fraud, being some- 
times moved by a real though misguided zeal, as 
witness the author of the Pseudo-Matthew: Amx>r 
Christi est evi satisfedmus. But the heretical 
apocryphists, while gratifying curiosity, composed 
spurious Gospels in order to trace backward their 
beliefs and peculiarities to Christ Himself. The 
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Church and the Fathers were hostile even towards 
the narratives of orthodox authorship. It was not 
until the Middle Ages, when their true origin was 
forgotten even by most of the learned, that these 
apocryphal stories began to enter largely into sacred 
legends, such as the “Aurea Sacra”, into miracle 
plays, Christian art, and poetry. A comparison of 
the least extravagant of these productions with the 
real Gospels reveals the chasm separating them. 
Though worthless historically, the apocryphal Gos- 
pels help us to better understand the religious con- 
ditions of the second and third centuries, and they 
are also of no little value as early witnesses of the 
canonicity of the writings of the four Evangelists. 
The quasi-evangelistic compositions concerning Christ 
which make no pretensions to be Gospels will be 
treated elsewhere. They are all of orthodox origin. 
(See Agrapha.) 

Tasker in extra volume of Hast., Diet, of the Bible; Tappe- 
HORN, Ausserbiblische Nachrichten (Paderbom, 1885). 

(a) Apocryphal Gospels of Catholic Origin. — The 
Protoevangelium Jacobi, or Infancy Gospel of Jaynes, 
purports to have been written by ‘'James the brother 
of the Lord”, i. e. the Apostle James the Less. It 
is based on the canonical Gospels which it expands 
with legendary and ima^native elements, which 
are sometimes puerile or fantastic. The birth, 
education, and marriage of the Blessed Virgin are 
described in the first eleven chapters and these are 
the source of various traditions current among the 
faithful. They are of value in indicating the venera- 
tion paid to Mary at a very early age. For instance 
it is the “Protoevangelium” which first tells that 
Mary was the noiraculous offspring of Joachim and 
Anna, previously childless; that when three years old 
the child was taken to the Temple and dedicated to 
its service, in fulfilment of her parents' vow. When 
Mary was twelve Joseph is chosen by the high-priest 
as her spouse in obedience to a miraculous^ sign — 
a dove coming out of his rod and resting on his head. 
The nativity is embellished in an unrestrained man- 
ner. Cities find that the “Protoevangelium” is 
a composite into which two or three documents 
enter. It was known to Origen under the name of 
the “ Book of James ”. There are signs in St. Justin’s 
works that he was acquainted with it, or at least with 
a parallel tradition. The work, therefore, has been 
ascribed to the second century. Portions of it show 
a familiarity with Jewish customs, and critics have 
surmised that the groundwork was composed by a 
Jewish-Chiistian. The “Protoevangelium” exists in 
ancient Greek and Syriac recensions. There are also 
Armenian and Latin translations. * 

Gospel of St. Matthew . — ^This is a Latin com- 
position of the fourth or fifth century. It pretends 
to have been written by St. Matthew and translated 
by St. Jerome, Pseudo-Matthew is in large part 

E arallel to the “Protoevangelium Jacobi”, being 
ased on the latter or its sources. It differs in some 
particulars always in the direction of the more 
marvellous. Some of its data have replaced in popu- 
lar belief parallel ones of the older pseudograph. 
Such is the age of fourteen in which Maiy was be- 
trothed to Joseph. A narrative of the flight into 
Egypt is adorned with poetic wonders. The dragons, 
lions, and other wild beasts of the desert adore the 
infant Jesus. At His word the palm-trees bow their 
heads that the Holy Family may pluck their fnnt. 
The idols of Egypt are shattered when the Divme 
Child enters the land. The “Gospel of the Nativity 
of Mary” is a recast of the Pseudo-Matthew, but 
reaches only to the birth of Jesus. It is extant in a 
Latin MS. of the tenth century. 

Arabic Gospel of the Infancy . — The Arabic is a 
translation of a lost Syriac original. The work is a 
compilation and refers expressly to the "Book of 


Joseph Caiphas, the High-Priest”, the “Gospel of 
the Infancy”, and the “Perfect Gospel”. Some of 
its stories are derived from the Thomas Gospel, and 
others from a recension of the apocryphal Matthew. 
However there are miracles, said to have occurred in 
Egypt, not found related in any other Gospel, 
spurious or genuine, among them the healings of lep- 
rosy through the water in which Jesus had been 
washed, and the cures effeicted through the garments 
He had worn. These have become familiar in pious 
legend. So also has the episode of the robbers Titus 
and Dumachus, into whose hands the Holy Family 
fell. Titus bribes Dumachus not to molest them; 
the Infant foretells that thirty years thence the 
thieves will be crucified with Him, 'Titus on His right 
and Dumachus on His left and that the former will 
accompany Him into paradise. ^ The apocryphon 
abounds in allusions to characters in the real Gospels. 
Lipsius opines that the work as we have it is a Catho- 
lic retouching of a Gnostic compilation. It is im- 
possible to ascertain its date, but it was probably 
composed before the Mohammedan era. It is very 
popular with the Syrian Nestorians. An originally 
Arabic “History of Joseph the Carpenter” is pub- 
lished in Tischendorf’s collection of apocrypha. It 
describes St. Joseph’s death, related bv Our Lord 
to His disciples. It is a tasteless and bombastic 
effort, and seems to date from about the fourth 
century. 

Gospel of Gamaliel. — Dr. A. Baumstark in the 
Rome Bihlique (April, 1906, 253 sqq.), has given this 
name fo a collection of Coptic fragments of a homo- 
geneous character, which were supposed by another 
Coptic scholar, Reveillout, to form a portion of the 
“Gospel of the Twelve Apostles” (q. v. m/.). These 
fragments have been referred to a single Gospel also 
by Lacau, in “ Fragments d’apocryphes coptes de la 
biblioth^que nationale” (Cairo, 1904). The narra- 
tive is in close dependence on St. John’s Gospel. 
The author did not pose seriously as an evangeHst, 
since he explicitly quotes from the fourth canonical 
Gospel. He places the relation in the mouth of 
Gamaliel of Acts, v, 34. Baumstark assigns it to 
the fifth century. The writer was evidently influ- 
enced by the “Acta Pilati ”. 

The Transitus Maries or Evangelium Joannis which 
is written in the name of St. John the Apostle, 
and describes the death of Mary, enjoyed a wide 
popularity, as is attested by the various recensions 
m different languages which exist. The Greek has 
the superscription: “The Account of St. John the 
Theologian of the Falling Asleep of the Holy Mother 
of God”. One of the Latin versions is prefaced by 
a spurious letter of Melito, Bishop of Sardis, ex- 
plaining that the object of the work was to counter- 
act a heretical composition of the same title and 
subject. 'There is a oasis of truth in this statement 
as our apocryphon betrays tokens of being a Gnostic 
writing worked over in an orthodox interest. A 
“Transitus Marias” is numbered among the apocry- 
pha by the official list of the “ Decretum of Gelasius” 
of the fifth or sixth century. It is problematic, how- 
ever, whether this is to be identified with our recast 
Transitus or not. Critics assign the latter to the 
end of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century. 
The relation of the Transitus to the tradition of 
Mary’s Assumption has not yet been adequately 
examined. However, there is warrant for saying 
that while the tradition existed substantially in 
portions of the Church at an early period, and thus 
prepared the way for the acceptance of mythical 
amplifications, still its later form and details were 
considerably influenced by the Transitus and kindred 
writings. Certainly the homilies of St. John Da- 
mascene, “In Dormitionem Marise”, reveal evidence 
of this influence, e. g. the second homily, xii, xiii, 
xiv. Going further back, the “Encomium” of 
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Modestus, Bishop of Jerusalem, in the seventh cen- 
tury (P. G., LXXXVI, 3311), and the Pseudo- 
Dionysius of the fifth (De divinis nominibus, iii), 
probably suppose an acquaintance with apocryphal 
narratives of the Death and Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin. These narratives have a common ground- 
work, though varying considerably in minor cir- 
cumstances. The Apostles are pretematurally trans- 
ported from different quarters of the glo^ to the 
Virginia deathbed, those who had died being resus- 
citated for the purpose. The ‘‘ Departure takes 
place at Jerusalem, though the Greek version places 
Mary first at Bethlehem. A Jew who ventures to 
touch the sacred body instantly loses both hands, 
which are restored through the mediation of the 
Apostles. Christ accompanied by a train of angels 
comes down to receive His mother’s soul. The Apos- 
tles bear the body to Gethsemani and deposit it in 
a tomb, whence it is taken up alive to Heaven. (See 
Assumption; Mahy.) 

Walker, Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and Revelations (Edin- 
burgh, 1873 ; tr.) ; The Anie-Nicene Fathers, VIII, ^ited by 
JEIobebts and Donaldson, tr.; Bardenhewer, Gesdachte der 
alikircklichen IMeraiur (Freiburg, 1902), I Harnack, 
Geschiehte der cdtchristiicheri Literatur (Leipsic); 1893, I. 
1897, II, 1, 1904, 2; Zahn, Geschiehte des N euUstarnenUichen 
Kanon (Leipzig, 1890), II ; Henneke und Meyer, Neutesta- 
mentliche Apokryphen (Ttibingen, 1904; German texts with 
scholarly prologomena) ; Tasker, Apocryphal Gospels; Hast., 
IHcL of the Bible, extra volume (1904) ; Lipsius, art. Apoo^ 
ryphal Gospels in Diet, of Christ. Biog. 

(6) Judaistic and Heretical Gospels. — Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews. Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Eusebius, and St. Bpiphanius speak of a 

Gospel according to the Hebrews”, which was the 
sole one in use among the Palestinian Judeo-Chris- 
tians, otherwise known as the Nazarenes. Jerome 
translated it from the Aramaic into Greek. It was 


enjoyed a certain popularity in the country districts 
among the Coptic natives. It could scarcely have 
been composed later than the middle of the second 
century and it is not at all impossible that it re- 
touched some primitive material not represented in 
the canonical Gospels. Gospel of ^ St. Peter . — ^The 
existence of an apocryphal composition bearing this 
name in Christian antiquity had long been known 
by references to it in certain early patristic writers 
who intimate that it originated or was current among 
Christians of Docetic views. Much additional light 
has been thrown on this document by the discovery 
of a long fragment of it at Akhmtn in Upper Egypt, 
in the winter of 1886-87, by the French Archaeologi- 
cal Mission. It is in Greek and written on a parch- 
ment codex at a date somewhere between the sixth 
and ninth century. The fragment narrates part of 
the Passion, the Burial, and Resurrection. It be- 
trays a dependence, in some instances literal, on the 
four inspired Gospels, and is therefore a valuable 
additional testimony to their early acceptance. 
While the apocryphon has many points of contact 
with the genuine Gospels, it diverges curiously from 
them in details, and bears evidence of having treated 
them with much freedom. No marked heretical notes 
are found in the recovered fragment, but there are 
passages which are easily susceptible of a heterodox 
meaning. One of the few extra-canonical passages 
which may contain an authentic tradition is that 
which describes Christ as placed in mockery^ upon a 
throne by His tormentors. Pseudo-Peter is inter- 
mediate in character between the genuine Evangels 
and the purely legendary apocrypha. Its composi- 
tion must be assigned to the first quarter or the 
middle of the second century of the Christian era. 
C- Schmidt thinks he has found traces of what is 


evidently very ancient, and several of the above- perhaps a second Gospel of Peter in some ancient 
mentioned writers associate it with St. Matthew’s papyri (Schmidt, Sitzun^sberichte der kSniglichen 
Gospel, which it seems to have replaced in the preuss. Akademie zu Berlin, 1895; cf. Bardeimewer, 
Jewish-Christian community at an early date. The Geschiehte, I, 397, 399), Only one or two quota- 
relation between the Gospel according to the Hebrews tions remain of the Gospel of St. Philip mentioned 
and our canonical Matthew Gospel is a matter of con- by Epiphanius and Leontius of Byzantium; but 
troversy. The surviving fragments prove that there these are enough to prove its Gnostic colouring, 
were close literal resemblances. ^ Harnack asserts Gospel of St. Thomas . — ^There are two Greek 
that the Hebrew Gospel was entirely independent, and two Latin redactions of it, differing much from 
the tradition it contained being parallel to that of one another. A Syriac translation is also found. A 
Matthew. Zahn, while excluding any dependence Gospel of Thomas was known to many Fathers, 
on our Greek canonical Matthew, maintains one The earliest to mention it is St. Hippolytus (155- 
on the primitive Matthew, according to which its 235), who informs us that it was in use among the 
general contents were derived from the latter. This Naasenes, a sect of Syrian Gnostics, and cites a sen- 
Gospel seems to have been read as canonical in some tence which does not appear in our extant text. 
non-Palestiman churches; the Fathers who are ac- Origen relegates it to the heretical writings. St. 
quainted with it refer to it with a certain amount of Cjrril of Jerusalem says it was employed oy the 
respect. Twenty-four fragments have been pre- Manichseans; Eusebius rejects it as heretical and 
served by ecclesiastical writers. These indicate that spurious. It is clear that the original Pseudo- 
it had a number of sections in common with the Thomas was of heterodox origin, and that it dates 
Synoptics, but also various narratives and sayings from the second century; the citations of Hippolytus 
of Jesus, not found in the canonical Gospels. The establish that it was palpably Gnostic in tenor. But 
survivii^ sj^ecimens lack the simplicity and dignity in the extant Thomas Gospel there is no formal or 
of the inspired writings; some even savour of the manifest Gnosticism. The prototype was evidently 
grotesque. We ^ warranted in saying that while expurgated by a Catholic hand, who, however, did 
this extra-canonical material probably has as its not succeed in eradicating all traces of its original 
starting-point primitive tradition, it has been dis- taint. The apocryphon in all its present forms 
figured in the interests of a Judaizing Church. (See extravagantly magnifies the Divine aspect of the boy 
A<^aph^) , „ . ^ , Jesus. In bold contrast to the Infancy narrative 

Gospet Accord%ng to the Egyptmns.—^lt is by of St. Luke, where the Divinity is almost effaced, 
^ Clement of Alexandria, Origen, IRp- the author makes the Child a miracle- worker and 
pol^us, and Epiphanius describe an uncanonical intellectual prodigy, and in harmony with Docetism, 
work, which evidently was circulated ^ in Egypt, leaves scarcely more than the appearance of humanity 
agree that it wa^ emi)loyed by heretical sects — in Him. This pseudo-Gospel is unique among the 
lor me most part Gnostics. The scanty citations apocrypha, inasmuch as it describes a part of the 
^ A been preserv^ in the Fathers indicate hidden life of Our Lord between the ages of five and 

a tendency towards the Ermratite condemnation of ^ twelve. But there is much that is fantastic and 
mam^e, and a pantheistic Gnosticism. The Gospel offensive in the pictures of the exploits of the Boy 
accormng to the Eg^tians did not mplace the Jesus. His youmful miracles are worked at times 
^nom(^ recor^ m the Alexandrian Churchy- as out of mere childish fancy, as when He formed clay 
Jdamack would have us beheve, but it seems to have pigeons, and at a clap of His hands they flew away as 
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living birds; sometimes, from beneficence; but again 
from a kind of harsh retribution. 

The so-called Decretum of Gelasius classes the 
Gospel of St. Bartholomew among the apocrypha. 
The earliest allusion to it is in St. Jerome^s works. 
Recently scholars have brought to light fragments 
of it in old Coptic MSS. One of these Orientalists, 
Baumstark, would place its composition in the first 
part of the fourth century. A Gospel of Matthias 
is mentioned by Origen and Eusebius among the 
heretical literature along with the Peter and Thomas 
Gospels. Hippolytus states that the Basilidean 
Gnostics appealed to a ^'secret discourse” communi- 
cated to them by the Apostle Matthias who had re- 
ceived instruction privately from the Lord. Clement 
of Alexandria, who was credulous concerning apoc- 
ryphal literature, quotes with respect sever^ times 
the '^Tradition of Matthias A Gospel of the 
Twelve Apostles was known to Origen (third cen- 
tury), Other patristic notices give rise to some 
uncertainty whether the Gospel of the Twelve 
Apostles of antiquity was really distinct from that 
of the Hebrews. The greater probabilities oppose 
their identity. Recently the claim has been made 
by M. Reveillout, a Coptic scholar, that the lost 
Gospel has been in a considerable measure recovered 
in several Coptic fragments, all of which, he asserts, 
belong to the same document. But this position 
has been successfully combated by Dr. Baumstark 
in the ''Revue Biblique” (April, 1906, 245 sqq.), 
who will allow at most a probability that certain 
brief sections appertain to a Gospel of the Twelve 
Apostles, written origmally in Greek and current 
among Gnostic Ebionites as early as the second 
century. There exists a late and entirely orthodox 
Syriac “Gospel of the Twelve Apostles”, published 
by J. Rendel Harris (Cambridge, 1900^* It is 
enough to note the existence of other pseudo- 
Gospels, of which vey little is known beside the 
names. There was a Gospel of St. Andrew^ probably 
identical with the Gnostic Acts of Andrew ” (q, v., 
inf.); a Gospel of Barnabas j a Gospel of Tkaddeus. a 
Gospel of Eve, and even one of Judas Iscariot, the 
last in use among the Gnostic sect of Caioites, and 
which glorified the traitor. 

Barden HEWER, Geschichte der aUkirchlicken Literatur (Frei- 
burg, 1902), I; Harnack, Geschichte der aUchristlichen Lit- 
eratur (Leipzig) I, 1893; II, 1, 1897, IL 2, 1904; Zakn, 
Geschichte des KetUestamentlichen Kanon (Leipzig, 1890), II; 
Tasker, Apocryphal QospeU; Hast., Diet, of Ihe Bible^ 
extra volume; Lipsicrs, Apocryphal Gospels, Diet, cf Christ 
Biog. — Special fdr the GospdL according to the Hebrews: All 
the fragments are reproduced in Nicholson, The Gospel 
according to ihe Hebrews (London, 1897); Rose, Etiidea sur 
lea Evangiles (Paris, 1902), 18 sqq. — Special for Gospel ac- 
cording to the Egyptians: Rose, Etudes sur les EvangUes 
(Paris, 1902), refutes Harnack ’s view of the priority of the 
acceptance of the Eprptian Gospel to that of the canonical 
ones. — Special for the Gospel of St. Peter: Rutherford, 
Ante-Nicene Fathers (introduction and tr.), IX; Robinson, 
The Gospel according to Peter and Revelation of Peter (London, 
1892); Zahn, Das Evangelium des Petrus (1893): Semeria, 
art. in Revue Biblique (1894), III, 522 sqq. — Special for 
Gospel of St. Thomas: Walker, Apocryphal Gospels, etc. 
(Edinburgh, 1873, tr.); AnterNicene Earners (New York, 
1906), VIII; Conrad Y, art in Theologische Studien und KriHken 
(1903), LXXVI, 2. — Special for Gospel of St. Bartholomew: 
Lacau, Fragments dApperyphes Copies (Cairo, 1904; text); 
Baumstark, Rome Biblique, April, 1906, 249-253-263. — 
Special for Gospel of the Twelve jostles: Reveillout, 
French tr. of supposed fraj^ents, in J^vue Bihligue, (1904), 
330, 336 sqq.; Les Apocry^s Copies, in. Patrologia Orientalts 
(Paris, 1905) II, 43 sqq., 156 sqq. 

(2) Pilate Literature and Other Apocrypha Con- 
cerning Christ . — ^While Christianity was struggling 
against the forces of .Roman paganism, there was a 
natural tendency to dwell upon the part which a 
representative of the Roman Empire played in the 
supreme events of Our Lord’s life, ana to shape the 
testimony of Pontius Pilate, the procurator of Judea, 
even at the cost of exaggeration and amplification, 
into a weapon of apologetic defence, making that 
official bear witness to the miracles, Crucifixion, and 


Resurrection of Christ. Hence arose a considerable 
apocryphal Pilate literature, of which the Gospel of 
Gamaliel really forms a part, and like this latter 
apociyphon, it is characterized by exaggerating 
Pilate’s weak defence _ of Jesus into strong sym- 
pathy and practical belief in His divinity. Report of 
Pilate to the Emperor. In the apocryphal Acts of 
Peter and Paul there is embodied a letter purporting 
to have been sent by Pontius Pilate to the Emperor 
Claudius. _ This briefly relates the fatuous crime of 
the Jews in persecuting the Holy One promised to 
them by their God; enumerates His miracles and 
states that the Jews accused Jesus of being a magi- 
cian. Pilate at the time believing this, delivered 
Him to them. After the Resurrection the soldiers 
whom the governor had placed at the tomb were 
bribed by the leaders to be silent, but nevertheless 
divulged the fact. The missive concludes with a 
warning against the mendacity of the Jews. This 
composition is clearly apocryphal though unexpect- 
edly brief and restrained. It is natural to attempt 
to trace a resemblance between this pseudograph and 
certain references of ecclesiastical writers to Acta 
or Gesta of Pilate. TertuUian (Apologia, xxi) after 
giving a sketch of the miracles and Passion of Christ, 
subjoins: '^All these things Pilate . . . announced 
to Tiberius Caesar.” A comparison between this 
pericope and the Pseudo-Pilate report reveals a lit- 
erary dependence between them, though the critics 
differ as to the priority of these documents. In 
chapters xxxv, xxxviii, xlviii, of Justin’s Apologia, 
that Father appeals confidently as a proof of the 
miracles and Passion of Jesus to "Acts” or records 
of Pontius Pilate existing in the imperial archives. 
While it is possible that St. Justin may have heard 
of such a report, and even probable that the proc- 
urator transmitted some account of the events at 
Jerusalem to Rome, it is on the other hand admis- 
sible that Justin’s assertion was based on nothing 
more than hypothesis. This is the opinion of the 
maiority of the experts. During the persecutions 
under Maximin in the fourth century spurious anti- 
Christian Acts of Pilate were composeci in Syria, as 
we learn from Eusebius. It is probable that the 
pseudographic letter was forged as an offset to these. 
For Acta Pilati or "Gospel of Nicodemus”, see 
the separate article. The minor Pilate apocrypha, 
the Anaphora Pilati, or "Relation of Pilate”, is 
frequently found appended to the texts of the Acta. 
It presupposes the latter work, and could not have 
been composed before the middle of the fifth century. 
It is foimd in MSS. combined with the Paradoseis 
or "Giving up of Pilate”, which represents the old- 
est form of the legend dealing with Pilate’s subse- 
quent life. A still later fabrication is found in the 
Latin Epistola Pilati ad Tiherium. There exists 
a puerile correspondence consisting of a pretended 
Letter of Herod to Pilate and Letter of Pilate to 
Rerod. They are found in Greek and Syriac in a 
MS. of the sixth or seventh century. These pseu- 
dographs may be as old as the fifth century. 

The Narrative of Joseph of Arimothea furnish- 
ing imaginary details of the two thieves crucified 
with Christ, and the begging of the body from Pilate, 
seems to have enjoyed popularity in the Middle Ages 
in the Byzantine East, judging from the number of 
Greek MSS. which remain. The oldest of those pub- 
lished belongs to the twelfth century. The relation 
is appended to some Latin texts of the Acta Pilati, 
under the title "Historia Joseph!”. It may be read 
in English in Walker’s and the Ante-Nicene Fathers’ 
collection of the apocrypha. The oldest form of the 
Pseudo-Correspondence of Jesus and Abgar, King of 
Edessa, is found in Eusebius (Historia Ecclesias- 
tica, I, xiii), who vouches that he himself translated 
it from the Syriac documents in the archives of 
Edessa, the metropolis of Eastern Syria. The two 
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letters are accompanied by an introduction which 
probably is an excerpt from the same source. Ac- 
cording to this, Abgar V, Toparch or King of Edessa, 
suffering from an incurable disease, and haying heard 
the fame of Christas miracles sends a courier to Je- 
rusalem, bearing a letter to Jesus, in which he de- 
clared Him to be a god, or the son of a god, and in- 
vites Him to Edessa, justifying the request partly by 
his desire to be cured, partly by his wish to offer to 
Jesus an asylum against the malignant Jews. Our 
Lord replied as follows: Blessed art thou because 
thou hast believed in Me without seeing Me.^ For 
it is written that those who have seen Me, will not 
believe Me; and that those who have not seen Me 
will believe and love Me. But as to thy prayer that 
I come to thee, it is necessary that I fulfil here all 
that for which I have been sent, and that after I 
have fulfilled it, that I be taken up to Him who hath 
sent Me. But after my taking up I shall send thee 
one of My disciples, who will heal thy pains, and keep 
life for thee and thine.’' Accordingly, after the As- 
cension, “Judas Thomas*', an Apostle, despatches 
to Edessa Thaddeus, one of the seventy Disciples, 
who cur^ the King of his disease, and preaches 
Christ to the assembled people. This, adds Eusebius, 
happened in the year 340, i. e. of the Seleucid era; 
corresponding to a. d. 28-29. The pleasing story is 
repeated with variations in later sources. The 
“Teaching of Addai*', a Syrian apoeryphon (q. v. 
infra) j reproduces the correspondence with additions. 
The authenticity of the alleged letter of Christ has 
always been strongly suspected when not absolutely 
denied. As early as the sixth century the Gelasian 
Decretum brands this correspondence as spurious. Its 
legendary environment and the fact that the Church 
at large did not hand down the pretended epistle 
from Our Lord as a sacred document is conclusive 
against it. As for the letter of Abgar, its genuine- 
ness was formerly favoured by many skilled in this 
literature, but since the discovery of the “Teaching 
of Adda!*', published in 1876, the presumption against 
the authentic character of Abgar's epistle, owing to 
the close resemblance of a portion to passages in 
the Gospels, has become an established certainty. 
Lipsius, a high authority, is of the opinion that the 
Abgar correspondence goes back to the reign of the 
first Christian ruler of Edessa, Abgar IX (179-216), 
and that it was elicited by a desire to force a link 
uniting that epoch with the time of Christ. (See 
Abgar.) 

See the histories of Bardenhewer, Harnack, Preus- 
CHEN,. and Zahn, referred to in the bibhogr^hies above. 
For the Report of Pilate to the Emperor, Harnack, Ge ^ 
a^ichie der aXtchnstMchen Literatur (Leipz^, 1897), II, I, 
604 sqq., inserts the Greek and Latin text. The ancient texts 
of these apocrypha are edited in Tischenporf's Evangelia 
Apocrypha (Leipzig, 1853, 1876); Translations of the Anaphora. 
tiie Report of rilaiej of The Giving Up, of the Epietola ad 
Tiberivm, Tm Letter of Pontius Pilate, are supplied in Walker 
and Ante-Nicene Fath^s, editions of the apocrypha previously 
cited. The Herod-PUate Correspondence in English: Apocry- 
phal Books of the New Testament, anon. (Philadelphia, 1890, 
3901).--Special for the Abgar correspondence: Ante-Nicene 
Fathers (New York, 1906; English), VIII; Lipsius, Die 
Edessenische Ahgaraage kritisch untersiicht (Brunswick, 1883); 
Wright, Abgar, in Diet, of Chris. Biog; Vigouroux, Ab- 
gar, in Dud. de la Bible. — Letter of Lentulus. A brief 
letter professing to be from Lentulus, or Publius Lentulus, 
as in some MSS., ^‘President of the People of Jerusalem”, 
addressed to “the Roman Senate and People ”, describes 
Our Lord's personal appearance. It is evidently spurious, 
both the office and name of the president of Jerusalem being 
^ssly unhistorical. No ancient writer alludes to this pro- 
duction, which is found only in Latin l^S. It has been con- 
jectured that it may have been compost in order to au- 
thenticate a pretended portrait of Jesus, during the Middle 
Ages. An English version is given^ in Cowper's Apocr^hal 
Gospels and Other Documents Relating to Christ (New York, 
6th ed., 1897). 

(3) Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles. — ^The mo- 
tive which first prompted the fabrication of spurious 
Acts of the Apostles was, in general, to give Apos- 
tolic support to heretical systems, especially those of 


the many sects which are comprised under the term 
Gnosticism. The darkness in which the New Tes- 
tament leaves the missionary careers, and the ends 
of the greater number of the Apostles, and the meagre 
details handed down by ecclesiastical tradition, left 
an inviting field for the exercise of inventive imagi- 
nations, and offered an apt means for the insidious 
propagation of heresy. The Jewish-Christian Church, 
which early developed un-Catholic tendencies in the 
form of Ebiomtism, seems first to have produced 
apocryphal histories of the Apostles, though of these 
we have very few remains outside the material in 
the voluminous Pseudo-Clement. The Gnostic Acts 
of Peter, Andrew, John, Thomas, and perhaps Mat- 
thew, date from the early portion of the third cen- 
tury or perhaps a little earlier. They abound in 
extravagant and highly coloured marvels, and were 
interspersed by long pretended discourses of the 
Apostles which served as vehicles for the Gnostic 
predications. Though the pastors of the Church and 
the learned repudiated these as patently heretical 
writings, they appealed to the fancy and satisfied 
the curiosity of the common people. Not only were 
they utilized by Manichseans in the East and Pris- 
cillianists in the West, but they found favour with 
many unenlightened Catholics. Since it was impos- 
sible to suppress their circulation entirely, they were 
rendered comparatively harmless by orthodox editing 
which expunged the palpable errors, especially in the 
discourses, leaving the miracle element to stand in 
its riotous exuberance. Hence most of the Gnostic 
Acts have come down to us with more or less of a 
Catholic purification, which, however, was in many 
cases so superficial as to leave unmistakable traces 
of their heterodox origin. The originally Gnostic 
apocryphal Acts were gathered into collections which 
bore the name of the rreplodot (Circuits) or irpd^sis 
(Acts) of the Apostles, and to which was attached 
the name of a Leucius Charinus, who may have 
formed the comi)ilation. The Gnostic Acts were of 
various authorship. Another collection was formed 
in the Frankish Church in the sixth century, prob- 
ably by a monk. In this the Catholic Acts have been 
preserved; it is by no means uniform in its various 
manuscript representatives. By a misunderstanding, 
the authorship of the whole, under the title “Historia 
Certaminis Apostolorum’', was ascribed to an Ab- 
dias, said to have been the first Bishop of Babylon 
and a disciple of the Apostles. The nucleus of this 
collection was foi'med by the Latin Passiones, or 
Martyrdoms, of those Apostles who had been neg- 
lected by the Gnostic Acts, viz., the two Jameses, 
Philip (Matthew?), Bartholomew, Simon, and Jude. 
The literature grew by accretions from heretical 
sources and eventually took in all the Apostles, in- 
cluding St. Paul. The motive of these non-heretical 
apocrypha was primarily to gratify the pious curios- 
ity of the faithful regarding the Apostolic founders 
of the Church; sometimes local interests instigated 
their composition. After the model of the Gnostic 
Acts, whicn were of Oriental derivation, they abound 
in prodigies, and like those again, they take as 
their starting-point the traditional dispersion of the 
Twelve from Jerusalem. Regarding the historical 
value of these ajjocryphal narratives, it requires the 
most careful criticism to extricate from the mass of 
fable and legend any grains of historical truth. Even 
respecting the fields of the Apostolic missions, they 
are self-contradictory or confused. In general their 
details are scientifically worthless, unless confirmed 
by independent authorities, which rarely happens. 
Much of their apocryphal matter was taken up by 
the offices of the Apostles in the Latin breviaries 
and lectionaries, composed in the seventh and eighth 
centuries at an extremely uncritical period. 

Lipsius in Diet of Christ. Biog.; Salmon, art. Leucius, 
in same work; Historical Introduction to ike New Testament 
(4th ed., 1889); Duchesne, Les andena recueils de Ugendes 
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apostoliques; Compte-Rendu of the Catholic Scientific Con- 
gress of Brussels (Brussels, 1895). 

(a) Gnostic Acts of the Apostles. — Acts of St. Peter. 
There exist a Greek and a Latin Martyrdom of Peter, 
the latter attributed to Pope Linus, which from 
patristic citations are recognized as the conclusion 
of an ancient Greek narrative entitled Acts, or Cir- 
cuits of St. Peter Another MS., bearing the name 
“Actus Petri cum Simone ”, contains a superior trans- 
lation with several passages from the original nar- 
rative preceding the Martyrdom. The work betrays 
certain tokens of Gnosticism, although it has been 
purged of its grossest featirres by a Catholic reviser. 
It describes the triumph of St. Peter over Simon 
Magus at Rome, and the Apostle’s subsequent 
crucifixion. These Acts as we have them are of 
Mgh antiquity, though it is impossible to always 
discern whether patristic writers are quoting from 
them br an earlier tradition. Undoubtedly Com- 
modian (c. 250) employed our extant Acts of Peter. — 
Acts of St. John. The heretical character imputed 
to these by certain Fathers is fully confirmed by 
extant fragments, which show a gross Docetism, and 
an unbridled phantasy. Doubtless the author inter- 
mingled valuable Ephesian traditions with his fables. 
There are reasons of weight to regard the work as 
having been composed, together with the Acts of 
St. Peter, and probably those of St. Andrew, by a 
single person, in the latter half 6i the second century, 
under the name of a disciple of St. John, called 
Leucius- Clement of Alexandria was acquainted 
with the pseudograph. The Johannine Acts of the 
Pseudo-Pro chorus (compare the canonical Acts, vi, 5) 
are a Catholic working-over of Gnostic material. — 
Acts of St. Andrew. Pseudographic Acts of St. An- 
drew are noted by several early ecclesiastical writers, 
as in circulation among Gnostic and Manichaean sects. 
The original form has perished except in a few 
patristic quotations. But we possess three indi- 
vidual Acts under different names, which prove to be 
orthodox recensions of an original comprehensive 
Gnostic whole. These are: (1) “The Acts of Andrew 
and Matthias” (or Matthew as given by some au- 
thorities); (2) “Acts of Peter and Andrew” (the 
original language of the above is Greek); (3) “The 
Martyrdom of the Apostle Andrew” has come down 
in both Greek and Latin recensions. The Latin text 
is the original one, and cannot be earlier than the 
fifth century. It purports to be a relation of the 
heroic death of St. Andrew by eyewitnesses who are 
“presbyters and deacons of the Church of Achaia”. 
It has enjoyed credit among historians in the past, 
but no reliance can be placed on its data. (See 
Apostolic Churches; AirnREw, St., Apostle.) — 
The Acts and Martyrdom of St. Matthew are in literary 
dependence on the Acts of St. Andrew (q. v., supra), 
and hence the reading “ Matthew ” may be an error for 
“Matthias”, since evidently the companion of Peter 
and Andrew is intended. The work exists m Greek 
and a later Latm. There is also a Coptic-Ethiopic 
martyrdom legend of St. Matthew. (See Matthew, 
St., Apostle; Apostolic Churches). — Acts of St. 
Thomas. No Apostolic apocryphon has reached us 
in a completeness equal to that of the Thomas Acts. 
They are found in Greek, Syriac, and Ethiopic re- 
censions. Their Gnostic traits pierce through the 
Catholic re-touching; in fact, the contents show a 
conscious purpose to exalt the duafistic doctrine of 
abstention from conjugal intercourse. Scholars are 
much inclined to attribute the original to a Syrian 
origin and an author who was an adherent of Bar- 
desanes. The signs point strongly to the third 
century as the era. The translation of the remains 
of St. Thomas to Edessa in 232 may have furnished 
the inspiration for the composition. The Acts relate 
the prodigies performed by the Apostle in India, and 
end with his martyrdom there. They are inter- 
I.— 39 


spersed with some remarkable hymns; some of real 
literary beauty but with strong Gnostic colouring. 
Recent researches have revealed elements of truth 
in the historical setting of the narrative. The Acts 
of St. Thomas are mentioned by Epiphanius and 
Augustine as in use in different heretical circles. 
St. Ephrem of Syria refers to apocryphal Thomas 
Acts as in circulation among the Bardesanites (see 
Thoivias, St., Apostle). — Acts of St. Bartholomew. 
We possess a Greek Martrydom, dating in its present 
form from the fifth or sixth century; also a Latin 
“Passio Bartholomaei”. Both are tainted with Nes- 
torianism, and seem to have come from a single Bar- 
tholomew legend. The Greek text recounts the mar- 
vels by which the Apostle overthrew idolatry and 
converted a king and his subjects in “India”. The 
whole is a legendary tissue. (See Bartholomew, 
St., Apostle). 

Consult the works of Babdbnhewer, Harnack, and 
Preitschen, also Zahn, given in previous bibliographies. 
For the original texts: Lipsius and Bonnet, Acta ApostoLorum 
Apocrypha (Leipzig, 1891), Pars I; James, Apocrypha Aneo 
data (Cambridge, 1897), belonging to the Cambridge Texts 
and Studies series; Wright, Apocryphal Acta of the ApoaileB 
(London, 1871), contains an edition and translation of Syriac 
MSS.; Eng. translations are given in Walker, Apocryphal 
Oospela, etc. (Edinburgh, 1873); Ante-Nicene Faihera (New 
York, 1906), VIII; the magisterial work on the Apocryphal 
Acts and Legends is: Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apoatelge- 
achichten und Apoatellegenden (Brunswick, 18^, 1887, 1890), 
exhaustive and critical in the liberal Protestant spirit. The 
same author has contributed an article to the Diet, of Christ 
Biog. For the points of contact of the Apocryphal Acts 
with profane history: Gutschmid, Die Konigsnamen in den 
apokryphen Apoatelgeachichten, in the Rhemiachea Museum 
fur PJnlologU (1864), XIX, 161-183, 380-401.— Special for 
Acts of St. Peter: Chase, art. Peter {Swwn) in Hast., Diet, 
of iJhe Bible. — Special for Acts of St. John: Zahn, Die Wanr ~ 
derungen dea Appatela Johannes in the Keue Kirchliche Zeit- 
achrift (1899), X. — Special for Acts of St. Thomas: The 
Ethiopic text was edited by Malan, Conflicts of the Apostles 
(London, 1871), and rendered into the vernacular by Bridge 
(London, 1899); Levy, in Analecta Bollandiana (1899), XVIII, 
276 sqq.; Medlycott, India and the Apostle Thomas; An 
Inquiry with a Critkat Analysis of the Acta Thomas (London, 
1905). 

(6) Catholic Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles . — 
Ads of Sts. Peter and Paul. These are to be distin- 
guished from the Gnostic Acts of Peter and the 
orthodox Acts of Paul. The MSS. which represent 
the legend faU into two groups: (a) consisting of all 
but one of the Greek texts, containing an account 
of the journey of St. Paul to Rome, and the martyr- 
dom of the two Apostles; (b) composed of one Greek 
MS. and a great number of Latin ones, presenting the 
history of the passio only. Lipsius regards the jour- 
ney section as a ninth-century addition; Barden- 
hewer will have it to belong to the original docu- 
ment. This section begins with Paul’s departure 
from the island of Mileto,^ and is evidently based on 
the canonical narrative in Acts. The Jews have 
been aroused by the news of Paul’s intended visit, 
and induce Nero to forbid it. Nevertheless the 
Apostle secretly enters Italy; his companion is mis- 
taken for himself at Puteoli and beheaded. In retri- 
bution that city is swallowed up by the sea. Peter 
receives Paul at Rome with joy. The preaching of 
the Apostles converts multitudes and even the 
Empress. Simon Magus traduces the Christian 
teachers, and there is a test of strength in miracles 
between that magician and the Apostles, which takes 
place in the presence of Nero. Simon essays a flight 
to heaven but falls in the Via Sacra and is dashed to 
pieces. Nevertheless, Nero is bent on the destruc- 
tion of Peter and Paul. The latter is beheaded on 
the Ostian Way, and Peter is crucified at his request 
head downward- Before his death he relates to the 
peo^e the “Quo Vadis?” story. Three men from 
the East carry off the Apostles’ bodies but are over- 
taken. St. Peter is buried at “The place called the 
Vatican”, and Paul on the Ostian Way. These 
Acts are the chief source for details of the martyrdom 
of the two great Apostles. They are also note- 
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worthy as emphasizing the close concord between the 
Apostolic founders of the Roman Church. The date 
(a. d. 55) of composition is involved in obscurity. 
Lipsius finds traces of our Acts as early as Hippolytus 
(c. 235), but it is not clear that the Fathers adduced 
employed any written source for their references to 
the victory over Simon Magus and the work of the 
Apostles at Rome. Lipsius assigns the kernel of 
the Martyrdom to the second century; Bardenhewer 
refers the whole to the first haK of the third. The 
Acts of Peter and Paul undoubtedly embody some 
genuine traditions. (See Peter, St., Apostle; Paul, 
St., Apostle; Simon Magus). — Acts of St Paid. 
Origen and Eusebius expressly n^e the icpd^eLs 
HaiJXou; TertuUian speaks of writings falsely at- 
tributed to Paul: “ Quod si Pauli perperam inscripta 
leguntJ^ He is cautioning his readers ^ against 
the tale of Theda preaching and baptizing her- 
self Hitherto it was supposed that he referred 
to the “Acts of Paul and Theda”. The *‘Acta 
Pauli”, presumed to be a distinct composition, were 
deemed to have perished; but recently (1899) a 
Coptic papyrus MS., tom to shreds, was found in 
Egypt, and proves to contain approximately com- 
plete the identical Acts of Paul alluded to by a few 
ecclesiastical writers. This find has established the 
fact that the long-known Acts of Paul and Thecla 
and the apocryphal correspondence of St. Paul with 
the Corinthian Church, as well as the Martyrdoni of 
St. Paul, are really only excerpts from the original 
Pauline Acts. The newly-discovered document con- 
tains material hitherto uidmown as well as the above- 
noted sections, long extant. It berins with _a pre- 
tended flight of St. Paul from Antioch of Pisidia, and 
ends with his martyrdom at Rome. The narrative 
rests on data in the canonical books of the New 
Testament, but it abounds in marvels and personages 
unhinted at there, and it disfigures traits of some of 
those actually mentioned in the Sacred Writings. 
The Acts of Paul, therefore, adds nothing trust- 
worthy to our knowledge of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. Fortunately the above-cited passage of 
Tertulhan (De Baptismo, xvii) informs us of its 
authorship and aim. The African writer observes 
that the pseudo-history was the work of a priest of 
Asia Minor, who on the discovery of the fraud, was 
deposed from an ecclesiastical charge, and confessed 
that he forged the book out of love for St. Paul. 
Experts ascribe its composition to the second cen- 
tury. It was already known when TertuUian wrote, 
and during the first centuries enjoyed a considerable 
popularity, both East and West. In fact Eusebius 
classes it among the antilegomenaj or works having 
locally quasi-canonical authority. — Acts of Paid and 
Thecla. The early detachment of these as well as 
the Martyrdom from the Acts of St. Paul may be 
accounted for by ecclesiastical use as festal lections. 
Despite TertuUian's remark regarding this pseudo- 
graph, it enjoyed an immense and persistent popu- 
larity through the patristic period and the Middle 
Ages. This favour is to be explained mainly by the 
romantic and spirited flavour of the narrative. 
Exceptional among the apociyphists, the author 
kept a curb upon his fertile imagmation, and his 
production is distinguished by its simplicity, clear- 
ness, and vigour. It deals with the adventures of 
Thecla, a young woman of Iconium, who upon being 
converted by St. Paul’s preaching, left her bride- 
groom and hved a life of virginity and missionary 
activity, becoming a companion of St. Paul, and 
preaching the Gospel. She is persecuted, but 
miraculously escapes from the fire and the savage 
beasts of the arena. , The relief into which abstention 
frorr the marriage-bed is brought in these Acts 
makes it difficult to escape from the conclusion that 
they have been coloured by Encratite ideas. Never- 
theless the thesis of Lipsius, supported by Corssen, 


that a Gnostic Grundschrift underlies our present 
document, is not accepted by Harnack, Zahn, Bard- 
enhewer, and others. The apocryphon follows the 
New Testament data of St. Paul’s missions very 
loosely and is full of unhistorical characters and 
events. For instance, the writer introduces a journey 
of the Apostles, to which there is nothing analogous 
in the Sacred Books. However, there are grains of 
historical material m the Thecla story. A Christian 
virgin of that name may well have been converted 
by St. Paul at Iconium, and suffered persecution. 
Gutschmid has discovered that a certain Q^een Try- 
phena was an historical personage (Rheinisches Mu- 
seum fiir Philologie, X, 1864). (See Thecla.) — 
Acts of St. Phihp. The extant Greek fragments 
supply us with all but five (10-14) of the fifteen 
Acts composing the work. ^ Of these 1-7 are a farrago 
of various legends, each, it would seem, with an in- 
dependent history; 8-14 is a unit, which forms a 
parasitic growth on the ancient but somewhat con- 
fused traditions of the missionary activity of an 
Apostle Philip in Hierapolis of Phry^a. Zahn’s view, 
that this document is the work of an ill-informed 
Catholic monk of the fourth century, is a satisfactory 
hypothesis. The largest fragment was first pub- 
lished by Batiffol in "Analecta Bollandiana”, IX 
(Paris, 1890). A Coptic “Acts of Philip” is also to 
be noted. (See Philip, St., Apostle.) 

There are Latin, Coptic, Ethiopia, and Armenian 
histories of the missions and death of St. James 
the Greater, the son of Zebedee. Lipsius assigns 
the Latin to about the third century. Coptic and 
Armenian Acts and Martyrdom of St. James the Less 
depend mostly on the Hegesippus tradition, preserved 
by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., IV, xxil). — Acts of St Mat- 
thew. The Apostolic Acts of the Pseudo-Abdias con- 
tain a Latin “Passio Sancti Matthsei ”, which preserves 
an Abyssinian legend of St. Matthew, later than the 
Coptic Martyrdom noticed in connection with the 
Gnostic Acts of that saint. The correct historical 
setting indicates that the recension was the work of 
an Abyssinian of the sixth century, who wished to 
date the establishment of the Abyssinian Church 
(fourth century) back to the Apostolic times. How- 
ever, the kernel of the narrative is drawn from older 
sources. The Abdias Passio places St. Matthew’s mar- 
tyrdom in Abyssinia. (See Matthew, St., Apostle.) 
— Teaching of Addai {Thxddeus). In 1876 an ancient 
Syriac document, entitled “The Teaching of Addai, 
the Apostle”, was published for the first time. It 
proved to closely parallel the Abgar material de- 
rived by Eusebius from the Edessa archives, and 
indeed purports to have been entrusted to those 
archives by its author, who gives his name as Labubna, 
the son or Senaak. It is full of legendary but in- 
teresting material describing the relations between 
Jesus^ and King Abgar of Edessa. Thaddeus, or 
Addai, one of the seventy disciples, is sent, after the 
Resurrection, in compliance with Christ’s promise, to 
Abgar, heals the ruler and Christianizes Edessa with 
the most prompt and brilliant success. Notable is 
the story of the painting of Jesus made at the in- 
stance of Abgar’s envoy to the former. Since the 
narrative of a Gaulish pilmm who visited Edessa 
about 390 contains no allusion to such a picture, 
we may reasonably conclude that the Teaching of 
Addai is of later origin. Critics accept the period 
between 399-430. The Thaddeus legend has many 
ramifications and has undergone a number of variar- 
tions. There is a Greek “ Acts of Thaddeus ”, which 
identifies Addai with Thaddeus or Lebbaeus, one of 
the Twelve. (See Abgah; Edessa). — Acts of Simon 
and Jvde. A Latin Passio, which Lipsius attributes 
to the fourth or fifth century, narrates the miracles, 
conversions, and martyrdoms of these Apostles. It 
it found in the Abdias collection. The scene is Persia 
and Babylonia. It has been recognized that the 
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historical setting of these Acts agrees remarkably 
with what is known of the conditions in the Parthian 
empire in the first century after Christ . — The Acts 
of St. Barnabas appear to have been composed toward 
the end of the fifth century by a Cypriot. They are 
ascribed to St. Mark the Evangelist, and are histor- 
ically worthless. They are extant in the original 
Greek and in a Latin version. The narrative is based 
upon the mutual relations and activities of Barna- 
bas, Mark, and Paul, as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles - — Gesta MaithicB. This is the latest of the 
pseudo-Acts, having been composed by a monk of 
Treves, in the twelfth century, as a prelude to an 
accoimt of the translation of the sacred relic, and 
the body of St. Matthias to that city, and their sub- 
sequent rediscoveries. It pretends to have derived 
the history of the Apostle’s career from a Hebrew 
MS. (See Matthias, St., Apostle.) 

See the literature common to the Gnostic Acts above. — 
Special for Acts of Peter and Paul: Chase, art. Peter (Simon) 
m Hast., Diet, of the Bible . — Special for Acts of St. Paul: 
Schmidt, Acta Pauli (Leipzig, 1904), exhaustive researches, 
Coptic text, and Germ, trans.; Deiber, in Revue Bihligue, 
1904, 443 soq., summarizes contents; Naxj, Revue de VOrient 
Chretien (1898), III, published a Syriac Martyrdom of St. Paul. 
— Special for Acts of Paul and Theda: Gwinn, Thecla, in 
Diet, of Christ Biog.; Rey, Etudes sur les Acta Paidi et Thedcs 
(Paris, 1890); Ramsey, The Church in the Roman Empire 
before 110 A. D. (London, 1893), 375 sqq.; Holzhey, Die 
Thekla-Akten. Ihre Verbreitung und Beurteilung in der Kirche 
(Munich, 1905).--Special for the Teaching of Addai: Phillips, 
The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle (London, 1876), Syriac and 
English texts with notes; Tlxeront, Les origines de VEglise 
d’Edesse et la ligende dAbgar (Paris, 1888). — Special for 
Acts of Simon and Jude: The text of the Passio is in Fabbicius, 
Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti (Hamburg, 1703, 1719). — 
Special for Acts of Barnabas: Braunsbergeb, Der Apostel 
Barnabas (Mainz, 1876). 

(c) Quasi-Apostolic Acts . — It must suffice to men- 
tion “Acts of St. Mark”, of Alexandrian origin, and 
written in the fourth or fifth century; “Acts of St. 
Luke”, Coptic, not earlier than end of fourth; “Acts 
of St. Timothy”, composed by an Ephesian after 
425; “Acts of St. Titus”, of Cretan origin, between 
400-700; “Acts of Xanthippe and Polyxena”, con- 
nected with the legends about St. Paul and St. An- 
drew. 

See Lipsrus, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichien (Brunswick, 
3884), II, 2; James, Apocrypha Anecdota (Cambridge, 1893). 

(4) Apocryphal Doctrinal Works. — Testamentum 
Domini Nostri Jesu. It was known that a Syriac 
work of this name existed, and an extract was pub- 
lished in 1856. In 1899 Monsi^or Rahmani, Patri- 
arch of the United Syrians, published from a late MS. 
the Syriac text, a Latin introduction and transla- 
tion. The work is in two books. It begins with an 
apocalypse of the approaching day of Antichrist 
alleged to have been uttered by Our Lord after His 
Resurrection, Between this and the body of the 
work there is a very loose connection, as the main 
portion represents Christ as enacting, even to small 
details, laws for the governance and ritual of the 
Church. The writer places on Our Lord’s lips de- 
scriptions of liturgical observances prevalent in his 
own and earlier periods. There are evident points of 
contact between the Testament and the ancient 
ecclesiastico-liturgical Canones Hippolyti, Apostolic 
Constitutions, and Apostolic Canons. Monsignor 
Rahmani assigns the Testament to the seconci cen- 
tury, and places the above works in the relation of 
dependence on it. But critics unanimously refuse 
to accord a high antiquity to the Testament, dating 
it in the fourth or fifth century, and inverting the 
dependence mentioned. On the ground that there 
is no indication of an acquaintance with the book 
outside the Orient, and that Arabic and Coptic 
recensions of it are known, Dr. A. Baimastark regards 
the work as a compilation originating in Monophysite 
circles, and current in the national Churches of that 
sect in Syria and Egypt. The apocalyptic opening 
has been found in a Latin MS. of the eighth century, 


and published by M. R. James, “Apoci^ha Anec- 
dota” (Cambridge, 1893). The Preaching of Peter 
or Kerygma Petri. Clement of Alexandria repeatedly 
quotes from a Ki/poy/m U^rpov, concerning whose 
credibility he obviously has no doubt. On the other 
hand, Eusebius classes it as apocryphal. A certain 
“Doctrine of Peter”, mentioned by a later writer, 
was probably identical with the “ Preaching From 
the scanty remains of this work we can form but a 
very imperfect idea of it. It spoke in St. Peter’s 
name and represented him above all as a teacher of 
the Gentiles. The doctrinal parts occur in a frame- 
work of an account of the missionary journeys. 
The pseudograph was probably suggested by the 
text, II Peter, i, 5. A work which was so well ac- 
credited in the days of Clement of Alexandria (c. 140- 
215), and which was known to the “Gnostic Herac- 
leon” (c. 160-170), must have come from almost 
Apostolic antiquity. Scholars favour the first 
quarter of the second century. The fragments which 
remain betray no signs of heterodox ori^. There is 
a S 5 rriac “Preaching of Simon Peter in the Citj^ of 
Rome .” — Two Ways or Judicium Petri. This is a 
moralizing treatise ascribed to St. Peter, and pre- 
fixed to the Didache (q. v.). It is of Jewish-Christian 
origin, and probably was based on the so-called 
“ Epistle of Barnabas ”. — Preaching of Paul. The only 
witness to this work is the treatise “ De Rebaptismo ” 
in the pseudo-Cyprian writings. According to this 
it represented Christ as confessing personal sins, and 
forced by His mother to receive baptism. 

For the Testameatum: Rahmani, Testamentum Domini 
Nostri Jesu Christi (Mainz, 1899); Funk, articles in Der 
Katholik (1900), I, 1-14; Theologisehe Quartalschrift (1900), 
LXXXII, 161-174; Batiffol, in Revue Biblique (1900), 253- 
260; Harnack, Vorlaufigs Bemerkungesn zu dem jungst Syrisdi 
und Lateinisch, publinerien “ Testamentum D. N. Jem ChrisiV^ 
(Berlin, 1899); Baumstark, in R&mische Quartalschrift (1900), 
1-48; Rickaby, Ritual in the Reign of Maximin, in Am. Cath. 
Quar. Review (1900), XXV. For the history of the discus- 
sion: Ehrhard, Die altchristliche Literatur (Freiburg, 1900). 
For the Preaching of Peter: The fragments are collected in 
Hilqenfeld, Novum Testamentum extra Canonem Receptum 
(Leipzig, 1884), fasc. IV; Dobschutz, Das Kerygma Petrif 
krUisch untersucht, being XI, 1, of Harnack and (5ebhardt’s 
Texte und Untersuchungen. For minor studies consult the 
histories of Bardenheweb, Harnack., and Zahn. 

(5) Apocryphal Epistles. — Pseudo-EpMes of the 
Blessed Virgin. These are all composed in Latin and 
at late dates. (1) The Epistle of the Blessed Virgin 
to St. Ignatius Martyr fills but nine lines in the Fabri- 
cius edition of the apocrypha. It exhorts to faith and 
courage. There is a reply from Ignatius. (2) The 
Epistle to the Messanienses, i. e. the inhabitants of 
Messina, Sicily, is equally brief; it conveys an ex- 
hortation to faith, and a blessing- (3) The Epistle 
to the Florentines was expounded in a sermon of 
Savonarola, 25 October, 1495. We have no other 
testimony of it. It is four lines in length. — Pseudo- 
Epistles of St. Paul. The Pseudo-Clementine homi- 
lies contain as a preface two letters, the first of 
which purports to be from Peter to James the Less-, 
beseeching him to keep his (Peter’s) preaching secret. 
(See Clementine Pseudo-Writings.) Pseudo- 
Epistles of St. Paul; Correspondence withjhe Corin- 
thians. The ancient S^ian (Edessene) Church re- 
vered as canonical a Tiard Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, which is accompanied by a letter from 
the pastors of that Church, to which it is an answer. 
But about the beginning of the fifth century the 
Syrian Church fell under the influence of the Greek, 
and in consequence the spurious letter gradually lost 
its canonical status. It was taken up by the neigh- 
bouring Armenians and for centuries has formed a 
part of the Armenian New Testament. Latin and 
Greek writers are completely silent about this pseudo- 
graph, although Greek and Latin copies have been 
found. It was obviously suggested by the lost gen- 
uine Pauline letter referred to in I Cor. v, 9; vii, 1. 
It was composed by a Catholic presbyter about 160- 
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170, and is a disguised attack on some of the leading 
errors of Gnosticism. This correspondence long had 
an independent circulation, but recently it has been 
proved that the document was incorporated into the 
Acts of St. Paul (q. v.). — Pseudo-Epistle to the Laod- 
iceans. In the genuine Epistle to the Colqssians, 
Paul, after instructing them to send their Epistle to 
Laodicea, adds: “read that which is from the Laodi- 
ceans This most probably regards a circular letter, 
the canonical “Ephesians’’; but it has been held to 
be a lost letter to the Laodicean Christians. The 
apocryphal epistle is a transparent attempt to supply 
this supposed lost sacred document. It consists of 
twenty short lines and is mainly made of matter 
taken from Philippians and other Epistles, and pieced 
together without sequence or logical aim. Our apoc- 
ryphon exists only in Latin and translations from the 
Latin, though it gives signs of a Greek original. It 
can hardly be the pseudo-Laodicean letter said by 
the Muratorian Fragment to have b^n invented by 
the heresiarch Marcion. Despite its insipid and sus- 
picious character, this compilation was frequently 
copied in the Middle Ages, and enjoyed a certain 
d^ree of respect, although St. Jerome had wntten 
of it: ah omnibus exploditur. (See Laodicea.) The 
Muratorian Fragmentist mentions together with 
a spurious epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans, one to 
the Alexandrians, which was forged imder the aus- 
pices of Marcion. We have no other certain knowl- 
e^e of this apocryphon. Pseudo-Correspondence of 
St Paul and Seneca. This consists of eight pre- 
tended letters from the Stoic philosopher Seneca, 
and six replies from St. Paul. They are identical 
with a correspondence alluded to by Jerome (de 
Viris lUustr., xii), who without passing judgment on 
their value, notes that they are read by many. 
These letters, therefore, could not have been com- 
posed after the second half of the fourth century. 
They are based on the early traditions of Seneca’s 
leanings towards Christianity and the contemporai^ 
residence at Rome of Paul and the philosopher. We 
will merely note the existence of a spurious Letter of 
St. John, the Apostle, to a dropsical man, healing his 
dis^e, in the Acts of St. John by the pseudo- 
Prochorus; one of St. James, the Bishop of Jerusalem, 
to Quadratus, in Armenian (Vetter, Litterarische 
Rundschau, 1896). 

Besides the oft-mentioned works of B^denhewer, etc.; 
Vetter, Der apokryphe dritte Kormtherhrief (Vienna, 1894): 
Harna-CK, UnieraxLchungen aber den apokr^hen Briefwech^el 
der Kormther mii dem Apostel Paulue (Berlin, 1905); In., 
ZHe apokryphen Briefe dea PavXua an die Laodicener und 
Kormther, Germ, trans. (Berlin, 1905); Ltghtpoot, St. PauVa 
Epiadea to the Coloaaiana and Philemon (2d ed., London, 1876), 
contains Latin text of Laodiceans. For the Seneca Letters: 
Kraus, Seneka, in Theologische Quartalachrift (1867), XLI; 
ApocrypTial New Teatament, anon. (Philadelphia, 1890, 1901); 
Lightpoot, St. PavPa EpMe to Ihe PhUippiana (3d ed., Lon- 
don, 1873). 

(6) Christian Apocryphal Apocalypses. — Apocon 
lypse of the Testamentum D. N. Jesu Christi. (See 
the section on the Testarnentum above.) The Apoca- 
lypse of Mary is of medieval origin, and is probably 
merely the outcome of an extravagant devotion. It 
describes the Blessed Mother’s descent to Limbo, 
and exists in Greek MSS. It has been printed in 
the Tischendorf collection (Codex Apocryphus Novi 
Testament !). — Apocalypses of St Peter. The Mura- 
torian Fragment, written at Rome in the latter part 
of the second century, names the apocalypses of 
John and Peter side by side as the only ones received 
in the Church, remarking that some do not aclmowl- 
edge the latter. There is abundant evidence that the 
Petrine apocalypse was believed authentic in many 
quarters of the early Church, and enjoyed in a cer- 
tain measure canonical authority. Clement of Alex- 
andria, always credulous with regard to apocrypha, 
even honoured it with a commentary; Eusebius 
(Hist. EccL, VI, xiv, 1), places it almost on an 


equality with the antilegomena or better class of 
disputed wTi tings; Jerome rejects it flatly. Notwith- 
standing this, as late as the middle of the fifth century 
it w^as publicly read in some churches of Palestine. 
The few citations of patristic writers were unable to 
convey an idea of its contents, but fortunately a con- 
siderable fragment of this ancient document was 
discovered at Akhmin, Egypt, together with the 
pseudo-Petrine Gospel in the language of the original, 
viz., Greek. A quotation of Clement of Alexandria 
from the recovered parts enables us to identify the 
MS. with certainty as a portion of the^ apocalypse of 
antiquity- The passage relates to a vision granted by 
Christ to the Twelve on a mountain, exhibiting the 
glory of two departing brethren, the splendour of 
heaven, and a gruesome picture of hell. The lan- 
guage has a Jewish-Christian savour. The apocry- 
phon is attributed by critics to the first quarter of 
the second century, and is therefore one of the earliest 
specimens of non-canonical literature. There exist 
under the names Apocalypse of St. Peter, Apocalypse 
of St. Peter through Clement, Liber Clement is, va- 
rious Arabic and Ethiopic recensions of an apocalypse 
which has nothing in common with the ancient Greek 
one . — The Apocalypse of St Paul. A prefatory no- 
tice pretends that this work was found in a marble 
case under the house of Paul at Tarsus, in the reign 
of King Theodosius (a. d. 379-395), and upon in- 
telligence conveyed by an angel This indicates the 
date of the apocalypse’s fabrication. It purports to 
reveal the secrets seen by the Apostle in his trans- 
port to the third heaven, alluded to in II Cor., xii, 2, 
and was composed in Greek. From this Pauline 
apocalypse must be distin^ished a Gnostic work en- 
titled the “Ascension of Paul”, referred to by St. 
Epiphanius, but of which no remains have survived. 
There is a spurious “Apocalypse of John”, of com- 
paratively late origin. Regarding the so-called Apoc- 
alypse oj St. Bartholomew see Gospel of St. Bartholomexo. 


See the histories of Bardenhbwer, Harnack, Zahn, cited 
in the furst biblio^aphies. English translations of the pseudo- 
pses of Peter and John are found in Ante-Nicene 


Apocalypsei . _ 

Fathers (New York, 1906), VIII. — Special for the Apocalypse 
of Peter: Gebhardt, Daa Evangelium und die Apokalypae 
dea Petrua (Leipzig, 1893), texts of the Harnack and (Ieb- 
hardt’s Texte und XJnterauchungen; Dieterich, Nikyia, Bein 
triige zur Erklarung der neuentdechUn Petruaapokalypae (Leip- 
zig); Simms, art. in Expositor, Dec., 1898, 460-^71. — Special for 
.^ocalypse of Paul: Tischendorf, Apocalypaea Apocryphae 
(Leipzig, 1866), Greek and part of English; James, Apocrypha 
Anecdota (Cambridge, 1893), Latin and English. English 
translations of the Apocalypses of St. Paul and St. John are 
foimd in Wadker, Apocryphal Qoapela, Acta, and RevelaHona 
inte-JNicene Fathers (New York, 1906), 


^gnburgh, 1873); 


IV. The Apoceypha and the Church. — At a very 
early period orthodox writers and, presumably, eccle- 
siastical authorities found it necessary to distinguish 
between the genuine inspired books and a multitude 
of spurious rivals — a fact which is a very important 
element in the formation of the Christian canon. 
Thus as early as about a. d. 170, the author of the 
descriptive Latin catalogue known as the “Murato- 
rian Fragment” mentioned certain works as fictitious 
or contested. At the same time St. Irenseus called 
attention to the great mass of heretical pseudo- 
graphic writings (inenarrabilis multitudo apocryphorum 
et perperam scripturarumj Adv., Hast., I, xx). Un- 
doubtedly it was the large use heretical circles, es- 
T^cially the Gnostic sects, made of this insinuating 
literature which first called forth the animadversions 
of the official guardians of doctrinal purity. Even 
in the East, already the home of pseudographic litera- 
ture, Origen (d. 254) exhibits caution regarding the 
books outside the canon (Comment, in Matth., 
serm. 28). St. Athanasius in 367 found it necessary 
to warn his flock by a pastoral epistle against Jew- 
ish and heretical apocrypha (P. G., XXVI, 1438). 
Another Greek Father, ‘ Epiphanius (312-403) in 
“Haereses ”, 26, could complain that copies of Gnostic 
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apocrypha were current in thousands. Yet it must 
be confessed that the early Fathers, and the Church, 
during the first three centuries, were more indulgent 
towards Jewish pseudographs circulating under ven- 
erable Old Testament names. The Book of Henoch 
and the Assumption of Moses had been cited b^ the 
canonical Epistle of Jude. Many Fathers admitted 
the inspiration of Fourth Esdras. Not to mention 
the Shepherd of Hermas, the Acts of St. Paul (at 
least in the Theda portion) and the Apocalypse of 
St. Peter were highly revered at this and later pe- 
riods. Yet, withal, no apocryphal work found of- 
ficial recognition in the Western Church. In 447 
Pope Leo the Great wrote pointedly against the 
pseudo-apostolic wTi tings, “which contained the germ 
of so many errors . . . they should not only be for- 
bidden but completely suppressed and burned 
(Epist. XV, 15). The so-called “Decretum de re- 
cipiendis et non recipiendis libris"' is attributed to 
Pope Gelasius (495), but in reality is a compilation 
dating from the beginning of the sixth century, and 
containing collections made earlier than Gelasius. It 
is an official document, the first of the kind we pos- 
sess, and contained a list of 39 works besides those 
ascribed to Leucius, “disciple of the devil all of 
which it condemns as apocryphal. From this cata- 
logue it is evident that in the Latin Church by this 
time, apocrypha in general, including those of 
Catholic origin, had fallen under the ecclesiastical 
ban, always, however, with a preoccupation against 
the danger of heterodoxy. The Synod of Braga, in 
Spain, held in the year 563, anathematizes any one 
“who reads, approves, or defends the injurious fic- 
tions set in circulation by heretics Although in 
the Middle Ages these condemnations were forgotten 
and many of the pseudographic writings enjoyed a 
hi^h de^ee of favour among both clerics and the 
laity, stiU we find superior minds, such as Alcuin, 
St. Bernard, St. Thomas Aquinas, pointing out their 
want of authority. An echo of the ancient Condem- 
nations occurs in the work De Festis B. M. V. of 
Benedict XIV, declaring certain popular apocrypha 
to be impure sources of tradition. (See Canon of 
Sacred Scripture.) 

Tappbhoen, AiiaserbibliachQ Ncu^Hchten (Paderbom, 1885). 

George J. Reid. 

Apodosis (Gr. MBoariSj a giving back), a usage 
of the Greek Church corresponding somewhat to the 
octave of a feast in the Latin Church. For several 
days after a great feast the celebrant turns back to 
certain prayers of the feast and repeats them in 
commemoration of it. The last day of such repeti- 
tion of the prayers of the previous feast is called the 
apodosis. This time may be longer or shorter than 
the Latin octave of one week, because great feasts 
in the Greek Church are commemorated for a longer 
time than minor ones. 

Petrides, in Diet d'arch. chrit., I, 2589; Cbcarron< Sainteset 
divines liturgies (Paris, 1904). 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

ApoUmarianism, a Christological theory, accord- 
ing to which Christ had a human body and a human 
sensitive soul, but no human rational mind, the Divine 
Logos taking the place of this last. The author of 
this theory, Apomnaris (A.Tro\ivdpLos) the Younger, 
Bishop of Laodicea, flourished in the latter half of 
the fourth century and was at first highly esteemed 
by men like St. Athanasius, St. Basil, and St. Jerome 
for his classical culture, his Biblical learning, his 
defence of Christianity and Ms loyalty to the Nicene 
faith. He assisted his father, ApoUinaris the Elder, 
in reconstructing the Scriptures on classical models 
in order to compensate th^ Christians for the loss of 
Greek literature of which the edict of Julian had 
deprived them. St. Jerome credits him with “in- 
numerable volumes on the Scriptures”; two apolo- 


gies of Christianity, one against Porphyry, and the 
other against Julian; a refutation of Eunomius, a 
radical Arian, etc.; but all these works are lost. 
With regard to Apollinaris’s writings wMch bear on 
the present theory, we are more fortunate. A con- 
temporary anonymous book: “Adversus fraudes 
Apollinaristarum ”, informs us that the Aj^Uinarists, 
in order to win credence for their error, circulated a 
number of tracts under the approved names of such 
men as Gregory Thaumaturgus ('H Kark lUpos Tr^erris, 
Exposition of Faith), Athanasius (irepl On 

the Incarnation), Pope Julius {irepl rrjs h Xpiar^ 
€p6rif)Tos, On Unity in Christ), etc. Following that 
clue, Lequien (1740), Caspar! (1879), and Draseke 
(1892), have shown that in all probability these are 
Apollinaris’s writings. Moreover, the Fathers of 
the Church who wrote in defence of orthodoxy, e. g., 
Athanasius, in two books against ApoUinaris; Greg- 
ory Nazianzen, in several letters; Gregory of Nyssa 
in Ms “ ^AvTt.pp'rjTLK6s^’; Theodoret, in his “Haereticae 
Fabulae” and “ Dialogues ”, etc., incidentally give us 
ample information on the real system of the Laodi- 
cean. 

The precise time at wMch ApoUinaris came forward 
with Ms heresy is uncertain. There are clearly two 
periods in the ApoUinarist controversy. Up to 376, 
either because of Ms covert attitude or of the respect 
in wMch he was held, ApoUinaris’s name was never 
mentioned by his opponents, i. e. by individuals like 
Athanasius and Pope Damasus, or by councils like 
the Alexandrian (362), and the Roman (376). From 
tMs latter date it is open war. Two more Roman 
councils, 377 and 381, and a number of Fathers, 
plainly denounce and condemn as heretical the views 
of ApoUinaris. He failed to submit even to the more 
solemn condemnation of the Council of Constanti- 
nople, 381, whose first canon entered ApoUmarianism 
on the Ust of heresies, and he died in Ms error, about 
392. His following, at one time considerable in 
Constantinople, Syria, and Phoenicia, hardly survived 
him. Some few disciples, Uke Vitalis, Valentinus, 
Polemon, and Timothy, tried to perpetuate the error 
of the master and probably are responsible for the 
forgeries noticed above. The sect itself soon became 
extinct. Towards 416, many returned to the mother- 
Church, wMle the rest drifted away into Monophys- 
itism. 

Theory. — ApoUinaris based Ms theory on two 
principles or suppositions, one ontological or objeo 
tive, and one psycholoMcal or subjective, Onto- 
logicaUy, it appeared to Mm that the union of com- 
plete God with complete man could not be more than 
a juxtaposition or collocation. Two perfect beings 
with all their attributes, he argued, cannot be one. 
They are at most an incongruous compound, not 
uMike the monsters of mythology. Inasmuch as 
the Nicene faith forbade Mm to beUttle the Logos, as 
Arius had done, he forthwith proceeded to maim 
the humanity of Christ, and divest it of its noblest 
attribute, and tMs, he claimed, for the sake of true 
Umty and veritable Incarnation. PsychologicaUy, 
ApoUinaris, considering the rational soul or spirit as 
essentiaUy liable to sin and capable, at its best, of 
only precarious efforts, saw no way of saving Christ’s 
impeccability and the infinite value of Redemption, 
except by the elimination of the human spirit from 
Jesus’ humamty, and the substitution of the Divine 
Logos in its stead. For the constructive part of Ms 
theory, ApoUinaris appealed to the weU-known 
Platonic division of human nature: body (<rdp^, (rQfia), 
soul SXor/os), spirit (vovs, vvevpuL, \oy uc'/j), 

Christ, he said, assumed the human body and the 
human soul or principle of animal life, but not the 
human spirit. The Logos Himself is, or takes the 
place of, the human spirit, thus becoming the rational 
and spiritual centre, the seat of self-consciousness 
and self-determination. By tMs simple device 
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the Laodicean thought that Christ was safe, _His 
substantial unity secure, His moral immutability 
guaranteed, and the infinite value of Redernption 
made self-evident. And in confirmation of it all, 
he quoted from St. John, i, 14 ^'and the Word was 
made flesh'’; St. Paul, Phil., ii, 7, Being made in 
the likeness of men and in habit found as a man”, 
and- 1 Cor., xv, 47 “ The second man, from heaven, 
heavenly”. 

Doctrine op the Church. — It is to be foimd in 
the seventh anathema of Pope Damasus in the Coun- 
cil of Rome, 381. We pronounce anathema against 
them who say that the Word of God is in the human 
flesh in lieu and place of the human rational and in- 
tellective soul. For, the Word of God is the Son 
Himself. Neither did He come in the flesh to replace, 
but rather to assume and preserve from sin and save 
the rational and intellective soul of man.” In 
answer to Apollinaris’s basic principles, the Fathers 
simply denied the second as Manichisan. As to the 
first, it should be remembered that the Councils of 
Ephesus and Chaleedon had not yet formulated the 
doctrine of the Hypostatical Union. It will then 
appear why the Fathers contented themselves with 
offering arguments in rebuttal, e, g.: (1) Scripture 
holds that the Logos assumed all that is human— 
therefore the TveOfia also — sin alone excepted; 
that Jesus experienced joy and sadness, both being 
properties of the rational soul. (2) Christ without a 
rational soul is not a man; such an incongruous com- 


evangelization. We find him ^ then journeying in 
the province of jEmilia. A third time he returned 
to Ravenna. Again he was captured, hacked with 
knives, had scalding water poured over his wounds, 
w-as beaten in the mouth with stones because he 
persisted in preaching, and then, loaded with chains, 
was flung into a horrible dungeon to starve to death; 
but after four days he was put on board ship and 
sent to Greece. There the same course of preach- 
ings, and miracles, and sufferings continued; and 
when his very presence caused the oracles to be 
silent, he was, after a cruel beating, sent back to 
Italy. Ail this continued for three years, and a 
fourth time he returned to Ravenna. By this time 
Vespasian was Emperor, and he, in answer to the 
complaints of the pagans, issued a decree of banish- 
ment against the Christians. Apollinaris was kept 
concealed for some time, but as he was passing out 
of the gates of the city, was set upon and savagely 
beaten, probably at Classis, a suburb, but he lived 
for seven days, foretelling meantime that the perse- 
cutions would increase, but that the Church would 
ultimately triumph. It is not certain what was his 
native place, though it was probably Antioch. Nor 
is it sure that he was one of the seventy-two disciples 
of Christ, as has been suggested. The precise date 
of his consecration cannot be ascertained, but he was 


Bishop of Ravenna for twenty-six years. 

Acta SS., 5 July. 

T. J. Campbell. 


und, as that imagined by Apollinaris, can neither 
called God-man nor stand as the model of Christian 
life. (3) What Christ has not assumed He has not 
healed; thus the noblest portion of man is excluded 
from Redemption. They also pointed out the 
correct meaning of the Scriptural passages alleged 
by Apollinaris, remarking that the word (rdp^ in 
St. John, as in other parts of Holy Writ, was used 
by synecdoche for the whole human nature, and 
tnat the' 'true meaning of St. Paul (Philippians and 
I Corinthians) was determined by the clear teaching 
of the Pastoral Epistles. Some of them, however, 
incautiously insisted u^on the limitations of Jesus’ 
knowledge as proof positive that His mind was truly 
human. But when the heresiarch would have taken 
them farther afield into the very mystery of the 
Unity of Christ, they feared not to aclmowledge 
their ignorance ^ and gently derided Apollinaris’s 
mathematical spirit and implicit reliance upon mere 
specuktion and human reasoning. The Apollinarist 
contmver^, which nowadays appears somewhat 
childish;-had its importance in the history of Christian 
dogi^; it transferred the discussion from the 
Trinity' into the Christolopcal field; moreover, it 
opened that long line of Chnstological debates which 
resulted in the Chalcedonian symbol. „ 

Batiffol, Mtterature ffrecgue (Parisj 1898); Voisikt, Revue 
d’histmre eccl. (Louvain, 1901); DrX^eke, Apollinaris von 
Laodicea (Leipzig, 1892); Hergenbotheb — Kjrsch, Kircherb- 
ge8<M<Me (Freiburg, 1902), I; Rainy, The Ancient Catholic 
CAurcft. (New York 1902>; Hauck-Herzog, Bealencycl. f. 
Prot. Theol. u. Kirche (Sd ed.) I, 671 — 76. Denzenger, En- 
chiridion (Wurzburg, 1895); Petavios, Dogmata Theologica 
(^^, 1867); Tuemel, Bistme de la theologie positive (Paris, 

J. F. SOLLIER. 


Apollinaris, Saint, the most illustrious of the Bish- 
ops of Valence, b. at Vienne, 453; d. 520. He lived 
in the time of the irruption of the barbarians, and 
unhappily Valence, which was the central see of the 
recently founded Kingdom of Burgundy, had been 
scandalized by the dissolute Bishop Maximus, and 
the see in consequence had been vacant for fifty 
years. ^Apollinaris was of a family of nobles and 
saints. He was little over twenty when he was or- 
dained priest. In 4S6, when he was thirty-three 
ears old, he was made Bishop of the long vacant 
ee of Valence, and under his zealous care it soon 
recovered its ancient glory. Abuses were corrected, 
and morals reformed. The Bishop was so beloved 
that the news of his first illness filled the city with 
consternation. His return to health was miraculous. 
He was present at the conference at Lyons, between 
the Arians and Catholics, which was held in presence 
of King Gondebaud. He distinguished himself there 
by Ms eloquence and learning. 

A memorable contest in defence of marriage 
brought Apollinaris again into special prominence. 
Stephen, the treasurer of the kingdom, was living 
in incest. The four bishops of the province com- 
manded him to separate from his companion, but 
he appealed to the King, who sustained his official 
and exiled the four bishops to Sardinia. As they 
refused to yield, the King relented, and after some 
time permitted them to return to their sees, with 
the exception of .Apollinaris, who had rendered him- 
self particularly obnoxious, and was kept a close 
prisoner for a year. At last the King, stricken with 
a grievous malady, repented, and the Queen in 


ApolUnaris, Saint, was one of the first great 
martyrs of the Church. He was' made Bishop of 
Ravenna by St. Peter 'himself. The miracles he 
wrought there soon attracted official attention, for 
thty and his preaching won many converts to the 
Faith, while at the same time bringing upon him the 
fury of the idolaters, who beat him cruelly and drove 
him from the city. He was found half dead on the 
seashore, and kept in concealment by the Christians, 
but was captured again and compelled to walk on 
burning corns and a second time expelled. But he 
remained in the vicinity, and continued his work of 


person came to peg Apoumaris to ^ to tne court, 
to restore the monarch to health. On his refusal, 
the Queen asked for his cloak to place on the suf- 
ferer. The request was granted, the King was cured, 
and came to beg absolution for his sin. Apollinaris 
was sixty-four years old when he returned from 
Sardinia to Valence, and his people received him 
with every demonstration of ]oy. He died after 
an episcopate of thirty-four years, at the age of 
sixty-seven, his life ending, as it had begun, in the 
constant exercise of the most exalted holiness. 

AcUi 88., October, III. 


T. J. Campbell. 
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Apollinaris (The Elder) , a Christian grammarian 
of the fourth century, first at Berytus in Phoenicia, 
then at Laodicea in Syria. He became a priest, and 
was among the stanchest upholders of the Council 
of Nicaea (325) and of St. Athanasius. When Julian 
the Apostate forbade Christian professors to lecture 
or comment on the poets or philosophers of Greece 
(362), Apollinaris and his son bearing the same name, 
both l^ghly cultivated and resourceful, zealously 
strove to replace the literary masterpieces of antiquity 
by new works which should offset the threatened 
loss to Christians of the advantages of polite instruc- 
tion and help to win respect for the Christian re- 
Hgion among the heathens. According to Socrates 
(Hist. EccL, II, xlvi; III, xvi), the elder Apollinaris 
translated the Pentateuch into Greek hexameters, 
converted the first two books of Kings into an epic 
poem of twenty-four cantos, wrote tragedies modelled 
on Euripides, comedies after the manner of Menander, 
and odes imitated from Pindar. Sozomen (Hist. 
Eccl., V, xviii; VI, xxv) says nothing of the poetical 
works of the elder Apollinaris, but lays stress on 
those of his son. This improvised Greek literature, 
however, uninspired by genius, did not survive. As 
soon as Valentinian I (364-375) had revoked the edict 
of Julian the schools returned to the great classic 
writers, and only the memory of the courageous 
efforts of Apollinaris to nullify the malice of Julian 
survived- 

Krumb.\.cher, Gesch. d. byzant. Ldtt., 2d ed.; Godet in 
Ihct. de iheol. cath.^ I, 1505. 

John J. Becket. 

Apollinaris Claudius, Saint, a Christian apolo- 
gist, Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia in the second 
century. He became famous for his polemical trea- 
tises against the heretics of his day, whose errors he 
showed to be entirely borrowed from the pagans. He 
wrote two books against the Jews, five against the 
pagans, and two on '' Truth. In 177 he published 
an eloquent ^^AiJologia'^ for the Christians, addressed 
to Marcus Aurelius, and appealing to the Emperor^s 
own experience with the “Thundering Legion”, 
whose prayem won him the victory over the Quadi. 
The exact date of his death is not known, but it was 
probably while Marcus Aurelius was still Emperor. 
None of his writings is extant. His feast is kept 
S January. 

Butler, Lives arf {he Saints, S January; Michaud, Biog. 
univ.; Verschaffel in Diet de thiol caih.; Salmon in Diet of 
Christ Biogr. 

T. J. Campbell, 

ApoUiuaris Sidouius. See Sidonius. 

ApoUonia, Saint, a holy virgin who suffered 
martyrdom in Alexandria during a local uprising 
against the Christians previous to the persecution 
of Decius (end of 248, or beginning of 249). During 
the festivities commemorative of the first millenary 
of the Roman Empire, the agitation of the heathen 
populace rose to a great height, and when one of 
their poets prophesied a calamity, they committed 
bloody outrages on the Christians whom the authori- 
ties made no effort to protect. The great Dionysius, 
then Bishop of Alexandria (247-265), relates the 
suffering of his people in a letter addressed to Fa- 
bius. Bishop of Antioch, long extracts from which 
Eusebius has preserved for us (Hist. Eccl., I, vi, 41). 
After describing how a Christian man and woman, 
named respectively Metras and Quinta, were seized 
by the seditious mob and put to death with the 
most cruel tortures, and how the houses of several 
other Christians were completely pill^ed, Dionysius 
continues: “At that time ApoUonia the rroLpehos 
TTpea-pvTis (virgo preshytera, by which he very prob- 
ably means not a virgin advanced in years, but a 
deaconess) was held in high esteem. These men 
seized her also and by repeated blows broke all her 


teeth. They then erected outside the city gates a 
pile of fagots and threatened to burn her alive if 
she refused to repeat after them impious words 
(either a blasphemy against Christ, or an invocation 
of the heathen gods). Given, at her own request, 
a little freedom, she sprang quickly into the fire 
and was burned to death. ” ApoUonia belongs, 
therefore, to that class of early (jhristian martyrs 
who did not await the death they were threatened 
with, but either to preserve their chastity, or because 
confronted with the alternative of renouncing their 
faith or suffering death, voluntarily embraced the 
latter in the form prepared for them. In the honour 
paid to her martyrs the Church made no distinction 
between these women and others. St. Augustine 
touches on this question in the first book of the 
“City of God”, apropos of suicide (De Civ. Dei, 1, 26) : 
“But, they say, during the time of persecution cer- 
tain holy women plunged into the water with the 
intention of being swept away by the waves and 
drowned, and thus preserve their threatened chas- 
tity. Although they quitted Ufe in this wise, never- 
theless they receive high honour as martyrs in the 
Catholic Church and their feasts are observed with 
great ceremony. This is a matter on which I dare 
not pass judgment lightly. For I know not but 
that the Church was divinely authorized through 
trustworthy revelations to honour thus the memory 
of these Christians. It may be that such is the case. 
May it not be, too, that these acted in such a manner, 
not through human caprice but on the command of 
God, not erroneously but through obedience, as we 
must beheve in the case of Samson? When, how- 
ever, God gives a command and makes it clearly 
known, who would account obedience thereto a 
crime or condemn such pious devotion and ready 
service?” The narrative of Dionysius does not sug- 
gest the slightest reproach as to this act of St. Apol- 
lonia; in his eyes she was as much a martyr as the 
others, and as such she was revered in the Alexan- 
drian Church. In time, her feast was also popular 
in the West. A later legend assigned a similar 
martyrdom to ApoUonia, a Christian virgin of Rome 
in the reign of Julian the Apostate. There was, 
however, but one martyr of this name, i. e. the Saint 
of Alexandria. The Roman Church celebrates her 
memory on 9 February, and she is popularly in- 
voked against the toothache because of the torments 
she had to endure. She is represented in art with 
pincers in which a tooth is held. There was a church 
dedicated to her at Rome but it no longer exists. 
The little square, however, in which it stood is 
stiU called “Piazza Sant' ApoUonia”. 

Acta SS., Feb., II, 278 sqq.; Katholik (1872), I, 226 sqq.; 
Bibliotheca hagiographica ed. Holland. (Brussels, 1898), 

103 sqq; Neumann, Der romische Stoat und die allgemeine 
Kvrche (Leipzig, 1890) J, 252 sqq.; Butler, Ltues, 9Feb. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Apollonius of Ephesus, anti-Montanist Greek ec- 
clesiastical writer, between 180 and 210, probably from 
Ajsia Minor, for he is thorouglUy acquainted with the 
Ch^tian history of Ephesus and the doings of the 
Phrygian Montanists, If we may accept what the 
unknown author of “ Prsedestinatus ” says (I, 26, 27, 
28; P. L., LIII, 596), he was a Bishop of Ephesus, but 
the silence of other Christian writers renders this 
testimony doubtful. He undertook the defence of 
the Church against Montanus, and followed in the 
footsteps of Zoticus of Comanus, Julian of Apamsea, 
Sotas of Anchialus, and Apollinaris of Hierapolis. 
His work is cited by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., V, 18), 
and is praised by St. Jerome (De vir. iU., c, xl), but 
has been lost, and not even its title is known. It 
seems certain that it showed the falsity of the Mon- 
tanist prophecies, recounted the unedifying fives of 
Montanus and his prophetesses, also gave currency 
to the report of their suicide by hanging, and threw 
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light on some of the adepts of the sect, including 
the apostate Themison and the pseudo-martyr Alex- 
ander. The former, having evaded martyrdom by 
means of money, posed as an innovator, addressing 
a letter to his partisans after the manner of the 
Apostles, and fmally blasphemed Christ and the 
Church; the latter, a notorious thief, publicly con- 
demned at Ephesus, had himself adored as a god. 
We know from Eusebius that Apollonius spoke in 
his work of Zoticus, who had tried to exorcise Maxi- 
milla, but had been prevented by Themison, and of 
the martyr-Bishop Thraseas, another adversary of 
Montanism. He very probably gave the signal in 
it for the movement of opposition to Montanism 
which the reunion of the first synods developed. At 
all events, he recalls the tradition according to which 
Our Lord had advised the Apostles not to go far 
from Jerusalem during the twelve years immediately 
following His Ascension, a tradition known to dem- 
ent of Alexandria from the apocryphal Prae^catio 
Petri”. He moreover recounts the restoration to 
life of a dead man at Ephesus by the Apostle St. John, 
whose Apocalypse he knew and quotes. He takes 
rank among the opponents of Montanism with the 
"Anonymous” of Eusebius (Hist. EccL, V, 16, 17), 
with Mhtiades and with ApoUinaris. Eusebius (loc. 
cit.) says his work constituted " an abundant and 
excellent refutation of Montanism”. St. Jerome 
qualified it as "a lengthy and remarkable volume”. 
It did not therefore pass unnoticed, and must have 
roused some feeling among the Montanists since^ Ter- 
tullian felt it necessary to reply to it. After his six 
books irepl iK(rTd<re(aSj in which he apologized for 
the ecstasies into which the Montanist prophetesses 
fell before prophesying, Tertullian composed a seventh 
especially to refute Apollonius; he wrote_ it also in 
Greek for the use of the Asiatic Montanists. 

Bareillb in Diet, de theol. cath., II, 1507; Venables in 
Did. d Christ. Btogr., L 135; Bardenhewer, Qesch. d. alikirchX. 
Litt. (Freibiii^, 1^2), 1, 525. For the fragments of ApoUonixis 
see RotfTH, ReliquicB Saarce (2d ed.), I, 463-85, 

Francis W. Grey. 

Apollonius of Tyana. See Neo-Pythagorean 
Philosophy. 

Apologetics, a theological science which has for its 
purpose the explanation and defence of the Christian 
religion. Apologetics means, broadly speaking, a 
form of apology. The term is derived from the Latin 
adjective, a'pologeticus, which, in turn has its origin 
in the Greek adjective, drrohoyqTiKbs, the substantive 
being diroXoyLa^ ‘^apology”, "defence”. As an 
equivalent of the plural form, the variant, "Apolo- 
getic”, is now and then found in recent writings, 
suggested probably by the corresponding French and 
German words, which are always in the singular. 
But the plural form, "Apologetics”, is far more 
common and will doubtless prevail, being in har- 
mony with other words similarly formed, as ethics, 
statistics, homiletics. In defining apologetics as a 
form of apology, we understand the latter word in 
its primary sense, as a verbal defence against a ver- 
bal attack, a disproving of a false accusation, or a 
justification of an action or line of conduct wrongly 
made the object of censure. Such, for example, is 
the Apology of Socrates, such the Apologia of John 
Henry Newman. This is the only sense attaching 
to the term as used by the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, or by the French and Germans of the present 
day. Quite different is the meaning now conveyed 
by our English word, " apology ”, namely, an explanar 
tion of an action acknowledged to be open to blame. 
The same idea is expressed almost exclusively by 
the verb, "apologize”, and generally by the adjec- 
tive, "apologetic”. For this reason, the adoption of 
the word, "Apologetics”, in the sense of a scientific 
vindication of the Christian religion is not altogether 
a happy one. Some scholars prefer such terms as 


"Christian Evidences ”, the " Defence of the Christian 
Religion”. "Apologetics” and "Apology” are not 
altogether interchangeable terms. The latter is the 
generic term, the former the specific. Any kind of 
accusation, whether personal, social, political, or re- 
ligious, may call forth a corresponding apology. It is 
only apologies of the Christian religion that fall 
within the scope of apologetics. Nor is it all such. 
There is scarcely a dogma, scarcely a ritual or dis- 
ciplinary institution of the Church that has not been 
subjected to hostile criticism, and hence, as occasion 
required, been vindicated by proper apologies. But 
besides these forms of apology, there are the answers 
that have been called forth by attacks of various 
kinds upon the credentials of the Chiistian religion, 
apologies written to vindicate now this, now that 
ground of the Christian Catholic faith, that has been 
called in question or held up to disbelief and ridicule. 

Now it is out of such apologies for the foundations 
of Christian belief that the science of apologetics 
has taken form. Apologetics is the Christian Apol- 
ogy par excellence, combining in one well-rounded 
system the arguments and considerations of perma- 
nent value that have found expression in the va- 
rious single apologies. The latter, being answers to 
specific attacks, were necessarily conditioned by the 
occasions that called them forth. They were per- 
sonal, controversial, partial vindications of the Cnris- 
tian position. In them the refutation of specific 
charges was the prominent element. Apologetics, 
on the other hand, is the comprehensive, scientific 
vindication of the grounds of Christian, Catholic be- 
lief, in which the calm, impersonal presentation of 
underlying principles is of paramount importance, 
the refutation of objections being added by way of 
corollary. It addresses itself not to the hostile op- 
ponent for the purpose of refutation, but rather to 
the inquiring mind by way of information. Its aim 
is to give a scientific presentation of the claims which 
Christas revealed religion has on the assent of every 
rational mind; it seeks to lead the inquirer after 
truth to recognize, first, the reasonableness and trust- 
worthiness of the Christian revelation as realized in 
the (Catholic Church, and secondly, the corresponding 
obligation of accepting it. While not compelling 
faith — for the certitude it offers is not absolute, but 
moral — it shows that the credentials of the Christian 
religion amply suffice to vindicate the act of faith as 
a rational act, and to discredit the estrangement of 
the sceptic and unbeliever as unwarranted and cul- 
pable. Its last word is the answer to the question: 
Why should I be a Catholic? Apologetics thus leads 
up to Catholic faith, to the acceptance of the Catholic 
Church as the divinely authorized organ for preserv- 
ing and rendering efficacious the saving truths re- 
vved by Christ, This is the great fundamental 
dogma on which all other dogmas rest. Hence apol- 
ogetics also goes by the name of "fundamental theol- 
ogy”. Apologetics is generally viewed as one branch 
of dogmatic science, the other and chief branch being 
dogmatic theology proper. It is well to note, how- 
ever, that in point of view and method also they are 
quite distinct. Dogmatic theology, like moral theol- 
ogy, addresses itself primarily to those who are al- 
ready Catholic. It presupposes faith. Apologetics, 
on the other hand, in theory at least, simply leads 
up to faith. The former begins where the latter ends. 
Apologetics is pre-eminently a positive, historical 
discipline, whereas dogmatic theology is rather phil- 
osophic and deductive, using as its premises data of 
divine and ecclesiastical authority — the contents of 
revelation and their interpretation by the Church. 
It is only in exploring and in treating dogmatically 
the elements of natural religion, the sources of its 
authoritative data, that dogmatic theology comes in 
touch with apologetics. 

As has been pointed out, the object of apologetics 
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is to give a scientific answer to the question, Why 
should I be a Catholic? Now this question involves 
two others which are also fundamental. The one is: 
Why should I be a Christian rather than an adherent 
of the Jewish religion, or the Mohammedan, or the 
Zoroastrian, or of some other religious system setting 
up a rival claim to be revealed? The other, still 
more fundamental, question is: Why should I pro- 
fess any religion at all? Thus the science of apolo- 
getics easily falls into three great divisions: First, the 
study of religion in general and the grounds of the- 
istic belief; second, the study of revealed religion 
and the grounds of Christian belief; thii-d, the study 
of the true Church of Christ and the grounds of 
Catholic belief. 

In the first of these divisions, the apologist inquires 
into the nature of religion, its universality, and man's 
natural capacity to acquire religious ideas. In con- 
nection with this the modern study of the religious 
philosophy of uncultured peoples has to be taken 
into consideration, and the various theories concern- 
ing the origin of religion present themselves for crit- 
ical discussion. This leads to the examination of the 
grounds of theistic belief, including the important 
questions of (1) the existence of a divine Personality, 
the Creator and Conserver of the world, exercising 
a special providence over man; (2) man's freedom 
of will and his corresponding religious and moral 
responsibility in virtue of his dependence on God; 
(3) the immortality of the human soul, and the future 
life with its attendant rewards and punishments. 
Coupled with these questions is the refutation of 
monism, determinism, and other anti-theistic theo- 
ries. Religious philosophy and apologetics here 
march hand in hand. 

The second division, on revealed religion, is even 
more comprehensive. After treating the notion, 
possibility, and moral necessity of a divine revela- 
tion, and its discernibility through various internal 
and external criteria, the apologist proceeds to es- 
tablish the fact of revelation. Three distinct, pro- 
gressive stages of revelation' are set forth: Primitive 
Revelation, Mosaic Revelation, and Christian Reve- 
lation. The chief sources on which he has to rely 
in establishing this triple fact of revelation are the 
Sacred Scriptures. But if he is logical, he must pre- 
scind from their inspiration and treat them provi- 
sionally as human historical documents- Here he 
must depend on the critical study of the Old and 
New Testaments by impartial scriptural scholars, and 
build on the accredited results of their researches 
touching the authenticity and trustworthiness of the 
sacred books purporting to be historical. It is only 
by anticipation that an argument for the fact of 
primitive revelation can be based on the ground that 
it is taught in the inspired book of Genesis, and that 
it is implied in the supernatural state of our first 
parents. In the absence of anything like contem- 
porary documents, the apologist has to lay chief 
stress on the high antecedent probability of primi- 
tive revelation, and show how a revelation of limited, 
but sufficient scope for primitive man is compatible 
with a very crude stage of material and aesthetic 
culture, and hence is not discredited by the sound 
r^ults of prehistoric archaeology. Closely connected 
with this question is the scientific study of the origin 
and antiquity of man, and the unity of the human 
species; and, as still larger subjects bearing on the 
historic value of the sacred Book of Origins, the com- 
patibility with Scripture of the modem sciences of 
biology, astronomy, and geology. In like manner 
the apologist has to content himself with showing 
the fact of Mosaic revelation to be highly probable. 
The difficulty, in the present condition of Old Testa- 
ment criticism, of recognizing more than a small 
portion of the Pentateuch as documentary evidence 
contemporary with Moses, makes it incumbent on 


the apologist to proceed with caution lest, in attempt- 
ing to prove too much, he may bring into discredit 
what is decidedly tenable apart from dogmatic con- 
siderations. However, there is sufficient evidence 
allowed by all but the most radical critics to estab- 
lish the fact that Moses was the providential instru- 
ment for delivering the Hebrew people from Egyptian 
bondage, and for teaching them a system of religious 
legislation that in lofty monotheism and ethical worth 
is far superior to the beliefs and customs of the sur- 
rounding nations, thus affording a strong presump- 
tion in favour of its claim to be revealed. This pre- 
sumption gains strength and clearness in the light of 
Messianic prophecy, which shines with ever increas- 
ing volume and brightness through the history of 
the Jewish religion till it illumines the personality 
of our Divine Lord. In this study of Mosaic revela- 
tion, biblical archaeology is of no small service to the 
apologist. 

^ When the apologist comes to the subject of Chris- 
tian revelation, he finds himself on much firmer 
ground. Starting with the generally recognized re- 
sults of New Testament criticism, he is enabled to 
show that the synoptic Gospels, on the one hand, 
and the undisputed Epistles of St. Paul, on the other, 
offer two independent, yet mutually corroborative, 
masses of evidence concerning the person and work 
of Jesus. As this evidence embodies the unimpeach- 
able testimony of thoroughly reliable eye-witnesses 
and their associates, it presents a portraiture of Jesus 
that is truly historical. After showing from the 
records that Jesus taught, now implicitly, 'now ex- 
licitly, that he was the long expected Messiah, the 
on of God sent by His Heavenly Father to enlighten 
and^ save mankind, and to found the new kingdom 
of justice, Apologetics proceeds to set forth the 
grounds for believing in these claims: (1) the sur- 
passing beauty of His moral character, stamping 
Him as the unique, perfect man; (2) the lofty ex- 
cellence of his moral and religious teaching, which 
has no parallel elsewhere, and which answers the 
highest aspirations of the human soul; (3) His mir- 
acles wrought during His public mission; (4) the 
transcendent miracle of His resurrection, which He 
foretold as well; (5) the wonderful regeneration of 
society through His undying personal influence. 
Then, by way of supplementary proof, the apqlo^st 
institutes an impartial comparison of Christianity 
with the various rival religious systems of the world 
— Brahminism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Confu- 
cianism, Taoism, Mohammedanism — and shows how 
in the person of its founder, in its moral and religious 
ideal and influence, the Christian religion is immeas- 
urably superior to all others, and alone has a claim 
to our assent as the absolute, divinely-revealed re- 
hgion. Here, too, in the survey of Buddhism, the 
specious objection, not uncommon to-day, that Bud- 
dhist ideas and legends have contributed to the 
formation of the Gospels, calls for a summary refu- 
tation. 

Beyond the fact of Christian revelation the Prot- 
estant apologist does not proceed. But the Catholic 
rightly insists that the scope of apologetics should 
not end here. Both the New Testament records and 
those of the sub-Apostolic age bear witness that 
Christianity was meant to be something more than 
a religious philosophy of life, more than a mere sy^ 
tern of individual belief and practice, and that it 
cannot be separated historically from a concrete 
form of social organization. Hence Catholic apolo- 
getics adds, as a necessary sequel to the established 
fact of Christian revelation, the demonstration of the 
true Church of Christ and its identity with the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. From the records of the 
Apostles and their immediate successors is set forth 
the institution of the Church as a true, unequal so- 
ciety, endowed with the supreme authority of its 
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Founder, and commissioned in His name to teach 
and sanctify mankind; possessing the essential fea- 
tures of visibility,' indefectibility, and infallibility; 
characterized by the distinctive marks of unity, holi- 
ness, catholicity, and apostolicity. These notes of 
the true Church of Christ are then applied as criteria 
to the various rival Christian denominations of the 
present day, with the result that they are found fully 
exemplified in the Roman Catholic Church alone. 
With the supplementary exposition of the primacy 
and infallibility of the Pope, and of the rule^ of faith, 
the work of apologetics is brought to its fitting close. 
It is true that some apologists see fit to treat also of 
inspiration and the analysis of the act of faith. But, 
strictly speaking, these are not apologetic subjects. 
While they may logically be included in the pro- 
l^omena of dogmatic theolo^, they rather belong, 
the one to the province of Scripture-study, the other 
to the tract of moral theology dealing with the theo- 
logical virtues. 

The history of apologetic literature involves the 
survey of the varied attacks that have been made 
against the grounds of Christian, Catholic belief. It 
may be marked off into four great divisions.^ The 
First division is the period from the beginning of 
Christianity to the downfall of the Roman Empire 
(a. d. 476). It is chiefly characterized by the two- 
fold struggle of Christianity with Judaism and with 
paganism. The Second division is coextensive with 
the Middle Ages, from a. d. 476 to the Refoynation. 
In this period we find Christianity in conflict with 
the Mohammedan religion and philosophy. The 
Third division takes in the period from the begin- 
ning of the Reformation to the rise of rationalism 
in England in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
It is the period of struggle between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. The Fourth division embraces the 
period of rationalism, from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century down to the ^iresent day. Here we 
find Christianity in conflict with Deism, Pantheism, 
Materialism, Agnosticism, and Naturalism. 

First Period, (a) Apologies in Answer to the 
Opposition of Judaism, — It lay in the nature of 
thin^ that Christianity should meet with strong 
Jewish opposition. In dispensii^ with circumcision 
and other works of the Law, Christianity had in- 
curred the imputation of running counter to God’s 
immutable will. A^in, Christ’s humble and obscure 
life, ending in the ignominious death on the cross, 
was the very opposite of what the Jews expected of 
their Messiah. Their judgment seemed to be con- 
firmed by the fact that Christianity attracted but 
an insignificant portion of the Jewish people, and 
spread with greatest vigour among the despised Gen- 
tiles. To justify the claims of Christianity before 
the Jews, the early apologists had to give an answer 
to these difficulties. Of these apologies the most 
important is the Dialogue with Trypho the Jew” 
composed by Justin Martyr about 155-160. He 
vindicates the new religion gainst the objections 
of the learned Jew, arguing with great cogency tW 
it is the perfection of the Old Law, and showing by 
an imposing array of Old Testament passages that 
the Hebrew prophets point to Jesus as the Messiah 
and incarnate Son of God. He insists also that it 
is in Christianity that the destiny of the Hebrew 
religion to become the religion of the world is to find 
its realization, and hence it is the followers of Christ, 
and not the unbelieving Jews, that are the true chil- 
dren of Israel. By his elaborate argument from 
M^sianic prophecy, Justin won the grateful recog- 
nition of later apologists. Similar apologies were 
composed by Tertullian, '"Against the Jews” (Ad- 
versus Judaeos, about 200), and by St. Cyprian, 
"'Three Books of Evidences against the Jews” (about 
250). (b) Apologies in Answer to Pagan Oppo- 

sMon. — Of far more serious moment to the early 


Christian Church was the bitter opposition it met 
from paganism. The polytheistic religion of the 
Roman Empire, venerated for its antiquity, w’as in- 
tertwined with every fibre of the body politic. Its 
providential influence was a matter of firm belief. 
It was associated with the highest culture, and had 
the sanction of the greatest poets and sages of Greece 
and Rome. Its splendid temples and stately ritual 
gave it a grace and dignity that captivated the pop- 
ular imagination. On the other hand, Christian 
monotheism was an innovation. It made no im- 
posing display of liturgy. Its disciples were, for the 
most part, persons of humble birth and station. Its 
sacred literature had little attraction for the fastid- 
ious reader accustomed to the elegant diction of the 
classic authors. And so the popular mind viewed it 
with misgivings, or despised it as an ignorant super- 
stition. But opposition did not end here. The un- 
compromising attitude of the new religion towards 
pagan rites was decried as the greatest impiety. 
The Christians were branded as atheists, and as they 
held aloof from the public functions also, which were 
invariably associated with these false rites, they were 
accused of being enemies of the State. The Chris- 
tian custom of worshipping in secret assembly seemed 
to add force to this charge, for secret societies were 
forbidden by Roman law. Nor were calumnies w'ant- 
ing. The popular imagination easily distorted the 
vaguely-known Agape and Eucharistic Sacrifice into 
abominable rites marked by feasting on infant flesh 
and by indiscriminate lust. The outcome was that 
the people and authorities took alarm at the rapidly 
spreading Church and sought to repress it by force. 
To vindicate the Christian cause against these at- 
tacks of paganism, many apologies were written. 
Some, notably the "Apology” of Justin Martyr 
(150), the "Plea for the Christians”, by Athenagoras 
(177), and the "Apologetic” of Tertullian (197), 
were addressed to emperors for the express purpose 
of securing for the Christians immunity from perse- 
cution. Others were composed to convince the pa- 
gans of the folly of polytheism and of the saving 
truth of Christianity. Such were: Tatian, "Dis- 
course to the Greeks” (160), Theophilus, "Three 
Books to Autolychus” (180), the "Epistle to Diogne- 
tus” (about 190), the "Octavius” of Minucius Felix 
(192), Origen, "True Discourse against Celsus” 
(248), Lactantius, "Institutes” (312), and St. Au- 
gustine, "City of God” (415-426). In these apolo- 
gies the argument from Old Testament prophecy has 
a more prominent place than that from miracles. 
But the one on which most stress is laid is that of 
the transcendent excellence of Christianity. Though 
not clearly marked out, a twofold line of thought 
runs through this argument: Christianity is light, 
whereas paganism is darkness; Christianity is power, 
whereas paganism is weakness. Enlarging on these 
ideas, the apologists contrast the logical coherence 
of the religious tenets of Christianity, and its lofty 
ethical teaching, with the follies and inconsistencies 
of polytheism, the low ethical principles of its phil- 
osophers, and the indecencies of its mythology and 
of some of its rites. They likewise show that the 
Christian religion alone has the power to transform 
man from a slave of sin into a spiritual freeman. 
They compare what they once were as pagans with 
what they now are as Christians. They draw a tell- 
ing contrast between the loose morality of pagan 
society and the exemplary lives of Christians, whose 
devotion to their religious principles is stronger than 
death itself. 

Second Period. Christianity in conflict with 
Mohammed.^ Religion and Philosophy. The one 
dangerous rival with which Christianity had to con- 
tend in the Middle Ages was the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. Within a century of its birth, it had tom 
from Christendom some of its fairest lands, and ex- 
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tended like a huge crescent from Spain over Northern 
Africa, Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, Persia, and Syria, 
to the eastern part of Asia Minor. The danger which 
this fanatic religion offered to Christian faith, in 
countries where the two religions came in contact, 
was not to be treated lightly. And so we find a 
series of apologies written to uphold the truth of 
Christianity in the face of Moslem errors. Perhaps 
the earliest was the ‘‘Discussion between a Saracen 
and a Christian" composed by St. John Damascene 
(about 750). In this apology he vindicates the 
dogma of the Incarnation against the rigid and fatal- 
istic conception of God taught by Mohammed. He 
also demonstrates the superiority of the religion of 
Christ, pointing out the grave defects in Mohammed^s 
life and teaching, and showing the Koran to be in 
its best parts but a feeble imitation of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Other apologies of a similar kind were 
composed by Peter the Venerable in the twelfth, and 
by Raymond of Martini in the thirteenth century. 
Hardly less dangerous to Christian faith was the 
rationalistic philosophy of Islamism. The Arabian 
conquerors had learnt from the Syrians the arts 
and sciences of the Greek world. They became es- 
pecially proficient in medicine, mathematics, and 
philosophy, for the study" of which they erected in 
every part of their domain schools and libraries. In 
the twelfth century Moorish Spain had nineteen col- 
leges, and their renown attracted hundreds of Chris- 
tian scholars from every part of Europe. Herein lay 
a grave menace to Christian orthodoxy, for the phil- 
osophy of Aristotle as taught in these schools had 
become thoroughly tinctured with Arabian panthe- 
ism and rationalism. The peculiar tenet of the cele- 
brated Moorish philosopher Averroes was much in 
vogue, namely: that philosophy and religion are two 
independent spheres of thought, so that what is true 
in the one may be false in the other. Again, it was 
commonly taught that faith is for the masses who 
cannot think for themselves, but philosophy is a 
higher form of knowledge which noble minds should 
seek to acquire. Among the fundamental dogmas 
denied by the Arabian philosophers were creation, 
providence, and immortality. To vindicate Chris- 
tianity against Mohammedan rationalism, St. Thomas 
composed (1261-64) his philoscmhical “Summa con- 
tra Gentiles", in four books. In this great apology 
the respective claims of reason and faith are care- 
fully distinguished and harmonized, and a systematic 
demonstration of the grounds of faith is built up with 
a^ments of reason and authority such as appealed 
directly to the minds of that day. In treating of 
God, providence, creation and the future life, St. 
Thomas refutes the chief errors of the Arabian, Jew- 
ish, and Greek philosophers, and shows that the gen- 
uine teaching of Aristotle confirms the great truths 
of religion. Three apologies composed in much the 
same spirit, but belonging to a later age, may be 
mentioned here. The one is the fine work of Louis 
Viv4s, “De Veritate Fidei Christianse Libri V" 
(about 1530). After treating the principles of nat- 
ural theolo^, the Incarnation, and Redemption, he 
gives two dialogues, one between a Christian and a 
Jew, the other between a Christian and a Moham- 
medan, in which he shows the superiority of the 
Christian religion. Similar to this is the apology of 
the celebrated Dutch theologian Grotius, “De Veri- 
tate Religionis Christianse" (1627). It is in six 
books. An able treatise on natural theology is fol- 
lowed by a demonstration of the truth of Christianity 
based on the life and miracles of Jesus, the holiness 
of His teaching, and the wonderful propagation of 
His religion. In proving the authenticity and trust- 
worthiness of the Sacred Scriptures, Grotius appeals 
largely to internal evidence. The latter part of the 
work is devoted to a refutation of paganism, Juda- 
ism, and Mohammedanism. An apology on some- 


what similar lines is that of the Huguenot, Philip de 
Mornay, “De la verity de la leligion chr^tienne" 
(1579). It is the first apology of note that was 
written in a modern tongue. 

Third Period.. Catholicism in conflict with 
Protestantism. The outbreak of Protestantism in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and its re- 
jection of many of the fundamental features of Ca- 
tholicism, called forth a mass of controversial apolo- 
getic literature. It was not, of course, the first time 
that the principles of Catholic belief had been ques- 
tioned with reference to Christian orthodoxy. In the 
early ages of. the Church heretical sects, assuming 
the right to profess allegiance and fidelity to the 
spirit of Christ, had given occasion to St. Irenseus 
“On Heresies", Tertullian “On Prescription against 
Heretics," St. Vincent of Larins, in his “Commoni- 
tory", to insist on unity with the Catholic Church, 
and, for the purpose of confuting the heretical errors 
of private interpretation, to appeal to an authorita- 
tive rule of faith. In like manner, the rise of heret- 
ical sects in the three centuries preceding the Ref- 
ormation led to an accentuation of the fundamental 
principles of Catholicism, notably in Moneta's “Sum- 
ma contra Catharos et Waldenses" (about 1225), 
and Torquemada's “Summa de Ecclesifi" (1450). 
So to a far greater extent, in the outpouring from 
many sources of Protestant ideas, it became the duty 
of the hour to defend the true nature of the Church 
of Christ, to vindicate its authority, its divinely au- 
thorized hierarchy under the primacy of the Pope, 
its visibility, unity, perpetuity, and infallibility, along 
with other doctrines and practices branded as super- 
stitions. 

In the first heat of this gigantic controversy the 
writings on both sides were sharply polemic, abound- 
ing in personal recriminations. But towards the 
close of the century there developed a tendency to 
treat the controverted questions more in the manner 
of a calm, systematic apolo^. Two works belong- 
ing to this time are especially noteworthy. One is 
the “Disputationes de controversiis Christianse Fi- 
dei" (1581-92), by Robert Bellarmin, a monumental 
work of vast erudition, rich in apologetic material. 
The other is the “Principiorum Fidei Doctrinalium 
Demonstratio " (1579), by Robert Stapleton, whom 
Dbllinger pronounced to be the prince of controver- 
sialists. Though not so erudite, it is more profound 
than the work of Bellarmin. Another excellent 
work of this period is that of Martin Becan, “De 
Ecclesid Christi" (1633). 

Fourth Period. Christianity in conflict with 
Rationalism. — (a) From the Middle of the Sevens 
teenth to the Nineteenth Century, Rationalism — the 
setting up of the human reason as the source and 
measure of all knowable truth — ^is, of course, not 
confined to any one period of human history. It 
has existed from the earliest days of philosophy. 
But in Christian society it did not become a notable 
factor till the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when it asserted itself chiefly in the form of Deism. 
It was associated, and even to a large extent iden- 
tified with the rapidly growing movement towards 
greater intellectual freedom which, stimulated by 
fruitful scientific inqui^, found itself seriously ham- 
pered by the narrow views of inspiration and of his- 
toric Bible-interpretation which then prevailed. The 
Bible had been set up as an infallible source of knowl- 
edge not only in matters of religion, but of history, 
chronology, and physical science. The result was a 
reaction against the very essentials of Christianity. 
Deism became the intellectual fashion of the day, 
leading in many cases to downright atheism. Start- 
ing with the principle that no religious doctrine is 
of value that cannot be proved by experience or by 
philosophical reflection, the Deists admitted the ex- 
istence of a God external to the world, but denied 
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every form of divine intervention, and accordingly 
rejected revelation, inspiration, miracles, and proph- 
ecy. Together with unbelievers of a still more pro- 
nounced type, they assailed the historic value of the 
Bible, decrying its miraculous narratives as fraud 
and superstition. The movement started in England, 
and in the eighteenth century spread to France and 
Germany. Its baneful influence was deep and far- 
reaching, for it found zealous exponents in some of 
the leading philosophers and men of letters — Hobbes, 
luocke, Hume, Voltaire, Rousseau, d^Alembert, Dide- 
rot, Lessing, Herder, and others. ^ But able apolo- 
gists were not lacking to champion the Christian 
cause. England produced several that won lasting 
honour for their scholarly defence of fundamental 
Christian truths — Lardner, author of the '^Credibility 
of the Gospel History’", in twelve volumes (1741-55); 
Butler, likewise famous for his "Analogy of Religion 
Natural and Revealed to the Constitution of Nature 
(1736); Campbell, who in his “Dissertation on Mir- 
acles’" (1766) gave a masterly answer to Hume’s 
arguments against miracles; and Paley, whose ^^Evi- 
dences of Christianity’" (1794) and “Natural Th^l- 
ogy” (1602) are among the classics of English the- 
ological literature. On the continent, the work of 
defence was carried on by such men as Bishop Huet, 
who published his “Demonstration Evang41ique” in 
1679; Leibnitz, whose “Th4odicee” (1684), with its 
valuable introduction on the conformity of faith with 
reason, a great influence for good; the Benedictine 
Abbot Gerbert, who gave a comprehensive Christian 
apolo^ in his “ Demonst ratio Verse Religionis Ver- 
sequeBcclesise Contra Quasvis Fal^“ (1760) ; and the 
Abbe Bergier, whose “Traite his tori que et dogma- 
tique de la vraie religion ”, in twelve volumes (1780), 
showed ability and erudition. — (b) The Nineteenth 
Cmtnry. In the last century the conflict of Christi- 
anity with rationalism was in part lightened and in 
part complicated bjr the marvellous development of 
scientific and historic inquiry. Lost languages, like 
the Lfeyptian and the Babylonian, were recovered, 
and thereby rich and valuable records of the past — 
many of them unearthed by laborious and costly 
excavation — ^were made to tdl their sto]y. Much of 
this bore on the relations of the ancient Hebrew 
people with the surrounding nations and, while in 
some instances creating new difficulties, for the most 
part helped to corroborate the truth of the Bible 
history. Out of these researches have grown a num- 
ber of valuable and interesting apologetic studies on 
Old Testament history: Schrader, "Cuneiform In- 
scriptions and the Old Testament” (London, 1872); 
Hengstenberg’s “Egypt and the Books of Moses” 
(London, 1845); Harper, “The Bible and Modem 
Discoveries” (London, 1891); McCurdy, “History, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments” (London-New York, 
1894^1^); Pinches, “The Old Testament in the 
Light of the Historic Records of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia” (London-New York, 1902); Abb4 Gainet, 
“La bible sans la bible, ou Thistoire de I'ancien tes- 
tament par lea seuls t4moignages profanes” (Bar-le- 
Due, 1871); Vigouroux, “La bible et les d4couvertes 
modemes” (Paris, 1889). On the other hand. Bib- 
lical chronology, as then understood, and the literal 
historic interpretation of the Book of Genesis were 
thrown into confusion by the advancing sciences — 
astronomy, with its grand nebular hypothesis; biol- 
ogy, with its even more fruitful theory of evolution; 
geolo^, and prehistoric archaeology. Rationalists 
eagerly laid hold of these scientific data, and sought 
to turn them to the discredit of the Bible and like- 
wise of the Christian religion. But able apologies 
were forthcoming to essay a conciliation of science 
and religion. Among them were: Dr. (afterwards 
Cardinal) Wiseman, “Twelve Lectures on the Con- 
nection between Science and Revealed Religion” 
(London, 184 7L which, though antiquated in parts. 


is still valuable reading; Reusch, “Nature and the 
Bible” (London, 1876). Others more modern and 
up to date are: Duilh4 de Saint-Projet, “Apologie 
scientifique de la foi chr4tienne” (Pans, 1885); Abb6 
Guibert, “In the Beginning” (New York, 1904), one 
of the best Catholic treatises on the subject; and 
more recent still, A. de Lapparent, “ Science et apolo- 
getique” (Paris, 1905). A more delicate form of 
scientific inquiry for Christian belief was the appli- 
cation of the principles of historic criticism to the 
books of Holy Scripture. Not a few Christian schol- 
ars looked with grave misgivings on the progress 
made in this legitimate department of human re- 
search, the results of which called for a reeonstnic- 
tion of many traditional views of Scripture. Ration- 
alists found here a congenial field of study, which 
seemed to promise the undermining of Scripture- 
authority. Hence it was but natural that the en- 
croacl^ents of Biblical criticism on conservative 
theology should be disputed inch by ineh. On the 
whole, the outcome of the long and spirited contest 
has been to the advantage of Christianity. It is 
true that the Pentateuch, so long attributed to Moses, 
is now held by the vast majority of nqn-Catholic, 
and by an increasing number of Catholic, scholars 
to be a compilation of four independent sources put 
together in final shape toon after the Captivity. But 
the antiquity of much of the contents of these sources 
has been firmly established, as well as the strong 
presumption that the kernel of the Pentateuchal 
legislation is of Mosaic institution. This has been 
shown by Kirkpatrick in his “Divine Library of the 
Old Testament” (London-New York, 1901), by 
Driver in his “ Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old 'Testament” (New York, 1897), and by Abb4 
Lagrange, in his “M4thode historique de PAncien 
Testament” (Paris, 1903; tr. London, 1905). In the 
New Testament the results of Biblical criticism are 
stiU more assuring. The attempt of the Thbingen 
school to throw the Gospels far into the second cen- 
tury, and to see in most of the Epistles of St. Paul 
the work of a much later hand, has been absolutely 
discredited. The synoptic Gospels are now gener- 
ally recognized, even by advanced critics, to belong 
‘to the years 65-85, resting on still earlier written 
and oral sources, and the Gospel of St. John is brought 
with certainty down to at least a. d. 110, that is, 
within a very few years of the death of ot. John. 
The three Epistles of St. John are recognized as ijen- 
uine, the pastoral letters being now the chief object 
of (fispute. Closely connected with the theory of 
the Tubingen School was the attempt of the ration- 
alist Strauss to explain away the miraculous element 
in the Gospels as the mythical fancies of an age much 
later than that of Jesus. Strauss’s views, embodied 
in his “Life of Jesus” (1835), were ably refuted, 
together with the false assertions and inductions of 
the Tiibingen School, by such Catholic scholars as 
Kuhn, Hug, Sepp, Dollinger, and by the Protestant 
critics, Ewald, Meyer, Wieseler, Tholuck, Luthardt, 
and others. The outcome of Strauss’s ‘ ^ Life of Jeps, ’ ’ 
and of Renan’s vain attempt to improve on it by 

S ’ving it a legendary form (Vie de J4sus, 1863), 
IS been a number of scholarly biographies of our 
blessed Lord: by Fouard, “Christ the Son of God” 
(New York, 1891); Didon, “Jesus Christ” (New 
York, 1891): Edersheim, “Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah” (New York, 1896), and others. 

Another field of study which grew up chiefly in the 
last century, and has had an influence in shaping the 
science of apologetics, is the study of religions. The 
study of the great religious systems of the pagan 
world, and their comparison with Christianity, fur- 
nished material for a number of specious arguments 
against the independent and supernatural origin of 
the Christian religion. So, too, the study of the 
origin of religion in the light of the religious philos- 
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ophy of uncultured peoples has been exploited against 
Christian (theistic belief) on the unwarranted ground 
that Christianity is but a refinement, through a long 
process of evolution, of a crude primitive religion 
originating in ghost-worship. Among those who 
ha\’e distinguished themselves in this branch of 
apologetics are Dollinger, whose ‘‘Heidenthum und 
Judenthum’^ (1857), tr. “ Gentile and Jew in the Court 
of the Temple’^ (London, 1865-67), is a mine of 
information on the comparative merits of revealed 
religion and the paganism of the Roman world; Abb4 
de Broglie, author of the suggestive volume, ^‘Prob- 
lemes et conclusions de I’histoire des religions’^ (Paris, 
1886); Hardwick, “Christ and Other Masters’^ (Lon- 
don, 1875). Another factor in the growth of apolo- 
getics during the last century was tne rise of numer- 
ous systems of philosophy that, in the teaching of 
such men as Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, Comte, 
and Spencer, were openly or covertly in opposition 
to Christian belief. To counteract these systems, 
Pope Leo XIII revived throughout the Catholic 
world the teaching of Thomistic philosophy. The 
many works written to vindicate Christian Theism 
against Pantheism, Materialism, Positivism, and Ev- 
olutionary Monism have been of great service to 
apologetics. Not all these philosophic apologies, 
indeed, are scholastic. They ^represent several mod- 
em schools of thought. France has furnished a 
number of able apologetic thinkers who lay chief 
stress on the subjective element in man, who point 
to the needs and aspirations of the soul, and to the 
corresponding fitness of Christianity, and of Chris- 
tianity alone, to satisfy them. This line of thought 
has been worked out in various ways by the lately 
deceased 0116-Laprune, author of “La certitude 
morale’^ (Paris, 1880), and “Le prix de la vie’^ 
(Paris, 1892); by Fonsegrive, “Le catholicisme et la 
vie de Pesprit’^ (Paris, 1899); and, in “L^action’^ 
(Paris, 1893), by Blondel, the founder of the so- 
called “Immanence School” the principles of which 
are embodied in the spiritual writings of Father 
Tyrrell, “Lex Orandi” (London, 1903), “Lex Cre- 
dendi” (London, 1906). The continued opposition 
between Catholicism and Protestantism in the last 
century resulted in the production of a number of 
noteworthy apologetic writings: Mohler, “Symbol- 
ism”, published in Germany in 1832, which has gone 
through many editions in English; Balmes, “Prot- 
estantism and Catholicity Compared in their Effects 
on the Civilization of Europe”, a Spanish work 
published in English in 1840 (Baltimore); the works 
of the three illustrious English cardinals, Wiseman, 
Newman, and Manning, most of whose writings have 
a bearing on apologetics. 

It is out of all these varied and extensive studies 
that apologetics has taken form. The vastness of the 
field makes it extremely difficult for any one writer 
to do it full justice. In fact a complete, comprehen- 
sive apology of uniform excellence stiH remains to 
be written. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, the more 
general treatises on apologetics are as follows: — 

Catholic works. — Schanz, A ChriaUan Apology (New 
York, 1891) 3 vols. An improved edition of the original, 
Apologie des Christentums, was published in Freiburg (1895) 
and an augmented edition was in preparation in 1906. 
PiCARi), Christianity or Agnosticism f, tr. from the French 
by Maci-eod (London, 1899); Devivier, Christian Apolo- 
getics, edited and au^ented by Sasia (San Jos^, 1903) 2 
vols.; ed. in one vol. by the Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, D.D. 
(New York, 1903); Frayssinous, A Defence of Christianity, 
tr. from the French by Jones (London, 1836); Hettinger, 
Natural Religion (New York, 1890); Revealed Religion (New 
York, 1895), both being adaptations by H. S. Bowden of 
Hettinger's German Apologie des Christentums (Freibui^ 
1895-98) 5 vols.; Hettinger, Fundamental-Theologie (Frei- 
"burg, 1888); Gutberlet, Lehrhuch der ApologeUk (Munster, 
1895) 3 vols.; Schell, Apologie des Christentums (Paderborn, 
1902-5) 2 vols.; Weiss, Apologia des Christentums vom 
Standpunkte der Sitte und KuLtw (Freiburg, 1888-89), 5 vols., 
French tr. A'gologie du chrisHanisme au point de vue des maeurs 
ei de la eivihsation (Paris, 1894); Boxjgaud, Le ckristiamsme 


et les temps presents (Paris, 1891) 5 vols.; Labeyrie, La 
science de la foi (La Chapelle-Montligeon, 1903); Eggbr, 
Enchetndion Theologies Dogmaticce Generalis (Bnxen, 1893); 
Ottiger, Theologia Fundamentaks (Freiburg, 1897); Tan- 
query, Synopsis Theologies Fundamenialis (New York, 1S96). 
Periodicals valuable for apologetic study are: The American 
Catholic Quarterly; American Eccleszastical Review; New 
York Review; Catholic Wor^d; Dublin Review; Irish Eccle- 
siastical Record; Irish Theological Quarterly; Month; Tablet; 
Revue Apologitique (Brussels); Revue pratique apologetique 
(Paris); Revue des questions seientifiques; Museon; La science 
catholique; Annales de philosophie chretienne; Etudes religi- 
euses; Revue Thomiste, Revue du clerge frangais; Revue 
d'histoire et de litterature religieuse; Revue biblique; Theolo- 
gische Quartalschnft (Tubingen); Stimmen aus Mama-Laach, 

Protestant Works. — Bruce, Apologetics (New York, 
1892); Fisher, The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief 
(New York, 1902); Fairbairn, Thr, Philosophy of the Chris- 
tian Religion (New York, 1902); Mair, Studies in the Chris- 
tian Evidences (Edinburgh, 1894); Luthardt, The Funda- 
mental Truths of Christianity (Edinburgh, 1882); Schultz, 
Oudines of Christian Apologetics (New York, 1905); Row, 
Christian Evidences Viewed in Relation to Modem Thought 
(London, 1888); Idem, A Manual of Christian Evidences (New 
York, 1896); Illingworth, Reason and Revelation (New 
York, 1903). Many excellent apologetic treatises are to 
be found in the long series of Bampton Lectures, also in the 
Gifford, Hulsean, Baird, and Croat Lectures. 

Charles F. Aiken. 

Apolysis (Gr., d7ro\u<rts, dismissal), the dismissal 
blessing said by the Greek priest at the end of the 
Mass, Matins, or Vespers. It corresponds fairly well 
to the Latin lie, Missa est, and is in use in the 
Greek Church since the days of St. Athanasius. At 
the end of the Mass the priest turns to the people 
and says, if it be Sunday, “He that rose again from 
the dead, Christ our true God, at the intercession of 
His immaculate and all-blameless holy Mother, by 
the power of the precious and life-giving cross, by 
the protection of the bodiless powers (i. e. angels) 
of Heaven, at the supplications of the glorious 
prophet John the Forerunner and Baptist, the holy, 
glorious, and all-famous Apostles, the holy, glorious, 
and victorious martyrs (and then he mentions the 
other saints), have mercy on us and save us; for 
He is good and loveth man^’. If the Mass be on a 
week day the apolysis omits the opening words of 
the blessing, “He that rose again from the dead'', 
as those particular words are used to commemorate 
Sunday as being the day of the Resurrection, There 
is also a shorter form in use after different parts 
of the Divine Office, e. g. Prime, Sext, None, etc. 

Petrides in Diet, d^arch, chret., I, 2601; Clugnet, Diet, des 
noms liturgigues, 18. 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

Apol3ftikion {dTohyrULov), a dismissal prayer or 
hymn said or sung at the end of the Greek Mass and 
at other times during Matins and Vespers. It was 
originally sung at the end of Vespers, and is very 
much like the Roman collect or post-communion, in- 
asmuch as it changes for each feast-day of the year 
and commemorates the subject of the feast. The 
apolytikion of Christmas reads as follows; “Thy 
Nativity, O Christ, hath arisen on the world as the 
light of knowledge; for at it those who worshipped 
stars were taught by a star to adore Thee, O Sun of 
Righteousness, and to know Thee, 0 Orient from 
on high; Glory to Thee, 0 Lord”. The one for the 
feast of the Annunciation is: “To-day is the crowning 
of our salvation and the manifestation of the Mystery 
which is from eternity; the Son of God becometh 
the Son of the Virgin, and Gabriel announceth the 
glad tidings of grace: wherefore let us cry out with 
him to the Mother of God; Hail, full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee!” 

PijTHiDks in Diet, d’arch. chrit, 1, 2602; Pitea, Hymnog- 
raphie de Valise grecque, 42; Robertson, Divine Liturgies 
(London, 1894), 432-451. 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

Apophthegmata Patnim (&t6, from; (f>diyyo/Mt, 
to cry out; pater, father), sayings of the Fathers 
of the Desert. Various collections exist of aphor- 
isms and anecdotes illustrative of the spiritual life, 
of ascetic and monastic principle, and of Christian 
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ethics, attributed to the more prominent hermits and 
monks who peopled the Egyptian deserts in the 
fourth century. Three or four such collections in 
Latin were edited by Rosweyde (Vitae Patrum, 
Bks. Ill, V, VI, VII; P. L., XXlll), one in Greek 
by Cotelier (Ecclesiae Grsecse^ Monumenta, I; 
P. G,, XVl and a Syriac collection lately included 
in the editions of Ana.n Isho's “Paradise’^ by Bedjan 
(Paris, 1897), and Budge (London, 1904), the latter 
supplying an English translation. In all these col- 
lections the great mass of material is the same, al- 
though differently disposed, and it is now agreed 
that our actual apophthegma literature is Greek, 
though no doubt much of it is ultimately of Coptic 
origin. The stages in the growth of the extant col- 
lections of ^^apophthegmata’’ may be traced with 
some certainty. In the course of the fourth century 
this or that saying of the more famous ascetics was 
repeated by their disciples, and thus circulated. 
There is no reason to doubt that these sayings and 
anecdotes were in large measure authentic, but no 
doubt many were attributed to wrong persons, and 
many more were apocryphal inventions. These 
single sayings tended to coalesce into gi’oups, some- 
times as the apophthegmata of one Father, some- 
times as those dealing with the same subject. Out 
of these groups were formed the great collections 
which we nave. They are arranged on an alphabet- 
ical principle, or according to the subject-matter. 
Of such collections, that contained in the fifth and 
sixth bjooks of Rosweyde’s^^ Vitae Patrum*' is known 
to have existed before the end of the fifth century. 

As to the character of the apophthegmata we 
find that, while they contain a certain grotesque ele- 
ment, the general teaching maintains a high level. 
They cover the whole field of the spiritual and re- 
ligious life, and are a veritable storehouse of ascetic 
lore. Many of them have a primitive freshness and 
quaintness, and a directness that comes from a deep 
knowledge of the human heart. They almost always 
possess a simple beauty that makes them inter^ting 
and wholesome reading, and at times they rise to 
great mystic heights. Along with Cassian, the 
apophth^mata reveal to us the well-springs of 
Christian spirituality and religious life. 

Where the chief collections of Apophthegmata are to be 
found has already been indicated. They have been trans- 
lated from the Sy^c into English by Budge in their entirety 
above), and in a well-chosen selection by Hannay, Tfis- 
dom of the Desert (London, 1904). The only critical investiga- 
tion into this literature as a whole is by Butler, Laitsiac Uis- 
tary of PaUadiua {Cambridge, 1898), Parti, 208-214, 283-2^. 

E. CXTTHBERT BUTLER. 

Aporti, Ferrante, educator and theologian, b. 
at San Martino dell'Argine, province of Mantua, 
Italy, 20 Nov., 1791; d. 14 Nov., 1858, at Turin. 
After his ordination to the priesthood and a three- 
years* course in Vienna, he was appointed professor 
of church history in the seminary of Cremona and 
superintendent of schools in the same city. He 
took a special interest in the education of poor chil- 
dren and opened for their benefit an infant school at 
Cremona (1827), The success of this undertaking 
led to the establishment of similar schools in various 
cities of Italy. Aporti visited each, encouraged the 
teachers and published for their guidance: '^11 
manuale per le scuole infantili** (Cremona, 1833), 
and “Sillabario per Tinfanzia** (Cremona, 1837). 
He also gave, in the University of Turin, a course of 
instruction on educational methods which attracted 
a large number of teachers. He received from the 
French Government the title of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour (1846) and from Victor Emmanuel 
the rank of Senator (1848). He was called in 1855 
to the rectorship of the University of Turin, a posi- 
tion which he held until shortly before his death. 

Buisson, Diet, de pMagogie (Paris, 1887), s. v.; Nuova 
Enddopedia Italiana, s. v. 

E. A. Pace. 


Apostasy idTrS, from, and a-rdens, station, stand- 
ing, or position). The word itself in its etymo- 
logical sense, signifies the desertion of a post, the 
giving up of a state of life; he who voluntarily 
embraces a definite state of life cannot leave it, 
therefore, without becoming an apostate. Most 
authors, however, distinguish, with Benedict XIV 
(De Synodo dioecesanfi, XIII, xi, 9), between 
three kinds of apostasy: apostasy a Fide or perfidim, 
when a Christian gives up his faith; apostasy ab 
ordine, when a cleric abandons the ecclesiastical 
state; apostasy a reli^ione, or monachatus, when a 
religious leaves the religious life. The Gloss on title 9 
of the fifth book of the Decretals of Gregory IX 
mentions two ^ other kinds of apostasy: apostasy 
inobedientice, disobedience to a command given by 
lawful authority, and iteratio baptismatis , the repeti- 
tion of baptism, ^'quoniam reiterantes baptismum 
videntur apostatare dum recedunt a priori bap- 
tismate**. As all sin involves disobedience, the 
apostasy inobedientice does not constitute a specific 
offence. In the case of iteratio baptismatis y the of- 
fence falls rather under the head of heresy and irreg- 
ularity than of apostasy; if the latter name has 
sometimes been given to it, it is due to the fact 
that the Decretals of Gregory IX combine into one 
title, under the rubric ^'De apostatis et reiterantibus 
baptisma’* (V, title 9) the two distinct titles of the 
Justinian Code: ^‘Ne sanctum baptisma iteretur’* and 

De apostatis ** (I, titles 6, 7), in Corpus juris civilis 
ed, Krueger, (Berlin, 1888); II, 60-61. See Munchen, 
^^Das kanonische Gerichtsverfahren und Strafrecht’* 
(CJologne, 1874), II, 362, 363. Apostasy, in its strict- 
est sense, means apostasy a Fide (St. Thomas, 
Summa theologica, II — II, Q. xii a. 1). 

Apostasy a Fide, or Perfidi/E, is the complete 
and voluntary abandonment of the Christian religion, 
whether the apostate embraces another religion, 
such as Paganism, Judaism, Mohammedanism, etc., 
or merely makes profession of Naturalism, Rational- 
ism, etc. The heretic differs from the apostate in 
that he only denies one or more of the doctrines of 
revealed religion, whereas the apostate denies the 
religion itself, a sin which has always been looked 
upon as one of the most grievous. The “Shep- 
herd" of Hermas, a work written in Rome in the 
middle of the second century, states positively 
that there is no forgiveness for those who have 
wilfully denied the Lord. [Similit. ix, 26, 5; 
Funk, Opera Patrum apostolicorum (Tubingen, 
1887), I, 547]. Apostasy belonged, therefore, to the 
class of sins for which the Church imposed perpetual 
penance and excommunication without hope of par- 
don, leaving the forgiveness of the sin to God alone. 
After the Decian persecution (249, 250), however, 
the great numbers of Lapsi and Libellaticiy and the 
claims of the Martyres or Confessores, who assumed 
the right of remitting the sin of apostasy by giving 
the Lapsi a letter of communion, led to a relaxation 
of the rigour of ecclesiastical discipline. St. Cyprian 
and the Council of the African Church which met 
at Carthage in 251 admitted the principle of the 
Church*s right to remit the sin of apostasy, even 
before the hour of death. Pope Cornelius and the 
council which he held at Rome confirmed the de- 
cisions of the Synod of Carthage, and the discipline 
of forgiveness was gradually introduced into all the 
Churches. [Epistula S. Cypriani, 55 et 68; Cor- 
pus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum (Vienna, 
1871), III, ii, ed. Hartel, 624, 666; Eusebius, Church 
History, VT, xliii, 1, 2]. Nevertheless, the Council 
of Elvira, held in Spain about the year 300, still 
refused forgiveness to apostates, ^arduin, Acta 
Concilioruin (Paris, 1715), I, 250; Funk, Kirchen- 
geschichtliche Abhandlungen und Untersuchungen 
(Paderborn, 1897), I, 155-181; Batiffol, Etudes 
d*histoire et de th^ologie positive (Paris, 1902), 
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1st series, 111-144]. When the Roman Empire be- 
came Christian, apostates were punished by depriva- 
tion of all civil rights. They could not give evidence 
in a court of law, and could neither bequeath nor 
inherit property. To induce anyone to apostatize 
was an offence punishable with death [Theodosian 
Code, XVI, title 7, De apostatis; title 8, De Judceis; 
“Corpus juris romani ante-Justiniansei (Bonn, 
1840), 1521-1607; Code of Justinian I, title 7, De 
apostatis, 1. c. 60, 61]. In the Middle Ages, both 
civil and canon law classed apostates with heretics; 
so much so that title 9 of the fifth book of the 
Decretals of Gregory IX, which treats of apostasy, 
contains only a secondary provision concerning 
apostasy a Ftde [iv, Friedberg, Corpus juris canonici 
(Leipzig, 1879-81), 11, 790-792]. Boniface VIII, 
however, by a provision which was amended in the 
sixth book of the Decretals [V, title 2, De hceretids, 
13 (Friedberg, II, 1075) ], merely classes apostates 
with heretics in respect of the penalties which they 
incur. This decretal, which only mentions apostate 
Jews by name, was applied indi&rently to all. The 
Inquisition could therefore proceed against them. 
The Spanish Inquisition was directed, at the end of 
the fifteenth century, chiefly against apostates, the 
Maranos, or new Christians, Jews converted by 
force rather than by conviction; while in 1609 it 
dealt severely with the Moriscos, or professedly- 
converted Moors of Spain. 

To-day the temporal penalties formerly inflicted 
on apostates and heretics cannot be enforced, and 
have fallen into abeyance. The spiritual penalties 
are the same as those which apply to heretics. In 
order, however, to incur these penalties, it is neces- 
sary, in accordance with the general principles of 
canon law, that the apostasy should be shown in some 
way. Apostates, with all who receive, protect, or 
befriend them, incur excommunication, reserved 
spedali modo to the Sovereign Pontiff (Constitution 
Apostolicae Sedis, n^. 1). They incur, moreover, the 
note' of “infamy”, at least when their apostasy is 
notorious, and are “irregular”; an infamy and an 
irregularity which extend to the son and the grand- 
son of an apostate father, and to the son of aii apos- 
tate mother, should the parents die without being 
reconciled to the Church [Decree of Gratian, Distinc- 
tion L, xxxii; V, tit. 2, ii, xv of the sixth book 
of the Decretals (Friedberg, 1, 191, II, 1069 and 1075)]. 
Most authors, however, are of opinion that the irregu- 
larity affects only the children of parents who have 
joined some particular sect, or who have been per- 
sonally condemned by ecclesiastical authority 
[Gasparri, De sacr^ ordinatione (Paris, 1893), II, 
288 and 294; Lehmkuhl, Theologia moralis (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1898), II, 725; Wemz, Jus decretalium 
(Rome, 1899), II, 200; Hollweck, Die kirchlichen 
Strafgesetze (Mainz, 1899), 162], Apostates are 
debarred from ecclesiastical burial (Decretals of 
Gregory IX, Bk. V, title 7, viii, Friedberg, II, 779). 
Any writings of theirs, in which they uphold heresy 
and schism, or labour to xmdermine the foundations 
of faith, are on the Index, and those who read them 
incur the excommunication reserved, spedali modo, 
to the Sovereign Pontiff [Constitution of Leo XIII, 
Officiorum et munerum, 25 January, 1897, i, v; 
Vermeersch, De prohibitions et censuiA libromm 
(Rome, 1901), 3d ed., 57, 112]. Apostasy constitutes 
an impediment to marriage, and the apostasy of hus- 
band or wife is a sufficient reason for separation a 
thoro et cohabitatione, which, according to many 
authorities, the ecclesiastical tribunal may make 
perpetual [Decretals of Gregory IX, IV, title 19, vi; 
(Friedberg, II, p. 722) ]. Others, however, maintain 
that this separation cannot be perpetual unless the 
innocent party embraces the religious state [De- 
cretals of Gregory IX, ibidem, vii (Friedberg, II, 
722). See Gasparri, “Tkactatus canonicus de matri- 


monio” (Paris, 1891), IT, 283; De Becker, “De 
matrimonio” (Louvain, 1903), 2d ed,, 424]. In the 
case^ of clerics, apostasy involves the loss of all 
dignities, offices, and benefices, and even of all 
clerical privileges (Decretals of Gregory IX, V, title 
7, ix, xiii. See Hollweck, 163, 164). 

Apostasy ab Ordine. — This, according to the 
present discipline of the Church, is the abandon- 
ment of the clerical dress and state by clerics who 
have received major orders. Such, at least, is the 
definition given of it by most authorities. The 
ancient discipline of the Church, though it did not 
forbid the marriage of clerics, did not allow them 
to abandon the ecclesiastical state of their own will, 
even if they had only received minor orders. The 
Council of Chalcedon threatens with excommunica- 
tion aU deserting clerics without distinction (Har- 
douin, II, 603). This discipline, often infringed 
indeed, endured throughout a great part of the 
Middle Ages. Pope Leo IX decreed, at the Coimcil 
of Reims (1049): “Ne quis monachus vel clericus 
a suo gradu apostataret”, all monks and clerks are 
forbidden to abandon their state (Hardouin, VI, 
1007). The Decretals of Gregory IX, published in 
1234, preserve traces of the older discipline under 
the title De apostatis, which forbids aU clerks, with- 
out distinction, to abandon their state [V, title 9, 
i, iii (Friedberg, II, 790-791) ]. Innocent III had 
however, at an earlier date, given permission to 
clerks in minor orders to quit the ecclesiastical state 
of their own will (Decretals of Gregory IX, III, 
title 3, vii; see also x, Friedberg, II, 458-460). 
The Council of Trent did not restore the ancient 
discipline of the Church, but deemed it suflicient 
to command the bishops to exercise great prudence 
in bestowing the tonsure, and only laid the obliga- 
tions involved in the clerical state on clerks who 
have received major orders and on those who enjoy 
an ecclesiastical benefice (Session XXIII, De Refer-- 
matione, iv, vi). Whence it follows that all other 
clerks can quit their state, but, by the very fact of 
doing so, lose all the privileges of the clergy. Even 
the clerk in minor orders who enjoys an ecclesiastical 
benefice, should he wish to be laicized, loses his 
benefice by the very fact of his laicization, a loss 
which is to be regarded not as the penalty, but as 
the consequence, of his having abandoned the ec- 
clesiastical state. These considerations suffice, it 
would seem, to refute the opinion maintained by 
some writers [Hinschius, System des Katholischen 
Kirchenrechts (Berlin, 1895) , V, 905], who think that 
a clerk in minor orders can, even at the present 
day, be an apostate ab ordine. This opinion is re- 
jected, among others, by Scherer, [Handbuch des 
Kirchenrechtes (Gratz, 1886), I, 313; Wernz,II, 338, 
note 24; Hollweck, 299]. . 

To-day, after three ineffectual notices, the apostate 
clerk loses, ipso facto, the privil^es of cler^ [De- 
cretals of Grego^ IX, V, title 9, i; title 39, xxiii, 
XXV (Friedberg, II, 790 and 897)]. By the very 
fact of apostasy he incurs infamy, which, however, 
is only an infamy] of fact, not one of law imposed by 
canonical legislation. Infamy involves irregularity, 
and is an offence punishable by the loss of ecclesiasti- 
•cal benefices. Finally, should the apostate persist 
in his apostasy, the bishop may excommunicate him 
[Constit. of Benedict XIII, Apostolicse ecclesiae re- 
gimine, 2 May, 1725, in BuUarum amplissima coILectia 
(Rome, 1736), XI, ii, 400]. 

Apostasy a Religione, or Monachattjs, is the 
culpable departure of a religious from his monastery 
with the intention of not returning to it and of with- 
drawing himself from the obligations of the religious 
life. A monk, therefore, who leaves his monastery 
with the intention of returning is not an apostate, 
but a runaway, and so is the one who leaves it in- 
tending to enter another religious order. The monks 
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and hermits of the early Church made no vow of 
always continuing to live the ascetic life upon which 
they had entered. The rule of St. Pachomius, the 
father of the ccenobitical life, allowed the religious 
to leave his monastery [Ladeuze, Histoire du 
c^nobitisme pakhomien (Louvain, 1898), 285]. 
But from the fourth century onwards the religious 
state became perpetual, and in 385 Pope Siricius. 
in his letter to Himerius, expresses indignation against 
religious men or women who were unfaithful to 
their propositum sanctitatis (Hardouin, I, 848, 849). 
The Council of Chalcedon decreed that the religious 
who desired to return to the world should be ex- 


longer treat of apostasy under a special heading, they must 
be consulted where they refer to ordinations and irregularities, 
the duties of the clerical state, the obligations of religious) 
offences and penalties, and, chiefly, when they write coni 
cerning heresy. See also Ferraris, Bibliotheca Canomca 
(Rome, 1889), s. v. Apostasia; Beugnet, in Diet, de iheol. cath 
(Paris, 1901); Amthor, De Apostasia Liber Singulans (Col 
burg, 1833); Fejer, Jus Ecclesice Catholicce adversus Apos- 
tatas (Pesth, 1847); Schmidt, Der Austritt aus der Kirche 
(Leipzig, 1893); Scotus Placentinus, De Ohhgatione Regu- 
Ians extra regularem domum commorantis, de Apostatis et 
Fugitivis (Cologne, 1647); Thomasius, De Desertione Ordinis 
Ecclesiastici (Halle, 1707); Schmid, Apostasia vom Orden- 
stande (Studien und Mittheilungen aus dem Benediktiner urid 
dem Cisterdenser Orden (1886, VII, 29-42). 

A. Van Hove. 


communicated, and the Second Council of Arles 
called him an apostate (Hardouin, II, 602, 603, 
775). Throughout the Middle Ages numerous coim- 
cils and papal decretals insisted on this perpetuity 
of the religious life, of which Peter Damian was one 
of the great champions (Migne, P. L., CXLV, 674r- 
678). Paul IV, at the time of the CouncU of Trent, 
instituted very strict legislation against apostates 
by to Bull Postgimm^ dated 20 July, 1558. These 
provisions were, however, recalled, two years later, 
by Pius IV, in the Constitution, Sedis apodolicm, of 
3 April, 1560 (Bullarum amplissima coUectio [Rome, 
1745], IV, i, 343, and IV, ii, 10). 

As 'the law stands to-day, the canonical penalties 
are inflicted only upon apostates in the strict sense, 
that is, those professed with solemn vows, with whom 
Jesuit scholastics are classed by privilege. ^ Re- 
ligious belonging to congregations with onljr simple 
vows, therefore, and those with simple vows in orders 
which also take solemn vows, do not incur these 
penalties. 1. Apostasy is a grave sin, the absolu- 
tion of which the superior may reserve to himself 
[Decree '^Sanctissimus’' of Clement VIII, 26 May, 
1^3, “Bullarum ampl. collectio’^ (Rome, 1756), V, 
V, 254]. 2. The religious is suspended from the 

exercise of all orders which he may have received 
during the period of his apostasy, nor is this penalty 


removed by his return to his monastery [Decretals of 
Gre^iy IX, V, title 9, vi (Friedberg, II, 792)]. 
3. He is bound by all the obligations laid on him by 
his vows and the constitutions of his order, but if he 
has laid aside the religious habit, and if a judicial 
sentence has pronounced his deposition, he loses aH 
the privileges of his order, in particular that of ex- 
emption from the jurisdiction of the ordinary and the 
right of being supported at the expense of his com- 
munity (Council of Trent, Session XXV, de regulari- 
bus, xix). 4. The fact of laying aside the religious 
habit involves the penalty of excommunication [III, 
tit. 24, ii, of the sixth book of Decretals (Friedberg, 
II, 1065)1 5. In several religious orders apostates 
incur the penalty of excommunication, even when 
they have not laid aside the religious habit, in virtue 
of special privileges granted to the order. 6. The 
apostate is bound to return to his monastery as soon 
as possible, and the Council of Trent enjoins bishops 
to punish rdigious who shall have left thdr monas- 
teries without the permission of their superiors, as 
deserters (Session l^V, de regvktnbuSy iv). More- 
over, the bishop is bound to take possession of the 
p^on of the apostate monk and to send him back to 
to superior [Decree of the Congregation of the Coun- 
cil, 21 September, 1624, in “Bullarum amplissima 
collectio (Rome, 1756), V, v, 248]. In the case of an 
apostate nun who leaves a convent enjoying pontifical 
cloister, she incurs the excommunication reserved 
simpliciter to the Sovereign Pontiff [Constitution 
ApostoUcce SeMs, n"^, 6. See Vermeersch, ’^^De re- 
limosis institutis et persoto’' (Rome, 1902), I, 200; 
HoUweek, 299; Scherer, II, 838. See also Heresy, 
Irregularity, Cleric, Religious Orders]. 

In addition to the works already referred to, the older 
^onists may be consulted, especially Schmalzgruber and 
REiFF]ms'njEL, who m their commentaries follow the order 
of the Decretals, at Book V, title 9. As modern canonists no 


Apostle (in Liturgy), the name given by the 
Greek Church to the Epistle of the Mass, wmch is 
invariably of Apostolic origin and never taken, as 
sometimes happens in the Roman Rite, from the 
Old Testament. It is also the name of the book 
used in the Greek Church containing the Epistles 
for each Sunday and feast day of the whole year, 
and from which the anagnostes (reader) reads the 
proper Epistle for the day in the celebration of the 
Mass. As now printed and used in the Orthodox 
Greek Church in Constantinople and Athens, and in 
the Greek Catholic Church (as printed by the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda at Rome), it contains 
not only the proper Epistles, but also the proper 
antiphons and prokeimena for the different days of 
the Greek ecclesiastical year. (See Epistle.) 

Neale, Hist of the Holy Eastern Church (London. 1850), 
1, 370; Clugnet Diet, des noms liturgiques (Paris, 1895) 19. 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

Apostle Spoons. — A. set of thirteen spoons, usually 
silver, the handles of which are adorned with repre- 
sentations of Our Lord (the Master spoon) and the 
twelve Apostles. Anciently they were given, by 
sponsors as bajptismal gifts to their godchildren, 
the wealthy giving complete sets, others a smaller 
number, and a poor person a single spoon. The 
Apostles are distingui^ed one from the other by 
their respective emblems: St. Peter with a key, 
sometimes a fish; St. Andrew with a saltire cross; 
St. James Major with a pilgrim^s staff and gourd; 
St. John with a chalice; St. Philip with a long 
staff surmounted with a cross; St. James Minor 
with a fuller's bat; St. Thomas with a spear; St. 
Bartholomew with a butcher's knife; St. Matthew 
with a wallet, sometimes an axe; St. Matthias with 
a halbert; St. Thaddeus, or Jude, with a carpenter's 
square; St. Simon with a saw. In some sets 
St. Paul takes the place of St. Matthias; his emblem 
is a sword. It is doubtful if these spoons were 
much in use before 1500; the oldest one known is 
of the year 1593, and they first appeared as a be- 
quest in the will of one Amy Brent who bequeathed 
in 1516 “Xni sylver spones of J' hu and the XII 
Apostells They are alluded to by the dramatists, 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Middleton, Beaumont, and 
Fletcher. In Henry VIII, Act 5, Scene 3, the King 
asks Cranmer to be sensor for the infant Elizabeth; 
he demurs because he is a poor man, upon which 
Henry banters him in these words: “Come, come, 
my lord, you'd spare your spoons." While these 
apostle spoons were used on the Continent, especially 
in Germany and Holland, they were never as much 
in vogue there as in England. 

Cripps, Old English Plate (London, 1891); Buck, Old 
Plate (New York, 1903, 2d ed.); Pollen, Gold and SHver- 
amith’a Work (London, 1878). 

' Caryl Coleman. 

Apostles. — ^Tinder this title it may be sufficient to 
supply brief and essential information, I, on the 
name “Apostle"; II, on its various meanings; III, on 
the origin of the Apostolate; IV, on the office of the 
Apostles and the conditions required in them; V, on 
the authority and the prerogatives of the Apostles; 
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VI, on the relation of the Apostolate to the office of 
bishop; VII, on the origin of the feasts of the Apos- 
tles. The reader will find at the end of this article 
various titles of other articles which contain supple- 
mentary information on subjects coimected with the 
Apostles. 

I. The Name. — The word Apostle from the 
Greek aToa-riKkoj 'Ho seod forth ”, “to dispatch ”, has 
etymologically a very general sense. ’A-r-dirroXos 
(Apostle) means one who is sent forth, dispatched — in 
other words, who is entrusted with a mission, rather, 
a foreign mission. It has, however, a stronger sense 
than the word messenger, and means as much as a 
delegate. In the classical writers the word is not 
frequent. In the Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment it occurs once, in III Kings, xiv, 6 (cf. ibid., 
xii, 24). In the New Testament, on the contrary, 
it occurs, according to Bruder’s Concordance, about 
eighty times, and denotes often not all the disciples 
of the Lord, but some of them specially called. It 
is obvious that our Lord, who spoke an Aramaic 
dialect, gave to some of his disciples an Aramaic title, 
the Greek equivalent of which was “Apostle". It 
seems to us that there is nq reasonable doubt about 
the Aramaic word .being seliah, by which also 
the later Jews, and probably already the Jews be- 
fore Christ, denoted “those who were despatched 
from the mother city by the rulers of the race on 
any foreign mission, especially such as were charged 
with collecting the tribute paid to the temple serv- 
ice” (Lightfoot, “Galatians", London, 1896, p. 93). 
The word apostle would be an exact rendering of 
the root of the word ieliah, — dTroo-rA-Xw. 

II. Various Meanings. — ^It is at once evident 
that, in a Christian sense, everyone who had re- 
ceived a mission from God, or Christ, to man could 
be called “Apostle”. In fact, however, it was re- 
served to those of the disciples who received this 
title from Christ. At the same time, like other hon- 
ourable titles, it was occasionally applied to those 
who in some way realized the fundamental idea of 
the name. The word also has various meanings, 
(a) The name Apostle denotes principally one of 
the twelve disciples who, on a solemn occasion, were 
called by Christ to a special mission. In the Gos- 
pels, however, those disciples are often designated 
by the expressions ol p/tdriTaL (the disciples) ol d^Sexa 
(the Twelve) and, after the treason and death of 
Judas, even ol hbexa (the Eleven). In the Synop- 
tics the name Apostle occurs but seldom with this 
meaning; only once in Matthew and Mark. But in 
other books of the New Testament, chiefly in the 
Epistles of St. Paul and in the Acts, this use of the 
word is current. Saul of Tarsus, being miraculously 
converted, and called to preach the Gospel to the 
heathens, claimed with much insistency this title 
and its rights. (6) In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(iii, 1) the name is applied even to Christ, in the 
original meaning of a delegate sent from God to 
preach revealed truth to the world, (c) The word 
Apostle has also in the New Testament a larger 
meaning, and denotes some inferior disciples who, 
tmder the direction of the Apostles, preached the 
Gospel, or contributed to its diffusion; thus Bar- 
nabas (Acts, xiv, 4, 14), probably Andronicus and 
Junias (Rom., xvi, 7), Epaphroditus (Phil., ii, 25), 
two unknown Christians who were delegated for the 
collection in CJorinth (II Cor., vii, 23). We know not 
why the honourable name of Apostle is not given 
to such illustrious missionaries as Timothy, Titus, 
and others who would equally merit it. — ^There are 
some passages in which the extension of the word 
Apostle is doubtful, as Luke, xi, 49; John, xiii, 
16; II Cor., xi, 13; I Thes., ii, 7; Ephes., iii, 5; Jude, 
17, and perhaps the well-known expression “Apostles 
and Prophets”. Even in an ironical meaning the 
word occurs (II Cor., xi, 5; xii, 11) to denote pseudo- 
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apostles. There is but little to add on the use of 
the wnrd in the old Christian literature. The first 
and third meanings are the only ones which occur 
frequently, and even in the oldest literature the 
larger meaning is seldom found. 

III. Origin op the Apostolate. — The Gospels 
point out how, from the beginning of his ministry, 
Jesus called to him some Jews, and by a very diligent 
instruction and formation made them his disciples. 
After some time, in the Galilean ministry, he selected 
tw’'elve whom, as Mark (?) and Luke (vi, 13) say, “he 
also named Apostles.” The origin of the Apostolate 
lies therefore in a special vocation, a formal appoint- 
ment of the Lord to a determined ofiBce, with con- 
nected authority and duties. The appointment of 
the twelve Apostles is given by the three Synoptic 
Gospels (Mark, iii, 13-19; Matthew, x, 1-4; Luke, vi, 
12-16) nearly in the same words, so that the three 
narratives are literally dependent. Only on the im- 
mediately connected events is there some difference 
between them. It seems almost needless to outline 
and disprove rationalistic views on this topic. The 
holders of these views, at least some of them, contend 
that our Lord never appointed twelve Apostles, never 
thought of establishing disciples to help him in his 
ministry, and eventually to carry on his work. 
These opinions are only deductions from the ration- 
alistic principles on the credibility of the Gospels, 
Christ’s doctrine on the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
the eschatology of the Gospels. Here it may be 
sufficient to observe (a) that the very clear testimony 
of the three synoptic Gospels constitutes a strong 
historical argument, representing, as it does, a very 
old and widely-spread tradition that caimot be erro- 
neous; (b) that the universalljr acknowledged au- 
thority of the Apostles, even in the most heated 
controversies, and from the first years after Christ's 
death (for instance in the Jewish controversies), as 
we read in the oldest Epistles of St. Paul and in the 
Acts, cannot be explained, or even be understood, 
unless we recognize some appointment of the Twelve 
by Jesus. 

IV. Office and Conditions op the Apostolate. 
— Two of the synoptic Gospels add to their account 
of the appointment of the Twelve brief statements 
on their office: Mark, iii, 14, 15, “He appointed 
twelve to be with him and to send them to herald, 
and to have power to heal the illnesses and to cast 
out demons”; Matthew, x, 1, “He gave them power 
over unclean spirits so as to expel them, and to heal 
every disease and every illness”. Luke, where he 
relates the appointment of the Twelve, adds nothing 
on their office. Afterwards (Mark, vi, 7-13; Mat- 
thew, X, 5-15; Luke, ix, 1-5), Jesus sends the Twelve 
to preach the kingdom and to heal, and gives them 
very definite instructions. From all this it results 
that the Apostles are to be with Jesus and to aid 
Him by proclaiming the kingdom and by healing. 
However, this was not the whole extent of their of- 
fice, and it is not difficult to understand that Jesus 
did not indicate to His Apostles the whole extent of 
their mission, while as yet they had such imperfect 
ideas of His own person and mission, and of the 
Messianic kingdom. The nature of the Apostolic 
mission is made still clearer by the sayings of Christ 
after His Resurrection. Here such passages as Mat- 
thew, xxviii, 19, 20; Luke, xxiv, 46-49; Acts, i, 8, 
21-22 are fundamental. In the first of these texts 
we read, “Go ye therefore and make disciples all 
the nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, teaching 
them to observe all I have commanded you”. The 
texts of Luke point to the same office of preaching 
and testifying (cf. Mark, xvi, 16). The Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles written by the Apostles 
eiiibit them in the constant exercise of this office. 
Everywhere the Apostle governs the disciples, 
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preaches the doctrine of Jesus as an authentic wit- other matters they could err, as Peter, in the question 
ness, and administers the sacred rites. In order to of practical intercourse with the converted heathens; 
fill such an office, it seems necessary to have been they might also accept certain current opinions, as 
instructed by Jesus, to have seen the risen Lord. Paul seems to have done with regard to the time of 
And these are, clearly, the conditions required by the Parousia, or Second Coming of the Lord. (See 
the Apostles in the candidate for the place of Judas Jesus Christ.) It is not easy to find a stringent 
Iscariot. the men, therefore, who have accom- scripturistic demonstration for this prerogative, but 

panied us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in reasonable arguments suggest it, e. g. the impossibil- 
and out among us, beginning from the baptism of ity for all his hearers to verify and try the doctrine 
John unto the day He w'as received up from us, of preached to them by an Apostle, (d) It is a more 
these must one become a witness with us of His Res- disputed question whether an Apostle writing on 
urredion'^ (Acts, i, 21, 22). This narrative, which religious matters would have, merely by his Apos- 
seems to come from an Aramaic Palestinian source, tolic office, the prerogatives of an inspired^ author, 
like many other details given in the earlier chapters This was asserted by the Catholic^ theologian. Dr. 
of Acts, is ancient and cannot ^ set aside. It is Paul Schanz of Tubingen (Apologie des Christen- 
further strengthened by an objection made to St. thums, II) and by some others, e. g. Jotion in “Etudes 
Paul: because he was called in an extraordinary way religieuses*^ (1904). Catholic theologians almost 
to the Apostolate, he was obliged often to vindicate unanimously deny it, e. g. Father Pesch (De Inspira- 
his Apostolic authority and proclaim that he had tione Sacrae Scripturae, 1906, pp. 611—634). (See 
seen the Lord (I Cor., ix, 1). Instruction and ap- Inspiration; New Testament.) 
pointment by Jesus were, t]ierefore, the regular con- VI. Apostolate and Episcopate. — Since the au- 
ditions for the Apostolate. By way of exception, thority with which the Lord endowed the Apostles 
an extraordinary vocation, as in the case of Paul, was given them for the entire Church, it is natural 
or a choice by the Apostolic College, as in the case that this authority should endure after their death, 
of Matthias, could suffice. Such an extraordinarily in other words, pass to successors established by the 
called or elected Apostle could preach Christ’s doc- Apostles. In the oldest Christian documents con- 
trine and the Resurrection of the Lord as an author- ceming the primitive Churches we find ministers es- 
itative witness. tablished, some of them, at least, by the usual rite 

V. Authoritt aito Prerogatives of the Apos- of the imposition of hands. They^ bear various 
TLES. — ^The authority of the Apostles proceeds from names: priests (Trpea-^rjrepoi, Acts, xi, 30; xiv, 22; 
the office imposed upon them by Our Lord and is xv, 2, 4, 6, 22, 23; xvi, 4; xx, 17; xxi, 18; I Tim., 
based on the very explicit sayings of Christ Himself, v, 17, 19; Titus, i, 5); bishops {iirC^KoiroL, Acts, xx. 
He will be with them all days to the end of ages 28; Phil., i, 1; I Tim., iii, 2; Titus, 7); presidents 
(Matthew, xxviii, 20), give a sanction to their preach- (Trpot<rTd/jLevoi, I Thes., v, 12; Rom., xii, 8, etc.) ; heads 
ing (Mark, xvi, 16), send them the “promise of the .{riyoi^fjievoL, Hebrews, xiii, 7, 17, 24, etc.); shepherds 
Father”, “virtue from above” (Luke, xxiv, 49). (Troi/A^m, E|)h., iv, 11); teachers (SiSitr/caXoi, Acts, xiii, 
The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of the New 1; I Cor., xii, 28 sq. etc )j prophets (TrpotpriraL, Acts, 
Testament show us the exercise of this authority, xiii, 1; xv, 32; I Cor., xii, 28, 29, etc.), and some 
The Apostle makes laws (Acts, xv, 29; I Cor., vii, others. Besides them, there. are Apostolic delegates, 
12 sq.), teaches (Acts, ii, 37 f.), claims for his teaching such as Timothy and Titus. The most frequent 
that it should be received as the word of God (I Thes., terms are priests and bishops; they were destined to 
ii, 13), punishes (Acts, v, 1-11; I Cor., v, 1-5), ad- become the technical n^mes for the “authorities” 
ministers the sacred rites (Acts, vi, 1 sq.; xvi, 33; of the Christian community. All other names are 
XX, 11), provides successors (II Tim., i, 6; Acts, xiv, less important; the deacons are out of the quos- 
22). In the modem theological terms the Apostle, tion, being of an inferior order. It seems clear 
besides the power of order, has a general power that amid so great a variety of terms for eccle- 
of jurisdiction and magisterium {teaching). The siastical authorities in Apostolic times several must 
former embraces the power of making laws, judging have expressed only transitory functions. From 
on religious matters, and enforcing obligations by the beginning of the second century in Asia Minor, 
means of suitable penalties. The latter includes the and somewhat later elsewhere, we find only three 
power of setting forth with authority Christ’s doc- titles: bishops, priests, and deacons j the last charged 
trine. It is necessary to add here that an Apostle with inferior duties. The authority of the bishop 
could receive new revealed truths in order to pro- is different from the authority or priests, as is 
pose them to the Church. This, however, is some- evident on every page of the letters of the martyr 
thing wholly personal to the Apostles. (SeeRsvELA- Ignatius of Antioch. The bishop — and there is but 
tion; iNpiEATioN.) ^ ... ^ town — ^governs his church, appoints 

Catholic theologians rightly speak in their treatises priests who have a subordinate I'ank to him, and are, 
of some personal prerogatives of the Apostles; a brief as it were, his counsellors, presides over the Euchar- 
account of them may not be superfluous, (a) A istic assemblies, teaches his people, etc. He has, 
first prerogative, not clearly inferred from the texts therefore, a general power of governing and teaching, 
of the New T^tament nor demonstrated by solid quite the same as trie modern Catholic bishop; this 
reasons, is their confirmation in grace. Most mod- power is substantially identical with the general au- 
em theologians atoit that the Apostles received so thority of the Apostles, without, however, the personal 
abundant an infusion of grace that they could avoid prerogatives ascribed to the latter. St. Ignatius of 
every mortal fault and every fully deliberate venial Antioch declares that this ministry holds legitimately 
sin.--(b) Another personal prerogative is the univer- its authority from God through Christ (Letter to the 
sality of their jurisdiction. The words of the Gospel Philadelphians, i). Clement of Rome, in his Letter 
on Apostolic office are very general; for the most to the Church of Corinth (about 90), defends with 
part, the Apostles preached and tmveUed as if they energy the legitimacy of the ministry of bishops and 
were not bound by territorial limits, as we read in priests, and proclaims that the Apostles established 
the Acts and the Epistles. ^ This did not hinder the successors to govern the churches (xlii-xliv). We 
Apostles from taking practical measures to properly may conclude with confidence that, about the end 
organize the preaching of the Gospel in the various of the second century, the ministers of the churches 
countries they visited. — (c) Among these preroga- were everywhere regarded as legitimate successors 
tives is reckoned personal infallibility, of course in of the Apostles; this common persuasion is of pri- 
matters of faith and morals, and only when they mary importance. 

taught and imposed some doctrine as obligatory. In Another and more difficult question arises as to 
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the precise functions of those ministers who bear, in 
the Acts and in the Epistles, the various above-men- 
tioned names, chiefly the Trpecr/SiJTepot and the iTrlcTKOTroL 
(priests and bishops), (a) Some authors (and this 
is the traditional view) contend that the Mo-kottol 
of Apostolic times have the same dignity as the 
bishops of later times, and that the wpea-^^repoL of the 
apostolic writings are the same as the priests of the 
second century. This opinion, however, must give 
way before the evident identity of bishop and priest 
in Acts, XX, 17 and 28, Titus, i, 5-7, Clement of 
Rome to the Church of Corinth, xliv. (b) Another 
view recognizing this synonymous character esti- 
mates that these officers whom we shall call bishops- 
priests had never the supreme direction of the 
churches in Apostolic times; this power, it is main- 
tained, was exercised by the Apostles, the Prophets 
who travelled from one church to another, and by 
certain Apostolic delegates like Timothy. These 
alone were the real predecessors of the bishops of 
the second century; the bishops-priests were the 
same as our modern priests, and had not the pleni- 
tude of the priesthood. This opinion is fully dis- 
cussed and proposed with much learning by A. 
Michiels (L^origine de T^piscopat, Louvain, 1900). 
(c) Mgr. Batiffol (Rev. bibl., 1895, and Etudes d’hist. 
et de th6ol. positive, I, Paris, 1903) expresses the 
following opinion: In the primitive churches there 
were (1) some preparatory functions, as the dignity 
of Apostles. Prophets; (2) some Trpetr/SiJrepot had no 
liturgical function, but only an honourable title; 
(3) the hrliTKoiroLj several in each community, had a 
liturgical function with the office to preach; (4) when 
the Apostles disappeared, the bishopric was divided: 
one df the bishops became sovereign bishop, while 
the others were subordinated to him: these were the 
later priests. This secondary priesthood is a dimin- 
ished participation of the one and sole primitive 
priesthood; there is, therefore, no strict difference 
of order between the bishop and the priest. — What- 
ever may be the solution of this difficult question (see 
Bishop, Priest), it remains certain , that in the 
second century the general Apostolic authority be- 
lopjged, by a succession universally acknowledged as 
legitimate, to the bishops of the Christian churches. 
(See Apostolic Succession.) The bishops have, 
therefore, a general power of order, jurisdiction, and 
magisterium, but not the personal prerogatives of 
the Apostles. 

VII. The Feasts op the Apostles. — The mem- 
orable words of Hebrews, xiii, 7: “Remember your 

E residents who preached to you the word of God’', 
ave always echoed in the Christian heart. The 
primitive churches had a profound veneration for 
their deceased Apostles (Clement of Rome, Ep. ad 
Corinth, v); its nrst expression was doubtless the 
devotional reading of the Apostolic writings, the fol- 
lowing of their orders and counsels, and the imita- 
tion of their virtues. It may, however, be reason- 
ably supposed that some devotion bejgan at the 
tombs of the Apostles as early as the time of their 
death or martyrdom; the ancient documents are si- 
lent on this matter. Feasts of the Apostles do not 
appear as early as we might expect. Though the 
anniversaries of some martyrs were celebrated even 
in the second century, as for instance the anni- 
versary of the martyrdom of Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna (d. 154-156), the Apostles had at this time 
no such commemoration; the day of their death was 
unknown. It is only from the fourth century that 
we meet with feasts of the Apostles. In the Eastern 
Church the feast of Saint James the Less and Saint 
John was celebrated on the 27th of December, and on 
the next day the feast of Saints Peter and Paul (ac- 
cording to St. Gregory of Nyssa and a Syriac meno- 
logy). These commemorations were arbitrarily fixed. 
In the Western Church the feast of Saint John alone 


remained on the same day as in the Eastern Church. 
The commemoration of the martyrdom of Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul was celebrated 29 June; originally, 
however, it was the commemoration of the translation 
of their relics (Duchesne, Christian Worship, p. 277). 
From the sixth century the feast of Saint Andrew was 
celebrated on the 30tn day of November. We know" 
but little of the feasts of the other Apostles and of 
the secondary feasts of the great Apostles. In the 
Eastern Churches all these feasts were observed at the 
beginning of the ninth centuiy. For additional de- 
tails see Duchesne, “Christian Worship” (London, 
1903), pp. 277-283, and B. Zimmerman in Cabrol 
and Leclercq's Diet. d’arch4ol. et de lit. chr4t. I, 
2631-35. (See also Apostolicity, Apostolic Suc- 
cession, Apocrypha.) 

In the absence of comprehensive and trustworthy special 
works on this subject the reader may consult, apart from 
the works quoted above, general historical treatises on the 
New Testament and the Apostolic Age, e. g. the English 
translations of the works of Fouabd. The theological manuals 
De Ecclesid usually supply much information on these ques- 
tions. — Among modern New-Testament commentaries may be 
mentioned those of Bishop Lightfoot (Anglican) on Saint 
Paul’s Epistles to the Phihppians and the Galatians (London, 
1896). The commentaries on the Acts of the Apostles ought 
always to be consulted. — Among the encyclopedia articles on 
these and the cognate topics, see in Kirchenlex. (2d ed., Frei- 
burg, 1882) PoLzn, Aposiel, and Scheeben, Apostolai wnd Epis- 
kopat; Le Camus in Vig., Diet, de la Bihle (Paris); Schmidt in 
Hauck’s Real-encyclo^Mie fiir protcaianiische Theohgxe und 
Kirche (3d ed., Leipzig); Gwatkin in Hastings, Diet, of the 
Bible (Edinburgh, 1904), s. v. Apostle; especially the article of 
Batnvel in Diet, de thiol, oath. (Paris, 1901), I, 1647-GO; 
Batiffol, L’Apoatolat in Revue Biblique (1906), 52(3-32; Har- 
NACK, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christeuthuma (Leip- 
zig, 1902). 

Honore Coppieters. 

Apostles' Creed, a formula containing in brief 
statements, or “articles," the fundamental tenets of 
Christian belief, and having for its authors, according 
to tradition, the Twelve Apostles. 

I. Origin op the Creed. — ^Throughout the Middle 
Ages it was generally believed that the Apostles, on the 
day of Pentecost, while still under the direct inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, composed our present Creed 
between them, each of the Apostles contributing one 
of the twelve articles. This legend dates back to the 
sixth century (see Pseudo- Augustine in Migne, P. L., 
XXXIX, 2189, and Pirminius, ibid., LXXXIX, 
1034), and it is foreshadowed still earlier in a sermon 
attributed to St. Ambrose (Migne, P. L., XVII, 671; 
Kattenbusch, I, 81), which takes notice that the 
Creed was “pieced together by twelve separate 
workmen". About the same date (c. 400) Rufinus 
(Migne, P. L., XXI, 33'^ gives a detailed account of 
the composition of the Creed, which account he pro- 
fesses to have received from earlier ages (tradunt 
majores nostri). Although he does not explicitly 
assign each article to the authorship of a separate 
Apostle, he states that it was the joint work of all, 
and implies that the deliberation took place on the 
day of Pentecost. Moreover, he declares that “they 
for many just reasons decided that this rule of faith 
should be called the Symbol ", which Greek word he 
explains to mean both indicium, i. e. a token or 
password by which Christians might recognize each 
other, and colhOo, that is to say an offering made 
up of separate contributions. A few years be- 
fore this (c. 390), the letter addressed to rope Siri- 
cius by the Council of Milan (Migne, P. L., XVI, 
1213) supplies the earliest known instance of the 
combination Symholum Apostolorum (“Creed of 
the Apostles") in these striking words: “If you 
credit not the teachings of the priests ... let 
credit at least be given to the Symbol of the Apostles 
which the Roman Church always preserves and 
maintains inviolate." The word Symholum in 
this sense, standing alone, meets us first about the 
middle of the third centu^ in the correspondence 
of St. Cyprian and St. Firmifian, the latter in particu- 
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lar speaking of the Creed as the Symbol of the 
Trinity’', and recognizing it as an integral part of 
the rite of baptism (Migne, P- L., Ill, 1165, 1143). 
It should be added, moreover, that Kattenbusch (II, 
p. 80, note) believes that the same use of the words 
can be traced as far back as TertuHian. Still, in the 
first two centuries after Christ, though we often find 
mention of the Creed under other designations (e. g. 
regula piei, doctrina, traditio), the name symholum 
does not occur. Rufinus was therefore wrong when 
he declared that the Apostles themselves had “for 
many just reasons” selected this very term. Th^ 
fact, joined with the intrinsic improbability of the 
story, and the surprising silence of the New Testa- 
ment and of the Ante-Nicene fathers, leaves us no 
choice but to regard the circumstantial narrative 
of Rufinus as unhistorical. 

Among recent critics, some have assigned to the 
Creed an origin much later than the Apostolic Age. 
Hamack, e. g., asserts that in its present form it 
represents only the baptismal confession of the 
Church of Southern Gaul, dating at earliest from the 
second half of the fifth century (Das apostolische 
Glaubensbekenntniss, 1892, p. 3). Strictly construed, 
the terms of this statement are accurate enough; 
though it seems probable that it was not in Gaul, 
but in Rome, that the Creed really assumed its final 
shape (see Bum in the Journal of Theol. Studies ", 
July, 1902). But the stress laid by Hamack on the 
lateness of our received text (T) is, to say the least, 
somewhat misleading. It is certain, as Harn^k 
allows, that another and older form of the Creed (R) 
had come into existence, in Rome itself, before the 
middle of the second century. Moreover, as we 
shall see, the differences between R and T are not 
very important and it is also probable that R, if 
not itself drawn up by the Apostles, is at least based 
upon an outline which dates back to the Apostolic age. 
Thus, taking the document as a whole, we may say 
confidently, in the words of a modem Protestant au- 
thority, that “in and with our Creed we confess that 
which since the days of the Apostles has been the 
faith of united Christendom” (Zahn, Apostles' Creed, 
tr., p. 222). The question of the apostolicity of the 
Creed ought not to be dismissed without due atten- 
tion being paid to the following five considerations: — 

(1) There are very suggestive traces in the New 
Testament of the recognition of a certain “form of 
doctrine” (tiSttos Rom., vi, 17) which moulded, 

as it were, the faith of new converts to Christ's law, 
and wHch involved not only the word of faith 
believed in the heart, but “ with the mouth confession 
made unto salvation” (Rom., x, 8-10). In close 
connection with this we must recall the profession 
of faith in Jesus Christ exacted of the eunuch (Acts, 
viii, 37) as a preliminary to baptism (Augustine, 
“De Fide et Operibus ”, cap. ix; Migne, P. L., LVII, 
205) and the formula of baptism itself in the name 
of the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity (Matt., 
Kxviii, 19; and cf. the Didache vii, 2, and ix, 5). 


Moreover, as soon as we begin to obtain any sort of 
detailed description of the ceremonial of baptism, 
we find that, as a preliminary to the actual immer- 
sion, a profession of faith was exacted of the convert, 
which exhibits from the earliest times a clearly 
ivided and separate confession of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, corresponding to the Divine Persons 
invoked in the formula of baptism. As we do not 
find in any earlier document the full form of the 
profession of faith, we cannot be sure that it is 
identical with our Creed, but, on the other hand, it 
is certain that nothing has yet been discovered which 
is inconsistent with such a supposition. See, for 
example, the “Canons of Hippolytus” (c- 220) or 
the “Didascalia” (c. 250) in Hahn's “Bibliothek 
der Symbole” (8, 14, 35); together with the slighter 
allusions in Justin Martyr and Cyprian. 

(2) Whatever difficulties may be raised regarding 
the existence of the Disciplina Arcani in early 
times (Kattenbusch, TI, 97 sqq.), there can be no 
question that in Cyril of Jerusalem, Hilary, Au- 
gustine, Leo, the Gelasian Sacramentary, and many 
other sources of the fourth and fifth centuries the 
idea is greatly insisted upon ; that according to ancient 
tradition the Creed was to be learned by heart, and 
never to be consi^ed to writing. This undoubtedly 
provides a plausible explanation of the fact that 
in the case of no primitive creed is the text preserved 
to us complete or in a continuous form. What we 
know of these formulae in their earliest state is derived 
from what we can piece together from the quota- 
tions, more or less scattered, which are found in such 
writers, for example, as Irenseus and TertuHian. 

(3) Though no uniform type of Creed can be surely 
recognized amon^ the earlier Eastern writers before 
the Council of Nicsea, an argument which has been 
considered by many to disprove the existence of any 
Apostolic formula, it is a striking fact that the 
Eastern Churches in the fourth century are found 
in possession of a Creed which reproduces with 
variations the old Roman type. This fact 'is fully 
admitted by such Protestant authorities as Hamack 
(in Hauck's Realencyclopfidie, I, 747) and Katten- 
busch (I, 380 sq.; II, 194 sq., and 737 sq.). It is 
obvious that these data would harmonize very well 
with the theory that a primitive Creed had been 
delivered to the Christian community of Rome, either 
by Sts. Peter and Paul themselves or by their imme- 
diate successors, and in the course of time had spread 
throughout the world. 

(4) Furthermore note that towards the end of the 
second century we can extract from the writings 
of St. Irenseus in southern Gaul and of TertuHian 
in fai*-off Africa two almost complete Creeds a^ee- 
ing closely both with the old Roman Creed (Rh as 
we know it from Rufinus, and with one another. It 
will be useful to translate from Burn (Introduction 
to the Creeds, pp. 50, 51) his tabular presentation 
of the evidence in the case of TertuHian. Cf. Mac- 
Donald in “Ecclesiastical Review”, February, 1903. 


De Virg. Vel, i (P. L., II, 889). 

[1) Believwg in one God Almiglity, 
inaker of the world, 

'2) and His Son, Jesus Christ, 

[3) born of the Virgm Mary, 


THE OLD ROMAN CREED AS QUOTED BY TERTULLIAN (o. 200). 


Adv. Prax., u (P. L., II, 156). 

(1) We believe one only God, 

(2) and the son of God Jesus Christ, 

(3) born of the Virgin, 


crucified under Pontius Pilate, (41 
on the third day brought to life from (5j 
the dead, 


Him suffered, dead, and buried, 
brought back to life, 


De Prfipscr., xiii and xrxvi (P. L., 

II, 26, 49). 

(1) I believe in one God, maker of the 

world, 

(2) the Word, called His Son, Jesus Christ, 

(3) by the Spirit and power of God the 

Father made flesh in Mary’s womb, 
and born of her, 


(6) received in heaven, 

(7) ■ 


(6) taken again into heaven, 

(7) sits at the right hand of the Father, 


(4) fastened to a cross, 

(6) He rose the third day, 

(6) was cai 


-ught up into heaven, 
sat at the riglit 


riglit hand of the Fathert 


sitting now at the right hand of the 
Father, 

(8) will come to judge the living and the (8) will come to judge the living and the (8) will come with glory to take the good 
dead dead, into life eternal, and condemn the 

wicked to perpetual flre 

(9) who has sent from the Father the (9) sent the vicarious power His Holy 
Holy Ghost. Spirit, 

(10) to govern believers [In this passage 
articles 9 and 10 precede 8.J 

(12) through resurrection of the flesh. (12) restoration of the r 
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Such a table serves admirably to show how incom- 
plete is the evidence provided by mere quotations 
of the Creed, and how cautiously it must be dealt 
with. Had we possessed only the “De Virginibus 
Velandis”, we might have said that the article con- 
cerning the Holy Ghost did not form part of Ter- 
tullian’s Creed. Had the “De Virginibus Velandis” 
been destroyed, we should have declared that Ter- 
tuliian knew nothing of the clause “suffered under 
Pontius Pilate”. And so forth. 

(5) It must not be forgotten that while no ex- 
plicit statement of the composition of a formula of 
faith by the Apostles is forthcoming before the close 
of the fourth century, earlier Fathers such as Ter- 
tuUian and St. Irenseus insist in a very emphatic way 
that the “ rule of faith ” is part of the apostolic tradi- 
tion. Tertullian in particular in his “ De Prsescrip- 
tione”, after showing that by this rule {regvla 
doctrince) he understands something practically iden- 
tical with our Creed, insists that the rule was insti- 
tuted by Christ and delivered to us {tradita) as from 
Christ by the Apostles (Migne, P. L., II, 26, 27, 33, 
50). As a conclusion from this evidence the present 
writer, a^eeing on the whole with such authorities 
as Semeria and Batiffol that we cannot safely affirm 
the Apostolic composition of the Creed, considers at 
the same time that to deny the possibility of such 
origin is to go further than our data at present war- 
rant. A more pronouncedly conservative view is 
urged by MacDonald in the “Ecclesiastical Review”, 
January to July, 1903. 

II. The Old Roman Creed. — The Catechism of 
the Council of Trent apparently assumes the Apos- 
tolic origin of our existing Creed, but such a pro- 
nouncement has no dogmatic force and leaves opinion 
free. Modern apologists, in defending the claim to 
apostolicity, extend it only to the old Roman form 
(R), and are somewhat hampered by the objection 
that if R had been really held to be the inspired 
utterance of the Apostles, it would not have Tbeen 
modified at pleasure by various local churches 
(Rufinus, for example, testifies to such expansion in 
the case of the Church of Aquileia), and in partic- 
ular would never have been entirely supplanted by 
T, our existing form. The difference between the 
two will best be seen by printing them side by 
side, 

R. T. 


1. I believe in God the 

Father Almighty; 

2. And in Jesus Christ, His 

only Son, our Lord; 

3. Who was born of (de) the 

Holy Ghost and of (ex) 
the Virgin Mary- 

4. Crucified under Pontius 

Pilate and buried; 

5. The third day He rose 

again from the dead, 

6. He ascended into Heaven, 


7. Sitteth at the right hand 

of the Father, 

8. Whence He shall come to 

judge the living and 
the dead. 

9. And in the Holy Ghost, 

10. The Holy Church, 

11. The forgiveness of sins; 

12. The resurrection of the 

body. 


1. I believe in God the 

Father Almighty Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth; 

2. And m Jesus Christ, His 

only Son, our Lord; 

3. Who was conceived by the 

Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary. 

4. Suffered under Pontius 

Pilate, was crucified, 
dead, and buried; 

5. He descended into hell; the 

third day He rose again 
from the dead; 

6. He ascended into Heaven, 

sitteth at the right 
hand of Ood the Father 
Almighty; 

7. From thence He shall 

come to judge the liv- 
ing and the dead. 

8. 7 heheve in the Holy Ghost, 


9. The Holy Catholic Church, 
the communion of saints 

10. The forgiveness of sins, 

11. The resurrection of the 

body, and 

12. life everlastmg. 


Neglecting minor poiAts of difference, which indeed 
for their adequate discussion would reqmre a study 
of the Latin text, we may note that R does not con- 
tain the clauses “Creator of heaven and earth”, 


“descended into hell”, “the communion of saints”, 
“life everlasting”, nor the words “conceived”, “suf- 
fered”, “died”, and “Catholic”. Many of these 
additions, but not quite all, were probably known 
to St. Jerome in Palestine (c. 3S0. — See Morin in 
Revue Benedictine, January, 1904) and about the 
same date to the Dalmatian, Niceta (Burn, Niceta 
of Remesiana, 1905). Further additions appear in 
the creeds of southern Gaul at the be^nning of the 
next century, but T probably assumed its final shape 
in Rome itself some time before a. d. 700 (Burn, 
Introduction, 239; and Journal of TheoL Studies, 
July, 1902). We know nothing certain as to the 
reasons which led to the adoption of T in preference 
toR. 

III. Articles op the Creed. — Although T really 
contains more than twelve articles, it has always 
been customary to maintain the twelvefold division 
which originated with, and more strictly applies to, R. 
A few of the more debated items call for some brief 
comment. The first article of R presents a diffi- 
culty. From the language of Tertullian it is con- 
tencied that R originally omitted the word Father 
and added the word one; thus, “I believe in one 
God Almighty”. Hence Zahn infers an underlying 
Greek orimnal still partly surviving in the Nicene 
Creed, and holds that the first article of the Creed 
suffered modification to counteract the teachings of 
the Monarchian heresy. It must suffice to say here 
that although the original language of R may possi- 
bly be Greek, Zahn’s premises regarding the word- 
ing of the first article are not accepted by such aii- 
thoritie.s as Kattenbusch and Harnack. 

Another textual difficulty turns upon the inclu- 
sion of the word only in the second article; but a 
more serious question is raised by Hamack’s refusal 
to recognize, either in the first or second article of R, 
any acknowledgment of a pre-existent or eternal 
relation of Sonship and Fatnerhood of the Divine 
Persons. The Trinitarian theology of later ages, he 
declares, has read into the text a meaning which it 
did not possess for its framers. And he says, again, 
with regard to the ninth article, that the writer oT the 
Creed did not conceive the Holy Ghost as a Person, 
but as a power and gift. “No proof can be shown 
that about the middle of the second century the Holy 
Ghost was believed in as a Person.” It is impossible 
to do more here than direct the reader to such 
Catholic answers as those of Baumer and Blume; 
and among Anglicans to the very' convenient volume 
of Swete. To quote but one illustration of early 

g atristic teaching, St. Ignatius at the end of the 
rst century repeatedly refers to a Sonship which 
lies beyond the limits of time: “Jesus Christ . , , 
came forth from one Father”, “was with the Father 
before the world was” (Magn., 6 and 7). While, 
with regard to the Holy Ghost, St. Clement of Rome 
at a still earlier date writes: “As God lives, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ lives, and the Holy Spirit, the 
faith and hope of the elect” (cap. Iviii). This and 
other like passages clearly indicate the conscious- 
ness of a distinction between God and the Spirit of 
God analogous to that recognized to exist between 
God and the Logos. A similar appeal to early 
writers must be made in connection with the third 
article, that affirming the Virgin Birth. Harnack 
admits that the words “conceived of the Holy 
Ghost” (T), really add nothing to the “bom of the 
Holy Ghost” (R). He admits consequently that 
“at the beginning of the second century this belief 
in the miraculous conception had become an estab- 
lished part of Church tradition”. But he denies 
that the doctrine formed part of the earliest Gospd 
preaching, and he thinks it consequently impossible 
that this article could have been formulated in the 
first centuiy. We can only answer here that the 
burden of proof rests with him, and that the teach- 
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ing of the Apostolic Fathers, as quoted by Swete 
and others, points to a verj^ different conclusion. 

Rufinus (c, 400) explicitly states that the words 
descended into hell ^vere not in the Roman Creed, 
but existed in that of Aquileia. They are also in 
some Greek Creeds and in that of St. Jerome, lately 
recovered by Morin. It was no doubt a remembrance 
of I Peter, iii, 19, as interpreted by Irenseus and 
others, which caused their insertion. The clause, 
“communion of saints which appears first in 
Niceta and St. Jerome, should unquestionably be 
regarded as a mere expansion of the article “holy 
Church SaintSf as used here, originaily meant 
no more than the living members of the Church 
(see the article by Morin in Revue d’histoire et de 
litt^rature eccl&iastique, May, 1904, and the 
mono^aph of J. P. Kirsch, Die Lehre von der 
Gemeinschaft der Heiligen, 1900). For the rest 
we can only note that the word “Catholic'^, which 
appears first in Niceta, is dealt with separately; 
and that “forgiveness of sins” is probably to be un- 
derstood primarily of baptism and should be com- 
pared with the “one baptism for the forgiveness of 
sins” of the Nicene Creed. 

IV. XJsE AND Authority of the Creed. — As 
already indicated, we must turn to the ritual of 
Baptism for the most primitive and important use of 
the Apostles' Creed. It is highly probable that the 
Creed w^as originally nothing else than a profession 
of faith in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost of the 
baptismal formula. The fully developed ceremonial 
which w'e find in the seventh Roman Ordo, and the 
Gelasian Sacramentary, and which probably repre- 
sents the practice of the fifth century, assigns a 
special day of “scrutiny”, for the imparting of the 
Creed {tradiiio symholi). and another, immediately be- 
fore the actual administration of the Sacrament, 
for the reddiiio symbolic when the neophyte gave 
proof of his proficiency by reciting the Creed aloud. 
An imposing address accompanied the tradiiio and in 
an important article, Dom de Puniet (Revue d’His- 
toire Eecl4siastique, October, 1904) has recently 
shown that this address is almost certainly the com- 
position of St. Leo the Great. Further, three ques- 
tions {interrogationes) were put to the candidate in the 
very act of baptism, which questions are themselves 
only a summary of the oldest form of the Creed. 
Both the recitation of the Creed and the questions 
are still retained in the Ordo baptizandi of our actual 
Roman ritual; while the Creed in an interrogative 
form appears also in the Baptismal Service of the 
Anglican “Book of Common Prayer”. Outside of 
the administration of baptism the Apostles’ Creed 
is recited daily in the Church, not only at the be- 
ginning of Matins and Prime and the end of Com- 
pline, but also ferially in the course of Prime and 
Compline. Many m^ieval ^ynoi enjoin that it 
must be learnt by all the faithful, and there is a 
gr^t deal of evidence to show that, even in such 
countries as England and France, it was formerly 
learnt in Latin. As a result of this intimate asso- 
ciation with the liturffiT and teaching of the Church, 
the Apostles’ Oeed has alwayi^ been held to have 
the authority of an ex cathedrd utterance. It is com- 
monly taught that all points of doctrine contained 
in it are part of the Catholic Faith, and cannot be 
called in qu^tion under pain of heresy (St. 
Thomas, Summa Theologica, II-II, Q. |, art. 9). 
Hence Catholics have generally been content to ac- 
cept the Creed in the form, and in the sense, in 
which it has been authoritative]^ expounded by 
the living voice of the Church. For thc^ Protes- 
tants who accept it only in so far as it represents the 
evangelical teaching of the Apostolic Age, it b^ame 
a nmtter of supreme importance to investigate its 
original form and meaning. This explains the pre- 
ponderating amount of research devoted to this 


subject by Protestant scholars as compared with 
the contributions of their Catholic rivals. 

The materials for any profound study of the history of the 
Creeds must be sought m the great works of Caspari, Un- 
gedruchte Quellen zur Gesckvchte des Tauf symbols (Christiania, 
1866), Hazn, Bibliothek der Symbole (3d ed., 1897), Katten- 
BUscH, Das Apostolische Symbol (2 vols., Leipzig, 1894-1900); 
and SwAiNSON, The Nicene and Apostles' Creeds (1875). Of 
works written by Catholics m English we may mention two 
papers by Da. J. R. Gasquet, which appeared originally m 
the Dublin Review, Oct., 1888, and April, 1899, and which 
have since been reprinted in his Studies, 1904, and secondly 
the already quoted articles of Dr. Alexander MacDonald 
in the (American) Ecclesiastical Review, 1903. In French 
we have the excellent little summary of V. Ermoni, Le Sym- 
bole des Apotres (2d ed., 1903), and the articles by Mgr. Ba- 
TiFPOL and l'Abbe Vacant m the Diet de Theologie, s. v. 
Apotres, Symbole des. There was also an interesting con- 
troversy in the Revue des questions historiques (1899 to 1901), 
between the Abbe Vacandard and Dom Chamard, which in 
turn was criticised by G. Voisin m the Revue d’histoire ec- 
clesiastique (April, 1902). Several works have been produced 
by German Catholics, notably Dom S. Batjmer’s Das Apost. 
Glavbenshekenntnis (Freibu^, 1893) and a small volume with 
the same title and date by Father Cl. Blume, S.J. A good but 
early book is that of Krawutzky (Breslau, 1872), while a later 
and more elaborate study, still unfinished, was begun by 
Dorholt, Das Taufsymbolum (Paderborn, 1898). In Italian 
we may refer to G. Semeria’s Dogma, 315-37; Gerarchia e 
Culto (1902). The important studies of Dom G, Morin 
have been referred to above. Of non-Catholic works, many 
of great merit, the list is extensive. W e may refer particularly, 
on the conservative side, to Burn, Introduction to the Creeds 
(London, 1897-); Swete, Apostles’ Creed (3d ed., 1899); and 
the articles by Dr. Sanday in the Journal of Theological 
Studies (Oct., 1899. and Oct., 1901). Among those of more 
radical tendency it will suffice to note Harnack's pamphlet, 
translated by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, in the Nineteenth Cenv- 
iury, July, 1893, and the bold hypothesis elaborated by 
Professor McGipfert in his volume, The Apostles’ Creed, 
1902. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Apostles of Erin, The Twelve. — By this designa- 
tion are meant twelve holy Irishmen of the sixth cen- 
tury who went to study at the School of Clonard, 
in Meath. About the year 520 St. Finian founded 
his famous School at Cluain-Eraird (Eraird’s Mea- 
dow), now Clonard, and thither flocked saints and 
learned men from all parts of Ireland. In his Irish 
life it is said that the average number of scholars 
under instruction at Clonard was 3,000, and a stanza 
of the hymn for Lauds in the office of St. Finian runs 
as follows: — 

Trium virorum millium, 

Sorte fit doctor humilis; 

Verbi his fudit fluvium 
Ut fons emanans rivulis. 

The Twelve Apostles of Erin, who came to study 
at the feet of St. Finian, at Clonard, on the banks of 
the Boyne and Kinnegad Rivers, are said to have been 
St. Ciaran of Saighir (Seir-Kieran) and St, Ciaran of 
Clonmacnois; St. Brendan of Birr and St. Brendan 
of Clonfert; St. Columba of Tir-da-glasi (Terryglass) 
and St. Columba of Iona; St. Mobhf of Glasnevin; 
St. Ruadhan of Lorrha; St. Senan of Iniscathay 
(Scattery Island); St. Ninnidh the Saintly of Loch 
Erne; St. Lasserian mac Nadfraech, and St. Canice 
of Aghaboe. Though there were many other holy 
men educated at Clonard who could claim to be 
veritable apostles, the above twelve are regarded by 
old Irish writers as “The Twelve Apostles of Erin”. 
They are not unworthy of the title, for all were indeed 
apostles, whose studies were founded on the Sacred 
Scriptures as expounded by St. Finian. In the 
hymn from St. Fmian’s Office we read: — 

R^essus in Clonardiam 
Ad cathedram lecture, 

Apponit diligentiam 
Ad studium Scripturse. 

The great founder of Clonard died 12 Dec. 549, 
according to the “Annals of Ulster”, but the Four 
Masters give thevear as 548, whilst Colgan makes 
the date 563, His patronal fteast is o&erved on 
12 December. 

W. H. Grattan Flood. 
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ApostlesMp of Prayer, The, a pious association 
otherwise known as a league of prayer in union with 
the Heart of Jesus. It was founded at Vais, France, in 
1844 by Francis X. Gautrelet. It owes its popularity 
largely to the Reverend Henry Ramiere, S.T, who, 
in 1861, adapted its organization for parishes and 
various Catholic institutions, and made it known by 
his book “The Apostleship of Prayer’’, which has 
been translated into many languages. In 1879 the 
association received its first statutes, approved by 
Pius IX, and in 1896 these were revised and approved 
by Leo XIII. These statutes set forth the nature, 
the constitution, and the organization of the Apostle- 
ship, as follows: Its object is to promote the practice 
of prayer for the mutual intentions of the members, 
in union with the intercession of Christ in heaven. 
There are three practices which constitute three 
degrees of membership. The first consist^ of a 
daily offering of one’s prayers, good works, and 
sufferings, the second, of daily recitation of a decade 
of beads for the special intentions of the Holy Father 
recommended to the members every month, and the 
third, of the reception of Holy Communion with the 
motive of reparation, monthly or weekly, on days 
assigned. The members are also urged to observe 
the practice of the Holy Hour, spent in meditation 
on the Passion. The moderator general of the 
association is the General of the Society of Jesus, 
who usually deputes his power to an assistant. At 
present the Reverend A. Drive, S.J., editor of the 
“Messenger of the Sacred Heart”, is the deputy. 
He controls the organization by the aid of the editors 
of the “Messenger of the Sacred Heart”, in different 
parts of the world. At present they number thirty. 
In each country diocesan directors are appointed 
who attend to the aggregation of new centres of the 
League and promote its interests in their respective 
territories. A centre may be a parish, a pious 
society, a religious community, a college , academy, 
school, or any religious or charitable institution. 
The priest, usually the pastor or chaplain, in charge 
of a centre is known as the Local Director. In order 
to organize a centre, he appoints promoters, usually 
one for every ten or fifteen members, who with him 
hold special meetings, canvass for new members, 
and circulate the mystery leaflets containing the 
monthly practices for the members. To erect a 
centre it is necessary to obtain a diploma of aggre- 
gation which the deputy moderator issues through 
the editors of the “Messengers of the Sacred Heart” 
in their respective countries. To be a member it 
is sufficient to have one’s name inscribed in the 
register of some local centre. There are now over 
62,500 local centres in various parts of the world, 
about 6,685 of which are in the United States, 1,800 
in Canada, 1,600 in England, 2,000 in Ireland, 200 
in Scotland, and 400 in Australia. The Association 
numbers over 25,000,000 members, about 4,000,000 
of whom are in the IJnited States. In schools and 
academies it is usually conducted in a form suitable 
for the pupils, known as the pope’s militia.* The 
members are entitled to many indulgences. 

Beringbr, Lea IndvXgencea, 11, 197 (Paris, 1905); Handbook 
of the Apoatleahip of Prayer (New York); Acta Sanctce Sedia 
circa piam fcederationem Apoaiolaim Orationia (Toulouse, 1888). 

John J. Wynne. 

Apostolic. See AposTOuaTT; Chthich, Mabks 

OF THE. 

Apostolic Camera. — ^The former central board of 
finance in the papal administrative system, which at 
one time was of great importance in the government 
of the States of the Church, and in the admMstra- 
tion of justice. The Camera AfostoUca consists to- 
day of the cardinal-camerlengo, the vice-camerlengo, 
the auditor, the general treasurer (an office imoccu- 
pied since 1870) and seven cameral clerics. Since the 
States of the Church have ceased to exist, and the 


income of the papal treasury is chiefly derived from 
Peter’s-pence and other alms contributed by the 
faithful, the Camera has no longer any practical im- 
portance as a board of finance, for the revenue 
known as Peter’s-pence is managed by a special com- 
mission. The officials who now constitute the cam- 
era hold in reality quasi-honorary offices. The Car- 
dinal-Camerlengo enters upon his chief duties on the 
occasion of a vacancy in the Holy See, during which 
time he is invested with a portion of the papal au- 
thority. The Vice-Camerlengo, one of the highest 
prelates of the Roman Curia, was until 1870 governor 
of Rome, and was charged with the maintenance of 
peace and order in the city; during a vacancy in 
the Papal See he is even yet first in authority after 
the cardinals, and entrusted with the surveillance of 
the conclave, to which no one is admitted without 
his permission. The Auditor-General of the Camera, 
also one of the highest prelates, was formerly the 
chief judge in all cases concerning the financial 
administration of the Curia. Before 1870 he pre- 
sided over the supreme court, to which the Pope 
referred the most important questions for decision. 
The Treasurer-General formerly had supreme finan- 
cial control of the whole income derived from the 
temporal possessions of the Church, as well as the 
rest of the tribute accruing to the papal treasury. 
The College of Clerics of the Apostolic Camera con- 
sists now of seven members, though formerly the 
number was variable. The members of the oody, 
who even to-day are chosen from among the high- 
est prelates, had formerly not only the management 
of the property and income of the Holy See, and 
were consulted collectively on all important ques- 
tions concerning their administration, but also of- 
ficiated as a court in aU disputes affecting the papal 
exchequer. When Pius IX, after the installation of 
the various ministries, divided among them the ad- 
ministrative duties, he assigned to each cleric of the 
Camera the presidency of a section of the depart- 
ment of finance. Four of them, moreover, were 
members of the commission appointed to examine 
the accounts of the Camera. They are entitled to 
special places whenever the Pope appears in public 
on solemn occasions, in the papal processions, and 
in public consistories. At the death of the Pontiff 
they take possession of the Apostolic palaces, attend 
to the taking of the inventories, and manap the 
internal or domestic administration during the va- 
cancy. In the conclave they have charge of all that 
pertains to the table of the cardinals. Apart from 
this, the clerics of the Camera are now usually pro- 
fessors and canons, with regular ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments. 

Although the Apostolic Camera and the prelates 
forming it have lost the greater part of their original 
authority, this body was formerly one of the most 
important in the Curia. The character and method 
of their administration have undergone much mod- 
ification in the past, being affected naturally by 
general economical development, and by the vicis- 
situdes of the States of the Church and the central 
curial administration. Since the middle of the 
twelfth century we'find a papal chamberlain (cam- 
erarius domini papoe) as a regular member of the 
Curia, entrusted with the financial management of 
the papal court. At that early period the income 
of the papal treasury came chiefly from many kinds 
of censiiSj dues, and tributes paid in from the 
territory subject to the Pope, and from churches 
and monasteries immediately dependent on him. 
Cencius Camerarius (later Pope Honorius III, 1216- 
27) made in 1192 anew inventory of all these sources 
of papal revenue, known as the “Liber Censuum”. 
The previous list dated back to Gelasius I (492-496) 
and Gregory I (590-604), and was based on lists of 
the incomes accruing from the patrimonies, or 
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landed property of the Roman Church. In the 
thirteenth century the Apostolic Camera entered on 
a new phase of development. The collection of the 
crusade taxes, regularly assessed after the time of 
Innocent III (1198-1216), imposed new duties on 
the papal treasury, to which were committed both 
the collection and distribution of these assessments. 
Moreover, during the course of this century the sys- 
tem of payment in kind was transformed into the 
monetary system, a process considerably influenced 
by the administration of the papal finances. The 
servitia communia of bishops and abbots (see An- 
nates) were regulated at fixed sums. The various 
taxes are l^ted in their order in P. K. Eubel, “ Hier- 
archia CathoHca” (Munster, 1898-1901); the in- 
come regularly yielded by them to the Curia is by 
no means small. To these we must add the annates, 
taken in the narrower sense, especially the great 
universal reservations made since the time of 
Clement V and John XXII, the extraordinaiy suId- 
sidies, moreover, levied since the end of the thir- 
teenth century, the censVrS, and other assessments. 
The duties of the Apostolic Camera were thus con- 
stantly enlarged. For the collection of all these 
moneys it employed henceforth a great number of 
agents known as collectores^ With time the im- 
portance of this centrsd department of fin^ce be- 
came more marked. The highest administrative 
officers were always the chamberlain (camerarim) 
and the treasurer {ihesauranus) — the former is reg- 
ularly a bishop, the latter often of the same rank. 
Next in order came the clerics of the Camera (clerici 
camercB), originally three or four, afterwards as many 
as ten. Next to these was the judge {auditor) of 
the Camera. The two first-named formed with the 
clerics of the Camera its highest administrative coun- 
cil; they controlled and looked closely to both rev- 
enues and expenses. In their service were a number 
of inferior officials, notaries, scribes, and messengers. 
The more absolute system of ruling the Church which 
developed after the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as well as the gradual transformation in the 
financial administration, modified in many ways the 
duties of the Apostolic Camera. The Camerarius 
(camerlengo, chamberlain) became one of the high- 
est officers in the government of the Papal States, 
and remained so until the beginning of the nineteenth 
c^tury, when new methods of administration called 
for other officials. Finally, in 1870, on account of 
the loss of the temporal power, the Apostolic Camera 
ceased almost entirely to exercise any practical in- 
fluence on the papal administration. The Apostolic 
Camera must be distinguished from the treasury or 
camera of the College of Cardinals, presided over by 
the cardinal-camerlengo {Camerarius Sacri CoUegii 
Cardincdium). It had charge of the common reve- 
nues of the College of Cardinals, and appears among 
the curial institutions after the close of the thir- 


to\lk6s) occurs as far back as the beginning of the 
second century; first, as far as known, in the super- 
scription of Ignatius’s Epistle to the Trallians (about 
110), where the hojy bishop greets the Trallian 
Church ip dTrocrTo\i>Kcf xapaKTT^pt . : 'Tn Apostolic char- 
acter”, viz., after the manner of the Apostles. The 
word Apostolic becomes frequent enough from the 
end of this century on, in such expressions as an 
“Apostolic man”, an Apostolic writing”, “Apostolic 
Churches”. All the individual orthodox churches 
could, in a sense, be called Apostolic Churches, be- 
cause they were in some more or less rnediate con- 
nection with the Apostles. Indeed, that is the mean- 
ing in which Tertullian sometimes uses the expression 
Apostolic Churches (De Prmscriptionibus, c. xx; Ad- 
versus Marcionem, IV, v). Usually, however, es- 
pecially among the Western writers, from the second 
to the ^fourth century, the term is meant to signify 
the ancient particular Churches which were founded, 
or at least governed, by an Apostle, and which, on 
that account, enjoyed a special dignity and acquired 
a great apologetic importance. To designate these 
Churches, Irenseus has often recourse to a paraphrase 
(Adv. Hser., Ill, iv, 1), or he calls them the '^oldest 
Churches”. In the writings of Tertullian we find 
the expressions “ mother-Churches {ecclesice matrices^ 
originales), frequently Apostolic Churches” (De 
Praescriptionibus, c. ipci). At the time of the Christo- 
logical controversies in the fourth and fifth centuries 
some of these Apostolic Churches rejected the ortho- 
dox faith. Thus it happened that the title ^^Apos- 
tolic Churches” was no longer used in apologetic 
treatises, to denote the particular Churches founded 
by the Apostles. For instance, Vincent of Larins, 
in the first half of the fifth centu^, makes no spe- 
cial mention in his Commonitorium ” of Apostolic 
Churches. But, towards the same epoch, the expres- 
sion ^Hhe Apostolic Church” came into use in the 
singular, as an appellation for the whole Church, 
and that frequently in connection with the older 
diction ^'Catholic Church”; while the most famous 
of the particular Apostolic Churches, the Roman 
Church, took as a convenient designation the title 
Apostolic See” (Vincent of L^rins^s Commoni- 
torium, c. ix). This last title was also given, though 
not quite so often, to the Antiochian and to the 
Alexandrian Church. 7 

I. Chief Apostolic Churches. — It is not possible,^ 
in a summary, to give an account of the missionary 
labours of the Apostles and of the foundation of Chris- 
tian Churches by them. We have, if not complete, at 
least sufficient, information about the preaching and 
the works of St. Peter in Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Rome; of St. James the Elder in Jerusalem; of St. 
John in Jerusalem and Ephesus; of St. Paul at An- 
tioch, Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, Troas, Ephesus, Phil- 
ippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth, and Rome. 
In these towns — and not all entitled thereto are in- 


century. It has long ceased to exist. 
Bangbn, Die romische Kurie^ xhre gegenwdriige Zusammenr 
setzung und ihr Gesch&ftsgang (Munster, 1854), 345 sqq.; 
Philipps, Kirchenrecht (Ratisbon, 1864), VI, 503 sqq.; 
Hinschixis, System dea kodh. Kirchenrechta, Part I, 309 sqq.; 
K6nig, Die pdpatliche Kammer under Klemena V und Johann 
XXII (Vienna, 1894); Gottlob, Aua der Camera apoatolica 
dea 16. Jahrh. (Innsbruck, 1889); Samaran and Mollat, 
La fiacaliti pcmtificaXe en France au XIV ^ ai^cle (Paris, 1906); 
Fabrb, Etude aur le Liber cenauum de Viglise romaine (Paris, 
1892); Le li^ cenauum de Viglise roTnaine (Paris, 1889), 
fasc. I-V; Goller, Der liber taxarum der pdpatLichen Kammer 
(Rome, 1905) taken from Quellen und Forachungen aua itali- 
eniachen Archiven, VIII; Kirsch, Die Finamverwaltung dea 
KardindUcollegiuma im IS. und 14. Jahrh. (Miinster, 1895); 
Baumgarten, Under suchungen und Urkunden ilher die Camera 
Collegii Cardinalium jiXr die Zeit von 1215-1437 (Leipzig, 1898); 
Die kdtholiachs KirclU unserer Zeit und ihre Diener, I: Rom, daa 
Oberhaupt, die Einrichtung und die Verwaltung der Geaarnmh 
kirche (2d ed., Munich, 1905). 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Apostolic Church. See Apostolicitt. 

Apostolic Churches.— The epithet Apostolic (drov- 


cluded in the nomenclature — there were Christian 
communities founded by the Apostles that could be 
called Apostolic Churches. However, when the writ- 
ers of the second and the third century speak of 
Apostolic Churches, they refer ordinarily to some only 
of these churches. Thus, e. g., Irenseus (Adv. Hser., 
Ill, iii, 2) mentions the Roman Church, “the greatest, 
most ancient and known to all, founded and estab- 
lished by two most glorious Apostles, Peter and 
Paul”, the Church at Ephesus, and the Smyrnaean 
Church, where he was Poly carpus disciple. Tertul- 
lian enumerates others (De IPrsescriptionibus, c. xxvi): 
“You who are rightly solicitous for your salvation, 
travel to the Apostolic churches. ... If Achaia is 
not distant, you have Corinth. If you are near 
Macedonia, you have Philippi, you have Thessa- 
lonica. If you can go to Asia, you have Ephesus. 
If you are in the neighbourhood of Italy, you have 
Rome. ” Then follows a splendid panegyric of the Ro- 
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man Church, the first among the Apostolic Churches 
(see also c. xxii). 

II. The Apologetic Argument of Irenoeus and Tertul- 
lian . — The oldest Christian literature shows with 
great evidence that the first controversies among 
Christians were always decided by texts of the Old 
Testament, sayings of Our Lord, and the authority 
of the Apostles. This last ground was very impor- 
tant in the case of new questions on which there 
existed no explicit teaching of Christ. Therefore, it 
is easy to understand that the Apostolic Churches 
could not be lost sight of in such controversies, and 
it may be of interest to point out the apologetic argu- 
ment of Irenasus and Tertullian, which is founded on 
the preservation of the Apostolic doctrine in the va- 
rious Apostolic Churches. Irenaeus, having exposed, 
in the first two books of his great work, '‘Against 
the Heresies”, the doctrines of the various Gnostic 
sects, and having shown their intrinsic absurdity, 
proceeds in the third book to refute them by means 
of theological arguments, especially Scriptural ones. 
But before dealing with biblical proofs, he attempts 
the other method of convincing heretics, namely, that 
which consists in appealing to the Catholic tradition 
preserved in the churches through the succession of 
bishops. The gist of his reasoning is: The churches 
being too numerous, it may be sufficient to examine 
into the doctrine of one, viz., of the Roman Church, 
or, at least, of some of the oldest churches (III, ii, iii). 
He says: “Even if there is a controversy about a 
little question, should we not have recourse to the 
most ancient churches in which the Apostles dwelt, 
and take from them the safe and trustworthy doc- 
trine?” (Ill, iv, 1). Tertullian, with his character- 
istic energy, takes up the same argument in his fa- 
mous work “On Prescription Against Heretics”. 
His general process of reasoning runs thus: Christ 
chose twelve Apostles to whom he communicated 
His doctrine. The Apostles preached this doctrine 
to the churches they founded, and thence the same 
doctrine came to the more recent churches. Neither 
did the Apostles corrupt Christas doctrine, nor have 
the Apostolic Churches corrupted the preaching of 
the Apostles. Heresy is always posterior and, there- 
fore, erroneous. We have to show, ” he says (c. xxi), 
“whether our doctrine ... is derived from Apos- 
tolic teaching, and whether, therefore, other doc- 
trines have their origin in a lie. We are in com- 
munion with the Apostolic Churches, because we 
have the same doctrine; that is the testimony of 
the truth (Communicamus cum Ecclesiis apostolicis, 
quod nulla doctrina di versa; hoc est testimonium veri- 
tatis). In Tertullian^s writings against Marcion (IV, 
v) we find an application of this apologetic argu- 
ment. Having developed the historical argument 
founded on the preservation, as a matter of fact, of 
the Apostolic doctrine in the chief Apostolic Churches, 
we must add that, besides it, such writers as Irenaeus 
and others used often also a dogmatic argument 
founded on the necessary preservation of Christian 
truth in the whole Church and in the Roman Church 
in particular. The two arguments are to be care- 
fully distinguished. 

III. Ancient Statements Concerning Relics of the 
Apostles in Apostolic Churches , — ^The tomb of the 
Apostle, founder of the Church, was religiously ven- 
erated in some of the Apostolic Churches, as, e. g., the 
tombs of Sts. Peter and Paul in Rome, of St. John 
at Ephesus. A statement of Tertullian^s has given 
rise to some curious questions concerning relics 
of Apostles preserved in the Apostolic Churches. 
“Travel” he writes in “De Prsescriptionibus” (c. 
xxxvi), “to the Apostolic Churches in which the seats 
of the Apostles still occupy their places [apud quas ip- 
soe adhuc cathedroe apostotorum suis locis prmsident], in 
which their authentic Epistles are still read, sounding 
their voice and representing their face [apud quas 


ipsse authenticse litterae eorum recitantur, sonantes vo- 
cem et reprsesentantes faciem uniuscuj usque.] ” The 
words “authentic epistles” might denote merely the 
epistles in the original text — the Greek (cf. Tertull. 
De Monogomia, c. xi); but here it is not the case, 
because in Tertullian’s time the Greek text of the 
canonical books was still read nearly everywhere, 
and not in the Apostolic Churches only. We must 
take the epistolos authenticce to mean the autographs 
of some Epistles of the Apostles. Indeed in later 
times we hear of recovered autographs of Apostolic 
writings in the controversies about the Apostolic ori- 
gin of some Churches or about claims for metro- 
politan dignity. So the autograph of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew was said to have been found in Cyprus. 
(See E. Nestle, Einfiihrung in das griechische Neue 
Testament, Gottingen, 1899, 29, 30.) If the authenr 
ticoB epistoloe are the Apostolic autographs, the apos- 
tolic seats {ipsoe adhuc cathedroe apostolorum) mean 
the seats in which the Apostles preached, and the 
expression is not metaphorical. Eusebius (Hist. 
EccL, VII, 19) relates that in his time the seat of 
St. James was as yet extant in Jerusalem. On old 
pictures of Apostles cf. Eusebius, ibid., VII, 18. 
Whether or not even the oldest of these statements 
are historically true remains still a mooted question. 
We regard it as useless to record what may be found 
on these topics in the vast amount of matter that 
makes up the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles and 
other legendary documents. 

ScHBBBEN, in Kirchenlex.; Winckleb, Der Traditions- 
begriff des Urchristenthums bis Tertullian (Munich, 1897) ; 
Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Chnstenihums in 
den ersten drei J ahrhunderten (Leipzig, 1902); Duchesne, 
Histoire ancienne de Vighse (Paris, l906), I. See Apos- 
tolic See; Apostles; and special articles under the names 
of the several Apostles. 

HonorIs Coppieters. 

Apostolic Church-Ordinance, a third-century 
pseudo-Apostolic collection of moral and hierarchical 
rules andf instructions, compiled in the main from 
ancient Christian sources, first published in Ethiopic 
by Ludolf (with Latin translation) in the “Com- 
mentarius” to his “Historia Ethiopica” (Frankfort, 
1691). It served as a law-code for the Egyptian, 
Ethiopian, and Arabian churches, and rivalled in 
authority and esteem the Didache, under which 
name it sometimes went. Though of undoubted 
Greek origin, these canons are preserved largely in 
Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Syriac versions. The 
Apostolic Church-Ordinance was first published in 
Greek by Prof. Bickell of Marburg (1843) from a 
twelfth-century Greek manuscript discovered by him 
at Vienna (Geschichte des Kirchenrechts, Giessen, 
1843, 1, 107-132). He also gave the code the name 
“Apostolische Kirchenordnung” by which it is gen- 
erally known, though in English it is usually called 
as above, sometimes Apostolic Church-Order, Apos- 
tolic Church-Directory, etc. The document, after 
a short introduction (i-iii) inspired by the “Letter 
of Barnabas ”, is divided into two parts, the first of 
which (iv-xiv) is an evident adaptation of the first 
six chapters of the Didache, the moral precepts 
of whicn are attributed severally to the Apostles, 
each of whom, introduced by the formula “John 
says”, “Peter says”, etc., is represented as framing 
one or more of the ordinances. The second part 
(xv-xxx) treats in similar naanner of the qualifica- 
tions for ordination or for the duties of different 
officers in the Church. The work was compiled in 
Egypt, or possibly in Syria, in the third, or, at the 
latest, in the early part of the fourth, century. Funk 
assigns its compilation to the first half of the third 
century; Harnack to about the year 300. Who the 
compiler was cannot be conjectured, nor can it be 
determined what part he had in framing canons 15 
to 30. Duchesne considers them largely the com- 
piler's own work; Funk thinks he drew upon at least 
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two sources now unknown; while Hamack under- 
takes to identify by name the now lost documents 
upon which the compiler almost entirely depended. 
The Sahidic (Coptic) text was published by Lagarde 
in “iSgyptiaca’^ (Leipzig, 1883), and the Bohairic 
(Coptic) by Tattam (The Apostolical Constitutions, 
or Canons of the Apostles, London, 1848). The 
complete Syriac text, with English translation, was 
published by Dr. Arendzen in “Journal of Theol. 
Studies’' (October, 1901). 

Harnack, Texte und Untersiichungen (Leipzig, 1886), II, 
5 sq.; PiTRA, Juris ecdesiast. Grcecorum HisL et Monum. 
(Eome, 1864), I, 75-88; Funk, Doctnna Duodedm Apostolo-^ 
rum (Tubingen, 1887), 44 sq., 50 sq.; Schaff, Teaching of 
the Twelve Apoatles (New York, 1885), 127-132, 237-257. 
where the dependence of the Apostolic Church Ordinance 
(Canons 4-14) on the IHdache is graphically set forth; Bar- 
DENHEWER, Gesch, der altkirch. Lit. (Freiburg, 1903), II, 
262-269; Patrologie (ib., 1901), 141; Duchesne, Bulletin 
Critique (October, 1886), 361-370. 

John B. Peterson. 

Apostolic Constitutions, a fourth-century pseudo- 
Apostolic collection, in eight books, of independent, 
though closely related, treatises on Christian dis- 
cipline, worship, and doctrine, intended to serve as 
a manual of ^idance for the clergy, and to some 
extent for the laity. Its tone is rather hortatory than 
preceptive, for, though it was evidently meant to be 
a code of catechetical instruction and of moral and 
liturgical law, its injunctions often take the form of 
little treatises and exhortations, amply supported 
by scriptural texts and examples. Its elements are 
loosely combined without great regard for order or 
unity. It purports to be the work of the Apostles, 
whose instructions, whether given by them as in- 
dividuals or as a body, are supposed to be gathered 
and handed down by the pretended compiler, St. 
Clement of Rome, the authority of whose name gave 
fictitious weight to more than one such piece of early 
Christian literature. The Church seems never to 
have r^arded this work as of undoubted Apostolic 
authority. The TruUan Council in 692 rejected the 
work on account of the interpolations of heretics. 
Only that portion of it to which has been given the 
name “Apostolic Canons" was received; but even 
the fifty of these canons which had then been ac- 
cepted by the Western Church were not regarded as 
of certain Apostolic origin. Where known, however, 
the Apostolic Constitutions were held generally in 
high esteem and served as the basis for much eccle- 
siastical legislation. They are to-day of the highest 
value as an historical document, revealii^ the moral 
and religious conditions and the liturgical observ- 
ances of the third and fourth centuries. Their text 
was not known in the Western Church throughout 
the Middle Ages. In 1546 a Latin version of a text 
found in Crete was published by CapeUus, and in 
1563 appeared the complete Greek text of Bovius 
and that of the Jesuit Father Torres (TShrianus) who, 
despite the glaring archaisms and incongruities of 
the collection, contended that it was a genuine work 
of the Apostles. Four manuscripts of it are now 
extant, the oldest an^ early twelfth-centuiy text in 
St. Petersburg, an allied fourteenth-century text in 
Vienna, and two kindred sixteenth-century texts, 
one in Vienna, the other in Paris. In its present 
form the text represents the gradual growth and 
evolution of usages of the first three centuries of 
Christian Church life. The compiler gathered from 
pre-existing moral, disciplinary, and liturgical codes 
the elements suited to his purpose, and by adaptation 
and interpolation framed a system of constitutions 
which, while suited to contemporary needs, could 
yet pretend, in an uncritical age, to Apostolic origin. 
Thanks to recent textual studies in early Christian 
literature, most of the sources of which the compiler 
made use are now clearly recognizable. The first 
six books are based on the “Didascalia of the Apos- 
tles’', a lost treatise of the third century, of Greek 


origin, which is known through Syriac versions. 
The compiler of the Apostolic Constitutions made 
use of the greater part of this older treatise, but he 
adapted it to the needs of his day by some modifi- 
cations and extensive interpolation. Liturgical evo- 
lution made necessary a considerable amplification 
of the formulae of worship; changes in disciplinary 
practice called for a softening of some of the older 
laws; scriptural references and examples, intended 
to enforce the lessons inculcated by the Apostolic 
Constitutions, are more frequently used than in the 
parent Didascalia. The seventh book, which con- 
sists of two distinct parts, the first a moral instruc- 
tion (i-xxxii) and the second liturgical (xxxiii-xlix) , 
depends for the first portion on the early second- 
century Didache or “Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles", which has been amplified by the compiler 
in much the same manner as the Didascalia was 
amplified in the framing of the first six books. 
The rediscovery of the Didache in 1873 revealed 
with what fidelity the compiler embodied it, almost 
word for word, in his expansion of its precepts, save 
for such omissions and changes as were made nec- 
essaiy by the lapse of time. The fact that the 
Didache was itself a source of the Didascalia 
will explain the repetition in the seventh book of 
the Apostolic Constitutions of matters treated in 
the preceding books. The source of the second 
portion of the seventh book is still undetermined. 
In the eighth book are recognized many distinct 
elements whose very number and diversity render 
it dijfficult to determine with certainty the sources 
upon which the compiler drew. The eighth book 
of the Apostolic Constitutions may be divided into 
three parts thus: the introductory chapters (i-ii) 
have for their foundation a treatise entitled “Teach- 
ing of the Holy Apostles concerning Gifts", possibly 
a lost work of Hippolytus. The transitional third 
chapter is the work of the compiler. The last 
chapter (xlvii) contains the “Apostolic Canons". 
It is the second part (iv~xlvi) which presents diffi- 
culties the varied solution of which divides scholars 
as to its sources. Recent studies in early Christian 
literature have made evident the kinship of several 
documents, dealing with disciplinary and litui^ical 
matters, closely allied with this eighth book. Their 
interdependence is not so clearly understood. The 
more important of these documents are: The “Canons 
of [pseudo?] Hippolytus"; the “Egyptian Church 
Ordinance"; and the recently discovered Syriac text 
of “The Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ". Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hans Achelis, the “Canons of Hippolytus", 
which he considers to be a third-century aocument 
of Roman origin, is the parent of the “Egyptian 
Church Ordinance", whence came, by independent 
filiation, the Syriac “Gospel of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ", and the eighth book of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. In this hypothesis the “Canons of 
Hippolytus", or more immediately the “Egyptian 
Church Ordinance", and the contemporary practice 
of the Church would be the source from which the 
conopiler of the Apostolic Constitutions drew. Dr. 
P. X. Funk, on the other hand, argues strongly 
for the priority of the eighth book of the latter, 
whence, through a parallel text, are derived the other 
three documents which he considers as fifth-century 
works, a conclusion not without its difficulties of 
acceptance, particularly with regard to the place of 
the “Canons of Hippolytus" in the chronology. If 
the priority ^ of the Apostolic Constitutions be 
admitted, it is not easy to identify the sources on 
which the compiler depended. For the liturgical 
element (v~xv), which is an evident interpolation, the 
compiler may have been inspired by the practice of 
some particular church. The Antiochene “Di- 
aconica" was not without some influence on him, 
and it may be that he had at hand other, now lost, 
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ceremonial codes. It is not improbable that his 
Liturgy is even of his own creation and was never 
used in just the form in which he gives it. (See 
Antiochene Liturgy.) 

A study of the sources of this work suggests the 
many needs which the compiler endeavoured to meet 
in gathering together and amplifying these many 
treatises on doctrine, discipline, and worship extant 
in his day. The extent and variety of his work may 
be suggested by a summary of the contents. The 
first book deals with the duties of the Christian laity, 
particularly in view of the dangers resulting from 
association with those not of the Faith. Vanity in 
dress, promiscuous bathing, curiosity as to the lives 
and the books of the wicked are among the tl^gs 
condemned. The second book is concerned princi- 
pally with the clergy. The qualifications, the pre- 
rogatives and duties of bishops, priests, and deacons 
are set forth in detail, and their dependence and sup- 
port provided for. This book treats at length of the 
relation of penitential practice, of the caution to be 
observed in regard to accused and accusers, of the 
disputes of the faithful and the means of adjusting 
differences. This portion of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions is of special interest, as portraying the pen- 
itential discipline and the hierarchical system of the 
third and fourth centuries. Here are also a number 
of ceremonial details regarding the Christian assembly 
for worship which, with the liturgy of the eighth 
book, are of the greatest importance and interest. 
The third book treats of widows and of their office 
in the Church. A consideration of what they should 
not do leads to a treatise on the duties of deacons 
and on baptism. The fourth book deals with chari- 
table works, the providing for the poor and orphans, 
and the spirit in which to receive and dispense the 
offerings made to the Church. The fifth book treats 
of those suffering persecution for the sake of Christ 
and of the duties of Christians towards them. This 
leads to a consideration of martyrdom and of idol- 
atry. Liturgical details as to feasts and fasts follow. 
The sixth book deals with the history and doctrines 
of the early schisms and heresies; and of ^*The Law'', 
a treatise against Judaistic and heathen superstition 
and uncleannesses. The seventh book in its first 
part is chiefly moral, condemning vices and praising 
Christian virtues and Christian teachers. The second 
part is composed of liturgical directions and formulae. 
The eighth book is largely liturgical. Chapters iii- 
xxvii treat of the conferring of all orders, and in 
connection with the consecration of a bishop is given 
in chapters v-xv the so-called Clementine Liturgy, 
the most ancient extant complete order of the rites 
of Holy Mass. Chapters xxviii-xlvi contain a col- 
lection of miscellaneous canons, moral and liturgical, 
attributed to the various Apostles, while chapter xlvii 
consists of the eighty-five ‘^Apostolic Canons". 

The strikingly characteristic s^le of the many in- 
terpolations in the Apostolic Constitutions makes 
it evident that the compilation, including the “i^os- 
tolic Canons", is the work of one individual. Who 
this Pseudo-Clement was cannot be conjectured; but 
it is now generally admitted that he is one with the 
interpolator of the Ignatian Epistles. As early as 
the middle of the seventeenth century, Archbishop 
IJssher, recognizing the similarity of the theological 
thought, the peculiar use of Scripture, and the strongly 
marked literary characteristics in the Apostolic 
Constitutions and in both the interpolations of the 
seven epistles of Ignatius and the six spurious epistles 
■attributed to the Bishop of Antioch,^ suggested the 
identification of the Pseudo-Clement with the Pseudo- 
Ignatius, a view which has won general acceptance, 
yet not without some hesitancy which may not be 
dispelled until the problem of the sources of the 
eighth book is solved. Efforts tending to a further 
identification of the author of this extensive and 


truly remarkable literature of interpolations have not 
been successful. That he was a cleric may be taken 
for granted, and a cleric not favourably disposed to 
ascetical practices. That he was not rigidly ortho- 
dox — ^for he uses the language of Subordinationism — 
is also evident; yet he was not an extreme Arian. 
But whether he was an Apollinarian, as Dr. Funk 
would infer from his insistence m denying the human 
soul of Our Lord, or a Semi- Arian, or even a well- 
meaning Nicaean whose language reflects the unsettled 
views held by not a few of his misguided contem- 
poraries, cannot be determined. For, whatever his 
theological views were, he does not seem to be a 
partisan or the champion of any sect; nor has he 
any disciplinary hobby which he would foist on his 
brethren in the name of Apostolic authority.^ Syria 
would appear to be the place of origin of this work, 
and the interest of the compiler in men and things 
of Antioch would point to that city as the centre of 
his activities. His interest in the Ignatian Epistles, 
his citation of the Syro-Macedonian calendar, his use 
of the so-called Council of Antioch as one of the 
chief sources of the “Apostolic Canons”, and his 
construction of a liturgy on Antiochene lines confirm 
the theory of Syrian origin. Its date is likewise dif- 
ficult to determine with accuracy. The earliest ter- 
minus a quo would be the Council of Antioch in 341. 
But the reference to Christmas in the catalogue of 
feasts (V, 13; VIII, 33) seems to postulate a date 
later than 376, when St. Epiphanius, who knew the 
Didascalia, in the enumeration of feasts found in his 
work against heresies makes no mention of the De- 
cember feast, which in fact was not celebrated in 
Syria until about 378. If the compiler was of Arian 
tendencies he could not have written much later than 
the death of Valens (378). The absence of refer- 
ences to either the Nestorian or the Monophysite 
heresies precludes the possibility of a date later than 
the early fifth century. The most probable opinion 
dates the compilation about the year 380, without 
excluding the possibility of a date two decades earlier 
or later. (See Canon Law; Antiochene Liturgy; 
Clement of Rome; Canons, Apostolic.) 

Von Funk, Die apostolischen Consiitutionen (Rottenburg, 
1891); Id., Testament des Ucrm und die verwandien 

Schriften (Mainz, 1901); Id., in Theolog. Quartalachnft (1893), 
594-666, in Hiatoriaches Jahrhuch y.895),^ 1-36, 473-509, 
in Revue d’histoire ecdesiasti^ue (Louvain), Oct., 1901; 
Achelis, Die Canonea Hippolyti, in Texte und Untersuchungen 
(Leipzig, 1891), VI, iv, 240 sqq.; Lagaedb, ConsHtutionea 
Apoatolicoe (Leipzig, 1862); Pitra, Juris eccleaiaaticiGTcecorum. 
Hiatoria et Monumenta (Rome, 1864), i, 46 sqq.; Ill sqq.; 
The Cotelier-Clericus ed. (Amsterdam, 1724} is reprinted m 
P. (?., I, 509-1156. . An English translation is given in Ante- 
Nicene Library (Edinburgh, 1870), XVII, (American ed. New 
York. 1899), Vll, 385-508. O’Leary, The Apoaiolic Con^ 
atitunona and Cognxte Documents (London, 1906); Brights 
MAN, Liturgies, Eastern and Western (Oxford, 1896), I, xyii- 
xlvii; Riedel, Die Kirchenrechtaquellen dea Patriarchaia Alex- 
andrien (Leipzig, 1900); Bardenhbwer, Patrologw, (2d ed. 
Freiburg, 1901), 307-14.— Kohler, in The Jewish Ency- 
clopedia, s. v. Didaakalia and Didache, — See also the bib- 
liography appended to articles on. the cognate documents 
above referred to, as nearly all the literature concerning them 
enters into the problems of their relationship with the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions. ^ ^ 

John B. Peterson. 

Apostolic Delegate. See Legate. 

Apostolic Fathers, The. — Christian writers of the 
first and second centuries who are known, or are con- 
sidered, to have had personal relations with some of the 
Apostles, or to have been so influenced by them that 
their writings may be held as echoes of genuine 
Apostolic teaching. Though restricted by some to 
those who were actually disciples of the Apostles, 
the term applies by extension to certain writers who 
were previously believed to have been such, and 
virtually embraces all the remains of primitive Chris- 
tian literature antedating the great apologies of the 
second century, and forming the liiik of tradition 
that binds these latter writings to those of the New 
Testament. The name was apparently unknown 
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in Cliristian literature before the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The term Apostolic, however, 
was commonly used to qualify Churches, persons, 
writings, etc. from the early second century, when 
St. Ignatius, in the exordium of his Epistle to tJie 
TraUians, saluted their Church “after the Apostolic 
manner. In 1672 Jean Baptiste Cotelier (Cotele- 
rius) published his “SS. Patrum qui temporibus 
apostolicis floruerunt opera which title was abbre- 
viated to “Bibliotheca Patrum Apostolicorum*' by 
L. J. Ittig in his edition (Leipzig, 1699) of the same 
writings. Since then the term has been universally 
The list of Fathers included under this title 
has varied, literary criticism having removed some 
who were formerly considered as second-century 
writers, while the publication (Constantinople, 1883) 
of the Didache has added one to the list. 
Chief in importance are the three first-century 
Bishops: St. Clement of Borne, St. Ignatius of Antioch, 
and St. Polycarp of Smyrna, of whose intimate 
personal relations with the Apostles there is no 
doubt. Clement, Bishop of Rome and third suc- 
cessor of St. Peter in the Papacy, “had seen the 
blessed Apostles [Peter and Paid] and had been 
conversant with them” (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., Ill, 
iii, 3). Ignatius was the second successor of St. 
Peter in the See of Antioch (Eusebius, Hist. Ecch, 
III, 36) and during his life in that centre of Christian 
activity may have met with others of the Apostolic 
band. An accepted tradition, substantiated by 
the similarity of Ignatiuses thought with the^ ideas 
of the Johannine writings, declares him a disciple of 
St. John. Polycarp was “instructed by Apostles” 
(Iren® us, op. cit., Ill, iii, 4) and had been a disciple 
of St. John (Eusebius, op. cit., Ill, 36; V, 20) whose 
contemporary he was for nearly twenty years.^ Be- 
sides these, whose rank as Apostolic Fathers in the 
strictest sense is undisputed, there are two first- 
century writers whose place with them is generally 
conceded: the author of the Didache and the 
author of the “Epistle of Barnabas The former 
affirma that his teaching is that of the Ajpostles, 
and his work, perhaps the earliest extant piece of 
uninspired Christian literature, gives colour to his 
claim; the latter, even if he be not the Apostle and 
companion of St. Paul, is held by many to have 
written during the last decade of the firat century, 
and may have come under direct Apostolic influence, 
though his Epistle does not clearly suggest it. 
By extension of the term to comprise the extant 
extraHjanonical literature of the sub-Apostolic age, 
it is made to include the “Shepherd” of Hermas, 
the New Testament prophet, who was believed to be 
the one referred to by St. Paul (Rom. xvi, 14), but 
whom a safer tradition makes a brother of Pope 
Pius I (c. 14(>~150); the meagre fragments of the 
“Expositions of the Discourses of the Lord”, by 
Papias, who may have been a disciple of St. John 
(Iren®us, Adv. Hser., V, 331-334), though more 
probably he received his teaching at second hand 
from a “presbyter” of that name (Eusebius, Hist. 
EccL, III, 39); the “Letter to Diognetus”, the un- 
known author of which affirms his discipleship with 
the Apostles, but his claim must be taken in the 
broad sense of conformity in spirit and teaching. 
In addition to these there were formerly included 
apocryphal writings of some of the above Fathers, 
the “Constitutions” and “Canons of the Apostles” 
and the works accredited to Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, who, though himself a disciple of the Apostles, 
was not the author of the works bearing his name. 
Though generally rejected, the homily of Pseudo- 
Clement (Epistola secunda dementis) is by some 
considered as being as worthy of a place among the 
Apostolic Fathers, as is its contemporary, the “Siep- 
herd” of Hermas. 

The period of time covered by these writings ex- 


tends from the last two decades of the first century 
for the Didache (80-100), Clement (c. 97), and 
probably Pseudo-Barnabas (96-98), through the 
first half of the second century, the approximate 
chronology being Ignatius, 110-117; Polycarp, 
110-120; Hermas, in its present form, c. 150; 
Papias, c. 150. Geographically, Rome is repre- 
sented by Clement and Hermas; Polycarp wrote 
from Smyrna, whence also Ignatius sent four of the 
seven epistles which he wrote on his way from An- 
tioch through Asia Minor; Papias was Bishop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia; the Didache was written 
in Egypt or Syria; the letter of Barnabas in Alex- 
andria. The writings of the Apostolic Fathers are 
generally epistolary in form, after the fashion of the 
canonical Epistles, and were written, for the greater 
part, not for the purpose of instructing Christians 
at large, but for the guidance of individuals or 
local churches in some passing need. Happily, the 
writers so amplified their theme that they combine 
to give a precious picture of the Christian community 
in the age which follows the death of St. John. Thus 
Clement, in paternal solicitude for the Churches com- 
mitted to his care, endeavours to heal a dissension 
at Corinth and insists on the principles of unity and 
submission to authority, as best conducive to peace; 
Ignatius, fervent in his gratitude to the Churches 
which solaced him on his way to martyrdom, sends 
back letters of recognition, filled with admonitions 
against the prevailing heresy and highly spiritual 
exhortations to keep unity of faith in submission to 
the bishops; Polycarp, in forwarding Ignatian letters 
to Philippi, sends, as requested, a simple letter of 
advice and encouragement. The letter of Pseudo- 
Barnabas and that to Diognetus, the one polemical, 
the other apologetic in tone, while retaining the same 
form, seem to have in view a wider circle of readers. 
The other three are in the form of treatises: the 
Didache, a manual of moral and liturgical in- 
struction; the “Shepherd”, a book of edification, 
apocalyptic in form, is an allegorical representation 
of the Church, the faults of her children and their 
need of penance; the “Expositions” of Papias, an 
exegetical commentary on the Gospels. 

written under such circumstances, the works of 
the Apostolic Fathers are not characterized by sys- 
tematic expositions of^ doctrine or brilliancy of style. 
“ Diognetus ” alone evidences litera^ skill and refine- 
ment. Ignatius stands out in relief by his striking 
personality and depth of view. Each writes for his 
present purpose, with a view primarily to the actual 
needs of his auditors, but, in the exuberance of 
primitive charity and enthusiasm, his heart pours 
out its message of fidelity to the glorious .^ostolic 
heritage, of encouragement in present difficulties, 
of solicitude for the future with its threatening dan- 
gers. The dominant tone is that of fervent devotion 
to the brethren in the Faith, revealing the depth and 
breadth of the zeal which was imparted to the writers 
by the Apostles. The letters of the three bishops, 
together with the Didache, voice sincerest praise of the 
Apostles, whose memory the writers hold in deep 
filial devotion; but their recognition of the una;^ 
proachable superiority of their masters is equally 
well borne out by the absence in their letters of that 
distinctly inspired tone that marks the Apostles' 
writings. More abrupt, however, is the transition 
between the unpretentious style of the Apostolic 
Fathers and the scientific form of the treatises of 
the Fathers of the subsequent periods. The fervent 
piety, the afterglow of the day of Apostolic spiritu- 
ality, was not to be found ^ain in such fullness and 
simplicity. Letters breathing such sympathy and 
solicitude were held in high esteem by the early 
Christians and by some were given an authority 
little inferior to that of the Scriptures. The Epistle 
of Clement was read in the Sunday assemblies at 
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Corinth during the second centu:^ and later (Euse- 
bius, Hist. EccL, III, xvi; IV, xxiii); the letter of Bar- 
nabas was similarly honoured at Alexandria; Hermas 
was popular throughout Christendom, but particu- 
larly in the West. Clement of Alexandria quoted 
the Didache as ^‘Scripture’’. Some of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers are found in the oldest manuscripts of 
the New Testament at the end of the canonical 
wTi tings: Clement was first made knowm through 
the “Codex Alexandrinus”; similarly, Hermas and 
Pseudo-Barnabas are appended to the canonical 
books in the “Codex Sinaiticus Standing betw^een 
the New Testament era and the literary efflorescence 
of the late second century, these writers represent 
the original elements of Christian tradition. They 
make no pretension to treat of Christian doctrine 
and practice in a complete and scholarly manner 
and cannot, therefore, be expected to answer all the 
problems concerning Christian origins. Their si- 
lence on any point does_ not imply their ignorance 
of it, much less its denial; nor do their assertions 
tell all that might be known. The dogmatic value 
of their teaching is, however, of the highest order, 
considering the high antiquity of the documents 
and the competence of the authors to transmit the 
purest Apostolic doctrine. This fact did not receive 
its due appreciation even during the period of medi- 
eval theological activity. The increased enthusiasm 
for positive theology which marked the seventeenth 
century centred attention on the Apostolic Fathers: 
since then they have been the eagerly-questioned 
witnesses to the beliefs and practice of the Church 
during the first half of the second century. Their 
teaching is based on the Scriptures, i. e. the Old 
Testament, and on the words of Jesus Christ and 
His Apostles. The authority of the latter was de- 
cisive. Though the New Testament canon was not 
yet, to judge from these writings, definitively fixed, 
it is significant that with the exception of the Third 
Epistle of St. John and possibly that of St. Paul to 
Philemon, every book of the New Testament is quoted 
or alluded to more or less clearly by one or another 
of the Apostolic Fathers, while the citations from 
the “apocrypha’' are extremely rare. Of equal 
authority with the written word is that of oral tra- 
dition (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., Ill, xxxix; I Clem., vii), 
to which must be traced certain citations of the 
“Sayings" of Our Lord and the Apostles not found 
in the Scriptures. 

Meagre as they necessarily are in their testimony, 
the Apostolic Fathers bear witness to the faith of 
Christians ip. the chief mysteries of the Divine Unity 
and Trinity. The Trinitarian formula occurs fre- 
quently. If the Divinity of the Holy Ghost is but 
once obscurely alluded to in Hermas, it must be 
remembered that the Church was as yet undisturbed 
by anti-Trinitarian heresies. The dominant error 
of the period was Docetism, and its refutation 
furnishes these writers with an occasion to deal at 
greater length with the Person of Jesus Christ. He 
is the Redeemer of whom men stood in need. Igna^ 
tins unhesitatingly calls Him God (Trail., vii; Eph., i, 
and passim). The soteriology of the Epistles to the 
Hebrews forms the basis of their teaching. Jesus 
Christ is our high-priest (I Clem., xxxvi-lxiv) in 
whose suffering and death is our redemption (Ignat. , 
Eph., i, Magnes., ix; Bamab., v; Diog., ix); whose 
blood is our ransom (I Clem., xii-xxi). The fruits 
of Redemption, while not scientifically treated, are 
in a general way the destruction of death or of sin, 
the gift to man of immortal life, and the knowledge of 
God (Barnab., iv~v, vii, xiv; Did., xvi; I Clem., xxiv- 
xxv; Hermas, Simil., v, 6). Justification is received 
by faith and by works as well; and so clearly is the 
efficacy of good works insisted upon that it is futile 
to represent the Apostolic Fathers as failing to com- 
prehend the pertinent teaching of St. Paul. The 


points of view of both St. Paul and St. James are 
cited and considered complementary (I Clem., xxxi, 
xx:pii, XXXV ; Ignat, to Polyc., vi). Good works are 
insisted on by Hermas (Vis., iii, 1 Simil., v, 3), and 
Barnabas proclaims (c, xix) their necessity for salva- 
tion. ^ The Church, the “Catholic" Church, as 
Ignatius for the first time calls it (Smyrn., viji), takes 
the place of the chosen people; is the mystical body 
of Christ, the faithful being the members thereof, 
united by oneness of faith and hope, and by a charity 
which prompts to mutual assistance. This unity 
is secured by the hierarchical organization of the 
ministry and the due submission of Inferiors to au- 
thority. On this point the teaching of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers seems to stand for a marked develop- 
ment in advance of the practice of the Apostolic 
period. But it is to be noted that the familiar tone 
in which episcopal authority is treated precludes 
the possibility of its being a novelty. The Didache 
may yet deal with “prophets”, “Apostles”, and 
itinerant missionaries (x-xi, xiii-xiv), but this is 
not a stage in development. It is anomalous, out- 
side the current of development. Clement and Igna- 
tius present the hierarchy, organized and complete, 
with its' orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
ministers of the Eucharistic liturgy and administra- 
tors of temporalities. Clement’s Epistle is the 
philosophy of “ Apostolicity ” and its corollary, 
episcopal succession. Ignatius gives in abundance 
practical illustrations of what Clement sets forth in 
principle. For Ignatius the bishop is the centre of 
unity (Eph., iv), the authority whom all must obey 
as they would God, in whose place the bishop rules 
(Ignat, to Polyc., vi; Magnes., vi, xiii; Smyrn., viii, xi; 
Trail., xii); for unity with and submission to the 
bishop is the only security of faith. Supreme in 
the Church is he who holds the seat of St. Peter at 
Rome. The intervention of Clement in the affairs 
of Corinth and the language of Ignatius in speaking 
of the Church of Rome in the exordium of his Epistle 
to the Romans must be understood in the light of 
Christ’s charge to St. Peter. One rounds out the 
other. The deepest reverence for the memory of 
St. Peter is visible in the writings of Clement and 
Ignatius. They couple his name with that of St. 
Paul, and this effectually disproves the antagonism 
between these two Apostles which the Tubingen 
theory postulated in tracing the pretended develop- 
ment of a united church from the discordant Petrine 
and Pauline factions. Among the sacraments alluded 
to is Baptism, to which Ignatius refers (Polyc., ii; 
Smyrn., viii), and of which Hermas speaks as the 
necessary way of entrance to the Church and to 
salvation (Vis., iii, 3, 5; Simil., ix, 16), the way 
from death to life (Simil., viii, 6), while the Didache 
deals with it liturgically (vii). The Eucharist is men- 
tioned in the Didache (xiv) and by Ignatius, who 
uses the term to signify the “flesh of Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ" (Smyrn., vii; Eph., xx; Philad., iv). 
Penance is the theme of Hermas, and is urged as a 
necessary and a possible recourse for him who sins 
once after baptism (Vis., iii, 7; Simil., viii, 6, 8, 9, 11), 
The Didache refers to a confession of sins (iv, xiv) 
as does Barnabas (xix). An exposition of the dog- 
matic teaching of individual Fathers will be found 
under their respective names. The Apostolic 
Fathers, as a group, are found in no one manuscript. 
The literary history of each will be found in con- 
nexion with the individual studies. The first edition 
was that of Cotelerius, above referred to (Paris, 
1672). It contained Barnabas, Clement, Hermas, 
Ignatius, and Polycarp. A reprint (Antwe^, 1698- 
1700; Amsterdam, 1724), by Jean Leclerc ((3lericus), 
contained much additional matter. The latest 
editions are those of the Anglican Bishop, J. B. 
Lightfoot, “The Apostolic Fathers" (5 vols., Lon- 
don, 1889-1890); abbreviated edition, Lightfoot- 
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Harmer, London, 1 vol., 1893; Gebhardt, Harnack, 
and Zahn, ‘‘Patrum Apostoliconim Opera’’ (Leipzig, 
1901); and F. X. von Funk, '^Patres Apostolici” 
(2d ed., Tubingen, 1901), in all of which abundant 
reference will be found to the literature of the two 
preceding centuries. The last named work first 
appeared (Tubingen, voL I, 1878, 1887; vol. II, 
1881) as a fifth edition of Hefele’s Opera Patr. 
Apostoliconim” (Tubingen, 1839; 4th ed., 1855) 
enriched with notes (critical, exegetical, historical), 
prolegomena, indexes, and a Latin version. The 
second edition meets all just demands of a critical 
presentation of these ancient and important writings, 
and in its introduction and notes offers the best 
Catholic treatise on the subject. 

P. G. (Paris, 1857), I, II, V; Eng. tr. in Ante-Nicene 
Library (Edinburgh, 1866), I, and American ed. (New 
York, 1903), I, 1-158; Freppel, Les Pkrea Avostoliquea et leur 
6pogue (Paris, 1885); Batipfol, La litt eccl. grecque (Paris, 
1901); Holland, The Apostolic Fathers (London, 1897); 
Wake, The Genuine Epistles of the Apostolic Fathers (London, 
1893); Fleming, Early Christian Witnesses^ (London, 1878); 
Crutwell, a Literary History of Early Christianity (London, 
1893), I, 21-127; Oxford Society op Historical Theology, 
The New Testament in, the Apostolic Fathers (Oxford, 1905); 
Lightfoot in Diet, of Chr, Biog., s. v.; for the doctrine, see 
Tixeront, Histoire des dogmes (Paris, 1905), I, 115-163; Ba- 
reille in Diet, de ^Sol. caih. (Paris, 1903), I, 1634-46; Bar- 
denhewer, GeschichU d. alikirchl. LitL, I. 

John B. Peterson. 

Apostolic Indulgences. See Indulgences, Apos- 
tolic. 

Apostolic Letters (UUem apostolicce).—L The 
letters of the Apostles to Christian communities or 
those in authority, i. e. the Pauline Epistles, including 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, together with the seven 
Catholic Epistles of the other A^DOstles. II. Docu- 
ments issued by the Pope or in his name, e. g. bulls 
and briefs. 

F. M. Rudge. 

Apostolic Majesty, a title given to the Kings of 
Hungary, and used, since the time of Maria Theresa, 
hj the King himself, as also in letters addressed to 
him by officials or private individuals. The origin 
of this title dates from St. Stephen, who is sup- 
posed to have received it from Pope Sylvester II in 
recognition of the activity displayed by him in 
promoting the introduction of Christianity into 
Hungary. Hartvik, the biographer of St. Stephen, 
tells us that the pope hailed the king as a veritable 
“Apostle” of Christ, with reference to his holy labours 
in spreading the Catholic Faith through Hungary. 
The bull, however, of Sylvester II, dated 27 March of 
the year 1000, whereby the pope ^ants St. Stephen 
the crown and title of King, and which returns to him 
the kingdom he had offered to the Holy See and con- 
fers on him the right to have the cross carried before 
him, with an administrative authority over bishoprics 
and churches, affords no basis for the granting of this 
particular title. Moreover, the bull, as is clearly 
proved by the latest researches, is a forgery of later 
date than 1574. Pope Leo X having conferred the 
title of Defensor Fidei on Henry VIII of England, 
in the year 1521, the nobles of Hungary, with Stephen 
Werboezi, the learned jurist and later Palatine 
Hungary, at their head, opened negotiations with 
the Holy See to have the title of ^'il^ostolic Majesty”, 
said to have been granted by Pope Sylvester II 
to St. Stephen, conferred on King Louis II. But 
these negotiations led to no result. In 1627, Ferdi- 
nand III endeavoured to obtain the title for himself, 
but desisted from the attempt when he found the 
Primate of Hungary, Peter Pdzmdny, as well as the 
Holy See itself, unwilling to accede to his request. 
When, however, measures were taken, in the reign of 
Leopold I (1657-^1705) to make the royal authority 
supreme in the domain of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
and administration, the title “Apostolic Majesty ” 
came into use. Maria Theresa makes use of the title 


“ Apostolic Queen ” for the first time in the letters 
patent granted to the imperial plenipotentiary sent 
to the College of Cardinals after the death of Bene- 
dict XIV, In the instructions imparted to this 
ambassador the hope is expressed that the Holy 
See will not withhold this title in future from the 
ruler of Hungary. Pope Clement XIII, on learning 
of this wish of Maria Theresa, granted this title 
motu proprio to the Queen and her successors, by 
virtue of the Brief “Carissima in Christo filia”, of 
19 August, 1758. The title w^as thereupon asso- 
ciated with Hungary by an edict of Maria Theresa, 
which prescribed that the title “Apostolic King of 
Hungary ” should be used for the future in all acts, 
records, and writings. Since then the King of Hun- 
gaiy has borne this title, which, however, only 
accrues to him after his coronation, and does not 
belong to him before that ceremony, nor does it 
extend to the Queen, or to the heir to the throne, 
the so-called rex junior, who is crowned in the life- 
time of the reigning monarch. The rights exercised 
by the king in respect of the Catholic Church in 
Hungary are not connected with the title “ Apostolic 
Majesty ”, but are exercised in virtue of the supreme 
royal right of patronage. (See Hungary.) 

Palma, Tractaius de titulis et scutis, quihus Maria Theresia 
ut regina Hungarice utiiur (Vienna, 1774); Karacsonyi, The 
Records concerning St. Stephen and the Bull of Pope Sylvester 
(Hungarian — Budapest, 1891); Frakn(5i, The Patronat 
Right of the Kings of Hungary from. St Stephen to Maria 
Theresia (Budapest, 1895); FERDmiNDY, The Royal Dignity 
and Authority in Hungary (Budapest, 1896). 

A. AldXsy. 

Apostolic Mission House. See Catholic Mis- 
sionary Union. 

Apostolic See, The (sedes apostolica, cathedra apos- 
tolica). This is a metaphorical term, used, as hap- 
pens in all languages, to express the abstract notion 
of authority by the concrete name of the place 
in which it is exercised. Such phrases have the 
double advantage of supplying a convenient sense- 
image for an idea purely intellectual and of exactly 
defining the nature of the authority by the addition 
of a single adjective. An Apostolic see is any see 
founded by an Apostle and having the authority of 
its founder; the Apostolic See is the seat of authority 
in the Roman Church, continuing the Apostolic func- 
tions of Peter, the chief of the Apostles. Heresy and 
barbarian violence swept away all the particular 
Churches which could lay claim to an Apostolic see, 
until Rome alone remained; to Rome, therefore, the 
term applies as a proper name. But before heresy, 
schism, and barbarian invasions had done their work, 
as early as the fourth century, the Roman See was 
already the Apostolic See par excellence, not only in 
the West but also in the Bast. Antioch, Alexandria, 
and, in a lesser degree, Jerusalem were called Apos- 
tolic sees by reason of their first occupants, Peter, 
Mark, and James, from whom they derived their 
patriarchal honour and jurisdiction; but Rome is 
the Apostolic See, because its occupant perpetuates 
the apostolate of Blessed Peter extending over the 
whole Church. Hence also the title ApostoUcua, 
formerly applied to bishops and metropolitans, was 
gradually restricted to the Pope of Rome, the Dorn- 
nus ApostoUcus, who still figures in the Litany of 
the Saints at the head of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
The authoritative acts of the popes, inasmuch as they 
are the exercise of their Apostolical power, are styled 
acts of the Holy or Apostolic See. The See is thus 
personified as the representative of the Prince of the 
Apostles, as in Pope Leo II 's confirmation of the 
Sixth General Council (Constantinople, 680-681): 
“ Idcirco et Nos et per nostrum officium hsec vene- 
randa Sedes Apostolica his qu® definita sunt, con- 
sentit, et beati Petri Apostoli auctoritate confirmat. ” 
(Therefore We also and through our office this vener- 
able Apostolic See give assent to the things that 
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have been defined, and confirm them by the author- 
ity of the Blessed Apostle Peter.) It is a fact worthy 
of notice that, in later times, all those who wished 
to minimize the papal authority, Protestants, Galil- 
eans, etc., used the term Curia (Roman Court) in 
preference to “Apostolic See”, seeking thus to evade 
the dogmatic significance of the latter term. The 
cathedra Petri, the Chair of St. Peter, is but 
another expression for the sedes apostolica, cathe-- 
dra denoting the chair of the teacher. Hence the 
limitation of papal infallibility to definitions ex ca- 
thedrd amounts to this: papal definitions can claim 
inerrancy or infallibility only when pronounced by 
the pope as the holder of the privileges granted by 
Christ to Peter, the Rock upon which He built His 
Church. The same formula conveys the meaning 
that the pope's infallibility is not personal, but de- 
rived from, and coextensive with, his office of visible 
Head of the Universal Church, in virtue of which he 
sits in the Chair of Peter as Shepherd and Teacher 
of all Christians. (See Infallibility.) From an- 
cient times a distinction has been made between the 
Apostolic See and its actual occupant: between 
sedes and sedens. The object of the distinction is 
not to discriminate between the two nor to subor- 
dinate one to the other, but rather to set forth their 
intimate connection. The See is the symbol of the 
highest papal authority; it is, by its nature, perma- 
nent, whereas its occupant holds that authority but 
for a time and inasmuch as he sits in the Chair of 
Peter. It further implies that the supreme author- 
ity is a supernatural gift, the same in all successive 
holders, independent of their personal worth, and 
inseparable from their ex-officio definitions and de- 
cisions. The Vatican definition of the pope's in- 
fallibility when speaking ex cathedrd does not permit 
of the sense attached to the distinction of sedes and 
sedens by the Gallicans, who claimed that even in 
the official use of the authority vested in the See, 
with explicit declaration of its exercise, the sedens 
was separate from the sedes. 

Kenrick, The Primacy of die Apostolic See Vindicated 
(Baltimore, 1855); Lindsay, De Ecclesid et Cathedrd, tr. 
(London, 1877); Allies, The Throne of the Fisherman (Lon- 
don, 1887); Murphy, The Chair of Peter, 3d ed. (London, 
1888); Allnatt, Cathedra Petri (London, 1883); Scheeben 
in Kirchenlex., 1, 1145; Wilhelm and Scannell, A Manual 
of Catholic Theology (London, 1898). 

J. Wilhelm. 

Apostolic Succession. — ^Apostolicity as a note of 
the true Church bein^ dealt with elsewhere, the ob- 
ject of the present article is to show: (1) That Apos- 
tolic succession is found in the Roman Catholic 
Church. (2) That none of the separate Churches 
have any valid claim to it. (3) That the Anglican 
Church, in particular, has broken away from Apos- 
tolic unity. 

Roman Claim. — The principle underlying the Ro- 
man claim is contained in the idea of succession. 
“To succeed” is to be the successor of, especially 
to be the heir of, or to occupy an official position 
just after, as Victoria succeeded William I v. Now 
the Roman Pontiffs come immediately after, occupy 
the position, and perform the functions of St. Peter; 
they are, therefore, his successors. We must prove 
(a) that St. Peter came to Rome, and ended there 
his pontificate; (b) that the Bishops of Rome who 
came after him held his official position in the Church. 
As soon as the problem of St. Peter's coming to 
Rome passed from theologians writing pro domo sud 
into the hands of unprejudiced historians, i. e. within 
the last half century, it received a solution which 
no scholar now dares to contradict; the researches 
of German professors like A. Harnack and Weizs- 
acker, of the Anglican Bishop Lightfoot, and those of 
archaeologists like De Rossi and Lanciani, of Duchesne 
and Barnes, have all come to the same conclu- 
sion: St. Peter did reside and die in Rome. Begin- 


ning with the middle of the second century, there 
exists a universal consensus as to Peter’s martyrdom 
in Rome; Dionysius of Corinth speaks for Greece, 
Irenaeus for Gaul, Clement and Origen for Alexandria, 
TertuUian for Africa. In the third century the popes 
claim authority from the fact that they are St. 
Peter's successors, and no one objects to this claim, 
no one raises a counter-claim. No city boasts the 
tomb of the Apostle but Rome. There he died, 
there he left his inheritance; the fact is never ques- 
tioned in the controversies between East and West. 
This argument, however, has a weak point: it leaves 
about one hundred years for the formation of his- 
torical legends, of which Peter’s presence in Rome 
may be one just as much as his conflict with Simon 
Magus. We have, then, to go farther back into an- 
tiquity. About 150 the Roman presbyter Caius 
offers to show to the heretic Proclus the trophies 
of the Apostles: “If you will go to the Vatican, and 
to the Via Ostiensis, you will find the monuments 
of those who have founded this Church. ” Can Caius 
and the Romans for whom he speaks have been in 
error on a point so vital to their Church? Next we 
come to Papias (c.‘ 138-150). From him we only 
get a faint indication that he places Peter's preach- 
ing in Rome, for he states that Mark wrote down 
what Peter preached, and he makes him write in 
Rome. Weizsacker himself holds that this inference 
from Papias has some weight in the cumulative ar- 
gument we are constructing. Earlier than Papias 
is Ignatius Martyr (before 117), who, on his way to 
martyrdom, writes to the Romans: “I do not com- 
mand you as did Peter and Paul: they were Apos- 
tles, I am a disciple”, words which according to 
Lightfoot have no sense if Ignatius did not believe 
Peter and Paul to have been preaching in Rome. 
Earlier still is Clement of Rome writing to the Co- 
rinthians, probably in 96, certainly before the end of 
the first century. He cites Peter’s and Paul's martyr- 
dom as an example of the sad fruits of fanati- 
cism and envy. They have suffered “amongst us” 
he says, and Weizsacker rightly sees here another proof 
for our thesis. The Gospd of St. John, written about 
the same time as the letter of Clement to the Corin- 
thians, also contains a clear allusion to the martyr- 
dom by crucifixion of St. Peter, without, however, 
locating it (John, xxi, 18, 19), The very oldest evi- 
dence comes from St. Peter himself, if he be the 
author of the First Epistle of Peten or if not, from 
a writer nearly of his own time: “The Church that 
is in Babylon saluteth you, and so doth my son 
Mark” (I Peter, v, 13). That Babylon stands for 
Rome, as usual amongst pious Jews, and not for the 
real Babylon, then without Christians, is admitted 
by common consent (cf. F. J. A. Hort, “ Judaistic 
Christianity”, London, 1895, 155). This chain of 
documentary evidence, having its first link in Scrip- 
ture itself, and broken nowhere, puts the sojourn of 
St. Peter in Rome among the best-ascertained facts 
in history. It is further strengthened by a similar 
chain of monumental evidence, which Lanciani, the 
prince of Roman topographers, sums up as follows: 
“For the archseologist the presence and execution of 
Sts. Peter and Paul in Rome are facts established 
beyond a shadow of doubt, by purely monumental 
evidence 1” (Pagan and Christian Rome, 123). 

St. Peter's Successors in Office. — St. Peter’s 
successors carried on his office, the importance of 
which grew with the growth of the Church. In 97 
serious dissensions troubled the Church of Corinth. 
The Roman Bishop, Clement, unbidden, wrote an 
authoritative letter to restore peace. St. John was 
still living at Ephesus, yet neither he nor his inter- 
fered with Corinth. Before 117 St. Ignatius of An- 
tioch addresses the Roman Church as the one which 
“presides over charity . . . which has never deceived 
any one, which has taught others.” St. Irenaeus 
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(180-200) states the theory and practice of doctrinal 
unity as follows: ^^With this Church [of Hoi^e] 
cause of its more powerful principality, every Churon 
must agree, that is, the faithful everywhere, m wuich 
Fi e in coiiiniuiiioii with, the Roman ChnrchJ tne 
Wition of the Apostles has ever been pre^rved by 
those on every side'^ (Adv. Hsereses, III). _ The here- 
tic Marcion. the Montanists from Phrygia, Praxeas 
from Asia, come to Rome to gain the countenance 
of its bishops; St. Victor, Bishop of Rome, threatens 
to excommunicate the Asian Churches St. Stephen 
refuses to receive St. Cyprian^s deputation, and se^ 
arates himself from various Churches of the hiast; 
Fortunatus and Felix, deposed by Cyprian, ve re- 
courae to Rome; Basdides, deposed m Spam, betakes 
himseh to Rome; the presbyters of Dionysius, Bishop 
of Alexandria, complain of his doctrine to Dionysius, 
Bishop of Rome; the latter expostulates with h^, 
and he explains. The fact is mdisputabb: the 
Bishops of Rome took over Peter s Chair and Peter s 
office of continuing the work of Christ [Duchesne, 
“The Roman Church before Constantine Catholic 
Univ. Bulletin (October, 1904) X, 429-450]. To be 
in continuity with the Church founded by Christ 
affiliation to the See of Peter is necessary, for,^ as a 
matter of historv, there is no other Church linKed 
to any other Apostle by an unbroken chain of suc- 
cessors. Antioch, once the see and centre of 
Peter's labours, fell into the hands of Monophysite 
patriarchs under the Emperors Zeno and A^st^ius 
S the end of the fifth century. The Cimrch of 
Alexandria in Egypt was founded by St. Mark the 
Evangelist, the mandatary of St. Peter. It flour- 
ished exceedingly until the Arian and Monophysite 
heresies took root among its people and graduaUy 
led to its extinction. The shortest-lived Apos^lic 
Church is that of Jerusalem. In 130 the Holy City 
was destroyed by Hadrian, and a new town, -^ba 
Capitolina, erected on its site. The new Church of 
Capitolina was subjected to Caesarea; the very 
name of Jerusalem fell out of use till after the Coun- 
cil of Nice (325). The Greek Schism now claims its 
allegiance. Whatever of Apostolicity remains ^ in 
these Churches founded by the Apostles is owing 
to the fact that Rome picked up the broken succes- 
sion and linked it anew to the See of Peter. The 
Greek Church, embracing all the Eastern Churches 
involved in the schism of Photius and Michael 
Cferularius, and the Russian Church can lay no 
claim to Apostolic succession either direct or in- 
direct, Le. through Rome, because they are, by their 
own fact and will, separated from the Roman Com- 
munion. During the four hundred and sixty-four 
years between the accession of Constantine (323) and 
the Seventh General Council (787) , the whole or part 
of the Eastern episcopate liv^ in schism for no less 
than two hundred and three years: namely, from the 
Council of Sardica (343) to St. John Chrysostom 
(389), 55 years; owing to Chrysostom's condem- 
nation (404-415), 11 years; owing to Acacius and the 
Emoticon edict (484-519), 35 years; in Monothelism 
(640-681), 41 years; owing to the dispute about 
images (726-787), 61 years; total, 203 years 
(Duchesne). They do, however, claim doctrinal con- 
nection with the Apostles, sufficient to their mind to 
stamp them with the mark of Apostolicity, 

The Anglican Conttnuitv Claim. — The contin- 
uity claim is brought forward by all sects, a fact 
showing how essential a note of the true Church 
Apostolicity is. The Anglican High-Church party 
asserts its continuity with the pre-Reformation 
(Ihurch in England, and through it with the Catholic 
Church of Christ. “At the Reformation we but 
washed our face*' is a favourite Anglican saying; 
we have to show that in reality they washed off their 
head, and have been a truncated Church ever since. 
Etymologically, “to continue’' means “to hold to- 


gether". Continuity, therefore, denotes a successive 
existence without constitutional change, an advance 
in time of a thing in itself steady. Steady, not sta- 
tionary, for the nature of a thing may be to grow, 
to develop on constitutional lines, thus constantly 
changing yet always the selfsame. This applies to 
all organisms starting from a germ, to all organiza- 
tions starting from a few constitutional principles; 
it also applies to religious belief, which, as Newman 
says, changes in order to remain the same. On the 
other hand, we speak of a “breach of continuity" 
whenever a constitutional change takes place. A 
Church enjoys continuity when it develops along the 
lines of its original coi^titution; it changes when it 
alters its constitution either social or doctrinal. But 
what is the constitution of the Church of Christ? 
The answer is as varied as the sects calling them- 
selves Christian. Being persuaded that continuity 
with Christ is essential to their legitimate status, 
they have excogitated theories of the essentials of 
Christianity, and of a Christian Church, exactly suit- 
ing their own denomination. Most of them repu- 
diate Apostolic succession as a mark of the true 
Church; they glory in their separation. Our present 
controversy is not with such, but with the Anglicans 
who do pretend to continuity. We have points of 
contact only with the High-Churchmen, whose lean- 
ings towards antiquity and Catholicism place them 
midway between the Catholic and the Protestant 
pure and simple. 

England and Rome. — Of all the Churches now 
separated from Rome, none has a more distinctly 
Roman origin than the Church of England. It has 
often been claimed that St. Paul, or some other 
Apostle, evangelized the Britons. It is certain, how- 
ever, that whenever Welsh annals mention the in- 
troduction of Christianity into the island, invariably 
they conduct the reader to Rome. In the “ Liber 
Pontificalis " (ed. Duchesne, I, 136) we read that 
“Pope Eleutherius received a letter from Lucius, 
King of Britain, that he might be made a Christian 
by his orders. " The incident is told again and again 
by the Venerable Bede; it is found in the Book of 
Llandaff, as well as in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; it is 
accepted by French, Swiss, German chroniclers, 
together with the home authorities Fabius Ethelward, 
Henry of Huntingdon, William of Malmesbury, and 
Giraldus Cambrensis. The Saxon invasion swept the 
British Church out of existence wherever it pene- 
trated, and drove the British Christians to the west- 
ern borders of the island, or across the sea into 
Armorica, now French Brittany. No attempt at 
converting their conquerors was ever made by the 
conquered. Rome once more stepped in. The mis- 
sionaries sent by Gregory the Great converted and 
baptized King Ethelbert of Kent, with thousands 
of his subjects. In 597 Augustine was made Pri- 
mate over all England, and his successors, down to 
the Reformation, have ever received from Rome 
the Pallium, the spxibol of super-episcopal au- 
thority. The Anglo-Saxon hierarchy was thoroughly 
Roman in its origin, in its faith and practice, in its 
obedience and affection; witness every page in 
Bede's “Ecclesiastical History". A like Roman 
spirit animated the nation. Among the saints rec- 
ognized by the Church are twenty-three kinjg and 
sixty queens, princes, or princesses of the different 
Anglo-Saxon dynasties, reckoned from the seventh 
to the eleventh century. Ten of the Saxon kings 
made the journey to the tomb of St. Peter, and to 
his successor, in Rome. Anglo-Saxon pilgrims formed 
quite a colony in proximity to the Vatican, where 
the local topography {Bor go, 8assia, Vicm Saxonum) 
still recalls their memory. There was an English 
school in Rome, founded by King Ine of Wessex 
and Pope Gregory II (715-731), and supported by 
the Romescot, or Peter's-pence, paid yearly by 
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every Wessex family. The Romescot was made ob- 
ligatory, by Edward the Confessor, on every monas- 
tery and household in possession of land or cattle 
to the yearly value of thirty pence. 

The Norman Conquest (1066) VTOught no change 
in the religion of England. St. Anselm of Canter- 
bury (1093-1109) testified to the supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiff in his writings (in Matt., xvi) and 
by his acts. When pressed to surrender his right 
of appeal to Rome, he answered the king in court: 
‘Wou wish me to swear never, on any account, to 
appeal in England to Blessed Peter or his Vicar; 
this, I say, ought not to be commanded by you, 
who are a Christian, for to swear this is to abjure 
Blessed Peter; he who abjures Blessed Peter un- 
doubtedly abjures Christ, who made him Prince over 
his Church.” St. Thomas Becket shed his blood 
in defence of the liberties of the Church against the 
encroachments of the Norman king (1170). Gros- 
seteste, in the thirteenth century, writes more for- 
cibly on the Pope’s authority over the whole Church 
than any other ancient English bishop, although he 
resisted an ill-advised appointment to a canonry 
made by the Pope. In the fourteenth century Duns 
Scotus teaches at Oxford ^'that they are excommu- 
nicated as heretics who teach or hold anything dif- 
ferent from what the Roman Church holds or 
teaches.” In 1411 the English bishops at the Sy- 
nod of London condemn Wycliffe’s proposition “that 
it is not of necessity to salvation to hold that the 
Roman Church is supreme among the Churches.” 
In 1535 Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
is put to death for upholding against Henry VIII 
the Pope’s supremacy over the English Church. The 
most striking piece of evidence is the wording of the 
oath taken by archbishops before entering into of- 
fice: “I, Robert, Archbishop of Canterbury, from 
this hour forward, will be faithful and obedient to 
St. Peter, to the Holy Apostolic Roman Church, to 
my Lord Pope Celestine, and his successors canon- 
ically succeeding ... I will, saving my order, give 
aid to defend and to maintain against every man 
the primacy of the Roman Church and the royalty 
of St, Peter. I wiU visit the threshold of the Apostles 
every three years, either in person or by my deputy, 
unless I be absolved by apostolic dispensation. . . 
So help me God and these Holy Gospels.” (Wilkins, 
Concilia Anglije, II, 199.) Chief Justice Bracton 
(1260) lays down the civil law of this country thus: 
“It is to be noted concerning the jurisdiction of 
superior and inferior courts, that in the first place 
as the Lord Pope has ordinary jurisdiction over all 
in spirituals, so the king has, in the realm, in tem- 
porals.” The line of aemarcation between things 
spiritual and temporal is in many cases blurred and 
uncertain; the two powers often overlap, and con- 
flicts are unavoidable. During five hundred years 
such conflicts were frequent. Their very recurrence, 
however, proves that England acknowledged the 
papal supremacy, for it requires two to make a 
quarrel. The complaint of one side was always that 
the other encroached upon its rights. Henry VIII 
himself, in 153^ still pleaded in the Roman Courts 
for a divorce. Had he succeeded, the supremacy of 
the Pope would not have found a more strenuous 
defender. It was only after his failure that he ques- 
tioned the authority of the tribunal to which he had 
himself appealed. In 1534 he was, by Act of Par- 
liament, made the Supreme Head of the English 
Church. The bishops, instead of swearing allegiance 
to the Pope, now swore allegiance to the King, with- 
out, any saving clause. Blessed John Fisher was the 
only bishop vmo refused to take the new oath; his 
martyrdom is the first witness to the breach of con- 
tinuity between the old English and the new Angli- 
can Church. Heresy stepped in to widen the breach. 

The Thirty-nine Articles teach the Lutheran 
I.— 41 


doctrine of justification by faith alone, deny 
purgatory, reduce the seven sacraments to two, in- 
sist on the fallibility of the Church, establish the 
king’s supremacy, and deny the pope’s jurisdiction 
in England. Mass was abolished, and the Real Pres- 
ence; the form of ordination was so altered to suit 
the new views on the priesthood that it became in- 
effective, and the succession of priests failed as w^ell 
as the succession of bishops. (See Anglican Or- 
ders.) Is it possible to imagine that the framers 
of such vital alterations thought of “continuing” 
the existing Church? When the hierarchical frame- 
work is destroyed, when the doctrinal foundation is 
removed, when every stone of the edifice is freely re- 
arranged to suit individual tastes, then there is no 
continuity, but collapse. The old fa9ade of Battle 
Abbey still stands, also parts of the outer wall, and 
the old name remains; but pass through the portal, 
and one faces a stately, newish, comfortable man- 
sion; green lawns^ and shrubs hide old foundations 
of church and cloisters; the monks’ scriptorium and 
storerooms still stand to sadden the visitor’s mood. 
Of the abbey of 1538, the abbey of 1906 only keeps 
the mask, the diminished sculptures and the stones — 
a fitting image of the old Church and the new. 

Present Stage. — Dr. James Gairdner, whose “His- 
tory of the English Church in the 16th Century” 
lays bare the essentially Protestant spirit of the 
English Reformation, in a letter on “Continuity” 
(reproduced in the Tablet, 20 January, 1906), shifts 
the controversy from historical to doctrinal ground. 
“If the country”, he says, “still contained a com- 
munity of Christians — that is to say, of real 
believers in the great gospel of salvation, men who 
still accepted the old creeds, and had no doubt 
Christ died to save them — then the Church of Eng- 
land remained the same Church as before. The old 
system was preserved, in fact all that was really 
essential to it, and as regards doctrine nothing was 
taken away except some doubtful scholastic prop- 
ositions. ” (See Apostolicity; Peter, Saint; An- 
tioch; Alexandria; Greek Church; Anglicanism; 
Anglican Orders.) 

Semeria, DogmUr gerarchia e culto nella chiem pnmitiva 
(Rome, 1902, 2d ed., 1906; tr. London, 1906); Grisar, 
Geschichte Roms und der Pdpste im Mittelalter (Freiburg, 
1901); Duchesne, Eglises sdpar^es (2d ed., Paris, 1905); 
Lingard, Hist, and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church 
(1st ed., London, 1845; reprint, ibid. 1899); Anderdon, 
Britain’s Early Faith (London, 1888); Mackinlay, The 
Alcester Lectures: Continuity or Collapse (12th ed., London, 
1906); Motes, Assets of Anglicanism; and answer to Gairdner^ 
Letter on Continuity (London, 1906). 

J. Wilhelm. 

Apostolic Union of Secular Priests, The, an 
association of secular priests who observe a simple 
rule embodying the common duties of their state, 
afford mutual assistance in the functions of the 
ministry, and keep themselves in the spirit of their 
holy vocation by spiritual conferences. Its object 
is the sanctification of the secular clergy in their 
missionary lives among the people. Its spirit is> 
personal love for Jesus Christ. It was established 
in the seventeenth century by the Venerable Bar- 
tholomew Holzhauser, and was revived and reorgan- 
ized in France about forty years ago by Canon 
Lebeurier, who is still its president-general. One of 
the first acts of Pius X, 20 December, 1903, was 
to take the Union under his special protection, 
whilst increasing its indulgences and spiritual favours. 
The Brief of the Holy Father (Acta S. Sed., XXXVI, 
594) recites the establishment of the Union in 1862, 
and its spread to a great number of dioceses through- 
out the Christian world, in France, Belgium, Austria, 
Ireland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, United States, 
Canada, South America, Australia, and parts of Asia. 
The Holy Father proclaims the fact that he was a 
member of it, and had experienced its utility and 
excellence, and admits the advantages derived from 
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it, even after his elevation to the episcopate. The 
brief goes on to summarize its organization. Pro- 
posing as it does to all its associates a uniform rule 
of life, monthly reunions and spiritual conferences, 
and the submission of a bulletin regularly to the 
superior, it strengthens union among the clergy 
and unites by a bond of spiritual fraternity priests 
who are scattered far apart. The dangers of soli- 
tude are removed, and there is a concentrated 
effort on the part of all to attain the common end. 
Each priest under these conditions devotes himself 
to the well-being and perfection of all, and, though 
prevented by the cares of his ministry from enjoying 
the advantages of living in community, he does not 
feel that he is deprived of the benefits of the religioiis 
family; nor are the counsels and assistance of his 
brothers wanting. The brief then recites the ap- 
proval of the institute by Leo XIII in Apostolic 
letters of 31 May, 1880, and again in 1887, when 
he gave it as a cardinal-protector the Cardinal Vicar 
of Rome, Monsignor Lucido Parrocchi. Theri fol- 
lows a recital of the indulgences and special privileges 
granted to the priests who are members. These 
may be foimd in B4ringer, ed. 1905, II, 450. 

The means by which the ends proposed are attained 
are as follows: (1) The rule is the bond of this society, 
and its vital principle; insisting on the fact that the 
priest ought to study, love, and imitate Jesus Christ, 
it maps out the life of the priests of the Apostolic 
Union, indicating to them the spiritual exercises 
and the ecclesiastical study for each day, each week, 
each month, each year, and counsels with regard 
to the holy ministry. (2) The monthly bulletin, 
which is a kind of examination on the principal exer- 
cises in the rule of life. It is so arranged that the 
member can indicate every day his performance 
of the duty imposed. There is a code of sipis em- 
ployed for tms purpose. The bulletin is sent 
monthly to the diocesan superior, who returns it 
with his comments. This monthly bulletin, marked 
carefully each day and examined by the superior, 
assures regularity, maintains fervour, guards against 
failures and diminishes faults; it establishes the 
spirit of order, self-denial, obedience and humility, 
and secures the benefits of spiritual direction. (3) 
Reunions are more or less frequent according to 
circumstances. Where the associates are numerous, 
they are divided into groups, each of which has its 
reunion at a central point. It is quite a common 
practice for the members to make a monthly retreat 
in common. They also assemble, wherever cir- 
cumstances permit, once a year to make a retreat of 
at least five days. (4) The works of zeal supported 
by the associates are the recruiting of the clergy 
and the nurturo of ecclesiastical vocations. (5) 
The common life. The Apostolic Union favours 
the practice of the clergy of the same parish living 
in common wherever tms can be advantageously 
done. The associates recite daily a prayer to which is 
attached a special indulgence. (6) Organization. 
The different diocesan organizations canonically 
erected are united under a president-general, who 
has oyer him a cardinal-protector. The common 
bond is simply the adoption of the general rule of 
the Union. Each diocesan association chooses its 
superior, and the associates are bound to the supe- 
rior by the practice of the monthly bulletin. There 
is an organ, '‘Etudes Eccl^siastiques'', which is a 
monthly review dedicated to the interests of paro- 
chial clergy. 


Joseph H. McMahon. 


Apostolic Visitors. See Visitors Apostolic: 
Visitation, Canonical. 

ApostoUcse Curse, a Bull of Leo XIII issued 


15 September, 1896, and containing the latest papa] 
decision with regard to the validity of Anglican 
orders. Decisions had already been given that such 
orders are invalid. The invariable practice also of 
the Catholic Church supposed their invalidity, since, 
whenever clergymen who had received orders in the 
Anglican Church became converts, and desired to 
become priests in the Catholic Church, they have 
been unconditionally ordained. In recent years, 
however, several members of the clergy and laity of 
the Anglican Church set forth the plea that the prac- 
tice of the Catholic Church in insisting on uncon- 
ditionally ordaining clerical converts from Anglican- 
ism arose from want of due inquiry into the validity 
of Anglican orders, and from mistaken assumptions 
which, in the light of certain historical investigations, 
could not justly be maintained. Those, especially, 
who were interested in the movement that looked 
towards Corporate Reunion thought that, as a condi- 
tion to such reunion, Anglican orders should be ac- 
cepted as valid by the Catholic Church. A few Catho- 
lic writers, also, thinking that there was at least room 
for doubt, joined with them in seeking a fresh in- 
quiry into the question and an authoritative judg- 
ment from the Pope. The Pope therefore permitted 
the question to be re-examined. He commissioned 
a number of men, whose opinions on the matter were 
known to be divergent, to state, each, the ground of 
his judgment, in writing. He then summoned them 
to Rome, directed them to interchange writings, and, 
placing at their disposal all the documents available, 
directed them to further investigate and discuss it. 
Thus prepared, he ordered them to meet in special 
sessions under the presidency of a cardinal ap- 
pointed by him. Twelve such sessions were held, 
in which "all were invited to free discussion He 
then directed that the acts of those sessions, together 
with all the documents, should be submitted to a 
council of cardinals, "so that when all had studied 
the whole subject and discussed it in Our presence 
each might give his opinion”. The final result was 
the BuU "Apostolicae Curae”, in which Anglican 
orders were declared to be invalid. As the Bull 
itself explains at length, its decision rests on ex- 
trinsic and on intrinsic grounds. 

(1) The extrinsic grounds are to be found in the 
fact of the implicit approval of the Holy See given 
to the constant practice of unconditionally ordain- 
ing convert clergymen from the Anglican Church 
who desired to become priests, and in the explicit 
declarations of the Holy See as to the invalidity of 
Anglican orders on every occasion when its decision 
was evoked. According to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, to attempt to confer orders a 
second time on the same person would be a sacrilege; 
hence, the Church, by knowingly allowing the prac- 
tice of ordaining convert clergymen, supposed that 
their orders were invalid. The Bull points out that 
orders received in the Church of England, according 
to the change introduced into the Ritual under 
Edward VI, were disowned as invalid by the Catho- 
lic Church, not through a custom grown up gradu- 
ally, but from the date of that change in the Ritual. 
Thus, when a movement was made towards a recon- 
ciliation of the Anglican Church to the Holy See in 
the reign of Queen Mary (1553-58X Pope Julius III 
sent Cardinal Pole as Legate to England, with 
faculti^ to meet the case. Those faculties were 
"certainly not intended to deal with an abstract 
state of things, but with a specific and concrete 
issue.” They were directed towards providing for 
holy orders in England "as the recognized condi- 
tion of the circumstances and the times demanded.” 
The faculties given to Cardinal Pole (8 March, 1554) 
distinguished two classes of men: "the first, those who 
had really received sacred orders, either before the 
secession of Henry VIII, or, if after it and by minis- 
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ters infected by error and schism, still according to 
the accustomed Catholic Rite; the second, those 
who were initiated according to the Edwardine 
Ordinal, who on that account could be promoted, 
since they had received an ordination that was 
null.” The mind of Julius III appears also from 
the letter (29 January, 1555) by which Cardinal Pole 
sub-delegated his faculties to the Bishop of Norwich. 
To the same effect is a Bull issued by Paul IV, 
20 June, 1555, and a Brief dated 30 October, 1555. 
The '^Apostolicse Cur©’' cites also, amongst other 
cases, that of John Clement Gordon who had re- 
ceived Orders according to the Edwardine Ritual. 
Clement XI issued a Decree on 17 April, 1704, that 
he should be ordained unconditionally, and he 
grounds his decision on the “defect of form and 
intention 

(2) The intrinsic reason for which Anglican Orders 
are pronounced invalid by the BuU, is the “defect 
of form and intention”. It sets forth that “the 
Sacraments of the New Law, as sensible and efficient 
signs of invisible grace, ought both to signify the 
grace which they effect, and effect the ^race which 
they signify”. The rite used in administering a 
sacrament must be directed to the meaning of that 
sacrament; else there would be no reason why the 
rite used in one sacrament may not effect another. 
What effects a sacrament is the intention of ad- 
ministering that sacrament, and the rite used ac- 
cording to that intention. 

The Bull takes note of the fact that in 1662 the 
form introduced in the Edwardine Ordinal of 1552 
had added to it the words: “for the office and work 
of a priest”, etc. But it observes that this rather 
shows that the Anglicans themselves perceived that 
the first form was defective and inadequate. But 
even if this addition could give to the form its due 
signification, it was introduced too late, as a century 
had already elapsed since the adoption of the Ed- 
wardine Ordinal; and, moreover, as the hierarchy 
had become extinct, there remained no power of 
ordaining. 

The same holds good of episcopal consecration. 
The episcopate undoubtedly by the institution of 
Christ most truly belongs to the Sacrament of Orders 
and constitutes the priesthood in the highest degree. 
So it comes to pass that, as the Sacrament of Orders 
and the true priesthood of Christ were utterly elimi- 
nated from the Anglican rite, and hence the priest- 
hood is in nowise conferred truly and validly in the 
episcopal consecration of the same rite, for the like 
reason, therefore, the episcopate can in nowise be 
truly and validly conferred by it; and this the more 
so because among the first duties of the episcopate is 
that of ordaining ministers for the Holy Eucharist 
and Sacrifice. 

The Pope goes on to state how the Anglican Ordinal 
had been adapted to the errors of the Reformers, so 
that thus vitiated it could not be used to confer valid 
orders, nor could it later be purged of this original 
defect, chiefly because the words used in it had a 
meaning ‘entirely different from what would be re- 
quired to confer the Sacrament. The force of this 
argument, which is clear to Anglicans themselves, 
may be applied also to the prayer “Almighty God, 
Giver of all good things ” at tne beginning of the rite. 
Not only is the proper form for the sacrament lack- 
ing in the Angucan Ordinal; the intention is also 
lacking. Although the Church does not judge what 
is in the mind of the minister, she must pass judg- 
ment on what appears in the external rite. Now to 
confer a sacrament one must have the intention of 
doing what the Church intends. If a rite be so 
changed that it is no longer acknowledged by the 
Church as valid, it is clear that it cannot be ad- 
ministered with the proper intention. He concludes 
by explaining how carefully and how prudently this 


matter has been examined by the Apostohc See, how 
those who examined it with him were agreed that the 
question had already been settled, but that it might 
be reconsidered and decided in the light of the latest 
controversies over the question. He then declares 
that ordinations conducted with the Anglican rite 
are null and void, and implores those who are not 
of the Church and who seek orders to return to the 
one sheepfold of Christ, where they will find the true 
aids for salvation. He also invites those who are 
the ministers of religion in their various congrega- 
tions to be reconciled to the Church, assuring them of 
his sympathy in their spiritual struggles, and of the 
joy of all the faithful when so earnest and so disinter- 
ested men as they are embrace the faith. The Bull 
concludes with the usual declaration of the authority 
of this Apostolic letter. (See Anglican Okders). 

For the text of the Bull, see Acta Sanctoe Sedis (Rome, 1896), 
XXX, 193-203; Answer of the Archbishops of England to the 
Apostolic Letter of Pope Leo XIII on English Ordinations 
(London, 1897); A V indication of the Bull '' Apostolicce Cures 
^ the Cardinal Archbishop and Bishops of the Province of 
Westminster. In Reply to die Letter of the Anglican Arch- 
hisho'^s of Canterbury and York (London, 1898); Semple, 
Anglvian Ordinations (New York, 1906). 

M. O'Riordan. 

Apostolic© Sedis Moderationi, a Bull of Pius IX 
(1846-78) which regulates anew the system of 
censures and reservations in the Catholic Church. 
It was issued 12 October, 1869, and is practically 
the present penal code of the Catholic Church. Al- 
though its Founder is divine, the Church is composed 
of members who are human, with human passions 
and weaknesses. Hence the need of laws for their 
direction, and of legal penalties for their correction. 
In the course of centuries these penal statutes ac- 
cumulated to an enormous extent, some confirming, 
some modifying, some abrogating others which had 
been already made. They were simplified by the 
Council of Trent (1545-63). But afterwards new 
laws had to be enacted, some had to be altered, and 
some abrogated as before. Thus these penal statutes 
became again numerous and complicated, and a cause 
of confusion to canonists, of perplexity to moralists, 
and often a source of scruples to the faithful. 
Pius IX, therefore, simplified them again after three 
hundred years of accumulation, by the Bull “Apos- 
tolicse Sedis Moderationi”. In quoting the more 
solemn papal decrees, the practice is to entitle them 
from their initial words. (See Bulls and Briefs.) 
The words of this title are the first words of the docu- 
ment. The best general description that can be given 
of this legislation is an extract from itself. The fol- 
lowing translation of the introductory passages of 
the Bull is not quite literal, but it is faithful to the 
sense of the document: “It is according to the spirit 
of the Apostolic See to so regulate whatever has been 
decreed by the ancient canons for the salutary dis- 
cipline of the faithful, as to make provision by its 
supreme authority for their needs according to al- 
tered times and circumstances. We have for a long 
time considered the Ecclesiastical Censures, which, 
per modum lotos sententios vpsogue facto inewrrendos, for 
the security and discipline of the Church, and for the 
restraint and correction of licence in the wicked, were 
wisely decreed and promulgated, have from age to 
age j^adually and greatly multiplied, so that some, 
owing to altered times and customs, have even, 
ceased to serve the end or answer the occasion for 
which they were imposed; while doubts, anxieties, 
and scruples, have for that reason not infrequently 
troubled the consciences of those who have the cure 
of souls and of the faithful generally. In Our desire 
to meet those difficulties, We ordered a thorough re- 
vision of those censures to be made and placed be- 
fore Us, in order that, on mature consideration, We 
might determine those of them which ought to be 
retained and observed, and those which it would be 
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well to alter or abrogate. Such revision having been 
made, having taken counsel with_ Our Venerable 
Brothers the Cardinals General Inquisitors in matters 
of faith for the Universal Church, and after a long 
and careful consideration, We, of Our own accord, 
with full knowledge, mature deliberation, and in the 
fullness of Our Apostolic power, decree by this per- 
manent Constitution that of all Censures, either of 
Excommunication, Supervision, or Interdict, of any 
kind soever, which per modum latce sententioe ipsoque 
facto incurrmdoe have been hitherto imposed, those 
only which We insert in this Constitution and in that 
manner in which We insert them, are to be in force 
in future; and We also declare that these have their 
force, not merely from the authority of the_ ancient 
canons coinciding with this Our Constitution, but 
also derive their force altogether from this Our Con- 
stitution, just as if they had been for the first time 
published in it.’^ i n 

According to those introductory passages, the Bull 
^'Apostolicse Sedis^' left aU canonical penalties and 
impediments (deposition, degradation, deprivation 
of benefice, irregularity, etc.) as they were before, 
except those with which it expressly deals. And it 
deals expressly with those penalties only, the direct 
purpose of winch is the reformation rather than the 
punishment of the person on whom they are inflicted, 
namely, censures (excommunication, suspension, and 
interdict). Moreover, it deals only with a certain 
class of censures- For clearness it is well to obsepe 
that a censure may be so attached to the violation 
of a law that the law-breaker incurs the censure in 
the very act of breaking the law, and a censure as 
decreed binds at once the conscience of the law- 
breaker without the process of a trial, or the formality 
of a judicial sentence. In other words, the law has 
already pronounced sentence the moment the person 
who breaks the law has completed the act of con- 
sciously breaking it; for which reason, censures thus 
decreed are said to be decreed per modum latce sen- 
tentioe ipsoque facto incurrendcBf i. e. censures of sen- 
tence pronounced and incurred by the act of break- 
ing the law. But, on the other hand, a censure may 
be so attached to the breaking of a law that the law- 
breaker does not incur the censure until, after a legal 
process, it is formally imposed by a judicial sentence, 
for which reason censures thus decreed are called 
ferendoB sententioe, i. e. censures of sentence to be pro- 
nounced. Censures of this latter kind were left out 
by this Bull, and remain just as they were before, 
together with those penalties above referred to, the 
direct purpose of wmch is punishment. The Bull 
“Ajwstolicse Sedis Moderationi” deals, therefore, ex- 
clusively with censures latoe sententioe. Now, how 


chief purpose of which is the reformation of the 
person who has incurred it, yet it does not cease of 
itself merely by one’s reformation. It has to be 
taken aw'ay by the power that inflicts it. It remains, 
therefore, to consider briefly those of the Bull “ Apos- 
tolicae Sedis” with respect to the power by which 
one may be absolved from any of^them. They are 
classified in that respect by Pius IX in the Bull itself. 
Any priest who has jurisdiction to absolve from sin 
can also absolve from censures, unless a censure be 
reserved, as a sin might be reserved; and some of the 
censures named in the Bull Apostolicae Sedis” are 
not reserved. It may be well to observe here that 
the absolution from sin and absolution from censure 
are acts of jurisdiction in different tribunals; the for- 
mer belongs to jurisdiction in foro interno, i. e. in the 
Sacrament of Penance; the latter belongs to jurisdic- 
tion in foro externo, i. e. without and outside the 
Sacrament of Penance. Some censures of the “ Apos- 
tolicae Sedis” are reserved to bishops; so that bishops, 
within their own jurisdiction, or one specially dele- 
gated by them, can absolve from censures so reserved. 
Some are reserved to the Pope, so that not even a 
bishop can absolve from these without a delegation 
from the Pope. Finally, the Bull “ ApostolicJB Se- 
dis” gives a list of twelve censures which are reserved 
in a special manner {spedali mode) to the Pope; so 
that to absolve from any of these, even a bishop re- 
quires a special delegation, in which these are spe- 
cifically named. These twelve censures, except the 
one numbered X, were taken from the Bull “ In Ccena 
Domini”, and consequently, since the publication 
of the “Apostolicas Sedis”, the Bull “In Coena Dom- 
ini” (so called because from 1364 to 1770 it was an- 
nually published at Rome, and since 1567 elsewhere, 
on Holy Thursday) ceased to be, except as an his- 
torical document. Of these eleven canonical offences, 
five refer to attacks on the foundation of the Church; 
that is, on its faith and constitution. Three refer to 
attacks on the power of the Church and on the free 
exercise of that power. The other three refer to at- 
tacks on the spiritual or temporal treasures of the 
Church. A few censures have been enacted since 
the Bull “Apostolicie Sedis” was published. These 
are usually mentioned and interpreted in the pub- 
lished commentaries on that Bull. The commentary 
by Avanzini and Pennacchi (Rome, 1883), the learned 
etoors of the “Acta Sanctac Sedis”, is the most 
complete. That issued (Prato, 1894) by the late 
Cardinal D’Annibale, however, is of all others 
to be recommended for conciseness and accuracy 
combined. 

See Censure, Excommunication, Interdict, Sus- 
pension. 


has it altered or abrogated them? It abrogated all 
except those expressly inserted in it. Those which 
are inserted in it, whether old ones revived or re- 
tained, or new ones enacted, bind throughout the 
Catholic Church, aU customs of any kind to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, because this BuU became the 
source of the binding power of all and each of them, 
even of such as might have gone into disuse any- 
where or everywhere. The censures retained are in- 
serted in the Bull in two ways: First, it makes a list 
of a certain number of them; Second, it inserts in a 
general way all those which the Council of Trent 
either newly enacted, or so adopted from older canons 
as to make them its own; not those, therefore, which 
the Council of Trent merely confirmed, or simply 
adopted from older canons. 

We have so far determined those censures which 
are in force throughout the Bull “Apostolicae Sedis”, 
and which may be taken as the common law of the 
Church in that sphere of its legislation. But one who 
has incurred a censure can be freed from it only 
through absolution by competent jurisdiction. Al- 
though a censure is merely a medicinal penalty, the 


The text is found in ActaPii IX (Rome, 1871). I, V, 56--72; 


nos. 395-443; Smith, Elements of Eccl. Law (New York, 1888;, 
III, 317-2^* Vering-, Lehrbuch d, kathol. oriental, und protest- 
antischen JCirchenrechts (3d ed., Freiburg, 1893), 711 sqq.; 
SXgmtIller, Lehrbuch des kadiol. Kirchenrechts (Freiburg, 
1900), 689 sqq.; A. Bonacina, Censures latm aententics nunc 
vigentes (Rome. 1897); Hilarixjs a Sexten, Tractatus de 
Cenauris Eccl. (Freiburg, 1898); HergenrStheh-Hollweck, 
Lehrbuch des kathol. Kirchenrechts (Freiburg, 1906), 661 sqq.; 
Instructio Paatoralis Eyestetlenaia (Freiburg, 1902"), 218-26; 
Konings, Comment, in Facult. Apostolicas (New York, 1893). 

M. O’Riordan. 

Apostolicae Servitutis, a Bull issued by Bene- 
dict XIV, 23 February, 1741, against secular pur- 
suits on the part of the cler^. In spite of many 
prohibitive laws of the Church some ecclesiastics 
had drifted into the habit of occupying themselves 
with worldly business and pursuits. Tne object of 
this papal prohibition was to check that abuse among 
the clergy. It recalls, therefore, and confirms the 
statutes made by former Popes against such abuses, 
and also extends them to such ecdesiastics as might, 
in order to evade the penalties attached, engage in 
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worldly pursuits under the name of lay persons. It 
prohibits ecclesiastics from continuing business af- 
fairs begun by lay persons unless in case of necessity, 
and then with the permission only of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council within Italy, and with 
the permission of the Diocesan Ordinary outside of 
Italy. 

Bullarium Bened. XIV (Prato, 1844:), I, 36-38; Andre- 
Wagner, Diet, de droit Canomque, 3d ed. (Paris, 1901), s. v. 
Negoce; Laurentius, Instit. Juris Eccl. (Freiburg, 1903), 
93; Sagmuller, Lehrhuch des Kirchenrechts (Freiburg, 1900), 
199; Von Scherer, Handbuch d. Kirchenrechts (1886), I, 377; 
Dolhagary, Le commerce des clercs in Rev. des sciences eccl. 
(Nov., 1898; July, 1899). 

M. O'Riordan. 

Apo stolid, the name of four different heretical 
bodies. I. Heretics of the third century, — The sect 
of the Encratites, which sprang up in the second 
century in Syria and Asia Minor, with principles 
borrowed from Tatian or Marcion, practised an 
excessive asceticism which exaggerated Christian 
morality and distorted the teaching of the Church. 
By the third century they had split into groups of 
Apostolici, Apotactici, and Hydroparastates or 
Aquarians, names taken from their customs or 
tenets. The Apostolici so styled themselves because 
they claimed to lead the life of the Apostles and to be 
derived from them. Hence they proscribed marriage 
and property-holding as evil triings, admitting into 
their body no married men or property owners. 
They lapsed into Novatianism, and finally became 
Manichaeans. Their names and leaders are not 
known. II, Heretics of the Thirteenth and Four’' 
teenth Centuries. — ^The sect of the Apostolics, or false 
Apostles, was started in 1260, at Parma, Italy, by 
an ignorant man of low extraction named Gerard 
Segarelli (also written 'Segalelli, Sagarelli, Cicarelli), 
who strove to reproduce the life of the Apostles. 
He adopted a white cloak and grey robe, let his 
beard and hair grow, and wore the sandals and cord 
of the Franciscans. He sold his house, gave away 
the price he received, and traversed the streets 
preaching penance and Apostolic poverty. He had 
followers to such an extent that in 1287 the Council 
of Wurzburg forbade them to continue their mode 
of life and prohibited the faithful from aiding them. 
Segarelli remained at Parma, was in prison for awhile, 
and then in the bishop's palace, where he was re- 
garded as an object of amusement. The sect 
increased, and Honorius IV (11 March, 1286) and 
Nicholas IV (1290) condemned it. Segarelli was 
again imprisoned in 1294, escaped, was retaken, 
abjured his errors, but rel^sed, and the secular 
authorities burned him at Parma, 18 July, 1300. 
Dulcin, a bold, mediocre, and unscrupulous man, 
assumed control of the false Apostles, issued mani- 
festos, and finally collecting his partisans withdrew 
with them to the mountains of Vercelli and Novara, 
until 1306, when Clement V organized a crusade 
against him. He was captured, his body broken 
and delivered to the flames, and his disciples crushed. 
Some of the sect appeared, however, in Spain, 1315; 
John XXII took measures against them in 1318, 
and they are mentioned by the Council of Narbonne, 
1374. Their characteristic from the start was a 
declaration of a return to the life, and especially 
the poverty, of the Apostles. Honorius IV and 
Nicholas IV chafed them with violating a decree 
of the Second (Ecumenical Council of Lyons ^ in 
founding a new mendicant order and with heretical 
teaching. Dulcin's tenets were: the imitation of 
Apostolic life; poverty was to be absolute, obedience, 
interior; and one engaged himself, though by no 
vow, to live by alms. Dulcin also taught that the 
course of humanity is marked by four periods: 
(1) that of the Old Testament; (2) that of Jesus 
Christ and the Apostles; (3) that beginning with 
Popes Sylvester and Constantine, in which the 


Church declined through ambition and love of riches; 
(4) the era of Segarelli and Dulcin, to the end of the 
world. He uttered several false prophecies and 
professed liberty of thought. Free morals have 
been imputed to this sect by the Franciscan Salim- 
bene (Chronica, 117) and Bernard Gui (Practica 
inquisitionis hereticae pravitatis, 339), but the 
papal bulls are silent on this head. 

III. The New Apostolici of the Twelfth Century, 
chiefly in the vicinity of Cologne, and at P^rigueux, 
in France, permitted no marriage, forbade the use 
of flesh meat, because it and similar products were 
the result of sexual intercourse; they explained that 
sinners (i. e. all who did not belong to their sect, 
in which alone was to be found the true Church) 
could neither receive nor administer the sacraments. 
In consequence they set aside the Catholic priest- 
hood and gave each member of the sect the power 
to consecrate at his daily mealtime and so to receive 
the Body and Blood of Christ. They rejected infant 
baptism, veneration of the saints, prayers for the 
dead, purgato^, and disdained the use of oaths, 
because all this was not found in the teaching of 
Christ and the Apostles. Their external conduct 
was blameless, but notwithstanding their reputation 
for chastity, their community life with women was 
a clear proof of their deceptive and dangerous charac- 
ter. Meanwhile the people had come to know their 
character and the public aversion and disgust con- 
stantly increased, particularly in the vicinity of 
Cologne, where two members after being given three 
days for consideration were burned alive. St. Ber- 
nard in his sermon calls on civil authority to take 
regular procedure against them. 

IV. Apostolici, a branch of the Anabaptists, which 
practised poverty, interpreted Scripture literally, 
and declared the washing of feet necessary, from 
which they were called also Pedonites. 

Vernet in Diet, theol. cath., s. v.; Limbach, Hist. Inguisit. 
(Amsterdam, 1672), 338-339, 360-363; Epiphanius, Host., 
IiXI, in P. 0., XLI, 1040 sqq.: Augustine, Hcbt., XL, in 
P. L., XLII, 32; Braun in Kirchenlex,, I, s. v. 

John J. a' Becket. 

Apostolici Ministerii, a Bull issued 23 May, 
1724, by Innocent XIII, for the revival of eccle- 
siastical discipline in Spain. The Primate and 
King Philip of Spain had reported to the Pope that 
the disciplinary laws of the Council of Trent were 
gradually falling into disuse. The Pope submitted 
the matter to the Sacred Conpegation of the Coun- 
cil, and with its advice issued the above-mentioned 
Bull. It lays down rules for the secular and for 
the regular clergy of Spain, of which the following 
are the leading points: (a) Tonsure is in no case to 
be conferred unless to meet the demands of religion, 
and in each case the cleric must be assigned to some 
church. (6) Seminarists, lest their studies be in- 
terfered with, are to attend the Cathedral on festival 
days only, (c) All candidates for holy orders must 
undergo an examination and show adequate knowl- 
edge. (d) The benefice or the title for which one 
is ordained must be sufficient for his decent support, 
and benefices of uncertain revenue are to be sup- 
pressed. (e) Those who have the cure of souls must 
regularly instruct the faithful under their care, and 
in any cases where through past laxity of discipline 
they are not fit to do it themselves, must at their 
own expense have it done by others who are capable. 
(f) Parishes which are so extensive that the parish- 
ioners cannot regularly attend Mass are to be divided, 
according to the discretion of the bishop, irrespective 
of the will of the parish priest; or at least, a second 
church must be built for their convenience within 
the parish, (g) In view of evils which have arisen, 
the number of persons who receive the habit in 
reUgious orders must never be greater than the reve- 
nues of the community are capable of supporting. 
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(h) It shall belong to the exclusive competence 
of the bishops to provide ordinary and extraordinary 
confessors for nuns, {i) Bishops are to see that the 
ritual and rubrics are carefully observed.^ They 
must also correct such abuses as have crept in vdth 
regard to the clergy, secular or regrdar, celebrating 
Mass in private oratories, in the cells of monasteries, 
or on portable altars; they must not themselves 
celebrate Mass in any private chapel except in the 
chapel of the episcopal residence. Buies are further- 
more laid down in the Bull, according to which they 
are to conduct both criminal and civil causes. 

Bullarium Magnum (ed. Luxemburg), 1740, part VII, 
XIII, 60-65; Collecdon de los Concordatos^ (Madrid, 1848), 
60-65; HERGENEoTHEti, Atchiv. f. hath. Kirchenrecht (1863- 
65), X-XIII, passim. 

M. O^Riorban. 


Apostolici Regiminis, a Bull issued 19 December, 
1513, by Leo X, in defence of the Catholic doctrine 
concerning the immortality of the soul. Its object 
was to condemn a two-fold doctrine then infecting 
many minds; That the soul of man is of its nature 
mortal, and that it is one and the same soul which 
animates all men. Others, prescinding from the 
teaching of revelation, held that doctrine to be true 
according to natural reason and philosophy. Leo X 
condemned the doctrine in itself and from every 
point of view. He refers to the definition of the 
Council of Vienne (1311) published by Clement V 
(1305-14) which taught that the soul is ''really, of 
itself, and essentially, the form of the body [Hefele- 
Knopfler, ‘‘Conciliengeschichte VI, 536-542; Den- 
zinger-Stahl, “Enchiridion Symb. et Dejoinit.”, 9th ed. 
(Freiburg, 1899) 136-137], and then declares that it 
is of its own nature immortal, and that each body 
has a soul of its own. This doctrine is clear from 
those words of the Gospel, But he cannot kill the 
soul ”, and " he who hates his soul in this world pre- 
serves it for eternal life”. Moreover, if the con- 
demned doctrine were true, the Incarnation would 
have been useless, and we should not need the Resur- 
rection; and those who are the most holy would be 
the most wretched of all. The Bull enjoins on all 
professors of philosophy in universities to expound 
for their pupils the true doctrine and refute the false 
one. To prevent such errors in future, the Bull 
makes it obligatory on all ecclesiastics, secular and 
regular, in holy orders, who devote their time to the 
study of philosophy and poet^ for five years after 
the study of grammar and dialectic, to study also 
theology or canon law. 

BuMariuin Ramanum (Turm ed.) V, 601 » Ravnaldus, Ann. 
ecd. ad an. 1515, No. 91; Dbnzinger-Stahl, Enchiridion 
Symb. et d^nit. (Freiburg, 1899) 173-174; Hergenrother, 
Leonis XI II Regesta (FreihMTg, 1^4) I, 369, No. 5838; Burck- 
HARDT, The Renaissance in Italy (London, 1890) 541-550. 

M. O'Riobdan. 


Apostolicity is the mark by which the Church of 
to-day is recognized as identical with the Church 
founded by Jesus Christ xxpon the Apostles. It is of 
great importance because it is the surest indication 
of the true Church of Christ, it is most easily ex- 
amined, and it virtually contains the other three 
marks, namely, Unity, Sanctity, and Catholicity. 
Either the word “ Christian ”, or " Apostolic ”, might 
be used to express the identity between the Church of 
to-day and the primitive Church, The term '* Apos- 
tolic ” is preferr^ because it indicates a correlation be- 
tween Christ and the Apostles, showing the relation of 
the Church both to Christ, the founder, and to the Apos- 
tles, upon whom He founded it. '^Apostle ” is one sent, 
a messenger; in the present instance, Apostle is one 
sent by the authority of Jesus Christ to continue His 
Mission upon earth, especially a member of the origi- 
nal band of teachers known as the Twelv^Apostles. 
Therefore the Church is called Apostolic, T)ecause it 
was foimded by Jesus Christ upon the Apostles. 
Apostolicity of doctrine and mission is necessary. 


Apostolicity of doctrine requires that the deposit of 
faith committed to the Apostles shall remain un- 
changed. Since the Church is infallible in its teach- 
ing (see Infallibility), it follows that if the Church 
of Christ still exists it must be teaching His doctrine. 
Hence Apostolicity of mission is a guarantee of 
Apostolicity of doctrine. St. Irenseus (Adv. Hmres, 
IV, XX vi, n. 2) says: “Wherefore we must obey the 
priests of the Church who have succession from the 
Apostles, as we have shown, who, together with 
succession in the episcopate, have received the cer- 
tain mark of truth according to the will of the 
Father; aU others, however, are to be suspected, 
who separated themselves from the principal succes- 
sion ”, etc- In explaining the concept of Apostolicity, 
then, special attention must be given to Apostolicity 
of mission, or Apostolic succession. 

Apostolicity of mission means that the Church is 
one moral body, possessing the mission entrusted 
by Jesus Christ to the Apostles, and transmitted 
through them and their lawful successors in an un- 
broken chain to the present representatives of Christ 
upon earth. This authoritative transmission of 
power in the Church constitutes Apostolic succession. 
This Apostolic succession must be both material and 
formal; the material consisting in the actual suc- 
cession in the Church, through a series of persons from 
the Apostolic age to the present; the formal adding 
the element of authority in the transmission of power. 
It consists in the legitimate transmission of the 
ministerial power conferred by Christ upon His 
Apostles. No one can give a power which he does 
not possess. Hence in tracing the mission of the 
Church back to the Apostles, no lacuna can be 
aUowed, no new mission can arise; but the mission 
conferred by Christ must pass from generation to 
generation through an uninterrupted lawful succes- 
sion. The Apostles received it from Christ and 
gave it in turn to those legitimately appointed by 

them, and these again selected others to continue 
the work of the ministry. Any break in this suc- 
cession destro^rs Apostolicity, because the break 
means the beginning of a new series which is not 
Apostolic. “How shall they preach unless they be 
sent?” (Rom., x, 15). An authoritative mission to 
teach is absolutely necessary, a man-given mission 
is not authoritative. Hence any concept of Apos- 
tolicity that excludes authoritative union with the 
Apostolic mission robs the ministry of its Divine 
chsiracter. Apostolicity, or Apostolic succession, 

then, means that the mission conferred by Jesus 
Christ upon the Apostles must pass from them to 
their legitimate successors, in an unbroken line, 
until the end of the world. This notion of Apos- 
tolicity is evolved from the words of Christ Himself, 
the practice of the Apostles, and the teaching of the 
Fathers and theologians of the Church. 

The intention of Christ is apparent from the pas- 
sages of Holy Writ, which tell of the conferring of 
the mission upon the Apostles. “As the Father 
hath sent Me, I also send you” (John, xx, 21), The 
mission of the Apostles, like the mission of Christ, 
is a Divine mission; are the Apostles, or am- 
bassadors , of the Eternal Father. “ All power is given 
to Me in heaven and on earth. Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and 
behold I am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation. of the world” (Matt., xxviii, 18). This 
Divine mission is always to continue the same, hence 
it must be transmitted with its Divine character until 
the end of time, i. e. there must be an unbroken 
lawful succession which is called Apostolicity. The 
Apostles understood their mission in this sense. 
St.^ Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans (x, 8-19), 
insists upon the necessity of a Divinely establishela 
mission. “How shall they preach unless they be 
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sent?’’ (x, 15). In his letters to his disciples Timo- 
thy and Titus, St. Paul speaks of the obligation of 
preserving Apostolic doctrine, and of ordaining other 
disciples to continue the work entrusted to the 
Apostles. ^‘Hold the form, of sound words, which 
thou hast heard from me in faith and in the love 
which is in Christ Jesus” (II Tim., i, 13). “And the 
things which thou hast heard from me by many 
witnesses, the same commend to faithful men, who 
shall be fit to teach others also’^ (II Tim., ii, 2). 

For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldst 
set in order the things that are wanting and shouldst 
ordain priests in every city, as I also appointed thee” 
(Titus, i, 5). Just as the Apostles transmitted their 
mission by lawfully appointing others to the work 
of the ministry, so their successors were to ordain 
priests to perpetuate the same mission given by 
Jesus Christ, i. e. an Apostolic mission must always 
be maintained in the Church. 

The writings of the Fathers constantly refer to the 
Apostolic character of the doctrine and mission of 
the Church. See St. Poly carp, St. Ignatius, (Epist. 
ad Smyrn., n. 8), St. Clement of Alex., St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, St. Athanasius (History of Arianism), 
Tertullian (Lib. de Praescipt, n. 32, etc.). We quote 
a few examples which are typical of the testimony 
of the Fathers. St. Irenaeus (Adv. Hseres, IV, xxvi, 
n. 2): “Wherefore we must obey the priests of the 
Church, who have succession from the Apostles,” 
etc. — quoted above. St. Clement (Ep. I, ad. Cor., 
42-44): “Christ was sent by God, and the Apostles 
by Christ. . . . They appointed the above-named 
and then gave them command that when they came 
to die other approved men should succeed to their 
ministry,” St. Cyprian (Ep. 76, Ad Magnum): 
“Novatianus is not in the Church, nor can he be 
considered a bishop, because in contempt of Apos- 
tolic tradition he was ordained by himself without 
succeeding anyone.” Hence authoritative trans- 
mission or power, i. e. Apostolicity, is essential. In 
all theological works the same explanation of Apos- 
tolicity is found, based on the Scrmtural and patristic 
testimony just cited. Billuart (III, 306) concludes 
his remarks on Apostolicity in the words of St. Je- 
rome: “We must abide in that Church, which was 
founded by the Apostles, and endures to this day.” 
Mazella (De Reli§. et EccL, 359), after speaking of 
Apostolic succession as an uninterrupted substitu- 
tion of persons in the place of the Apostles, insists 
upon the necessity of jurisdiction or authoritative 
transmission, thus excluding the hypothesis that a 
new mission could ever be originated by anyone in 
the place of the mission bestowed by Christ and 
transmitted in the manner described. Billot (De 
Eccl. Christi, I, 243-275) emphasizes the idea that 
the Church, which is Apostolic, must be presided 
over by bishops, who derive their ministry and their 
governing power from the Apostles. Apostolicity, 
then, is that Apostolic succession by which the 
Church of to-day is one with the Church of the 
Apostles in origin, doctrine, and mission. 

The history of the Catholic Church from St. Peter, 
the first Pontiff, to Pius X, the present Head of the 
Church, is an evident proof of its Apostolicity, for 
no break can be shown in the line of succession. 
Cardinal Newman (Diff. of Anglicans, 369) says: 
“Say there is no church at all if you will, and at least 
I shall understand you; but do not meddle with a 
fact attested by mankind.” Again (393): ''No other 
form of Christianity but this present Catholic Com- 
munion has a pretence to resemble, even in the faint- 
est shadow, the Christianity of antiquity, viewed as a 
living religion on the stage of the world;” and 
again, (395): “The immutability and uninterrupted 
action of the laws in question throughout the course 
of Church history is a plain note of identity betw^n 
the Catholic Church of the first ages and that which 


now goes by that name.” If any break in the 
Apostolic succession had ever occurred, it could be 
easily shown, for no fact of such importance could 
happen in the history of the world without attracting 
universal notice. Regarding questions and contests 
in the election of certain popes, there is no real diffi- 
culty. In the few cases in which controversies arose, 
the matter was always settled by a competent tribu- 
nal in the Church, the lawful Pope was proclaimed, 
and he,^ as the successor of St. Peter, received the 
Apostolic mission and jurisdiction in the Church. 
(Tanquery, III, 446). Again, the heretics of the 
early ages and the sects of later times have attempted 
to justify their teaching and practices by appealing 
to the doctrine of the Catholic Church, or to their 
early communion with the Catholic Church. Their 
appeal shows that the Catholic Church is regarded 
as Apostolic even by those who have separated from 
her communion. . 

Apostolicity is not found in any other Church. 
This is a necessary consequence of the unity of the 
Church. (See Church, Unity of the.) If there is 
but one true Church, and if the Catholic Church, as 
has just been shown, is Apostolic, the necessary infer- 
ence is that no other Church is Apostolic. (See 
above quotations from Newman, “Diff. of Angli- 
cans”, 369, 393.) All sects that reject the Episco- 
pate, by the very fact, make Apostolic succession im- 
possible, since they destroy the channel through 
which the Apostolic mission is transmitted. His- 
torically, the beginnings of all these Churches can 
be traced to a period long after the time of Christ 
and the Apostles. Regarding the Greek Church, 
it is sufficient to note that it lost Apostolic succes- 
sion by withdrawing from the jurisdiction of the 
lawful successors of St. Peter in the See of Rome. 
The same is to be said of the Anglican claims to con- 
tinuity (MacLaughlin, “Divine Han of the Church”, 
213; and, Newman, “Diff. of Angl.”, Lecture xii.) 
for the very fact of separation destroys their jurisdic- 
diction. They have based their claims on the valid- 
ity of orders in the Anglican Church (see Anglican 
Orders). Anglican orders, however, have been 
declared invalid. But even if they were valid, the 
Anglican Church would not be Apostolic, for juris- 
diction is essential to Apostolicity of mission. A 
study of the organization of the Anglican Church 
shows it to be entirely different from the Church 
established by Jesus Christ. 

Wilhelm and Scanned, Manual of Cath. Theol,, 3d ed. 
(London and N. Y., 1906), I, ii; II, v; Newman. Diff. of 
Anglicans and Apologia; MacLaughlin, TAe Divine Plan of 
the Church (London, 1901); Smaeius, Points of Controversy 
(New York, 1865), Lecture IV; Hunter, Outlmes of Dog- 
matic Theology, I, 365-370; Billot, De Eccl. Chnsti, I, 243; 
Mazzblla, De Religione et Eccl., 656; Tanquery, Theolog. 
Fund., Ill, 442; Hurter, Theologies Dogmaticce Compendium 
I, 315; WiLMERS, De Christi Eccl., 576; Pesch, Prcelectiones 
Dogmat, I, 239-242; Moore, Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
Search of a Religion (London, 1833); Milner, The End of 
Religious Controversy (London, 1818, and many later editions). 

Thomas C. O’Reilly. 

Apostolicum Pascendi Munus, a Bull issued by 
Clement XIII, 12 January, 1765, in defence of the 
Society of Jesus against the attacks made upon it. 
It relates that both privately and publicly the So- 
ciety was the object of much calumny. On the other 
hand, the Society was the subject of praise on the 
part of bishops for the useful work its members were 
doing in their dioceses. To confirm this approval, 
and to counteract the calumnies which had been 
spreading throughout different countries, the Pope 
confirms the Society as it was originally constituted, 

= ves its end, its method of work, and whatever 
ties its members have under their charge. 
Bvllarium Romanum (^continuatiq), III, 38 sqq.; Eavignan, 
ClSment XIII et Climent XIV (Faria, 1854); The Jesuits, 
Their Foundation and History (Londom 1879), II, 210-12; 
De Villecourt, Vie de Saint Liguori, II, 179, 180. 

' M. O’Riordan. 
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Apotactics (from Gr., aTroTd(ra-Q{jLaL, to renounce), 
the adherents of a heresy wliich sprang up in the 
third century and spread through the western and 
southern parts of Asia Minor. What little we know 
of this obscure sect we owe to the writings of St. 
Epiphanius. He tells us that they called themselves 
Apotactics (i. e. renunciators) because they scrupu- 
lously renounced all private property; they also 
affected the name of Apostolics, because they pre- 
tended to follow the manner of life of the Apostles. 
The saint regards them as a branch of the Tatians, 
akin to the Encratites and the Cathari. “Their 
sacraments and mysteries are different from ours; 
they pride themselves upon extreme poverty, bring 
divisions into Holy Church by their foolisn super- 
stitions, and depart from the divine mercy by refus- 
ing to admit to reconciliation those who have once 
fallen, and like those from whom they have sprung, 
condemn marriage. In place of the Holy Scriptures, 
which they reject, they base their heresy on the 
apocryphal Acts of Andrew and Thomas. They are 
altogether alien from the rule of the Church”. At 
the time when St. Epiphanius wrote, in the fourth 
century, they had become an insignificant sect, for 
in refuting them he says: “They are found in small 
groups in Phrygia, Cilicia, and Pamphylia, whereas 
the Church of God, according to Christas promise, 
has spread to the ends of the earth, and if marriage 
is an unholy thing, then they are doomed to speedy 
extinction, or else they must be bom out of wedlock. 
If they are bom out of wedlock, then they themselves 
are impure. And if they are not impure, although 
bom in wedlock, then marriage is not impure. . . . 
The Church praises renouncement, but does not 
condemn marriage; she preaches poverty, but does not 
intolerantly inveigh against those who possess prop- 
erty inherited from their parents with which they 
support themselves and assist the poor; many in the 
church abstain from certain kinds of food, but do 
not look with contempt upon those who do not so 
abstain.” St. Basil mentions these heretics in his 
Epistles. He gives them the name of ’ AvoTaicTirai 
(Apotactites) and says that they declared God’s 
creatures defiled {inquinatam). They are also briefly 
mentioned by St, Augustine and by St. John Damas- 
cene. They were condemned in the Code of Theodo- 
sius the Great as a branch of the Manichaeans. 

St. Epiphanius, Hcet.j in P. <?., XLI, 1040 sqq. 

B. Gijldner. 

^ Apotheosis (Gr. dw-ijirom, and ^e6oj, deify), deificar- 
tion, the exaltation of men to the rank of gods. 
Closely connected with the universal worship of the 
dead in the histo^ of all primitive peoples was the con- 
secration as deities of heroes or rulers, as a reward for 
bravery or other great services. “In the same man- 
ner every city worshipped the one who founded it” 
(Fustel de Coulanges, The Ancient City, III, v). 
Because of the theocratic form of their government, 
and the religious character which sovereign power 
assumed in their eyes, the peoples of the great nations 
of the Orient — Persia, Chaldea, Egypt — ^paid divine 
honours to living rulers. Hero-worship had familiar- 
ized the minds of the Greeks with the idea that a 
man by illustrioi^ deeds can become a god, and con- 
tact with the Orient made them ready to accept the 
grosser form of apotheosis by which divine honours 
were offered to the living (Boissier, La religion 
romaine, I, 112). Philip of Macedon was honoured 
^ a god at Amphipolis, and his son, Alexander the 
Great, not only claimed descent from the gods of 
but decreed that he should be worshipped in 
the cities of Greece (Beurlier, De divinis honoribus 
quos acceperunt Alexander et successores ejus, p. 17). 
After his death, and probably largely as the result of 
the teaching of Euhemerus, that all the gods were 
deified men, the custom of apotheosis became very 
prevalent among the Greeks (Dollinger, Heiden- 


thum und Judenthum, 314 sqq.). In Rome the 
way for the deification of the emperors was prepared 
by many historic causes, such as the cult of the manes 
or the souls of departed friends and ancestors, the 
worship of the legendary kings of Latium, the Di 
Indigetes, the myth that Romulus had been trans- 
ported to heaven, and the deification of Roman sol- 
diers and statesmen by some of the Greek cities. 
The formal enrolment of the emperors among the 
gods began with Caesar, to whom the Senate decreed 
divine honours before his death. Through politic 
motives Augustus, though tolerating the building of 
temples and the organization of priestly orders in 
his honour throughout the provinces and even in 
Italy, refused to permit himself to be worshipped 
in Rome itself. Though many of the early emperors 
refused to receive divine honours, and the senate, to 
whom the right of deification belonged, refused ta 
confirm others, the great majority^ of the Roman 
rulers and many members of the imperial family, 
among whom were some women, were enrolled among 
the gods. While the cultured classes regarded the 
deification of members of the imperial family and 
court favourites with boldly expressed scorn, em- 
peror-worship, which was in reality political rather 
than personal, was a powerful element of unity in 
the empire, as it afforded the pagans a common re- 
ligion in which it was a patriotic duty to participate. 
The Christians constantly refused to pay divine hon- 
ours to the emperor, and their refusal to strew in- 
cense was the signal for the death of many martyrs. 
The custom of decreeing divine honours to the em- 
perors remained in existence until the time of Gratian, 
who was the first to refuse the insignia of the Sum- 
mus Pontifex and the first whom the senate failed 
to place among the gods. 

Preller, Romische Mytkologie, 770-796; Boissier, La 
rdigion romaine, I, 109-186; Marquardt-Mommsen, Rb- 
mische-StaateverwaUung, 11, 731-740; VI, 443-455; Beurijer, 
Essai aur le culte rendu aux emvereurs romaine (Pans, 1890). 

Patrick J. Healy. 

Apparitions. See Visions. 

Apparitor, the official name given to an officer 
in ecclesiastical courts designated to serve the 
summons, to arrest a person accused, and, in eccle- 
siastico-civil procedure, to take possession, physi- 
cally or formally, of the property in dispute, in order 
to secure the execution of the judge’s sentence, in 
coxmtries where the ecclesiastical forum, in its sub- 
stantial integrity, is recognized. He thus acts as 
constable and sheriff. His guarantee of his delivery 
of the summons is evidence of the knowledge of the 
summoned of his obligation to appear, either to 
stand trial, to give testimony, or to do whatever 
else may be legally enjoined by the judge; his state- 
ment becomes the basis of a charge of contumacy 
against anyone refusing to obey summons. The new 
summary form of procedure, granted by Leo XIII 
in 1880 to the bishops of Italy, provides, in arti- 
cle XIV, for the elimination of this officer, yet nec- 
essary in some ecclesiastical courts: “Wherever for 
the summons and notifications there is not at hand 
an apparitor of the court, the defect may be sup- 
plied by designating a reliable person who shall 
certify to the fact, or by use of the system of registry 
of letters, where this prevails, and whereby is re- 
quired an acknowledgment of delivery, receipt, or 
rejection.” This is in force likewise in the form 
of procedure appointed for the Church in the United 
States. 

Deer, Greg. IX, lAb. 11, tit. XXVIII, de exec, sent; Santi, 
Rrcelect. jur. can., ed. Leitner (Ratisbon, 1898); Pieeanto- 
NBLLi, Prom fori eccl. (Rome, 1883); DROSTia-MESSMBR, 
Canomcal Procedure (New York, 1886). 

R, L. Burtsell. 

Appeal as from an abuse {Ap'pd comrm d^ahm) 
was originally a recourse to the civil forum against 
the usurpation by the ecclesiastical forum of the 
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rights of civil jurisdiction; and likewise a recourse 
to the ecclesiastical forum against the usurpation 
by the civil forum of the rights of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. Thus defined, the “appeal as from an 
abuse” was in itself legitimate, because its object 
was to safeguard equally the rights both of the State 
and of the Church. An abuse would be an act on 
either hand, without due authority, beyond the limits 
of their respective ordinary and natural jurisdictions. 
The canons (can. “ Dilectb”, in bk. VI of Decretals, 
“ De sent, excom.”, in ch. vi) did not exclude a re- 
course to the civil authority when the acts of an ec- 
clesiastical judge invaded the domain of the civil 
authority, especially as reciprocity gave the ecclesiasti- 
cal authority the right to repel with the same weapons 
any usurpation by the lay judge to the damage of the 
rights of the Church. Thus also a recourse to the su- 
preme civil ruler was not deemed amiss when an ec- 
clesiastical court undertook a cause belonging to 
the competency of a higher ecclesiastical court, and 
the ruler was asked (can. “ Placuit " in Decree of 
Gratian, Pt. II, Q* I> ch. xi) merely to forward it 
to the proper tribunal without, however, claiming 
to delegate to it any jurisdiction. Perhaps the first 
formal manifestation of this appeal in the legitimate 
sense occurred in the fourteenth century. The 
ecclesiastical judges had acquired a reputation for 
greater learning and eqmty, and by the good will 
of the State, not merely ecclesiastical, but many 
civil cases of the laity were adjudicated by them. 
In 1329 complaint was brought to King Philip de 
Valois by the advocate general, Peter de Cugni^res, 
that the civil tribunals were fast lapsing into con- 
tempt, and were being abandoned. The purport of 
the complaint was to restrict the competency of the 
ecclesiastical tribunals to their own legitimate fields. 
Bickerings between the two forums were henceforth 
frequent. Even the Catholic states, after the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, advanced far in 
the way of frequent ruptures with the Church. 
When the Protestant states in the new revolution 
had acquired control and supervision over the newly 
reformed bodies even in their spiritual relations, the 
Catholic states, particularly France, strove to limit 
the jurisdiction of the Church as far as they could 
without casting aside the profession of the Catholic 
Faith. The Pragmatic Sanction was a serious ag- 
gression by France upon the acknowledged rights 
of the Church and of the Holy See. It is in France 
that we find the most flagrant series of encroach- 
ments upon Church jurisdiction, through^ pretence 
of appeals as from an abuse, gradually tending to the 
elimination of the ecclesiastical forum. During the 
seventeenth century the French clergy presented 
frequent memorials against the encroachments made 
by their kings and parliaments through constant 
recourse to these “ appeals as from an abuse”, which 
resulted in submitting to civil tribunals questions of 
definitions of faith, the proper administration of the 
sacraments, and the like. This brought confusion 
into the regulation of spiritual matters by encourag- 
ing ecclesiastics to rebel against their lawful eccle- 
siastical superiors. The lay tribunals undertook to 
adjudicate as to whether the ministers of the sacra^ 
ments had a right to refuse them to those deemed 
unworthy, or the right to Christian burial of Catho- 
lics dying impenitent or under Church censures; 
whether interdicts or suspensions were valid; whether 
monastic professions should be annulled; whether 
the bishop's permission was necessary for preaching; 
whether a specified marriage was contrary or not to 
the Gospel; and also to decide the justice of canonical 
privations of benefices. Many other subjects inti- 
mately connected with the teaching of the Church 
were brought before lay tribunals, and unappealable 
decisions rendered in open contradiction to the 
c^ons, as can easily be surmised both from the 


absence of theological _ knowledge, and from the 
visible animus shown in decisions that undertook 
to subject the spiritual power of the Church to the 
dictates of transient politics. A Catholic govern- 
ment should respect the ecclesiastical canons. This 
evil interference was mostly owing to courtier- 
canonists who flattered the secular rulers by dwelling 
upon the right of protection over the Church will- 
ingly conceded in early days to the Christian Roman 
Emperors. It is true that the latter were occasionally 
called guardians of the canons, and that they often 
embodied these canons with the civil legislation of 
the Empire (see Constantinople, Justinian, No- 
mocanon). This did not mean, however, that the 
Emperors were the source of the binding power of 
the canons, which was recognized as inherent in 
the pope and bishops as successors to the power of 
the Apostles to bind and loose, but that the duty 
of a Catholic empire was to aid in the enforcement 
of the ecclesiastical laws by the civil authority. 
The Church was recognized as autonomous in all 
things of the divine law and in matters of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline. We find the oecumenical councils 
appealing to the emperors to put into force their 
decrees about the Faith, though no one should infer 
from this that the emperors were recognized as 
judges of the faith. So, likewise, when Justinian 
inserts ecclesiastical disciplinary decrees in the 
civil code he explains (Novella, xlii): “we have 
thus decreed, following the canons of the holy 
Fathers.” When rulers like Charlemagne seemed 
to take upon themselves undue authority, insisting 
upon certain canons, the bishops claimed their sole 
right to govern the Church. Even in mixed as- 
semblies of bishops and nobles and princes, the 
bishops insisted that the civil power should not 
encroach upon the rights of the CJiurch, e. g. in the 
Council of Narbonne (788). Zaccaria (Dissertaz. 
28) did not hesitate to recognize, however, that in 
his day (the eighteenth century), as well as in 
former ages, the Catholic rulers of Catholic States, 
in their quality of protectors of the Church, might 
receive a recourse from ecclesiastics in ecclesiastical 
matters, in order that justice might be done them 
by their ordinary ecclesiastical judges, not as deputies 
of the civil rulers, but as ordinal^ judges in their 
own forum. In her concordats with Catholic states 
the Church, in view of the changed circumstances 
of society, has granted to several that the civil cases 
of clerics, and such as concern the property and tem- 
poral rights of churches, as well as benefices and 
other ecclesiastical foundations, may be brought be- 
fore the civil courts. Nevertheless, all ecclesiastical 
causes and those which concern the Faith, the sacra- 
ments, morals, sacred functions, and the rights con- 
nected with the sacred ministry, belong to the 
ecclesiastical forum, both in regard of persons and 
of matter (cf. Concordat with Ecuador in 1881). In 
the United States, as decreed by the Council of Balti- 
more (1837), the church law is that if any ecclesiastical 
person or member of a religious body, male or female, 
should cite an ecclesiastic or a religious before a civil 
court on a question of a purely ecclesiastical nature, 
he should Imow that he falls under the censures 
decreed by canon law. The Congregation of Propa- 
ganda in its comment explained that, in mixed cases, 
where the persons may be ecclesiastical, but the 
things about which there is question may be temporal 
or of one's household, this rule cannot be enforced, 
especially in countries in which the civil govern- 
ment is not in the hands of Catholics, and where, 
unless recourse is had to the civil courts, there is not 
the means or the power of enforcing an ecclesiastical 
decision for the protection or recovery of one's own. 
A special proviso was made by Propaganda for the 
United States (17 August, 1886), that if a priest 
should bring a cleric before a civil tribunal on an 
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ecclesiastical or other question without permission 
from the bishop he could be forced to withdraw the 
case by the infliction of penalties and censures yet 
the bishop must not refuse the permission if the 
parties have ineffectually attempted a settlement 
before him. If the bishop is to be cited, the per- 
mission of the Holy See is required. By a special 
declaration of Propaganda (6 September, 1886), a 
cleric’s transfer of a claim to a layman for the 
purpose of evading the censures is checked by the 
requirement of the consent of the bishop to such 
transfer, if made for the purpose of the suit. Justice 
Redfield (in vol. XV , Am. Law Reg., p. 277, quoted 
with approval in vol. XCVIII of Penn. Rep., p. 213) 
says in reference to the United States generally: ^^The 
decision of ecclesiastical courts or officers having, by 
the rifles or laws of the bodies to which they belong, 
jurisdiction of such questions, or the right to decide 
them, will be held conclusive in all courts of the civil 
administration, and no question involved in such de- 
cisions will be revised or reviewed in the civil courts, 
except those pertaining to the jurisdiction of such 
courts or officers to determine such questions accord- 
ing to the laws or the usage of the bodies they repre- 
sent.” Justice Strong, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in his lecture on the ^‘Relations of Civil 
Law to Church Policy” (p. 41) , speaks of the Churchy 
“an interior organization within a religious society”, 
and adds (p. 42), “I think it may be safely asserted 
as a general principle that whenever questions of dis- 
cipline, of faith, of Church rule, of membership, or 
of office, have been decided by the Church, in its 
own modes of decision, civil law tribunals accept 
these decisions as final and apply them as made.” 

Zaccaria, Dissertazioni di storia eccksiasiica^ (Rome, 
1841): Affre, TraiU des appels comma d'ahus (Paris, 1844); 
Nussi, Conventiones inter B. Sedem et Cwilem Poteatat^ 
(Maina, 1870); D'Avino, Encxclopedia delV ecclesxaaixco (Turin, 
1878); ANDRi!-WAGNER, Piet, de droit canon. (3d ed., Paris, 
1901), s. V.; Desmond, Church and Law (Chica^, 1898). 

R. L. Btjrtsell. 

Appeals, — ^The purpose of this article is to give 
a comprehensive view of the^ positive legislation of 
the Church on appeals belonging to the ecclesiastical 
forum; but it does not treat of the nature of the 
ecclesiastical forum itself nor of the rights of the 
Church and its supreme head, the pope, to receive 
appeals in ecclesiastical matters. For these and 
other similar questions see Pope, Primacy, Coun- 
ems, Gallicakism, Ecclesiastical Forijm. 

I. Definition, Kinds, and Effects.— An appeal 
is “a l^al application to a higher authority for 
redress against an injury sustained through the act 
of a lower authority.” The lower authority is called 
judex a quo (judge appellee): the higher authority, 
judex ad quern (appellate judge or court). Appeals 
are judicial and extrajudicial. A judicial appeal is 
one made against such acts as are performed by the 
lower authority, acting in the official capacity of 

S at any; stage of the judicial proceedings. 

5 a judicial appeal is not only one taken from 
a final sentence, but such is also an appeal taken 
from an interlocutory sentence, viz. from a sentence 
given by the judge before pronouncing the final 
judgment An extrajudicial appeal is one made 
against acts performed by the inferior authority 
when not acting as judge, such as for instance a 
bishop’s order to build a school, the election of a 
candidate to an office, and the like. Every appeal, 
when admissible, has an effect called devolutive 
{ap'pellatio in deDolutivo), consisting in this, that 
through the law there devolves on the appellate 
judge the right to take cognizance of, and also to 
decide, the case in question. Appeals have often 
also a suspensive effect, which consists in suspend- 
ing the legal force of a judgment or an order so that 
the judge appellee is prevented from taking any 
further action in the case unless his action tends to 


favour the appellant in the exercise of his right of 
appeal. 

II. Appeals in Church History.— The right 
of appeal is founded on the law of nature, which 
requires that a subject, bound as he is to abide by 
the action of a superior liable to err, should be sup- 
plied with some means of defence in case the latter, 
through ignorance or malice, should violate the 
laws of justice. 

Accordingly, the sacred canons as early as the 
first oecumenical council allow clerics who believe 
themselves to have been wronged by their bishops 
to have recourse to higher authorities (Council of 
Nice, 325, can. 5). In the same centuty and in the 
following centuries the same right is insisted upon 
in other councils, both local and universal. In the 
East mention of it is made in the councils of Antioch 
(341, c. 6, 11), and Chalcedon (451, can. 9). In the 
West it is met with in the councils of Carthage (390, 
can. 8; 397, can. 10; and 398, can. 66), Mileve (can. 
22), Vannes (465, can. 9), Viseu (442), Orleans (538, 
can. 20). According to these canons the court of 
appeal was that of the neighbouring bishops of the 
provincial synod; and there is mention of the metro- 
politan with the other bishops in documents of the 
eighth and ninth centuries (VlII OEcumenical Coun- 
cil, 868, c. 26; Council of Frankfort, 794). But as 
the provincial councils came to be held less fre- 
quently, the right of receiving appeals from any 
bishop of a province remained with the metropolitan 
alone; a practice which was repeatedly sanctioned 
in the Decretals (c. 11, X, De off. ord., I, 31; c. 66, 
X, de appell, II, 28), and has never since been 
abandoned. Though the ri§ht of appeal was never 
denied, it had to be kept within the proper bounds 
in order that what w.as allowed as a means of just 
defence should not be used for evading or putting 
obstacles to the administration of justice. 

In this, canonical legislation followed several of 
the rules laid down in the Roman civil law (Corpus 
Juris Civilis) , e. g. those prescribing the limits of the 
time available for entering an appeal (Nov. 23, C. 1; 
c. 32, X, De elect., I, 6), or finishing the case ap- 
pealed (1, 5, De temporibus . . . appellatzonum, 
c. VII, 63). T'he same is true of laws e.xcluding cer- 
tain appeals which are rightly presumed to be made 
for no other reason than in order to retard the execu- 
tion of a sentence justly pronounced (1, un. C. Ne 
liceat in unA eAdemque causA, VII, 70; c. 65, X, 
De appell., II, 28). 

In several points, however, the sacred canons were 
less rigorous, either by leaving more to the discre- 
tion of the judge appellee in cases of laws intended 
for his benefit or interpreting more liberally laws 
imposing strictures on the appellant in the exercise 
of his right (c. 2, De appell. Clem., II, 12; 1, 24, 
c. De appell., VII, 62; 1, un D. De libellis dimisso- 
riis, XLLX, 6). Moreover, if abuses crept in, they 
were checked by the sacred canons, as appears from 
the enactments of popes and councils of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, embodied in the authentic 
collections of the “Corpus Juris Canonici”^ in the 
title “De appellationibus Thus we see, in 1181, 
the Third Lateran Council (c. 26, X, De appell, II, 
28) forbidding subjects to appeal from ecclesiastical 
discipline, and at the same time preventing bishops 
and other prelates from taking undue measures 
against their subjects when the latter were about to 
use their right of appeal. Again, in 1215, we see the 
Fourth Lateran Council (c. 13, De off. ord., I, 31) 
insisting that appeal should not interfere with bishops 
while taking legal action for correcting or reforming 
morals. 

These and other similar wise regulations were 
enforced again by the Council of Trent (Sess. 22, c. 
7, De reform; c. 3, De appell, in 6). Especially did 
this council provide that the regular administration 
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of a diocese should not suffer from appeals. Thus, 
besides forbidding (Sess. 22, c. 1, De ref.) that_ ap- 
peals should suspend the execution of orders given 
for the reformation of morals and correction of 
abuses, it mentioned explicitly several acts of pas- 
toral administration which were not to be hampered 
by appeals (c. 5, Sess. 7 , De ref.; c. 7, Sess. 21, De ref.; 
c. 18, Sess. 24, De ref.), and it ordained that appeals 
should not interfere with decrees made by a bishop 
while visiting his diocese (c. 10, Sess. 24, De ref.). 

Moreover, in order to protect the authority of 
local ordinaries, it prescribed that if cases of ap- 
peals of a criminal nature had to be turned over to 
judges outside the Roman Curia by pontifical au- 
thority, they should be delegated to the metropolitan 
or to the nearest bishop (c, 2, Sess. 13, De ref.). 
Finally, this council provides that appeals should not 
cause unnecessary delays in the course of a trial, 
where it forbade (as the Roman law had done) ap- 
peals from interlocutory sentences, admitting only 
a few necessary exceptions (c. I, Sess. 13, De ref.; 
c. 20, Sess. 24, De ref.h The decrees of the Council 
of Trent and other pontifical laws, framed for the 
purpose of reconciling freedom of appeal with the 
prompt exercise of episcopal jurisdiction in matters 
admitting of no delay, were too important to be 
allowed to go into desuetude, and were embodied 
by Benedict XI V in his constitution “Ad militantis^^ 
30 March, 1742. 

After this brief reference to the main sources of 
the laws concerning ecclesiastical appeals — ^the 

Corpus Juris Canonici^’, the “ Corpus Juris Civilis”, 
the Council of Trent, the Const. “Ad militantis ’S— 
it only remains to mention the Instruction of 11 June, 
1880, sent to the Italian hierarchy by the Sacred 
Congregation of Bishops and .Regulars, containing 
rules for a summary procedure (also in the matter 
of appeals) to be used by bishops in trying criminal 
cases. This same introduction with a few changes 
was sent a few years later by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda to the hierarchy of the United 
States of North America. In the following para- 
graphs we shall refer to these two documents by 
calling them respectively Instr. Sacra, and Instr, 
Cum magnopere. 

III. Present Legislation. — 1. Persons possess* 
ing the right of appeal. The right of appeal is 
granted to all, except such as are excluded by the 
law. The law excludes: (1) Those who have re- 
nounced their right, either expressly, or tacitly, for 
instance by not appealing within the prescribed time. 

(2) Those who have been condemned in their ab- 
sence, when such absence was due to contumacy, 

(3) Whoever has disregarded the rights granted by 
the law to his adversary, while the appeal of the 
latter was pending. (4) Those against whom three 
sentences (all in the very same case) have been 
passed. (5) Those who besides having confessed 
their crime in court have been also fully convicted 
by legal proofs. (6) The party who of Jiis own ac- 
cord chose to have his case settled by means of the 
proof called juramentum litis decisorium (decisive 
oath). (7) Excomnaunioated persons are forbidden 
to appeal from eoctrajudidal acts; though, unless they 
are vitandi (see Excommunication), their appeal 
can be admitted if in court nobody objects; and 
moreover, all, even the vitandi, are admitted when 
their contention is that their excommunication was 
invalid, and in a few more cases in which equity or 
the common good requires that they should be 
heard. 

2. Cases in which appeals are admitted - — 
peals are admitted in alt cases not excepted by the 
taw. The law admits no appeal: (1) When the 
crime is evidently notorious. (2) Against an int^* 
locutory sentence or order, except in the following 
cases: (a) when the interlocutory judgment is 


equivalent to a fimal sentence, because it is such 
that a final sentence cannot be expected, for instance 
when the judge admits a peremptory exception; 

(b) when such interlocutory decision or order takes 
place during a trial which admits no appeal from 
its final sentence, as happens in the case of one against 
whom two sentences have already been passed; 

(c) when, in general, the injury is such that it 
cannot be remedied by the final sentence or by an 
appeal from the final sentence, as is the case when 
the penalty inflicted is such that no further action 
can annul its effects. To distinguish the inter- 
locutory sentences under (a) from those under (b) 
and (c), the former will be called quasi-final sen- 
tences, and the latter purely interlocutory sentences. 

(3) From an invalid sentence (see below, 7-A). 

(4) From sentences pronounced ex informatd con- 
sdentid. (5) In cases settled by transaction 
(compromise), or decided by arbitrators to whom 
the parties had of their own accord referred the 
settlement of their disputes. (6) Whenever the 
appeal is evidently a frivolous one, being altogether 
groundless. 

3. When appeals have a suspensive effect . — In 
cases not excepted in the preceding paragraphs the 
general rule is that judicial appeals, besides having 
the devolutive effect common to all appeals, have 
also a suspensive effect. Some authors hold the 
same principle with regard to extrajudicial appeals, 
and base their assertion on c, 10, De appell., in 
sexto (II, 15) and on c. 51, 52, X, De appell. (II, 28). 
Others deny that an extrajudicial appeal, as such, 
has a suspensive effect, because it is not an appeal 
properly so called, but they hold that it has this 
effect as a provocatio ad causam (a l^al application 
for a cause or suit). Hence extrajudicial appeal has 
this suspensive effect only while the cause or suit 
is pending, that is, from the time when the appellate 
judge admits the appeal and begins to examine the 
case (Ut lite pendente nihil innovetur, Decretals of 
Gregory IX, Book II, tit. 16), But neither judicial 
nor extrajudicial appeals have a suspensive effect 
in cases expressly excepted by the law. Accord- 
ingly: — 

(1) An appeal has no suspensive effect when it is 
taken from (a) any act which inflicts a censure; (b) 
properly so called (viz., a censure having the char- 
acter of a medicinal punishment); (c) depriving a 
cleric of benefits of a spiritual character; (d) if 
the appeal is entered after the censure has already 
been incurred. Hence this prohibition does not ex- 
tend: (a) to a declaration of a censure; (b) nor to 
a censure inflicted as a vindicative punishment; (c) 
nor to a censure depriving a cleric of benefits of a 
temporal character, such as a suspension from his 
right to a salary; (d) nor, finally, to the case when the 
censure either has only been threatened, or it has 
been inflicted conditionally, and the condition under 
which it would be incurred has not yet been verified. 

(2) , An appeal has also only a devolutive effect 
when the judge appellee has acted in virtue of powers 
granted to him with the clause appellatione remold, 
provided the case is not one of those expressly men- 
tioned by the law as admitting an appeal. ^ In these 
cases the appeal may have also a suspensive effect. 

(3) . Appeals have no suspensive effect in the cases 
laid down in the Const. “Ad militantis’’ of Benedict 
XIV. With regard to this document the following 

oints are worthy of notice: (a) This constitution 
oes not contain new laws, but only confirms already 
existing enactments and restores them to their 
former vigour, if obsolete (§ 48). (b) In the cases 

which it enumerates it forbids in general that ap- 
peals should have a suspensive effect, but it does 
not do away with the devolutive effect, unless a 
case, even according to the preceding legislation, 
would admit of no appeal at all (§38). (c) Not 
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even the suspensive effect is forbidden, where, in 
matters referred to in this constitution, the preced- 
ing legislation allowed it. Thus it has been au- 
thoritatively declared that if a bishop, whether^ in 
performing his diocesan visitation or in taking 
measures for correcting morals at any other time, 
proceeds against a cleric judicially, the appeals from 
such judicial acts have a suspensive effect [Decrees 
of Clement VIII, 16 October, 1600, n. viii; Sa^ed 
Congreg. of the Council, reported by Pallottini (Col- 
lectio Decretorum S. C. C. vol. LI, Appellatio, § I, 
nn. 98 sq.) ]. Besides these universal laws, there 
may be particular enactments forbidding, with the 
sanction of the Holy See, suspensive appeals (Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, n. 286). 

4. The Appellate Judge. (1) The appellate judge 
must belong to a higher court than that of the judge 
appellee. Hence no appeal ^ possible from the 
pope or an oecumenical council. From the Roman 
Congregations appeals properly so called are not 
admitted. Again, one caimot appeal to a bishop 
from his vicar-general acting as ordinary, because 
when acting as such the vicar-general is an official 
not judicially distinct from the bishop; nor can one 
appeal to a metropolitan, either from bishops exempt 
from metropolitan jurisdiction or from bishops act- 
ing in virtue of powers conferred upon them only as 
del^ates of the Apostolic See. (2) Moreover, an 
appeal has to be taken to the judge who is imme- 
diately superior to the judge appellee, except when 
this immediate superior is unable, physically or 
morally, to receive the appeal, and also when the 
appellant wishes to appeal to the pope^s repre- 
sentative (a legate, or a nuncio, or a delegate 
apostolic having the power of a legate) or directly 
to the Holy See (that is, to the Sacred Congreg. of 
the Propaganda, from missionary countries; to the 
Sacred Congreg. of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs from South America and countries subject to 
this Congregation; and, from any other country, to 
the Congregation competent in the matter in ques- 
tion). However, the Holy See does not always 
admit appeals in cases not yet tried on first appeal 
before the metropolitan. 

According to this rule: (a) From a bishop^ and, 
during the vacancy of a see, from the vicar-capitular 
or administrator the appeal has to be made to the 
metropolitan, (b) From the sentence passed by 
a metropolitan in second instance the appeal has to 
be made either to the Holy See or to its representative 
as above. The same holds good for an appeal taken 
from the sentence pronounced by a metropolitan in 
first instance, unless, by privilege, appeal is allowed 
to the nearest metropolitan (Third Plen. Council of 
Baltimore, n. 316). In the case of a metropolitan 
subject to a patriarch possessing patriarchal rights, 
the court of appeal from the metropolitan wiU be 
the court of the patriarch, (c) From a legate or 
a papal representative having the power of a legate, 
no appeal lies except to the Holy See. ^ (d) In the 
case of a sentence passed by a judge acting in virtue 
of delegated jurisdiction, the appeal has to be made 
to the judge by whom the jurisdiction was dele- 
gated. 

5. The Appeal itself. — A. Time. For entering an 
appeal the peremptory term of ten days is allowed, 
after which term the appeal is not admitted. In 
judicial cases the ten days are counted from the time 
when the sentence was pronounced, if the party was 
there present, or from the moment when the party 
knew of it, if the sentence was passed in his absence. 
The Instr. Sacra and Cum magnopere count the ten 
days from the moment when an official written 
notification of the sentence was given to the party. 
In extrajudicial cases the ten days begin from the 
time when the appellant becomes aware of the wrong 
done to him. — B, Manner. (1) The appeal must 


be made in wTiting except wffien a judicial appeal 
is entered in court immediately after the sentence 
has been pronounced, in which case it may be made 
by word of mouth. (2) When the appeal is in 
writing, it is necessary to state who the appellant 
is, from what sentence or order he appeals, and 
against whom the appeal is directed. Moreover, it 
is customary to insert the names of the judge ap- 
pellee and of the appellate judge. When the appeal 
is made by word of mouth it is sufficient to express 
clearly the act of appealing to a higher court by 
saying, ‘'I appeal ”, or using similar words. (3) The 
reason of the complaint ought to be stated in ap- 
peals from a purely interlocutory sentence or from 
extrajudicial acts; but it is not necessary to express 
it in judicial appeals from final or quasi-final sen- 
tences; the reason is that in the former case the 
judge appellee may himself at once modify or set 
aside his former decision or order, whereas in the 
latter case he is not allowed to change his sentence. 
(4) The appeal ought to be interposed in the presence 
of the judge appellee, unless the appellant is pre- 
vented by fear or some other obstacle from having 
access to him, in which case the appeal ought to be 
interposed in presence of the appellate judge; and 
should this also be difficult, the appellant should go 
before some trustworthy persons, or before a notary 
and two witnesses, and have a document drawn up 
with a statement that the appellant has declared 
his win in their presence on account of difficulties 
that prevented him from going before either of the 
two judges. In either case the judge appellee should 
be notified of the appeal. (5) The judge appellee 
must on the appellant’s request furnish him with 
letters called Apostoli, in which he notifies the 
appellate judge that the appeal has been duly en- 
tered, and with a copy of all the acts of the case, 
to be forwarded by the appellant to the appellate 
court. The appellant should ask for these letters 
within thirty days (unless the term was shortened 
by the judge appellee) from the time he became 
aware of the sentence or grievance, and if he fails 
to do this the law presumes that he has renounced 
his right to appeal. The appellant having received 
these letters must give them to the appellate judge 
within the time established by the judge appellee. 
This term also is peremptory, so that if the appel- 
lant fails to give them he forfeits his right as before. 
According to the Instr. Sacra, art. 39, and Cum 
magn., art. 38, as soon as the appeal has been en- 
tered, the judge appellee has to forward the entire 
original acts of the case to the appellate court. In 
these instructions no mention is made of the Apostolic 
or letters containing the certificate of appeal. Hence 
the appellant is not required to ask for them, and 
consequently there can be no question of the per- 
emptory term of thirty days available for demand- 
ing them, nor of the next peremptory term for 
presenting them. On the other hand, in keeping 
with the same instructions, the appellate judge, 
having received the acts and taken cognizance of 
the appeal, has to notify the appellant that within 
twenty days (according to the Instr. Sacra, art. 40), 
or thirty days (according to the Instr. Cum magn., 
art. 39) he must appoint his counsel, to be approved 
by the same appellate judge; and this term is per- 
emptory, so that if the appellant does not make the 
said appointment in time the appellate judge will 
formally pronounce the right of appeal to be for- 
feited. — O. Judgment on the admissibility of the 
appeal. The appellate judge, on receiving the said, 
documents, must, before trying the case, examine 
whether the appeal is legitimate; hence he should 
make sure; (a; that the case is not one of those 
it) which appeal is not permitted; (b) that the ap- 
pellant is not one of those persons excluded by the 
law; (c) that he has appealed within the prescribed 
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time; (d) that there are sufl&cient grounds for the 
appeal. — D. Inhibitions. Once the appellate judge 
has ascertained that the appellant has legitimately 
appealed, and that the appeal is not one of those 
that have only a devolutive effect, he has the right 
to send to the judge appellee letters called in- 
hibitory, forbidding him to take further action in 
the case. — E. Attentates. Finally, it is the duty 
of the appellate judge to reverse what are called 
attentates (attentata), if there are any; by which 
term is meant whatever (in the^ case of an appeal 
having a suspensive effect) the judge appellee may 
have done prejudicial to the appeal during the time 
when his jurisdiction was suspended. — F. Withdrawal 
of the appeal. Prior to the time when the appellate 
court begins to try the case, the appellant is allowed 
by the law to withdraw his appeal, even if the ap- 
pellee does not consent. Once, however, the appellate 
court has begun to try the case, the appellant is no 
longer free to renounce his appeal unless the appellee 
agrees to it. — G. Judgment of the case on appeal. 
The appellant having done what is required on his 
part for introducing his appeal, the appellate judge 
allows him a fixed time for presenting whatever he 
wishes to allege in his own favour, and at the same 
time notifies the appellee of the admission of the 
appeal and of the term granted to the appellant. 
In this trial the law does not allow new actions, that 
is, claims which are different from the main point 
at issue in the first instance and which would rather 
constitute a new controversy not yet tried by the 
e appellee. In an appeal from a final or quasi- 
sentence the judge is allowed to admit new 
•evidence, whether to prove what was already alleged 
but not sufficiently proved, or to prove a new allega- 
tion, provided this has a close bearing on the main 
point at issue in the first trial and is not equivalent 
to a new action; the same right should be granted 
to the appellee in his reply. In an appeal from a 
purely interlocutory sentence new evidence is not 
allowed, and the court in forming its decision must 
confine itself to the evidence deduced from the acts 
•of the first trial. The formalities to be observed 
in the trial of the case on appeal do not differ from 
those of the first instance. The case ought to be 
tried and finished within one year from the time 
when the appeal W’'as interposed, or within two years 
where there is sufficient cause for delay. If the 
appellant through his own fault does not prosecute 
his appeal during this time he will be considered as 
having abandoned his appeal. This time fixed by 
law cannot be shortened by the appellate court 
•except for some reason of common good, nor can 
it be extended except with the consent of both 
parties. The sentence by which the second in- 
•atance is ended must contain a declaration as to 
the justice or injustice of the previous judgment, 
by which declaration that judgment is confirmed 
or reversed. 

6. Appeals to the Roman Congregations. — ^In ap- 
peals to the Roman Congregations, substantially the 
.same rules are observed. Within the peremptory term 
of ten days the appellant must interpose his appeal 
before the judge appellee, who will immediately send 
the acts of the process to the Congregation. Before 
the case is discussed in the Congregation, a judge- 
referee (ordinarily one of the cardinals) is appointed, 
whose duty is to report the case to the Coi^regation 
for decision. He fixes the day when the Congrega- 
tion will consider and decide the case. Before this 
•day comes, the judge-referee and the cardinals re- 
ceive a summary of the acts of the whole case to- 
gether with the written defences prepared by the 
lawyers or procurators of the parties. These lawyers 
ahd procurators are also allowed to explain by word 
of mouth their written information. At the ap- 
pointed day the case is proposed to the Congrega- 


tion, and decided by it, after the cardinals have heard 
the report of the judge-referee. The decision has 
the force of a judicial sentence. Against it there is 
no true appeal; but the Congregation grants another 
means of redress called heneficium novoe audientice 
(the benefit of a new hearing). Should, however, the 
Congregation add to its decision the words et amplius 
(a clause meaning that the case should not be pre- 
sented again), it is more difficult to obtain a new 
hearing, which is granted only for new and very 
strong reasons. Finally, when the time within which 
the petition for a new hearing must be presented has 
elapsed without the petition having been made, or 
when a new hearing is not granted, the Congregation, 
on request made by the parties, will forward to them 
a rescript containing an official communication of 
the sentence. Cases are sometimes tried in the Ro- 
man Curia in a simpler form (ceconomica). This is 
done for the sake of the parties, whose expenses are 
thus reduced, since in this kind of process they are 
not required to have lawyers, but whatever can be 
alleged in support of their rights is brought to the 
notice of the cardinals in a report officially drawn 
up, and to this report, in more important cases, is 
added the opinion of two consultors of the Con- 
gregation. 

7. Means of redress available where appeals are 
not admttted. — A. Querela nulliiatis (Complaint of 
nullity). Against a sentence which is invalid the 
legal remedy is not appeal, which is made only 
against an unjust sentence, but the complaint of 
nullity. This complaint of nullity differs from the 
appeal in the following points: (a) It can be pro- 
posed within thirty years, nay, indefinitely, if the 
sentence be such that its enforcement happens to 
be an occasion to sin (such as would be the sentence 
treating as valid a marriage contracted with an 
impediment which cannot be removed by the con- 
sent of the parties), (b) One is allowed to make 
this complaint to the same judge who passed the 
sentence, unless this judge has been delegated for a 
particular case, (c) It has no suspensive effect, 
unless the nullity] is evident. B. Restitutio in inr 
tegrum (Restoration to the original condition). 
AVhen one has failed to lodge an appeal within the 
time prescribed, and this has happened because it 
was impossible for him to act, the law grants what 
is called restitutio in integrum. This restitutio is, in 
general, that remedy by means of which one who 
has suffered damage, because prevented from acting, 
is reinstated by a judge in the condition in which 
he was before the damage took place. (See Com- 
mentators on the Decretals. Book I, title 41.) C, Re- 
cursus (Recourse). In all cases when appeals are 
forbidden, one can make use of the remedy called 
recursusy which, strictly speaking, is an act by which 
one petitions the Holy See to grant him redress in 
a case in which the law does not recognize the right 
of appeal. This recourse differs from an appeal 
in the following points: (a) it is an extraordinary 
remedy; (b) it can be granted only by the Holy 
See; (e) it has no suspensive effect. 
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Appeals in tlie African Ghnrcli. See Apiarius. 

Appellants. See Jansenism. 

Appetite {ad, to -tpetere, to seek), a tendency, an 
inclination, or direction- As it is used by modern 
writers, the word appetite has a psychological mean- 
ing. It denotes ^'an organic need represented in 
consciousness by certain sensations, . . . The appe- 
tites generally recognized are those of hunger, thirst, 
and sex; yet the need of air, the need of exercise, and 
the ne^ of sleep come under the definition.'’ The 
term appetence or appetency applies not only to 
organic needs, but also in a general manner to 
“conations which find satisfaction in some positive 
state or result'’; to conative tendencies of all sorts . 
(Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology , 
s. V, Appetite, Appetence.) For the schoolmen, ap- 
petitus had a far more general signification, which we 
shall briefly explain. (References are to St. Thomas s 
works.) Appetite include all forms of__ internal 
inclination (Summa TheoL,^ I-II, Q. viii, a. 1; 
Quaest. disputatse, De veritate, Q. xxii, a. 1). 
It is found in all beings, even in those that are un- 
conscious. The inclination to what is good and 
suitable, and consequently the aversion to what is 
evil— for the avoidance of evil is a good— are in- 
cluded in it. It may be directed towards an object 
that is absent or towards one that is actually present. 
Finally, in conscious bein^, it is not restricted to 
organic needs or lower tendencies, but extends to the 
highest and noblest aspirations. Two main kinds of 
appetite are recognized by the scholastics; one 
unconscious, or rmturalis; the other conscious, or 
eliciius, subdivided into sensitive and rational. Prom 
their very nature, all beings have certain tendencies, 
affinities, and forms of activity. The term mtural 
appetite includes all these. It means the inclination 
of a thing to that which is in accord with its nature, 
without any knowledge of the reason why such a 
thing is appetible. This tendency originates imme- 
diately in the nature of each being, and remotely 
in God, the author of that nature (Quaest. disp., De 
veritate, Q. xxv, art. 1). The appetiius elidtus 
follows knowledge. Knowledge is the possession by 
the mind of an object in its ideal form, whereas 
appetite is the tendency towards the thing thus 
known, but considered in its objective reality (Quaest. 
disp., De veritate, Q. xxii, a. 10). But as knowl- 
edge is of two specifically different kinds, so also 
is the appetite (Summa TheoL, I, Q. Ixxx, a. 2). 
The appetiius sensitivusj ailso called animalis, fol- 
lows sense-cognition. It is an essentially organic 
faculty; its functions are not functions of the soul 
alone, but of the body also. It tends primarily 'Ho 
a concrete object which is useful or pleasurable”, 
not to "the reason itself of its appetibility The 
appetiius rationalis, or will, is a faculty of the spiritual 
soul, following intellectua-l knowledge, tending to the 
good as such and not primarily to concrete objects. 
It tends to these in so far as they are known to 
participate in the abstract and perfect goodness con- 
ceived by the intellect (Quaest. disp., Be veritate, 
Q. XXV, a. 1). In the natural and the sensitive 
appetites there is no freedom. One is necessitated 
by the laws of nature itself, the other by the sense- 
apprehension of a concrete thing as pleasant and 
useful. The will, on the contrary, is not necessitated 
by any concrete good, because no concrete good 
fully realizes the concept of perfect goodness which 
alone can necessarily draw the will. In this is to be 
found the fundamental reason of the freedom of the 
will (cf. Quaest. disp., De veritate, Q. xxv, a. 1). 
The sensitive appetite is divided into appetiius con- 
cupiscibilis and appetiius irascibilis, according as its 
object is apprehended simply as good, useful, or 
pleasurable, or as being obtainable only with diffi- 
culty and by the overcoming of obstacles (Summa 
Theol., I, Q. Ixxxi, a. 5; Q. Ixxxii, a. 5; I-II, 


Q. xxiii, a. 1; Quaest. disp., De veritate, Q. xxv, 
a. 2). All the manifestations of the sensitive 
appetite are called passions. In the scholastic 
terminology this word has not the limited significa- 
tion in which it is commonly used to-day There 
are six passions for the concupiscible appetite: love 
and hatred, desire and aversion, joy and sadness; 
and five for the irascible appetite: hope and despair, 
courage, fear, and anger (Summa Theol., I-II, Q. 
xxiii, a. 4). 

In man are found the natural, the sensitive, and 
the rational appetites. Certain of man’s natural 
tendencies have in view his own personal interest, 
e. g. conservation of life, health, physical and mental 
welfare and perfection. Some of them regard the 
interest of other men, and some relate to God. Such 
inclinations, however, although springing immediately 
from human nature, become conscious and deliberate 
in many of their determinations (Summa Theol., 
I, Q. be, a. 3, 4, 5). The tendency of the various 
faculties to perform their appropriate functions is 
also a natural appetite, but not a distinct faculty 
(Summa Theol., I, Q. Ixxx, art. 1, ad 3; Q. Ixxviii, 
art. 1, ad 3^™). The sensitive appetite in man is 
under the control of the wiU and can be strengthened 
or checked by the will’s determination. This con- 
trol, however, is not absolute, for the sensitive 
appetite depends on organic conditions, which are 
not regulated by reason. Frequently, also, owing 
to its suddenness or intensity, the outburst of passion 
cannot be repressed (Summa Theol., I, Q. Ixxxi, 
a. 3; I~II, Q. xvii, a. 7; Quaest. disp.,De veritate, 
Q. xxv, a. 4). On the other hand, the sensitive 
appetite exerts a strong influence on the will, both 
because the passions modify organic conditions and 
thus influence all cognitive faculties, and because 
their intensity may prevent the mind from applying 
itself to the higher operations of intellect and will 
(Summa Theol, I-Il, Q. ix, a. 2; Q. x, a. 3; 
Q. Ixxvii, a. 1). The theory of appetite has various 
applications in theology. It affects the solution of 
such problems as man’s desire for God, the conse- 
quences of original sin, and the perfection of Christ’s 
humanity. It is of importance also in questions 
concerning the natural moral law, responsibility, 
virtue, and vice, the influence of passion as a de- 
terminant of human action. Among the medieval 
theologians, St. Thomas held that intelligent crea- 
tures desire naturally to behold the essence of God. 
The knowledge which they have of Him through His 
effects serves only to quicken their desire for imme- 
diate vision. Scotus, while admitting this desire as 
a natural tendency in man, claimed that it could not 
be realized without the assistance of grace. The 
discussion of the problem was continued by the 
commentators of St. Thomas, and it has been re- 
vived by modern theologians. Cf. Sestili, "De 
natural! intelligentis animae appetitu intuendi divinam 
essentiam” (Rome, 1896). 

Maher, Psychologu C4th ©d., London, 1900); Mercier, 
Psychologie (6th ed., Louvain, 1903); Gardair, Lea paaeiona 
et la volonti (Paris, 1892); cf. also Gardeil in Diet, de thiol, 
cath., 8. V. App&au 

C. A. Dubray, 

Appianus, Saint. See Aphian. 

Approbation, an act by which a bishop or other 
legitimate superior grants to an ecclesiastic the 
actual exercise of his minist^. The plenitude of 
ecclesiastical power given by (3hrist to His Apostles 
resides solely in the bishops. From the bishop, 
as the centre of the Christian community, depend 
the government and care of souls, namely, the dis- 
pensing of doctrine and of the sacraments. The 
helpers with whose aid the bishop exercises his pas- 
toral ministry are the parish priests, their vicars 
and co-workers. These possess the power by virtue 
of the episcopal delegation, transmitted by means 
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of many acts differing one from the other. The 
permanent capability and the appointment to the 
service of the Church in general are transmitted 
by means of Holy orders. The actual appointment 
to the exercise of ministry in a determined sphere 
springs from the conferring of an ecclesiastical office 
which, in accord with the spirit of the Church, is 
recognized as a permanent charge, and hence should 
not be given except after a special proof of fitness 
by him who is invested therewith. Even when a 
priest, by Holy orders and appointment to a charge, 
is made capable of the pastoral ministry and is 
assigned to it, the exercise of the transmitted power 
still depends upon the will and faithfulness of the 
mandatory; and at the same time other extensive 
variable circumstances, v. g. the actual situation 
of the Church or the spirit of the times, may deter- 
mine now an extension, now a restriction, and at 
times suspension or revocation of the delegated 
power. From this it follows that, besides orders and 
the appointment to a charge, a special act of delega- 
tion is necessary for the actual exercise of the pas- 
toral ministry. Hence the word approbation is 
appropriate to keep the co-workers of the bishop 
alert, to remind them of their dependence, to give 
the bishop greater facility to exercise his right of 
watchfulness, and to keep each one within the proper 
limits of his jurisdiction. The absolute necessity 
of approbation, especially for administering the 
Sacrament of Penance, was expressly decreed by 
the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIII, XV, De ref.), 
so that, except in the case of imminent death, the 
absolution by a priest not approved would be in- 
valid. This approbation for the Sacrament of 
Penance is the judicial declaration of the legitimate 
superior that a certain priest is fit to hear, and has 
the faculties to hear, the confession of liis subjects. 
The Council of Trent, quoted above, decrees: Al- 
though priests receive in their ordination the power 
of absolving from sins, nevertheless the Holy bynod 
ordains that no one, even though he be a regular, 
is able to hear the confessions of seculars, not even 
of priests, and that he is not to be reputed fit there- 
unto, unless he either holds a parocnial benefice or 
is, by the bishops, after an examination if they shall 
think it necessaiy, or in some other way, judged 
fit and has obtained their approbation, which shall 
be granted gratuitously — any privileges and custom 
whatsoever, though immemorial, to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” This is the basis of the actual 
discipline everywhere. Suarez (De Poen., disp. 
xxviii, sect. 3, tract, xxi) says that before the Coun- 
cil of Trent a parish priest by law could validly and 
lawfully give jurisdiction to any priest who had 
the proper qualifications of the natural and divine 
law to hear confessions, without approbation or 
jurisdiction from the bishop. The Council of Trent 
withdrew this by its requirement of the approbation 
of the bishop. A parish priest has from his "paro- 
chial benefice” the implied approbation of the bishop 
and ordinary power to hear the confessions of his 
own parishioners, even outside his parish or diocese. 

By bishop is meant also his vicar-general, or the 
vicar-capitular or administrator during the vacancy 
of a see, also any regular prelate having ordinary 
lurisdiction over a certain territory. This appro- 
bation may be given orally or in writing, and nj.ay be 
given indirectly, as when, for instance, priests 
receive power to choose in their own diocese an 
approved priest of another diocese for their confessor. 
The bishop may wrongfully but validly refuse his 
approbation, without which no priest may hear 
confessions. Approbation ceases at the time fixed, 
by revocation of the bishop, if attached to a benefice; 
by the loss of the benefice; also by censure, if inflicted 
publicly; if the censure is inflicted privately, the 
exercise of jurisdiction is unlawful but valid. The 


pope may grant this jurisdiction to those who have 
the essential requirements in any part of the world, 
and to whomsoever he thinks fit. A bishop may 
grant it likewise in his own diocese, and superiors 
of regulars to their subjects. By custom an ap- 
proved priest absolves validly in any part of the 
diocese in which he is approved. An approved 
confessor may hear the confessions of those coming 
from another diocese who come in good faith, and 
not fraudulently to escape the reservations of their 
own diocese. An approved confessor may absolve 
from the cases " reserved ” in another diocese, but 
not from those reserved in his own diocese. A con- 
fessor's jurisdiction may be restricted to various 
classes of persons, e. g. to children, or to men, without 
the right to hear women. A special approbation 
is required to hear nuns or women of religious com- 
munities, and this extends with modifications to 
all communities of recognized sisterhoods. A con- 
fessor approved for one convent is not presumed 
to be approved for all. A confessor having tem- 
porary jurisdiction for "reserved cases” may con- 
tinue to exercise it in any case begun before the lapse 
of the appointed time. The priest travelling on 
the high seas, if he be approved by his owm ordinary, 
may validly hear the confessions of any of his com- 
panions during the whole journey, even if from 
time to time the vessel put into a port or ports out- 
side the jurisdiction of said ordinary (S. C. Inq., 
4 April, 1900). 

Approbation given in a general way does not 
cease at the death of the giver. Approbation may 
be made revocable, and restricted to a place, time, 
and persons, according to the judgment of a bishop. 
By the decree quoted of the Council of Trent, regulars 
must obtain the approbation of the bishops to hear 
the confessions of seculars, even of priests. This 
special clause was inserted to put an end to contro- 
versies that had arisen from privileges granted to the 
regulars. In 1215 the Fourth Later an Council 
had decreed that all the faithful of either sex who 
had reached the use of reason should confess to their 
own (parish) priest at least once a year. If any 
should wish to confess to another priest, permission 
should be obtained from their own priest; otherwise, 
the absolution should be void. Shortly after this 
council the popes granted many privileges to the 
members of the Franciscan and Dominican Orders of 
friars lately established, and exhorted the bishops to 
allow them to preach in public squares or churches 
and to hear confessions in their dioceses. Dis- 
sensions between the friars and the secular clergy 
brought from Boniface VIII, in 1299, an edict 
requiring a request to the bishop that certain selected 
friars should receive permission to hear confessions. 
If the bishops refused, he by his plenary power 
authorized the friars to hear confessions to the same 
extent as the parish priests. Benedict XI, in 1304, 
increased this privilege, but Clement V, in 1311, 
restricted the privileges to those granted by Boni- 
face VIII. At times the dissensions and disputes 
in the various countries of Europe between the 
bishops and secular priests and the friars be- 
came very heated. An interesting account of the 
extent of these controversies in England and Ireland 
occurs in the “ Catholic University Bulletin ” (April, 
1905, 195 sqq.), which gives the details of the arraign- 
ment of the mendicant friars by the celebrated Fitz- 
Ralph, Archbishop of Armagh, in 1357, before 
Innocent VI at Avignon. The Council of Trent 
undertook to remedy these troubles by restricting 
the privileges of the regulars, mainly in those tMngs 
connected with the care of souls and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, which it sought to replace 
directly under the control of the bishops. The 
privileges of the mendicant friars had been extended 
to other orders; in particular, to the Society of Jesus. 
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During the period of Queen Elizabeth’s persecu- 
tion of Catholics an archpriest was appointed by 
Rome with episcopal authority to govern the secular 
priests who remained in England. By decree of 
Urban VIII, 6 May, 1631, regulars, especially Jesuits, 
were exempted from his jurisdiction; they derived 
through their own superiors authority _ from the 
Pope to hear confessions and to administer the 
other sacraments. Yet for elsewhere Urban VIII 
insisted upon the legislation of the Council of Trent, 
as is shown by his Bull of 12 Sept., 1628: “TVe recall, 
annul from all colleges, chapters, religious societies, 
even the Society of Jesus, all indults to hear confes- 
sions without examination by the ordinary. ” 
In England the claim was made that the archpriest 
was not the ordinary in a canonical ^ sense. 
continued even after the Holy See, in 1623, had 
appointed as vicar Apostolic a bishop who^ oo 
have the authority of an ordinary. Finally, in 1688, 
four vicars Apostolic were appointed. By decree 
of Innocent X5l (Constit. 80, 5 October, 1696) all 
regulars, even Jesuits and Benedictines, were to be 
subject to the vicar in whose district they were, 
for approbation with regard to hearing confessions, 
for the cure of souls and for all parochial offices. ' 
Some doubts arose how far vicars Apostolic should 
be entitled to the rights given to bishops by the 
Council of Trent. Benedict XIV, by his Bull '' Apos- 
toKcum Ministerium” drawn up for the Church 
in England (30 May, 1753), sought to put an end 
to these controversies by declaring that ^^the relig- 
ious in accord with the regulations of the Council 
of Trent must submit themselves to the examination 
and receive the permission of the ordinary to hear 
confessions of the laity — all missionaries both sec- 
ular and religious in ^ the administration of the 
Sacraments and parochial duty to be subject to the 
jurisdiction^ visitation, ^ and correction of their 
respective vicars Apostolic 
Not a few theologians of note still claim that 
confessors belonging to the regular orders have 
jurisdiction from the pope over the faithful gen- 
erally in the tribunal of penance, the approbation 
of the bishop having been obtained. These seem 
to hold that the approbation is mainly the declara- 
tion of the bishop that a priest is fit to hear confessions. 
However, it is well to note the definition and ea^lana- 
tion of approbation given by Benedict XIV in this 
Bull: “Approbation embraces two acts of which 
the first is of the intellect and the second of the will. 
It belongs to the intellect to determine that the 
examined priest is, because of the proper and nec- 
essary knowledge, fitted for the office of hearing 
confessions. It, however, belongs only to the will 
to give the free and full faculty to hear confessions 
and to pass judgment upon him who is submitted 
to the approver. The firat is done by the examiner 
on whose fidelity and honesty he relies who gives 
the faculty to hear confessions within the district 
assigned to him. The second immediately proceeds 
from the superior himself to whom it belongs to grant 
the faculty” (§ 8). Regulars certainly derive 
their jurisdiction over those of their own commu- 
nities and permanent households through their own 
superiors, independently of the bishop. This privi- 
lege granted by the Holy See is probably founded on 
the principle that the superiors of regulars, having 
an office or charge with the care of souls annexed, 
should have ordinary jurisdiction over their subjects. 
(See Religious Orders.) 

Benedict XIT Bullar. (Prato, 1857); also his De Syn^o 
dicscesandt /X, xvi, 7-9; D’Avmo, EncLclopedia dell’ Ecclesias- 
iico (Turin, 1878); Fletjry, Bist. Ecclea., V, Bks. 

XXXI; Santi, PrcelecL jur. can. in Decret. Greg., IX, lib. Ill, 
tit. xxxvii; Scavini, Theol. Mor. Ill, tract, x, diap. i; Crais- 
sox, Man. juT. can., II, Bk. I, Sect. 2, p. 2; Flanagan, Hist. 
Church in England (London, 1857), I, xxi; Dodd, Hist. Church 
in England (London, 1839); Laurentius, Inst. jur. eccZ. 


(Freiburg, 1903), 412-415; Taunton, The Law of the Church 
(London, 1906), 44-46. -d t -d 

R. L. Burtsell. 

Appropriation, in general, consists in the attri- 
bution to a person or thing of a character or quality 
which determines in a special _ way this person or 
thing. In theology, appropriation is used in speak- 
ing of the different Persons of the Trinity. It con- 
sists in attributing certain names, qualities, or opera- 
tions to one of the Persons, not, however, to the 
exclusion of the others, but in preference to the 
others. The qualities and names thus appropriated 
belong essentially to all the Persons; yet, according 
to our understanding of the data of revelation and 
oiu* theological concepts, we consider some of these 
characteristics or names as belonging to one Person 
rather than to another, or as determining more 
clearly this particular Person. Thus we consider the 
Father as particularly characterized by omnipotence, 
the Son by wisdom, and the Holy Ghost by love, 
though we know that the three have essentially and 
by nature an equal omnipotence, wisdom, and love 
(cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I, Q. xxxix, 
a. 7; Franzelin, De Deo Trino, Rome, 1881, 
Th. xiii, 216). Appropriation is not merely arbi- 
trary; it is based on our knowledge of the Trinity, 
which laiowledge has its sources and rules in Reve- 
lation (Scripture and tradition) and in the analo- 
gies which our reason discovers between created 
things and persons and the Persons of the Trinity 
as these persons are represented in Revelation. Of 
necessity, we understand the data of Revelation only 
under human concepts, that is, in an analogical way 
(see Analogy). It is, therefore, by their analogy 
with creatures and created relations that we con- 
ceive the different Persons of the Trinity and their 
relations. Each Person of the Trinity is presented 
to us with a proper characteristic which is the con- 
stitutive element of the personality. Remarking, as 
we do naturally, that among creatures certain attri- 
butes, qualities, or operations are the properties of 
the person possessing such a characteristic, we con- 
ceive the Tnnity after this remote suggestion, though 
in an analogical and supereminent way, and we 
appropriate to each Person of the Trinity the names, 
qualities, or operations which, in creatures, are the 
consequences or properties of this characteristic. 
Appropriation, therefore, has its source in revela- 
tion, and it has its foundation and rule in the very 
characteristic which constitutes each distinct^ per- 
sonality in the Trinity and the relations existing 
between the essential properties of the Divine Nature 
and this constitutive characteristic of each person — 
these relations in God being known by analogy with 
the relations existing between these same properties 
and tliis same characteristic in creatures (St. Thomas, 
loc. cit.; Franzelin, loc. cit.). Among the names 
used in speaking of the Persons of the Trinity, the 
name God is often appropriated to the Father, the 
name Lord to the Son, the name Spirit, in the sense 
of immaterial substance, to the Third Person. 
Among the Divine attributes, eternity is appropri- 
ated to the Father, as source and first principle of 
all things; beauty to the Son, Who, proceeding by 
way of intelligence, is the perfect image of the 
Father; fruition to the Holy Ghost, Who proceeds 
through love. Again, unity is appropriated to the 
Father, truth to the Son, and goodness to the Holy 
Ghost. Among the Divine attributes of action and 
operation, omnipotence is appropriated to the Father, 
with all the operations which it implies, especially 
creation; wisdom and its works, especially the order 
of the universe, to the Son; and to the Holy Ghost, 
charity and its works, especially sanctification (cf. 
Denzinger, Enchiridion, n. 2, 3, etc., 17, 47). 
Again, efficient causality with the production of all 
things is appropriated to the Father; exemplary 
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causality with the organization of all things, to the 
Son; final causality with the conservation and per- 
fecting of all things, to the Holy Ghost [cf. St. Thom., 

Sunima TheoL”, I, Q. xxxlx, a. 8; E. Dubois, “De 
Exemplarismo Di\ino, XII, § 4 (Rome, 1897)]. Ap- 
propriation as a theological method or theory is of 
comparatively recent origin. But from the begin- 
ning of Christianity, it was used as a spontaneous 
expression of the Catholic conception of the Trinity. 
It has its source, as already said, in Scripture and 
in tradition. In Scripture it is used notably by 
St. Paul (cf. Ephes , i, 3; iv, 4-6; Rom., xv, 9; II Cor., 
i, 3; xi, 31; cf. also, I Pet., i, 3). In tradition it is 
expressed especially in the formulas of faith, or Sym- 
bols (cf. Denzinger, “ Enchiridion n. 2-13, 17, 47); in 
liturgy, and especially in doxologies (cf. Dom Ca- 
brol, “Le livre de la pri^re antique”, xix, Poitiers, 
1900); in inscriptions and pictures (Franzelin, op. 
cit.; H. Marucchi, '' Elements d^arch^ologie ehrd- 
tienne ”, Rome, 1900). As early as the third centui^ 
with Origen, later with St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Basil, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and others, the Greek Fathers 
speak of the or divine appellations, though 

it cannot be said yet that they furnish a theory of 
appropriation (De R^gnon: Etudes de th^olo^e 
positive sur la S. Trinity, dtudes xvii, xxv, Paris, 
1898). This theory is established by the Latin 
Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, especially 
by St. Hilary, ‘^De Trinitate”, II, n. 1; P. L., t. X, 
col. 50; St. Augustine, ^'De Trinitate”, VI, x, P. L., 
t. XLII, col. 931; St. Leo the Great, ^^Sermo de 
Pentecoste ”, LXXVI, iii, P. L., t. LIV, col. 405. In 
the Middle Ages, the theory was accepted, com- 
pleted, and systematically taught by the Schoolmen 
(cf. St. Bona venture: In I Sent, dist., xxxiv, q. iii; 
Opera, Quaracchi, 1883, t. 1^, 592; St. Thom., Sum. 
TheoL, 1®* pars., Q. xxxix, a. 8). Abelard, who 
considered the appropriated qualities as belonging 
exclusively to the Person made the subject of ap- 
propriation, was condemned in the Council of Sens 
(1141) and by Innocent II. 

Denzinger, Enchiridion, n. 310-323; St. Hilary, De 
Trinitate, II, n. 1; P. L., t. X, col. 50; St. Augustine, De 
Trinitate, VI, x; P. L., t. XLII, col. 931; Richard of St. 
Victor, De iribua appropriatis personis, in P. L., CXCVI, 
col. 7, 991; St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I, Q. xxxix, a., 8: St. 
Bonaventure, In I Sent., dist. XXXIV, Q. iii. Opera, Quar- 
acchi, 1883, t. lb- Petavius, De Trimtate, Lib. VIII, hi, n. 1 
(Venice, 1757); Franzelin, De Deo Trino (Rome, 1881), th. 
xm; Paquet,, Disputationes theological, aeu commeniaria in Sum. 
^eol. D. Thomas: De Deo uno et trino (Quebec, 1895), disp. 
X., 1, a. 2; De Regnon, Etudea de theologte poaiiive aur la S. 
Trinite, (Paris, 1898); Pohle, in Kirchenlex., s. v, “ Trinitiit*’; 
Chollet, in Vacant, Diet. thSol. cathol., s. v. Appropriation 
aux Peraonnea, etc. 

George M. Saxjvage. 

Apse (Lat., apsis or ahsis, Ionic Gr., an arch), 
the semicircular or polygonal termination to the 
choir or aisles of a church. A similar ternnnation is 
sometimes given to transepts and nave. The term in 
ecclesiastical architecture generally denotes that part 
of the church where the clergy are seated or the 
altar placed. It was so called from being usually 
domed or vaulted, and was so used by the Greeks 
and Romans. The term is sometimes applied to a 
canopy over an altar; a dome; the arched roof of a 
room; the bishop seat in old churches; a reliquary; 
a recess, semicircular in plan, covered over with a 
vault in the shape of a semi-dome or any other de- 
scription of roof. The apse is always solid below, 
though generally broken by windows above. The 
chevet is an apse, always enclosed by an open screen 
of columns on the ground floor, and opening into an 
aisle, which again opens into three or more apsidal 
chapels. Sometimes the apse is a simple semicircle; 
out of this, in some large churches, a smaller semi- 
circle springs, as Becket’s crown at Canterbury, and 
as in the churches at Sens, Langres, and many others 
in Europe. Sometimes the choir finishes with three 
apses — one to the central aisle and one to each side 
I.— 42 


aisle, as at Autun. Sometimes the plan is a semi- 
circle, each bay of which has a projecting semicircular 
apse, forming a sort of cluster of apses, as at Beauvais, 
Troyes, Tours, etc. The choir of late date at Mans 
is encircled by no less than thirteen apses, the centre 
one being twice the depth of the others, and forming 
the Lady Chapel. Large circular and polygonal 
apses generally have radiating chapels within, as at 
Westminster Abbey. The term apse was first used 
in reference to a Roman basilica, of which it was a 
characteristic feature. There was an apse in the 
temple of Mars Ultor. It is now completely decayed, 
but in the time of Sabacco and Palladio there 
seem to have been suflicient remains to justify an 
attempt at restoration. It is nearly square in plan 
(112 feet by 120). The cella here is a much more 
important part than is usual in Greek temples, and 
terminates in an apse, which afterwards became 
characteristic of all places of worship. In Trajan’s 
basilica at one end was a great semicircular apse, 
the back part of which was raised, being approached 
by a semicircular range of steps. In the centre of 
this platform was the raised seat of the qusestor or 
other magistrate who presided. On each side, upon 
the steps, wefe places for the assessors or others 
engaged in the business being transacted. In front 
of the apse was placed an altar, where sacrifice was 
erformed before commencing any important public 
usiness. 

In the basilica, when used as a place of Christian 
worship, dating from the fourth century, the whole 
congregation of the faithful could meet and partici- 
pate in the ceremonies and devotions. The bishop 
took the place occupied of old by the prjetor or 
qusestor; the presbyters, the places of the assessors^ 
Very little change was needed to erect a Christian 
altar on the spot in front of the apse, where the 
heathen had poured out their libations at the com- 
mencement and conclusion of all important business. 
The basilica of the heathen became the eedesia, or 
place of assembly, of the early Christian community. 
In the church of Ibrihm, in Nubia, there is the pecu- 
liarity of an internal apse, which became general in 
Eastern, but less frequent in Western, churches, 
though sufiiciently so to make its introduction at 
this early period worthy of notice. Another example 
to make this early form intelligible is that of the 
church of St. Reparatus, near Orl^ansville in Algeria, 
the ancient Castellum Tingitanum. According to an 
inscription still existing, it was erected in 252; but 
the second apse seems to have been added about the 
year 403, to contain the grave of the saint. As it 
now stands, it is a double-apsed basilica, 80 feet long 
by 52 broad, divided into five aisles and exhibiting 
on a miniature scale all the peculiarities of plan which 
we once fancied were not adopted until some centuries 
later. In this instance both apses are internal, so 
that the side aisles are longer than the central one, 
apparently no portion of them having been cut off 
for calcidica or vestries, as was very often done in 
that age. At Parenzo in Istria there is a basilica 
built in the year 542, with three aisles and an apse 
at the end of each. The church at Tor cello, near 
Venice, presents one of the most extensive and best 
preserved examples of the fittings of the apse, and 
gives a better idea of the mode in which tne apses 
of churches were originally arranged than anything 
to be found in any other church, either of the same 
age or earlier. The apse in the chapel of St. Quinide, 
probably of the ninth or tenth century, is the most 
singular as well as the most ancient part of the 
church, and is formed in a manner of which no other 
example seems to be known. Externally, it is two 
sides of a square; internally, a semicircle; at each 
angle of the exterior and on each face is a pilaster, 
fairly imitated from the Corinthian order, and sup- 
porting an entablature that might very well mislead 
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a Northern antiquary to mistake it for a pagan 
temple. The plan of the church at Planes deserves 
to be quoted^ if not for its merit, at least for its 
singularity; it is a triangle with an apse attached to 
each side, and supporting a circular part terminating 
in a plain roof. As a constructive puzzle it is 
curious, but it is doubtful how far any utility -was 
subserved by such a freak. The church of St. Croix 
at Mont Majour near Arles is a triapsidal church, sup- 
posed to be the only one of its kind. Built as a 
sepulchral chapel, it is a singularly gloomy but appro- 
priate erection. In the Byzantine style the apse 
was retained, as in St. Sophia at Constantinople, in 
the old Byzantine churches at Ravenna, and in several 
churches on the Rhine. 

The apse is almost universally adopted in Germany, 
and is very common in France and Italy. In differ- 
ent parts of England there are many churches with 
semicircular apses at the east end, chiefly in the 
Norman style, and some in which this form has 
evidently been altered at a subsequent period. In 
several cases the crypts beneath have retained the 
form when the superstructure has been altered. 
The apse is virtually a continental feature and con- 
trasts with the square termination of English Gothic 
work. The traditional semicircular apse, greatly 
enlarged and, in the perfected style, changed to a 
polygonal plan, is the most characteristic eastern 
termination of the larger French churches.^ ^ The low 
Romanesque apse, covered with the primitive semi- 
dome and encbsed with its simple wall, presented 
no constructive difficulties and produced no imposing 
effect. But the soaring French chevet, with its many- 
celled vault, its arcaded stories, its circling aisles, and 
its radial chapels, taxed inventive powers to the 
utmost and entranced the eye of the beholder. The 
apse of St. Germain-des-Pr4s (second quarter of the 
twelfth century) may reasonably be regarded as the 
first great Gothic apse ever constructed. Norwich 
cathedral is perhaps the finest example of the round 
apse in England. The cathedral of Durham, of 
which the nave and choir were finished much as they 
are now seen about the beginning of the twelfth 
century, had originally an apse; but on account of 
a defect in the masonry this was taken down and 
the present magnificent chapel of the Nine Altars 
substituted in the thirteenth century. The apsidal 
form is occasionally met with in England, as at 
Lichfield and Westminster. There is an apse in 
each arm of the transept in the churches at Mel- 
bourne, Gloucester, Ramsay, Chichester, Chester, Nor- 
wich, Lindisfarne, Christ Church in Hants, Tewkes- 
buiy, Castle Acre, Evesham. If the transept was 
long, there would sometimes be two apses on each 
arm, as at Cluny, Canterbury, St. Au^stine’s, and 
St. Albans. 

Fergtjsson, a jffistOTy of Architecture in all Countries (Lon- 
don, 1893); Gwilt, Encyclopedia of Architecture (London, 
1881); Fletcher, A History of Architecture (London, New 
York, 1896); Wealb, Diet, of Terms in Rudimentary Series 
(London, 1859-93); Moore, Development and Character of 
Gothic Architecture (London, New York, 1899); Longfellow 
(ed.), A Cyclopedia of Works of Architecture in Italy, Greece^ 
and the Levant (New York, 1895). 

Thomas H. Poole. 

Apse Chapel, a chapel radiating tangentially from 
one of the bays or divisions of the apse, and reached 
generally by a semicircular passageway, or ambula- 
tory, exteriorly to the walls or piers of the apse. 
In plan, the normal type of the tangential chapel is 
semicircular; some, however, are pentagonal, and 
some composed of a small circle, serving as choir, and 
part of a large circle, as nave; some are oblong with 
eastern apses. In England, sometimes an ambula- 
tory connects the north and south aisles of the choir, 
and from the ambulatory projects an eastern chapel 
or chapels. The eastern chevet of Westminster 
Abbey, surrounded by five apsidal chapels, is the 


only complete example of this feature in England. 
The common source of the ambulatory and radiating 
chapels seems to have been the church of St. Martin 
of Tours, where originally there was a choir of two 
bays, and an apse of five bays, surrounded by a 
single ambulatory and five radiating chapels. 
Altars, which had before cumbered the nave, could 
now be placed in the new radiating chapels of the 
ambulatory, which afforded the necessary access to 
them. Each apsidal chapel could be treated as a 
sanctuary, to be entered only by the officiating 
priest and his attendants, and the ambulatory served 
as the necessary nave for the worshippers. The 
usual number of these radiating chapels is three. 
Apse chapels are often found in the cathedrals of 
the Benedictine foundations, and occasionally in 
those of the Cluniac reform. St. Martin of Tours, 
St. Savin, and Cluny have five-choir chapels; Amiens, 
Beauvais Cologne, and Le Mans have seven apsidal 
chapels. No ambulatory with tangential chapels is 
older than about a. d. 900. The peri-apsidal plan 
of Westminster Abbey, commenced in 1(350 by Ed- 
ward the Confessor, anticipated Cluny by thirty- 
nine years, a plan which was reproduced at Gloucester 
in 1089 and at Norwich in 1096. Radiating chapels 
are almost entirely a continental plan and most 
frequently found in French and Gothic structures. 
In England the apse chapel is very rare, owing to 
the generally square termination of the nave. Traces 
of an early apsidal treatment are found in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. In continental churches the central 
apse chapel was often the Lady-chapel. In England 
the Lady-chapel was generally placed at the side. 

Moore, Gothic architecture (London, 1890); Bloxam, 
Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture (11th od., Lon- 
don, 1882); Bond, Gothic Architecture %n England, (London, 
1906). 

Thomas H. Poole. 

Apsidiole (also written Absidiale), a small or 
secondary apse, one of the apses on either side of 
the main apse in a triapsidal church, or one of the 
apse-chapels when they project on the exterior of the 
cnurch, particularly if the projection resembles an 
apse in shape. Bond (Gothic Architecture in Eng- 
land, 163) says that the Norman plan of eastern limb 
which the Norman builders brought over to England 
at the Conquest, contained a central apse flanked 
by apsidioles. 

Thomas H. Poole. 

Apt, Council of, held 14 May, 1365, in the 
cathedral of that city by the archbishops and bishops 
of the provinces of Arles, Embrun, and Aix, in the 
south of France. Twenty-eight decrees were pub- 
lished and eleven days of indulgence were granted 
to those who would visit with pious sentiments the 
church of the Blessed Virgin in the Diocese of Apt, 
on the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, and 
venerate there certain relics of the same. 

Mansi, Coll. Cone., XXVI, 445; MartJone, Thes. nov. anecd. 
(1717), IV, 331-342; Boze, tiist. de Viglise d’Apt (Apt. 1820). 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Aquarians (Gr., 'T5/)07rap(£<rrarat; Lat., Aquarii), a 
name given to several sects in the early Church. 
The Ebionites, as St. Epiphanius tells us, had an 
idolatrous veneration for water (aqua), which they 
regarded as the source of life. The Manichsean sects 
rejected the use of wine as something evil. The 
name, however, seems to have been given chiefly 
to the followers of Tatian, of whom Theodoret speali 
as follows: “Tatian, after the death of his master, 
Justin the Martyr, set himself up as the author of a 
heresy. Among the things he rejected were mar- 
riage, and the use of animal food and wine. Tatian 
is the father of the Aquarians, and of the Encratites. 
They are called Hydroparastatse, because they offer 
water instead of wine [in the Eucharist]; and En- 
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cratites because they neither drink wine nor eat 
animal food. From these they abstain because they 
abhor them as something evil. . . They are 
mentioned by St. Irenaeus and by Clement of Alex- 
andria. St. Augustine in his ''Catalogue of Here- 
sies” says: "The Aquarians are so called because in 
the cup of the Sacrament they offer water, not that 
which the whole Church offers”. St. John Chrys- 
ostom, arguing against the Aquarians, declares that 
Our Lord drank wine after His Resurrection in order 
to prove that at the institution of the Eucharist also 
He had used wine. At the time of St. Cyprian the 
practice existed in some parts of Africa of using water 
instead of wine in the celebration of the Eucharist. 
He strongly condemned it in one of his letters, as- 
cribing it, however, to ignorance and simplicity 
rather than to an heretical ^irit. 

Epiphanitjs, Adv. Hot. in P. G., XLI, 432; Theodoret, 
Hcbt. Fab., ibid., LXXXIII, 359; Iren^us, Contra Host., 
itnd., VII, 1123; Clement of Alexandria, Strom., ^dnd., 
VIII, 813; Chrysostom, In Matt., horn., Ixxxii, ibid., LVIII, 
740; Cyprian, Epist., Ixiii, in P. L., IV, 384 sqq.; Augustine, 
Host., ibid., XLII, 42. 

B. Gttldner. 

Aquaviva. See Acquaviva. 

Aquila, The Archdiocese or. — ^An Italian archdi- 
ocese in the Abruzzi, directly dependent on the Holy 
See. The See of Forconium preceded it, in 680. 
The Diocese of Aquila was erected by Alexander IV, 
20 February, 1257. Pius VII joined to it the sup- 
pressed See of Citt^ducale in 1818, and Pius IX 
raised it to an archiepiscopal see, 23 January, 1876. 
It has 107,800 Catholics; 135 parishes; 217 secular 
priests; 29 regulars; 130 seminarists; 264 churches 
or chapels. Aquila is on a high mountain, with 
broad, straight^ streets, and fine churches. The 
cathedral is dedicated to Sts. Maximus and George, 
martyrs. The body of St. Bernardine of Sienna, who 
died in Aquila, is preserved in a church erected there 
in his honour. St. Celestine V was also buried there 
in 1296 in the monastery of Collemaggio, where he 
was made Pontiff. Aquila has suffered from three 
earthquakes, and in that of 2 February, 1703, over 
two thousand persons perished, ei^t hundred of 
whom were in the church of St. Dominic, where 
Communion was being given. The priest was foimd 
in the ruins, still holding in his hand the ciborium, 
containing two hundred particles, perfectly whole. 

Battandiee, Ann. pent, cath., 1906. 

John J. a^ Becket. 

Aquila and Priscilla (or Prtsca), Jewish tent- 
makers, who left Rome (Aquila was a native of Pon- 
tus) in the Jewish persecution under Claudius, 49 or 
50, and settled in Corinth, where they entertained St. 
Paul, as being of their trade, on his first visit to the 
town (Acts, xviii, 1 sqq.). The time of their conver- 
sion to the Faith is not known. They accompanied 
St. Paul to Ephesus (Acts, xviii, 18, 19), instructed 
the Alexandrian Apollo, entertained the Apostle 
Paul at Ephesus for three years, during his third 
missionary journey, kept a Christian church in their 
house (I Cor., xvi_, 19), left Ephesus for Rome, prob- 
ably after the riot stirred up by the silversmith 
Demetrius (Acts, xix, 24-40), kept in Rome also a 
church in their house (Rom., xvi, 3-5), but soon left 
that city, probably on account of thejpersecution of 
Nero, and settled again at Ephesus (II Tim., iv, 19). 
The Roman Martyrology commemorates them on 
8 July. It is not known why Scripture several times 
names Priscilla before Aquila; the different opinions 
are given by Comely, (Rom., 772). A number of 
modern difficulties based on the frequent change of 
residence of Aquila and Priscilla are treated by 
Comely, (Rom., xvi, 3-5). 

Hagen, Lexicon Biblicum (Paris, 1905); Lb Camus 
m ViG., Diet, de la Bible (Paris, 1896); Bioss and Kaulen 
m Kirchenlex. (Freiburg, 1882). 

A. J. Maas. 


^ Aquileia, a former city of the Roman Empire, 
situated at the head of the Adriatic, on what is now 
the Austrian sea-coast, in the county of Gorz, at the 
confluence of the Anse and the Torre. It was for 
many centuries the seat of a famous Western patri- 
archate, and as such plays an important part in 
ecclesiastical history, particularly in that of the 
Holy See and Northern Italy. The site is now 
known as Aglar, a village of 1,500 inhabitants. The 
city arose (180 b. g.) on the narrow strip between 
the mountains and the lagoons, during the Illyrian 
wars, as a means of checking the advance of that 
warlike people. Its commerce grew rapidly, and 
when Marcus Aurelius made it (168) the principal 
fortress of the empire against the barbarians of the 
North and East, it rose to the acme of its greatness 
and soon had a population of 100,000. It was 
pillaged in 238 by the Emperor Maximinus, and was 
so utterly destroyed in 452 by Attila, that it was 
afterwards hard to recognize its original site. The 
Roman inhabitants, together with those of smaller 
towns in the neighbourhood, fled to the lagoons, and 
so laid the foundations of the city of Venice. Aquileia 
arose again, but much diminished, and was once 
more destroyed (590) by the Lombards; after which 
it came under the Dukes of Friuli, was again a city 
of the Empire under Charlemagne, and in the eleventh 
century became a feudal possession of its patriarch, 
whose temporal authority, however, was constantly 
disputed and assailed by the territorial nobility. 

Ecclesiastical History. — Ancient tradition as- 
serts that the see was founded by St. Mark, sent 
thither by St. Peter, previous to his mission to Alex- 
andria. St, Hermagoras is said to have been its first 
bishop and to have died a martyr^s death (c. 70). 
At the end of the third century (285) another martyr, 
St. Belarus (or Hilarius) was Bishop of Aquileia, 
In the course of the fourth century the city was the 
chief ecclesiastical centre for the region about the 
head of the Adriatic, afterwards known as Venetia 
and Istria. In 38 L St. Valerian appears as metro- 
politan of the churches in this territory: his synod of 
that year, held against the Arians, was attended by 
32 (or 24) bishops. In time a part of Western Illyria, 
and, to the north, Noricum and Rhaetia, came under 
the jurisdiction of Aquileia. Roman cities like 
Verona, Trent, Pola, Belluno, Feltre, Vicenza, Tre- 
viso, Padua, were among its suffragans in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. As metropolitans of such an 
extensive territory, and representatives of Roman 
civilization among the Ostrogoths and Lombards, 
the bishops of Aquileia sought and obtained from 
their barbarian masters the honorific title of patri- 
arch, personal, however, as yet to each titular of 
the see. This title aided to promote and at the same 
time to justify the strong tendency towards inde- 
pendence that was quite early manifest in its rela- 
tions with Rome, a trait which it shared with its less 
fortunate rival, Ravenna, that never obtained the 
atriarchal dignity. It was only after a long con- 
ict that the popes recognized the title thus as- 
sumed by the metropolitans of Aquileia. Owing 
to the acquiescence of Pope Vigilius in the con- 
demnation of the “Three Chapters”, in the Fifth 
General Council at Constantinople (553) the bishops 
of Northern Italy (Ljguria and uEmilia) and among 
them those of Venetia and Istria, broke off com-' 
munion with Rome, under the leadership of Mace- 
donius of Aquileia (535“556). In the next decade 
the Lombards overran all Northern Italy, and the 
patriarch of Aquileia was obliged to fly, with the 
treasures of his church, to the little island of Grade, 
near Trieste, a last remnant of the imperial possessions 
in Northern Italy. This political change did not 
affect the relations of the patriarchate with the 
Apostolic See; its bishops, whether in Lombard or 
imperial territory, stubbornly refused all invitations 
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to a reconciliation. Various efforts of the popes at 
Rome and the exarchs at Ravenna, both peaceful and 
otherwise, met with persistent refusal to renew the 
bonds of unity until the election of Candidian (606 
or 607) as Metropolitan of Aquileia (in Grado). 
Weary of fifty years’ schism, those of his suffragans 
whose sees lay within the limits of the empire joined 
bim in submission to the Apostolic See; his suffragans 
among the Lombards persisted in their schism. They 
went further, and established in Aquileia itself a 
patriarchate of their own, so that henceforth there 
were two little patriarchates in Northern Italy, 
Aquileia in Grado and Old-Aquileia. _ Gradually the 
schism lost its vigour, and by 700 it was entirely 
spent; in the synod held that year at Old- Aquileia 
it was formally closed. It was probably during the 
seventh century that the popes recognized in the 
metropolitans of Grado the title of Patriarch of 
Aquileia, in otder to offset its assumption by the 
metropolitans of Old-Aquileia. In succeeding cen- 
turies it continued in use by both, but had no longer 
any practical significance. The Patriarchs of Old- 
Aquileia lived henceforth, first at Cormons, and from 
the eighth to the thirteenth century at Friuli {Forum 
Julii). In the latter part of the eighth century the 
creation of a new metropolitan see at Salzburg added 
to the humiliation of Old-Aquileia, which claimed 
as its own the territory of Carinthia, but was obliged 
to acquiesce in the arbitration of Charlemagne, by 
which Ursus of Aquileia (d. 811) was obliged to 
relinquish to Amo of Salzburg the Carinthian terri- 
tory north of the Drave. German feudal influence 
was henceforth more and more tangible in the eccle- 
siastical affairs of Old-Aquileia. In 1011 one of its 
patriarchs, John IV, surrounded by thirty bishops, 
consecrated the new Cathedral of Bamberg. Its 
influential patriarch, Poppo, or Wolfgang (1019-42) 
consecrated his own cathedral at Aquileia, 13 July, 
1031, in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary. In 
1047, the Patriarch Eberhard, a German, assisted at 
the Roman synod of that year, in which it was de- 
clared that Aquileia was inferior in honour only to 
Rome, Ravenna, and Milan. Nevertheless, Aquileia 
lost gradually to other metropolitans several of its 
suffragans, and when the Patriarchate of Grado was 
at last transferred (1451) from that insignificant 
place to proud and powerful Venice, the prestige of 
Old-Aquileia could not but suffer notably. In the 
meantime, during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the Patriarchs of Aquileia had greatly 
favoured as a residence Udine, an imperial donation, 
in Venetian territory. In 1348 Aquileia was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, and its patriarchs were 
henceforth, to all intents and purposes, Metropolitans 
of Udine. Since the transfer of the patriarchal 
residence to Udine the Venetians had never lived in 
peace with the patriarchate, of whose imperial favour 
and tendencies they were jealous. When the pa- 
triarch Louis of Teck (1412-39) compromised him- 
self in the war between Hungary and Venice, the 
latter seized on all the lands donated to the patri- 
archate by the German Empire. The loss of his 
ancient temporal estate was acquiesced in a little 
later (1445) by the succeeding patriarch, in return for 
an annual salary of 5,000 ducats allowed him from 
the Venetian treasury. Henceforth only Venetians 
were allowed to hold the Patriarchate of Aquileia. 
Under the famous Domenigo Grimani (Cardinal since 
1497) Austrian Friuli was added to the territory of 
the patriarchate whose jurisdiction thus extended 
over some Austrian dioceses. 

Extinction of the Patriarchate. — The 109th 
and last Patriarch of Aquileia was Daniel Dolfin 
(Delfino), coadjutor since 1714 of his predecessor, 
Dioni^b Dolfin, his successor since 1734, and Cardi- 
nal siiice l'/47. The Venetian claim to the nomina- 
tion of the Patriarch of Aquileia had been met by a 


counter-claim on the part of Austria since the end of 
the fifteenth century when, as mentioned above, 
Austrian dioceses came to be included within the 
jurisdiction of the patriarchate. Finally, Bene- 
dict XIV was chosen as arbiter. He awarded (1748- 
49) to the Patriarchate of Udine the Venetian terri- 
tory in Friuli, and for the Austrian possessions he 
created a vicariate Apostolic with residence at Gorz 
independent of the Patriarch of Aquileia, and imme- 
diately dependent on the Holy See, in whose name 
aU jurisdiction was exercised. This decision was not 
satisfactory to Venice, and in 1751 the Pope divided 
the patriarchate into two archdioceses; one at Udine, 
with Venetian Friuli for its territory, the other at 
Gorz, with jurisdiction over Austrian Friuli. Of the 
ancient patriarchate, once so proud and influential, 
there remained but the parish church of Aquileia. 
It was made immediately subject to the Apostolic 
See and to its rector was granted the right of using 
the episcopal insignia seven times in the year. 

NEHERin. 1, 1184-89; Db Rubeis, Monum. Bed. 

AquiL (Strasburg, 1740); Ughelli, Italia Sacra, I sqq.; X, 207; 
Cappelletti, Chtese d’ltaha, VIII, 1 sqq.; Menzano, Annah 
del (1858-68); Paschini, Oriqini della Chiesa di 

Aquileia (1904); Glaschroder, in Buchberger's Kirchl. 
Handl. (Munich, 1904), I, 300-301; Hepele, Conciliengesch. 11, 
914-923. For the episcopal succession, see Gams, Senes epis- 
covorum (Ratisbon, 1873-86), and Eubel, Hierarchia Cath. 
Medvi j^vi (Munster, 1898). 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Aquileia, Councils of. — A council held in 381, 
presided over by St. Valerian of Aquileia, and at- 
tended by thirty-two bishops, among them St. Phi- 
lastrius of Brescia and St. Justus of Lyons, deposed 
from their offices certain stubborn partisans of Arius. 
This council also requested the Emperors Theodosius 
and Gratian to convene at Alexandria a council of 
all Catholic bishops in order to put an end to the 
Meletian Schism at Antioch, since 362 the source of 
the greatest scandal in the Christian Orient. The 
council of 553 inaugurated the schism that for nearly 
a century separated many churches of Northern 
Italy from the Holy See; in it the Bishops of Venetia, 
Istria, and Liguria refused to accept tne decrees of 
the Fifth General Council (553) on the plea that by 
the condemnation of the Three Chapters it had 
undone the work of the Council of Chalcodon (451). 
The Council of 1184 was held against incendiaries 
and those guilty of sacrilege. In 1409 a council was 
held by Gregory XII against the pretensions of the 
rival popes, Benedict XIII (Peter de Luna) and 
Alexander V (Peter of Candia). He declared them 
schismatical, but promised to renounce the papacy 
if they would do the same. In 1596 Francesco 
Barbaro, Patriarch of Aquileia, held a council at 
which he renewed in nineteen decrees the legislation 
of the Council of Trent. 

Mansx. Coll Cone.. Ill, 599; IX. 659; XII, 115-118; and 
passim; Chevalier, Topo-hihliogr. (Paris, 1894-99), 189. 

Aquinas, Thomas, St. See Thomas Aquinas, St. 

Aquino, Sora, and Pontecorvo, The Diocese of. 
— An Italian diocese immediately subject to the 
Holy See. It comprises 29 towns in the province 
of Caserta and 7 in that of Aquila. Aquino became 
a bishopric in 465; Sora, in 275, with a regular list 
of bishops from 1221; Pontecorvo, on 28 June, 1725, 
and was immediately united to the diocese of Aquino. 
Sora was added to these in 1818 by Pius VII. 
Aquino has a population of 50,150; 21 parishes, 
77 secular priests, 55 regulars, 55 seminarists, 
91 churches and chapels. Sora has 95,200 inliab- 
itants; 44 parishes; 182 secular priests, 37 regulars, 
189 seminarists, 220 churches or chapels. Ponte- 
corvo has 12,000 inhabitants; 8 parishes, 30 secular 
priests, 6 regulars, 25 churches or chapels. The 
seat of the bishop is at Rocca Secca. St. Constans 
is the patron of the cathedral. He was Bishop of 
Aquino in 566. Galeazzo (Bishop, 1543) was one of 
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the four judges of the Council of Trent, and Filippo 
Filonardo (bishop, 1608) became a cardinal. The poet 
Juvenal (about a. d. 60-140), the Roman Em- 
peror Pescennius Niger (a. d. 190), and the Angelic 
Doctor, St. Thomas (a. d. 1225), were bom at 
Aquino. 

> Battandier, Ann . pont . cath ., 1906. 

Ara Coeli. See Rome, Churches op. 

Arabia. — Arabia is the cradle of Islam and, in 
all probability, the primitive home of the Semitic 
race. It is a peninsula of an irregularly triangular 
form, or rather, an irregular parallelogram, bounded 
on the north by Syria and the Syrian desert; on the 
south by the Indian Ocean; on the east by the 
Persian Gulf and Babylonia; and on the west by 
the Red Sea. The length of its western coast line, 
along the Red Sea, is about 1,800 miles, while its 
breadth, from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf, is 
about 600 miles. Hence its size is about one million 
square miles and, accordingly, it is about four times 
as large as the State of Texas, or over one-fourth 
of the size of the United States, and as large as 
France, England, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, Servia, Ruma- 
nia, and Bulgaria all combined. 

The general aspect of Arabia is that of a central 
table-land surrounded by a desert belt, sandy to the 
west, south, and east, and stony to the north. Its 
outlying circle is girt by a line of mountains low and 
sterile, although, towards Yemen and Oman, on the 
lower south-west and lower south-east, these moun- 
tains attain a considerable height, breadth, and 
fertility. The surface of the midmost table-land is 
sandy, and thus about one-fifth of Arabia is culti- 
vated, or rather two-thirds cultivable, and one- 
third irreclaimable desert. According to Doughty, 
the geological aspect of Arabia is simple, consisting 
of a foundation stock of plutonic rock whereon lie 
sandstone and, above that, limestone. Arabia has 
no rivers, and its mountain streams and fresh-water 
springs, which in certain sections are quite numerous, 
are utterly inadequate, considering the immense 
geographical area the peninsula covers. Wadys, 
or valleys, are very numerous and generally diy for 
nine or ten months in the year. Rains are infre- 
quent, and consequently the vegetation, except in 
certain portions of Yemen, is extremely sparse. 

The most commonly accepted division of Arabia 
into Deserta (desert), Felix (happy), and Petrsea 
(stony), due to Greek and Roman writers, is al- 
together arbitrary. Arabic geographers know noth- 
ing of this division, for they divide it generally into 
five provinces: The first is Yemen, embracing the 
whole south of the peninsula and including Hadra- 
maut, Mahra, Oman, Shehr, and Nejran. The 
second is Hijaz, on the west coast and including 
Mecca and Medina, the two famous centres of Islam. 
The third is Tehama, along the same coast between 
Yemen and Hijaz. The fourth is Nejd, which in- 
cludes most of the central table-land, and the fifth 
is Yamama, extending all the wide way between 
Yemen and Nejd. This division is also inadequate, 
for it omits the greater part of North and East Arabia. 
A third and modem division of Arabia, according to 
politico-geogr^hical principles, is into seven prov- 
inces*. Hijaz, Yemen, Hadramaut, Oman, Hasa,lrak, 
and Nejd. At present, with the exception of the 
Sinaitic peninsula and about 200 miles of the coast 
south of the Gulf of Akaba which is under Anglo- 
Egyptian rule, Hijaz, Yemen, Hasa, and Irak are 
Turkish provinces, the other three being ruled by 
independent Arab rulers, called Sultans, Ameers, ^ or 
Imams, who to-day as of old are constantly^ fighting 
among themselves for control. Aden, the island of 
Perim, in the Strait of Bab-el-Mendeb, and Socotra 
are under English authority. 

The fauna and flora of Arabia have not been as 


yet carefully investigated and studied. The most 
commonly known flora-products are the date-palm, 
of about forty varieties, coffee, aromatic and medi- 
cinal plants, gums, balsams, etc. The fauna is still 
more imperfectly known. Among the wild animals 
are the lion and panther (both at present scarce), 
the wolf, wild boar, jackal, gazelle, fox, monkey, 
wild cow, or white antelope, ibex, horned viper, 
cobra, hawk, and ostrich. The chief domestic ani- 
mals are the ass, mule, sheep, goat, dog, and above 
all the horse and the camel. 

The actual population of Arabia is a matter of 
conjecture, no regular or official census having ever 
been undertaken. According to the most modem 
and acceptable authorities, the population cannot 
be less than eight, or more than twelve, millions, 
all of whom are Mohammedans, The personal ap- 
pearance of the Arab is rather attractive. He^ is, 
as a rule, undersized in stature, dark in complexion, 
especially in the South, with hair black, copious, and 
coarse; the eyes are dark and oval, the nose aquiline, 
and the features regular and well-formed. The 
ordinary life of the Arabs is simple and monotonous, 
usually out-of-doors and^ roving. They are usually 
peaceful, generous, hospitable, and chivalrous, but 
jealous and revengeful.^ In later times, however, 
they have greatly deteriorated. 

Modern Explorations of Arabia. — Up to a 
century and a half ago our information concerning 
Arabia was based mainly on Greek and Latin writers, 
such as Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and 
others- This was meagre and unsatisfactory. The 
references to Arabia found in the Old Testament were 
even more so. Hence our best sources of informa- 
tion are Arabic writers and geographers, such as 
Hamadani’s Arabian Peninsula’’, Bekri and Yaqut’s 
geographical and historical dictionaries, and similar 
works. These, although extremely valuable, con- 
tain fabulous and legendary traditions, partly based 
on native popular legends and partly on Jewish and 
rabbinical Wcies. The cuneiform inscriptions of 
Assyria have also thrown great and unexpected light 
on the early history of Arabia. But above all, 
mention must be made of the researches and dis- 
coveries of scholars like Hal6vy, Muller, Glaser, 
Hommel, Winckler, and others. The first European 
scientific explorer of Arabia was C. Niebuhr, who, 
in 1761-64, by the order of the Danish government, 
undertook an expedition into the Arabian peninsula. 
He was followed, in 1799, by Reinaud, the English 
agent of the East India Company. The Russian 
scholar U. J. Seetzen undertook a similar expedition 
in 1808-11, and for the first time copied several 
South-Arabian inscriptions in the district of Himyar. 
In 1814-16, J. L. Burckhardt, a Swiss, and probably 
the most distinguished of Arabian explorers, made a 
journey to Hijaz and completed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina. Burckhardt’s information is 
copious, interesting, and accurate. Captain W. R. 
Wellsted made (in 1834-35) a journey into Oman 
and Hadramaut; and Ch. J. Cruttenden completed, 
in 1838, a similar journey from Mokha to Sana, copy- 
ing several South-Arabian inscriptions, which Rodiger 
and Gesenius attempted to decipher. 

Then came the German, Adolf von Wrede, who, 
in 1843, visited Wady Doan and other parts of 
Hadramaut, discovering and copying an important 
inscription of five long lines. In 1843 Thomas 
Joseph Amaud made a very bold and successful 
journey from Sana to Marib, the capital of the an-- 
cient kingdom of the Sabeans, and collected about 
fifty-six inscriptions. In 1845—48, G. Wallin travelled 
through Hayil, Medina, and Taima, proceeding from 
west to east. In 1853 Richard Burton, the famous 
translator of the ^'Arabian Nights”, undertook a 
pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, and, in 1877 and 
1878, twice visited the land of Midian, in North 
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Arabia. la 1861 a Jew from Jerusalem, Jacob 
Saphir, visited Yemen, where he found^ several 
Jewish settlements, and other parts of Arabia; while 
in 1862-63, the English ex-Jesuit, W. Gifford Pal- 
grave, made his memorable tour from the Dead Sea 
to Qatif and Oman, visiting the great north-western 
territory between the Sinaitic peninsula, the Eu- 
phrates, Hayil, Medina, Nejd, and practically the 
whole of central Arabia, till then unknown to scholars 
and travellers. Colonel Pelly visited central Arabia 
in 1865, and in 1869 Joseph Haldvy, the great French 
Orientalist and the pioneer of Sabean philology, m 
the guise of a poor Jew from^ Jerusalem, explored 
Yemen and south Arabia, copying about 700, mostly 
very short, inscriptions. He advanced as far as the 
South-Arabian Jof, the territory of the ancient 
Mineans. In 1870-71, H. von Maltzan niade a few 
short trips from Aden along the coast, and in 1876—78 
Charles Doughty made his famous tour to Mada in 
Salih, Hayil, Taima, Khaibar, Boraida, Onaiza, and 
Tayif, where he discovered several Nabataean, 
Lihyanian, or Tamudic, Minean and so-called moto- 
Arabic inscriptions. In 1877-80 the Italian Renzo 
Manzoni made three excursions to Sana, the Turkish 
capital of Yemen. In 1878-79, Lady Anne Blunt, 
Lord Byron’s granddaughter, together with her 
husband, Sir Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, made a tour 
from Damascus through the North-Arabian Jof, the 
Nefud desert, and Hayil. In the years 1882-84 
the Austrian explorer, Edward Glaser, made his 
first and very fruitful expedition to southern Arabia, 
where he discovered and copied numerous old 
Arabian inscriptions; and in 1883— 84 Charles Huber, 
together with Julius Euting, the Semitic epigraphist 
of Strasburg, undertook a joint expedition to northern 
Arabia, discovering the famous Aramaic inscriptions 
of Taima (sixth century b. c.). In 1884-85, Ed. 
Glaser made bis second journey to southern Arabia 
collecting several Minean inscriiDtions; and in 1887-88 
made his third expedition, which proved to be the 
most successful expedition yet undertaken, as far 
as epigraphical results are concerned. 

The inscriptions discovered and copied were over 
400, the most valuable among them being the 
so-called ^^Dam-inscription”, of 100 lines (fifth and 
sixth centuries of the Christian Era), and the Sirwah 
inscription’', of about 1,000 words (c. 550 B. o.). 
His fourth expedition took place in 1892-94, and was 
fruitful and rich in Arabic epigraphy. Leo Hirsch, 
of Berlin, visited, in 1893, Hadramaut, and so did 
Theodore Bent and his wife in 1893-94. In 1896- 
97, the distinguished Arabic scholar, Count Carlo 
Landberg, visited the coast of South Arabia, making 
special studies of the modern Arabic dialects of 
those regions, besides other geographical and epi- 
graphical researches. In 1898-99 the expedition of 
the Vienna Academy to Shabwa was organized and 
conducted by Count Landberg and D. H. Muller, 
which, however, owing to several difficulties ancL 
disagreements, did not accomplish the desired re- 
sults. Other expeditions have since engaged in the 
active work of exploration. The results of all these 
expeditions have been threefold: geographical, epi- 
graphical, and historical. These results have opened 
the way not only to fresh views and studies concern- 
ing the various ancient South-Arabian dialects, such 
as Minean, Sabean, or Himyarite, Hadramautic, and 
Katabanian, but have also shed une^ected light 
on the history of the old South-Arabian kingdoms 
and dynasties. These same discoveries have also 
thrown considerable light on Old Testament history, 
on early Hebrew religion and worship, and on He- 
brew and comparitive Semitic philology. 

Arabia and the Old Testament. — The Old 
Testament references to Arabia are scanty. The 
term Arab itself, as the name of a particular country 
and nation, is found only in later Old Testament 
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writings, i. e. not earlier than Jeremias (sixth cen- 
tury B. c.). In older writings the term Arab is used 
only as an appellative, meaning “ desert”, or “people 
of the desert”, or “nomad” in general. The name 
for Arabia in the earliest Old Testament writings is 
either Ismael, or Madian (A. V., Ishmael, or Midian), 
as in the twenty-fifth chapter of Genesis, which is a 
significant indication of the relative antiquity of 
that remarkable chapter. The meaning of the term 
Arab can be either that of “Nomad”, or “the Land 
of the Setting Sun”, i. e. the West, it being situated 
to the west of Babylonia, which was considered by 
the Biblical record of Gen., xi, as the traditional 
starting point of the earliest Semitic migrations. 
By the ancient Hebrews, however, the land of 
Arabia was called “the Country of the East”, and 
the Arabs were termed “Children of the East”, as 
the Arabian peninsula lay to the east of Palestine. 

According to the genealogical table of the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, Cham’s (A. V., Ham) first-born 
was Chush. Chush (A. V., Cush) had five sons, 
whose names are identical with several regions in 
Arabia. Thus the name of Sebha — probably tlie same 
as Sheba, or Saba — situated on the west coast of the 
Red Sea, occurs only three times in the Old Testa- 
ment. The second is Hevila in northern Arabia, or, 
as Glaser prefers, in the district of Yemen and 
al-Kasim. The third is Regma (A. V., Raamah), 
in south-western Arabia, mentioned in the Sabean 
inscriptions. The fourth is Sabatacha, in southern 
Arabia, and as far east as Oman. The fifth is Sa- 
batha (A. V., Sabtah), or better Sabata, the ancient 
capital of Hadramaut, in South Arabia. Regma’s 
two sons, Saba and Dadan (A. V., Sheba and Dcdan), 
or Daidan, are also two Arabian geographical names, 
the first being the famous Saba (A. y., Sheba) of 
the Book of Kings, whose Queen visited Solomon, 
while the second is near Edom or, as Glaser suggests, 
north of Medina, In v. 28 of the same Gcnesiac 
chapter, Saba is said to be a son of Jectan (A. V., 
Joktan), and so, also, Elmodad, Asarmoth, Hevila, 
Ophir (A. V., Almodad, Hazarmaveth, Havilah, 
etc., which are equally Arabian geographical names), 
while in chapter xxv, 3, both Saba and Dadan are 
represented as grandsons of Abraham. 

The episode of Sarai's handmaid, Agar (A. V., 
Hagar), and her son, Ismael (A. v., Ishmael), is 
well known. According to this, Ismael is the real 
ancestor of the majority of Arabian tribes, such as: 
Nabajoth, Cedar, Abdecl, Mabsam, Masma, Duma, 
Massa, Hadar, Thema, Jetliur, and Cedma (A. V., 
Nebaijoth, Kedar, Abdeel, Mibsam, Mishma, Dumah, 
Massa, Hadar, Tema, Jetur, Naphish, and Kedemah, 
respectively). Equally well known are the stories 
of the Madianite, or Ismaelito, merchants who 
bought Joseph from his brethren, that of the forty 
years’ wandering of the Hebrew tribes over the 
desert of Arabia, of the Queen of Saba, etc. In 
later Old Testament times we road of Nehemias 
(A. V., Neliemiah), who suffered much from the 
enmity of an Arab sheikh, Gossem (A. V., Geshem), 
or better Gashmu or Gushamu [Nohemiah (in Douay 
Version, II Esdras), ii, 19; vi, 6], and he also enu- 
merates the Arabs in the list of his opponents (iv, 7). 
In II Paralipomenon (A. V,, Chronicles) we are told 
(xvii, 11) that the Arabians brought tribute to 
King Josaphat (A. V., Jehoshimhat). The same 
chronicler tells us, also, how God punished the 
wicked Joram by means of the Philistines and the 
Arabians, who were beside the Ethiopians (II Paral, 
xxi, 16), and how he helped the pious Ozias (A, V,, 
Uzziah) in the war against the “ Arabians that dwelt 
in Gurbaal” (xxvi, 7). The Arabians mentioned 
here are in all probability the Nabataeans of northern 
Arabia; as our author wrote in the second or third 
century b. c. 

The North-Arabian Musri and the Old Testa- 
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MENT Misraim. — The cuneiform inscriptions of 
Assyria have thrown considerable light on various 
geographical localities in North Arabia, having im- 
portant bearing on the history of the ancient Hebrews 
and oh the critical study of the Old Testament. 
The importance of these new facts and researches 
has of late assumed veiy bewildering proportions, 
the credit for which unmistakably belongs to Winck- 
ler, Hommel, and Cheyne. It is needless to say 
that however ingenious these hypotheses may appear 
to be they are not as yet entitled to be received 
without caution and hesitation. Were we to be- 
lieve, in fact, the elaborate theories of these eminent 
scholars, a great part of the historical events of the 
Old Testament should be transferred from Egypt 
and Chanaan into Arabia; for, according to the latest 
speculations of these scholars, many of the passages 
in the Old Testament which, until recently, were 
supposed to refer to Egypt (in Hebrew Misraim) 
and to Ethiopia (in Hebrew, Kush) do not really 
apply to them but to two regions of similar names 
in North Arabia, called in the Assyro-Babylonian 
inscriptions Musri, or Musrim, and Chush, respec- 
tively. They hold that partly by means of editorial 
manipulation and partly by reason of corruption in 
the text, and in consequence of the faded memory 
of long-forgotten events and countries, these two 
archaic North- Arabian geographical names became 
transformed into names of similar sound, but better 
known, belonging to a different geographical area, 
namely, the Egyptian Misraim and the African 
Chush, or Ethiopia. 

According to this theory, Agar, Sarai's handmaid 
(Gen., xvi, 1), was not Misrite or Egyptian, but 
Musrite, i. e. from Musri, in northern Arabia. Abra- 
ham (Gen., xii, 10) did not go down into Misraim, or 
Egypt, where he is said to have received from the 
Pharaoh a gift of men-servants and handmaids, but 
into Misrim, or Musri, in northern Arabia. Joseph, 
when bought by *the Ismaelites, or Madianites, 
i. e. Arabs, was not brought into Egypt (Misraim), 
but to Musri, or Misrim, in north Arabia, which was 
the home ’of the Madianites. In I Kings (A. V., 
I Sam.), XXX, 13, we should not read ^'I am a young 
man of Egypt [Misraim], slave of an Amalecite”, 
but of Musri in north Arabia. In III Kings (A. V., 
I K.), iii, 1; xi, 1, Solomon is said to have married 
the daughter of an E^ptian _ king, which is ex- 
tremely improbable; for Misrim in north Arabia, and 
not the Egj^tian Misraim, is the country whose king's 
daughter Solomon married. In I Kings (A. V.), 
iv, 30, the wisdom of Solomon is compared to the 
‘'wisdom of all the children of the east country 
[i. e. the Arabians] and all the wisdom of Eppt”. 
But the last-mentioned country, they say, is not 
Egypt but, as the parallelism requires, Madian, or 
Musri, whose proverbial wisdom is frequently alluded 
to in the Old Testament. In III Kings, x, 28 sq., 
horses are said to have been brought from Egypt; 
but horses were very scarce in E^pt, while very 
numerous and famous in Arabia. The same emenda- 
tion can be made in at least a dozen more Old- 
Testament passages. The most revolutionary re- 
sult, however, would follow if we applied the same 
theory to the famous sojourn of the Hebrews in 
Egypt; for it is self-evident that if the Israelites 
sojourned not in the Egyptian Misraim, but in the 
north Arabian Musri, and from thence fled into 
Chanaan, which was nearby, the result to ancient 
Hebrew history and religion would be of the most 
revolutionary character. Similar emendation has 
been applied, with more or less success to the many 

P assages where Chush, or Ethiopia, occurs, such as 
ren., ii, 13; x, 6; Num., xii, 1; Judges, iii, 10; II Kings 
(A. V., II Sam.), xviii, 21; Isa., xx, 3; xlv, 14; Hab., 
iii, 7; Ps., Ixxxvi, 4; II Par. (A. V., Chron.), xiv, 9; 
xxi, 16, etc. 


Another important geographical name frequently 
mentioned in the Old Testament, and in all instances 
referred, till recently, to Assyria, is Assur (abbrevi- 
ated into Sur). A country of similar name has also 
been discovered in Arabia. In this last view Winckler 
and Cheyne are warmly supported by Hommel, by 
whom it was first suggested. Cheyne, furthermore, 
has pushed these identifications to such extremities 
as to transplant the whole historical and religious 
life of Israel to the Nejeb, the country of Jerameel, 
in northern Arabia. According to him the prophets 
Elias, Eliseus, Amos, Osee (A. V., Hosea), Ezechiel 
(A. V., Ezekiel), Joel, and Abdias (A. V., Obadiah) 
are all North-Arabians; and all the rest of the prophets 
either came from that country or have it constantly 
in view. Isaias (A. V., Isaiah), xl-lv, was, according 
to him, composed in northern Arabia; Ezechiel also 
suffered imprisonment and prophesied there; and 
himdreds of personal and geographical proper names 
in the Old Testament are, according to him, in- 
tentional or accidental corruptions of Jerameel, 
Arabia, and Nejeb. However great our appreciation 
of Winckler 's and Cheyne 's ingenuity and learning 
may be, and allowing that their theories are not 
entirely lacking in plausibility, yet they have re- 
ceived, so far, little support and encouragement from 
the majority of Biblical scholars and critics. It is 
true that the new theories, in some of their applica- 
tions, give highly satisfactory results, but in their 
extreme form they are, to say the least, premature 
and ultra-radical. 

Earlt History of Arabia till the Rise of 
Islam. — ^To the historian, the earliest history of 
Arabia is a blank page, little or nothing being his- 
torically known and ascertained as to the origin, 
migrations, history, and political vicissitudes of the 
Arabian nation. Mohammedan traditions concern- 
ing the early Ifistory of the peninsula are mostly 
legenda]^ and highly coloured, although partly based 
on Biblical data and rabbinical traditions. Hardly 
less unsatisfactory are the many references found 
in Greek and Latin writers. The mention of Arab 
tribes, under the various forms of Arabi, Arubu, 
Aribi, and possibly Urbi, frequently occurs in the 
Assyrian inscriptions as early as the ninth century 
B. c., and their country is spoken of as seldom or 
never traversed by any conqueror, and as inhabited 
by wild and independent tribes. We read, e. g., 
that in 854 b. o. Salmanasar II (A. V., Shalmanezer) 
met in battle a confederation in which was Gindibu 
the Arab with one hundred camels. A few years 
later Theglathphalasar III (A. V., Tiglathpileser) 
undertook an expedition into Arabia; and in the 
latter half of the eighth century b. c. we find Assyrian 
influence extending over the north-west and east of 
the peninsula. One century later a number of 
Arabian tribes of inner Arabia were defeated by 
Asarhaddon (A. V., Esarhaddon) at Bazu. Assur- 
banipal also repeatedly speaks of his various success- 
ful expeditions into and. conquests in the lands of 
Musri, Magan, Meluhha, and Chush in Arabia. In 
the’Behistun inscription of the Persian king Darius, 
Arabia (Arabaya) is mentioned as a subject land. 
The numerous South-Arabian inscriptions thus far 
discovered and deciphered by Hal4vy, Winckler, 
D. H. Muller, Hommel, Ed. Glaser, and others do 
not throw much light on the early history of Arabia. 
But the epigraphic evidences and the many ruins 
still extant in various parts of that peninsula un- 
mistakably show that a highly developed civilization 
must have existed among the ancient Arabs at a very 
early age. 

The two most important kingdoms of ancient 
Arabia are that of the Mineans (the of the Old 
Testament) and that of the Sabeans, whence the 
Queen of Saba came to pay her homage of respect and 
admiration to King Solomon. A third kingdom was 
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that of Kataban, a fourth, Hadramaut, as well as 
those of Libyan, Raidan, Habashah, and others. 
The Minean Kingdom seems to have flourished in 
southern Arabia as early as 1200 b. c., and from the 
various Minean inscriptions found in northern Arabia 
they seem to have extended their power even to 
the north of the peninsula. Their principal cities 
were Main, Kaman, and Yatil. The Sabean, or Him- 
yaritic, Kingdom (the Homeritse of the classics) 
flourished either contemporarily (D. H. Muller)^ or 
after (Glaser, Hommel) the Minean. Their capital 
city was Marib (the Mariaba of the Arabian classics), 
famous for its dam, the breaking of which is often 
mentioned by later Arabic poets and traditions as 
the immediate cause of the fall of the Sabean power. 
The Sabeans, after two centuries of repeated and 
persistent attacks, finally succeeded in overthrowing 
the rival Minean Kingdom. Their power, however, 
lasted till about 300 a. n., when they were defeated 
and conquered by the Abyssinians. ^ 

The Katabanian state, with its capital, Taima, was 
ruined some time in the second century after Christ, 
probably by the Sabeans. Towards the beginning of 
our Era the three most prominent and power- 
ful Arab states were the Sabean, the Himyarite, 
and that of Hadramaut. In the fourth century 
the Himyarites, aided by the Sassanian kings of 
Persia, appear to have had a controlling power in 
southern Arabia, while the Abyssinians were absolute 
rulers of Yemen. These, however, although pressed 
by Himyar and temporarily confined to the Tehamah 
district (a. d. 378), succeeded, in 525, with the help 
of the Byzantine Emperor, in overthrowing the 
Himyarite power, killing the king and becoming the 
absolute rulers of South Arabia. In 568 the Abys- 
sinians were finally driven out of Arabia, and the 
power restored to the Yemenites; this vassal king- 
dom of the Persian Empire lasted until the year 634, 
when it was absorbed, together with aU the other 
Arabian States, by the Monammedan conquest. 

Such was the political condition of southern Arabia 
previous to the time of Mohammed. Of central 
Arabia little or nothing is known. In northern and 
north-western Arabia there flourished the Nabataean 
Kiigdom, the people of which, though Arabian by 
race, nevertheless spoke Aramaic. The Nabataeans 
must have come from other parts of Arabia to 
the North some time about the fifth century b. c., 
for at the beginning of the Machabean period we 
find them already weU established in that region. 
Shortly before the Christian Era, Antigonus and 
Ptolemy had in vain attempted to gain a footing in 
Arabia; and Pompey himself, victorious elsewhere, 
was checked on its frontiers. During the reign of 
Augustus, .®lius Gallus, the Roman Prefect of 
Egypt, with an army composed of 10,000 Roman 
infantry, 500 Jews, and 100 Nabataeans, undertook 
an expeition against the province of Yemen. He 
took by assault the city of Nejran, on the frontier of 
Yemen, and advanced as far as Marib, the capital of 
Yemen, but, owing to the resistance of the Arabs and 
the disorganization of his army, which was unaccus- 
tomed to the heat of the tromcal climate of Arabia, 
he was forced to retreat to Egypt without accom- 

E lishing any permanent and effective conquest. 

.ater attempts to conquer the country were made 
by Roman governors and generals under Trajan and 
Severus, but these were mostly restricted to the 
neighbourhood of the Syrian frontiers, such as 
Nabatea, Bosra, Petra, Palmyra, and the Sinaitic 
peninsula. 

Another North-Arabian kingdom was that of 
Hira, situated in the north-easterly frontier of 
Arabia adjoining Irak, or Babyloma. Its kings 
governed the western shore of the lower Euphrates, 
from the neighbourhood of Babylon down to the 
coi?fines of Nejd, and along the coast of the Persian 


Gulf. It was founded in the second century of the 
Christian Era and lasted about 424 years, i. e. till it 
w’as absorbed by the Mohammedan conquest. The 
kings of Hira were more or less vassal to their 
powerful neighbours, the Sassanian kings of Persia, 
paying them allegiance and tribute. Another Arabian 
state was that of Ghassan wRose kings ruled over a 
considerable part of north-western Arabia, lower 
Syria, and Hijaz. It was founded in the first century 
of the Christian Era and lasted till the time of Mo- 
hammed. The Kingdom of Ghassan w^as frequently 
harassed by Roman and Byzantine encroachments 
and by unequal alliances. In both these kingdoms 
(i. e. Hirah and Ghassan) Christianity made rapid 
progress, and numerous Christian communities, with 
bishops, churches, and monasteries, flourished there. 
(For Christianity in Arabia, see below.) 

Another Arabian kingdom was that of Kindah, 
originally from Irak, or north-eastern Arabia, and 
Mesopotamia. This rather short-lived and weak 
kingdom began about the fifth century of the Chris- 
tian Era and ended with Mohammed, i. e. about one 
century and a half later. Its power and authority 
extended for a time over the whole northern section 
of Nejd and as far south as Oman. Besides these 
independent kingdoms, various Arab tribes, such as 
that of Koreish, to which Mohammed belonged, 
Rabeeah, Qays, Hawazin, Tamim, and others, were 
constantly endeavouring to assume independent 
power and authority. But their efforts and hopes 
were finally and permanently shattered by the Mo- 
hammedan conquest, which put an end to all tribal 
factions and preponderances by uniting them all into 
one religious and political kingdom, the Kingdom of 
Islam. 
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Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur I’hisioire dea Arabes avant 
VTalamiame, etc. (Paris, 1847); Sedillot, Hiatoire g6n6rale dea 
Arabea (Pans, 1877); Sprenger, Die alie Qeographie Arahiena 
ala Grundlage der EntwicJclungsqeachtchte dea ' Semitismua 
(Berne, 1875); Palgrave, Travels in Eastern Arabia (London, 
1893); Hamadani, Geography of the Arabian Peninsula (ed. 
Muller, 1891); Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidenthums 
(Berlin, 1897); Bekri and Yaqut, Geographical Dictionaries 
(ed., WUstenfield, 1866--70); Hommel, Eudarabiache Chresto- 
mathie (Munich, 1893), and Explorations in Arabia, in Hil- 
precht, Explorations in Bible- Lands during the Nineteenth 
Century (Philadelphia, 1903), 693-752; Glaber, Die Aheaainier 
in Arabien und Africa (Munich, 1895), and Skizze der Qeachichte 
und Geographie Arahiena (Berlin, 1890); Winckler, A Ztorien- 
taliache Forachungen (1st and 2a series, 1893-98): Hogarth, 
Unveiling of Arabia (London, 1904); BRtlNOW, Die Provincia 
Arabia (2 vols. foL, 1905); Margolioutii in Hast., Diet, of 
the Bible, s. v.; Halevy in Vig., Diet, de la Bible, a. v. 

Christianity in Arabia. — ^The origin and pro- 
gress of Christianity in Arabia is, owing to the 
lack of sufficiently authenticated historical docu- 
ments, involved in impenetrable obscurity, and only 
detached episodes in one part or another of the 
peninsula can be grouped together and studied. 
References to various Christian missionary enter- 
prises in the north and south of the country, found 
m early ecclesiastical historians and Fathers, such 
as Eusebius, Rufinus, Socrates, Nicophorus, Meta- 
phrastes, Theodoret, Origen, and Jerome, are val- 
uable, but to be used with caution, inasmuch as a 
lamentable confusion, common to all writers of that 
time between Arabia proper and India, or Abyssinia, 
seems to have crept into their writings. 

Furthermore, no proper discrimination is made by 
any of them among the various traditions at their 
disposal. More abundant and trustworthy informa- 
tion may be gathered from Nestorian and Jacobite 
writers, as each of these sects has had its own 
sphere of influence in the peninsula, and particularly 
in the northern kingdoms of Hira and Ghassan. 
Arabic historians (all of post-lslamic times) are 
very interesting in their allusions to the same, but 
are at variance with one another. Indigenous 
ecclesiastical literature and monuments, except per- 
haps one inscription of the fifth century after Christ 
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found by Glaser, and the ruins of a supposed church, 
afterwards turned into a heathen temple, are 
utterly wanting. Christianity in Arabia had three 
main centres in the north-west, north-east, and 
south-west of the peninsula. The first embraces 
the Kingdom of Ghassan (under Roman rule), 
the second that of Hira (under Persian power), and 
the third the kingdoms of Himyar, Yemen, and Najran 
(under Abyssinian rule). ‘ As to central and south- 
east Arabia, such as Nejd and Oman, it is doubtful 
whether Christianity made any advance there. 

North- Arabian Christianity , — According to the 
majority of the Fathers and historians of the 
Church, the origin of Christianity in northern Arabia 
is to be traced back to the Apostle Paul, who in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, speaking of the period of 
time immediately following his conversion, says: 
“Neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which 
were apostles before me; but I went to Arabia, and 
returned to Damascus” (GaL i, 17). What partic- 
ular region of Arabia was visited by the Apostle, the 
length of his stay, the motive of his journey, the 
route followed, and the things he accomplished there 
are not specified. His journey may have lasted 
as long as one year, and the place visited may have 
been either the country of the Nabataeans or the 
Sinaitic peninsula, or better, as Hamack remarks, 
“not to the desert, but rather to a district south of 
Damascus where he could not expect to come across 
any Jews” (Expansion of Christianity, 1905, II, 
301). Jerome, however, suggests that he may have 
gone to a tribe where his mission was unsuccessful 
as regards visible results. Zwemer’s suggestion 
[Arabia, the Cradle of Islam (1900), 302-303], 
that the Koranic allusion to a certain Nebi Salih, 
or the Prophet SaHh, who is said to have come to 
the Arabs preacliing* the truth and was not listened 
to, and who, consequently, in leaving them said: '"0 
my people, I did preach unto you the message of my 
Lord, and I gave you good advice, but ye love not 
sincere advisers ” (Surah vii), refers to Paul of Tarsus 
— this theory need hardly be considered. 

In the light of the legend of Abgar of Edessa, 
however, and considering the fact that the regions 
lying to the north-west and north-east of Arabia, 
under Roman and Persian rule respectively, were 
in constant contact with the northern Arabs, among 
whom Christianity had already made fast and steady 
progress, we may reasonably assume that Christian 
missionary activity cannot have neglected the attrac- 
tive mission field of northern Arabia. In the Acts 
of the Apostles (ii, 11) we even read of the presence 
of Arabians on the day of Pentecost, and Arabs 
were quite numerous in the Parthian Empire and 
around Edessa. The cruel persecutions, further- 
more, which raged in the Roman and Persian Em- 
pires against the followers of Christ must have forced 
many of these to seek refuge on the safer soil of 
northern Arabia. 

Christianity in Ghassan and North-West Arabia, 
—The Kingdom of Ghassan, in_ north-western Ara- 
bia, adjacent to Syria, comprised a very exten- 
sive tract of territo^ and a ^eat number of Arab 
tribes whose first migrations there must have taken 
place as early as the time of Alexander the Great. 
Towards the third and fourth centuries of the Chris- 
tian era these tribes already formed a confederation 

g )werful enough to cause trouble to the Roman 
mpire, which formed with them alliances and 
friendships in order to counterbalance the influence 
of the Mesopotamian Arabs of 9ira, who were under 
Persian rule. The kings of Ghassan trace their de- 
scent from the tribe of Azd, in Yemen. Gafahah, 
their first king, dispossesed the original dynasty, 
and is said to have been confirmed in his^ conquest 
by the Roman governor of Syria. Their capital 
city was Balka till the time of the second Hdrith, 


when it was supplanted by Petra and Sideir. ^ Al- 
though living a nomadic fife and practically inde- 
pendent, with “ no dwelling but the tent, no intrench- 
ment but the sword, no law but the traditionary 
song of their bards”, these Arabs were under the 
nominal, but quite effective control of the Romans 
as early as the time of Pompey. Such Syrian 
Arabs always looked upon the Romans as their 
best and most powerful defenders and protectors 
against the Sassanian dynasty of Persia, by which 
they were constantly oppressed and molested. 

The Nabataean Kingdom, which comprised the 
Sinaitic peninsula, the sea-coast to the Gulf of 
Akaba, to Al-Haura, and as far as Damascus and 
Hijaz, and which was annexed to the Roman Em- 
pire in A. D. 105, comprised also many Arab^ tribes 
which were for a long time governed by their own 
sheikhs and princes, their stronghold being the country 
around Bosra and Damascus. These sheikhs were 
acknowledged as such by the Roman emperors, 
who gave them the title of phylarch. The ever- 
increasing number and importance of these tribes 
and of those living in the Ghassanide territory were 
such that in 531, by the consent and authority of 
the Emperor Justinian, a real Arab-Roman kingdom 
was formed under the rule of the kings of Ghassan, 
whose power and authority extended over all the 
Arabs of Syria, Palestine, Phoenicia and north-western 
Arabia. Another Syro-Arabian Kingdom, in which 
Arab tribes were very numerous, is that of Palmyra, 
which retained for a long time its independence 
and resisted all encroachments. Under Odenathus, 
the Palmyrene kingdom flourished, and it reached 
the zenith of its power under his wife and successor, 
the celebrated Zenobia. After her defeat by Aure- 
lian (272), Palm^a and its dependencies became a 
province of the Roman Empire. 

Christianity must have been introduced among 
the Syrian Arabs at a veiy early period; if not among 
the tribes living in the interior of the Syro-Arabian 
desert, certainly among those ^ whose proximity 
brought them into continuous social and commercial 
contact with Syria. Rufinus (Hist. Ecclesiastica, 
II, 6) tells us of a certain Arabian Queen, Mavia, or 
Maowvia (better, Mu'awiyah), who, after having 
repeatedly fought against the Romans, accepted 
peace on condition that a certain monk, called Moses, 
should be appointed bishop over her tribe. This 
took place during the reign of Valens (about 374), 
who was greatly inclined to Arianism, Moses lived 
a hermit life in the desert of Egypt, and accordingly 
he was brought to Alexandria in order to be ordained 
bishop, as the Bedouin queen required. The Bishop 
of Alexandria was then a certain Lucius, accused 
of Arianism. Moses refused to be ordained by a 
heretical bishop, and was so obdurate in his refusal 
that it was necessary for the emperor to bring from 
exile a Catholic bishop and send him to the queen. 

Caussin de Perceval (Histoire des Arabes avant 
ITslamisme, etc., II, 215) affirms that towards the 
beginning of the fourth century, and during the 
reign of Djabala I, Christianity was again preached, 
and accepted by another Arab tribe. Sozomenus, 
in fact, relates that before the time of Valens an 
Arab prince, whom he calls Zacome, or Zocum, hav- 
ing obtained a son through the prayers of a Syrian 
hermit, embraced Christianity, and all his tribe with 
him. Lequien (Oriens Christianus, II, 851) calls 
this prince Zaracome and places him imder the 
reign of Constantine or of one of his sons. No 

E rince of such name, however, occurs in any Arabic 
istorian, although Caussin de Perceval suggests 
his identification with a certain Arcan, of the tribe 
of Giafnah, who was in all probability a prominent 
chief of Ghassan. 

Another source of Christian propaganda among 
the northern Arabs was undoubtedly the many 
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holy hermits and monks scattered in the Syro-Ara- present another bishop of the “allied Arabs”, 
bian desert, for whom the Arab tribes had great named Auxilaos. Another Arabian bishopric was 
respect, and to whose solitary abodes they made that of the island of Jotabe, near the Gulf of Akabah; 
numerous pilgrimages. Jerome and Theodoret ex- and a Bishop of Jotabe, by the name of Anastasius, 
plicitly affirm that the life and miracles of St. Hilar- was present at the Council of Jerusalem (536). At 
ion and of St. Simeon the Stylite made a deep the First and Second Councils of Constantinople we 
impression on the Bedouin Arabs. Many tribes read of the presence of the Metropolitan of Bosra, 
accepted Christianity at the hands of the latter w'hose authority is said to have extended over twenty 
Saint, while many others became so favourably dis- churches or bishoprics^ (Assemani, Bibliotheca 
posed towards it that they were baptized by the Orientalis, III, Part II, 598 sqq.). Many of these 
priests and bishops of Syria. Cyrillus of Scythop- Arabian bishops were undoubtedly ^ infected with 
olis (sixth century), in his life of Saint Euthymius, Arianism, and later on with Monophysitism, the latter 
the monk of Pharan, tells the story of the conversion sect having been greatly favoured and even protected 
of an entire Arab tribe which, towards 420, had mi- by the Ghassanide princes. 

grated from along the Euphrates into Palestine. The above sketch clearly shows that Christian Arab 
Their chief was a certain Aspebsetos. He had a son tribes were scattered through all Syria, Phoenicia, 
afflicted with paralysis, who at the prayers of the and northern Arabia, having their own bishops and 
saint completely recovered. Aspebaetos himself was churches. But it is doubtful whether this North- 
afterwards ordained bishop over his own tribe by Arabian Christianity formed any national Church, as 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem (see below). These many of their bishops were dependent on the Greek 
detached facts clearly indicate that during the Metropolitans of Tyrus, Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries of the Christian Era, on the Patriarchs of Jerusalem and Antioch. 
Christianity must have been embraced by many Christianity in Hira and North-East Arabia . — 
Arabs, and especially by the tribe of Ghassan, According to Arabic writers and historians, the first 
which is celebrated by Arab historians and poets Arab migration into Hira took place about a. d. 192 
as being from very early times devotedly attached by the tribe of Tenukh and imder the leadership 
to Christianity. It was of this tribe that the proverb of its chief, Malik ibn Fahm. This tribe was shortly 
became current: “They were lords in the days of afterwards followed by other tribes, such as those of 
ignorance \i. e. before Mohammed] and stars of lyad, Azd, Qud^'ah, and others, most of whom 
Islam.” (Zwemer, Axabia, the Cradle of Islam, settled around Anbdr, and who afterwards built 
304.) for themselves the city of Hira, not far from the 

The numerous inscriptions collected in northern modern Kufa on the Euphrates, in southern Baby- 
Syria by Waddington, de Vogue, Clermont Ganneau, Ionia. We know, however, that as early as the time 
and others also clearly indicate the presence of Chris- of Alexander, and towards the first century of the 
tian elements in the Syro-Arabian population of that Christian Era,^ northern and southern Mesopotamia 
region and especially around Bosra. In the days were thickly inhabited by Arab tribes, who, about 
of Origen there were numerous bishonrics in tne the third century, formed more than one-third of 
towns lying south of the Hauran, and these bishops its population. These tribes were, of course, governed 
were once grouped together in a single synod (Har- by their own chiefs and princes, subject, however, 
nack. Expansion of Christianity, II, 301). As early to Persia. 

as the tmrd century this part of Syro-Arabia was Tradition relates that under one of these princes 
already well Imown as the “mother of heresies”, of Hira, Imru'ul Qais I, who reigned from 288 to 33S, 
Towards the year 244 Origen converted to the ortho- Christianity was first introduced into Hira and 
dox faith Beryllus, Bishop of Bosra, who was a con- among the Mesopotamian Arabs. This, however, 
fessed anti-Trinitarian (Eusebius, Hist. EccL, VI, 20); is not correct, for, from the Syriac Acts of the Apos- 
and two years earlier (242) a provincial synod of ties Addai and Mari, and other Syriac documents, 
Arabia was held in connexion with the proceedings we know that Christianity was introduced into 
against Origen, which decided in his favour. Tins Mesopotamia and Babylonia, if not at the end of the 
great teacher in the Church was also personally first, certainly towards the middle of the second cen- 
known at that time to the Arabian bishops; for tury. The Acts of the Persian martyrs and the 
about the year 215 he had travelled as far as Arabia history of the Christian Church of Persia and Maddin 
at the request of the Roman governor, before whom (i. e. Seleucia and Ctesiphon) unmistakably show 
he laid has views (Eusebius, op. cit., VI, 19, and that Christianity, although fiercely persecuted 
Hamack, op.^ cit., 301). In 250 the same teacher and opposed bjr the Sassanian kings of Persia, made 
went to Arabia for the second time to combat certain rapid progress in these and the neighbouring regions, 
heretics who taught that the soul died with the and, consequently, the Arabs of IJira cannot have 
body, but that it would rise up again with it on the entirely missed the beneficial effects of the new re- 
Judgment Day (Eusebius, op. cit., VI, 39). ligion. We know also that during the reign of 

The “ Onomasticon ” of Eusebius and the Acts of Hormuz I (271“273) several hundred Christian 
the Council of Nicaea (325) also indicate the presence captives were brought from Syria and other Roman 
of Christians, during the days of Eusebius, in Arabia, provinces into Irak and Babylonia. According to 
along the Dead Sea, and around Qariathaim, near Tabari (ed. Noldeke, 24), the Christians of Hira 
Madaba (Hamack, op. cit., 302-303). At the Coun- were called 'Ibdd, or “Worshippers”, i. e. “worship- 
ed of Nicaea there were present six bishops of the pers of God”, in opposition to “pagans” (Labourt, 
province of Arabia: the Bishops of Bosra, Philadel- Le Christianisme dans T empire perse sous la dynas- 
phia, Jabrudi, Sodom, Betharma, and Dionysias tie sassanide, 1904, 206). 

(Wright, Early Christianity in Arabia, 73; and The condition of the Christian Church in Persia 
Hamack, op. cit., 303). One tradition makes an and Mesopotamia in the early centuries is well 
Arabi^ b^lmp of Zanaatha (Sanaa?) attend Nicaea. known to us from the numerous Acts of martyrs and 
The shei^-bishop Aspebffitos was present at the other Syriac documents still extant, but that of the 
^mcil of EphesTK (431), and one of his successors, Christian Arabs of Hira is very obscure. We know, 
Valens by name, became, m 518, a suffragan bishop however, that towards the end of the fourth, and 
of the Patnarchate of Jerusalem (Duchesne, Les the beginning of the fifth, century Christianity 
certain Eustathius, called attained there considerable success and popularity. 

T Sarrasins”, assisted at the Council Nu^mAn I, King of Hira, who reigned from 390 to 418, 
of Chalcedon. m 458 he was still Bishop of Damascus, is said to have been, if not a follower of Christ, cer- 
At the second Council of Ephesus (449) there was tainly a great ' protector of his Christian subjects. 
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During his reign the Kingdom of Hira rose to great 
power and celebrity, for his domain extended over 
all the Arabs of Mesopotamia, over Babylonia, 
along the Euphrates down to the Persian Gulf, 
and as far south as the islands of Bahrein. He 
caused great and magnificent buildings to be erected, 
among which were the two famous castles of Kha- 
wamig and Sidir, celebrated in Arabic poetry for 
their unsurpassed splendour and beauty. The city 
of Hira was then, as afterwards, called after his own 
name, i. e. '"the Hira of NuWn”, or “the city of 
Nu'mdn’^ and his deeds and exploits are justly 
celebrated by Arab writers, historians, and poets. 
Before and during the reign of this prince, the Per- 
sian monarchs, from Shapor to Kobad, had relent- 
lessly persecuted the Christians, and. their hatred 
for the new religion was naturally imparted to their 
vassal kings and allies, principal among whom was 
Nu'm^n. . 

In 410 St. Simeon the Stylite, who was m all 
probability of Arab descent, retired to the Syro- 
^abian desert. There the fame of his sanctity 
and miracles attracted a great many pil^ms from 
all Syria, Mesopotamia, and northern Arabia, many of 
whom were Nu'm^n’s subjects. The pious example 
and eloquent exhortations of the Syrian hermit in- 
duced many of these heathen Arabs to embrace 
Christianity, and Nu^m^n began to fear lest his 
Christian subjects might be led by their religion 
to desert to the service of the Romans. Accordingly, 
he forbade all pilgrimages to the Syrian saint and ail 
intercourse with the Christian Romans, under penalty 
of instant death. On the night of the issue of the 
eict, St. Simeon is said to have appeared to him 
in a dream, threatening him with death if he did 
not revoke the edict and allow his Christian subjects 
absolute religious freedom. Terrified and humbled, 
Nu‘m^ revoked the order and became himself a 
sincere admirer of Christianity, which his fear of the 
Persian King did not permit him to embrace. ^ When 
the change of sentiment that had taken place in their 
prince was publicly known, the Arabs of his kingdom 
are said to have flocked in crowds to receive the 
Christian faith. This memorable event seems, to 
all appearances, to be historical; for it is related by 
Cosmas the Presbyter, who assures us that he heard 
it personally from a certain Roman general, An- 
tiochus by name, to whom it was narrated by Nu^m^n 
himself (Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, I, 247; 
and Wright, op. cit., 77). Hamza, Abul-Faraj of 
Isfahan (the author of Kitab-al-Aghi.m), Abulfeda, 
Nuwairi, Tabari, and Ibn Khaldun (quoted by 
•Caussin de Perceval, Histoire des Arabes, etc., Ill, 
234) relate that Nu'mdn abdicated the throne and 
retired to a religious and ascetic life, although he is 
nowhere expressly said to have become a Christian. 
(See also J. E. Assemani, Acta Martyrum Oriental- 
ium, II, and Bibl. Orient., I, 276-278.) 

The greatest obstacle to the spread and success of 
Christianity in Hira was the immoderate hatred of 
the Sassanian monarchs towards the Christians of 
their empire and the fierce persecutions to which 
these were subjected. Encouraged and incited by 
these suzerains, the princes of Hira persecuted more 
than once their Christian subjects, destroyed their 
churches, and sentenced to death their bishops, 
priests, and consecrated virgins. One of these 
princes, Mundhir ibn Imru’ul-Qais, to whom Dhu 
Nuwas sent the news of the massacre of the Christians 
•of Najran, in southern Arabia, sacrificed at the altar of 
the goddess Ouzza, the Arabian Venus, four hundred 
consecrated Christian virgins (Tabari, ed. Nqldeke 
171). His wife, however, was a fervent Christian 
of the royal family of Ghassan, Hind by name. She 
foxmded at Hira a famous monastery after her own 
name, in which many Nestorian patriarchs and bish- 
ops resided and were buried. Yaqut, in his “Geo- 


graphical Dictionary’^ (ed. Wustenfeld), reproduces 
the dedicatory inscription which, was placed at the 
entrance of the church. It runs as follows: “This 
church was built by Hind, the daughter of Harith 
ibn Amr ibn Hujr, the queen daughter of Kings, 
the mother of King Amr ibn Mundhir, the servant 
of Christ, the mother of His servant and the daughter 
of His servants [i. e. her son and her ancestors, the 
Christian kings of Ghassan], under the reign of the 
King of Kings, Khosroe Anoushirwan, in the times 
of Bishop Mar Ephrem. May God, to Whose honour 
she built this church, forgive her sins, and have 
mercy on her and on her son. May He accept him 
and admit liim into His abode of peace and truth. 
That He may be with her and with her son in the 
centuries to come.” (See Duchesne, Les %lises 
s^par^es, 350-351.) 

The inscription was written during the reign of her 
Christian son, Amr ibn Mundhir, who reigned after 
his idolatrous father, from 554 to 569. After him 
reigned his brother Nu'm^n ibn Qabus. This 
prince is said to have been led to embrace Christian- 
ity by his admiration of the constancy and punctual- 
ity of a Christian Syrian whom he had designed to 
put to death. “In a fit of drunkenness he had 
wantonly killed two of his friends, and when sober, 
in repentance for his cruelty and in remembrance 
of their friendship, he erected tombs over their 
graves, and vowed to moisten them once every year 
with the blood of an enemy. One of the first victims 
intended for the fulfilment of his vow was _ this 
Christian of Syria, who entreated the Mundhir to 
allow him a short space of time to return home for 
the purpose of acquitting himself of some duty with 
which he had been entrusted; the boon was granted 
on his solemn promise to return at an appointed time. 
The time came and the Christian Syrian was punctual 
to his word, and thus saved his life. ” (Wright, op. cit, 
143, from Pococke, “Specimen Historic Arabum”, 
75). After his conversion to Christianity, Qabus 
melted down a statue of Venus of solid gold, which 
had been worshipped by his tribe, and distributed 
its gold produce among the poor (Evagrius, Hist. 
Ecch, xxii). Following his example, many Arabs 
became Christians and were baptized. 

Qabus was succeeded by his brother, Mundhir ibn 
Mundhir, during whose reign paganism held sway 
once more among his subjects, and Christianity was 
kept in check. After him reigned Nu'mfin ibn 
Mundhir (580-595), who, towards the year 594, 
was converted to Christianity. His granddaughter, 
Hind, who was a Christian and of exceptional beauty, 
was married to the Arab poet ^Adi ibn Zayd. He 
saw her for the first time during a Palm Sunday 
procession in the church of Hira, and became in- 
fatuated with her. Nu'mfin was one of the last kings 
of his dynasty that reigned at Hira. One of his sons, 
Mundhir ibn Nu'mfin, lived in the time of Mohammed, 
whom he opposed at the head of a Christian Arab 
army of Bahrein; but he fell in battle, in 633, while 
fighting the invading Moslem army. 

The Christians of Hira professed both the Nes- 
torian and the Monophysite heresies; both sects 
having had their own bishops, churches, and monas- 
teries within the same city. Bishops of Hira (in 
Syriac, Hirtha de Tayyaye, or “Hira of the Arabs”) 
are mentioned as present at the various councils held 
in 410, 430, 485, 499, and 588. Towards the year 
730 the Diocese of Hira was subdivided into three 
dioceses with three distinct bishops bearing the re- 
spective titles of Bishop of Akula, Bishop of Kufa, 
and Bishop of the Arabs, or of the tribe of Ta'lab. 
From 686-724, Georgius, the famous Bishop of the 
Arabs, was still entitled Bishop of the Tanulmites, of 
the Tayyaites, and of the Akulites, i. e. of the tribe 
of Tanoukh, of Tay, and of the district of Akula 
[Assemani, Bibl. Orient., IT, 459, 419; Lequien, 
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Oriens Christianus, II, 1567, 1585, and 1597; Guidi, 
Zeitsclirift fur deutsche morgenlandische Gesellschaft, 
XLIII, 410; Ryssel, Georgs des Araberbischofs 
Gedichte und Briefe, 44; Duchesne, op. cit., 349-352; 
Chabot, Synodicon Orientale (1902), 275; Labourt, Le 
Christianisme dans Pempire Perse sous la dynastie 
Sassanide (1904), 206-207, 158, and passim]. 

South-Arabian Christianity: Himyai Yemen and 
Najran . — According to Eusebius, Rufinus, Nice- 
phorus, Theodoret, etc., followed by Baronius, Asse- 
mani, Tillemont, Lequien, Pagi, and others, the 
Apostle Bartholomew, while on his way to India 
(i. e. Ethiopia), preached the Gospel in Arabia Felix, 
or Yemen, whueh was then, especially after the ex- 
pedition of .^lius Gallus, a commercial country well 
known to the Romans, and in constant mercan- 
tile and political communication with Abyssinia. 
Eusebius informs us that in the second century 
Pantsenus, master of the school of Alexandria, in- 
structed the Indians (Ethiopians) in^ Christianity, 
and Jerome adds further that this missionary was 
sent to them by Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, 
in consequence of a request made by them for a 
Christian teacher. As the names India and Indians 
were applied by the Greek and Latin writers indis- 
criminately to Parthia, Persia, Media, Ethiopia, 
Libya, and .^abia, it may be reasonably inferred 
that the tradition in question is at the least vague 
and indefinite, although it is universally admitted 
that the India in question is Ethiopia, whence 
the Apostle may have easily crossed to Yemen; 
inasmuch as the Ethiopians and the Himyarites, 
or Yemenites, are both linguistically and ethnograph- 
ically the same race. 

According to Nicephorus, the fileld of Pantaenus^s 
mission was among the Jews of Yemen, whom we know 
to have settled in various centres of southern Arabia 
after the ruin of the second Temple in order to es- 
cape the Roman persecution. Jerome adds, further- 
more, that Pantsenus found among them the Hebrew 
Gospel of St. Matthew which they had received from 
their first Apostle, St. Bartholomew. Rufinus, 
Theodoret, and Eusebius assert that during the reign 
of Constantine the Great (312-337) a Tyrian philos- 
opher named Meropius determined to visit the 
Himyarites in Arabia Felix. He was accompanied 
by two of his kinsmen (according to some, ms two 
sons) and other disciples. On their return they 
were captmed as enemies and were either slain or 
made captives, for at that time the Himyarites were 
in a state of warfare. Two members of the party, 
however, named iEdesius and Frumentius respec- 
tively, were taken before the King of Himyar, who be- 
came favourably disposed towards them, appointing 
the first his cup-bearer, the other custodian of his 
treasures. At the death of the king, the two Christian 
Tyrians determined to return to their coimtry, but 
were prevented by the queen regent, who requested 
them to remain and be the guardians of her infant 
son till he reached the proper age. They obeyed, 
and Frumentius, taking advantage of his power 
and^ position, caused a search to be made for the few 
Christians who, he had heard, were scattered in the 
Himyarite Kingdom. He treated them kindly and 
built for them churches and places of worship. 

As soon as the young king ascended the throne, 
the two disciples returned to Tyre, where ^Edesius 
was ordained priest. Frumentius went to Alexan- 
dria to inform the newly-elected bishop, Athanasius, 
of the condition of Christianity in gimyar, and begged 
him to send them a bishop and priests. Whereupon 
Frumentius himself was consecrated bishop and sent, 
together with several priests, to the Himyarites, 
where, with the aid and favour of the king, he in- 
creased the number of Christians and brought much 
prosperity to the Church. As Duchesne remarks 
["Les dglises sdpar^es^' (1905), 311], the elevation 


of Frumentius must have taken place during the reign 
of Constantins, and either shortly before 340, or 
shortly after 346; for during the interval Athan- 
asius was absent from Alexandria, and, as the stay 
of the two Tyrians at the court of Himyar cannot 
have lasted less than fifteen years, it follows that 
Meropius’s journey must have taken place between 
the years 320 and 325. The legend of Meropius 
and Frumentius, however, seems to refer to the 
evangelization of Ethiopia rather than to that of 
Himyar, or, if to that of Himyar, its conversion must 
have been only of an indirect and transitory character. 
To the mission of Frumentius may also refer the tes- 
timony of two Arabic writers quoted by Ouseley, 
(Travels, I, 369-371; also Wright, Christianity in 
Arabia, 33), according to which the Arabs of Najran, 
in Yemen, were first converted by a Syrian Christian 
captured by some Arab robbers and taken to their 
country. 

Another Christian mission to Himyar took place 
during the reign of Constantins (337-361), who, 
towards the year 356, chose Bishop Theophilus, 
the famous deacon of Nicomedia and a zealous 
Arian, to conduct an embassy to the court of Himyar. 
The eloquence of Theophilus so impressed the king 
that he became favourably disposed towards the 
Christians of his realm and built three churches for 
them, one at Dhafar (or Safar), another at Aden or at 
Sanaa, and the third at Hormuz, near the Persian 
Gulf. As the aim of the embassy was to ask the King 
of EEimyar to grant freedom of worship to the Roman 
citizens in the Kingdom of Himyar, it follows that 
Christianity must have attained there a certain im- 

E ortance. According to Philostorgius, the king 
imself became a Christian, but this is improbable. 
At any rate, whether Theophilus succeeded in con- 
verting more i^imyarites to the Christian faith or 
whether, as Assemani seems to believe, he simply per- 
verted the already existing Christian population to the 
Arian heresy cannot be determined. From the facts 
that the latest royal ili^y^rite inscription, couched 
in pagan terms, bears the date of 281, that local 
Jewish inscriptions date from 378, 448, 458, and 467, 
and that the first Christian inscription, discovered 
by Glaser and considered by Hommel the latest 
Sabean inscription (it opens with the words: “In 
the power of the All-Merciful, and His Messiah and 
the Holy Ghost '0, dates only as late as 542-543 
[Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte Arabiens (1889), 
12 sqq.], it does not follow that Christianity at the 
time of Theophilus had not attained any official 
position in Himyar, although it is undeniable that 
the two prevailing creeds were then Paganism and 
Judaism. Arab historians, such as Ibn Khallikan, 
Yaqut, Abulfeda, Ibn-al-Athir, and especially the 
early biographers of Mohammed, unanimously affirm 
that towards the fourth and fifth centuries of the 
Christian Era Christianity flourished in Hira, Himyar, 
and Najran, and among many tribes of the* North 
and South, Quda'ah, Bahrah, Tanukh, Taghlib, 
Tay. We are far, however, from accepting all 
these ecclesiastical testimonies concerning tne origin 
and development of Christianity in South Arabia 
as critically ascertained and conclusive. Fictitious 
elements and legendary traditions are undoubtedly 
ingredients of the original narratives, yet it cannot 
be doubted that a certain amount of truth is con- 
tained in them. 

Positive traces of ecclesiastical organization in 
southern Arabia first appear in the time of the Em- 
peror Anastasius (491-518). John Diacrinomenos (P. 
G., LXXXVI, 212) relates that during this emperor^s 
reign the Himyarites, who had become followers 
of Judaism since the time of the Queen of Sheba, 
or Saba, were converted to Christianity, and received 
a bishop, Silvanus by name, who was that writer^s 
own uncle, and at whose instance he wrote his eccle- 
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siastical history. It is not improbable that the tes- 
timony of Ibn Ishaq, the earliest and most author- 
itative biographer of Mohammed (d. 770), according 
to which the first apostle of Christianity in Yemen 
was a poor Syrian mason named Phemion, who with 
a companion named Salih were captured by an 
Arab caravan and sold to a prominent Najranite, 
refers to this Silvanus. One of his first converts was 
a certain Abdallah ibn Thamir, who became a great 
miracle-worker and thus succeeded in converting 
the town of Najran to the religion of Christ (Ta- 
bari, ed. Noldeke, 178). According to Hal6vy 
(xA.rchives des missions, VII, 40), even at the present 
time there is still a mosque in Najran dedicated to 
this Abdallah ibn Thamir. Ibn Khaldim, on the 
other hand, asserts that as early as the latter half 
of the third century, a certain Abd-Kelal, son of 
Dhu-1 Awad, who was I\ing of Himyar and Yemen 
from 273 to 297, became a Christian through the 
teaching of a Syrian monk, but, on being discovered 
by his people, was killed (Caussin de Perceval, His- 
toire des Arabes avant Plslamisme, III, 234). Asse- 
mani, followed by Caussin de Perceval, thinks that 
Christianity first entered Najran in the time of Dhu 
Nuwas (sixth century). This king, he says, was 
so alarmed by its advance that he ordered a general 
massacre of the Christians if they refused to embrace 
Judaism, to which he and his whole dynasty belonged. 
He identifies Harith, or Arethas, the Christian 
prince and martyr of Najran, with the above-men- 
tioned Abdallah ibn Thamir, whose tribe's name 
was, according to him, Harith or Arethas. This, 
however, is improbable, for at the time of Dhu Nuwas’s 
accession to the throne, Christianity was already 
flourishing at Najran, with its own bishop, priests, 
and churches. 

What was the exact condition of Christianity 
in southern Arabia during the filth and sixth centuries, 
we do not know; but from the episode of the martyrs 
of Najran it clearly appears that its spread was con- 
stant and steady. The principal and most powerful 
obstacle to the permanent success of Christianity in 
Yemen was undoubtedly the numerous commimities 
of Jews scattered in that section of the peninsula, 
who had acquired so great a religious, political, 
and monetary influence that they threatened for 
a while to become the dominant power. They had 
their own poets and orators, synagogues, schools, 
princes, and. even kings. Their power was constantly 
used to keep in check the progress of Christianity, 
and they were the direct cause of the almost entire 
annihilation of the Christians of Najran. ^^Like 
other religious communities which preach toleration 
when oppressed, they [the- Arab Jews] became 
persecutors when they had acquired sovereignty. " 
— Margoliouth, Mohammed and the Rise of Islam 
(London, 1905), 36. This persecution, which occurred 
in 523, and in which the Jews piled faggots and ht 
fires, and the Christians were burned, happened 
as follows. 

About the beginning of the sixth centuiy, the 
Kingdom of Himyar and Yemen was subject to 
Abyssinian rule. Kalib, King of Abyssinia, known 
by the Greek historians under the name of Elesbaan, 
or Hellesthaios, had succeeded, after a desperate 
struggle, in subjugating Himyar to the throne of 
Ethiopia. Though not a Christian, he was favourably 
inclined towards Christianity, as he was on friendly 
terms with the Romans. He is said to have vowed 
to become a Christian in the event of his conquering 
Himyar, a vow he in all probability fulfilled. Rab- 
iah ibn Mudhar, the defeated Himyarite king, who, 
like all his predecessors of the same dynasty, was a 
Jew, was compelled to seek shelter in Hira, and was 
succeeded by a certain Yusuf Dhu Nuwas, likewise 
a Jew, but vassal to the Ne^s of Abyssinia. About 
the year 523 (not 560, as the majority of Arab his- 


torians believe), and as soon as the victorious Abys- 
sinian army had retraced its steps, Dhu Nuwas 
revolted against Elesbaan and, instigated by the 
Jews, resolved to wreak his vengeance on the Chris- 
tians. All who refused to renounce their faith and 
embrace Judaism were put to death without respect 
to age or sex. The town of Najran, to the north of 
Yemen, and the bulwark of South-Arabian Christian- 
ity, suffered the most. Dhu Nuwas marched against 
the latter city and, finding it impregnable, treacher- 
ously promised the inhabitants full amnesty in the 
case of their surrender. 

On entering the city, Dhu Nuwas ordered a general 
massacre of all the Christians. Large pits were 
dug in the neighbourhood and filled with burning 
fuel, and all those who refused to abjure their faith 
and embrace Judaism, amounting to many thous- 
ands, including the priests and monks of the surround- 
ing regions, with the consecrated virgins and the 
matrons who had retired to lead a monastic life, 
were committed to the flames. The chief men of 
the town, with their prince, Arethas [called by some 
Arabian writers Abdallah ibn Athamir], a man 
distinguished for his wisdom and piety, were put in 
chains. Dhu Nuwas next sought their bishop, Paul, 
and when informed that he had been some time dead, 
he ordered his bones to be disinterred and burnt 
and their ashes scattered to the wind. Arethas 
and his companions were conducted to the side of a 
small brook in the neighbourhood, where they 
were beheaded. Their wives, who had shown the 
same constancy, were afterwards dragged to a 
similar fate. One named Rxuna, the wife of the 
chief, was brought with her two virgin daughters 
before Dhu Nuwas; their surpassing beauty is said 
to have moved his compassion, but their constancy 
and devotion provoked in a still greater degree his 
vengeance; the daughters were put to death before 
the face of their mother, and Ruma, after having 
been compelled to taste their blood, shared their 
fate. When he had thus perpetrated the tragedy 
of Najran, Dhu Nuwas returned with his army to 
Sanaa.'* — Wright, op. *cit., 54-55. 

From here Dhu Nuwas hastened to inform his 
friends and allies, Kabad, King of Persia, and Al- 
Mundhir, Prince of Hira, of the event, urging them 
to imitate his example and exterminate their Chris- 
tian subjects. Dhu Nuwas's messengers arrived 
20 January, 524, at Hufhuf (El-Hassa), near the 
Persian Gulf, where Al-Mundhir was then entertain- 
ing an embassy sent to him by the Emperor Justin 
and composed of Sergius, Bishop of Rosapha, the 
priest Abramos, and many other ecclesiastics and 
laymen, among whom was the Monophysite Simeon, 
Bishop of Beth-Arsam, in Persia. AI-Mundhir 
received and communicated the news of the massacre 
to the members of the embassy, who were horrified. 
According to Ibn Ishaq, the number of the massacred 
Christians was 20,000, while the letter of the Bishop 
of Beth-Arsam said there were 427 priests, deacons, 
monks, and consecrated virgins, and more than 4,000 
laymen. This Monophysite Bishop of Persia, imme- 
diately after his return to Hira, wrote a circumstan- 
tial account of the sufferings of the Christians of 
Najran and sent it to Simeon, Abbot of Gabula, near 
Chalcis. In it he asks to have the news communi- 
cated to the Patriarch of Alexandria, to the King of 
Abyssinia, to the Bishops of Antioch, Tarsus, Csesarea 
in Cappadocia, and Edessa, and urges his Roman 
brethren to pray for the afflicted Najranites and to 
take up their cause. A certain Dhu Thaleban, who 
escaped the massacre, fled to the court of Constanti- 
nople and implored the emperor to advocate the 
cause of his persecuted countrymen. In the mean- 
while the news of the massacre had spread all over the 
Roman and Persian Empires; for in that same year, 
John the Psalmist, Abbot of the Monastery of Beth- 
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Aphtonios, wrote in Greek an elegy on the Najranite 
martyrs and their chief, Harith. Bishop Sergius 
of Rosapha, the head of the embassy, wrote also a 
very detailed account of the same events in^ Greek. 
Even in the Koran (Surah Ixxxv) the event is men- 
tioned, and is universally alluded to by all subsequent 
Arab, Nestorian, Jacobite, and Occidental historians 
and writers. 

The news of the massacre weighed hea^dly on 
Elesbaan, King of Abyssinia, who is said to have now 
become a very fervent Christian. He determined 
to take revenge on Dhu Nuwas, to avenge the mas- 
sacre of the Christian Najranites, and to pumsh the 
Yemenite Jews. Accordingly, at the head of seventy 
thousand men and a powerful flotilla, he descended 
upon Himyar, invaded Yemen, and with relentless 
fury massacred thousands of Jews. Dhu Nuwas, 
after a brave fight, was defeated and^ slain, and 
his whole army routed. The whole fertile land was 
once more a scene of bloodshed and devastation. 
The churches built before the days of Dhu Nuwas 
were again rebuilt on the sites of their ruins, and new 
bishops and priests were appointed in the place of 
the martyrs. An Abyssinian general, Esimephseus, 
was appointed King of Himyar, and during his reign 
a certain Dhu Giadan, of the family of Dhu Nuwas, 
attempted to raise the standard of revolt, but was 
defeated A few years later the Himyarites, mider 
the leadership of Abramos, or Abraha, a Christian 
Abyssinian, revolted against Esimephseus, and in 
order to put down the revolution the King of Abys- 
sinia sent an army under the command of one of his 
relatives, Arethas, or Aryat. The latter was slain, 
however, by his own soldiers who joined the party 
of Abramos. A second Abyssinian army took the 
field, but was cut to pieces and destroyed. Abramos 
became King of Himyar, and from Procopius we 
know that he, after the death of Elesbaan, made 
peace with the Emperor of Abyssinia and acknowl- 
edged his sovereignty. 

During the reign of Abramos Christianity^ in 
South Arabia enjoyed great peace and prosperity, 

'' Paying tribute only to the Abyssinian crown, 
and at peace with all the Arab tribes, Abraha was 
loved for his justice and moderation by all his sub- 
jects and idolized by the Christians for his burning 
zeal in their religion. ” Large numbers of Jews were 
baptized who were said to have been converted to 
Chinstianity by a public dispute between them and St. 
Gregentius, the Arabian Bishop of Dhafar. In this 
dispute the Jews were represented by Herban, one of 
their most learned rabbis, and Christ is said to have 
appeared in Heaven. Many idolaters sought admis- 
sion to the Church; new schemes of benevolence were 
inaugurated, and the foundations were being laid for 
a magnificent cathedral at Sanaa, where is said to 
have existed a picture of the Madonna, afterwards 
moved by the Quraishites and placed in the Caaba, 
at Mecca (Margoliouth, op. cit., 42). 

In short, South-Arabian Christianity, during the 
reign of Abramos, i. e. in the first half of the sixth 
century, ''seemed on the eve of its Golden Age^' 
(Zwemer, Arabia, the Cradle of Islam, 308). The 
king is also said to have framed, with the assistance 
of Bishop Gregentius, his great friend, admirer, 
and counsellor, a code of laws for the people of Him- 
yar, still extant in Greek, and divided in twenty-three 
sections. The authenticity of this code, however, 
is doubted by many, as it is more ascetic and monas- 
tic in character than social. The whole career, in 
fact, of St. Gregentius and his relations with Elesbaan, 
Abramos, and Herban are interwoven with legend 
(Duchesne, op. cit., 334—336). In 550, Abramos^s 
glorious reign came to a disastrous end. According 
to Arab historians, the event took place in 570, the 
year of Mohammed's birth; but, as Noldeke has 
shown, this is simply an ingenious arrangement in 


order to connect the rise of Islam with the overthrow 
of the Christian rule in Yemen; for the latter event 
must have taken place at least twenty years earlier 
(Tabar, I, 205^ Abramos's defeat is reported by all 
Mohammedan historians with great joy and satisfac- 
tion, and is known among them as the " Day of the 
Elephant". Mohammed himself devoted to it an 
entire surah of his Koran. This defeat forms the 
last chapter in the history of South-Arabian Chris- 
tianity and the preface to the advent of Mohammed 
and Islam. It was brought about as follows. 

Towards the first half of the sixth century the 
temple of Caaba, in Mecca, had become, as of old, 
the Eleusis of Arabia. It was sought and annually 
visited by thousands of Arabs from all parts of the 
peninsula, and enriched with presents and donations 
of every kind and description. Its custodians were 
of the tribe of Quraish, to which Mohammed be- 
longed, and which had then become the most powerful 
and illustrious one of Hijaz. Abramos, the Christian 
IGng of Himyar, beheld with grief the multitudes of 
pilgrims who went to ^ay their superstitious devo- 
tions to the heathen deities of the Caaba, and, in order 
to divert the attention and worship of the heathen 
Arabs to another object, he resolved to build a mag- 
nificent church at Sanaa. The edifice was completed, 
and far surpassed the Caaba in the splendour of its 
decorations. To attain his object, Abramos issued a 
proclamation ordering the pilgrims to relinquish their 
former route for the shorter and more convenient 
journey to the Christian church of Sanaa. The object 
was attained, and the Quraish found themselves re- 
duced to a precarious financial and politico-religious 
conation. To avenge themselves and to depreciate 
in the eyes of the Arab tribes the Christian church of 
Sanaa they hired a certain man of the Kenanah tribe 
to enter the church and defile it by strewing it with 
dung, which was enough to make the Arabs look 
at the place with horror and disgust. The desecra- 
tion was successfully effected, and its criminal agent 
fled, spreading everywhere in his flight the news of 
the profanation of the Christian church. The act 
was a signal of war and vengeance, and Abramos 
determined to destroy the tribes of Kenanah and 
Quraish, and to demolish the Caaba. Accordingly, 
at the head of a powerful army, accompanied bv 
numerous elephants, he invaded Hijaz, defeated all 
the hostile tribes in his way, and approached Mecca. 

The chief of the tribe of Quraish and the guardian 
of the Caaba was then the venerable Abdul-Mutta- 
lib ibn Hashim, the grandfather of Mohamniei 
This chief, at the news of the approach of the Him- 
yarite army, sought peace with Abramos, offering 
him as a ransom for the Caaba a third part of the 
wealth of Hijaz; but Abramos was inflexible. De- 
spairing of victory and overwhelmed with terror, 
the inhabitants of Mecca, led by Abdul-Muttalib, 
took refuge in the neighbouring mountains ‘that 
overhung the narrow pass through wliich the enemy 
must advance. Approaching the city by way of 
the narrow valley, Abramos and his army, not know- 
ing that the heights were occupied by the Quraishites, 
fell beneath the numberless masses of rock and other 
missiles incessantly poured upon them and their 
elephants by the assailants. Abramos was defeated 
and compelled to retreat. His army was almost an- 
nihilated, and the king himself returned a fugitive 
to Sanaa, where he died soon after, as much of vexa- 
tion as of his wounds. 

Mohammedan writers attribute the defeat of 
Abramos and the victory of Quraish to supernatural 
intervention, not unlike that which defeated the 
army of Sennacherib under the walls of Jerusalem. 
Be this as it may, by the defeat of the Himyarite 
army Quraish became supreme in command and 
authority. In the meanwhile, Yaksoum and Mas- 
rouq, sons of Abramos, had succeeded him in turn, 
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but their power had so much declined that they had 
to seek alliance with the Sassanian kings of Persia, 
which caused a general revolt in southern and central 
Arabia. In 568, two years before Mohammed’s birth, 
a Persian military expedition invaded Yemen and 
Oman and brought the Christian Abyssinian dynasty 
and that of Abramos to an end. A tributary prince 
was appointed over Himyar by the Sassanian kings, 
in the person of Saif dhu Yezen, a descendant of the 
old royal race of Himyar. This prince, during the 
reign of Masrouq, ’ and at the instigation of some 
noble and rich Himyarites who had assisted him 
with money and 'all the means available, repaired 
to Constantinople and appealed to Mauricius, the 
Byzantine emperor, for assistance in delivering 
Himyar from the Abyssinian yoke. Mauricius refused 
to help him, on the ground that the unity of Chris- 
tian faith between the Abyssinians and the Byzan- 
tines prevented him from taking any such action. 
Saif, disappointed and hopeless, went to Nu‘m^n 
ibn al Mundhir, Prince of Hira. This prince pre- 
sented Saif to Khosroes Nous'hirwan, King of Persia, 
to whom he explained the object of his mission. 
Khosroes at first was unwilling to imdertake so 
dangerous an enterprise, but afterwards, won over 
by the promises of Saif and the advice of his min- 
isters, sent an army of 4,000 Persian soldiers, drawn 
from prisons, imder the command of Wahriz and 
accompanied by Saif himself. 

The army advanced to Hadramaut, where it was 
joined by Saif’s own adherents, 2,000 strong, and 
attacked Masrouq, who was defeated and slain in 
battle. Saif was installed king over Himyar but 
subject to Khosroes Nousliirwan, His first act was 
to expel from Himyar most of the Abyssinian res- 
idents, among whom were many Christians. Sub- 
sequently, Saif was murdered by some Abyssinian 
members of his own court; and after his death no 
more native Himyarite princes were placed on 
the throne. lie was succeeded first by Wahriz, 
leader of the Persian army, then by Zin, Binegan, 
Chore, Chosrau, and Badhan, the last of whom was 
the governor of Himyar at the time of Mohammed’s 
conquest of Arabia. With the overthrow of the 
Abyssinian dynasty in the south, the increase of 
factional rivalries between the Byzantine and the 
Persian Empires in the north, and the advent of 
Islam, Christianity in Arabia came to an end. It 
must not be imagined, however, that this violent 
end came without heroic resistance. The famous 
church, built by Abramos at Sanaa, was still in a 
flourishing condition at the time of Mohammed, who 
speaks of his own visit to it, and of listening to the 
sermons of its famous and eloquent bishop, Quss 
ibn Safida. The Christians of Najran successfully 
resisted, during the life of the Prophet, all attempts 
at Islamic proselytism, although, under 'Omar, 
Mohammed’s second successor (634-644), they were 
finally compelled to embrace Islam; many refused 
to do so and were ejmelled. These migrated to Kufa 
and Hira, on the Euphrates, where, towards the 
end of the eighth century, the Nestorian patriarch, 
Timotheus I (778-820), appointed over them a 
bishop with both native and Nestorian clergy, 
schools, and churches. 

Christianity, in the time of Mohammed, under 
one form or another, must have had also some 
followers in Hijaz, the stronghold of Islam, ^ and 
especially around Mecca. Slaves were not infre- 
quently Christian captives brought in by the trading 
Arabs in their journeys to Syria and Mesopotamia. 
An Arab poet, quoted by Wellhausen (Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten, IV, 200), says: “Whence has Al-A'sha 
his Christian ideas? From^ the wine-traders of 
Hira of whom he bought his yrine; they brought 
them to him. ” These Christian influences are 
clearly visible in the Koran. Among the early 


friends and followers of the Prophet were Zaid, his 
adopted son, who was of Christian parentage, and 
many others, who, like the three famous hanif 
(which is translated by many as “hermits”, 
“monks”, etc.), abandoned Christianity for Islam. 
One of these, Warqa, is credited by Moslem writers 
with a knowledge of the Christian Scriptures, and even 
with having translated some portions of them into 
Arabic.^ Father L. Sheikho, S.J., of the Catholic 
University of Beirut, Syria, has made a good collec- 
tion of extracts from ante-Islamic and immediately 
ost-Islamic Arabic poets, in which Christian ideas, 
eliefs, and practices are alluded to. (See “ Al-Mash- 
riq” in “The Orient” of 1905, also published sep- 
arately.) 

At Medina, the Prophet is said to have received 
repeated embassies from Christian tribes. His 
treatment of the Christian Arabs was distinctly 
more liberal and courteous than that accorded by 
him to the Jews. He looked on the latter as a dan- 
gerous political menace, while he regarded the former 
not only as subjects, but also as friends and allies. 
In one of his supposed letters to the Bishop Ka'b 
of the tribe of Harith, to the Bishop of Najran, and 
to their priests and monks, we read: “There shall be 
guaranteed to you the protection of God and His 
Apostles for the possession of your churches and 
your worship and your monasteries, and no bishop, 
or priest, or monk, shall be molested ... so long 
as you remain true and fulfil your obligations.” 
To Bishop Yuhanna ibn Ruba and to the chiefs of 
the people of Ay la he wrote: “Peace to you. I com- 
mend you to God besides Whom there is no God. 
I would not war against you without first writing 
to you. Either accept Islam or pay poll-tax. And 
hearken to God and His Apostle and to these envoys. 
... If you turn my envoys back and are not friendly 
to them, then I will accept no reparation from you, 
but I will war against you and will take the children 
captive and will slay the aged. ... If you will 
hearken to my envoys, then shall you be under God’s 
protection and Mohammed’s and that of his allies. ” 
— W. A. Shedd, Islam and the Oriental Churches 
(1904), 103. To the heathen Arabs he held out 
no compromise; they had either to embrace Islam 
or die; but to the Christians of his country he always 
showed himself generous and tolerant, although 
the Mohammedan tradition tells us that on his death- 
bed he changed his policy towards them and is said 
to have commanded that none but Moslems should 
dwell in the land. In one of his controversies with 
the Christian tribe of Taghlib, Mohammed ' agreed 
that the adults should remain Christian but the 
children should not be baptized (Wellhausen, op, 
cit.). The feelings between the Christian and the 
Mohammedan Arabs were so friendly at the time 
of the Prophet that many of the latter sought refuge 
with the former on more than one occasion. Under 
'Omar, however, Mohammed’s second successor, 
the policy of Islam towards the Christians completely 
changed, as can be seen from the so-called “ Constitu- 
tion of 'Omar”, which, though generally regarded 
as spurious, cannot be entirely disregarded. 

' Omar’s policy practically put an end to Christian- 
ity in Arabia, and certainly dealt a death-blow to 
the Christian religion in the newly conquered West- 
Asiastic provinces. This extinction and dissolution 
was violent, but gradual in the peninsula, where 
many Christians, moved by the wonderful success 
of the Moslem arms, abandoned their religion and 
accepted Islam. Some preferred to pay the poll-tax 
and retain their faith. Others, like the Najranites, 
in spite of the promise of Mohammed that they 
should be undisturbed, were forced to leave Arabia 
and settled partly in Syria and partly near Kufa, 
in lower Mesopotamia (Muir, History of the Caliphate, 
155; and Arnold, Preaching of Islam, 44 sqq.). 
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The tribe of Taghlib was true to its faith, and Bar- 
Hebraeus tells us of two of its chieftains who later 
suffered martyrdom (Chronicon Syriacum, 112, 
115). We continue to hear for a long time of Jaco- 
bite and Nestorian bishops of the Arabs, one even 
being Bishop of Sanaa, Yemen, and Bahrein, and 
of the border regions [Bar-Hebraeus, Chronicon 
Ecclesiasticum, I, 303; III, 123, 193; and Thomas 
of Marga, Book of Governors (ed. Budge, 1893), 
II, 448 sqq.]. 

Under the Umayyad and Abbasid Caliphs, Chris- 
tianity enjoyed, with few exceptions, great freedom 
and respect throughout all the Mohammedan Empire, 
as can be seen from the facts and data collected by 
Assemani and Bar-Hebraeus, according to which 
many Nestorian and Jacobite patriarchs from the 
seventh to the eleventh centuries received diplomas, 
or firmans, of some sort from Mohammed himself, 
from Umar, Ali, Merwan, Al-Mansur, Harounal- 
Raschid, Abu Jaffar, and others. (Shedd, op.^ cit., 
239-241; Assemani, De Catholicis Nestorianis, 
41-43 sqq.; Bar-Hebraeus, Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, 
I, 309, 317, 319, 325; II, 465, 625; III, 307, 317, 229, 
433, etc.; and Thomas of Marga, op. cit., II, 123, 
note.) 

In conclusion, a few words may be said of the 
various sects and creeds to which the Christian 
Arabs of the north and of the south belonged, as 
well as of their practical observance of the Chris- 
tian religion and duties. We have already seen 
how that part of Arabia adjacent to the Syrian 
borders was, from the third century on, regarded 
as the ''mother of heresies The religious and 
political freedom of the Arab tribes opened the 
door to all creeds, errors, and heresies. Before the 
rise and spread of Nestorianism and Monophysitism, 
the Arian heresy was the prevailing creed of the 
Christian Arabs, In the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries Arianism was supplanted by Nestorianism 
and Monophysitism, which had then become the offi- 
cial creeds of the two most representative Churches 
of Syria, Egypt, Abyssinia, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. Like the Arabian Jews, the Christian Arabs 
did not, as a rule, particularly in the times imme- 
diately before and after Mohammed, attach much 
importance to the practical observance of their re- 
ligion. The Arabs of pre-Islamic times were no- 
torious for their indifference to their theoretical 
and practical religious beliefs and observances. 
Eveiy religion and practice was welcomed so long 
as it was compatible with Arab freedom of con- 
science and sensuality,* and, as Wellhausen truly 
remarks, although Chnstian thought and sentiment 
could have been infused among^ the Arabs only 
through the channel of poetry, it is in this that 
Christian spirituality performs rather a silent part 
(op. cit., 203). 

Arabian Christianity was a seed sown on stony 
ground, whose product had no power of resistance 
when the heat came; it perished without leaving 
a trace when Islam appeared. It seems strange 
that these Christian Arabs, who had bishops, and 
priests, and churches, and even heresies, of their own, 
apparently took no steps towards translating into 
their language any of the Old and New Testament 
books; or, if any such translation existed, it has 
left no trace. The same strange fact is also true 
in the case of the numerous Jews of Yemen (Mar- 
goliouth, op, cit., 35; and Hamack, Expansion of 
Christianity, II, 300). Of these Emmanuel Deutsch 
remarks that, '‘acquainted with the Halachah and 
Haggada, they seemed, under the peculiar story-lov- 
ing influence of their countrymen, to have cultivated 
the latter with all its gorgeous hues and colours” 
[Remains of Emmanuel Deutsch, Islam (New 
York), 92]. As to the Christians, at least the bishops, 
the priests, and the monks must have had some 


religious books; but as we know* nothing of their 
existence, we are forced to suppose that these books 
were wTitten in a language which they learned 
abroad, probably in Syria. 

Besides the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers quoted in the 
body of the article, the reader is referred to the following mod- 
ern authorities Wright, Early Chr%si%an%ty %n Arabxa (Lon- 
don, 1855); Wellhausen, Juden und Christen in Arabien, 
III; Skizzen und Vorarheiten, III, 197 sqq; Noldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Arabei zur Zeit der Sassamden aus 
der arahischen Chromic des Tabari (Leyden, 1879); Caussin 
DE Perceval, Histoire des Arabes avant Mohammet (Pans, 
1847), I, 108, 112, 114, 124-128; II, 47-56, 58, 136, 142, 144, 
200-202, 213-215; III, 275; Duchesne, Les eglises separees 
(2d ed., Pans, 1905); 300-352, Zwemer, Arabia: The Cradle 
of Islam (New York, 1900), 300-313; Shedd, Islam and the 
Oriental Churches (Philadelphia, 1904); Harnack, The Ex- 
pansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries (tr. London, 
1905), 300-304; Margoliouth, Mohammed and the Rise of 
Islam (London, 1905), 33 sqq. Among Syriac writers see: 
Bar-Hebr^us, Chronicum Ecclesiasticum, ed. Abbeloos and 
Lamy (Louvain, 1874), II; Maris, Amri etSlihce Liber Turns, 
ed. Gismondi, (Rome, 1896, 1899); Assemani, Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, III, pt. 2, 591-610, and passim; Lequien, Onens 
Ch-ristianus, II; Chabot, Synodicon Onentale (Pans, 1902), 
passim; Laeourt, Le Christianisme dans I’empire perse sous 
la dynastie sassanide (Paris, 1904). See also Baronius, 
Pagi, and Tillemont. On the massacre of the Christians of 
Najran, see the letter of Simeon, Bishop of Beth-Arsam, the 
best edition of which is given by Guidi in the Memone del- 
Vaccademiadei Lincei (Rome, 1880-81, in Syriac and in 
Italian). The Greek hymn of John the Psalmist was trans- 
lated into Syriac by Paul, Bishop of Edessa (d. 526), and 
edited by Schroter in the Zeitschrift fur deutsche morgenlan- 
dische Gesellschaft, XXXI, together with the letter of James 
OF Sarug. See also Boissonade, Anecdota Grocca, V, 1, 
Martyi *ium ,^i,rethce, and ^^cta 721. 'Ph,e sup- 

posed theological dispute between Gregentius and Herban is 
found in Boissonade, Anecdota Grceca, V, 63; and P. G., 
LXXVI, 668. 

Gabriel Oussani. 

Arabia, The Vicariate Apostolic of. — Arabia 
formerly belonged to the mission of Galla (Africa), 
but was made a separate prefecture Apostolic by 
Pius IX, 21 Jan., 1875. It was reunited to the mis- 
sion of Galla, then made a vicariate Apostolic, by 
Leo XIII, 25 April, 1888, under Monseigneur Las- 
serre. The Capuchin Bathers under Monseigneur 
Lasserre had long been in charge of the Aden mission, 
together with that of Somaliland. The first vicar 
Apostolic brought to Aden a community of French 
Franciscan sisters, to whose care the British authori- 
ties entrusted 100 Galla children rescued from Arab 
slave ships. With these liberated captives it was 
hoped to found a Catholic colony at some distance 
inland, but circumstances had, as late as 1906, 
frustrated this and other attempts to carry the Faith 
into the interior of Arabia. This vicariate Apostolic 
has 12,000,000 inhabitants, of whom about 15,000 are 
Catholics; 11 missions, 4 churches or chapels, 6 sta- 
tions. (For origins of Arabian Christianity, see 
Christianity in Arabia, under Arabia.) 

Battandier, Ann, pont. caih., 1906; Piolet, Miss, caih. 

Arabia, Councils of — In 246 and 247 two coun- 
cils were held at Bostra in Arabia against Beryllus, 
Bishop of the see, and others who maintained with 
him that the soul perished and arose again with the 
body. Origen was present at these synods and 
convinced these heretics of their errors (Eusebius, 
Hist. EccL, VI, xix; Baronius, Ann. Eccl. ad an., 
249, §§6-8h 

Harnack, Mission und Aushreiiung des Christentums (1902); 
Wright, Early Christianity in Arabia, (London, 1865); Mansi, 
Coll, Cone. I, 787. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Arabian School of Philosophy. — ^Until the eighth 
century the Arabians, although they expressed nieir 
religious feelings in a somewhat mystic poetry, 
failed to give expression to their thoughts about 
the world around them, except in so far as those 
thoughts may be said to be expressed in the Koran. 
It was only when they came in contact with other civ- 
ilizations, notably with that of Persia, that their specu- 
lative and scientific activities were stimulated into 
action. A circumstance which favoured the study of 
letters and philosophy was the accession to the throne 
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about A. D. 750 of the Abassides, an enlightened line of 
Caliphs who encouraged learning, and patronized the 
representatives, chiefly Syrian and Persian, of foreign 
culture. The introduction of foreign ideas resulted 
first in a twofold movement among the followers of 
Mohammed. There was on the one hand a movement 
in the direction of heterodoxy, a kind of rationalistic 
questioning of the authority of the Koran, which led 
to the rejection of the current anthropomorphism 
and fatalism. The representatives of this move- 
ment were called “Motazilites’^ or “Dissidents”. 
They were the first heretics of Islam. Opposed to 
this movement was the orthodox current, tending to 
emphasize more and more the authority of the Koran, 
while, at the same time, it att emitted to do this by 
the aid of Greek philosophy and science. The repre- 
sentatives of this movement were called the “Mota- 
callimin”, or “professors of the word”. They were 
rationalists, it is true, in so far as they fell back on 
Greek philosophy for their metaphysical and physical 
explanations of phenomena; still, it was their aim to 
keep within the limits of orthodox belief. In this 
they bore a close resemblance to the first Schoolmen 
of Christian Europe. In reaction against both the 
“ Motazilites ” and “ Motacallimin ’ ’ arose the “ Sufis ”, 
or “Mystics”, who flourished chiefly in the Persian 
portion of the Arabian Empire. They represented 
the most extreme phase of protest against all phil- 
osophical inquiry; they condemned the use of Greek 
philosophy even within the limits of orthodoxy, and 
taught that whatever truth there is can be attained 
by reverent reading of the Koran and meditation 
on the words of the sacred text. They placed con- 
templation above observation and inquiry, and set 
more value on ecstatic meditation than on the study 
of Plato and Aristotle. From the conflict of these 
divergent forces there arose, about the ninth century, 
the tendency of thought represented by the philoso- 
phers of Islam. These philosophers had more in 
common with the Dissidents and the Theologians 
than with the Mystics; they made ample use of 
Greek philosophy, and in their free inquiry into the 
secrets of nature, in which they soon outstripped 
the Greeks themselves, they paid little attention to 
the authority of the Koran. For this reason they 
fell into disrepute with the rulers both in North 
Africa and Spain, as well as in the East, and instances 
of persecution, exile, and death inflicted by the 
Caliphs on the philosophers of Islam were of fre- 
quent occurrence from the ninth century to the 
thirteenth. 

Taking its origin from the neo-Platonic schools of 
Syria and Persia, the philosophy of the Arabians was 
at first Platonic in spirit and tendency. The Ara- 
bians translated the “Timaeus ”, the “Republic ”, and 
the “Laws”, and when, attracted by the medical 
treatises of Galen, they were led to the study of 
Aristotle, they translated not only the genuine writ- 
ings of the Stagirite, but also the so-caUed “Theolo- 
gia Aristotelis” which was merely a compilation 
from the “Enneads” of Plotinus, and the famous 
“Liber de Causis” which was a compilation from 
the “Elements of Theology” of Proclus. Thus, 
from the beginning, they imparted to Aristotelean 
teaching a neo-Platonic meaning, and even those 
among them who came to be recognized as the most 
faithful exponents of Aristoteleanism were not en- 
tirely free from the influence of the neo-Platonists. 
Plotinus’s view of reality, as a kind of pyramid with 
God at the apex and material things at the base, and 
Proclus’s view of hypostatized universals as constitut- 
ing a hierarchy of “Causes”, mediating between God 
and matter, came to be the recognized views in the 
philosophical schools pf Eastern and Western Islam. 

Among the most famous of the Arabian philoso- 
phers of the East were Alkendi or Alkindi (d. about 
the year 870), Alfarabi (d. about 950), Avicenna, or 
I.— 43 


Ibn Sina (980-1037), the astronomer Alhazen 
(eleventh century), and Algazel, or Gazali (1059- 
1111), In the West, that is in Northern Africa and 
in Moorish Spain, the most celebrated philosophers 
were Avempace, or Ibn Badsha (d. 1138), Abubacer, 
or Abn Bekr, also called Ibn Tofail (1100-85), and 
Averroes, or Ibn Roshd (1126-98). Of these Avem- 
pace, Avicenna, and Averroes were best known to 
the Scholastics. Avicebrol, whom the Schoolmen 
regarded as an Arabian, was in reality a Jewish 
philosopher and poetic writer named Salomon ben 
Gabirol. The philosophy of the Arabians is not dis- 
tinguished by its originality; in point of fact, it is 
merely an interpretation of Greek philosophy and, 
even as an interpretation, adds little to the inter- 
pretations already given by Plotinus, Proclus, Sim- 
plicius, and the Syrian neo-Platonists, It is Ara- 
bian only in the sense that it was written in Arabic 
— the greatest of its representatives, Avicenna and 
Averroes, were not natives of the Arabian peninsula 
at all. In one respect only did the Arabians develop 
Greek philosophy, namely, in its relation to medicine, 
and it was in this regard that they exerted the most 
far-reaching influence in Europe. 

Like the neo-Platonists from whom they borrowed 
their interpretation of Aristotle, the Arabians were 
pantheists or semi-pantheists. Aristotle taught that 
matter is the eternal substratum of movement; in 
eternity, taught the Arabian commentators, there 
is no distinction between the actual and the possible, 
between the substratum, or subject, of movement 
and the Mover. Therefore, whenever the Arabians 
had the courage of their convictions they taught 
more or less openly that God, the First Mover, is 
really the subject of movement, that He and the 
Universe are substantially identical. The various 
teachers, however, compromise more or less success- 
fully between philosophical pantheism and the mono- 
theism of the Koran. With regard to the govern- 
ment of the universe, the Arabians taught that 
Divine Providence is concerned only with the uni- 
versal, not with the particular. The world, says 
Averroes, is a city which is governed from the centre 
by a ruler whose immediate authority extends only 
to his owm palace, but who, through his subordi- 
nates, rules each and every district of the city subject 
to his sway. This doctrine implied the mediation 
of numberless beings from the Highest Intelligence 
down to the lowest material creature. From God, 
Who is indeed the Author, though He cannot be 
called the Creator, of the Universe, there emanates 
in the first place, the First Intelligence (akin to the 
A6yos of Philo), then the Second Intelligence, and so 
on, down to the lowest of all the cosmic intelligences, 
the intelligence which animates and directs the 
sphere of the moon. Each of these intelligences is 
incorporated in, or inhabits, a heavenly sphere — 
hence the close dependence of medieval astrology on 
the Arabians, and on their immediate disciples in 
astronomy, as, for instance, Roger Bacon (q. v.). 
The lowest intelligence, to which reference has just 
been made (the intelligence which rules the sphere 
of the moon), plays an important part in the psy- 
chology of the Arabians. In treating of intellectual 
knowledge Aristotle (see Aristotle and the Aris- 
totelean School) taught that in the acquisition of 
ideas a twofold mental principle is involved, the 
one active and the other passive. The text of Aris- 
totle being obscure at this point (De Anima, Book 
III), the commentators were at a loss to know what 
the Sta^rite meant by the “active intellect”. 
The Arabians here, as elsewhere, took up the tradi- 
tion of the neo-Platonists. The latter had taught 
that the “active intellect” is something physically 
distinct from the individual soul; an intelligence, 
namely, that is, somehow, common to all men. The 
Arabians adopted this monopsychism and made it 
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part of their psychology. There is, they taught, but 
one active intellect, and that is common to all men. 
It resides in the sphere of the moon, but, bemg 
brought, in some way, into contact with the indi- 
vidual soul (which thereby ^‘participates” in it), 
it generates there the universal, abstract, iinmaterial, 
idea. It was principally against this doctrine of the 
unity and separation of the active intellect that the 
Scholastics directed their attacks on the Arabians. 
The Scholastics objected to the doctrine on two 
accounts. They denied that it was a tenable doctrine 
in psychology, and they denied that it was a faithful 
interpretation of Aristotle. This is the main conten- 
tion of Albert the Great and St, Thomas, both of 
whom wrote special treatises on the unity of the 
intellect, and on one point at least the most unsym- 
pathetic critic of Scholasticism agrees with them, 
namely, when they argue that monopsychism is not 
in keeping with the general tone and spirit of Aris- 
totelean philosophy. 

Another aspect of monopsychism to^ which the 
Scholastics did not fail to call attention was its 
bearing on the question of immortality. The passive 
intellect, the Arabians taught, is material, and per- 
ishes with the body. The active intellect, although 
it is immaterial and, therefore, imperishable, is not 
part of the individual soul. There is nothing, there- 
fore, in man that has the power of resisting death; 
and to say that man is immortal because the im- 
personal, universal, intellect is immortal has no more 
meaning than if one were to say that man is im- 
mortal because the laws of nature are immortal. 
This conclusion is frankly admitted by Averroes, 
who teaches that according to philosophy the human 
soul is mortal, although according to^ theology it is 
immortal. This admission of the principle of two- 
fold truth (namely, that what is false in philosophy 
may be true in theology, and vice versa) shows more 
clearly than anything else the inherent irrecon- 
cilability of Arabian philosophy and Scholasticism. 
The Scholastic movement from beginning to end, 
whatever may be its deviations and aberrations on 
other points, held steadfastly to the principle that, 
since God is the Author of all truth, the truth of 
reason and the truth of revelation (that is, philosophy 
and theology) cannot come to any real conflict. The 
beginning of the decline of Scholasticism dates from 
the introduction (from Arabian sources) into the 
Schools of the principle of twofold truth. In the 
acquisition of kmowledge, the Arabians taught, 
there is a contact (copulatio, continuatio) of the im- 
personal active intellect with the individual passive 
intellect. The contact, indeed, is only momentary. 
The passive intellect, however, has a longing for the 
active intellect, desires it, as matter desires form. 
Hence the tendency on the part of the individual soul 
towards a more permanent union with the great 
Impersonal Intellect, a union that is to be attained 
by the practice of asceticism and the exercise of the 
contemplative powers of the mind. In this union 
man becomes a saint and a seer, a being divine 
rather than human; in this state of ecstasy all that 
is base and petty becomes transformed into the 
sublime and noble, until at last man can exclaim, 
“I am God”. Here again one sees -how closely the 
Arabian reproduces the neo-Platonic doctrine of 
purification and ecstasy. It is only fair, however, to 
add that some of the more faithful Aristoteleans 
among the Arabians, such as Averroes, were content 
to put scientific knowledge in the place of ecstatic 
contemplation, and thus succeeded in avoiding the 
contradictions implied in the mysticism of the Sufis. 

^ The Arabian philosophy, as is well known, exer- 
cised a profound influence on the Scholastic phil- 
osophy of the twelfth and succeeding centuries. It 
is not so well-known that, even when Scholasticism 
was at its height, when Albert and Thomas were 


attracting attention by their brilliant exposition of 
Aristotelean philosophy, there was in the very heart 
of the Scholastic stronghold, the University of Paris, 
a group of philosophers who openly professed ad- 
herence to the doctrine of Averroes. And this coun- 
ter current of Averroism is traceable in the progress 
of Scholastic philosophy down to the time of the 
Renaissance. Still, one must not overrate the debt 
which Scholasticism owes to “Arabism”, as it was 
called. The Arabians contributed in a very large de- 
gree to making Aristotle known in Christian Europe ; 
however, in doing this, they were but transmitting 
what they themselves had receiyed from Christian 
sources; and, moreover, the Aristotle who finally 
gained recognition in Christian Europe was not the 
Arabian Aristotle, but the Greek Aristotle, who came 
to Western Europe by way of Constantinople. The 
Arabians, in the second place, contributed to medie- 
val medicine, geography, astronomy, arithmetic, and 
chemistry, but failed to exert any direct influence 
in philosophy. They provoked discussion, their 
doctrines were the occasion of disputation and 
controversy, and thus, indirectly, they contributed 
to developing the philosophy of the Schools; but, 
beyond this they cannot be said to have contributed 
towards shaping the course of Scholastic thought. 
Indeed the whole spirit of Arabian philosojihy — its 
tendency towards materialistic pantheism, its doc- 
trine of the unity of the intellect, its hesitation on 
the problem of individual immortality, and, above 
aU, its doctrine of the twofold truth — must have 
revealed at every point of possible contact the utter 
impossibility of a reconciliation between Arabian 
and Scholastic Aristoteleanism. It is true the School- 
men, or some of them at least, drew largely^ from 
AvicebroFs “Eons Vitse”; but, though they did not 
suspect it, their teacher in that case was a Jew, not 
an Arabian. Indeed whatever influence came from 
the Mosque passed through the Synagogue before it 
reached the Church. When Arabian works were 
translated into Latin the translation was often made 
from the Hebrew translation of the Arabic text, and 
the Jew was often the only means of interchange of 
ideas between Moorish and Christian Spain. What- 
ever Scholasticism owes to the Arabians, it owes in 
equal, if not in greater measure, to the Jews. 

Munk, Melanges de philosophic juive et arahe . . . (Paris, 
1^9); Dieterici, Z>^e Philosophie der Araher (Berlin, Leip- 
zig, 1858); Archiv f. Gesch. der Phil., especially for 1889 
and 1904; Ueberweg-Heinze, Gesch. der Phil., II, (9th 
ed., Berlin, 1905), 234 sqq.; Turner, Hist, of Phil. (Bos- 
ton, 1903), 311 sqq. 

William Turner, 

Arabici, a small sect of the third century, whose 
founder is unknown, and which is commonly named 
from Arabia, where it flourished, but sometimes also 
Thanatopsychitie, from the nature of the error. The 
soul was believed to perish with the body, though 
both soul and body would be revived again at the 
day of judgment. The Arabici were misled not, 
apparently, by any philosophical speculation about 
the nature of the soul, but by their biblical exegesis 
of I Tim., vi, 16 , “Who only hath immortality.” 
This passage, they held, ascribes undying life to God 
alone, and therefore precludes its unbroken posses- 
sion by man. They failed to distiiiguish immortality 
as it is an essential attribute of God from the im- 
parted immortality which man has from Him. The 
error was short-lived, and the Arabici, after about 
forty years of estrangement, were reconciled to the 
Church, through the persuasive mediation of Origen, 
at a council held in 250 . 

Niceph., Hist. Bed, V, 25; Eusebius, Hist. Bed, VI, 37; 
bT. Augustine, De Hoer., Ixxxiii; Pb^pest., Hosr,, Ixxxiii; 
JiUDDEUS, De Arabicorum Hceresi (Jena, 1713L 

F, y. Havey. 

Arabissus, a titular see of Armenia, suffragan of 
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Melitene; its episcopal list is known from 381 to 692 
(Gams, p. 441). 

Lequien, Oriens Christ. (1740), I, 449-450. 

Arad, a titular see of Palestine, said to be identical 
with the eminence of Tell’ Arad on the way from 
Petra to Hebron (cf. Numbers, xxi, 1; Judges, i, 16). 
Its episcopal list is given in Lequien. 

Lequien, Oriens Christ. (1740), HI, 777-780; Smith, Diet, 
of Greek and Roman Geogr., I, s. v. 

Aran, The Monastic School of. — The three 
islands of Aran stretch across the mouth of Galway 
Bay, forming a kind of natural breakwater against 
the Atlantic Ocean. The largest of the three, called 
Aran Mor, is about nine miles in length, and little 
more than one in average breadth. The bluish-grey 
limestone of which it is entirely composed is as hard 
as marble and takes a fine polish. In many places 
it is quite bare; in others the sandy soil affords a 
precarious sustenance for more than three thousand 
people who dwell upon the island, and largely sup- 
plement the produce of their arid fields by the har- 
vest of the stormy seas around their island home, to 
which they cling in good or bad times with a passion- 
ate love. During three hundred years, from about 
500 to 800, Aran Mor and its sister islands were a 
famous centre of sanctity and learning, which at- 
tracted holy men from all parts of Ireland to study 
the science of the saints in this remote school of the 
West. Before the arrival of St. Enda, Aran Mor 
and the neighbouring islands had long been occupied 
by a remnant of the ancient Firbolg race, who, 
driven from the mainland, built themselves rude 
fortresses in the strongest points of the islands, the 
barbaric ruins of which still excite wonder. Their 
descendants were still pagans at the close of the 
fifth century, when St. Enda first dared to land 
upon their shores, seeking, like so many of the 
saints of his time, '^a desert in the ocean’'. The 
inhabitants of the islands at this time were the 
remnants of a great pre-historic people, whose works, 
even in their ruins, will outlive the monuments of 
later and more civilized peoples. Side by side with 
these magnificent remains of pagan architecture 
are now to be seen the remains of the churches and 
cells of Enda and his followers, making the Isles 
of Aran the most holy, as they are the most interest- 
ing spots, within the wide bounds of Britain’s insular 
empire. 

Tradition tells us that Enda came first across 
the North Sound from Garomna Island on the coast of 
Connemara, and landed in the little bay at Aran Mor 
under the village of Killeany, to which he has given 
his name, and near which he founded his first monas- 
tery. The fame of his austere sanctity soon spread 
throughout Erin, and attracted religious men from 
all parts of the country. Amongst the first who 
came to visit Enda’s island sanctuary was the cele- 
brated St. Brendan — the Navigator, as he is called 
— who was then revolving in his mind his great pro- 
ject of discovering the promised land beyond the 
western main. He came to consult Enda, and seek 
his blessing for the prosperous execution of his daring 
purpose. Thither, too, came Finnian of Clonard, 
himself the Tutor of the Saints of Erin”, to drink 
in heavenly wisdom from the lips of blessed Enda, 
for Enda seems to have been the senior of all these 
saints of the second order, and he was loved. and 
reverenced by them all as a father. Clonard was a 
great college, but Aran of Enda was the greatest 
sanctuary and nursery of holiness throughout all the 
“land of Erin”. Here, also, we find Columcille, 
who had not yet quite schooled his fieiy spirit to 
the patient endurance of injustice or insult. He 
came in his currach, with the scholar’s belt and book- 
satchel, to learn divine wisdom in this remote school 
of the sea. He took his turn at grinding the corn. 


and herding the sheep, and fishing in the bay; he 
studied the Latin version of the Scriptures, and 
learned from Enda’s lips the virtues of a true monk 
as practised by the saints and Fathers of the desert, 
and he saw it exemplified in the daily life and godly 
conversation of the blessed Enda himself, and of the 
holy companions who shared his studies and his 
labours. Reluctantly did Columcille leave the 
sacred isle; and we know, from a poem which he has 
left, how dearly he loved Aran Mor, and how bitterly 
he sorrowed when the “Son of God” called him 
away from that beloved island to preach beyond 
the seas. He calls it “ Aran, the Sun of all the West”, 
another pilgrims’ Rome, under whose pure earth 
he would as soon be buried as nigh to the graves 
of Saints Peter and Paul. With Columcille at Aran 
was also the gentle Ciaran, the “carpenter’s son”,* 
and the best beloved of all the disciples of Enda. 
And when Ciaran, too, was called away by God 
to found his own great monastery by the banks of 
the Shannon, we are told that Enda and his monks 
came with him down to the beach, whilst their 
eyes were dim with tears and sorrow filled their 
hearts. And the young and gentle Ciaran, having 
got his abbot’s blessing, entered his currach and 
sailed away for the mainland. There is indeed 
hardly a single one of the saints of the second order 
— called the Twelve Apostles of Erin — who did not 
spend some time in Aran. It was for them the 
novitiate of their religious life. St. Jarlath of Tuam, 
nearly as old as Enda himself; St. Carthach the 
Elder of Lismore; the two Sts. Jervis of Glendalough, 
two brothers; St. MacCreiche of Corcomore; St. 
Lonan Kerr, St. Nechan, St. Guigneus, St, Papeus, 
St. Libeus, brother of St. Enda — all these were there. 

Enda divided Aran Mor into two parts; one half to 
be assigned to his own monastery of Killeany; 
the other, or western half, to such of his disciples 
as chose “to erect permanent religious houses on 
the island”. This, however, seems to have been a 
later arrangement. At first it is said that he had 
150 disciples under his own care, but when the 
establishment greatly increased in numbers, he 
divided the whole island into ten parts, each having 
its own religious house and its own superior, while 
he himself retained a general superintendence over 
them all. The existing remains prove conclusively 
that there must have been several distinct monas- 
teries on the island, for we find separate groups of 
ruins at Killeany, at Kilronan, at Kihnurvey, and 
further west at the “ Seven Churches ”, The island- 
ers still retain many vivid and interesting tradi- 
tions of the saints and their churches. Fortunately, 
too, we have in the surviving stones and inscriptions 
other aids to confirm these traditions, and identify 
the founders and patrons of the existing ruins. The 
life of Enda and his monks was very frugal and 
austere. The day was divided into fixed periods 
for prayer, labour, and sacred study. Each com- 
munity had its own church, and its village of stone 
cells, in which they slept either on the bare ground 
or on a bundle of straw covered with a rug, but always 
in the clothes worn by day. They assembled for 
their daily devotions in the church or oratory of 
the saint under whose immediate care they were 
placed; silently they took in a common refectory 
their frugal meals, which were cooked in a common 
kitchen, for they had no fires in their cloghauns or 
stone cells, however cold the weather or wild 
the seas. They invariably carried out the monastic 
rule of procuring their own food and clothing by 
the labours of their hands. Some fished around 
the islands; others cultivated patches of oats or 
barley in sheltered spots between the rocks. Others 
ground it or kneaded the meal into bread, and 
baked it for the use of the brethren. So, in like 
manner, they spun and wove their own garments 
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from the undyed wool of their own sheep.^ They 
could grow no frxiit in these storm-swept islands; 
they drank neither wine nor mead, and they had_ no 
flesh meat, except perhaps a little for the sick. 
Sometimes, on the tdgh festivals, or when guests 
of distinction came on pilgrimage to the island, 
one of their tiny sheep was killed, and the brethren 
were allowed to share — if they chose — in the^ good 
things provided for the visitors. Enda himself 
never tasted flesh meat, and we have reason to 
believe that many of the monks followed their 
abbot's example in this as in other respects. Aran 
was not a school of secular, but of sacred learmng. 
The study of the Scriptures was the great business 
of its schools and scholars. They set small store 
indeed on points of minute criticism, their first 
object being to make themselves familiar with the 
language of the sacred volume, to meditate^ on its 
meaning, and apply it in the guidance of their daily 

lives. _ T- • 

Colgate Acta Sarwtorum^ Vita St. Endei; Bede, Histona 
Ecdes.. Ill; Healy, Ireland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars 
(2d ed.), 162; O’Flaherty, lar Connaught, 162; Four 
Masters, Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland; Skene, Celtic 
Scotland, II. 

John Healy. 

Aranda, Council of, held at Aranda in the prov- 
ince of Burgos in Spain, in 1473, by Alfonso Carillo, 
Archbishop of Toledo, to overcome the ignorance 
and evil lives of ecclesiastics. Among the twenty- 
nine canons of the council is one which says that 
orders shall not be conferred on those who are 
ignorant of Latin. Several canons deal with clerical 
concubinage, simony, clandestine marriages, etc. 

Habduin, Coll. Cone, (Paris, 1700-16), IX, 1501. 

Aranda, Pedro Pablo. See Jesthts; Spain. 

Aranda, Philip, Jesuit theologian, b. at Moneva, 
Aragon, 3 February, 1642; d. at Saragossa, 3 June, 
1695. He is described by Father Michel de St. 
Joseph, in his “Bibliographia Critica", as ^'a most 
acute theologian, eloquent in speech, and a most 
practical and expert athlete in the scholastic arena 
He entered the Society of Jesus in 1658. He taught 
philosophy and theology at Saragossa. He published 
a treatise in 1693, ^'De Deo sciente, prsedestinante 
et auxiliante which examines ably the entire sub- 
ject of the scientia media, and solidly and subtly 
expounds and illustrates the questions of predestina- 
tion and grace. He explains the mind of St. Augus- 
tine, and ‘^without difficulty'’, it was said, “gave the 
meaning of his difficult expressions, maintaining that 
they had no reference whatever to predestination"; 
a word which he contends was never, even equiva- 
lently, used by the great Doctor. He adds an ap- 
pendix on why the procession of the Second Person 
IS called generation. He wrote on the Incarnation 
and Redemption; on the natural and supernatural 
operation of man; on human acts; on good and evil; 
and the supernatural. He wrote also a “Life of the 
Servant of God, Isabel Pobar". He was connected 
with the Inquisition of Aragon and was s^odal 
examiner of the Archdiocese of Saragossa. He was 
fiercely attacked in a satirical work by Martin Serra, 
a Dominican, who declaimed against “the indifferent, 
headless, inefficacious writings of certain theologians, 
especially the oUa podrida of Father Philip Aranda”, 
an assault which almost evoked an interdict against 
the church of the friar. 

SOMMEEVOGEL, BibHothhque de la c. de J., I, 506-510; VIII, 
1683—89. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Ararat. See Ark. 

Arason Joli, the last Catholic bishop of Iceland 
before the introduction of Protestantism, b. 1484; 
d. 7 November, 1550. He was consecrated Bishop 
of Holar by his archbishop in the Metropolitan See 


of Nidaros (Trondhjem), in Norway, 1524. He was 
a typical Icelander and a man of^ extraordinary 
talents, though poorly versed in Latin, and openly 
neglectful of the law of celibacy. He was thoroughly 
devoted to the cause of the Church, but was more 
of a war-chief than a bishop. Christian III, King of 
Denmark, having ordered a change of religion in 
Iceland, in 1538, he encountered there the opposition 
of Ogmundur Pdlssqn, Bishop of Skdlholt, as well 
as that of Arason. Ogmundur Poisson, who was old 
and blind, was made prisoner by Kristoffer Huitfeldt, 
a royal leader, and taken to Denmark, where he 
died in 1542. His successors were Lutheran bishops. 
The leadership of the Catholics consequently de- 
volved on the Bishop of H61ar, Arason Jon. He 
maintained the defensive until 1548, when the 
episcopal see of Skdlholt was made vacant by the 
death of the apostate Gissur Einarsson. Then he 
assumed the offensive, in order to rule the Diocese 
of Skdlholt in a Catholic spirit, and to have a Catholic 
appointed bishop there. Marteinn Einarsson had 
returned from Denmark, confirmed as bishop by the 
king, to oppose him; but Arason J6n took hi m 
prisoner. Although suspended and declared an 
outlaw by the iHng, Arason J6n felt himself en- 
couraged by a letter from Pope Paul III to continue 
his efforts to extirpate heresy. His energy and his 
zeal knew no bounds. In an attempt to capture his 
greatest adversary, Dadi Gudmundsson, he was him- 
self taken prisoner and handed over to the king’s 
bailiff, Christian Skriver. The Lutheran bishop, 
Marteinn Einarsson, was at once set free, and with- 
out awaiting any formal judgment the decapitation 
of Arason and two of his sons. Are and Bjorn, who 
had been stanch allies of their father, was agreed upon. 

Some fishermen avenged the death of their bishop 
by killing Christian Skriver and his adherents in the 
following year. The body of Arason was then trans- 
ferred, in triumph, from Skdlholt to H61ar. The 
people, as a sign of their veneration for him, elected 
nis son J6n as his successor. But the election lacked 
confirmation. Protestantism, now that Catholicism 
had no leader, met with no open opposition. The 
people, however, continued to cherish the faith of 
their fathers for a long time and looked on Arason 
as a national hero and a martyr. Five Lutheran 
bishops of Skail, and three of H61ar, were descen- 
dants of his, and in later times, among the converts 
at a Catholic mission given in Iceland was a woman 
descended from the hero bishop. 

Biskupa S6^r (KjSbenhavn, 1858); Islandske Annaler 
indtil 1578 (Kristiania, 1888): Diplomatorium Islandicum 
(Kibhvn, 1857-97); Den Katholske Kirke i Danmark; Skan~ 
dinavisk Kirketidendes (Kjbhvn, 1859); C. A. Munch, Det 
Norske Folks Historic (Krnia, 1859-63); Keyser, Den norske 
Kirkes Historic under Katholidamen (Krnia, 1856); Nissen, 
De Nordisk Kirkers Historic (Kmia, 1884). 

E. A. Wang. 

Arator, a Christian poet of the sixth century, 
probably of Ligurian origin. He studied at Milan 
under the patronage of the Bishop Laurentius and 
of Ennodius; then went to Ravenna by the advice of 
Parthenius, nephew of Ennodius. He took up the 
career of a lawyer. Treated with distinction by 
Theodoric on account of his oration in behalf of the 
Dalmatians, and protected by Cassiodorus, he en- 
tered the service of the Gothic court, but resigned at 
the time of the struggle with Byzantium (about 536). 
Pope Vigilius made him Subdeacon of the Roman 
Church. It was then that he wrote in hexameters 
two books “De Actibus Apostolorum”. He follows 
the story of the Acts; the first book, dedicated to" 
St. Peter, concludes with Chapter XII; the second, 
dedicated to St. Paul, with the martyrdom of the 
two Apostles. Many important events are omitted, 
others only alluded to. Arator himself declared 
that his aim was to give the mystical and moral 
meaning of the book. Accordingly, he often gives 
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strange interpretations of numbers and names. He 
endeavours to praise St. Peter at the expense of 
St. Paul and the other Apostles. His style and 
versification are fairly correct, and he cleverly evades 
the entanglements of symbolism. Some of his 
well-turned verses prove that, with another subject, 
Arator could have become a vigorous writer. The 
poem was very successful. Vigilius had the author 
read it in public at the church of St. Peter ad Vincula. 
The reading lasted four days, as the poet had to 
repeat many passages by request of his audience. 
His works remained popular during the Middle Ages, 
when they became classics. We have also two 
addresses in distichs written by Arator to the Abbot 
Florianus and to Vigilius, as well as a letter to Par- 
thenius. The two latter contain biographical de- 
tails. The date of the poet’s death is unknown. 

Editions : Arntzen (Ziitphen, 1769) ; also in P. L,, 
LXVIII, 63-246; Hubner (Neisse, 1850). — Ebert, AZ/f/emeine 
Geschichte der Ldt&ratur dea Mittelaltera im Abendland (Leipzig, 
1889), I, 514 sqq. 

Paul Lejay, 

Araucania, Prefecture Apostolic of, in Chile, 
established by Leo XIII in 1901 , and confided to the 
C^uchins. It has twenty-eight missionaries. 

Battandier, Ann. Pont. Caih. (Paris, 1906), 343. 

Araucanians (also Araucans, Moluches, Ma- 
PUCHEs). — ^The origin of the word is not yet 
fifily ascertained. A numerous tribe of warlike 
Indians in southern Chile, ranging originally (in the 
early part of the sixteenth century) from 36° S. lat. 
to about 42° S. lat., and from the Andes in the East 
(70° W. long.) to near the coast. To-day they are 
limited to something like the North American ‘^reser- 
vations ” in the same region. In 1898, they were said 
to number 73,000, which figure is probably exag- 
gerated. But they are one of the most numerous 
Indian tribes surviving, as such, in America. When 
first met by the Spaniards in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the Araucanians formed a league 
of clans, or aillar agues, some forty in number, scat- 
tered over four geographical ranges called by them 
Butalmapu. Their mode of government was, and is 
even now, very rudimentary. The so-called ulmenes, 
or chiefs, exercise little authority. In case of immi- 
nent danger, a war chief, or togui, was chosen by a 
general council, at which the aularagues would be as 
fully represented as possible. The togui exercises his 
discretionary authority as long as a war lasts, or as 
long as he is successful, or the medicine-men support 
him. The latter, who are neither more nor less 
than sorcerers, or shamans are numerous among the 
Araucans and wield great power through their oracu- 
lar utterances. When the Spaniards first came in 
contact with the Araucanians, in 1650, the latter were 
a sedentary tribe, dwelling in wooden buildings, and, 
like aU Indians, constantl^jr in conflict with their 
neighbours. The land was^tilled on a modest scale, 
chiefly by women. There are no evidences that the 
Araucanians were exceptionally aggressive, although 
towards their northern neighbours, the Purumaucans, 
they entertained a special enmity. However, with the 
successive establishment of three Spanish towns by 
Valdivia the conqueror of Chile, their apprehensions 
were aroused, and hostilities ensued. The first en- 
counters resulted unfavourably for the Araucanians, 
to whom the weapons and tactics of the Spaniards 
were a surprise. But they soon began to leam. 
Valdivia invaded the range of Arauco, and was com- 
pletely defeated on 2 December, 1553, his force of 
500 men annihilated, and himself killed. The tactics 
then made use of by the Indians under the leadership 
of the toqui Caupolican and a young Indian named 
Lautaro, showed military qualities hitherto unob- 
served among the American aborigines. War with 
the Araucanians thereafter went on for nearly two 
centuries with varying success, and no impression 


was made upon the Indians, who displayed unusual 
grasp, perspicacity, and aptitude for improvement 
in everything relating to warfare. They soon made 
use of the horse and organized a cavalry capable of 
opposing the Spanish in the open field. They also 
made use of artillery in a limited way. In the be- 
ginning, their weapons had been exceedingly primi- 
tive. Spears or lances, with points of hard wood, 
flint, wooden clubs, and clubheads of stone consti- 
tuted the arms with which they at first successfully 
encountered the Spanish soldiers. While the Arau- 
canians made rapid progress in everything connected 
with the art of war, and in this way became formida- 
ble enemies to peaceable culture and the development 
of the Christian missions, they adopted the arts of 
peace very slowly and imperfectly. Maintaining the 
system of rudimentary social organization to which 
they were accustomed, and refractory to improve- 
ments that would have bettered their general condi- 
tion, they continued a menace to everything around 
them without perceiving that they were being grad- 
ually enveloped by a cultuie intellectually superior, 
with which it was impossible for them to cope. Sev- 
eral treaties of peace, or rather truces, were success- 
ively made, and observed for a number of years, but 
it was only after 1792 that conditions became settled, 
the Araucanians continuing to occupy most of the 
territory held by them originally, and the Spanish 
colonies on its outskirts enjoying comparative quiet. 
At present these Indians maintain tneir autonomy. 
They preserve their original social organization, 
polygamy, and religious customs. Still, being sur- 
vivals of primitive conditions, they have either to 
disappear or to assimilate civilization. Smallpox 
decimated them in 1561, and other deleterious in- 
fluences, like alcoholism, thin their ranks slowly 
but surely. 

The religious ideas of the Araucanians are the 
pantheism and fetishism common to all Indians. 
Dread of natural phenomena, and especially of 
volcanic activity, so prominent in Chile, is the basis 
of their creed. To soothe such powers, which ap- 
pear to surround man and threaten him on all 
sides, an army of shamans is required, and these 
control the inner and outer life of every member 
of the tribe. In the midst of the almost incessant 
wars carried on by them for more than two centuries, 
the efforts of the missionaries were of little avail 
The Jesuits came to Chile in 1593, and twelve years 
later Vega, one of their number, had already written 
a grammar and a dictionary of the Araucanian 
language, which is lost. In 1606 Valdivia followed 
with similar works and a method of confession 
[Dahlmann, Sprachkunde und Missionen (Freiburg, 
1901), 78,79]. The foundation of Jesuit colleges 
at Valdivia, Arauco, and elsewhere, about 1594, 
furnished a base of operations for the efforts made 
to penetrate the Araucanian country. Neverthe- 
less, in 1845, only twelve missions existed on the 
frontiers of what now might be called the Araucanian 
reservation. A tribe so saturated as this with fetish- 
ism and shamanism, apparently justified by a long 
series of military successes, inaccessible to progress in 
any other line than the art of war, will only become 
approachable in proportion as mental and moral 
degradation, resulting from isolation, causes it to 
weaken. Despite the almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles which the Araucanians opposed to Chris- 
tianizing efforts, the Jesuit missionaries have for three 
centuries laboured with untiring zeal to convert them. 

The earliest documents relating to Chile and the Arauca- 
nians are embodied in the Coleccidn de documentoa para la 
historia de Chile, by Jose Toribio Medina, published at 
Santiago, There are also very early documents (mostly re- 
published in this collection) in the well-known Coleccidn de 
documentoa de Indiaa, etc. More widely spread is the fame of 
several poetical works (though of less poetic than historical 
value), the most consmcuous of which is the Araucana, by 
Alonso de Ercilla. The first part of this poem appeared in 
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Madrid, 1569; the two parts, 1578, and an addition by Osorio, 
1597 Pedro de Ona. published an inferior poem, ^e Arauco 
dowMo, in 1596, and the Purhi inddmito, by Fernando 
Alvarez de Toledo, was concluded m 1599. Finally Lope 
DE Vega also wrote an Arauco domado, of mediocre vaiue. 
After that came the linguistic work by the Jesuit Lxtys de 
Valdivia: Arte y gramdiica de la lengtia qv£ coire en U>do el 
reyno de Chile (Lima, 1606), and the works of Alonzo de 
O vALLE, Relacion verdadera de las Paces que mpitido con el 
araucano rebelde el marques de 

and Hisidnca Relacion del Reyno de CMe (1646). The be 
known work from colonial tunes is that ot the : • 

Saggio sulla storia civile del Chile (1782), which has been 
translated into many European languages. The great cmlec- 
tion entitled Coleccion de hiatonadores primUivos de CAite 
(Santiago), ed. J. T. Medina, contains most (if not all) of the 
earlier writers on Chile and the Araucanians For mstance: 
(ID Gongora Marmolejo, Histona de Chile desde 
scubHmiento hasta el ano de 1575; (TII) Pineda y Bascunan 
(from about 1650), Cautiveno feliz y razon de las guerras 
ddatadas de Chile, IV. Besides one of the works of Olivares, 
also Tribaldos de Toledo, Vista General de las continuada^ 
Guerras, (V), cf. Santiago de Tesillo, Guerra de Chile 
y cauaas de su duracion (1621—59), VI; Marino de Lover a., 
Cronica del Reyno de Chile, IV; Oliv arez, militar, 

civil y sagrada de Chile (18th century) VI; Hmtorvi de U 
Compaftia de Jesiis en Chile (1736), XIV and XV; G6mez 
V iDAURRE, a contemporary of Molina, History geogmjica, 
natural y civil de Chile (XVI); Gonzalez de I^je^a, Desen^ 
gaho y Reparo de la Guerra de Chile (ITII-IX); Carvallo 
y Goyeneche, Descrivcum histdnca, geografica del Reyno de 
Chik—irom 1796 (XXII-XXIID; Perez Garcia, 
de Chile , — Among modern authors, Medina, Los Ac^rLj^es 
de Chile (Santiago, 1892); Guevara, Histona de la Civiliza- 
den de Araucania (Santiago, 1898); Barros Aran^ Histona 
general de Chile (15 vola., Santiago, 1884); Ignacio Domeyko. 
Araucania y sus hahitmies (Santiago, 1845); Jose Felix de 
Augusta, Gramdiica araucana (Valdivia, 1903); Tableau cfv^L 
et moral des Araucana (XVI, Annates dea voyages, ir. from the 
Viagero universal)'. Smith, The Araucanians (New York, 1855); 
Lenz, Araukanisdie Marchen (Valparaiso, 1892). 

Ad. F. Bandelier. 


Araujo, Antonio de, a Brazilian missionary, b. at 
St. MichaePs, in the Azores; d. 1632. He entered 
the Society of Jesus in Bahia, and was for nine years 
Superior of the Missions of Brazil. He wrote a cate- 
chism in the native language of Brazil. Southwell 
says of it: “This catechism, begun W others in Bra- 
zilian, he augmented considerably. It was published 
at Lisbon under his name, and is regarded as without 
a superior in the catechetical art. It was afterwards 
translated into the native American tongue.” 

Sommebvogel, Bibl, de la c. de J., I, 507. 

T. J. Campbell. 


Araujo, FRANasco de, Spanish theologian, b. at 
Verin, Galicia, 1580; d. Madrid, 19 March, 1664. 
In 1601, he entered the Dominican Order at Sala- 
manca. He taught theqlogy (1616-17) in the con- 
vent of St. Paul at Burgos, and in the latter year was 
made assistant to Peter of Herrera, the principal 
professor of theology at Salamanca. Six years later 
he succeeded to the chair, and held it until 1648, 
when he was appointed Bishop of Sevogia. In 1656 
he resigned his see, and retired to the convent of 
his order at Madrid. His writings are: Commentary 
on the “ Metaphysics ” of Aristotle (2 vols., Salamanca, 
1617; 2d ed., ibid, 1631); “Opuscula tripartita, 
h. e. in tres controversias triplicis theologise divisa” 
etc. (Douay, 1633); a commentary in seven volumes 
on the “Summa” of St. Thomas (Salamanca and 
Madrid, 1635-47); “Variae et selectse decisiones 
morales ad stat. eccles. et civil, pertinentes” (Lyons, 
1664; 2d ed., Cologne, 1745). In the second volume 
of his commentary on the “Prima Secundae” there 
is a treatise on Predestination and Grace, the doctrine 
of which is Molinistic. Martinez de Prado has proved 
that this was not written by Araujo, who, in a later 
work,^ shows clearly his adherence to the Thomistic 
teaching on those questions. 

Quetif-Echard, Script. Ord. Freed., 1, 609; Martinez 
de Prado, Metaphysica,^ I, 518; Nigh. Antonio, Bibliotkeca 
Hisp. Nona; Meyer, Hist, controversiarum de auxiliis gratice, 
I, ii, c. xxiii, and II, ii, c. xvii; Serry, Hist, congregationum 
de auxiliis, IV, 27; V, iii, ii; Hurter, Nomendator, II, 
S-7; Dummermuth, S. Thomas et doctrina proemotionis phys- 
icce (Paris, 1886), 582-588; Stanonik in Kirchmlex. (2d ed., 
1882), I, 1228-1229. 

W. D. Noon. 


Arausicanum. See Orange, Council of. 

Arawaks (also Aruacas), the first American aborig- 
ines met by Columbus — not to be confounded with 
the Aroacas or Arhouaques, linguistically allied to 
the Chibohas of Columbia — an Indian stock, widely 
distributed over South America. Tribes speaking 
dialects of the Arawak language are met with, in 
and between Indians of other linguistic stocks, from 
the sources of the Paraguay to the northwestern 
shores of Lake Maracaybo (Goajiros), from the 
eastern slopes of the Andes in Peru and Bolivia to 
the Atlantic coast in Guyana. The Arawaks were 
met by Columbus in 1492, on the Bahamas, and, 
later on, in Hayti, Cuba, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico. 
In the fifteenth century and possibly for several 
centuries previous, Indians of Arawak stock occupied 
the Greater Antilles. It is not impossible that up to 
a certain time before Columbus they may have held 
all the West Indian Islands. Then an intrusive 
Indian element, that of the Caribs, gradually en- 
croached upon the southern Antilles from the main- 
land of Venezuela and drove the Arawaks north- 
w^ard. The latter showed decided fear of their 
aggressors, a feeling increased by the cannibalism 
of the Caribs. 

Generally speaking, the Arawaks are in a condi- 
tion between savagery and agriculture, and the status 
varies according to environment. The Arawaks on 
the Bahamas were practically defenceless against 
the Caribs. The aborigines of Cuba and Hayti, en- 
joying superior material advantages, stood on a 
somewhat higher plane. The inhabitants of Jamaica 
and Puerto Rico, immediate neighbours of the Caribs, 
were almost as fierce as the latter and probably as 
anthropophagous. Wedged in (after the discovery 
of Columbus) between the Caribs on the South and 
the Europeans, the former relentless destroyers, the 
latter startling innovators, the northern Arawaks 
were doomed. In the course of half a century they 
succumbed to the unwonted labour imposed upon 
them, epidemics doing their share towards ex- 
termination. Abuse has been heaped upon Spain 
for this inevitable result of first contact between 
races whose civilization was different, and whose 
ideas were so incompatible. Colonization in its be- 
ginnings on American soil had to go through a 
period of experiments, and the Indians naturally 
were the victims. Then the experimenters (as is 
always the case in newly discovered lands) did not 
at fet belong to the most desirable class. Columbus 
himself (a brilliant navigator but a poor adminis- 
trator) contributed much to the outcome by meas- 
ures well intended, but impractical, on account of 
absolute lack of acquaintance with the nature of 
American aborigines. (See Columbus, Las Casas.) 
The Church took a deep interest in the fate of the 
Antillean Arawaks. The Hieronymites and, later, 
the Dominicans defended their cause, and propa- 
gated Christianitjr among them. They also care- 
fully studied their customs and religious beliefs. 
Fray Roman Pane, a Hieronymitc, has left us a very 
remarkable report on the lore and ceremonials of the 
Indians of Hayti (published in Italian in 1571, in 
Spanish in 1749, and in French in 1864); shorter 
descriptions, from anonymous, but surely eccle- 
siastical, sources, are contained in the “Documentos 
in^ditos de Indias”. The report of Fray Roman 
Pane antedates 1508, and it is the first purely ethno- 
gr^hic treatise on American Indians. 

While lamenting the disappearance of the Indians 
of the Antilles, writers of the Columbian period have, 
for controversial effect, greatly exaggerated the num- 
bers of these people; hence the number of victims 
charged to Spanish rule. It is not possible that 
Indians constantly warring with each othe^ and 
warred upon by an outside enemy like the Caribs, 
not given to agriculture except in as far as women 
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worked the crops, without domestic animals, in an 
enervating climate, could have been nearly as numer- 
ous as, for instance, Las Casas asserts. The extermi- 
nation of the Antillean Arawaks under Spanish rule 
has not yet been impartially written. It is no worse a 
page of history than many filled with English atroci- 
ties, or than those which tell how the North American 
aborigines have been disposed of in order to make 
room for the white man. The Spaniards did not, 
and could not, yet know the nature and possibilities 
of the Indian. They could not understand that a 
race physically well-endowed, but the men of which 
had no conception of work, could not be suddenly 
changed into hardy tillers of the soil and miners. 
And yet the Indian had to be made to labour, as 
the white population was entirely too small for de- 
veloping the resources of the new-found lands. The 
European attributed the inaptitude of the Indian 
for physical toil to obstinacy, and only too often 
vented his impatience in acts of cruelty. The Crown 
made the utmost efforts to mitigate, and to protect 
the aborigine, but ere the period of experiments was 
over the latter had almost vanished. As already 
stated, the Arawaks, presumably, held the Lesser 
Antilles also, until, previous to the Columbian era, 
the Caribs expelled them, thus separating the 
northern branch from the main stock on the southern 
continent. Of the latter it has been surmised that 
their original homes were on the eastern slope of 
the Andes, where the Campas (Chunchos or Antis) 
represent the Arawak element, together with the 
Shipibos, Piros, Conibos, and other tribes of the 
extensive Pano group. A Spanish officer, Pedro 
de Candia, first discovered them in 1538. The 
earliest attempts at Christianization are due to the 
Jesuits. They made, previous to 1602, six distinct 
efforts to convert the Chunchos, from the side of 
Hudnuco in Peru, and from northern Bolivia, but all 
these attempts were failures. There are also traces 
that a Jesuit had penetrated those regions, in 1581, 
more as an explorer than as a missionary. Notwith- 
standing the ill-success accompanying the first ef- 
forts, the Jesuits persevered, and founded missions 
among the Moxos, one of the most southerly branches 
of the Arawaks, and also among the Baures. Those 
missions were, of course, abandoned after 1767. 
During the past century the Franciscans have taken 
up the field of which the Jesuits were deprived, es- 
pecially the missions among the Pano or Shipibo 
tribes of the Beni region in Bolivia. The late 
Father Rafael Sanz was one of the first to devote 
himself to the difficult and dangerous task, and he 
was ably followed by Father Nicolas Armentia, who 
is now Bishop of La Paz. The latter has also done 
very good work in the field of linguistics. Missions 
among the Goajiros in Columbia, however, had but 
little success. Of late the tribe has become more 
approachable. The Arawaks of the upper Amazo- 
nian region were probably met by Alonzo MercadiUo, 
in 1537, and may have been seen by Orellana in 
1538-39. The Arawak tribes occupying almost ex- 
clusively the southern banks of the Amazon, they 
were reached by the missionaries later than the tribes 
on the north bank. Franciscans accompanied Juan 
de Salinas Loyola (a relative of St. Ignatius) in 
1564. But the results of these expeditions were not 
permanent. 

In the heart of the Andean region the Friars of 
the Order of Our Lady of Mercy (Mercedarios) 
were the first to establish permanent missions. 
Fray Francisco Ponce de Leon, “Commander of the 
convent of the city of Jaen de Bracamoros*', and 
Diego Vaca de Vega, Governor of Jaen, organized in 
1619 an expedition down the Maranon to the Maynas. 
In 1619 they founded the Mission of San Francisco 
Borja, which still exists as a settlement. The first 
baptisms of Indians took place 22 March, 1620. The 


year following, Father Ponce made an expedition 
lower down the Amazon, beyond the mouth of the 
Rio Huallaga where he came in contact with the 
Arawak tribes, to whom he preached, and some of 
whom he baptized. The Franciscans entered from 
the direction of Jauja or Tarma, towards Chancha- 
mayo, in 1631 and 1635. The first foundation was 
at Quimiri, where a chapel was built. Two years 
later the founders, Fathers Geronimo Xim^nez and 
Cristoval Larios, died at the hands of the Campas 
on the P4rdne River. Work was not interrupted, 
however, and three years later (1640) there were es- 
tablished about the salt-hill of Vitoc seven chapels, 
each with a settlement of Indian converts. But in 
1742 the appearance of Juan Santos Atahualpa occa- 
sioned an almost general uprising of the aborigines. 
Until then the missions had progressed remarkably. 
Some of the most savage tribes, like the Conibos, 
became at least partly reduced to obedience, and 
led a more sedate, orderly life. In 1725 the College 
of Ocopa was founded. All these gains (except the 
College of Ocopa and the regions around Tarma 
and Cajamarquilla) were lost until, after 1751, 
Franciscan missionaries again began to enter the 
lost territory, and even added new conquests among 
the fiercest Arawaks (Cashibos) on the Ucayali. 
Conversions in these regions have cost many mar- 
tyrs, not less than sixty-four ecclesiastics having 
perished at the hands of Indians of Arawak stock 
in the years between 1637 and 1766. Missionary 
work among the Arawaks of Guyana and on the 
banks of the Orinoco, began, in a systematic man- 
ner, in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
and was carried on from the Spanish side among 
the Maypures of the Orinoco, from the French side 
along the coast and the Essequibo River. Wars 
between France, England, and Holland, the in- 
different, systemless ways of French colonization, 
but chiefly the constant incursions of the Caribs, 
mterrufjted or at least greatly obstructed the progress 
of missions. Ethnologically the Arawaks vary in 
condition. Those of Guyana seem to be partly 
sedentary. They call themselves Lokonono, They 
are well built. Descent among them is in the female 
line, and they are polygamous. They are land- 
tillers and hunters. Their houses are sheds, open 
on the sides, and their weapons bows, arrows, and 
wooden clubs. Their religious ideas are, locally 
varied, those of all Indians, animism or fetishism, 
with an army of shamans, or medicine-men, to uphold 
it. Of the Campas and the tribes comprised within 
the Pano group, about the same may be stated, with 
the difference that several of the tribes composing 
it are fierce cannibals (Cashibos and Conibos). It 
must be observed , however, that cannibalism is, under 
certain conditions, practised by all the forest tribes 
of South America, as well as by the Aymard of 
Bolivia. It is mostly a ceremoni^ practice and, at 
the bottom, closely related to the custom of scalping. 

The “Letters of Columbus" contain the earliest informa- 
tion about the American Indians, and those described in hia 
first letter, 22 February, 1493, were Arawaks. The report 
of Fray Roman Pane is found in the work of Hurnando Colon, 
the Spanish original of which has not yet been found, but an 
Italian version of it was published in 1671. There are several 
editions. Quotations above are from Historic del Signor D. 
Hernando Colombo. Nelle quali s' ha 'particolare, tfc 'vera rela- 
eione della vita, e de’ fatti delV Ammiraglio D. Christoforo Colombo 
Suo Padre (Venice, 1678), the translation is by Alfonso Ulloa. 
A 6rst Spanish re-translation was published by Gonzalez 
Bdrcia in Historiadores primitivos de Indias (Madrid, 1749); 
a French version by the Abb6 Brasseur de Bourbourg ap- 

? ears appended to the Relation des choses de Yucatan (Pans. 

864), and there is a second print in Spanish of recent date. 
Las Casas, Hisioria de las Indias (two editions, one in the 
Documentos para la Hisioria de EspaHa); BrevUsima Reladdn 
de la Destruycion de las Indias (Seville, 1552), numerous edi- 
tions and translations into various languages; Girolamo 
Benzoni, Hisioria del Mondo Nuevo (Venice, 1565); Ger- 
man translation, 1579; French, 1587; English, Hackluyt 
Society, History of the New World (London, 1857). Other 
sources: Oviedo y Valdez, Hisioria general y natural de las 
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Indiaa (first print, Madrid, 1535, comprising only the first 
19 books; complete edition, Madrid, 1851); Gomaka, His- 
toria general de las Indias (Madrid, 1553), many versions m 
other languages; Herrera, Historia general de Los Iiechos 
de las Castellanos &ca, (Madrid, 1601-15): other editions, and 
more accessible ones: Madrid, 1728-30, and Antwerp, 1728. On 
Missions, references are (mentioning only the most prominent 
sources) to Rehxciones geogrdficas de Indias (II and IV, Madrid, 
1885 and 1897), which contain elaborate^ discussions of the 
expeflitions of Salinas Loyola, and of Vaca de Vaga, and 
documents relative to the ecclesiastics connected with them; 
CdRDOVA Salinas, Coronica de la^ Rehgioainma Provincia de 
los Doce Apdstolos del Piru (Lima, 1651); Arriaga, Ex- 
tirpacion de la Idolatria del Piru (Lima, 1621); Calancha, 
Coronica moralizda de la orden de San Avgitstin en el Piru 
(Lima, 1638, second part, 1653); Documenlos vneditos de 
Indias, passim; C. Quandt, Nac^richt von Surinam und 
seinen Einwohnem (Gorlitz, 1807). An important vocabu- 
lary of the Shipibo dialect (Pano of the Beni) by Bishop Ar- 
MENTIA, has been published in the Boletin de la Sociedad de 
Geografia de la Paz. It is the most complete thus far known. 
Literature on the Arawaks being so very abundant, many 
works cannot be mentioned here. 

Ad. P. Baj^delier. 

Arbieto, Ignacio de, Jesuit, b. at Madrid, Feb- 
ruary, 1585; d. at Lima, Peru, 7 August, 1676. ^ He 
join^ the ^ciety of Jesus in 1603, and was ordained 
a priest at Lima, in 1612. He was appointed to 
the chair of philosophy at Quito in Ecuador, went 
thence to Arequipa, and finally to Lima, where he 
died. He taught (with interruptions) for twenty- 
five years in Peru, and spent his last years in writ- 
ing the '‘Historia del Peril y de las fundaciones que 
ha hecho en 41 la Compania de Jesfis.^^ The MS. is 
at the National Arciuves of Lima, and in a hopeless 
state of decay. 

Leon t Pinelo, Epitome de la hiblioteca oriental y occidental 
(Madrid, 1737-38, 2d ed.); NicolIs Antonio. Bibliotheca 
Hispana Nova (Madrid, 1733-38, 2d ed.); Torres-Salda- 
MANDO, Antiguos Jesuitas del Peril (Lima, 1882); MENDiBURtj, 
Biccionario histdrico-biogrdfico (Lima, 1874), I. 

Ad. F. Bandelier. 

Arbitration, in a general sense, is a method of ar- 
ranging differences between two parties by referring 
them to the judgment of a disinterested outsider 
whose decision the parties to a dispute agree in ad- 
vance to accept as in some way binding. The whole 
process of arbitration involves the reference of issues 
to an outside party, investigation, decision, accep- 
tance or enforcement of it. The condition which in- 
vites arbitration is one wherein a number of persons 
of equal, or nearly equal power, disagree obstinately 
concerning a right, privilege, or duty, and refuse to 
come to terms themselves. The underlying assump- 
tions are that the sense of fairness is dulled in the 
opponents by advocacy of self-interest, and by o^ 
stinacy, and that the judgment of a capable disin- 
terested third party more nearly approximate 
justice and equity. The motive which prompts 
apical to arbitration is found finally in society's 
desire to eliminate force as a sanction of right, and 
to introduce effectively the principles of the ethical 
order into the settlement of disputes among its 
members. Courts, rules of law and procedure have 
as purpose the protection of order and justice by 
compelling men to settle vital differences in a peace- 
ful maimer. In the main, society must always trust 
to the common sense, honour, and conscience of men 
to arrange peacefully the differences which arise in 
everyday life. When, however, differences of actual 
or possible grave social consequences arise, wherein 
principles or great interests are involved, and 
the parties of themselves fail to agree, society at- 
tenipts to secure order by creating institutions to 
d^ide the situation according to predetermined 
rules of law. The movement to introduce arbitra- 
tion in the settlement of disputes between labourers 
and employers is an effort in society to lift such con- 
flicts from the plane of brute force to the level of 
the ethical order; to provide a rational method of 
settling such disputes as fail to be resolved by other 
peaceful means. 

The Issues. — ^The issues which have arisen be- 


tween labourers and employers concern the division 
of profits in industry or the rate of wages, and the 
formal recognition of labour unions, which professedly 
claim a right to have a voice with the employer in 
determining questions of hours, methods of work, 
conditions of work, manner of payment of wages, 
etc. Disputes generally concern the arrangement 
of terms to govern future relations or the interpreta- 
tion of the terms of an already-existing labour con- 
tract. 

The Parties. — As a rule, the labour union and 
not the individual is a party to the industrial con- 
flict. The individual workman is in no condition 
of equality with his employer. Only a large body 
of labourers in an industry or a facto^ is strong 
enough to raise an issue efectively against an em- 
ployer. An active and advanced minority of the 
labouring class have created labour unions which 
undertake the care of the interests of the members, 
and aim to deal on equal footing with the employer. 
Where the men in a shop or factory are not unionized, 
they may organize temporarily to enforce a demand 
or resist a policy, but, generally speaking, it is the 
union which is involved when there is conflict be- 
tween employers and labourers. Until recently each 
employer, in his individual capacity, dealt with his 
working men or with the union. In late years, how- 
ever, organizations of employers have been built up 
extensively and they now tend to replace the in- 
dividual employer in dealing with organized labour. 

The Place op Arbitration. — As industrial evolu- 
tion has been much more rapid than the adjustment 
of social institutions, serious conflicts of interest, of 
views, of principles, have arisen in the industrial 
world, to arrange which, with final authority, we 
have in fact neither accepted methods nor adequate 
institutions. The way has thus been left open to 
permit the settlement of these disputes to fall to 
the level of force, that is, of the economic power of 
the parties to resist. The strike and the lockout, 
with their accompanying secondary phases, are the 
last resort to which industrial conflicts are, by a sort 
of necessity, referred. The penalties suffered by 
society are found in social disorder, estrangement, 
widely felt disturbance of business, and enormous 
financial losses. In the face of this discreditable 
condition, public opinion and the enlightened self- 
interest of labourers and employers have begun the 
work of creating and testing peaceful methods by 
which differences may be anticipated and prevented, 
or if not prevented, settled in a secure, just, and peace- 
ful manner. In pressing forward towards the crea- 
tion of these institutions of industrial peace, society 
is held back to an extent by traditional principles, 
settled views, established interests and constitutional 
problems. This has tended to turn the current of 
effort towards non-legal rather than le^al methods of 
industrial peace. Arbitration, conciliation, media- 
tion, trade agreements, shop committees, joint con- 
ferences, are some of the institutions that have 
resulted. The function of arbitration is best under- 
stood when the institution is seen in relation to the 
whole industrial situation out of which it springs. 
1. — ^To a great extent relations between unorganized 
labourers and employers are peaceful. If labourers 
ask only what employers offer, or employers give all 
that labourers ask, there is no prospect of difficulty 
while such conditions endure. Whether one ex- 
plain the peaceful relations referred to by apathy, 
weakness, or hopelessness of unorganized labour, or 
by the^ benevolence or tyranny of the employer, or 
by their antagonism to the labour union, one should 
not overlook the fact that in a very large section of 
the industrial field relations are peaceful. 2. — ^Rela- 
tions between employers and labour unions are to a 
considerable extent peaceful and at times even cordial, 
though without any formal effort at definite antici- 
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pation of trouble. Whatever the explanation, 
whether the generosity of the employer or the con^ 
servatism of the union, the relations between them are 
largely peaceful, a fact which is unfortunately often 
overlooked by many who speak of the industrial 
situation. 3. — In another increasing class the rela- 
tions of employers and labour unions are cordial, or 
at least peaceful, through formal, mutual understand- 
ings, and oral or written contracts. In these cases the 
accredited representatives of employers and of labour 
unions meet in a friendly way, discuss all questions 
bearing on the contract of labour, reach conclusions, 
and embody them in some form of definite under- 
standing to cover a given period. In such cases 
provision is usually made for the peaceful settle- 
ment of unforeseen minor disputes. The classes 
referred to show that industrial peace does actually 
exist to a considerable extent already. However, 
it still remains possible that disagreement, estrange- 
ment, war, appear in any of the classes referred to. 
Hence no statistical enumeration of the numbers of 
employers and labourers who live and labour peace- 
fully covers the whole situation. We lack still a 
final authoritative institution which will be prepared 
to settle in a peaceful manner the conflicts that may 
arise. The possibility of strike or lockout in the 
classes enumerated being recognized, we may pro- 
ceed to consider employers and unions actually at 
war. Assuming that the employer takes action 
adverse to the union’s will, or vice versa, threats may 
be made, compromise may be refused, war may be 
declared, causing a strike, or lockout, with its train 
of varied evils. The contest is then thrown to the 
level of brute force, each party depending on his own 
economic power to resist, and on the expectation of 
the harm that may come to his opponent. In ad- 
vance of the actual suspension of work and declara- 
tion of strike, #or at any time during a strike, the 
parties may endeavour either to prevent an out- 
break, or to terminate it, by efforts at compromise 
among themselves. If they fail to do so, representa- 
tives of the public, of civil, of religious, of political 
organizations, may intervene to induce them to come 
to an agreement among themselves for the sake of the 
public. If all such efforts fail of result, one peaceful 
recourse is left, namely, to ask the parties, who of 
themselves will not agree, to place the issue in the 
hands of a disinterested tribunal and abide by the 
decision. When this is done, the process is called 
Arbitration. When employers and labour unions 
arrange the terms of the labour contract formally 
and for a definite period, the process is called Trade 
Agreement, or collective bargaining, defined by the 
Industrial Commission as ''the process by which the 
general terms of the labour contract itself, whether 
the contract be written or oral, are determined by 
negotiation directly between employers or em- 
ployers’ associations and organized workmen.” 

When differences of any kind arise, whether of 
great or of minor importance, if the parties them- 
selves arrange an amicable settlement, the process 
is called Conciliation, defined by the Industrial Com- 
mission as "the settlement by the parties directly, 
of minor disputes, as to the interpretation of the 
ternas of the labour contract, whether that contract 
be an express one or only a general understanding ”, 
while it is further stated that in England quite com- 
monly the term conciliation is applied to "the dis- 
cussion and settlement of questions between the 
parties themselves, or between their representatives 
who are themselves actually interested”. Trade 
agreements, as a rule, provide for the reference of 
unforeseen minor disputes to a board of conciliation 
composed of representatives of both sides. The 
intervention of outside parties who seek to induce the 
opponents to arrive at a peaceful settlement of their 
differences, is called Mediation, defined by the In- 


dustrial Commission as "the intervention, usually 
uninvited, of some outside person or body, with a 
view to bringing the parties to the dispute together 
in conciliatory conferences When there is no 
prospect of peace through the action of the parties 
to the dispute, and they agree to refer it to a third 
party or body for judgment, the process is called 
Arbitration, defined by the Industrial Commission 
as "the authoritative decision of the issue as to 
which the parties have failed to agree, by some per- 
son or persons other than the parties Arbitration 
involves, therefore, reference of issues to a third 
party, investigation, decision, action on the decision 
by the antagonists. It is greatly to be regretted 
that usage has not succeeded in establishing clear 
definitions. One may, however, avoid confusion if 
one will distinguish the following situations: (1) In- 
formal peaceful relations between unions and em- 
ployers; (2) Formal peaceful relations provided for 
in trade agreements in advance of any estrangement 
or difference; (3) After differences have arisen, all 
efforts made by the parties themselves to establish 
peace, whether before or after a strike has been 
declared; (4) Reference to OTitside parties of the 
issues and authoritative decision by them; (5) In- 
tervention of disinterested outsiders, who aim to 
induce the contestants to arrange for peace, either 
among themselves or through reference to outside 
parties. To these situations respectively, excluding 
the first, the terms trade agreements, conciliation, 
arbitration, mediation, may be applied. 

Limits of Arbitration. — It womd be a mistake 
to assume that arbitration is a panacea. It is not 
necessarily effective beyond the term for which a 
decision is made. While the elements of conflict 
remain in society the possibility of dispute remains 
also. Hence, at best, arbitration is a makeshift, 
one of the highest importance no doubt, but it does 
not eradicate the evils to which it is applied. There 
are certain issues between employers and labourers 
which will not be submitted to arbitration; funda- 
mental rights claimed by each party and held to be 
beyond the realm of dispute. Thus, for instance, 
the labour union will not submit to arbitration the 
question of the right of the labourer to join a union 
or the right of the union to represent its members. 
On the other hand, the employer would not submit 
to arbitration his right to manage his own business. 
The Industrial Commission remarks: "Whether it is 
as wise ordinarily to submit general questions to 
arbitration as questions of interpretation is perhaps 
doubtful. It is certainly the case that minor ques- 
tions are more often arbitrated than those of great 
importance involving general conditions of future 
labour.” 

Kinds of Arbitration. — ^Arbitration is voluntary 
when it is freely invited, or accepted by the parties 
to the controversy, without reference to law, when 
only good faith is involved in the acceptance of the 
decision. It is compulsory when the civil law com- 
pels the parties to the industrial conflict to submit to 
the decision of a board of arbitration. The law may 
require a legal board of arbitration to investigate a 
controversy^ render a decision, and make public a 
report. The decision in this case has no binding 
power and no sanction other than that of public 
opinion. The law may provide a board whicm the 
arties may invoke if they wish, whose decision is 
inding when both parties join in request for action. 
Arbitration is governmental when civil authority 
provides encouragement, opportunity, boards, of 
which employers and labourers may avail themselves 
in case of dispute. In all such cases the law may or 
may not confer upon a board power to administer 
oaths, to subpoena witnesses and compel the pro- 
duction of papers and books. In nearly all forms of 
arbitration the rule is to represent the conflicting 
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interests by equal numbers of representatives who 
agree on an umpire and thus complete the organiza- 

COMPULSORY Arbitration. — Sentiment through- 
out the powerful industrial nations seems to be 
unanimous against compulsory arbitration, which 
involves legal enforcement of decision. Labom: 
unions, employers, and representatives of the public 
generally, in the United States, and in Europe as well, 
agree in opposing it. The sentiment against it is 
particularly strong in the United States, as is shown 
by the amount of testimony collected by the Industrial 
Commission. Compulsory investigation and decision 
with publication of facts and of decision is frequently 
favoured "where great interests are involved, as m 
interstate commerce, and not a few are found who 
favour enforcement of decision where both parties 
invoke arbitration. Kew Zealand alone has at- 
tempted full compulsory arbitration. The reasons 
alleged against compulsory arbitration are numerous. 
It appears to invade the property rights of the em- 
ployer, or the personal liberty of the labourer, since 
the former might be compelled by law to pay w’'ages 
against his will, and the latter might be forced to 
labour in spite of himself. It is difficult to make the 
action of compulsory arbitration reciprocal, since the 
employer is more easily held than the labour union, 
unless the latter be incorporated and be made fiimn- 
cially responsible, a condition from which the unions 
usually recoil. As arbitrators would not be gov- 
erned by a rule of law, it is feared that sympathy 
with the weaker party might sway them, and that 
they would be inclined to “split the difference 
thereby ensuring some gain to labour, a prospect 
which, it is said, might encourage strikes and prompt 
unreasonable demands. It is claimed that decisions 
unfavourable to labourers would tend to strengthen 
an already-growing suspicion of government and of 
courts. Furthermore, the employer sees in com- 
pulsory arbitration divided jurisdiction in his busi- 
ness, interference of outsiders who lack^ technical 
knowledge, probable overturning of discipline, and a 
weakening of his position, points that were made 
with some feeling against Cardinal Manning in his 
mediation in the great Dock Strike. Fear is ex- 
pressed that employers would be driven to organize 
for self-protection, that they would be inclined to 
raise prices, or adulterate products, in order to offset 
losses sustained by adverse decisions of arbitration 
courts. There are in addition constitutional diffi- 
culties which in most modern nations might make 
the operation of compulsory arbitration difficult, 
even if the public were to accept it. It is urged in 
favour of compulsory arbitration that the prospect 
of it would inevitably create a more conciliatory 
attitude of mind in employers and labourers, that 
common fear of undesirable results would develop 
the practice of trade a^eement and conciliation, 
that society would thereby gain finally legal guar- 
antee of industrial peace, and would be spared the 
enormous losses, comusion, and violence that result 
from strikes. The modified forms of compulsoiy 
arbitration — enforcement of decision when both 
parties agree to submit to arbitration, and compul- 
sory arbitration where vital public interests are 
immediately concerned, as in interstate commerce — 
avoid many of the objections and appear to promise 
good results. 

Voluntary Arbitration. — ^That opposition to 
compulsory arbitration is directed against the com- 
pulsory feature, and not against arbitration as such, 
is seen from the practical sympathy, and even en- 
thusiasm, with which voluntary arbitration is re- 
ceived. In the United States, which may be taken 
as typical, we find organized labour speaking strongly 
in favour of voluntary arbitration. It deplores 
strikes, provides careful scrutiny and a thorough test 


of feeling before permitting strikes, and generally pro- 
vides for appeal to conciliation or arbitration. Mr. 
Gompers President of the American Federation of 
Labour, said before the Congress of Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration in Chicago, in 1894; “As 
one who has been intimately and closely connected 
with the labour movement for more than thirty 
years from boyhood, I say to you that I have yet to 
receive a copy of a Constitution of any general 
organization, or local organization, of labour which 
had not the provision that, before any strike shall be 
undertaken, conciliation or arbitration shall be tried; 
and,w4th nearly twelve thousand local trade unions 
in the United States, I think that this goes far to 
show that the organizations of labour are desirous 
of encouraging amicable arrangements of such 
schedules and conditions of labour as shall tend to 
peace.” This is fully corroborated by the Industrial 
Commission, which said in its report, six years later, 
that “the rule of local and national trade unions, 
almost without exception, provides for conciliatory 
negotiations with employers before a strike may be 
entered upon”. In nearly all trade agreernents a 
provision is made for conciliation or arbitration 
whenever minor disputes of any kind arise. As to 
employers, one should recall that all employers who 
stand in friendly relations with union labour, either 
informally, or formally, in trade agreements, are 
presumptively favourable to arbitration. The em- 
ployer who refuses to recognize or to deal with the 
labour union is inclined not to favour arbitration, 
since it involves recognition of the union. He may 
be willing to meet a committee of his men and hear 
complaints, and even grant demands, but his method 
is not that of arbitration. The following, from the 
Principles of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, adopted in 1904, is typical. The Associa- 
tion “favours an equitable adjustment of the differ- 
ences between employers and employees by any 
amicable method that will preserve the rights of 
both parties though at the same time the Associa- 
tion declares that it will permit no interference by 
organizations. The Republican National Platform 
of 1896, as well as the Democratic, declared in favour 
of arbitration in interstate-commerce controversies. 
Nothing on the subject appeared in either platform 
in 1900. The Republican platform of 1904 contained 
only an endorsement of President Roosevelt media- 
tion in the Coal Strike of 1902, while the Democratic 
platform declared directly for arbitration without 
qualification. A remarkable expression of public 
opinion in the United States is seen in the creation 
of the National Civic Federation which has held a 
number of national conferences in the interest of 
industrial peace. Representatives of employers, of 
labouring men, of political life, of churches, of 
academic circles, have met in these conventions and 
their endorsements of attempts to establish industrial 
peace, through trade agreements, conciliation, and 
voluntary arbitration, have been unanimous and 
enthusiastic. The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States has a standing Committee on 
Labour and Capital whose duty it is “to hold them- 
selves in readiness to act as arbitrators should their 
services be desired between the men and their em- 
ployers with the view to bringing ^ about mutual 
conciliation and harmony in the spirit of the Prince 
of Peace The action of Cardinal Manning in the 
Dock Strike in London, in 1889, together with his 
great efforts to establish boards of conciliation in 
the London District; the presence and activity of 
Archbishop Ireland in the National Civil Federation; 
that of Archbishop Ryan in the Philadelphia strike, 
in 1896; the work of Bishop Quigley in the strike 
of 1899, in Buffalo; of Bishop Burke in the Albany 
strike, in 1902; that of Bishop Hoban, of Scranton, 
in the street-car strike of 1903, and in 1906; the 
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activity of Bishop Spalding in the anthracite-strike 
commission in 1902-3; the strong public approba- 
tion given by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, and 
as well many instances of successful activity by 
clergymen, all serve to show that Catholic leaders 
recognize the value of conciliation and arbitration in 
promoting industrial peace. In France, Bel^um, 
Germany, and Italy we find the Catholic attitude 
equally strong. In these countries the endorsement 
of the organization of labour is most emphatic, as is 
also the demand by representative Catholics for 
recognition of organizations of labour, for boards of 
conciliation and arbitration, all of which is in har- 
mony with the spirit and teaching of Leo XIII, 
who, in his encyclical on the condition of the work- 
ing men, expresses strong approval of conciliatory 
methods in arranging disputes between labour and 
capital. 

Governmental Arbitration. — ^The Government 
of the United States enacted laws, in 1888 and 1896, 
by which provision is made for mediation, concilia- 
tion, or arbitration, in interstate-commerce disputes. 
If both parties join in requesting action, the decision 
of the board is enforceable in equity for one year. 
The law authorizes an investigation, decision, and 
publication of decision, whether or not such action 
is invited. The only effect produced by the law was 
the creation of the strike commission to investigate 
the Pullman Strike in 1894. In 1905 twenty-five 
States of the Union had made legal provision for 
arbitration, the earliest law being that of Maryland, 
of 1878. There are four forms of boards: (1) Local 
arbitration without permanently constituted boards, 
found in four States; (2) Permanent district or 
county boards, established by private parties, found 
in four States; (3) Arbitration or Conciliation 
through the State Commissioner of Labour, found 
in five States; (4) State boards for the settlement 
of industrial disputes, found in seventeen States. In 
some States several types of institution may be 
found. The laws in the first group of States are 
practically dead letters. The same may be said of 
the second group, with the exception of Pennsylvania, 
where some effect has been produced. Intervention 
by State Commissioners of Labour has had but 
moderate success. In only eight of the seventeen 
States which have State boards of arbitration have 
real results been accomplished. These States are 
New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri. The records, for 
instance, of New York and Massachusetts are repre- 
sentative: 



N. Y. 
1886-1900 

Mass. 

1886-1904 

Disputes, 

409 

943 

Initiation, 

of Board, 

351 

465 

of Employer, 

16 

69 

of Union, 

34 

154 

of both, 

8 

255 

Preliminary Action only, 

135 

185 

Effect, 

failure 

155 

298 

success, 

119 

460 

of those settled — 

by Conciliation, 

97 

229 

by Arbitration, 

21 

224 

Otherwise, 

1 

7 

Strikes in same period, 

6189 

2628 


In England the present law dates from 1896., It 
provides for the registration of private boards of 
conciliation or arbitration by the Board of Trade, 
and it permits the Board of Trade in times of dispute 
to investigate and mediate, on the request of either 
party to appoint a board of conciliation, or on the 
request of both parties to create a board of arbitra- 
tion. In the period of 1896-1903, requests for in- 
tervention were made by employers in twenty cases, 


by labourers in fifty-four cases, by both jointly in 
seventy-one cases, a total of 145. In seventeen cases 
failure resulted, while in the same period there were 
4,952 strikes. In France the present law dates from 
1892. Either or both parties to a dispute may apply 
to a local justice of the peace who acts as conciliator. 
In case of a strike, if application is not made, the 
justice of the peace is required to offer his services. 
If efforts of conciliation fail, arbitration is attempted. 
The entire proceeding is voluntary, the only pressure 
exerted is from the prospect of publishing the facts 
and decisions. In the period of 1893-1903, re- 
quests for intervention under the law were made by 
employers in forty-two cases, by labourers in 782 
cases, by both jointly in thirty-three cases; initiative 
was taken by the justice of the peace in 556 cases. 
Full procedure was had in only 784 cases, in 342 of 
which failure resulted. During that same period 
there were 5,874 strikes. The present law of Belgium 
dates from 1887. Boards are organized in different 
industries, either at the decree of the king or on 
the request of the commune, the employers, or the 
labourers. The members of the board are elected 
legally, and the board is required to meet at least 
once a year. The majoritjr of the boards already 
created are due to royal initiative. In the period of 
four years under the action of the law, but sixteen 
strikes out of a total of 610 were settled by the labour 
councils. In Germany the boards are called In- 
dustrial Courts, the law authorizing their action 
dating from 1890. An amendment was added in 
1901, making the formation of industrial courts 
compulsory in all cities of 20,000 inhabitants. The 
courts are composed of representatives of employers 
and labourers in equal numbers, while the president 
is appointed by local authorities. Conciliation is 
attempted in case of disputes; that failing, the court 
must investigate, render a decision, and publish it. 
In 1903 there were 400 courts in existence. Of 
174 applications for intervention made in that year, 
135 came from one side only; in fifty-four cases set- 
tlement was reached by conciliation. Of decisions 
rendered in that time, six were rejected. During 
that year out of a total of 1,501 strikes, fifty-five 
were brought to peaceful termination. In Austria, 
by the law of 1883, the factory-inspectors are au- 
thorized to intervene in threatened or actual disputes, 
for the sake of industrial peace, while a law of 1896 
provides indirectly for conciliation and arbitration in 
mining. Denmark, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Canada, and Italy have legislated also in the interests 
of industrial peace, by creating boards, and facilitating 
prevention or settlement of industrial disputes. 
New Zealand alone has gone to the extent of in- 
augurating compulsory arbitration. The present law 
is from 1900, with amendments up to 1904, the origi- 
nal law, however, dating from 1894. There are seven 
industrial districts in which the law provides for the 
creation of boards of conciliation, while there is one 
supreme court of arbitration over all. The latter is 
composed of three members, one of whom is a judge 
of the supreme court, the other two being appointed 
by the governor from nominations made by regis- 
tered trade unions and registered employers’ asso- 
ciations. The local boards of conciliation act in all 
cases submitted to them, and endeavour to effect 
peaceful settlements. If they succeed, an industrial 
agreement is made which becomes compulsory. If 
the parties fail to agree, the board itself renders a 
decision, which may be accepted or appealed from 
— to the General Board of Arbitration — within one 
month. If no such action be taken by the parties to 
the dispute, the decision becomes compulsory. If 
the case comes to the Supreme Court of Arbitration, 
its decision is final. It appears that awards by this 
court of arbitration affect all employers engaging 
in the industry affected after the decision has been 
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rendered, and it applies to all labourers who may- 
work for an employer affected by the decision. The 
court may extend an award to a whole competitive 
field. The law concerning arbitration applies to all 
employers potentially, but only to such labour 
organizations as are registered. Registration is 
voluntary. Hence compulsory arbitration in New 
Zealand depends absolutely on the favourable atti- 
tude of organized labour towards it. In 1904 there 
were 266 registered unions with a membership of 
27,640. In seven years, under the action of the 
law, fifty-four cases of dispute were settled by boards 
of conciliation, and 143 by the higher court. (See 
also Conciliation, Tkade Unions, Trade Agree- 
ments, Strikes, Labour Legislation.) 

Hatch, Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor, No. 60 
(latest complete presentation of laws and facts); Report of 
the Industrial Commission, 1898—1901, IV, VII, Xll, XVII; 
Gilman, Methods of Industrial Peace (1904); Bliss, Encyclo~ 
pedia of Social Reform; Reports of National Civic Federation, 
and those of Governmental Boards of Arbitration, in Europe 
and America, contain valuable material. 

William J. Kerby. 

Arbitration, International. See Interna- 
tional Arbitration. 

Arbogast (Gaelic Arascach), Saint, has been 
claimed as a native of Scotland, iDut this is o\ving to a 
misunderstanding of the name “Scotia”, which until 
late in the Midfle Ages really meant Ireland. He 
flourished about the middle of the seventh century. 
Leaving Ireland, as so many other missionaries had 
done, he settled as a hermit in a German forest, and 
then proceeded to Alsace, where his real name, 
Arascach, was changed to Arbogast. This change of 
name was owing to the difficulty experienced by 
foreigners in pronouncing Irish Christian names; 
thus it is that Moengal, Maelmaedhog, Cellach, 
Gillaisu, Gilla in Coimded, Tuathal, and Arascach 
were respectively transformed into Marcellus, Mala- 
chy, Gall, Gelasius, Germanus, Tutilo, and Arbogast. 
St. Arbogast found a warm friend in King Dago- 
bert II of Austrasia, who had been educated at 
Slane, in Meath, in Ireland, and was restored to 
bis kingdom on the demise of Lang Childeric II. 
Monstrelet authenticates the story of King Dagobert 
in Ireland; and the royal exile naturally fled to Slane 
in order to be under the segis of the Ard-Righ (High- 
King) of Ireland, at Tara. On Dagobert^s accession 
to the throne of Austrasia, Arbogast was appointed 
Bisho.p of Strasburg, and was famed for sanctity and 
miracles. It is related that the Irish saint raised to 
life Dagobertis son, who had been killed by a fall 
from his horse. St. Arbogast died in 678, and, at 
his own special request, was buried on the side of a 
moxmtain, where only malefactors were interred. 
The site of his burial was subsequently deemed 
suitable for a church. He is commemorated 21 July. 

Grattan Flood, Irish Saznts; Boschixts in Acta SS, 
(1727), July, V, 168-177; Bubgener, Helvetia Sancta (1860). 

I, 57—58; Hist, lid. de la France (1735i, III, 621—622; Postina, 
in Rdmische Quartalschrift (1898), XlI, 299-305; Analecta 
Bolland., XVIII, 195; Bibl. hagioar. Lat. (189^, 106, 1317; 
O’Hanlon, Lives of Irish Saints, VII (21 July); wattenbach, 
Deuischlands Geschichtsquellen, 6tli ed.; Grand ibier, Hist, 
de Veglise de Strasbourg (1770), I, 199. 

W. H. Grattan Flood. 

Arbroath, Abbey or. — ^This monastery was 
founded on the east coast of Scotland (1178) by 
William the Lion, for Benedictines, and was col- 
onized by monks from Kelso. The foundation was 
in honour of St. Thomas of Canterbury, martyred 
eight years previously, with whom William had been 
on ternxs of personal friendship. At his death in 
1214 William was buried in the eastern portion, then 
just finished, of the noble church, which was com- 
pleted in 1233. It had a choir of three bays and 
a nave of nine, with side aisles, two transepts, a 
central and two western towers. The monastery was 
richly endowed by William and his successors, and 


by various Scottish barons, and was one of the most 
opulent in the kingdom. The monks constructed 
a harbour, and fixed a bell on the Inchcape Rock 
as a warning to mariners. The last Abbot of Ar- 
broath was David Beaton, Archbishop of St. An- 
drews. After the Reformation the revenues were be^ 
stowed on the Hamiltons, the abbey being erected 
into a temporal lordship. Services were held up to 
1590 in the lady-chapel, “stripped of its altars and 
images”. The existing ruins of the church are con- 
siderable and imposing, but of the conventual build- 
ings only a few fragments remain. 

Hay, History of Arbroath (Arbroath, 1876); Mackenzie- 
Walcott, Scoii-Monasticon (London, 1874); Liher S, Thomoe 
de Aherbroihok, ed. Cosmo Innes; Miller, Arbroath and its 
Abbey (Edinburgh, 1860); Gordon, Monasticon (Glasgow 
1868); Sinclair, Statistical Account of Scotland (Edinburgh* 
1791). 

D. 0. Hunter-Blair. 

Arbuthnott, Missal of, a manuscript Scottish mis- 
sal or mass-book, written in 1491 by James Sibbald, 
priest of Arbuthnott, in Scotland, for use in that 
church. After the Reformation, it, together with 
two other MSS. written by the same hand, became 
the property of the family of Arbuthnott, in whose 
possession it remained until 1897, when it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Archibald Coats of Paisley, who pre- 
sented it to the museum of that town. The MS. is 
written on vellum, in large Gothic characters, with 
numerous miniatures, illuminated capitals and bor- 
ders. It consists of 244 leaves, and is complete. It 
contains also a full-length painting of St. Ternan, the 
apostle of the Piets, and patron saint of the church of 
Arbuthnott. It is of unique historical and liturgical 
interest, as being the only missal of the Scottish Use 
now extant. It commences with a leaf of “Prayers 
before Mass'', then follows a “Form of Excommuni- 
cation” in Scottish and Latin, succeeded by three 
leaves of rubrics and the calendar. The Mass itself 
is mainly that of Sarum with some variations, and, 
of the typical editions of the Sarum missal, that of 
1498 agrees most closely with it. The Sarum Rite, 
as emended by St. Osmund of Salisbury in the 
eleventh century, after having been adopted in most 
of the English dioceses, penetrated into Scotland 
early in the twelfth centu^, and continued in use 
there up to the Reformation. The differences be- 
tween the Arbuthnott and the Sarum missals lie 
chiefly in the Sanctorale^ Masses for certain saints 
being found in the one which are not in the other. 
The Arbuthnott missal contains also a number of 
Sequences, not to be found in either the Sarum, York, 
or Hereford missals, nor yet in the MS. troparium in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

Forbes (ed.), Liber Ecclesim Beati Terrenani de Arbuthnott 
(Burntisland, 1864); Kalendars of Scottish Saints (Edinburgh, 
1872); Innes, Civil and Ecclesiastical History of Scotland 
(Aberdeen, 1853); Spalding, Of the Salisbury Liturgy used 
in Scotland in Miscellany (Edinburgh), II. 

E. E. Green 

Arc, Joan op. See Joan of Arc. 

Area, a box in which the Eucharist was kept by 
the primitive Christians in their homes. St. Cyp- 
rian (De lapsis, xxvi) tells of a woman “who 
with unworthy hands” attempted “to open her box 
in which was the Holy (Body) of the Lord ”, but was 
unable to do so because of fire which issued there- 
from the moment she touched it. (Cum quiedam 
pcam suam in quo Domini sanctum fuit manibus 
immundis temptasset aperire, etc.) A representa- 
tion of the Eucharistic Area is believed by Wilpert 
to exist in a fresco of the catacomb of Sts. Peter and 
Marcellinus. The scene depicts Christ seated, read- 
ing from an open roll; on His right are three am- 
phorae, and on the left a square box filled with 
loaves, symbols of the Eucharist. It also signified 
a receptacle for the offerings of Christians for the 
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Church or the poor (Tert., Apol., xxxix; Liber 
Pontif., I, 154). 

Kraus, Realencyclop.^ I, 73; Henry in Diet, arch, chret., I, 
2709. 

Maurice M. Hassett. 

Arcachon, Our Lady of, a miraculous image 
venerated at Arcachon, France, and to all appear- 
ances the work of the thirteenth century. Carved 
from a block of alabaster about twenty inches in 
height, it represents Om Lady clad in Oriental 
drapery, holding the Divine Infant on her right 
arm. Blessed Thomas Illyricus of Osimo (b. about 
the middle of the fifteenth century) a Franciscan 
who had retired to the forest solitude of Arcachon, 
is said to have found this statue on the seashore, 
much battered by the waves. He immediately con- 
structed a wooden chapel, replaced, a century later, 
by a spacious stone sanctuary, but this, in turn, was 
so menaced by the drifting sands of the dunes as to 
necessitate the erection of a new church (1723) on a 
neighbouring hill overlooking the Bay of Arcachon. 
The statue survived both revolutions and was 
granted the honour of a coronation by a brief of 
Pius IX, 15 July, 1870. Devotion to Our Lady of 
Arcachon has spread far and wide, and there are 
continual pilgrimages to her shrine. Up to 1842 
the church was surrounded only by a few fishermen’s 
huts, but with the erection of villas and the dis- 
covery of the salubrious climate people began to 
flock thither, and it is now the centre of a flourishing 
city. 

Leroy, Histoire des phlennagee de la Sainte Vierge en France 
(Paris, 1873-75), II, 397 sqq.; Delpeuch, Noire-Dame d’Arcch 
chon; Dejean, Arcachon et eea environs. 

F. M. Rudgb. 

Arcadelt (also Archadelt, Arkadelt, Harca- 
delt) Jacob, a distinguished musician, b. in Holland 
at the close of the fifteenth, or at the beginning of 
the sixteenth, century; d. probably at Paris, between 
1570 and 1575. He ^rew up under the influence of 
Josquin and the Belgian school. He began his career 
as a singer at the court of Florence. In 1539 he went 
to Rome and became singing-master of the boys’ choir 
at St. Peter’s, and the following year entered the 
Papal choir as a singer. Here he remained till 1549. 
In 1555, his services having been engaged by Cardi- 
nal Charles of Lorraine, Duke of Guise, he followed 
him to Paris, where he probably; remained until his 
death. He is mentioned, at this period, as regius 
musicus (Court Musician). 

Of his numerous compositions a large proportion 
have been published. Foremost among these are his 
six boolcs of madrigals for five voices (Venice, 1538- 
56), each book containing at least forty compositions. 
They are his finest and most characteristic works, 
and, together with three volumes of masses for from 
three to seven voices (Paris, 1557), are perhaps his 
chief claim to lasting renown. An excellent copy of 
the first four boolS of the madrigals, with other 
selected compositions of Arcadelt, is contained in the 
library of the British Museum. At Paris and Lyons 
many of his French songs were published, including 
^^L’excellence des chansons musicales” (Lyons, 1572) 
and ^'Chansons frangaises h plusieurs parties” 
(Lyons, 1586). 

He was one of those distinguished musicians of the 
Netherlands who by their efforts to advance their 
art in Italy, both as teachers and composers, helped 
to lay the foundations of the great Italian school. 

Baker, Biog. Diet of Musicians; Hoefer, Biog. univ. 
Grove, Diet, of' Music and Musicians; Ejemann, Diet of 
Music; Naumann, Geachichte der Musik. 

J. A. VoLKER. 

Arcadiopolia, a titular see of Asia Minor. Its 
episcopal fist (431-879) is given in Gams. (p. 444); 
there is also in Gams (p. 427) the episcopal list of 
another see of the same name (431-879). 

Lbquibn, Oriens Christ (1740), I, 1711-12. 


Arcadius. See John Chrysostom, Saint. 

Arcse, also Arca, now Tel-Arka, a titular see on 
the coast of Phoenicia, between Tripolis and Antara- 
dus, suffragan of Tyre. Its episcopal list is given in 
Gams (p. 434) from 364 to 451. It was a Latin see 
during the Crusades, and now gives a title to a Greek 
and a Maronite bishop. In antiquity it was famous 
for the worship of Aphrodite and for a temple of the 
Roman Emperor, Alexander Severus, who was born 
there in a temple during a visit of his parents. It 
stood long sieges by the Arab conquerors of Syria, 
in the seventh century, and in the eleventh (1099) 
by the Crusaders into whose hands it eventually 
fell. Later it was destroyed by the Mamelukes after 
they had expelled the Christian population. There 
was another Arcae in Cappadocia, suffragan of 
Melitene. Its episcopal list (431-680) is given in 
Gams (p. 441). 

Lequien, Oinens Christ (1740), II, 825, 826, III, 956; 
Smith, Diet of Greek and Roman Geogr., I, 189; Burkhardt, 
Syria, 162. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Arcani Disciplina. See Discipline of the 
Secret. 

^ Arcanum, an Encyclical Letter on Christian mar- 
riage, issued 10 February, 1880, by Leo XIII. Its 
scope is to show that, since family life is the germ 
of society, and marriage is the basis of family life, 
the healthy condition of civil no less than of religious 
society depends on the inviolability of the marriage 
contract. The argument of the Encyclical runs as 
follows: The mission of Christ was to restore man 
in the supernatural order. That should benefit man 
also in the natural order; first, the individual; and 
then, as a consequence, human society. Having 
laid down this principle, the Encyclical deals with 
Christian marriage which sanctifies the family, i. e. 
the unit of society. The marriage contract, Divinely 
instituted, had from the beginning two properties: 
unity and indissolubility. Through human weakness 
and wilfulness it was corrupted in the course of time; 
polygamy destroyed its unity, and divorce its in- 
dissolubility. Christ restored the original idea of 
human marriage, and to sanctify more thoroughly 
this institution He raised the marriage contract to 
the dignity of a sacrament. Mutual rights and 
duties were secured to husband and wife; mutual 
rights and duties between parents and children were 
also asserted: to the former, authority to govern and 
the duty of training; to the latter, the right to parental 
care and the duty of reverence. Christ instituted 
His Church to continue His mission to men. The 
Church, true to her commission, has always asserted 
the imity and indissolubility of marriage, the relative 
rights and duties of husband, wife, and children; 
she has also maintained that, the natural contract 
in marriage having been raised to the dignity of a 
sacrament, these two are henceforth one and the 
same thing so that there cannot be a marriage con- 
tract amongst Christians which is not a sacrament. 
Hence, while admitting the right of civil authority 
to regulate the civil concerns and consequences of 
marriage, the Church has always claimed exclusive 
authority over the marriage contract and its essen- 
tials, since it is a sacrament. The Encyclical shows 
by the fight of history that for centuries the Church 
exercised, and the civil power admitted, that author- 
ity, But human weakness and wilfulness began to 
throw off the bridle of Christian discipline in family 
fife; civil rulers began to disown the authority of 
the Church over the marriage tie; and rationalism 
sought to sustain them by establishing the principle 
that the marriage contract is not a sacrament at 
ail, or at least that the natural contract and the 
sacrament are separable and distinct things. Hence 
arose the idea of the dissolubility of marriage and 
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divorce, superseding the unity and indissolubility of 
the marriage bond. The Encyclical points to the 
consequences of that departure in the breaking up of 
family life, and its evil effects on society at large. 
It points out as a consequence, that the Church, in 
asserting its authority over the marriage contract, 
has shovni itself not the enemy but the best friend 
of the civil power and the guardian of civil society. 
In conclusion, the Encyclical commissions all bishops 
to oppose civil marriage, and it warns the faithful 
against the dangers of mixed marriages. 

Acta Sanctoe Sedis (Rome, 1880), XII, 385-405, tr.; 

Great Encyclicals of Leo XI JI (New York, ^ 903), 58-8-; 
Eyre, The Pope and the People (London, 1895), 176-20b. 
An excellent commentary is that of Jtgr. James Corcoran, 
in Am, Cath. Quar, Review (Philadelphia, 1880), V, 302 3— 

M. O’Riordan. 


Arch. — structure composed of separate pieces, 
such as stone or bricks, having the shape of truncated 
wedges, arranged on a curved line so as to retain 
their position by mutual pressure. This rnethod of 
construction is called arcuated, in contradistinction 
to the trabeated style used in Greek architecture, 
where the voids between column and colurnn, or 
between column and wall, were spanned by lintels. 

The separate stones which compose the curve of 
an arch are called voussoirs, or arch-stones.^ The 
lowest voussoirs are called springers. The springers 
usually have one or both joints horizontal. The 
upper surface of the springer, against which the first 
voussoir of the real arch (that is, in which both 
joints radiate) starts, is said to be skewbacked; the 
uppermost or central voussoir is called the keystone. 
The under, or concave, side of the voussoir is called 
the intrados or soffit, and the upper, or convex, side, 
the extrados of the arch. The suppo.ts which af- 
ford resting and resisting points to the arch are 
called piers and abutments. The upper part of 
the pier or abutment where the arch rests — ^techni- 
cally, where it springs from — is the impost. The 
span of an arch is, in circular arches, the length of 
its chord, and generally, the width between^ the 
points of its opposite imposts whence it springs. 
The rise of an arch is the height of the highest point 
of its intrados above the line of the impost; this point 
is sometimes called the underside of the crown, the 
highest point of the extrados being the crown. If 
an arch be enclosed, or is imagined as being enclosed, 
in a square, then the spaces between the arch and 
the square are its spandrels. 

Forms of Arch. — ^In Rome and Western Europe, 
the oldest and normal type of arch is the semi- 
circular. In this the centre is in the middle of the 
diameter. Where the centre is at a point above the 
diameter, it is called a stilted arch. When the arch 
is formed of a curve that is less than a semicircle (a 
segment of a circle), with its centre below the diame- 
ter, it is called a segmental arch. Or if the curve 
is greater than a semicircle and has its centre above 
the diameter, it is called the horseshoe arch. All 
these arches are struck from one centre. The second 
class is struck from two centres. This arch is the 
pointed. There are three chief varieties. The first 
is the equilateral. In this the two centres coincide 
with the ends of the diameter. The second, more 
acutely pointed, is the lancet. In this the centres 
are on the line of the diameter, but outside it. The 
third is the obtuse, or drop, arch. In this the cen- 
tres are still on the line of the diameter, but inside. 
The third class consists of arches struck from three 
centres. This is the three-centred or “ basket- 
handle arch. The fourth class consists of arches 
struck from four centres. The first variety is the 
four-centred, or Tudor, arch. The curves can be 
struck in different ways, and the long curves some- 
times replaced by straight lines with a short curve 
at the juncture. Another variety of arch struck 
from three or four centres is the ogee arch. In this, 


one or two of the centres are below, but the other 
two are above the arch. So the two upper curves 
of the arch are concave, the two lower convex. 

Foiled arches have three or more lobes or leaves. 
The simplest are the round-headed trefoil; the 
pointed trefoil; the square-headed trefoil: which 
goes by the name of the shouldered arch. A tre- 
foliated arch is a trefoiled arch enclosed in a pointed 
arch. A trefoiled arch is not enclosed in any other 
arch. Besides the trefoiled, there is the cinquefoil 
arch, with five lobes or foils, and the multif oiled arch, 
with several. 

Flat Arch. — In a flat arch the voussoirs are 
wedge-shaped, but the extrados and intrados are 
composed of straight lines. Sometimes, to strengthen 
a flat or slightly curved arch, the voussoirs are 
notched or joggled. Compound Arches. — If the 
arch needs to be unusually strong, it is better to 
construct two independent arches, one on the top 
of the other. Or it may be constructed in three 
separate rings. Each of these sub-arches, or rings, 
of which the whole compound arch is composed, is 
called an order. It is a safer form of arch than the 
simple arch. This system of concentric arches was 
employed by the Romans early in the sixth century 
B. c., in the Cloaca Maxima at Rome; three occur 
where it enters the Tiber. In some compound or- 
ders the faces are in the same plane. But as a rule 
the orders are successively recessed, i. e. the inner- 
most sub-arch, or order, is narrow, the next above 
it broader, the next is broader still, and so on. 
Semicircular Arch. — This arch is specially char- 
acteristic of Romanesque architecture. Gothic semi- 
circular arches sometimes occur in the architecture 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Stilted 
Arch. — By stilting, a narrow semicircular arch can 
be made to rise to the same level as a broad arch, 
so that the crowns may be on the same level. Seg- 
mental Arch. — This arch occurs occasionally in 
Norman work. Horseshoe Arch. — ^They are not 
uncommon in Norman ribbed vaults. They occur 
in the aisled basilica of Diana, near the Euphrates, 
which has the inscription a. d. 540. In Eastern 
work the horseshoe arch is frequently not round- 
headed, but acutely pointed. This facilitates con- 
struction, as the upper or more difficult portion of 
the arch or dome can then be constructed by corbell- 
ing and without centering, as in many Indian domes. 
Pointed Arch. — Of the antiquity of the pointed 
arch in the East there can be no question; in many 
districts it is as much the normal form as is the 
semicircular in the Romanesque of Europe. But 
it does not follow that the latter borrowed it- It has 
probably been invented again and again, as necessity 
arose. In countries where there was no timber, or 
no tools to work it, the natives had to build shelters 
in stone. Frequently the only way known of roofing 
these was to pile flat stones on one another, i. e. with 
horizontal bed, not with radiating joints, each 
course projecting a little further inward as the wall 
went up. Plainly, these walls would topple in if a 
semicircular roof had been attempted, but^ they 
could be got to stand if the roof was built in the 
form of a pointed arch — at any rate, if the arch was 
very acutely pointed. 

Although the Romanesque architects had solved 
the greatest problem of the Middle Ages, viz. how 
to vault throughout with stone a clerestoried church, 
Basilican in plan, without the aid of the pointed arch, 
yet the employment of the pointed arch greatly 
facilitated building construction. Next to the use 
of diagonal ribs and flying buttresses it was the 
greatest improvement introduced into medieval 
architecture (Francis Bond). The pointed arch is 
stronger than any other kind of arch; it has a more 
vertical and a less lateral thrust than a semicircular 
one. It was of the greatest use in vaulting. 
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1. semicircle 

2. STILTED SEMICIRCLE 

3. SEGMENTAL 

4. STILTED SEGMENTAL 

5. HORSESHOE 

6. STILTED HORSESHOE 

7. POINTED EQUILATERAL 


FORMS OF THE ARCH 

8. POINTED LANCET 

9. POINTED OBTUSE 

10. POINTED SEGMENTAL 

11. THREE-CENTRED 

12. FOUR-CENTRED 

13. FOUR-CENTRED 

14. QUASI-FOUR-CENTRED 


15. OGEE 

16. OGEE 

17. TREFOILED 

18. TREFOILED 

19. POINTED ARCH TRIFOLIATED 

20. SHOULDERED ARCH 
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Four-centred Arches. — These arches are parts 
of four different circles. The position of the centres 
varies greatly, and with them the beauty of the arch. 
Perhaps the most usual position is for the upper and 
lower centres of each side of the arch to be in the 
same vertical line. The four-centred arch has been 
considered peculiar to England; but it was common 
enough in Flanders at the same time it was in 
England. Ogee Arch.— As the upper curves of 
this arch are reversed, it cannot bear a heavy load, 
and it does not occur in pier arches. In France, the 
ogee arch does not seem to have come into general 
use till late in the fourteenth century. In late 
English Decorated and French Flamboyant the ogee 
arch is used to the greatest advantage.^ Its origin is 
unquestionably Oriental. It is used in India on a 
vast scale in those domes which are constructed by 
corbelling. In England it was not used construc- 
tionally, but only decoratively. The ogee arch, like 
the pointed arch, may vary greatly in form, according 
to the character of the arch whose curve is reversed 
to give the upper part of the ogee, and according 
to the length assigned to the upper curve. Foiled 
Arch. — L uce the ogee, it is of decorative, not of 
structural, value. The round-headed, trefoiled arch 
is less common than the pointed. The cinquefoil 
is usually later than the trefoil arch. Elliptical 
Arches.— It may be doubted whether any true 
ellipitical arches ever occur otherwise than acciden- 
tally. The origin of the arch is not known. It was 
largely used by the Assyrians, and by the Egyptians 
as well, at a very early date; but for some unknown 
reason they did not introduce it into their greatest 
works. The practical introduction and use of the 
arch was due to the Romans. The pointed arch 
came into use about the twelfth century, and was 
destined to give birth to a now stylo of architecture. 
The pointed arch, whatever its origin, mado its ap- 
pearance almost at the same time in all the civilized 
countries of Europe. As this was immediately after 
the first Crusade, it has boon conjectured that the 
Crusaders came to know it in the Holy Land, and 
introduced it into their respective countries on thoir 
return from the East. It was in use among the 
Saracenic and Mohammedan nations, and was ex- 
tensively employed in Asia. But exactly; with what 
nation in the East the pointed arch originated, and 
in what manner, are problems equally difficult to 
solve. 

Thomas H. Poole. 

Archwology, Biblical. See Biblical Antiqui- 
ties. 

ArchflBology, Christian. See Christian Ar- 

CBMOhOQY. 

ArchfiBology, The Commission of Sacred, an 
official pontifical board founded in the middle of the 
nineteenth century for the purpose of promoting and 
directing excavations in the Roman Catacombs and 
on other sites of Christian anticjuarian interest, and of 
safeguarding the objects found during such excava- 
tions. At that period Giovanni Battista De Rossi, 
a pupil of the archeologist Father Marchi, had al- 
ready begun the investigation of subterranean Home, 
and achieved results which, if confirmed, promised 
a rich reward. In a vineyard on the Appian Way he 
discovered (1849) a fragment of a marble slab bear- 
ing part of an inscription, ^'NELIVS. MARTYR’', 
which he recognized as belonging to the sepulchre of 
Pope Cornelius, martyred in 253, whose remains were 
laid to rest in the Catacomb of St. Callixtus on the 
Appian Way. Concluding that the vineyard in 
which the marble fr^ment was found overlay this 
Catacomb, he urged Pius IX to purchase the vine- 
yard in order that excavations might be made there. 
The Pope, after listening to the representations of 
the yoimg enthusiast, said: These are but the 


dreams of an archaeologist”; and he added that he 
had works of more importance on which to spend 
his money. Nevertheless, he ordered the purchase 
to be made, and he allotted an annual revenue of 
18,000 francs to be applied for excavations and future 
discoveries. The Commission of Sacred Archaeology 
was then appointed to superintend the application 
of this fund to labours in the Catacombs and else- 
where. The first meeting of this Commission was 
held at Rome at 1851, at the residence of Cardinal 
Patrizi, who presided over it by virtue of his office, 
and selected its members, first amongst them being 
the Sacristan of His Holiness, Mgr. Castcllani, whose 
office up till then included that of the preservation 
of sacred relics. Mgr. Vincenzo Tizzani, a distin- 
guished scholar, Professor of History in the Roman 
University; Marino Marini, Canon of St, Peter’s; 
Father Marchi, S.J., and G. B. De Rossi, were the 
first members. At present it is presided over by 
the Vicar of His Holiness, Cardinal Respighi, and 
among its members are such well known archinolo- 
gists as Mgr. Giuseppe Wihiert, Father Germano, 
C.P., Father Bonavenia, S.J., Orazio Marucchi, 
Giuseppe Gatti, Baron Rodolfo Kanzlcr, Mgr. Stor- 
naiolo, and P. Franchi de’ Cavalicri. The work 
achieved under its direction is very extensive. It 
includes the formation of the Museum of Catacomb 
Inscriptions and Christian Antiquities in the Lat- 
eran Palace; the enormous excavations and repairs 
in the Catacombs; the discovery and opening up of 
several subterranean chapels of third-century popes, 
of St- Cecilia, of the Acilii-Glalirioncs, and tlie 
Cappella Orcca ; the opening up of nuuiy Catacombs 
now accessible to visitors; the publication of the 
three great volumcvs of Do Rossi’s “Roma Sottor- 
anea” and his “Bulletin of Christian Arclneolo^y ”, 
still issued as “Niiovo Bollcttino”, by his disciples 
and successors, of the great volume (Italian and Ger- 
man) on “The Paintings of the Catacombs”, by 
Mgr. Wilpert, and many other works of a kindred 
nature. iTiuler its auspices the Collegium Cullorum 
Martyrum, or “Association for Venerating the 
Martyrs in the Catacombs,” and the “(^inferences 
of Christian Arclueology ”, lield now in the Palace of 
the Cancclloria, have ooen created, uml are flourish- 
ing. It also furnished pecuniary assistance for the 
excavations mailo benoatli the ancient Roman 
Churches of San Clemente and Sts, John anti Paul, 
which brought to light very interesting undergromul 
churches lon^j lost to sight and memory. Much 
of the great mtorcst felt "to-day in Christian Arch- 
ficology is to bo attributed to the outcome of the 
labours of this Commission, 

Marucchi, Ounmnni Battuta De Omni Bwgra/IH 

(Eom©, 1903); I)k Waal, iu Die Katlioluche Kirche umenr 
ZeU uml Hire Diener in IPwri utuI Bild (Borlin, 1899); Baum- 
QARTffiN, 0. B, De Rouiy fandntcre della erumm di archmloaia 
Bacra (Italian tr. Bonavenia, Rome, 1892); Jjt gerarehia 
cattolica (Rome, 1906); Battanuikr, in Annuaire ponii/ical 
(Homo, 1899), 494. 

P. L. CONNELLAN. 


Aichange de Lyon, a preacher of the Capuchin 
order whose name was Michael Desgrangea. b. at 
Lyons, 2 March, 1736; d, at Ijyons, 13 October, 
1822. He joined the Capuchins 4 March, 1751, 
and held the post of lector in theology about the 
end of the eighteenth century. In 1789, having 
preached against the States General ho was obliged 
to leave France. Ho returned in disguise to lyons 
about 1790 and became cur4 of the parish of the 
Carthusians and on the re-establishment of his order 
at Chambdry he resumed his monastic habit there 
in 1818. He devoted himself to preaching missions 
and stations in Savoy and France until, in 1821, he 
was able to re-open the former convent of his order 
at Crest in Valence. He died at Lyons 13 October, 
1822. He is regarded as the restorer of the Cwu- 
chin order in France. His works comprise: “Dis- 
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cours adress^ aux juifs et utile aux chretiens pour 
les confirmer dans leur foi” (Lyons, 1788); “Aper^u 
nouveau d^un plan d’education catholique” (Lyons 
1814); Reflexions interessantes sur le ^G4nie du 
christianisme ’ ” (Turin, 1815); Precis abr6g^ des 
verit4s, qui distinguent le culte catholique de toutes 
les sectes chretiennes et avou4es par F^glise de 
France” (Lyons, 1817); ‘‘Explication de la lettre 
encyclique du pape Benoit XIV sur les usures” 
(Lyons, 1822); “Dissertations philosophiques, his- 
toriques et th^ologiques sur la religion catholique” 
(Lyons, 1836). De Manne, “Nouveau dictionnaire 
des ouvrages anonymes,” attributes to him an “Essai 
sur le jeu consid^re sous le rapport de la morale et 
du droit naturel” (Paris, 1835). 

D’Alen^on m Diet, de iMol. oath. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Archangel. See Angel. 

Archbishop kotos, archiepiscopits). I. — ^In 

THE Catholic Church an archbishop or metro- 
politan, in the present sense of the term, is a bishop 
who governs a diocese strictly his own, while he pre- 
sides at the same time over the bishops of a well- 
defined district composed of simple dioceses but not of 
provinces. Hence none of these subordinate bishops 
rule over others. These bishops are called the suf- 
fragans or comprovincials. The archbishop's own 
diocese is the archdiocese- The several dioceses of 
the district form the archiepiscopal, or metropolitan, 
province. 

Historical Origin. — Some writers wrongly point 
to Sts. Timothy and Titus, the disciples of St. Paul, 
as to the first archbishops in the Church. Probably 
they were metropolitans in the wider sense of the 
term, one for Asia Minor, the other for the island of 
Crete. But it remains impossible to assign the 
exact date when archbishop, as we now use the 
term, were first appointed. It is true that metro- 
politans are mentioned as a well-known institution 
in the Church by the Council of Nicaea (325) in its 
fourth, fifth, and sixth canons, and by the Council 
of Antioch (341) whose seventh canon is a classical 
passage in this matter. It reads: “The bishops of 
every province must be aware that the bishop pre- 
siding in the metropolis has charge of the whole 
province; because all who have business come to- 
gether from all quarters to the metropolis. For this 
reason it is decided that he should, according to the 
ancient and recognized canon of our fathers, do noth- 
ing beyond what concerns their respective dioceses 
and the districts belonging thereto”, etc. But it 
cannot be denied that even at this period the term 
“metropolitan” was used indiscriminately for aH 
higher ranks above the simple episcopate. It was 
thus applied also to patriarchs and primates. The 
same must be said of the term “archbishop” which 
does not occur in the present meaning before the 
sixth century, although the office of archbishop or 
metropolitan in the stricter sense, indicating a 
hierarchical rank above the ordinary bishops but 
below the primate and patriarch, was already sub- 
stantially the same in the fifth century as it is to-day. 
A peculiar condition obtained in Africa, where the 
archiepiscopal office was not attached to a certain 
see, the metropolis, but where it always devolved 
upon the senior bishop of the province, whatever see 
he might occupy. He was called “the first or chief 
bishop”, or also “the bishop of the first or chief 
see”. 

JuRisnicTTON. — ^The jurisdiction of the archbishop 
is twofold, episcopal and archiepiscopal. The first 
extends to his own diocese exclusively and com- 
prises the rights and powers of the fullest govern- 
ment of the diocese, clergy and laity, spiritual and 
temporal, except as restricted by Church law. Un- 
less such restriction be clearly stated in law, the 
I-— 44 


presumption is in favour of the episcopal authority. 
The contrary holds in regard to the archiepiscopal 
authority. It extends to the province and the suf- 
fragan bishops only in as far as it is explicitly stated 
in the law. Where the law is silent, the presumption 
is against the archbishop. Be it remembered, how- 
ever, that a rightfully established and approved cus- 
tom obtains the force of law. Archiepiscopal juris- 
diction, being permanently attached to the office as 
such, is ordinary jurisdiction, not merely delegated 
or vicarious. It reaches immediately the suffragan 
bishops, and mediately the faithful of their dioceses. 
However, it has not always been the same either in 
regard to time or place. While the metropolitan 
office was everywhere the same in character, the 
extent and measure of its right and power would be 
greatly modified by local conditions, particular laws 
and customs, and sometimes by papal privileges. 
Although many of these rights are mentioned in 
different places of the Corpus Juris Canonici, yet 
there never was a uniform law to define them all in 
detail. In former times the pchbishop's jurisdic- 
tion was far more ample than it is at present. The 
metropolitan could confirm, consecrate, and transfer 
the bishops of his province, accept from them the 
oath of allegiance and fidelity, summon them singly 
or collectively to his metropolis (even outside of a 
council) at his pleasure, cite the suffragans into his 
court in civil and criminal trials, give them leave of 
absence from their dioceses and letters commendatory 
in their travels, allow them to dispose of church prop- 
erty, regulate the Church calendar of the province by 
fixing and announcing the date of Easter, administer 
the suffragan dioceses in case of vacancy, and, finally, 
receive appeals lodged with him from any part of his 
province. But this extensive power of archbishops 
was later on greatly restricted, especially in the Latm 
Church, by several of the popes, and lastly by the 
Council of Trent. The charge made by the Jan- 
senists that the popes curtailed the rights of arch- 
bishops in order to increase and strengthen their 
owm claim of universal primacy, is best refuted by 
the fact that the metropolitan authority, in its 
struggles against encroacning primates and pa- 
triarchs or rival metropolitans, found no stronger 
support than that given by the Holy See. On the 
other hand, Rome had also to defend the native or 
acquired rights and privileges of suffragan bishops 
against usurping claims of their metropolitans. 
That the Holy See did not exceed its powem is further 
proved by the fact that the Council of Trent re- 
stricted the rights of metropolitans even more than 
the popes had done. In the Catholic Churches of 
Asia and Africa the former metropolitan office is 
to-day merged in the patriarchal office. The arch- 
bishops under those patriarchs have no province nor 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction, but only h<Jd the rank 
or archiepiscopal dignity. But in Austria, Hungary, 
Roumania, Servia, and Herzegovina the Catholics of 
the different Oriental rites, Ruthenians, Greeks, and 
Armenians, still have archbishops in the proper sense, 
who retain a large portion of their former jurisdic- 
tion, more than those of the Latin Rite. Since the 
Council of Trent the rights of an archbishop in the 
Latin Church may be described as follows: (1) In 
regard to his suffragan bishops the metropolitan 
may compel them to assemble in provincial council 
every three years, and to attend faithfully to their 
episcopal duties, in particular those of residing regu- 
larly within their own diocese, of holding diocesan 
synods, and of maintaining diocesan seminaries 
(where clerical candidates cannot otherwise receive 
an ecclesiastical training). In the provincial coun- 
cil the archbishop is invested with aU the rights of the 
presiding officer, but his voice counts no more than 
that of any of his suffragans. Modem practice has 
it also that when the archbishop's warning is not 
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heeded by the delinquent suffragan, he will not him- 
self use compulsory measures, e. g. censures, but 
report the case to Rome. Only civil, not crimi- 
nal, cases of suffragans come within the competency 
of the archbishop. (2) Generally speaking, the met- 
ropolitan has no direct jurisdiction over the subjects 
of his suffragans. But he acquires such jurisdiction 
in three ways, namely: by appeal, by devolution, 
and by the canonical visitation. To-day arch- 
oishops cannot visit a suffragan diocese,'* unless the 
matter has been discussed and approved by the pro- 
vincial council. Matters of episcopal jurisdiction 
will devolve upon the archbishop in certain cases 
mentioned in the law, when the suffragan bishop 
n^lects to do his duty, e. g. to fill in due time vacant 
benefices or parishes, or to absolve from excom- 
munication when the necessary conditions have been 
complied with. This proceecfe on the general prin- 
ciple that superiors ought to remedy the neglect of 
their inferiors lest too great harm be done to the 
Church and her faithful children. When a diocese 
becomes vacant the cathedral chapter is l^und to 
elect a vicar-capitular who will act as atoinistrator 
of the vacant diocese. If such election is riot made 
in eight days the archbishop of the province will 
appoint the vicar-capitular. In the United States 
the archbishop appoints an administrator of the 
vacant diocese until Rome shall further provide. 
If the archdiocese becomes vacant, the senior suf- 
fragan appoints the administrator. An appeal or 
recourse, judicial or extrajudicial, lies directly, at 
least in the regular course of ecclesiastical procedure, 
from the bishop to his archbishop, as to the next 
higher instance. Whenever some disputed matter 
is thus brought, according to the law, from a suf- 
f^an diocese before the metropolitan for adjudica- 
tion, he acquires direct jurisdiction over the case. 
Appeals and recourses by the archbishop^s own sub- 
jects against his judicial sentences, or other ordinances 
given in the first instance, lie directly, when allo-wed 
by law, to the Holy See, at least in the absence of a 
proper primate or patriarch. But, to expedite and 
facilitate matters, other ways are usually granted by 
Rome, e, g. to appeal from the archbishop to his 
senior suffragan, as in England; or to the nearest 
other metropolitan, as in the United States and in 
Germany; or to a second and special metropolitic 
court in the same province called Metropohticum 
as in France. Since the establishment of the Apos- 
tolic Delegation in the United States, cases from 
the suffragan sees (except matrimonial cases) are 
usually brought directly before the delegate and 
no longer before the archbishop. (3) Archbishops 
also have the right and duty of compelling, if nec- 
essary, the superiors of reli^ous orders, even those 
who are otherwise exempt, in charge of parishes or 
congregations, to have the Gospel preached in such 
parishes according to the provisions of the Council of 
Trent. It may be observed, however, that, although 
such are by law the rights of an archbishop, their 
exercise is now seldom called for, so that his more 
prominent position is rather one of honour and dignity 
than of actual jurisdiction. Still, with all this, it 
remains necessaiy to distinguish the incumbent of 
a metropolitan see from the bearer of a mere honorary 
title of archbishop (who never receives the pallium 
and is never called metropolitan), often granted by 
the Holy See to prelates without an actual see and 
sometimes to ordinary bishops. By the Mohamme- 
dan conquest nearly all of the early metropolitan 
sees in Asia and Africa became extinct. In more 
recent time some of these were restored by the popes, 
being made residential sees. But the titles of the 
others are conferred as a mere honorary distinction, 
mostly upon prelates of the Roman courts and 
coadjutor bishops of metropolitans. Besides the 
powers of jurisdiction, archbishops also enjoy certain 


rights of honour within their province. The fore- 
most among these is the right of wearing the pal- 
lium. Before receiving the pallium from Rome 
the archbishop cannot exercise any metropolitic 
functions nor officiate in pontifical vestments within 
the province, unless by a special privilege from the 
Holy See. Other honorary rights are: to have the 
processional cross carried immediately before him, 
to wear the mozetta or short cape, to bless the 
people, to precede his suffragans, and to occupy the 
bishop's throne, all this anywhere in the province. 
In the archiepiscopal coat of arms the episcopal hat 
is flanked by ten tassels on each side. His address 
is “Your (His) Grace”, “Most Reverend”. 

Manner op Appointment. — The vacancy of an 
archiepiscopal see is filled in the same manner as 
that of an ordinary bishopric, whether it be by an 
election properly so called, or by a presentation or 
nomination, or by direct papal appointment. If 
the new archbishop be a priest, he will receive epis- 
copal consecration; if already a bishop, he will be 
solemnly installed in the new office. ^ But it is neither 
the consecration nor the installation which makes 
the archbishop. It is his appointment to an arch- 
diocese. 

Statistics. — ^There are at present (1906) in the 
Catholic Church 164 archbishops with provinces, and 
37 with only their diocese but no province, and, 
lastly, 89 purely titular archbishops. In the United 
States there are now 14 provinces, in British Amer- 
ica 9, in Cuba 1, in the Philippine Islands 1. For a 
full description of the present metropolitan organiza- 
tion in the Catholic Church, East and West, see the 
article Hierarchy. 

II. — In the Eastern Schismatic (so-called Ortho- 
dox) Church archbishops are as a rule only titular, 
without any suffragans, but with their own diocese, 
the same as most of the Catholic metropolitans in. 
the East. But in the autocephalous, or independent, 
national churches of Austria, Hungary, Servia, Rou- 
mania, Bosnia, and Herzegovina the so-called arch- 
bishops or metropolitans exercise, in union with the 
autocephalous synod, the highest ecclesiastical au- 
thority over the Church of such country. Their 
office, therefore, resembles that of a patriarch. 

III. — ^The Anglican Episcopal Church has two- 

archbishops in England, one of Canterbury, the 
other of York, both of whom are invested with 
primatial dignity; and two archbishops in Ireland, 
one of Armagh, the other of Dublin. Their author- 
ity is similar to that of Catholic archbishops. In 
Scotland the Episcopalians have no archbishop; but 
one of the bishops is chosen by the rest to act as 
“Primus” without metropolitan jurisdiction (see 
Bishop, Diocese, Metropolitan, Hierarchy, Pri- 
mate). S, G. Messmbr. 

Archconfratemity, a confraternity empowered 
to aggregate or affiliate other confraternities of the 
same nature, and to impart to them its indulgences 
and privileges. The preliminary requisite, the con- 
ditions governing aggregation, the ordinary method 
of conducting the process, and a list of the principal 
archconfraternities comprehend the information nec- 
saiw to a proper understanding of the general subject. 

A prelirninary requisite to gain the indulgences is 
the canonical erection of the confraternity to be 
aggregated. Canonical erection is the approval of 
the proper ecclesiastical authority which gives the 
organization a legal existence. Archconfraternities 
do not erect confraternities; they merely aggregate 
them. It ordinarily belongs to the bishop of the 
diocese to erect confraternities. In the case, how- 
ever, of many confraternities and archconfraternities 
the power of erection is vested in the heads of cer- 
tain^ religious orders. Sometimes, especially in 
missionary countries or under abnormal conditions. 
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the privileges of these heads of orders are imparted 
to bishops. Such extraordinary powers have been 
considerably restricted within recent years. The 
vicar-general may not erect confraternities unless he 
has been expressly delegated for the purpose by his 
bishop. For the aggregation itself the following are 
the principal regulations to be observed under penalty 
of forfeiting the indulgences. Aggregation, or affilia- 
tion, as it is also called, may be made by those only 
who have received from the Holy See express powers 
for that purpose. They must make use of a pre- 
scribed formula. In the same church only one con- 
fraternity of the same name and purpose may be 
aggregated. The consent of the bishop must be given 
in writing. But in the case of religious orders ag- 
gregating their own confraternities in their own 
churches, the consent of the bishop given for the 
erection of the house or church of the order is suffi- 
cient. The bishop must approve, but may modify 
the practices and regulations of the confraternity to 
be aggregated, except those to which the indulgences 
have been expressly attached. Only those in- 
dulgences are imparted by aggregation which have 
been conceded with that provision. Such indul- 
gences must be enumerated in detail, as is usually 
done in the prescribed formula of aggregation; no 
tax may be imposed for aggregation, not even for 
diplomas, except the expenses requisite for paper 
and postage. For modifications of these regulations, 
the laws of the various archconfraternities should be 


consulted. 

Only the general process of conducting the aggre- 
gation is given. If it pertains to the bishop to erect 
the confraternity, then the pastor of a church or 
the superior of a reli^ous house petitions him for 
canonical erection, giving the kind, of confraternity 
desired, its title, its patron saint, the church and 
locality where it is to be erected, its directors, and 
any deviations from the ordinary rules of the con- 
fraternity in question, and asking the consent of the 
bishop for aggregation to the archconfraternity. If 
the erection pertains to the head of a religious order, 
then the bishop's consent to the aggregation is re- 
quired. In all cases the information just detailed 
must be sent to the bishop and to the head of the 
order to insure the validity of the process. Formulse 
embodying such essential information may be ob- 
tained usually from the authorities in^ charge of a 
confraternity. Some of the more widely known 
archconfraternities are those of the Holy Name, the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the 
Precious Blood, the Holy Face, the Holy Rosary, 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Sodality of the Blessed 
Heart of Mary for the Conversion of Sinners, the 
Cord of St. Francis, Christian Doctrine, Bona Mors, 
Christian Mothers. 

B^iringbb, Lea Indulgences (Paris, 1905), II, gives the legisla- 
tion on this subject, -with a list of the archconfraternities, 
their nature and requirements, and formulas for canonical 
erection and for aggregation. Mocchegiani, Collectio IndvZ- 
gentiarum (Quaracchi, 1897); Tacht, Traits dea Confr&iea 
(Haute-Marne, 1898). „ ^ 

F. P. Donnellt. 


Archdeacon (Lat. arcMdiaconus: Gr. 
the incumbent of an ecclesiastical office dating back 
to antiquity, and up to the fifteenth century of great 
importance in diocesan administration, particularly 
in the West. The term does not appear before the 
fourth century, and is then first met with in the 
history of the Donatist schism, written about 370 
by Optatus of Mileve (I, xvi, ed. Corp. Script. 
Eccl. Lat., XXVI, 18). However, as he here 
bestows the title on Csecilian, a deacon of Carthage 
early in the fourth century, it would appear that since 
that period there was an occasional use of the name. 
Towards the end of the fourth and the beginning of 
the fifth century, the term begins to appear more 
frequently both among Latin and Greek authors. 


We also occasionally find other names used to 
indicate the office, e. g. b rov diaKbycop 

Tjyoii/ievos (Theodoret, Hist. Eccl., I, xxvi, in 
P. G., LXXXII, 981), The term soon acquired 
fixity, all the more rapidly as the archidiaconal 
office became more prominent and its duties were 
more sharply defined!. The beginnings of the archi- 
diaconate are found in the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. The immediate predecessor of^ the 
archdeacon is the diaconus episccpi of primitive 
Christian times, the deacon whom the bishop se- 
lected from the diaconal college (see Deacon) for his 
personal service. He was made an assistant in the 
work of ecclesiastical administration, was charged 
with the care of the poor, and was supervisor of the 
other deacons in their administration of church 
property. He thus became the special procurator, 
or CBConomus, of the Christian community, and was 
also entrusted with the surveillance of the^ sub- 
ordinate clergy. In this early period the duties of 
the diaconus episcopi were not juridically defined, 
but were performed under the direction of the bishop 
and for the time specified by him. Beginning with 
the fourth century this specialized activity of the 
diaconus episcopi takes on gradually the character 
of a juridical ecclesiastical office. _ In the round of 
ecclesiastical administration certain duties appear 
attached by the law to the office of the archdeacon. 
Thus, in the period from the fourth to the eighth 
century the archdeacon is the official supervisor of 
the subordinate clergy, has disciplinary authority 
over them in all cases of wrong-doing, and exercises 
a certain surveillance over their discharge of the 
duties assigned them. It was also within the arch- 
deacon's province to examine candidates for fhe 
priesthood; he had also the right of making visita- 
tions among the rural clergy. It was even his 
duty, in exceptional cases of episcopal neglect, to 
safeguard the interests of the Church; to his hands 
were entrusted the preservation of the Faith in its 

S rimitive purity, the custody of ecclesiastical discip- 
ne, and the prevention of damage to the property 
of the Church. The archdeacon^ was, moreover, the 
bishop's chief confidant, his assistant, and when it 
was necessary, his representative in the exercise of 
the manifold duties of the episcopal office. This was 
especially the case in the administration of^ eccle- 
siastical property, the care of the sick, the visitation 
of prisoners, and the training of the clergy. In the 
East there was no further development of the archi- 
diaconate; but in the West a new stage was in- 
augurated with the eighth century. By virtue of his 
office the archdeacon became, next to the bishop, 
the regular organ of supervision and discipline in the 
diocese. In tliis respect he was assigned a proper 
and independent jurisdiction (jurisdictio propria) and 
even as late as the twelfth century there was a con- 
stant effort to increase the scope of this authority. 
The great amount of business to be transacted ne- 
cessitated in large dioceses the appointment of several 
archdeacons. The first bishop to introduce this 
innovation was Heddo of Strasburg, who in 774 
divided his diocese into seven arehidiaconates {archi- 
diaconatus rurales). His example was quickly fol- 
lowed throughout Western Christendom, except in 
Italy where the majority of the ^ dioceses were^ so 
small as to need no such division of authority. 
Henceforth the archidiaconus magnus of the cathe- 
dral (usually the provost, or prcepositus of the chap- 
ter), whose duties chiefly concerned the city clergy, is 
offset by the archidiaconi rurales placed over the 
deans (archipreshyteri rurales). These archdeacons 
were generally priests, either canons of the cathedral 
or provosts of the principal (collegiate) churches in 
small towns. The authority of the archdeacons cul- 
minated in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. At 
that time they exercised within the province of their 
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archidiaconates a quasi-episcopal jurisdiction. They 
made visitations, during which they were empo'wered 
to levy certain assessments on the clergy; they con- 
ducted courts of first instance, and had the right to 
punish clerics guilty of lapses; they could also hold 
synodal courts. But the archdeacon was not only a 
judge; he was also prominent in ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration. He saw that the archpriests per- 
formed their duties, gave canonical investiture to the 
holders of prebends, and authorized incorporation of 
the same; he supervised the administration of church 
revenues, and kept in repair the places of worship. 
He could also draw up the legal documents called 
for in the exercise of the duties of his office and^ the 
performance of the juridical acts that it entailed. 
It came about frequently that the archdeacons were 
not appointed by the bishop, but were chosen by the 
cathedral chapter; sometimes they received their 
office from the king. After the twelfth century, on 
account of the vast extent of their duties, they were 
aided by various officials and vicars appointed^ by 
themselves. This great authority proved in ^ tinie 
very burdensome to the clergy and brought^ with it 
too great a limitation of the episcopal authority. In 
the thirteenth century numerous synods began to re- 
strict the jurisdiction of the archdeacons. They were 
forbidden to employ their own special offidales and 
were prohibited from exercising their authority when 
the bishop was present in their territo:^?]. ^ They were 
al^ deprived of the right of freely visiting the par- 
ishes of their archidiaconate, of deciding important 
points in matrimonial causes, and of passing sentence 
on clerics guilty of grave crimes. Moreover, by the 
creation of the diocesan office of vicar-general, there 
was opened a court of higher resort than that of the 
archdeacon, and to it reverted the greater part of the 
business once transacted in the court of the arch- 
deacon. When finally the Council of Trent (1553) 
provided that all matrimonial and criminal causes 
should be henceforth brought before the bishop 
(Sess. XIV, XX, De reform.); that the archdeacon 
should no longer have the power to excommunicate 
(Sess. XXV, iii, De ref.); that proceedings against 
ecclesiastics unfaithful to their vow of celibacy should 
no longer be carried on before the archdeacon (Sess. 
XXV, xiv, De ref.); and that archdeacons should 
make visitations only when authorized by the 
bishop, and then render to him an account of them 
(Sess. XXIV, iii, De ref,), the archidiaconate was 
completely bereft of its independent character. 
From this time the archidiaconatus rurales CTaduaUy 
disappeared from the places where they stiU existed. 
The archidiaconate of the cathedral, where the office 
was still retained, soon became practically an empty 
title; the chief duties of the incumbent were to assist 
the bishop in his pontifical duties and to vouch for 
the moral worthiness of candidates for ordination. 
Among Protestants, the Anglicans preserved, along 
with the primitive ecclesiastical organization, the 
office of archdeacon with its own special jurisdiction. 
In German Protestant parishes, with less congruity, 
the title of archdeacon was conferred on the ffist 
Unterpfarrer, or assistant pastor. 

Kress, Erl&itterung des Arcnidiakonatwesena (Helmstadt, 
1725); Neller, De Archidiaconis (Trier, 1771); Pertsch, 
Von dem Uraprung der Archidiakonen, OiJiciale und Vikare 
(Hildesheim, 1743); Spetz, De archidiaconatihua m GermaniA 
ac eccleaid Cohnienai (Bonne, 1749); Kranold, Daa apoa- 
Miache AUer der Archidiakonalwiirde (Wittenberg, 1768); 
Gr6a, Eaaai hiatorwue aur lea archidiacrea in Biblioth^ de VEcole 
dea chartea (1851), III, 39 sqq., 215 sqq.; Thomassinus, Ve- 
et nova ecclea. di^dplina (London, 1706) I, 174 sqq.; 
Schroder, Ilie Eniwickelung dea Archidiakonata hia zum 11. 
yoAm. (Mimich, 1890); Glasschroder, Dm Archidiakonat 
vti der Dxdzeae Speyer, in Archivaliache Zeitachriff, N. F., X, 114 
^q.; Leder, Die Diakonen der Biachbfe und Preahyter, in 
Stittz, Kxrchenreehtl. Ahhandlungen (Stutt^rt, 1905), nos. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

^ Archdeacon, Richard, an Irish Jesuit, whose name 
is sometimes given as Archdekin or Arsdekin, b. at 


Kilkenny, 30 March, 1620; d. 31 August, 1693. He 
entered the Society of Jesus, at Mechlin, 20 Septem- 
ber, 1642, and taught humanities, philosophy, the- 
olo^, and Holy Scripture at Antwerp and Louvain. 
He wrote a treatise in English and Irish on Miracles, 
a ''Life of St. Patrick” with a short notice on Ire- 
land and the so-called prophecy of St. Malachy, an 
Irish saint, and the principal controversies about the 
faith. This he called "Theologia Quadripartita”; it 
was meant for use chiefly in Ireland. The book sold 
very rapidly, more than a thousand copies having 
been disposed of in a few months. He subsequently 
published it as a "Theologia Tripartita”, and in the 
reface informs his readers that he had more time at 
is disposal for vTiting than he had for the preceding 
book. The "Tripartita” passed through thirteen 
editions. The twelfth edition contains the "Life 
of Oliver Plunkett and Peter Talbot ”. The work is 
remarkable for its order, conciseness, and lucidity. 
In spite of its numerous editions, beginning with the 
year 1671, it was put on the Index in 1700, donee 
corrigatur. Although at least the Antwerp edition 
of 1718 was corrected, especially as regards the 
peccatum philosophicum, and the Cologne edition of 
1730 was "revised and corrected”, yet in the Index 
of 1900 he is still referred to as an author previously 
condemned. He left in MS. a "Theologia Apos- 
tolica”. Hurter speaks of him as auctor gravis et 

g -obabilista. Webb in his "Compendium of Irish 
iography” (Dublin, 1878) declares of the treatise 
on miracles that "it is said to have been the first 
book printed in English and Irish conjointly.” 

Hurter, Nomenclator, II, 399; Sommervogel, Bibhothhque 
de la c. de J, I, 515, Ware-Harris, Writers and Antiquities of 
Ireland (Dublin, 1764). 

T. J. Campbell. 

Archdiocese A.pxLbLoLK'qtrLSj archidioecesis). This 
term does not designate an ecclesiastical province, 
but only that diocese of the province which is the 
archbishop’s own, and over which he holds imme- 
diate and exclusive jurisdiction. 

Ferraris, Bibliotheca Canonica, etc; Wernz, Jus Deere- 
talium, II, tit. 34; Smith, Elements of Ecclesiastical Law, I; 
Phillips, Kirchenrecht, VI; Silbernagl, VerfaaaungundBeah- 
iand admilichber Kirchen des Orients (1904); Concilii Plenarii 
Balt. II Acta et Decreta, tit. HI; Santi, Prcelectionea Juris 
Canonid, 1. 1; Gerarchia Cattolica (Roma, 1900). 

Archelais, a titular see of Palestine, twelve miles 
west of the Jordan. Its episcopal list is given in 
Gams (p. 453). Another town of the same name, in 
Cappadocia, was founded by Archelaus, the last of 
the Cappadocian kings. 

Lequien, Onena Christ. (1740), III, 676“676; Smith, Did. 
of Greek and Roman Geogr., I, 193. 

Archelaus of Charcar. See MANicHiEisM. 

Archer, James, an English missionary priest, b. 
in London, 17 November, 1751; d. 22 Au^st, 1832. 
While employed at a public bouse called "The Ship”, 
in Turn Stile, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, where Catholics 
secretly assembled for Divine service, he attracted the 
favourable notice of Dr. Challoner and was sent, in 
1769, to study at^ Douai College. He returned in 
1780, after his ordination, to carry on the mission in 
the public house where he had formerly been em- 
ployed. He was for many years Vicar-General of 
the London District and received the papal degree 
of Doctor of Divinity at the same time with Drs. Lin- 
gard, Gradwell, and Fletcher. His published works 
are: "Sermons on Various Moral and Religious Sub- 
jects” (London, 1787, 1788, 1816); "Second Series” 
(London, 1801, 1822); "Third Series” (London, 
1827); "Sermons” (London, 1789, 1794, 1817); 
"Sermons on Matrimonial Duties, etc.” (London, 
1804); "Letter to J. Milner, Vicar- Apostolic of the 
Midland District (Being a Reply to a letter in 
which he accuses the author of immorality)” (Lon- 
don, 1810); "Sermon on Universal Benevolence, 
— Some Reflections on Religious Persecution and the 
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alleged proceedings at Nismes” (2d ed., London, 
1816). His portrait was engraved by Turner after 
a painting by James Ramsay in 1826. 

Gillow, Bibliog. Diet. English Catholics. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Arches, The Court of, so called from the fact 
that it was anciently held in the Church of St. Mary 
le Bow (Sancta Maria de Arcubus), in Cheapside, 
w^as the chief and most ancient court and consistory 
of the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Originally the judge of this court, the official Prin- 
cipal of the Arches, took cognizance of causes through- 
out the ecclesiastical province, and by his patent 
was invested with the right of hearing appeals from 
the Dean of the Arches. This latter exercised juris- 
diction over a ^'peculiar consisting of thirteen 
parishes including St. Mary le Bow, within the diocese, 
but exempt from the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London. Eventually the office of Dean and that 
of Principal of the Arches became merged; and by 
the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874 a judge 
of the provincial courts of Canterbury and York 
was provided, and “all proceedings hereafter taken 
before the judge in matters arising within the province 
of Canterbury shall be deemed to be taken in the 
Arches Court of Canterbury. [Prom the Court of 
Arches an appeal originally lay to the Pope. After 
the Reformation it was transferred to the King in 
Chancery (25 Hen. VIII, c. 19); and later (2 & 3 
Will. IV, c. 92; 3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 41) to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council.] Suits are con- 
ducted by means of citation, production of libel 
(accusation), answer to libel, arguments of advo- 
cates, and the judge^s decree. This court exercises 
appellate jurisdiction from each of the diocesan 
courts within the province of Canterbury. It may 
also take original cognizance of causes by letters of 
Request from such courts. It latterly sat in the 
hall belonging to the College of Civilians (Doctors' 
Commons) until the ecclesiastical courts were thrown 
open to the bar and to solicitors generally, and all 
probate and divorce business taken away (1857), 
since when it sits at Lambeth or Westminster, 

Phillimoee, Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of England; 
Renton, Encyclopedia of the Laws of England; Report of 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commissioners^ 1883. 

Francis Ayeling. 

Archiereus (Greek, Russian, arhhierei), 

a Greek word for bishop, when considered as the 
culmination of the priesthood. It is very much used 
in the liturgical books of the Greek Orthodox and 
Greek Catholic Churches for those services which 
correspond to the pontifical services of the Roman 
Rite. This word must not be confounded with 
protoiereus (archpriest), the highest ecclesiastical 
rank to which a married priest may attain in the 
Greek Church. 

Clxtgnet, Diet des noma liturgiguea (Paris, 1895) 21. 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

Archimandrite (Gr. I command, and fidySpa, 
a sheepfold), in the Greek Rite the superior of a 
monastery, or of several monasteries. The term 
seems to have originated during the fourth century 
in the far East (Mesopotamia, Persia), and to have 
spread thence to Egypt and Asia Minor. In the 
fifth and succeeding centuries it occurs frequently 
in the writings of the Greek Fathers, also in the acts 
of councils, and was even adopted quite extensively 
in the West where it did not disappear from occasional 
usage until the ninth century. Originally the archi- 
mandrite seems to have been only the superior or 
abbot of his own monastery; gradually, however, 
he came to exercise authority over a number of 
monasteries, and by the eleventh century the archi- 
mandrites of such monastic centres as Mount Athos, 
and Mount Olympus in Bithynia, were the equivalent 
of our Western abbots-general. At present there 
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are in the Greek Church two kinds of archin?.andrites; 
the original monastic officers exercising jurisdiction 
in their respective monasteries, and honorary archi- 
mandrites and well-educated priests attached to the 
chanceries of the great patriarchates (e. g. Constan- 
tinople), or at the 
head of certain 
branches of tem- 
poral administra- 
tion; in a word, 
not unlike the 
Roman prelates or 
the principal of- 
ficers of a Western 
diocese. It is from 
the ranks of these 
quasi-monastic 
priests that the 
bishops are often 
selected, when not 
taken directly 
from the monas- 
teries. The archi- 
mandrite is ap- 
pointed by ec- 
clesiastical au- 
thority (patriarch, 
metr opo litan, 
bishop), also, in 
Russia, by the 
Holy Synod, and 
in some monas- 
teries by election. 

He has the right 
to wear a pectoral 
cross, the epigonation in the celebration of Mass, and 
to sign a cross before his name after the manner of 
bishops. The monastic archimandrites have also 
the right to the pastoral staff, and to a peculiar man- 
tle having four squares of embroidered cloth called 
“the tables of the law”. Their rights and privileges 
differ somewhat by law or custom in different parts 
of the Greek Church. ' The usual distinction, common 
to all, is a black veil tied about the peculiar head-gear 
of the Greek ecclesiastic and falling on the back. 
Archimandrites enjoy the right of precedency; among 
other priests; among themselves this right is regu- 
lated by the dignity of their origin; thus an archiman- 
drite of Constantinople outranks those of inferior 
episcopal appointment. There is a formal rite for 
the appointment and creation of these officers, per- 
formed. with more solemnity in the instalment of 
monastic archimandrites. The office is found not 
only in all Greek Churches subject to Constantinople, 
but also in the Russian, Bulgarian, and other so- 
called autocephalous Churches, that once owed 
allegiance to that patriarchal see; it exists also 
among the Catholic (Melchite or XJniat) Greeks. 
It is not known among the Armenians, Chaldeans, 
Syrians, Maronites, Copts, or Abyssinians. An im- 
portant survival of it in the West is seen in Sicily, 
where, after the time of Roger II (1130-54), the 
archimandrite of the great Basilian Abbey of San 
Salvatore in Messina enjoyed extensive, even quasi- 
episcopal, jurisdiction, eventually, however, be- 
coming a secular or commendatoty abbot (Ferraris, 
Bibl. prompta, s. v.). This Basilian monastery was 
suppressed by the Italian government. 

Pargoire in Diet d’arch. chr&t, I, 2739-61; Silbernagl, 
Y&r^aasung und gegenwartiger Bestand shmtlicher Kirchen des 
Orients (Ratisbon, 1904), 46, 138, and passim; Pravoslavnaya 
Encyclopedia, (St. Petersburg, 1900) I, 43; Vannutelli, he 
Colonie Italo-Cfreche (Rome, 1890) 114; Bjerring, Officea of 
die Oriental Church (New York, 1884) 123-125; Marin, Lea 
Moinea de Constantinople (Paris, 1897), 85-90. 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

Archinto, Filippo, an Italian theologian and di- 
plomatist, b. 1500 at Milan of the distinguished family 
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of that name; d. 1558.^ At the age of twenty he 
obtained the doctorate in law, at the University of 
Padua, and revealed such talents for diplomacy that 
Paul III named him successively Governor of the 
City of Rome, Vice-Chamberlain Apostolic, Bishop 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and of Saluzzo. He also 
sent him to preside in his name at the Council of 
Trent, then transferred to Bologna. St. Ignatius 
Loyola found in him a powerful protector, in the 
early years of the Society of Jesus, and^ only his 
death prevented his installation in the arehiepiscopal 
chair of Milan to which Paul IV had nominated hirn. 
His theological works are “De fide et sacramentis’^ 
(Cracow, 1545; Ingolstadt, 1546; Turin, 1549); 
“Oratio de nova christiani orbis pace habita’^ 
(Rome, 1M4). 

Pa-I^lavicini, Histoire du concUe de Trente (e(^t. Migne) 
III, 1122, Thomas Walsh. 

ArcMtecture, Christian. See Christian Archi- 
tecture. 

Archives, Ecclesiastical, may be described as 
a collection of documents, records,^ muniments, ^d 
memorials, pertaining to the origin, foundation, 
growth, history, rights, privileges, and constitutions 
of a diocese, parish, monastery, or religious com- 
munity under the jurisdiction of the Church; the 
term is also applied to the place or depository where 
such records and documents are kept. 

The word archive is derived from the Latin archium, 
arckivum, post-classical terms. Cicero uses tabula- 
riuTTij and Pliny tablinum, Pomponius Mela (a. D. 37- 
54) seems among the first to adopt archium in the 
sense of archives (De orbis situ, lib. III). Archivum 
appears twice in Tertullian (a. d. 150'230). Archium 
(archivum) is a transliteration of the Greek ^Apx^tov, 
used among the Greeks to express the senate-house, 
the council-house; the college of magistrates con- 
vened therein; the place reserved for state papers; 
the documents themselves; and, finally, applied to 
many sanctuaries, which became the depositories 
of documents important enough to hand down to 
posterity. Not only Greece, but also the ancient 
civilizations of Israel, Phoenicia, Egypt, and Rome 
appreciated the value of preserving important records 
and usually reserved for the archives a part of the 
temple, the sacredness of the holy place guarantee- 
ing, as far as possible, immunity from violation. 
Christian Rome, impressed with the reverence and 
importance attached by Jew and Gentile to such 
depositories, and recognizing the need of proper and 
safe custody of the sacred vessels and the Holy 
Scriptures, sought out for this purpose, in the be- 
ginning, the home of some worthy Christian family, 
and later, during the persecutions, some secret 
chamber in the catacombs. In these primitive ar- 
chives the ea^ Church placed the Acts of the 
martyrs. St. Clement (a. d. 93), the fourth of the 
Roman Pontiffs, appointed for Rome seven notaries 
to record for future ages the sayings and sufferings 
of the saints who went to martyrdom. Pope An- 
terus (235-236) displayed such zeal for the keeping 
of these records of the martyrs as to win for himself 
a martyr’s crown after but one month in the Chair 
of Peter; and tradition tells of the existence, even 
in his day, of archives in the Lateran Basilica. 

In the development of the polity of the Church, 
as the first coimcils determined the relation of clergy 
to bishop, and of bishop to bishop, it became neces- 
sary to assign to a special official, in a place separate 
from the depositopr for the sacred vessels, the duty 
of registering ordinations, the issuing of dimissory 
letters, the recording of synodal and conciliar decrees, 
and the safe keeping of documents pertaining to the 
administration and temporalities of the Church. 
This official keeper of the archives, who became the 
registrar of the medieval cathedral, was called in 


Rome tabularius, and in Constantinople chartophylax 
(xaprocfiiXa^). The Council of Niciea (325), judging 
from its sixteenth canon, felt the need of such a 
church official. The Council of Mileve (402), in 
Africa, prescribed a matricula, or archives, for 
records of ordination, to prevent disputes about 
seniority among the bishops. The famous canonist, 
Van Espen, commenting on the ninth canon of the 
Second Council of Nicina (787), writes that in the 
palace of the patriarch of Constantinople were kept 
the archives, called the chartophylacium, in which 
the episcopal laws and documents containing the 
privileges and rights of the church were laid up. 
Frequently, important State papers and valuable 
manuscripts of profane literature were preserved in 
the archives of the church; the Code of Justinian 
was therein deposited by order of the Emperor. 
The monasteries were quick to follow the example 
of the episcopal cities in the keeping of archives. 
Monastic archives owe much to the introduction of 
the scriptorium (manuscript room) with its armaria 
(book-chests) into Monte Cassino by St. Benedict 
(529), and into the monastery of Viviers by its 
famous abbot, Cassiodorus (531). The preservation 
of the fragments of Greek and Roman classics now 
extant is largely due to the monasteries, which for 
twelve centuries from the fall of the Western Em- 
ire were the custodians, not only of sacred codices 
ut also of manuscripts of the ancient Greek philoso- 
phers and the Latin rhetoricians. A medieval 
monastery was often rich in archives, containing 
rare manuscripts, beautiful chirographs, paintings, 
precious metal-ware, and documents pertaining to 
the rights of a people, the privileges of kings, and 
treaties between nations. The universities of the 
thirteenth century, as Bologna and Paris, products 
of the episcopal schools, maintained valuable ar- 
chives. 

In 1587, Pope Sixtus V conceived the idea of 
erecting in Rome a general ecclesiastical depository 
to serve for archives for all Italy; the plan, however, 
was not found practicable, and the Pontiff then 
decreed that each diocese and religious community 
should establish and maintain its own local archives. 
The most detailed legislation with regard to the 
erection, the arrangement, and the safe custody of 
archives is embodied in the Constitution “Maxima 
Vigilantia” of Benedict XIII (1727), the norm for 
the present discipline in this matter. As a result of 
mandato^ decrees of provincial and synodal coun- 
cils, archives are now found in every well organized 
centre. Besides the Vatican archives and those of 
the various Roman Congregations, there are: (1), the 
arehiepiscopal, or metropolitan, archives, wherein 
are preserved the acts of provincial councils; docu- 
ments concerning suffragan sees; records of conse- 
crations of bishops; minutes of ecclesiastical trials, 
of appeal, and of matrimonial processes before the 
nietropolitan rnria, pr court; (2), the episcopal, or 
diocesan archives, containing acts of synods, docu- 
ments from the Holy See, the minutes of the episco- 
pal curia, records of ordinations and matrimonial 
dispensations, deeds of diocesan property, and re- 
ports of the spiritual and financial condition of every 
parish in the diocese; (3), the parochial archives, 
maintained in each parish for safely and securely 
keeping all docunaents pertaining to the origin and 
history of the parish, mandates and pastorals of the 
bishop, registers for an accurate record of baptisms, 
confomations, ^ marriages and deaths, and of the 
spiritual condition of souls visited in the parish; 
also the books pertaining to the administration of 
the finances of the parish, with detailed inventory 
of all church property. The civil law usually con- 
siders parish registers as authentic public records. 

Ducange, Glosaarium Mediae et In^mae Latinitatia; For- 
CELLiNi, Lexicon Totiua Latinitatia; Pomponius Mela, De 
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Orbis S%tu (Leipzig, 1807), III; Terttjllian in P. L.; Potter, 
Ant^qult^es of Greece (Edinburgh, 1813); Bingham, Christian 
Antiquities (London, 1840); Percival, The Seven (Ecumeni- 
cal Councils, Vol. XIV of 2d senes of The Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers (New York, 1900); Digby, Mores Catholid 
(New York, 1894); Putnam, Books and Their Makers (New 
York, 1896), 47 sqq.; Maitland, The Dark Ages (Loudon, 1890); 
Pelliccia, Polity of the Christian Church, tr. by Bellett 
(London, 1883); Baronius, Annals; Ferraris, BibHotheca 
prompta, (1852); Lucidi, De Visitatione (Rome, 1883); 
Van Espen, Jus eccles. (Louvain, 1753); Raymundi, In- 
structio pastoralis (Freiburg, 1902); Encyclopedie du dix- 
neuvi^me siecle (Pans, 1846); EncyclopMie catholique (Pans, 
1840); Muhlbauer, Thesaurus resol. S.C. Concilii (Munich, 
1872). 

P. J. Hayes. 

Archives, Vatican. See Vatican Archives. 

Archives of the Holy See. See Vatican Ar- 
chives. 

Archontics (from prince, ruler), a Gnostic 

sect which existed in Palestine and Armenia about 
the middle of the fourth century. St. Epiphanius 
seems to be the earliest Christian writer who speaks 
of this strange sect. He relates that a young priest 
in Palestine named Peter had been convicted of 
Gnostic errors, deposed from the office of the priest- 
hood and expelled by Bishop Aetius. He fled into 
that part of Arabia where there was a centre of Ebi- 
onitism. In his old age, apparently but not really 
converted, he returned to Palestine, where he lived 
the life of an anchorite in a cave near Jerusalem and 
attracted followers by the austerity of his life and 
the practice of extreme poverty. Shortly before the 
death of the Emperor Constantius (337-361), Eu- 
tactus, coming from Egypt, visited the anchorite 
Peter and was imbued by him with the doctrines of 
the sect and carried them into Greater and Lesser 
Armenia. St. Epiphanius excommunicated Peter 
and the sect seems to have died out soon after. 
Following the description of St. Epiphanius in 
giving a summary of the doctrines of the sect, 
we find there are seven heavens, each of which 
is ruled by an (prince) surrounded by angels 
begotten by him, who are the jailers of the souls. 
In the eighth heaven dwells the supreme Mother of 
light. The king or tyrant of the seventh heaven is 
Sabaoth, the god of the Jews, who is the father of 
the Devil. The Devil, dwelling upon earth, rebelled 
against his father, and opposed him in all things, and 
by Eve begot Cain and Abel. Cain slew Abel in a 
quarrel about their sister, whom both loved. The 
souls, which are of heavenly origin are the food of 
the princes who cannot live without them. When 
the soul has reached the stage of Knowledge {ypQa-Ls), 
and has escaped the baptism of the Church and the 
ower of Sabaoth, who is the author of the law, it 
ies to each of the heavens, makes humble prayer to 
its prince, and finally reaches the supreme Mother 
and Father of all things, from whom it has dropped 
upon the earth. Theodoret adds that it is the prac- 
tice of some of these heretics to pour oil and water 
on the heads of the dead, thereby rendering them 
invisible t’o the princes and withdrawing them from 
their power. ''Some of them”, continues St. Epi- 
phanius, "pretend to fast after the manner of the 
monks, deceiving the simple, and boast of having 
renounced all propjerty. They deny the resurrection 
of the body, admitting only that of the soul; they 
condemn baptism and reject the participation of the 
Holy Mysteries as something introduced by the 
tyrant Sabaoth, and teach other fables full of im- 
piety.” "They are addicted”, says St. John Dama- 
scene, "to a most shameful kind of lust.” Their 
apociyphal books were the greater and lesser "Sym- 
phonia”, the "Anabatikon [assumption] of Isaias”, 
a book called ’AXXo 7 ems, and other pseudo-propheti- 
cal writings. They rejected the Old Testament, but 
used sentences tom from their context both in the 
Old and the New Testament to prop up their heresy. 
St. Epiphanius refutes their extravagant doctrines 


at some length, showing the absurdity and dishonesty 
of their abuse of Scripture texts. He writes, not with 
the calm detachment of the historian, but with the 
zeal of the pastor who is dealing with contemporary 
error. 

St, Epiphanius, Adv. hcer., P. G., XLI., 677, 699; Theodore- 
Tus, Hcer. Fab. Comp., P. G., LXXXIII, 361; St. John Da.- 
MASCENE,DeH€eresibus,P.G.,XClY,70l. B. GuLDNER. 

Archpriest. — Just as among the deacons of the 
bishop's church one stood out as the special assistant 
and representative of the bishop, and, as archdeacon, 
acquired a jurisdiction of his own, so do we ^d since 
the fourth century in numerous dioceses an arch- 
priest, or head of the college of presbyters, who 
aided and represented the bishop in the discharge 
of his liturgical and religious duties. As a rule, 
and especially in Rome, whence the custom spread, 
the oldest of the presbyters was invested with this 
rank- in the Greek Church, on the other hand, his 
appointment often lay in the hands of the bishop. 
By the seventeenth canon of the Fourth Synod of 
Carthage, the archpriest was also associated with 
the bishop as his representative in the care of the 
poor. After the complete Christianization of the 
Roman and Germanic peoples, we meet in the West 
with another kind of archpriest. The spiritual 
needs of the population scattered through the rural 
chstricts multiplied so rapidly that it became impos- 
sible for the clergy of the episcopal city to attend 
to all. Consequently, we soon find the larger rural 
centres equipped with their own churches, a per- 
manent clergy, and their own sources of support. 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlets, and 
of the widely scattered manors were, from the be- 
ginning, subject to these larger, or mother-churches 
(ecclesia rusticana, dicecesana, parochia), in so far as 
it was there that they heard Mass and received the 
sacraments. The entire parish was known as 
christianitas or plebs. 

The archpriest was the first in rank among priests 
attached to such mother-churches. He was at the 
head of the local clergy, had charge of Divine wor- 
ship, and supervised the duties of the ecclesiastical 
ministry. He was, however, subject to the arch- 
deacon; several such large rural communities, or par- 
ishes, constituted an archidiaconate. The private 
chapels, which gradually multiplied on the estates of 
the great landowners and to which priests* were at- 
tached, with the bishop's permission, were not exempt 
from the j urisdiction of the archpriest. All parishion- 
ers were obliged to be present at the principal Mass 
on Sunday in the mother-church {ecclesia haptismclis, 
tiXulus major). A1 baptisms took place there and 
burial services were held nowhere else. In the 
lesser churches of the territory {tituli minores) there 
were permitted only the daily Mass, the usual 
devotions, and instruction in the elements of Chris- 
tian faith. The archpriest of the mother-church 
was the head of all the clergy in his parish, and was 
responsible for the proper execution of their eccle- 
siastical duties and for their manner of life. Grad- 
ually, it came about, especially in the Carlovingian 
period, that many tituli minores became independent 
parish churches, where all religious ceremonies, 
including Sunday Mass and baptism, were performed; 
the number of parishes was thus notably increased. 
It carne about also that when a diocese was very 
extensive, the entire diocese was subdivided into 
a number of districts (called archipresbyterates, 
decanates, or christianitates), over each of wMch 
a priest was placed as dean or archpriest. The use 
of the term archipreshyterate for these diocesan 
districts proves that the former extensive parishes 
made a basis for this division, though the boundary 
lines of the new districts did not necessarily cor- 
respond with the limits of the original parishes. 
In many cases entirely new ecclesiastical districts 
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wre created, and sometimes several former archi- 
presbyterates were xmited. Sometimes, also, atten- 
tion was paid to the civil subdivisions of the 
territory in question. The entire clergy of such a 
^strict constituted the rural chapter, at the head of 
which was the archpriest or rural dean. It was 
his duty, as representative of the bishop, to supervise 
the religious and ecclesiastical life of the entire 
territory. He enforced the regulations of the bishop 
and the decrees of diocesan synods, and watched 
over their observance; presented to the bishop for 
ordination all candidates for ecclesiastical office; 
adjusted minor differences among the clergy, and 
mile known to the archdeacon any grosser misdeeds 
of clergy or laity in order that suitable penance 
might be imposed upon the offender. It was cus- 
tomary in the Carlovingian period that on the first 
of every month the archpnest and the clergy of 


vicar, or vicar forane {vicarii foranei), an office at 
all times revocable. In France, and in those^ neigh- 
bouring territories affected by the ecclesiastical 
reorganization that followed the French Revolution, 
each of the new dioceses was divided into deaneries 
whose limits were calculated to correspond with the 
civil subdivisions. In each district the parish priest 
of the principal church was usually the dean. Ac- 
cording to actual ecclesiastical law the division of 
a diocese into deaneries pertains to the bishop; he 
may, if he chooses, combine several such districts 
ana make of them a single larger one. The selection 
of the deans pertains entirely to the bishop, though 
in some countries the rural chapters still retain the 
right of election. Deans possess no proper jurisdic- 
tion; they are merely delegates of the bishop for the 
performance of stated ecclesiastical duties. Their 
principal duty is to facilitate relations between the 



Arcosolium with Frescoes, Catacomb of St. Cyriaca 


his deanery should meet in common in order to 
discuss matters of importance. At a later date 
such meetings were called onljr once or twice a year. 
The rural chapter acquired in time the right of 
presentation to the deanery; it also elected a came- 
rarim for the administration of certain common 
funds, and a diffinitor, or assistant to the dean. 
The union of several such archipresbyterates formed 
an archidiaconate, whose deans were subject to the 
archdeacon. 

In course of time, the office of dean or archpriest 
underwent many changes. This development was 
not the same in every country, and to this fact 
are traceable many local differences. The Council 
of Trent was content with the establishment of 
regulations concerning the visitation of parishes 
by the deans (Sess. XXIV, cap. 3, De reform.). St. 
Charles Borromeo abolished the office of dean in his 
dioeese and established in its place that of rural 


clergy of their deaneiy and the ordinary (the bishop), 
to exercise a certain supervision over the clergy, 
to visit the parishes, and look into the administration 
of parochial duties by the parish priests. They are 
also wont to receive from the bishop permanent 
faculties for the performance of certain ecclesiastical 
benedictions. The duty of assisting the bishop at 
pontifical Mass, once incumbent on the archpriest of 
the cathedral, has devolved partly on the dean of 
the cathedral chapter, and partly on the auxiliary- 
bishop, should there be one. 

^ nova EcelesicB discCvUna (London, 

1706), pt. I, bk. II, iii-vi, 1, 221 sqd.; Schmidt, Themurua 
jttm eccleaiaBUci ge^anici (Heidelberg, 1777), III, 290 sqq., 
314 sqq.; Stutz, Gaachidfite dea hircMichen Senefinalweaena 
Anfang hia Alexander III (Berlin, 1895); Imbart de la 
louR, Les ^roiaaea ruraUa dana Vancienne France dv, IVe au 
Xle sifecle (Paris, 1900): SagmOllbr, Die Bntwicklung dea 
Archtpreabyterata und Dekanata hia zum Ende dea Karohnger- 
reichea (Tubingen^ 1898); Idem, Lehrhuch dea kalholiachen 
Kirchenrechta (Freiburg, 1904), 372 sqq. j p 
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Arcosolium. — This word is derived from arcus 

arch and solium, a term sometimes used by Latin 
writers in the sense of “ sarcophagus solium por- 
phyretici marmoris (Suet., Ner., 50). The term 
arcosolium was applied by the primitive Christians 
to one form of the tombs that exist in the Roman 
catacombs. Thus, an inscription published by 
Marchi (Mon. delle arti prim., 85), which may still 
be seen in the courtyard of the Palazzo Borghese, 
states that “Aur. Celsus and Aur. Hilaritas have 
had made for themselves and their friends this 
arcosolium, with its little W’all, in peace.” The 
arcosolium tombs of the catacombs were formed by 
first excavating in the tufa walls a space similar to 
an ordinary loculus surmounted by an arch. After 
this space was cleared an oblong cavity was opened 
from above downwards into that part of the rock 
facing the arch; a marble slab placed horizontally 
over the opening thus made completed the tomb, 
which in this way became a species of sarcophagus 
hewn out of the living rock. The horizontal slab 
closing the tomb was about the height of an ordinary 
table from the ground. In some instances, as in 
the papal crypt” and the crypt of St. Januarius, 
the front wall of the arcosolium tomb was con- 
structed of masonry. A species of tomb similar in all 
respects but one to the arcosolium is the so-called 
sepulchrum a mensd, or table-tomb; in this a rectan- 
gular niche takes the place of the arch. The baldac- 
chino tombs of Sicily and Malta belong also to this 
class; they consist of a combination of several 
arcosolia. A more ancient form of the arcosolium 
than that described consisted of an arched niche, 
excavated to the level of the floor, in which sar- 
cophagi of marble or terra-cotta containing the re- 
mains of the deceased were placed. Arcosolium 
tombs were much in vogue during the third century 
in Rome. Many of the later martyrs were interred 
in them, and there are reasons to suppose that in 
such instances the horizontal slabs closing the tombs 
served as altars on certain occasions. The arcosolia 
of the Roman cemeteries were usually decorated with 
symbolic frescoes, the vault of the arch and the 
lunette being prepared with stucco for this purpose. 
One of the most interesting examples of an arco- 
solium adorned in this manner may be seen in the 
catacomb of Sts. Peter and Marcellinus; in the 
lunette the miracle of Cana is represented as a symbol 
of the Eucharist, while on the arch a baptismal 
scene and a symbol of baptism — always associated 
with Eucharistic symbols — are depicted on either side 
of a veiled orans. A second excellent example of a 
decorated arcosolium, in the Ccmeterium Majus, 
represents on the arch our Saviour between two 
praying figures, and in the lunette Mary as an oram 
(unique in the catacombs), with the child J esus. (See 
Catacombs.) 

Kraus, ReaUEncyklop.j I, 89, 90; Leclercq in Diet, 
d’arck. chrH., I. 

Maurice M. Hassett. 

Arculf, a Frankish Bishop of the latter part of the 
seventh century. According to some, e. g. Alexis 
de Gourgues (Le saint Suaire, P^rigueux, 1868), 
he was Bishop of P4rigueux; but it is generally be- 
lieved that he was attached to some monastery. 
St. Bede relates (Hist. Eccles. Angl., V, 15) that 
Arculf, on his return from a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land about the year 670 or 690, was cast by a tem- 
pest on the shore of Scotland. He was hospitably 
received by Adamnan, the abbot of the island 
monastery of Iona, to whom he gave a detailed nar- 
rative of his travels in the Holy Land, with specifi- 
cations and designs of the sanctuaries so precise that 
Adamnan, with aid from some extraneous sources, 
was able to produce a desermtive work in three books, 
dealing with Jerusalem, Bethlehem, the principal 
towns of Palestine, and Constantinople. Adamnan 


presented a copy of this work to Aldfrith (q. v.), 
Kmg of Northumbria in 698. It aims at giving a 
fmthful account of what Arculf actually saw during 
his journey. As the latter “joined the zeal of an 
antiquarian to the devotion of a pilgrim during his 
nine months’ stay in the Holy City, the work con- 
tains many curious details that might otherwise have 
never been chronicled.” Bede makes some excerpts 
from it (op. cit., V, c. xv-xvii), and bases upon it his 
treatise “ De locis sanctis ”. It was first edited by 
Father Gretser, S.J. (Ingolstadt, 1619). Mabillon 
gives an improved text in “ Acta SS. Ord S. Bened.”, 
IV, 502-522, (reprinted in P. L ,LXXXIII, 779) and 
by Delpit, “ Essai sur les anciens p41erinages k Jerusar 
lem” (Paris, 1870). 

Tobler, Arculfi relatio de locis sanctis in Itinera terra 
sanctos (Geneva, 1877); Levesque, art, Arculfe in Vig., Diet, 
de la Bible, There is an English translation (truncated) in 
Wright, Early Travels in Palestine (London, 1848), 1-13. 

Thomas Walsh. 

Ardagh (High Field), an Irish diocese in the 
ecclesiastical province of Armagh, takes its name 
from a^ town in the parish and barony of same 
name in county Longford, province of Leinster. 
Here, according to Colgan, St. Patrick baptized 
Maine, Lord of South Teffia, in Longford, built a 
church in a place called Ardachadh, which to this 
day is a see, and consecrated Mel, the son of 
his sister Darerca, the bishop leaving with him 
Melchu (Mel’s brother) as co-bishop. Archbishop 
Healy accepts this statement, though Lanigan and 
O’Hanlon reject the co-episcopate of the brothers. 
The church of Ardagh was founded in 454 and is 
Justly held to have been one of the most ancient 
m Ireland. St. Mel, or Moel, was not only the 
bishop of this church, but also abbot of the ad- 
joining monastery, and is yet patron of the diocese. 
Outside the town are the ruins of a small primitive 
church the remains of which are of cyclopean char- 
acter. The see originally comprised the countiy 
of the Eastern Conmaice. It consisted of the terri- 
tory of the O’Ferals and the O’Quinns in the county 
Longford, called Annally, and the territory of 
Muintir Eolais, i. e. of MacRannal (O’Reynolds) in 
Leitrim. From the death of St. Mel to the coming 
of the English under Henry II (1169) the extant 
records of episcopal succession (for which see Gama,. 
Series episcoporum Ratisbon, 1873-76) are uncer- 
tain, meagre, and broken. St. Erard, who ruled 
over this diocese in 754, having journeyed to 
Rome with some companions, died at Ratisbon, 
of which see he is said to have been bishop. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries several mem- 
bers of the 0 ’Feral clan occupied the chair of St. Mel. 
The Diocese of Clonmacnoise was united to that of 
Ardagh in 1729, during the episcopate of Bishop 
Flynn, and so continues. The modern Diocese of 
Ardagh includes nearly all of Longford, the greater 
part of Leitrim, and portions of King’s County, 
Westmeath, Roscommon, and Sligo. There is a 
cathedral chapter of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise, and 
there are forty-one parishes in the imited dioceses. 
The seat of the bishop is at Longford, where a fine 
cathedral and a diocesan seminary have been erected. 
(See Clonmacnoise.) 

Lewis, Topaj^aphical Diet, of Ireland (London, 1837); 
Colgan, Acta Sanctorum Hihemioe (Louvain, 1645); Healy, 
Life and Writings of St. Patrick (Dublin, 1905), 176; Lanigan, 
Eccles. Hist, of Ireland (Dublin, 1822), I, 339; O’Hanlon, 
Dives of the Irish Saints (Dublin, 1875), II, 368; Monahan, 
Records of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise (Dublin, 1886); National 
Gazetteer t 1868. 

J. J. Ryan. 

Ardbraccan (Hill of Braccan, or Brecan), site 
of an ancient abbey, now a parish and village in the 
county Meath, Ireland, three miles west from Navan. 
Ardbraccan Abbey was founded and governed by 
St. Brecan. He was grandson of Carthan Finn, first 
Christian prince of Thomond and son of Eochaidh 
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Balldearg, also prince of Thomond, whom St. Patrick 
baptized. Brecan had the gift of prophecy. He 
died, Petrie says, early in the sixth century (but 
Ware states not till after 650) and was interred in 
Templebrecan, a church he founded in the Great 
Isle of Arran. Petrie copied the inscription on his 
tombstone discovered early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The “ Marty rology of Donegal” calls him 
Bishop of Ardbraccan; but the founder of that see 
was St. XJltan, who succeeded him as abbot. Ultan’s 
charity towards children was remarkable. He 
wrote lives of Sts. Brigid and Patrick, and died 657. 
Tirechdn, who succeeded him, compiled the “ Acts of 
St. Patrick” received from the lips of Ultan. Be- 
tween the ninth and the twelfth century Ardbrac- 
can was often pillaged and burned by Danes and 
natives. The succession of abbot-bishops continued 
till the English invasion, when abbey and town 
declined. After the Synod of Kells (1152) Ard- 
braccan and other small sees of the kingdom of 
Meath were united under the title of Meath, and the 
episcopal residence was fixed there at an early date. 

Annals of the Four Masters, ed. by O’Donovan (Dublin, 1856); 
Arced ALL, Monasticon HiJbemicum (Dublin, 1786); Ware- 
Harhis, works concerning Ireland (Dublin, 1739); Lewis, 
Topogr. Diet, of Ireland (Dublin, 1847); Lanigan, Eccl. Hist, 
of Ireland (Dublin, 1822); Cogan, Diocese of Meath (Dublin, 

J. J. Eyan- 

Ardchattan, The Priory of. — ^An Argyllshire 
house, one of the three in Scotland belonging to the 
Order of Vallis Caulium, or Val des Choux (the Valley 
of Cabbages) , founded by Duncan Mackoul about a. d. 
1230 and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
St. John Baptist, as were all the houses of this Or- 
der. It took its name from Chattan, one of the 
companions of St. Columba, the prefix ard signifying 
''promontoiy”. The local tradition is that there 
was a chapel on this spot in the earliest ages of 
Scottish Christianity, centuries before the monks of 
Vallis Caulium erected their priory and church. The 
monaste^ was built on a sheltered spot on the shore 
of Loch Etive, almost overshadowed by the stupen- 
dous mass of Ben Cruachan. Some time before the 
dissolution of religious houses it was incorporated 
into the Cistercian Order, and at the Reformation 
the temporalities were bestowed upon one of the 
Campbell family, whose descendants (the CampbeU- 
Prestons of Ardchattan) still own the place. Parts 
of the church, and also of the domestic buildings of 
the priory, still remain and are actually utilized at 
this day — the only example of this in Scotland — as 
the mansion-house of the present proprietor. 

Batten, Beavly Priory, with notices of the Priories of 
Pluscaxden and ^dchattan (Grampian Club, 1877); Origines 
Parochiales Scotics (Edinburgh, 1854); Ordinals Conventus 
Vallis CaiUium (London, 1900); Spottiswood, Hist, of the 
Chwrch of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1850); Ardchattan Charters. 

D. O. Hunter-Blair. 

Arden, Edward, an English Catholic, executed 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, b. 1542 (?); d. 
1583. He was the head of a family which had been 
prominent in Warwickshire for six centuries, having 
succeeded to the estates on the death of his grand- 
father, Thomas Arden, in 1563. In 1575 he was 
high sheriff of the county. His father, William 
Arden, was a second cousin of Mary Arden, of Wilm- 
cote, the mother of Shakespeare. In 1583, Arden 
was indicted in Warwick for plotting against the 
life of the Queen, as were also his wife, his son-in-law, 
John Somerville, and Father Hugh HaU, a chaplain 
whom he maintained in the dis^ise of a gardener at 
his home, Park Hall. Somerville, who was said to 
be weak-minded, was incensed over the wrongs of 
Maty, Queen of Scots, and openly uttered threats 
against Elizabeth. He was arrested and when put 
on the rack implicated the others in a conspiracy to 
assassinate the Queen. They were arrested and 
Arden was taken to London, where he was arraigned 


in the Guildhall, 16 December, 1583. He was 
convicted, chiefly on the evidence of Hall, and was 
executed at Smithfield, 30 December, ^ 1583. Somer- 
ville, who w'as also condemned to die on the same 
day, was found strangled in his cell the day before. 
Mrs. Arden and Hall were released. It is generally 
conceded that Arden was the innocent victim of a 
plot. He died protesting his innocence and declar- 
ing that his only crime was the profession of the 
Catholic religion. Dugdale, quoting from Camden’s 
'' Annals of Queen Elizabeth”, attributes Arden’s 
prosecution to the malice of Leicester, whose dis- 
pleasure he had incurred by open criticism of the 
Earl’s relations with the Countess of Essex before 
their marriage. He had further irritated Leicester 
by disdaining to wear his livery and by denouncing 
him as an upstart. It is supposed that Hall was 
suborned to involve Arden in the alleged plot. 

Harrison, in Diet. Nat. Biog., II, 74; Gillow, Diet. Eng, 
Cath., I, 57. .T. ^ rr. 

Thomas Gaffney Taaffe. 

Ardfert and Aghadoe. See Kerry. 

Ardilliers, Notre Dame des (Lat. argilla, Fr. 
argile, colloquial ardille. clay), a statue, fountain, and 
Church of Our Lady at Saumur, France. In ancient 
times the fountain was often the scene of pagan 
sacrifices. A monastery founded by Charlemagne 
at Saumur was destroyed by the Normans and the 
one surviving monk retired to a cave near the spring 
of Ardilliers, a statue of Our Lady his sole remain- 
ing treasure. A small statue discovered near the 
spring in 1454 is believed to be identical with the 
one just mentioned. The miracles wrought in con- 
nection with this image caused the erection of a 
small arch for it above the spring, whose waters were 
found to have healing virtues. A chapel was built 
and dedicated (1553) attaining magnificent propor- 
tions as successive additions were made, notably by 
Cardinal Richelieu. The Oratorians were placed in 
charge (1614). Devotion to Notre Dame des Ar- 
dilliers was widespread, and many miracles were 
wrought. Her clients number such illustrious per- 
sonages as Louis XIII, Anne of Austria, Marie de’ 
Medici, Henrietta of England, Cardinal Richelieu, 
and many others. Mme. de Montespan led a life of 
penance in a modest dwelling near the church. The 
founders of the Sulpician Company went there for 
inspiration, and the Ven. Grignonde Montfort to 
beg divine blessings on the institutes of the Fathers 
of the Holy Ghost and the Daughters of Wisdom 
he was about to found. Cities placed themselves 
under the protection of Notre Dame des Ardilliers, 
promising annual deputations of pilgrims. During 
the Revolution the church was despoiled of its treas- 
ures, but was not destroyed, and the image was left 
unharmed. In 1849 the ravages of time necessitated 
the renovation of the chapel, which had been built 
by Richelieu, and pilgrimages became more frequent 
than ever. 

Leroy, Histoire des pHerinages de la Saints Vierge en France 
(Paris, 1873-75), I, 513 sqq.; Acta SS., 1 May. 

F. M. Budge. 

Ardo. See Smaragdus. 

Aremberg, Prince Charles d', Definitor-general 
and Commissary of the Capuchins; d. at Brussels 
5 June, 1669. He is the author of Flores Seraphici ”, 
biographies of eminent Capuchins from 1525 to 1612 
(Cologne and Antwerp, 2 vols., 1640) and ^^Clypeus 
Seraphicus” (Cologne, 1643), a defence of the ^^An- 
nales Capucinorum” of Boverius. 

Buchberger, Kirchl. Handlsx., I, 321. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Arenaria. See Catacombs. 

Areopagita, Dionysius. See Dionysius Areo- 
pagita, Pseudo-. 

Areopagus ('Apem irdyos ), the name of (1) the 
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Hill of Mars, situated to the west of and close by the 
Acropolis at Athens; (2) the court held upon the 
hill. An ancient legend accounts for the name of 
the hill by narrating that thereon the Amazons had 
offered sacrifice to Ares. Another legend declares 
that upon this mount Ares had been tried for the 
murder of Halirrhotius by a court of twelve gods. 
The latter legend was evidently suggested by the fact 
that from the earliest antiquity the Hill of Mars was 
the seat of a council, which had for one of its duties 
the trial of certain criminal cases. But the primary 
purpose of the council of the Areopagus was to direct 
religious worship and therefore, incidentally, to pass 
judgment upon theological innovations. It ma;^ be 
that the council formally and judicially exercised 
this function when St. Paul was brought before it; 
but it is more probable that the event narrated in 
Acts, xvii, 19 sqq. was not a legal trial of the Apos- 
tle or an authoritative judgment of his doctrine. 
Rather, it would seem from the informal character 
of his introduction to the assembly and his abrupt 
quitting of it in the midst of disorder (ibid., xvii, 
32, 33) that he was conducted before the Areopag- 
ites upon the sacred hill merely that their curiosity 
might be satisfied by seeing him and hearing him, 
undisturbed by the rout in the Agora below. Some 
have thought, however, that St. Paul, on the occa- 
sion in question, was subjected to a formal trial on 
the ground that the Hill of Mars was too sacred a 
place to be invaded, and the council too august a 
tribunal to be disturbed except for actual judicial 
proceedings. At any rate it seems certain that in 
the time of St. Paul, the council of the Areopagus 
was clothed with judicial powers as considerable as 
it had ever enjoyed, and that among its rights was 
that of passing final judgment in matters pertain- 
ing to the religion of the Athenians. Before such 
a tribunal St. Paul was doubtless eager to speak, 
and the immediate result of his address (ibid., xvii, 
22-31) was the conversion of at least one of the 
members of the venerable council. 

The most satisfactory description of the location and the 
■council, as well as of the incident, is to be found in Conybeabe 
AND Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul (London, 1850-52), 
ch. X. 

James M. Gillis. 

Areopolis (Rabbath-Moab), a titular see of Pales- 
tine. Its episcopal list (449-536) is given in Gams 
(p. 454). There was another town of the same name 
in Lydia, Asia Minor. 

Lequien, Oriens Christ, (1740), III, 536; Smith, Diet, of 
Creek and Eoman Oeopr., I, 197. 

Arequipa, The Diocese oe, suffragan of the Arch- 
diocese of Lima, Peru, was erected by Gregory XIII, 
15 April, 1577, at the request of Philip 11, who had 
asked for three Peruvian dioceses under royal patron- 
age. The population in 1901 was 35,000. It has a 
cathedral dedicated to the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin, a Jesuit college, a hospital, ^ and several 
■convents. Arequipa is the second city in Peru. 
It is near the volcanic peak of the Andes called 
Misti, and in 1868 suffered earthquake shocks which 
destroyed most of the buildings and killed 600 people. 
Arequipa was founded by Pizarro. 

Battandier, Ann. pont. cath., 1906. 

Arethas of Caesarea, b. at Patrse, Greece, about 
■860, was, like all the eminent men of that time, 
a disciple of Photius. He became Archbishop of Cae- 
sarea early in the tenth century, and is reckoned 
one of the most scholarly theologians of the Greek 
Church. He is the compiler of the oldest extant 
Greek commentary ^scholia) on the Apocalypse, for 
which he made considerable use of the similar work 
of his predecessor, Andrew of Caesarea. It was 
first printed in 1535 as an appendix to the works 
of QEcumenius and is found in P. G., CVI, 493. 
Dr. Ehrhard inclines to the opinion that he wrote 


other Scriptural commentaries. To his interest in 
the earliest Christian literature, caught perhaps 
from the above-named Andrew, we owe the Arethas 
Codex (Paris, Gr. 451), through which the text of 
the Greek Christian Apologists has, m great measure, 
reached us (Bardenhewer, Patrologie, 40), He is 
also known as a commentator of Plato and Lucian; 
the famous manuscript of Plato (Codex Clarkianus), 
taken from Patmos to London, was copied by order 
of Arethas. Other important Greek manuscripts, 
e. g. of Euclides, the rhetor Aristides, and perhaps 
of Dio Chrysostom, are owing to him. Not a few 
of his minor writings, contained in a Moscow manu- 
script, are said still to await an editor (see P. G., loc. 
cit.. 787). Krumbacher emphasizes his fondness for 
ancient classical Greek literature and the original 
sources of Christian theology, in spite of the fact 
that he lived in a “dark” century, and was far away 
from any of the few remaining centres of erudition. 
The latest known date of his life is 932. 

Krumbacher, Geschichte der hyzanlin. Litieratur, 2d ed. 
(Munich, 1897), 524; Ehrhard, ib., 131; Gebhard and Har- 
NACK, in Texts und U ntersuchungen, I, 1-2 (Leipzig, 1882), 
36-46; Maas, in Melanges Graux (Paris, 1884), 749-766; 
Wattenbach, Anleitung zur griech. Palaographie, 3d ed, 
(1895), 61; VON Otto, Das Zeitalierdes Erzhischofs Arethas, 
in Zeitschr. f. wissenschaftl. Theologie (1878), XXI, 539. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Are thus a, a titular see of . Syria near Apameia. 
Its episcopal list (325-680) is given in Gams (p. 436). 
It was also a Latin see for a brief period during the 
Crusades (1099-1100). In the time of Constantius 
(337-361) its Bishop, Marcus, destroyed a heathen 
temple which under Julian he was ordered to rebuild. 
To avoid this he fled from the city, but eventually 
returned to save the Christian people from paying 
the penalty in his stead, and underwent very cruel 
treatment at the hands of the pagan mob (Sozomen, 
Hist. EccL, X, 10). He is said to have been the 
author of the Creed of Sirmium (351) and is counted 
by Tillemont as an Arian in belief and in factious 
spirit. 

Lequien, Oriens Christ. (1740), II, 915-916; Smith, Diet, 
of Greek arid Roman Geogr., I, 197; Stokes in Diet, of Christ 
Biog., Ill, 825; Tillemont, Mimoires, etc., VII, 367-376. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Arevalo, Faustino, a learned Jesuit hymnographer 
and patrologist, b. 23 July, 1747, at Campanario in 
Estremadura (Spain); d. at Madrid, *7 January, 1824. 
He entered the Society in 1761, but was deported 
to Italy on the occasion of the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Spain (1767). Here he won the esteem 
and confidence of Cardinal Lorenzana, who proved 
a Maecenas for the young Spanish Jesuit, bore 
the expenses of his learned works, and made him 
his executor. Arevalo was much esteemed at Rome 
and held various offices of trust, among them that 
of “pontifical hymnographer he was made theolo- 
gian of the Penitenzieria (see Curia Romana) in 
1809, in succession to the learned Muzzarelli. In 
1815 he returned to Spain, recalled by King Ferdi- 
nand, entered the restored Society, and became 
Provincial of Castile (1820). His principal works 
are: “Hymnodia Hispanica’^ (Rome, 1786), a restora- 
tion of ancient Spanish hymns to their original met- 
rical, musical, and grammatical perfection. (This 
work was much esteemed by Cardinal Mai and 
Dom Gu^ranger. Among the dissertations that 
accompany the main work is a curious one on 
the breviary of Cardinal Quignonez.) “Prudentii 
Carmina" (Rome, 1788-89, 2 vols. 4to.); “Dracontii 
Carmina” (Rome, 1791), the poems of a fifth-centu^ 
Christian of Roman Africa; “Juvenci Historise 
Evangelicas Libri IV (Rome, 1792); “Cselii Sedulii 
Opera Omnia (Rome, 1794); “S. Isidori Hispa- 
lensis Opera Omnia” (Rome, 1813); “Missale Gothi- 
cum’*^(Rome, 1804). Arevalo stands in the front 
rank of Spanish patristic scholars. He shed great 
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lustre on the Church of Spain by his vast learning, 
fine literary taste, and patriotic devotion to the early 
Christian writers of his fatherland. 

SoMMERVOGEL, Bibl. des ear. de la cie, de Jesvs, I, 530-534; 
Boero, MenologiOt I, 154—155; Ami de la Religion, XXXIV, 28. 

Thomas J. Shajhan. 

Arevalo, Rodriguez Saxchez de, a learned 
Spanish bishop, b. 1404, in the diocese of Segovia; 
d. 4 October, 1470. After studying law at Salamanca 
for ten years and there graduating as Doctor, he be- 
came secretary to John II and Heniy IV, Kings of 
Castile. They employed him as envoy on various 
missions, notably to the Holy See apropos of the 
Council of ]^sle, whose parliamentary theories he 
opposed. After the elevation of Calixtus III, he 
remained at Rome, became Bishop of Oviedo in 
Spain, and later co mm ander of the papal fortress, 
the Castle of St. Angelo, under Paul II, who trans- 
ferred him successively to the Spanish sees of Zamora, 
Calahorra, and Palencia. His writings, mostly un- 
edited, are in the Vatican and at Padua, and deal 
with ecclesiastical and political matters. The fol- 
lowing have been printed: ''Speculum Vitse Hu- 
manse*' (Rome, 1468), a popular work, frequently 
reprinted in the next two centuries; it treats of the 
lights and shadows of the various estates of life; 
"Historia Hispanica^^, from the earliest times to 
1469 (Rome, 1470), reprinted in the first volunae 
of A. Schott^s “Hispania lUustrata’^; "De Monarchic 
Orbis et de origine et differentia ^ principatus im- 
perialis et regalis’^ (Rome, 1521), in which he as- 
serts for the Pope the sole right^ to punish kings. 
His bold reproofs of certain ecclesiastical dignitaries 
caused Matthaeus Flaccus to put him down as a 
forerunner of Luther, but quite unjustly, as Niccold 
Antonio has shown in his "Bibliotheca Hispanica 
Vetus’^ ai, 397, 60$, 614). 

Stanonick in Kirchenlex., 1, 1272; Pastor, Gesch. d. Pd'pste 
I , 392, and II, 333, 342. ThOMAS J. ShAHAN. 

Arezzo, The Diocese of, a diocese of Tuscany, in 
Italy, which is directly dependent on the Holy See. 
It has 40 towns in the province of Arezzo, 10 in that 
of Sienna, and one in that of Perugia. It has 250,000 
Catholics, 330 parishes, 563 secular priests, 149 regu- 
lars, 145 seminarists, 436 churches or chapels. The 
list of bishops is sufficiently^ regular from a. d. 250. 
Arezzo is of great antiquity and was one of the 
first cities of Italy to receive the Gospel, as tradition 
avers, from St. Romulus, afterwards Bishop of 
Fiesole, a disciple of St. Paul. It became a bishopric 
about 304, under St. Satyrus. St. Donatus, his 
successor, is patron of the cathedral of St. Peter the 
Apostle. The first eight bishops were saints. Clem- 
ent XII, while his nephew. Cardinal Guadagni, was 
Bishop of Arezzo, conceded to it in perpetuo archi- 
episcopal insigma, the pallium and double cross. 
The cathedral is an imposing Gothic structure of 
the thirteenth century. A more venerable structure 
is Santa Maria, of the ninth century, called "la 
vecchia pieve’^ (the old parish). Gregory X, who 
died in Arezzo, 10 January, 1276, is buried in the 
cathedral. The conclave which elected his successor. 
Innocent V, was held here. St. Donatus, the patron 
of Arezzo, is also buried in the cathedral. 

Arezzo boasts many illustrious citizens. Among 
them are yasari, the biographer of the Italian 
painters; Guittone, one of the oldest of Italian writers; 
Guido Aretino, author of the "Micrology’^, who is 
credited with inventing the stave and other musi- 
cal improvements; Petrarca; Pietro Aretino, the 
licentious poet; Leonardo Aretino, secretary of the 
historian of the republic of Florence, and Concini, 
whom Marie de^ Medici made a marshal of France. 
Michelangelo was bom in a castle near Arezzo. 

Arezzo has three celebrated sanctuaries: Alvernia, 
where St. Francis of Assisi received the stigmata; 
Camaldoli, where St. Romuald founded the order 


of that name, and Ancona, where Blessed Bernardo 
Tolommei founded the Olivetan Congregation. 

Battandier, Ann. cath. pont., 1906; Vast in La Grande 
EncycL, a. v. JOHN J. A^ Becket. 

Argenson, Pierre de Voter d’, called the 
vicomte d’ Argenson, chevalier, vicomte de Mouz4, 
seigneur de Chastres, was the fifth Governor-General 
of Canada (1657-61), b. 1626; d. 1710. He belonged 
to an ancient family of Touraine which has produced 
many distinguished statesmen; among others Marc 
Rene, Marquis d’Argenson, Louis XIV's famous 
lieutenant of police. Pierre de Voyer was the fifth 
child of Ren^, count d’ Argenson, who filled many 
important missions, and died while ambassador at 
Venice, in 1651. At first destined for the Church, 
he received tonsure in 1636, but adopted the career 
of arms. He rendered important services at the 
sieges of Portolongone, la Bass^e, and Ypres, at 
the battle of Lens, and at the siege of Bordeaux, 
where he received many woimds. Gentleman in 
ordinary of the king’s bed-chamber, he was appointed 
to the office of bailiff of the lands and duchy of 
Touraine in 1643, in place of the famous conspirator 
Cinq-Mars. Appointed councillor of State, then 
governor of Canada, in 1657, to succeed Lauzon, he 
arrived in Quebec, 11 July, 1658. He received a 
stately welcome from the Jesuits. Canada was then 
a prey to Iroquois invasions. D’ Argenson had only 
a hrmdred soldiers, yet he inspired the colonists, 
and gave them the example of a bravery often 
rash. It thus happened that the brave Dollard and 
his companions were slain while seeking to avert 
the blows which threatened the little city, and that 
the grand seneschal, Jean de Lauzon, perished ob- 
scurely in an ambuscade. D’Argenson sought to 
draw around him the children of the Iroquois, in 
order to have them instructed and to keep them as 
so many hostages. The Jesuit Lemoine was sent to 
negotiate with the barbarians. D’Argenson, yrho 
had endeared himself to the colonists by promptly 
according to them justice, in an impartial manner 
and without expense, advised the king to free the 
colony from the plague of bureaucracy and to let 
the habitants govern themselves. ^ Monseigneur 
de Laval, appointed Vicar-Apostolic of Canada, 
arrived there in 1659, during his administration. 
Accustomed to command, d’ Argenson wished to 
have the law of precedence observed in all ceremonies, 
and that the noblemen in his suite should rank above 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. This gave rise to the fre- 
auent conflicts between Church and State during 
tne French rdgime. D’Argenson made the mistake 
of wishing to perpetuate in democratic America 
the exactions of Ola World etiquette. Possibly, too, 
he was overindulgent to the wishes of traffickers in 
the sale of brandy to the aborigines, a practice 
which resulted in grave disorders. At last, suffering 
from his old wounds, no longer able to head bands 
for warfare, dissatisfied that France left him without 
support, tired of struggling with the bishop, for he 
was a devout churchman, he asked for his recall, 
and returned to France in September, 1661. The 
rest of his career is little known. He left important 
letters and documents concerning the various duties 
he had had to fulfil, but they were burned with the 
collection known as the "D’Argenson Papers” in 
the fire at the Biblioth^que du Louvre m 1871. 
D’Argenson died at an advanced age, about 1710, and 
at his own request, was buried at Mouz4, a village 
near Loches, in Touraine, of which he was seigneur. 

Parkman, Old RSgime in Canada, 115-130; Anselmb, 
Histoire g&nialogvjue, VI, 602; Faillon, Hist. col. franc, au 
Canada, 1, 457-471, 496; Rochemontbix, JSsuites de la lSfovr‘ 
velle France, II, 302-325; Paris, Lee Tnanuacrita de la Biblio- 
ih^ue du Louvre brylis en 1871, 41-46. 

J. Edmond Roy. 

Argentine Republic (Argentina), a South 
American confederation of fourteen provinces, or 
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States, united by a federal Constitution framed on 
the same lines as the Constitution of the United 
States of America. The provinces are: Buenos Aires, 
Santa Fe, Entre Rfos, Corrientes, Cordoba, San 
Luis, Santiago del Estero, Mendoza, San Juan, 

La Rioja, Cata- 
marca, Tucumdn, 
Salta, and Jujuy. 
Each one has it own 
constitution, and its 
own autonomic gov- 
ernment. The fed- 
eral Constitution was 
promulgated 25 Sep- 
tember, 1860. The 
official name of the 
union, under the 
federal Constitution, 
is “ The Argentine 
Nation In addi- 
tion to the fourteen 
commonwealths con- 
stituting the union, 
there are ten '^na- 
tional territories ”, 
depending upon the 
Seal of Argentine Republic federal executive, 

the government of 
which is entrusted to governors appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
These territories are called Misiones, Formosa, Chaco, 
Los Andes, La Pampa, Neuqu4n, Rfo Negro, Chubut, 
Santa Cruz, and Tierra del Fuego. There is also, 
and this completes the similarity of organization 
between the Argentine and the American Union, a 
"Federal District namely, the city of Buenos Aires, 
which is also the capital of the State of the same name. 

Geographical Situation, Area, Population. — 
The Argentine Republic is situated in the south- 
eastern part of South America and is bounded on 
the north by Bolivia, Paraguay, and Brazil; on the 
east by Paraguay, Brazil, Uruguay, the River Plata, 
and the Atlantic Ocean; on the south by Chile and 
the Atlantic Ocean; and on the west by Chile, from 
which it is separated by the Cordillera de los Andes. 
Nearly all its area, roughly estimated at 3,000,000 
square kilometres (about 1,175,000 square miles), is 
included between 21® 30' S. lat. and 54® 52' S. lat. 
With the exception of a small strip of land on the 
north, which is in the tropics, the entire country is 
within the temperate zone. From east to west the 
country lies between 52® and 74® W. long. 

According to the last official census, which was 
taken 10 May, 1895, the total population of the 
Republic was 3,945,911, distributed as follows: 
Argentines, 2,950,384; foreigners, 1,004,527. The 
male population was given as 2,088,919; the female 
as 1,865,992. Of the foreign population, 492,636 
were Italians; 198,685, Spaniards; 94,098, French; 
91,167, Spanish Americans (Bolivians, Chilians, 
Uruguayans, and Paraguayans), 24,725, Brazilians; 
21,788, British; 17,142, Germans; 12,803, Austrians; 
and 1,381, citizens of the United States of America. 
Foreign immigration to the Argentine Republic, be- 
tween 1857 and 1903, was as follows: 


Years 

Immigrants 

1 Nationalities 

1857-1860 

20,000 

Italians 

1,331,536 

1861-1870 

159,570 

Spaniards 

414,973 

1871-1880 

260,613 

French 

170,293 

1881-1890 

846,568 

English 

35,435 

1891-1900 

648,326 

Austrians 

37,953 

1901-1903 

223,346 

Germans 

30,699 



Swiss 

25,775 



Belgians 

19,521 



Others 

92,238 


2,158,423 


2,158,423 


The immigration in 1903 

was: 


Italians 

42,358 


Germans 

1,000 

Spaniards 

21,917 


Swiss 

272 

French 

2,491 


Belgians 

174 

English 

560 


Others 

5,077 




Total 

73,849 


History. — The territory of the Argentine Re- 
public was originally inhabited by Indian tribes of 
fierce disposition who were "reduced’' to civilization 
through the Catholic religion. The missions founded 
in these regions were called “ Reducciones ” (Reduc- 
tions) by the Spaniards to convey the idea that these 
establishments were intended to tame the wild 
spirit of the savages and "reduce" them to a con- 
dition of relative civilization. The first Spanish 
establishment in the region of the Rfo de la Plata, 
or Plate River, was the fort called La Sancti Spiritus, 
erected by Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian in the 
service of Spain, and son of John Cabot the cele- 
brated navigator who cruised along the eastern coast 
of North America. This fort was erected in 1526 
at the confluence of the Parand and Carcarana Rivers, 
and was garrisoned with 170 men. Four years later 
it was destroyed by Timbd Indians, who killed the 
men, carried away the women and children, and 
burned all the buildings. Together with the report 
of his trip to these regions Cabot forwarded to Spain 
some silver jewels which the Guarani Indians had pre- 
sented to him; whence comes the name of Rio de la 
Plata (River of Silver), ^ven to the stream through 
the mistaken idea that silver mines abounded on its 
banks. In 1535 Don Pedro de Mendoza, a Spanish 
general in the service of Charles V, came with a 
powerful expedition consisting of 14 ships and 2,000 
soldiers, and on 6 January laid the foundations of a 
city which he called Santa Marfa de Buenos Aires. 
Some time afterwards this settlement was attacked 
and partially destroyed by the Indians. The work of 
rebuilding it was begun 11 June, 1580, by Don Juan 
de Garay. The city of La Asunci6n, now the capital 
of Paraguay, was founded by Juan de Ayolas, a lieu- 
tenant of Mendoza, 15 August, 1536. Under the rule 
of Hernando Arias de Saavedra, generally called Her- 
nandarias, who was born on Argentine soil, and had 
been elected governor by the settlers, the Jesuits were 
called to civilize the Indians. The first Fathers landed 
at Salta in 1586, and established a college at Cdrdoba, 
from which they sent missionaries to all parts of the 
Argentine territory. Fathers Montoya and Cataldino 
went to Paraguay and settled, in 1610, at La Asun- 
ci6n. Seven years after the landing of the Jesuit 
Fathers, over 100,000 Indians had been congregated 
in four different towns and were engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits and useful arts and trades. They 
built houses, hospitals, and asylums; learned to 
read and write, and became acquainted also with 
painting, sculpture, and music. Even at tips early 
date they had established a printing office with type 
made by themselves. In course of time, this work 
of civilization was neatly extended. The "Geo- 
graffa Argentina" of Sefiores Urien and Colombo says 
that in or about 1631 there were not less than thirty 
centres of population under the rule of the Jesuits. 
Each town had a curate who was at the same time 
the governor, the judge, and the spiritual adviser of 
the inhabitants. But the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from the Spanish dominions by the Government of 
Charles III put an end to this prosperous condition. 
The expulsion took place in Buenos Aires, 3 July, 
1767. Governor Don Francisco de Paula Bucarelli 
was the official entrusted with the execution of the 
disastrous measure. On 1 August, 1776, the Govern- 
ment of Spain decided to establish what it called the 
vice-royalty of the River Plate, under Don Pedro 
de Zeballos, the first viceroy. The last viceroy was 
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Don Baltasar Hidalgo de Cisneros (1809). The 
revolutionary movement which ended in the inde- 
pendence of the coimtry, began in the Argentine 
territory, as everywhere else in South America, in 
1808, at the tii^ of the imprisonment of King Ferdi- 
nand of Spain by Napoleon. The formal declaration 
of independence was made, 9 July, 1816. In 1853, 
after the country had passed through the ordeals of 
several civil wars, a war with Brazil, and the_ Rosas 
Dictatorship, the federal Constitution which is now 
in force (amended in 1860) was framed and promul- 
gated. Since then the Argentina has prospered and 
developed rapidly. 

Sources of Wealth. — The most important factors 
of the wealth and prosperity of the Argentine Re- 
public may be grouped under three different heads: 
agriculture and agricultural industries, cattle-raising 
and its cognate occupations, and commerce. The 
chief agricultural pursuits are the cultivation of 
wheat, maize, linseed, alfalfa, sugar cane, tobacco, 
and grapes. The whole area of cultivation, in 1904, 


was estimated conservatively at 7,500,000 hectares, 
or 18,750,000 acres (Urien and Colombo, “Geografia 
Argentina, Buenos Ayres, 1905). According to 
official information of 1901, the area of cultivation 
of the different products was as follows: — 


A 

Wheat 8,449,372 

Maize 3,638,365 

Alfalfa 3,125,000 

Linseed 1,530,000 


A 

Tobacco 131,740 

Sugar cane 115,000 
Grapes 110,825 


The agricultural industries are chiefly the manu- 
facture of flour, sugar, cigars, wines, spirits, and ales. 
The exportation of flour in 1901 represented a total 
of 71,742 tons, estimated at $2,711,208 in gold. 
Cattle-raising and its cognate industries constitute 
the most lucrative business of the Argentine Re- 
public. Nature has endowed Argentina wdth ad- 
vantages for agricultural and pastoral farming 
hardly to be found in any other coimtry of the 
world. 


Foreign Trade. — ^The foreign trade of the Argentine Republic is mainly with the countries enumerated 
in the following table. The values of this trade are given in gold. — 


Countries 

Great Britain 

France 

Germany 

Belgium 

United States 

Italy 

Brazil 


Imports from 


Exports to 

A ■■ 


1904 

$64,517,103 

17,109,716 

24,926,278 

9,069,123 

24,473,877 

19,127,902 

6,032,973 


1905 

$68,391,043 

21,248,202 

29,083,027 

8,727,076 

28,920,443 

20,284,673 

5,328,004 


1904 

$36,445,139 

30,596,559 

29,522,112 

17,566,034 

10,214,989 

4,344,952 

10,427,012 


1905 

$44,826,670 

37,594,281 

37,058,221 

20,780,850 

15,717,458 

6,468,941 

13,039,395 


The commercial statistics of the United States give the trade with Argentina for five years, as follows:— 


1901 

Imports (to U. S.) $ 8,065,318 

Exports (from U. S.) 11 ,537,668 


1902 

$11,120,721 

9,801,804 


1903 

$9,430,278 

11,437,570 


1904 

$9,765,164 

6,902,027 


1905 

$15,316,492 

23,564,056 


The chief imports from Argentina into the United States in 1904 were hides and skins, $4,389,123; the 
chief exports from the United States to Argentina were agricultural implements, $4,996,476; timber, 
$2,996,912, and mineral oil, $1,868,957. 


Shipping and Navigation. — In 1902, the reg- 
istered shipping consisted of 101 steamers of 38,770 
tons, and 151 sailing vessels of 38,071 tons; total, 
252 of 76,841 tons. In 1904, the number of ocean- 
going vessels which entered the port of Buenos Aires 
was 2,072 with an aggregate tonnage of 3,896,197 
tons, as against 1,842 of 3,461,208 tons in 1903. 

I. Public Status op the Church. — ^Under the 
second article of the federal Constitution, '' the 
Federal Government supports the Roman Catholic 
Aixjstolic Religion”. According to the last com- 
plete, official national census, referred to above, of 
every thousand inhabitants of the country there 
were 991 Catholics, 2 Jews, and 7 Protestants and 
dissenters of whatever kind. The total population 
(3,954,911) is distributed as follows: native Catholic 
population, 2,944,397, of whom 1,449,793 are male, 
and 1,494,604 female; foreign Catholic population, 
976,739, divided into 617,470 males, and 359,269 
females. The total Catholic population is 3,921,136. 
The non-Catholic population included 26,750 Prot- 
estants, 6,085 Jews, and 940 other non-Catholics. 
The federal congress appropriates every year a cer- 
tain amount of money to assist the Church in meet- 
ing its expenses. For the fiscal year of 1905 these 
appropriations amounted to $857,420 in the na- 
tional currency. Out of this sum, $617,420 were 
set aside for the salaries of Church functionaries and 
ecclesiastics of all kinds, and for defraying the 
necessary expenses of Divine worship. The balance 
($240,000) represented '^subsidies” to certain churches 
in the provinces. 


II. Hierarchy. — The Argentine hierarchy con- 
sists of the Archbishop of Buenos Aires, and the 
Bishops of C6rdoba, La Plata, Parang, San Juan de 
Cuyo, Santa F4, Salta, and Tucumdn. The right to 
appoint a bishop belongs, of course, to the Holy See; 
but the federal Senate has the right, when a vacancy 
occurs, to send three names to the President of the 
Union for transmission to Rome, where the choice 
is to be made, if made at all, out of the three nominees. 
Each cathedral is provided, according to Spanish 
usage, with a chapter, i. e. a number of canons and 
ecclesiastical officials appointed by the Government 
upon nomination of the respective bishops. There 
is an ecclesiastical seminary in each diocese, under 
the control of the bishop, for the support of which 
an appropriation is made yearly. The Holy See is 
represented at Buenos Aires by an Apostolic inter- 
nuncio, who ranks ^ as the^ dean of the diplomatic 
corps. The Argentine Nation has in Rome a charge 
d'affaires. Until lately the representation of the 
Argentine Republic at the Pontifical Court was en- 
trusted to the Argentine representative in Paris. 
The Catholic spirit which animated the framers 
of the federal Constitution is forcibly illustrated by 
the provisions^ of article 76, which requires as a 
condition of eligibility for the position of President, 
or Vice-President, of the Union, “to belong to the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic religion”; and by those 
contained in clauses 15 and 20, article 67, which 
respectively empower the federal Congress “to pro- 
mote the conversion of the Indians to the Catholic 
religion”, and “to admit into the territory of the 
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Republic other religious orders additional to those 
now in existence”. Article 20 of the same instru- 
ment grants to foreigners the right of freedom of wor- 
ship. The right of approval and ratification of 
concordats and agreements with the Holy See, of 
nomination for the ecclesiastical positions of high 
rank, and of allowing or refusing promulgation in the 
Argentine teriitory to decrees of councils, or bulls, 
briefs, and rescripts of the Supreme Pontiff, are re- 
spectively regulated by clause 19, article 67, and by 
Clauses 8 and 9 of article 86. 

III. Ecclesiastico-Civil Legislation. — Though 
this country is Catholic, civil marriage, lay primaiy 
instruction, and purely municipal cemeteries are 
among its institutions. The civil marriage law, 
which was passed, 2 Nov., 1888, and went into effect, 
1 Dec., 1889, gives validity only to marriages ''sol- 
emnized before the public officer in charge of the 
Civil Register, in his office, in public, and before two 
witnesses” (art.^ 37). The ceremony may take 

lace at the residence of either the groom or the 

ride, but four witnesses shall then be required. 
The registrar is forbidden (art. 39) to prevent the 
contracting parties from seeking to have '' their union 
blessed” immediately afterwards by a minister of 
their religion. Article 64 of the law declares that 
the only divorce recognized and authorized in the 
Argentine Nation is the separation a mensd, et toro, 
without dissolution of the bond of marriage. 

IV. Churches op Buenos Aires. — The cathedral 
of Buenos Aires is a magnificent edifice, erected on 
the site of the first church of the settlement built by 
Don Juan de Garay in 1580. This church and all 
the others thereafter built, depended upon the eccle- 
siastical authorities of Faraway until 1620, when 
Pope Paul V, at the request of King Philip III of 
Spain, erected the Diocese of La Plata River. The 
parochial church of Buenos Aires, then an humble 
structure of mud walls and thatched roof, was turned 
into a cathedral, and put in charge of Fray Pedro 
Carranza, the first Argentine bishop. Such repairs 
and improvements as were possible at that time were 
made in the building, and it was solemnly dedicated, 
26 June, 1622. The construction of the present 
cathedral began in 1791. It was built on the same 
plan as most of the Spanish cathedrals, and attracts 
the attention of visitors on account of the beauty of 
its interior, and the fine tomb of General San 
Martin, erected in a chapel at the right side of the 
main building. The church and convent of La 
Merced are almost contemporary with the founda- 
tion of Buenos Aires. There is no record showing 
the exact date of their construction, but there is 
evidence that they were in existence in 1580, when 
Juan de Garay founded in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, as he said, the hospital which he called Saint 
Martin. Until 1821 the convent was the home 
of the Fathers of Mercy. The church is now one of 
the most sumptuous of the city and the centre of a 
parish. The church of St. Ignatius, another noted 
ornament of the city of Buenos Aires, dates from 
1722. Its construction, begun in that year, was 
entrusted to the Jesuit Fathers Andr4s Blanqui and 
N. Primoli, who brought expert architects from 
Europe for that purpose. Many rich citizens, among 
whom Don Juan Antonio Costa was distinguished by 
his liberality, contributed large sums for this work. 
This church was the home of the Jesuits at Buenos 
Aires, until their expulsion from the Spanish do- 
minions in 1767. The church and convent of St. 
Francis are still the home of the most ancient re- 
ligious order in the country; there is evidence that 
the Franciscan Fathers had come to that part of 
South America prior to 1580. The church and con- 
vent of St. Dominic, still occupied by the Dominican 
Fathers, are also worthy of mention. The construc- 
tion of the present church of St. Francis was begun 


in 1731. The corner-stone of the church of St. Domi- 
nic was laid in 1751. The convent of St. Francis 
contains a rich and well arranged library of more 
than 7,000 volumes, free to all on application to the 
Father Superior. One of the remarkable churches 
of Buenos Aires is the church of'^The Saviour {El 
Salvador) built in 1872 by the Jesuit Fathers, burned 
28 Feb., 1875, by a group of “liberals”, and rebuilt 
in 1884. Attached to the church is the Jesuit 
college. The so-called “Chapel of Mount Carmel” 
{Capilla del Carmen), favoured by the higher classes 
for the celebration of marriages, and the chapel of the 
Passionist Fathers are counted among the attrac- 
tions of the city. 

V. Education, Collegiate and University. — It 
is well known that the Jesuits were the pioneers of 
progress and public instruction in all the vast region 
which extends on both sides of the River Plate, 
where they founded schools and novitiates, and 
propagated learning as well as Christian faith. Their 
college of St. Francis Xavier, established at Cordoba 
in 1611, and completed in 1613, soon became the 
Colegio Mdximo of the Jesuit province of La Plata, 
which embraced what is to-day the Argentine Nation 
and Chile. This institution, where grammar, Latin, 
philosophy, and theolo^ were taught, and whose 
first rector was a Jesuit, Father Alvir, became, a 
little later, the University of Cdrdoba, still in exist- 
ence, and in the order of time, the second university 
established in South America; the first was that of 
San Marcos at Lima (1551). Public schools in the 
Argentine Republic as in the United States are ab- 
solutely secular. But the law of public instruction 
provides that, “ after official hours, religious instruc- 
tion (Catholic or otherwise) may be given to the 
children who voluntarily remain in the schools for 
the purpose of receiving it. This reli^ous instruc- 
tion in the public schools shall be given only by 
authorized ministers of the different persuasions, 
before or after school hours”. 

VI. Sanctuary of LujXn and Christ of the 
Andes. — In the city of Lujdn, about two hours and 
a half by rail from the federal capital, is the cele- 
brated shrine of Our Lady of Luj4n, since 1630 a 
centre of intense religious fervour. It is to be made 
part of the monumental basilica of Lujdn, still in 
the process of construction. When finished this will 
be one of the most inmosing buildings of its kind 
in Spanish America. How closely interwoven the 
Catholic faith is with the life and ideas of the Ar- 
gentine people may be seen by the monument known 
as El Cristo de los Andes (The Christ of the Andes), 
erected on the summit of that range, chiefly by the 
efforts of an Argentine lady and Monsignor Benevente, 
Bishop of San Juan de Cuyo. It is a colossal statue 
of Our Lord, with a cross in His left hand, and the 
right raised as if blessing the world. The sta^e is 
made from old bronze cannon left by the Spaniards, 
and is the work of a native sculptor, Mateo Alonso. 
It stands at 14,000 feet above the sea-level, on the 
hne which divides the Argentine Republic from Chile, 
and commemorates the arbitration by both nations 
of the boundary question that more than once en- 
dangered their mutual peace. 

VII. Non-Catholic Population. — The small non- 
Catholic portion of the population has five Protestant 
houses 01 worship, as follows: one Anglican Episco- 

al, one Lutheran, one Methodist Episcopal, one 

cotch, and one in which the worship varies accord- 
ing to the time of day in which it is offered. The 
first Protestant church was built in 1829. 

Josi! Ignacio Rodriguez. 

Argenteuil, Holy Coat of. See Holy Coat. 

Argentre, Charles du Plessis d^ b. 16 May, 1673; 
d. 17 October, 1740. He entered the seminary or 
St. Sulpice at Paris, and studied theology at the 
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Sorbonne; he was ordained priest in 1699, and was 
made Doctor of Theology in 1700. He held succes- 
sively the ofiSces of Abb4 de Sainte Croix de Guin- 
gamp, Dean of Laval, Vicar-General of the Bishop of 
Trdguier (1707), and Royal Almoner. He was made 
Bishop of Tulle in 1723 and distinguished himself 
for beneficence, interest in ecclesiastical studies, and 
personal exercise of the minist^. Among his writ- 
ings are '^Analyse de la foi divine’^ (Paris, 1697); 
“Elementa Theologica’’ (Paris, 1702), in which he 
rejects Papal Infallibility but defends that of the 
Church in the matter of the condemned Jansenist 
propositions; “Lexicon Philosophicum’^ (Hague, 
1706), a treatise on the difference between the natural 
and the supernatural order (Paris, 1707), “Explica- 
tion des sacrements de rdglise’^ (Tulle, 1734), and 
other theological, scriptural, and philosophical works. 
He edited the theological works of Martin Grandin 
(Paris, 1710-12) and added several theological dis- 
sertations of his own, among them one on Pope 
Honorius. He is best known by his “CoUectio 
Judiciorum de no vis erroribus qui ab initio ssec. 
XII [to 1735] in Ecelesia proscripti sunt atque 
notati; Censoria etiam judicia academiarum ”, 
3 vols. (Paris, 1724-36). This valuable collection 
contains many documents relative to theological 
controversies since the twelfth century, pontifical 
“acta,” decisions of Roman Congregations, and d^ 
cisions of famous universities (Oxford, Paris, Douai, 
Louvain, principally those of Paris). The latest 
document quoted is dated 1723. There is a com- 
plete bibliography of his French and Latin works in 
the “M^moires de Tr4voux” (1734), I, 223-225. 

Oblet in Diet, de thiol, cath.^ I, 1777. 

Thomas J. Shahak. 

Argonauts of St. Nicholas. See Military Or- 
ders. 

Argos, a titular see of Peloponnesian Greece, from 
the fifth to the twelfth century, about twenty miles 
south-west of Corinth (Gams, pp, 430-431). It was 
considered the oldest city of Greece and was once the 
head of the Doric League, and in its time one of the 
largest and most populous of the Greek cities. Argos 
was famous in Greek antiquity for the worship of 
Hera (Juno), and her great temple, the Heraeum 
(fully excavated in 1831), was considered one of the 
most magnificent monuments of Greek architecture. 
In the fifth century, b. c., the city was also famous 
for its temple of Apollo, the chief Doric sanctuary, 
and as the seat of celebrated schools of sculpture and 
music, especially of the flute. Its medieval history 
is told by Carl Hopf (Chroniques gr4co-romanes, 
Paris, 1873, XXIX-XXX, 236-242), and by Grego- 
rovius (Gesch. der Stadt. Athen,, Stuttgart, 1889, I, 
364, and II 'passim). In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries it was the seat of a diocese, being 
then held successively by the French Dukes of Athens 
and the Byzantines; in 1463 it passed under Ottoman 
rule. Its present population is about 10,620. 

Leqtjien, Oriem Christ (1740), II, 183-186; III, 897-902; 
Smith, Dtci. of Greek and Roman Geogr., I, 202-206. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Argiiello, Luis Antonio, Governor of California, 
b. at San Francisco, 1784; d. there in 1830. His 
family w^ one of the most influential and distin- 
guished in the early histoiy of California. His 
father. Dorr Jos6 Dario Argiiello, was acting Gov- 
ernor of California in 1814-15, and Governor of Lower 
California from 1815 to 1822. In August, 1806, 
Don Luis succeeded his father as Comandante of 
California with the rank of lieutenant. He was 
captain from 1818, and Governor from November, 
1822, to 1825. Don Luis was the only Governor 
during the Mexican Empire, and the first native of 
California to hold that office. He was also acting 
governor under the provisional government which 


preceded the Mexican Republic. In 1821 he con- 
ducted what is popularly known as “Arguello’s 
expedition to the Columbia,” the most extensive 
exploration of the North Country ever made by the 
Spaniards in California. He was hardly less popular 
than his illustrious father, and, though involved at 
times in controversies, he has left a reputation for 
honesty, ability, and kindness of heart. 

H. H. Bancroft, History of California, II and III, where 
numerous references are given. Clinch, California and its 
Missions, II. 

Edward Spillane. 

Argyll and the Isles, The Diocese of. — The 
Diocese of Argyll, founded about 1200, was sepa- 
rated from the Diocese of Dunkeld; it included the 
western part of Dunkeld, beyond the Drumalban 
mountain range, together with the Isle of Lismore, 
in which the cathedral was erected. The first bishop 
was Harold, chaplain of the Bishop of Dunkeld, 
chosen on account of his acquaintance with the 
Gaelic tongue. The Diocese of the Isles included 
the islands off the west coast of Scotland, formerly 
subject to Norway, and annexed to the Scottish 
Crown in 1206 under James I. The Archbishop of 
Drontheim continued to exercise jurisdiction over 
these islands, but in the middle of the fourteenth 
century the Hebrides were ecclesiastically separated 
from the Isle of Man, which was subjected to the 
province of Canterbury (and later to York). A cen- 
tuiy and a half afterwards Alexander VI, at the re- 
quest of King James IV, united the See of the Isles 
and the abbacy of Iona, which were henceforth held 
by the same person, the cathedral of the newly- 
constituted diocese being established at Iona. There 
were thirty pre-Reformation Bishops of the Isles, 
the last being Roderick Maclean, who died in 1553. 
The last of the sixteen Bishops of Argyll was William 
Cunningham, who died in 1552; for his successor, 
James Hamilton, seems never to have received con- 
secration. Both sees thereafter remained vacant for 
over three hundred years, until 4 March, 1878, 
Leo XIII re-erected the Scottish hierarchy, the uni- 
ted diocese of Ar^ll and the Isles being included 
among the revived bishoprics. The present diocese 
comprises the counties of Argyll and Inverness, south 
of a line drawn from the northern extremity of Loch 
Luing to the junction of the counties of Inverness, 
Aberdeen, and Banff; also the islands of Arran and 
Bute, and the Hebrides. The actual Bishop (1906), 
the second since the restoration of the hierarchy, is 
the Right Rev. George Smith, who was consecrated 
in his pro-cathedral at Oban, in 1893. In his ex- 
tensive diocese there are only twenty-three priests 
on active duty, twenty-two missions, and forty-five 
churches, chapels, and stations. The only religious 
communities are three convents of the Sisters of the 
Sacred Hearts. There are seven Catholic day-schools, 
and the Catholic population of the diocese is esti- 
mated at between 12,000 and 13,000 souls. It has 
tended to diminish rather than to increase in recent 
times, owing to the drain caused by emigration, and 
also to the depopulation of many districts of the 
West Highlands, due to the turning of large tracts of 
land by the proprietors into deer forests. There are 
but two towns of any size or importance in the dio- 
cese, Oban and Rothesay^ and the only access to 
many of the outlying missions is by sea. By a sin- 
gular contrast, the wealthiest Catholic landowner in 
the kingdom, the Marquis of Bute, has his principal 
place of residence (a palatial mansion on which his 
father is said to have expended upwards of a million 
sterling), in what is probably the poorest diocese in 
the British Isles. 

Gams, S&ries eviscoporum EcclesioB nalholicm (Ratisbon, 
1873); Brady, The Episcopal Succession (Rome, 1876); 
Fordun, Scotichronicon (Edinburgh, 1759); Gordon, Scotia 
chronicon (Glasgow, 1867); Keith, Historical Catalogue of 
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the Scottish Bishops (Edinburgh, 1824); Munch, Chronicon 
Reffum Mannice et Insularum (Christiania, I860); Theiner, 
Vetera Monumenta Scotorum et Hihemorum, etc. (Rome, 1864), 

D. 0. Huntbr-Blair. 


Argyropulos, John, humanist, and translator of 
Aristotle, b. at Constantinople, 1416; d. at Rome 
about 1486. It is certain that he was a teacher at 
Padua in 1434, although it is not clear why he re- 
turned to Constantinople in 1441. After the con- 
quest of his native city by the Turks (1453) he joined 
the band of scholars who took refuge in Italy. In 
1456 he was summoned to Florence by Cosimo de' 
Medici for the purpose of teaching (Aristotelian) 
philosophy and instructing the youthful Pietro and 
Lorenzo. In 1471 a plague broke out in Florence: 
this was the occasion of his leaving Florence for Rome, 
where he was kindly received by Pope Sixtus IV. 
There he continued his career as teacher, having 
among his pupils many cardinals and bishops and 
some distinguished foreigners, such as Reuchlin. 
He died at Rome; the year of his death is uncer- 
tain, but 1486 is the most probable date. He was 
one of those who contributed most to the revival 
of Greek learning in Italy. After Manuel Chryso- 
loras, he and George of Trebizond and George 
Gemistius had the largest share in making known 
to Western Europe the treasures of ancient Greek 
literature. Like all the other humanists, he was 
somewhat intemperate in his zeal for his chosen 
subject. In his desire to extol the excellence of 
Greek literature, he expressed his contempt for the 
literature of ancient Rome; he was especially severe 
in his criticism of Cicero. His most serviceable 
works are his translations of many of Aristotle^s 
works (published by Aldo Manucci, 1518-20) and 
his Commentaries on the Ethics” and the 
“Politics” (published 1541). He also wrote several 
theological treatises, including one on the “Procession 
of the Holy Ghost” (P.G.,CLVIII, 991sqq.). Many 
of his works are still in manuscript. 

Tibaboschi, Sioria della letteratura italiana (Florence, 180^ 
13), VI, 343, aqq.; Symonds, Renaissance in Italy (New Yoric, 
1883), 210; Burkhardt, Die Cultur der Renaissance (4tn eoL, 
Leipzig. 1886), I, 212 sqq.; (tr. London, 1878 and 1890); 
Pastor, History of the Popes (tr., 2d ed., Loi^on, 19()q); IV, 
440; Giomale Storico, XXVIII, 92 sqq., and XXXI, 464, 

William Turner. 


Arialdo, Saint, martyred at Milan in 1065, for his 
attempt to reform the simoniacal and immoral cler^ 
of that city. He was of noble extraction, b. at Cutia- 
cum, near Milan, and after his studies, at Laon 
and Paris, was made a canon in the cathedral city. 
For inveighing against abuses he was excommuni- 
cated by the bishop Guido, but was imrnediately re- 
instated by Pope Stephen, who bade him continue 
the work of reformation. He succeeded in having 
the bishop excommunicated because of his repeated 
lapses, but a riot ensued, resulting in serious injury 
to Arialdo. Previously an attempt had been made 
on his life with a poisoned sword. Later, when on 
his way to Rome, he was set upon by the emissaries 
of Guido and slain. Ten months after, his body was 
found in Lago Maggiore in a perfect state of preser- 
vation, and emitting a sweet odour. It was carried 
with great pomp to Milan, and exposed in the church 
of St. Ambrose from Ascension to Pentecost. It was 
subsequently interred in the church of St. Celsus, 
and in the following year, 1067, Alexander II de^ 
dared him a martyr. 

Acta 8S. Junii, VII. T. J. CAMPBELL, 


Arianism, a heresy which arose in the fourth 
century, and denied the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

Doctrine. — ^First among the doctrinal disputes 
which troubled Christians after Constantine had 
recognized the Church in a. d. 313, and the parent 
of many more during some thr^ centuries, Arianism 
occupies a large place in ecclesiastical history. It is 
not a modem form of unbelief, and therefore will 
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appear strange in modern eyes. But we shall better 
grasp its meaning if we term it an Eastern attempt 
to rationalize the creed by stripping it of mystery 
so far as the relation of Christ to Uod was concerned. 
In the New Testament and in Church teaching 
Jesus of Nazareth appears as the Son of God This 
naroe He took to Himself (Matt., xi, 27; John, x, 36), 
while the Fourth Gospel declares Him to be the 
Word (Logos), Who in the beginning was with God 
and was God, by Whom all things were made. A 
similar doctrine is laid down by St. Paul, in his 
undoubtedly genuine Epistles to the Ephesians, 
ColoSvSians, and Philippians. It is reiterated in the 
Letters of Ignatius, and accounts for Pliny^s ob- 
servation that Christians in their assemblies chanted 
a hymn to Christ as God. But the question how 
the Son was related to the Father (Himself acknowl- 
edged on all hands to be the one Supreme Deity), 
gave rise, between the years a. d. 60 and 200, to a 
number of Theosophic systems, called generally 
Gnosticism, and having for their authors Basilides, 
Valentinus, Tatian, and other Greek speculators. 
Though all these visited Rome, they had no follow- 
ing in the West, which remained free from contio- 
versies of an abstract nature, and was faithful to 
the creed of its baptism. Intellectual centres were 
chiefly Alexandria and Antioch, Egyptian or Syrian, 
and speculation was carried on in Greek. The Roman 
Church held steadfastly by tradition. Under these 
circumstances, when Gnostic schools^ had passed 
away with their “conjugations” of Divine powers, 
and “emanations” from the Supreme unknowable 
God (the “Deep” and the “Silence”), all speculation 
was thrown into the form of an inquiry touching 
the “likeness” of the Son to His Father and the 
“sameness” of His Essence. Catholics had always 
maintained that Christ was truly the Son, and tnily 
God. They worshipped Him with divine honours; 
they would never consent to separate Him, in idea 
or reality, from the Father, Whose Word, Reason, 
Mind, He was, and in Whose Heart He abode from 
eternity. But the technical terms of doctrine were 
not fully defined; and even in Greek words like 
essence (oi5<r/a), substance (Ma-Taa-is ) , nature 
(<^iJ(rty), person (irpSa-wTrov) bore a variety of mean- 
ings drawn from the pre-Christian sects of philoso- 
phers, which could not but entail misunderstand- 
ings until they were cleared up. The adaptation of 
a vocabulary employed by Plato and Aristotle to 
Christian truth was a matter of time; it could not 
be done in a day; and when accomplished for the 
Greek it had to be undertaken for the Latin, which 
did not lend itself readily to subtle yet neces- 
sary distinctions. That disputes should spring up 
even among the orthodox who all held one faith, 
was inevitaWe. And of these wranglings the rational- 
ist would take advantage in order to substitute for 
the ancient creed his own inventions. The drift of 
all he advanced was this: to deny that in any true 
sense God could have a Son; as Mohammed tersely 
said afterwards, “God neither begets nor is He 
begotten” (Koran, cxii). We have learned to call 
that denial Unitarianism. It was the ultimate 
scope of Arian opposition to what Christians had 
always believed. But the Arian, though he did not 
come straight down from the Gnostic, pursued a 
line of argument and taught a view which the specu- 
lations of the Gnostic had made familiar. He de- 
scribed the Son as a second, or inferior God, standing 
midway between the First Cause and creatures; 
as Himself made out of nothing, yet as making all 
things else; as existing before the worlds or the ages; 
and as arrayed in all divine perfections except the 
one which was their stay and foundation. God 
alone was without beginning, unoriginate; the Son 
was originated, and once had not existed. For all 
that has an origin must begin to be. 
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Such is the genuine doctrine of Arius. Using 
Greek terms, it denies that the Son is of one essence, 
nature, or substance with God; He is not consub- 
stantial {6ixooij<no^) with the Father, and therefore 
not like Him, or equal in dignity, or co-eternal, or 
within the real sphere of Deity. The Logos which 
St. John exalts is an attribute, Reason, belonging 
to the Divine nature, not a person distinct from 
another, and therefore is a Son merely in figure of 
speech. These consequences follow upon the prin- 
ciple which Arius maintains in his letter to Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, that the Son ''is no part of 
the Ingenerate.^’ Hence the Arian sectaries who 
reasoned logically were styled Anomoeans; they 
said that the Son was “unlike*' the Father. And 
they defined God as simply the Unoriginate. They 
are also termed Exucontians ot/K bvroiv), because 
they held the creation of the Son out of nothing. 

But a view so unlike tradition found little favour; 
it required softening or palliation, even at the cost 
of logic; and the school which supplanted pure 
Arianism from an early date affirmed the likeness, 
either without adjunct, or in all things, or in sul> 
stance, of the Son to the Father, while denying His 
co-equal dignity and co-eternal existence. These 
men of the Via Media were named Semi-Arians. 
They approached, in strict argument, to the heretical 
extreme; but many of them held the orthodox faith, 
however inconsistently; their difficulties turned upon 
language or local prejudice, and no small number 
submitted at length to Catholic teaching. The 
Semi-Arians attempted for years to invent a com- 
promise between irreconcilable views, and their 
shifting creeds, tumffituous councils, and worldly 
devices tell us how mixed and motley a crowd was 
collected under their banner. The point to be kept 
in remembrance is that, while they affirmed the 
Word of God to be everlasting, they imagined Him 
as having become the Son to create the worlds 
and redeem mankind. Among the ante-Nicene 
writers, a certain ambiguity of expression may be 
detected, outside the school of Alexandria, touching 
this last head of doctrine. While Catholic teachers 
hdd the Monarchia, viz. that there was only one 
God; and the Trinity, that this Absolute One existed 
in three distinct subsistences; and the Circuminses- 
sion, that Father, Word, and Spirit could not be 
separated, in fact or in thought, from one another; 
yet an opening was left for discussion as regarded 
the term “Son,” and the period of His “generation” 
(y4vyr}<ns). Five ante-Nicene Fathers are especially 
quoted: Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophilus of Aitioch, 
Hippolytus, and Novatian, whose lan^age appears 
to involve a peculiar notion of the Sonship, as though 
It did not come into being or were not perfect until 
the dawn of creation. To the^ may be added 
TertiiUian and Methodius. Cardinal Newman held 
that their view, which is found clearly in Tertullian, 
of the Son existing after the Word, is connected as 
an antecedent with Arianism. Petavius construed 
the same exmessions in a reprehensible sense; but 
the Anglican Bishop Bull defended them as orthodox, 
not without difficulty. Even if metaphorical, such 
language might give shelter to unfair disputants; 
but we are not answerable for the slips of teachers 
who failed to perceive all the consequences of doc- 
trinal truths really held by them. From these 
doubtful theorizings Rome and Alexandria kept 
aloof. Origen himself, whose unadvised speculations 
were charged with the guilt of Arianism, and who 
employed terms like “the second God,” concerning 
the Logos, which were never adopted by the Church — 
this very Origen taught the eternal Sonship of the 
Word, and was not a Semi-Arian. To him the 
Logos, the Son, and Jesus of Nazareth were one ever- 
subsisting Divine Person, begotten of the Father, 
and, in this way, “subordinate” to the source of 


His being. He comes forth from God as the creative 
Word, and so is a ministering Agent, or, from a differ- 
ent point of view, is the First-born of creation. 
Dionysius of Alexandria (260) was even denounced 
at Rome for calling the Son a work or creature of 
God; but he explained himself to the pope on ortho- 
dox principles, and confessed the Homoousian 
Creed. 

History. — Paul of Samosata, who was contem- 
porary with Dionysius, and Bishop of Antioch, may 
be judged the true ancestor of those heresies which 
relegated Christ beyond the Divine sphere, whatever 
epithets of deity they allowed Him. The man Jesus, 
said Paul, was distinct from the Logos, and, in 
Milton's later language, by merit was made the Son 
of God. The Supreme is one in Person as in Essence. 
Three councils held at Antioch (264-268, or 269) con- 
demned and excommunicated the Samosatene. But 
these Fathers would not accept the Homoousian 
formula, dreading lest it should be taken to signify 
one material or abstract substance, according to the 
usage of the heathen philosophies. Associated with 
Paul, and for years cut off from the Catholic 
communion, we find the well-known Lucian, who 
edited the Septuagint and became at last a martyr. 
From this learned man the school of Antioch drew 
its inspiration. Eusebius the historian, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, and Arius himself, all came under Lucian's 
influence. Not, therefore, to Egypt and its mystical 
teaching, but to Syria, where Aristotle flourished 
with his logic and its tendency to Rationalism, 
should we look for the home of an aberration which 
had it finally triumphed, would have anticipated 
Islam, reducing the Eternal Son to the rank of a 
prophet, and thus undoing the Christian revelation. 

Arius, a Lybian by descent, brought up at Antioch 
and a school-fellow of Euseoius, afterwards Bishop 
of Nicomedia, took part (306) in th^ obscure Mele- 
tian schism, was made presbyter of the church 
called “Baucalis,” at Alexandria, and opposed the 
Sabellians, thernselves committed to a view of 
the Trinity which denied all real distinctions in 
the Supreme. Epiphanius describes the heresiarch 
as tall, grave, and winning; no aspersion on his 
moral character has been sustained; but there is 
some possibility of personal differences having led 
to his quarrel with the patriarch Alexander "TOom, 
in public synod, he accused of teaching that the 
Son was identical with the Father (319). The actual 
circumstances of this dispute are obscure; but 
Alexander condemned Arius in a great assembly, 
and the latter found a refuge with Eusebius, the 
Church historian, at Caesarea. Political or party 
motives embittered the strife. Many bishops of 
Asia Minor and Syria took up the defence of their 
''fellow-Lucianist,” as Arius did not hesitate to call 
himself. Synods in Palestine and Bithynia were 
opposed to synods in Egypt, During several years 
the^ argument raged; but when, by his defeat of 
Licinius (324), Constantine became master of the 
Roman world, he determined on restoring ecclesiasti- 
cal order in the East, as already in the West he 
had undertaken to put down the Doxiatists at the 
Council of Arles. Arius, in a letter to the Nicomedian 

S relate, had boldly rejected the Catholic faith. But 
bnstantine, tutored by this worldly-minded man, 
sent from Nicomedia to Alexander a famous letter, 
in which he treated the controversy as an idle dispute 
about words and enlarged on the blessings of peace. 
The emperor, we should call to mind, was only a 
catechumen, imperfectly acquainted with Greek, 
much more incompetent in tneolo^, and yet apa- 
bitious to exercise over the Catholic Church a domin- 
ion resembling that which, as Pontifex Maximus, he 
wielded over the pagan worship. From this Byzan- 
tine conception (labelled in modem times Erasti^- 
ism) we must derive the calamities which during 
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many hundreds of years set their mark on the de- 
velopment of Christian dogma. Alexander could 
not give way in a matter so vitally important. 
Arius and his supporters would not yield. A coun- 
cil was, therefore, assembled at Nicsea, in Bithynia, 
which has ever been counted the first oecumenical, 
and which held its sittings from the middle of June, 
325. It is commonly said that Hosius of Cordova 
resided. The Pope, St. Silvester, was represented 
y his legates, and 318 Fathers attended, almost 
all from the East. Unfortunately, the acts of the 
Council are not preserved. The emperor, who was 
present, paid religious deference to a gathering which 
displayed the authority of Christian teaching in a 
manner so remarkable. From the first it was evi- 
dent that Arius could not reckon upon a large number 
of patrons among the bishops. Alexander was ac- 
companied by his youthful deacon, the ever-memora- 
ble Athanasius who engaged in discussion with 
the heresiarch himself, and from that moment be- 
came the leader of the Catholics during wellnigh 
^ty years. The Fathers appealed to tradition 
against the innovators, and were passionately ortho- 
dox; while a letter was received from Eusebius of 
Ni CO media, declaring openly that he never would 
allow Christ to be of one substance with God. This 
avowal suggested a means of discriminating between 
true believers and all those who, under that pretext, 
did not hold the Faith handed down. A creed was 
drawn up on behalf of the Arian party by Eusebius 
of Caesarea in which every term of honour and dig- 
nity, except the oneness of substance, was attributed 
to Our Lord. Clearly, then, no other test save the 
Homoousian would prove a match for the subtle 
ambiguities of language that, then as always, were 
eagerly adopted by dissidents from the mind of the 
Church. A formula had been discovered which 
would serve as a test, though not simply to be found 
in Scripture, yet summing up the doctrine of St. 
John, St. Paul, and of Christ Himself, “I and the 
Father are one”. Heresy, as St. Ambrose remarks, 
had furnished from its own scabbard a weapon to 
cut off its head. The “consubstantial” was ac- 
cepted, only thirteen bishops dissenting, and these 
were speedily reduced to seven. Hosius drew out 
the conciliar statements, to which anathemas were 
subjoined against those who should affirm that the 
Son once did not exist, or that before He was be- 
gotten He was not, or that He was made out of 
nothing, or that He was of a different substance or 
essence from the Father, or was created or change- 
able. Every bishop made this declaration except 
six, of whom four at length gave way. Eusebius 
of Nicomedia withdrew his opposition to the Nicene 
term, but would not sign the condemnation of Arius. 
By the emperor, who considered heresy as rebellion, 
the alternative proposed was subscription or banish- 
ment; and, on political grounds, the Bishop of 
Nicomedia was exiled not long after the council, 
involving Arius in his ruin. The heresiarch and his 
followers underwent their sentence in Illyria. 

But these incidents, which might seem to close 
the chapter, proved a beginning of strife, and led 
on to the most complicated proceedings of which 
we read in the fourth century. While the plain 
Arian creed was defended by few, those political 
prelates who sided with Eusebius carried on a double 
warfare against the term “consubstantial”, and its 
champion, Athanasius. This greatest of the Eastern 
Fathers had succeeded Alexander in the Egyptian 
patriarchate (326). He was not more than thirty 
years of age; but his published writings, antecedent 
to the Council, display, in thought and precision, a 
mastery of the issues involved which no Catholic 
teacher could surpass. His unblemished Hfe, con- 
siderate temper, and loyalty to his friends made 
him by no means easy to attack. But the wiles 


of Eusebius, who in 328 recovered Constantine’s 
favour, were seconded by Asiatic intrigues, and a 
period of Arian reaction set in. Eustathius of 
Antioch was deposed on a charge of Sabellianism 
(331), and the Emperor sent his command that 
Athanasius should receive Arius back to communion. 
The saint firmly declined. In 335 the heresiarch 
was absolved by two councils, at Tyre and Jerusalem, 
the former of which deposed Athanasius on false and 
shameful grounds of personal misconduct. He was 
banished to Trier, and his sojourn of eighteen 
months in those parts cemented Alexandria more 
closely to Rome and the Catholic West. Mean- 
while, Constantia, the Emperor's sister, had recom- 
mended Arius, whom she thought an injured man, 
to Constantine's leniency. Her dying words affected 
him, and he recalled the Lybian, exacted from him 
a solemn adhesion to the Nicene faith, and ordered 
Alexander, Bishop of the Imperial City, to give him 
Communion in his own church (336). Arius openly 
triumphed; but as he went about in parade, the 
evening before this event was to take place, he ex- 
pired from a sudden disorder, which Catholics could 
not help regarding as a judgment of heaven, due to 
the bishop's prayers. His death, however, did not 
stay the plague. Constantine now favoured none 
but Arians; he was baptized in his last moments 
by the shifty prelate of Nicomedia; and he be- 
queathed to his three sons (337) an empire tom by 
dissensions which his ignorance and weakness had 
aggravated; 

Constantius, who nominally governed the East, 
was himself the puppet of his empress and the 
alace-ministers. He obeyed the Eusebian faction: 
is spiritual director, Valens, Bishop of Mursa, did 
what in him lay to infect Italy; and the West with 
Arian dogmas. The term 'Tike in substance”, 
Homoiousion, which had been employed merely to 

f et rid of the Nicene formula, became a watchword, 
lut as many as fourteen councils, held between 341 
and 360, in which every shade of heretical subterfuge 
found expression, bore decisive witness to the need 
and efficacy of the Catholic touchstone which they 
all rejected. About 340, an Alexandrian gathering 
had defended its archbishop in an epistle to Pope 
Julius. On the death of Constantine, and by the 
Influence of that emperor's son and namesake, he 
had been restored to his people. But the young 
prince passed away, and in 341 the celebrated 
Antiochene Council of the Dedication a second time 
degraded Athanasius, who now took refuge in Rome. 
There he spent three years. Gibbon quotes and 
adopts "a judicious observation” of Wetstein which 
deserves to be kept always in mind. From the 
fourth century onwards, remarks the German 
scholar, when the Eastern Churches were almost 
equally divided in eloquence and ability between 
contending sections, that party which sought to 
overcome made its appearance in the Vatican, 
cultivated the Papal majesty, conquered and estab- 
lished the orthodox creed by the help of the Latin 
bishops. Therefore it was that Athanasius repaired 
to Rome. A stranger, Gre,^ory, usurped his place. 
The Roman Council proclaimed his innocence. In 
343, Constans, who ruled over the West from Illyria 
to Britain, summoned the bishops to meet at Sardica 
in Pannonia. Ninety-four Latin, seventy Greek or 
Eastern, prelates began the debates; but they could 
not come to terms, and the Asiatics withdrew, hold- 
ing a separate and hostile session at Philippopolis 
in Thrace. It has been justly said that the Council 
of Sardica reveals the first symptoms of discord 
which, later on, produced the unhappy schism of 
East and West. But to the Latins this meeting, 
which allowed of appeals to Pope Julius, or the 
Roman Church, seemed an epilogue which com- 
pleted the Nicene legislation, and to this effect ib 
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was quoted by Innocent I in bis correspondence 
with the bishops of Africa. 

Having won over Constans, who warmly took up 
his cause, the invincible Athanasius received from 
his Oriental and Semi-Arian sovereign three letters 
commanding, and at length entreating his return 
to Alexandria 049). The factious bishops, Ursacius 
and Valens, retracted their charges against him in 
the hands of Pope Julius; and as he travelled home, 
by way of Thrace, Asia Minor, and Syria, the crowd 
of court-prelates did him abject homage. These men 
veered with every wind. Some, like Eusebius of 
Caesarea, held a Platonizing doctrine which they 
would not give up, though they declined the Arian 
blasphemies. But many were time-servers,^ indiffer- 
ent to dogma. And a new party had arisen, the 
strict or pious Homoiousians, not friends of Athana- 
sius, nor willing to subscribe the Nicene terms, yet 
slowly drawing nearer to the true creed and finally 
accepting it. In the councils which now follow 
these good men play their part. However, when 
Constans died (350), and his Semi-Arian brother 
was left supreme, the persecution of Athanasius re- 
doubled in violence. By a series of intrigues the 
Western bishops were persuaded to cast him off 
at Arles, Milan, Ariminum. It was concerning this 
last council (359) that St. Jerome wrote, ^'the whole 
world groaned and marvelled to find itself Arian 
For the Latin bishops were driven by threats and 
chicanery to sign concessions which at no time 
represented their genuine views. Councils were so 
frequent that their dates are stiU matter of con- 
troversy. Personal issues disguised the dogmatic 
importance of a struggle which had gone on for 
thirty years. The Pope of the day, Liberius, brave 
at first, undoubtedly orthodox, but torn from his 
see and banished to the dreary solitude of Thrace, 
signed a creed, in tone Semi-Arian (compiled chiefly 
from one of Sirmium), renounced Athanasius, but 
made a stand against the so-called ''Homoean'^ 
formulae of Arimmum. This new party was led 
by Acacius of Caesarea, an aspiring churchman who 
maintained that he, and not St, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
was metropolitan over Palestine. The Homoeans, a 
sort of Protestants, would have no terms employed 
which were not found in Scripture, and thus evaded 
signing the ^'Consubstantial A more extreme set, 
the ''Anomoeans ”, followed Aetius, were directed by 
Eunomius, held meetings at Antioch and Sirmium, 
declared the Son to be '^unlike” the Father, and 
made themselves powerful in the last years of Con- 
stantins within the palace. George of Cappadocia 
peraecuted the Alexandrian Catholics. Athanasius 
retired into the desert among the solitaries. Hosius 
had been compelled by torture to subscribe a fashion- 
able creed. When the vacillating Emperor died 
(361), Julian, known as the Apostate, suffered all alike 
to return home who had been exiled on account of 
religion. A momentous gathering, over which Athan- 
asius presided, in 362, at Alexandria, united the 
orthodox Semi-Arians with himself and the West. 
Four years afterwards fifty-nine Macedonian, i. e. 
hitherto anti-Nicene, prelates gave in their submis- 
sion to Pope Liberii^. But the Emperor Valens, a 
fierce heretic, still laid the Church waste. 

^ However, the long battle was now turning de- 
cidedly in favour of Catholic tradition. Western 
bishops, like Hilary of Poitiers and Eusebius of Ver- 
ceUae banished to Asia for holding the Nicene faith, 
were acting in unison with St. Basil, the two St. Gre- 
gories, and the reconciled Semi-Arians. As an intel- 
lectual movement the heresy had spent its force. 
Theodosius, a Spaniard and a Catholic, governed the 
whole Empire. Athanasius died in 373; but his cause 
triumphed at Constantinople, long an Arian city, first 
by the preaching of St. Gregory Nazianzen, then in 
the Second General Councfl (381), at the opening of 


which Meletius of Antioch presided. This saintly man 
had been estranged from the Nicene champions during 
a long schism; but he made peace with Athanasius, 
and now, in company of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
represented a moderate influence which won the 
day. No deputies appeared from the West. Me- 
letius died almost immediately. St. Gregory Na- 
zianzen (q. V.), who took his place, very soon resigned. 
A creed embodying the Nicene was drawn up by 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, but it is not the one that 
is chanted at Mass, the latter being due, it is said, 
to St. Epiphanius and the Church of Jerusalem. 
The Council became cecumenical by acceptance of 
the Pope and the ever-orthqdox Westerns. From 
this moment Arianism in all its forms lost its place 
within the Empire. Its developments among the 
barbarians were political rather than doctrinal. 
Ulphilas (311-388), who translated the Scriptures 
into Mseso-Gothic, taught the Goths across the 
Danube an Homoean theology; Arian kingdoms 
arose in Spain, Africa, Italy. The Gepidse, Heruli, 
Vandals, Alans, and Lombards received a system 
which they were as little capable of understanding 
as they were of defending, and the Catholic bishops, 
the monks, the sword of Clovis, the action of the 
Papacy, made an end of it before the eighth centu^. 
In the form which it took under Arius, Eusebius 
of Caesarea, and Eunomius, it has never been revived. 
Individuals, among whom are Milton and Sir Isaac 
Newton, were perhaps tainted with it. But the 
Socinian tendency out of which Unitarian doctrines 
have grown owes nothing to the school of Antioch 
or the councils which opposed Nicsea. Neither has 
any Arian leader stood forth in history with a char- 
acter of heroic proportions. In the whole story there 
is but a single hero — the undaunted Athanasius — 
whose mind was equal to the problems, as his great 
spirit to the vicissitudes, of a question on which the 
future of Christianity depended. 

EuSEBiTcrs, lAfe of Constantine; the Church historians, 
Socrates, Sozomen, Thbodoret; Philostorgius, Frag ^ 
menu; Epipsanius, Heresies; Athanasius, Polemical Tracu; 
Basil, Against Eunomius, and On the Holy Spit it; Gregory 
Nazianzen, Orations; Gregory Nyssen, Twelve Books against 
Eunomius, and On the Trinity (all the preceding are in Greek); 
Hilary Pictav,, On Faith; Against Arians; On Synods (Lat.;; 
Mansi, Councils (Lat.); Ammianus Marcellinus, History 
(Lat.); Petavius, On the Trinity (Lat.); Bull (Anglican 
bishop), Defensio Fidei Nicence (Lat. and tr. 1685); Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, xxi, xxii, xxvii; MShler, Athanasius (Mainz, 
1844); Newman, Arians of the Fourth Century; Select Treatises 
of St, Athanasius; TracU Theological and Ecclesiastical; De 
RAgnon, Etudes . . . snr la Sainte Triniti (Paris, 1898); 
Gwatkin, Studies on Arianism (London, 1900); Harnack, 
History of Dogma, II (tr.); Alzog, Hist, of the Church (tr.). 

William Barry. 

Ariano, The Diocese of, is in the Archdiocese of 
Beneventum, comprising seven towns in the prov- 
ince of Avellino, four in that of Beneventum, and 
one in the province of Fog^ia. Ariano, a very 
ancient town of the Hirpini, is built on the hills, 
fifteen miles from Beneventum. Its name is of 
pagan origin: Ora Jam. There are no documents 
that fix the time of its conversion to Christianity. 
Beneventum, at the beginning of the fourth 
century, had a bishop, and the Gospel may have 
reached Ariano from that city. The Bishop of 
Beneventum was one of the nineteen prelates who 
were present at the S^od of Rome, held in the 
year 313. (See Routt, Reliquise Sacrse, III, 312, and 
Hamack, Die Mission, etc., 501.) Ariano was an 
episcopal city from the tenth century and perhaps 
before that time. We find it first mentioned in the 
Bull of Pope John XIII (965-972) to establish the 
Archdiocese of Beneventum; it is named as a suf- 
fragan see. The first bishop known to have occupied 
this see was Menardus, a native, not of Padua, as 
Ughelli believed, but of Poitiers, which Vitale has 
shovm. In 1070, he erected in his cathedral a marble 
baptistery on the waUs of which verses were inscribed. 
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In the following year Menardus was at the consecra- 
tion of the church of Monte Cassino by Alexander III. 
Tradition has a whole series of bishops prior to him 
as is proved by a declaration of 1080 made in favour 
of the monastery of St. Sofia in Beneventum. This 
diocese contains 25 parishes; 90 churches, chapels, 
and oratories; 125 secular priests; 30 seminarians; 
3 regular priests; 2 lay-brothers; 32 religious (women); 
22 confraternities; 3 girls’ schools (95 pupils). Pop- 
ulation 50,400. 

Ughelli, Italia Sacra (Venice, 1722), VIII, 212; Cappel- 
LETTi, Le chiese d’ Italia (Venice, 1866), XIX, 117; Gams, 
Series epucoporum ecclesios mtholicos (Ratisbon, 1873), 8, 52; 
Vitale, Storia della regia ciUd di Ariano e sva dioceai (Rome, 

-r. 

Ernesto Buonaiuti. 

Arias, Francis, writer of ascetical treatises, b. at 
Seville in Spain, 1533; d. in that place, 15 May, 1605. 
He was received into the Society of Jesus at the age 
of twenty-six. He was professor of scholastic 
theology at Cordova, of moral theology at Trigueros, 
rector of the college in the latter place and also at 
Cadiz. His works are “Spiritual Profit”, “Treatise 
on the Rosary”, “Imitation of Our Lady”, “Imita- 
tion of Christ”, “Mental Prayer”, “The Use of the 
Sacraments”, “The Promises of God”, “The Turpi- 
tude and Grievousness of Sin”. Most of them have 
been translated into various languages. His life cor- 
responded with his teachings. He was held in the 
hignest esteem by the great master of the spiritual 
life, John of Avila, and St. Francis of Sales, in the 
“Introduction to a Devout Life”, recommends 
the perusal of his works. He was commonly re- 
garded as a saint, and was remarkable for his gift 
of prayer and his spirit of penance. Much of his 
time was devoted to the care of negroes, Moors, and 
the inmates of hospitals and prisons. From his 
earliest youth his predilection for spiritual things 
manifested itself; his career as a student in Alcaid 
was brilliant, and while a secular priest he laboured 
as an apostle in his native city of Seville. At his 
death it was difficult to protect his body from the 
piety of the people, who proclaimed him a saint and 
endeavoured to secure parts of his apparel as relics. 

Yarones Ilustres, VIII; Sommbrvogel, Biblioihbque de la 
c. de J., I, 540; Michaud, Biog, Univ. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Arias de Avila, Pedro (also known as Pedrarias. 
Davila), a Spanish knight from Segovia, b. about 
the middle of the fifteenth century; d. at Leon, 1530. 
He married an intimate friend of Queen Isabella 
(whence probably his preferment) and saw some 
service in Europe. At the age of nearly seventy years 
he was made commander (1514) of the largest Span- 
ish expedition hitherto sent to America, and reached 
Santa Marta in Colombia with nineteen vessels 
and 1,500 men. Thence he went to Darien, where 
the discoverer of the South Sea, Balboa, governed. 
Pedrarias superseded him, gave him his daughter in 
wedlock, and afterwards had him judicially mur- 
dered. (See Balboa.) In 1519 he founded the city 
of Panama. He was a party to the original a^ee- 
ment with Pizarro and Ahnagro which brought about 
the discovery of Peru, but withdrew (1526) for a 
small comp^ensation, having lost confidence in the 
outcome, in the same year he was superseded as 
Governor of Panama and retired to Leon in Nica- 
ragua, where he died, over eighty years old. He 
left an unenviable record, as a man of unreliable 
character, cruel, and imscrupulous. Through his 
foundation of Panama, however, he laid the basis 
for the discovery of South America’s west coast and 
the subsequent conquest of Peru. 

Enciso, Suma de Geographia (1519, 1539, 1549); Oviedo, 
Historia general y natural de Indias (Madrid, 1850); Gomara, 
Historiagener aide las I ndiasiMedijiQ. del Csrapo 1553); Peter 
Martyr ab Angleria, Enchiridion de insulis nuper reportia 
eimulatqw incolarum moribus (Basle, 1521); Documentos inidin 
tos de Indias; Herrera, Historia general (Madrid, 2d ed„ 


1726-9). — Every book on Spanish America contains, of course, 
at least a passing notice of Arias de Avila. — Among later pub- 
lications see Andagoya, Relacion de los Sucesos de Pedrarias 
Ddvila en las Provindas de Tierra Fvrtne; Navarrete, Coleccidn 
de los viajes y descubrimienias (Madrid, 1825), III. The 
report of Andagoya has been translated into English by 
Markham and published by the Hakluyt Society (London, 
1865) under the title Narrative of Proceedings of Pedrarias 
Davila. A fair appreciation of the character of Arias de Avila 
is to be found in the first volume of Prescott, History of IM 
Conquest of Peru. 

Ad. F. Bandelier. 

Arias Montanus, Benbdictus, Orientalist, ex- 
egetist, and editor of the “Antwerp Polyglot”, b. at 
Frejenal de la Sierra in Estremadura, Spain, 1527; 
d. at Seville, 1598. Passing through the schools of 
Seville, he studied theology and the Oriental languages 
at Alcaic, later gaining proficiency in the various 
European languages by means of extended travel. 
He became a clerical member of the Military Order 
of St. James, and accompanied the Bishop of Segovia 
to the Council of Trent (1562) where he won great 
distinction. On his return he retired to a hermitage 
at Aracena whence he was summoned by Philip 11 
(1568) to supervise a new polyglot edition of the 
Bible, with the collaboration of many learned men. 
The work was issued from the Plantin press (1572, 
8 volumes) under the title “Biblia sacra he- 
braice, chaldaice, grsece et latine, Philippi II re^s 
catholici pietate et studio ad sacrosanctse Ecclesiae 
usum”, several volumes being devoted to a scholarly 
apparatus hiblicus. Arias was responsible for a 
large part of the actual matter, besides the general 
superintendence, and in obedience to the command 
of the king, took the work to Rome for the approba- 
tion of Gregory XIII. Leon de Castro, professor of 
Oriental languages at Salamanca, to whose transla- 
tion of the Vulgate Arias had opposed the original 
Hebrew text, denounced Arias to the Roman, and 
later to the Spanish Inquisition for having altered 
the Biblical text, making too liberal use of the rab- 
binical writings, in disregard of the decree of the 
Council of Trent concerning the authenticity of the 
Vulgate, and confirming the Jews in their beliefs 
by his Chaldaic paraphrases. After several jour- 
neys to Rome, Arias was freed of the charges (1580) 
and returned to his hermitage, refusing the episcopal 
honours offered him by the King. He accepted 
however, the post of a royal chaplain, but was only 
induced to leave his retirement for the purpose of 
superintending the Escorial library, and of teaching 
Oriental languages. He led the life of an ascetic, 
dividing his time between prayer and study. In 
addition to the works written in connection with 
the Polyglot, the most celebrated of which is “Anti- 
quitatum judaicarum libri IX” (Leyden, 1593), 
Arias left many commentaries on various books of 
the Bible; also: “Humanse salutis monumenta” (Ant- 
weij), 1571); a Latin translation of the “Itinerary’ 
of Benjamin of Tudela, and other works on widdy 
varying subjects. He was also celebrated as a poet 
his verses being chiefly of a religious nature. 

Hurter, Nomendator (Innsbruck, 1892); Guillereau in 
Diet, de la Bible; Hepelb in Kircherdez; Gorris, Vie d* Arias 
Montarw (Bmssris, 1842). 

F. M. Rudge. 

Ariaasus, a titular see of Pamphylia in Asia 
Minor, whose episcopal list (381-458) is given in 
Gams (p. 450). 

Lequibn, Oriens Christ. (1740), I, 162; Smith, Diet, oj 
Greek and Roman Geogr., I, 211. 

Aribert of Milan. See Heribert of Milan, 

Aribo, Archbishop op Mainz, date of birth un- 
known; d. 6 April, 1032; son of Arbo, Count Palatine 
in Laubenthal, and Adela, and one of the most im- 
portant churchmen of his time. Choosing an eccle- 
siastical career, he became successively deacon in the 
church of Salzburg, and chaplain to his kinsman, 
the Emperor, Henry II, who appointed him to the 
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Archbishopric of Mainz. His consecration took 
place 1 October, 1021, with great pomp. The fol- 
lowing year he revived the famous Gandersheim 
controversy which concerned the rival claims of the 
bishops of Hildesheim and the archbishops of 
Mainz to jurisdiction over the convent of Ganders- 
heim, situated on the boundary between the two 
dioceses, but from time immemorial _ subject to 
Hildesheim. Having advanced his claims without 
success in the synods of Frankfort (102/ ) and 
Pohlde (1029), Aribo finally renounced them in 
Merseburg (1030), admitting his error, and promising 
future silence. Aribo figured prominently m the 
politics of the time. On the death of Henry II, 
which brought the male line of the Saxon emperors 
to an end, the spiritual and temporal princes of the 
empire assembled to elect a new sovereign, and it 
was Aribo's candidate who was chosen, under the 
title of Conrad II, and was anointed by him in 
Mainz. The powerful discourse preached on this 
occasion shows the d ep spirituality of Aribo's na- 
ture. Under Conrad he filled the office of chancellor 
for Germany and Italy. There are records of two 
journeys to Rome, the first to the Lateran Council 
(1027) and the second just before his death. 
He finished the convent of Goss in Styria begun 
by his father and devoted earnest efforts to the 
rebuilding and decoration of the cathedral which 
had been destroyed by fire in 1009. It was Aribo 
who obtained for the archbishops of Mainz the right 
of coinage. His internal administration of the dio- 
cese was most energetic and capable. IRs zeal for 
the reform of ecclesiastical discipline is evidenced by 
the Council of Seligenstadt which he convened in the 
first year of his episcopate (August, 1022). Later 
he practically reorganized the archdiocese. His in- 
terest in education prompted him to summon 
Ekkehard IV of St. Gall to take charge of the schools 
of Mainz. His own intellectual powers were of no 
mean order as is manifested by his taste for poetry 
and his own treatise on ^^The Fifteen Gradual 
Psalms whence he is termed in his epitaph suam 
psalmigraphtLs, Aribo’s contemporaries unite in 
praise of his character — his disinterestedness and 
capability. Despite the brusqueness of his nature 
and the severity of his discipline, he enjoyed the 
confidence and respect of his suffragans. His moral 
character has been proved unimpeachable. 

Will m Kircherdex,^ s, v.; Hatjck, Kg. Deutschl., Ill, 531; 
MCUiEB, Ersfmehof Ar^o von Maim (Gottingen, 1881). 

F. M. Rxjdge. 

Arindela, a titular see of Palestine, whose episco- 
pal list (431-536) is given in Gams (p. 454). 

Leqtjien, Oriena Christ. (1740), III, 727-728. 

Ariosto, Ludovico, called “The Italian Homer” 
the son of Nicolo Ariosto, Governor of Reggio, and 
Daria Mala^zzi, b. at Re^o in Emilia, 8 September, 
1474; d. at Ferrara, 6 June, 1533. Ludovico was the 
eldest of ten children, and on the death of his father, 
in 1500, became head of the family. When nine years 
of age he composed and acted in the fable “Tisbe”. 
He gave five years to the studv of law, and when 
twenty years old devoted himself to Greek and Latin 
authors. From 1503, or thereabouts, he was at- 
tached to the court of Cardinal Ippolito d^Este, but 
ip 1518 he fell into disfavour with his patron. The 
CardinaPs brother, Duke Alfonso, then employed 
Ariosto in various diplomatic missions, in which he 
conducted himself with tact and skill. From 1522 
to 1525 he governed the district of Garfagnana and 
freed it from the robber-bands which had infested it. 
In 1530, perhaps, he married a Florentine widow, 
Alessandra Benucci. Ariosto wrote sonnetti and 
canzoni in the style of Petrarch, and five comedies, 
of which the earliest, “La Cassaria ”, was r^resented 
for the first time in 1509, and the latest, “La Scolas- 


tica ”, was completed by his brother Gabriel on the 
death of the poet. Of more importance are his 
seven Satires in terza rxma, and extending from 1517 
to 1531, giving much information on his own life and 
laying bare the vices of the time. The princmal foun- 
dation of Ariosto’s glory is the “Orlando F^urioso”. 
Begun about 1505, it was published in Ferrara, 
21 April, 1516. Ariosto continued to correct it, 
and in 1532 published the second, enlarged and 
definitive, edition. The poem was dedicated to 
Cardinal Ippolito. At first reading it appears to be 
a disconnected patchwork of fragmentary adven- 
tures following upon each other in bewildering vari- 
ety; but on close analysis it becomes apparent that the 
episodes are spun around three principal incidents; 
Paris besieged by the Moors, the rage of Orlando, 
and, as the central subject, the love and marriage 
of Ruggiero and Bradamante, by which the origin 
of the house of Este is accounted for. The subject 
of the poem is expressed in the opening lines; — 

Le donne, i cavalier, I’arme, gli amori, 

Le cortesie, Faudaci imprese io canto. 

It is the glorification of chivalry in all its elements, 
and continues and completes the “Orlando Inna- 
morato” of Boiardo, which had appeared in 1495, 
but, though the “Innamorato” is its foundation, it 
far surpasses its forerunner in perfection of style and 
form, variety of incident, the gay and brilliant min- 
gling of the romantic and medieval with the classical, 
and the artistic interweaving of the two great cycles 
of Charlemagne and Arthur. It has been called “the 
most beautiful, and varied, and wonderful poem of 
romances that the literature of the world can boast 
of” (G. Picciola). 

Ulissi Guidi, Annali delle edizioni e delle versioni delV 
O.F. e d’aliri labori al poema relativi (Bologna, 1861); G. J. 
Ferrazzi, Bihliogrofia Arioatesca (Bassano, 1881); Pio JELajha, 
Le Fonti delV O.F.; Jacob Schcbmbs, Arioata O.F. in der en- 
glischm Litteraiur des Ze%taltera Elizabeth (Soden, 1898). — The 
most convenient Italian text of the O.F., with notes, is that 
of Giacinto Casella (Florence, 1897). It contains an ad- 
mirable study on the poem, as does the Sdition de Luxe (Milan, 
1881) with illustrations by Dor^ and preface by CAKDtrccr. 
Of the three translations of the poem into English, by Har- 
rington, Hoole, and W. Stewart Rose (London, 1825), the 
last mentioned reproduces best the spirit and elegance of the 
originai 

Joseph Dunn. 

Aristeas, a name given in Josephus (Ant. XII, ii, 
'passim) to the author of a letter ascribing the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament to six interpreters 
sent into Egypt from Jerusalem at the request of 
the librarian of Alexandria. (See Septuagint 
Version.) 

Aristides, a Christian apologist living at Athena 
in the second century. According to Eusebius, the 
Emperor Hadrian, during his stay in Greece (123- 
127), caused himself to be initiated into the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries. A persecution of the local Chris- 
tians followed, due, probably, to an outburst of 
pagan zeal, aroused by the Emperor’s act. Two 
apologies for Christianity were composed on the 
occasion, that of Quaaratus and tliat of Aris- 
tides which the author presented to Hadrian, at 
Athens, in 126 (Eus., H. E., IV, iii, 3, and Chron 
II, 166, ed. Schcene). St. Jerome, in his work De 
vir. ill., XX, calls him philosophus eloquentisdmus, 
and, in his letter to Magnus (no. LXX), says of the 
“Apologeticum” that it was contextum phihsopho- 
rum sententiis, and was later imitated by St. Justin 
Martyr. He says, further (De vir ill., loc. cit.), that 
the “Apology” was extant in his time, and highly 
thought of. Eusebius (loc. cit . ) , in the fourth century, 
states that it had a wide circulation among Christians. 
It is referred to, in the ninth century, by Ado, Arch- 
bishop of Vienne, and Usuard, monk of St. Germain. 
It was then lost sight of for a thousand years, until, 
in 1878, the Mechitarite monks of San Lazzaro, at 
Venice, published a Latin translation of an Armenian 
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fragment of the Apolo^’’ and an Armenian homily, 
under the title: “S. Aristidis philosophi Atheniensis 
sermones duo.” In 1889, Professor J. R. Harris of 
Cambridge discovered a Syriac version of the whole 

Apology” in the Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. 
Sinai, and translated it into English (Texts and 
Studies, Cambridge, 1891, 1, i.). Professor J. A. Rob- 
inson found that the Apology’^ is contained in the 
^^Life of Barlaam and Josaphat ”, ascribed to St. John 
Damascene. Attempts have also been made to re- 
store the actual words of Aristides (Hennecke, 
^‘Texte u. Untersuch.”, Leipzig, 1894, IV, iii). As 
to the date and occasion of the Apolo^” there are 
differences of opinion. While some critics hold, with 
Eusebius, that it was presented to Hadrian, others 
maintain that it was written during the reign of An- 
toninus Pius (138-161). The aim of the “Apology” 
is to show that Christians only have the true con- 
ception of God. Having affirmed that God is “the 
selfsame being who first established and now con- 
trols the universe”, Aristides points out the errors 
of the Chaldeans, Greeks, Egyptians, and Jews con- 
cerning the Deity, gives a brief summary of Christian 
belief, and emphasizes the righteousness of Christian 
life in contrast with the corrupt practices of paganism. 
The tone throughout is elevated and calm, and the 
reasonableness of Christianity is shown rather by an 
appeal to facts than by subtle argumentation. It 
is interesting to note that during the Middle Ages the 
“Life of Barlaam and Josaphat” had been translated 
into some twenty languages, English included, so 
that what was in reality the story of Buddha became 
the vehicle of Christian truth in many nations. 

An English translation of the Apology from the Greek 
and the Syriac texts by Kay, Ante-Nicene Fathers (additional 
vol., New York, 1897); Doulcet, Revue des Rations 
historigues (1880), XXVIII; Idem, Annales de vhiji. mriUenne 
Q.881); Idem, Bidletin critique (1882); Hall, Hehraica (1891); 
Duchesne, Bulletin critique (1891); Lucas, Month (1891); 
Jacquier, Univers Oath. (1891); Stokes, Contemp. Review 
(July, 1891); Himpel ia. Kvrchenlex. s. v.; Bareille in Diet. 
de thiol, oath. 8. V. Edward A. Pace. 


Aristocles of Messene. See Eclecticism. 

. Aristoteleanism. See Aristotle. 

Aristotle, the greatest of heathen philosophers, b. at 
Stagira, a (Grecian colony in the Thracian peninsula 
Chalcidice, 384 b. c.; d. at Chalcis, in Euooea, 322 
B. c. His father, Nicomachus, was court- physician 
to King Amyntas of Macedonia. This position, we 
have reason to believe, was held under various pred- 
ecessors of Amyntas by Aristotle’s ancestors, so that 
the profession of medicine was in a sense hereditary 
in the family. Whatever early training Aristotle re- 
ceived was probably influenced by this circumstance; 
when, therefore, at the age of .eighteen he went .to 
Athens his mind was already determined in the di- 
rection which it afterwards took, the investigation 
of natural phenomena. From his eighteenth to his 
thirty-seventh year he remained at Athens as pupil 
of Plato and was, we are told, distinguished among 
those who gathered for instruction in the Grove of 
Academus, adjoining Plato’s house. The relations 
between the renowned teacher and his illustrious 
pupil have formed the subject of various legends 
many of which represent Aristotle in an unfavour- 
able light. No doubt there were divergencies of 
opinion between the master, who took his stand on 
sublime, idealistic principles, and the scholar, who, 
even at that time, showed a preference for the in- 
vestigation of the facts and laws of the physical 
world. It is probable that Plato did, indeed, declare 
that Aristotle needed the curb rather than the spur; 
but we have no reason to believe that there was an 
open breach of friendship. In fact, Aristotle’s con- 
duct after the death of Plato, his continued associa- 
tion with Xenocrates and other Platonists, and his 
allusions in his writings to Plato’s doctrines, prove 
that while there were differences of opinion between 


teacher and pupil, there was no lack of cordial ap- 
preciation, or of that mutual forbearance which one 
would expect from men of lofty character. Besides 
this, the legends, so far as they reflect unfavour- 
ably on Aristotle, are traceable to the Epicureans 
who were known to antiquity as calumniators by 
profession; and if such legends were given wide cir- 
culation by patristic writers, such as Justin Martyr 
and Gregory Nazianzen, the reason is to be sought 
not in any well-grounded historical tradition, but in 
the exaggerated esteem in which Aristotle was held 
by the heretics of the early Christian period. 

After the death of Plato (347 b. c.), Aristotle went, 
in company with Xenocrates, to the court of Hermias, 
ruler of Atameus in Asia Minor, whose niece and 
adopted daughter, Pythias, he married. In 344, 
Hermias having been murdered in a rebellion of his 
subjects, Aristotle went with his family to Mytilene 
and thence, one or two years later, he was summoned 
to his native Stagira by King Philip of Macedon, to 
become the tutor of Alexander, who was then in his 
thirteenth year. Whether or not we believe Plutarch 
when he tells us that Aristotle not only imparted to 
the future world-conqueror a knowledge of ethics 
and politics, but also initiated him into the most 
profoimd secrets of philosophy, w'e have positive 

g roof, on the one hand, that the royal pupil profited 
y contact with the philosopher, and, on the other 
hand, that the teacher made prudent and beneficial 
use of his influence over the mind of the young prince. 
It was due to this influence that Alexander placed at 
the disposal of his teacher ample means for the ac- 
quisition of books and the pursuit of his scientific 
investigation; and history is not wrong in tracing to 
the intercourse with Aristotle those singular gifts of 
mind and heart which almost up to the very last 
distinguished Alexander among the few who have 
known how to make moderate and intelligent use of 
victory. About the year 335 Alexander departed 
for his Asiatic campaign; thereupon Aristotle, who, 
since his pupil’s accession to the throne of Macedonia, 
had occupied the position of a more or less informal 
adviser, returned to Athens and there opened a 
school of philosophy. He may, as Gellius says, have 
conducted a school of rheto'ric during his former 
residence in the city; but now, following the example 
of Plato, he gave regular instruction in philosophy, 
choosing for that purpose a gymnasium dedicated 
to Apollo Lyceios, from wliich his school has come 
to be known as the liyceum. It was also called the 
Peripatetic School because it was the master’s cus- 
tom to discuss problems of philosophy with his pu- 
pils while walking up and down (Tepiirar^o)) the 
shaded walks (Trepixarot) around the gymnasium. 

During the thirteen years (335-322) which he 
spent as teacher at the Lyceum, Aristotle composed 
the greater number of his writings. Imitating the 
example of his master, he placed in the hands of his 
pupils “Dialogues” in which his doctrines were ex- 
pounded in somewhat popular language. Besides, 
he composed the several treatises (of which mention 
will be made below) on physics, metaphysics, and 
so forth, in which the exposition is more didactic 
and the language more technical than in the “ Dia- 
logues These writings show to what good use he 
put the means placed at his disposal by Alexander; 
they show in particular how he succeeded in bring- 
ing together the works of his predecessors in Gre^ 
plnlosophy, and how he spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense in pursuing, either personally or through others, 
his investigations in the realm of natural phenomena. 
When we read the works treating of zoology we are 
quite prepared to believe Pliny’s statement that 
Alexander placed under Aristotle’s orders all the 
hunters, fishermen, and fowlers of the royal kingdom, 
and all the overseers of the royal forests, lakes, ponds, 
and cattle-ranges, and when we observe how fuUy 
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Aristotle is informed concerning the doctrines of 
those who preceded him, we are prepared to accept 
Strabo’s assertion that he was the first w’ho accu- 
mulated a great library. During the l^t years of 
Aristotle’s fife the relations between him^ and his 
former royal pupil became very much strained, ow- 
ing to the disgrace and punishment of Callisthenes 
whom he had recommended to the King. Never- 
theless, he continued to be regarded at Athens as a 
friend of Alexander and a representative of the 
Macedonian dominion. Consequently, when Alex- 
ander’s death became known at Athens, and the 
outbreak occurred which led to the Lamian war, 
Aristotle was obliged to^ share in the general unpop- 
ularity of the Macedonians, and the charge of im- 
piety, which had been brought against Anaxagoras 
and Socrates, was now, with even less reason, brought 
against him. He left the city, saying (according to 
many ancient authorities) that he would not give 
the Athenians a chance to sin a third time against 
philosophy. He took up his residence at his country 
house, at Chalcis, in Euboea, and there he died the 
following year, 322 b. c. His death was due to a 
disease from which he had long suffered. The stoiy 
that his death was due to hemlock poisoning, as well 
as the legend, according to which he threw himself 
into the sea ''because he could not explain the 
tides” are absolutely without historical foundation. 

Very little is known about Aristotle’s personal 
appearance except from sources manifestly hostile. 
There is no reason, however, to doubt the faithful- 
ness of the statues and busts coming doTO_^to us, 
possibly from the first years of the Peripatetic School, 
which represent him as sharp and keen of county 
nance, and somewhat below the medium height. His 
character, as revealed by his writings, his will (which 
is undoubtedly genuine), fragments of his letters, 
and the allusions of his unprejudiced contemporaries, 
was that of a high-minded, kind-hearted man, de- 
voted to his family and his friends, kind to his slaves, 
fair to his enemies and rivals, grateful towards his 
benefactors — in a word, an embodiment of those 
moral ideals which he outlined in his ethical treat- 
ises, and which we recognize to be far above the 
concept of moral excellence current in his day and 
among his people. When Platonism ceased to domi- 
nate the world of Christian speculation, and the 
works of the Stagirite began to be studied without 
fear and prejudice, the personality of Aristotle ap- 
peared to the Christian writers of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, as it had to the unprejudiced pagan writers of 
his own day,« calm, majestic, tmtroubled by passion, 
and undimmed by any great moral defects, "the 
master of those who know”. 

Philosophy. — Aristotle defines philosophy in terms 
of essence, saying that philosophy is "the science of 
the universal essence of that which is actual”. Plato 
had defined it as the "science of the idea”, meaning 
by idea what we should call the unconditional basis 
of phenomena. Both pupil and master regard phi- 
losophy as concerned with the universal; the former, 
however, finds the universal in particular things, and 
calls it the essence of things, while the latter finds 
that the universal exists apart from particular things, 
and is related to them as their prototype or exemplar. 
For Aristotle, therefore, philosophic method implies 
the ascent from the study of particular phenomena 
to the knowledge of essences, while for Plato philo- 
sophic method means the descent from a knowledge 
of universal ideas to a contemplation of particular 
imitations of those ideas. In a certain sense, Aris- 
totle’s method is both inductive and deductive, while 
Plato’s is essentially deductive. In other words, for 
Plato’s tendency to idealize the world of reality in 
the light of intuition of a higher world, Aristotle sub- 
stituted the scientific tendency to examine first the 
phenomena of the real world around us and thence 


to reason to a knowledge of the essences and laws 
which no intuition can reveal, but which science can 
prove to exist. In fact, Aristotle’s notion of phi- 
losophy corresponds, generally speaking, to what was 
later understood to be science, as distinct from phi- 
losophy. In the larger sense of the word, he makes 
philosophy coextensive with science, or reasoning: 
"All science (Stcij'ota) is either^ practical, poetical, 
or theoretical. ” By practical science he understands 
ethics and politics; by poetical, he means the study 
of poetry and the other fine arts; while by theoretical 
philosophy he means physics, mathematics, and met- 
aphysics. The last, philosophy in the stricter sense, 
and defines it as " the knowledge of immaterial being, 
he calls “first philosophy”, "the theologic science”, 
or of being in the highest degree of abstraction.” 
If logic, or, as Aristotle calls it, Analytic, be re- 
garded as a study preliminary to philosophy, we have 
as divisions of Aristotelean philosophy (I) Logic; 
(II) Theoretical Philosophy, including Metaphysics, 
Physics, Mathematics; (III) Practical Philosophy; 
(iV) Poetical Philosophy. 

I. Logic. — Aristotle’s logical treatises, constitut- 
ing what was later called the "Organon”, contain 
the first systematic treatment of the laws of thought 
in relation to the acquisition of knowledge- They 
form, in fact, the first attempt to reduce logic to a 
science, and consequently entitle their writer to be 
considered the founder of logic. They are six in 
number and deal respectively with : (1 ) Classification 
of Notions, (2) Judgments and Propositions, (3) the 
Syllogism, (4) Demonstration, (5) the Problematic 
Syllogism, and (6) Fallacies, thus covering practically 
the entire field of logical doctrine. In the first treat- 
ise, the “Categories”, Aristotle gives a classification 
of afi concepts, or notions, according to the classes 
into which the things represented by the concepts, 
or notions, naturally fall. These classes are sub- 
stance, quantity, relation, action, passion (not to be 
understood as meaning merely a mental or psychic 
condition), place, time, situation, and habit (in the 
sense of dress). They are carefully to be distin- 
guished from the Predicables, namely, genus, spe- 
cies (definition), difference, property, and accident. 
The latter are, indeed, classes into which ideas fall, 
but only in so far as one idea is predicated of another. 
That is to say, while the Categories are primarily a 
classification of modes of being, and secondarily of 
notions which express modes of being, the Predicables 
are primarily a classification of modes of predication, 
and secondarily of notions or ideas, according to the 
different relation in which one idea, as predicate, 
stands to another as subject. In the treatise styled 
"Analytica Priora”, Aristotle treats the rules of 
syllogistic reasoning, and lays down the principle of 
induction. In the "Analytica Posteriora” he takes 
up the study of demonstration and of indemonstra- 
ble first piinciples. Besides, he treats of knowledge 
in general, its origin, process, and development up 
to the stage of scientific knowledge. From certain 
well-known passages in this treatise, and from his 
other writings, we are enabled to sketch his theory 
of knowledge. As was remarked above, Aristotle 
approaches the problems of philosophy in a scientific 
frame of mind. He makes experience to be the true 
source of all our knowledge, intellectual, as well as 
sensible. "There is nothing in the intellect that was 
not first in the senses” is a fundamental principle 
with him, as it was later on with the Schoolmen. 
All knowledge begins with sense-experience, which, 
of course, has for its object the concrete, particular, 
changeable phenomenon. But though intellectual 
knowledge begins with sense-experience, it does not 
end there, for it has for its object the abstract, uni- 
versal, immutable essence. Tliis theory of co^ition 
is, so far, summed up in the principles: Intellectual 
knowledge is essentiffly dependent on sense-knowl- 
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edge, an.d intellectual knowledge is, nevertheless, 
superior to sense-knowledge. How, then, does the 
mind pass from the lower knowledge to the higher? 
How can the knowledge of the sense-perceived (aic- 
dTjrdv) lead to a knowledge of the intelligible 
(vor]T6v)‘^ Aristotle’s answer is, that the mind dis- 
covers the intelligible in the sense-perceived. The 
mind does not, as Plato imagined, bring out of a 
previous existence the recollection of certain ideas, 
of which it is reminded at sight of the phenomenon. 
It brings to bear on the phenomenon a power pecul- 
iar to the mind, by virtue of which it renders in- 
telligible essences which are imperceptible to the 
senses, because hidden under the non-essential qual- 
ities. The fact is, the individual substance (first 
substance) of our sense experience — this book, this 
table, this house — has certain individuating qualities 
(its particular size, shape, colour, etc.) which dis- 
tinguish it from others of its species, and which alone 
are perceived by the senses. But in the same sub- 
stance, there is underlying the individuating quali- 
ties, its general nature (whereby it is a book, a table, 
a house); this is the second substance, the Essence, 
the Universal, the Intelligible. Now, the mind is 
endowed with the power of abstraction, generaliza- 
tion, or induction (Aristotle is not very clear as to 
the precise nature of this power) by which it removes, 
so to speak, the veil of particularizing qualities and 
thus brings out, or leaves revealed, the actually in- 
telligible, or universal, element in things, which is 
the object of intellectual knowledge. In this theory, 
intellectual knowledge is developed from sense-knowl- 
edge in so far as that process may be called a de- 
velopment in which what was only potentiaUy in- 
telli^ble is rendered actually intelligible by the 
operation of the active intellect. The Universal was 
in re before the human mind began to work, but it 
was there in a manner only potentially because, by 
reason of the individuating qualities winch enveloped 
it, it was only potentially intelligible. Aristotle’s 
theoiw of universal, therefore, is that (1) The Uni- 
versal does not exist apart from the particular, as 
Plato taught, but in particular things; (2) The Uni- 
versal as such, in its full-blown intelligibility, is the 
work of the mind, and exists in the mind alone, 
though it has a foundation in the potentially univer- 
sal essence which exists independently of the mind 
and outside the mind. 

II. Theoretical Philosophy. — (1) Metaphysics. 
— Metaphysics, or, more properly, First Philosophy, 
is the Science of Being as Being. That is to say, 
although all sciences are concerned with being, the 
other sciences are concerned only with part of real- 
ity, while this science contemplates all reality; the 
other sciences seek proximate and particular causes, 
while this science seeks the ultimate and universal 
causes; the other sciences study being in its lower 
determinations (quantity, motion, etc.), while this 
science studies Being as such, that is, in its highest 
determinations (substance, cause, goodness, etc.). 
The mathematician claims that a certain object 
comes within the scope of his science if it is circular, 
or square, or in any other way endovred with quantity. 
Similarly, the physicist claims for his science whatever 
is endowed with motion. ^ For the metaphysician it is 
sufficient that the object in question be a being. Like 
the human soul or God, the object may be devoid of 
quantity, and of all physical motion; yet so long as it 
is a being, it comes within the scope of Inetaphysics. 
The principal question, then, in First Philosophy is: 
What are the ultimate principles of Being, or of re- 
ality as Being? Here Aristotle passes in review the 
opinions of all his predecessors in Greek Philosophy, 
from Thales to Plato, showing that each successive 
answer to the question just quoted was somehow 
defective. He devotes special attention to the Pla- 
tonic theory, according to which ideas are the ul- 


timate principles of Being. That theory, he contends, 
was introduced to explain how things are, and how 
things are known; in both respects, it is inadequate. 
To postulate the existence of ideas apart from things 
is merely to complicate the problem; for, unless the 
ideas have some definite contact with things, they 
cannot explain how things came to be, or how they 
came to be known by us. Plato does not maintain 
in a definite, scientific way a contact between ideas 
and phenomena; he merely takes refuge in expres- 
sions, such as participation, imitation, which, if they 
are anything more than empty metaphors, imply a 
contradiction. In a word, Aristotle believes that 
Plato, by constituting ideas in a world separate from 
the world of phenomena, precluded the possibility 
of solving by means of ideas the problem of the 
ultimate nature of reality. What, then, are, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, the principles of Being? In the 
metaphysical order, the highest determinations of 
Being are Actuality (^yre\?x««) and Potentiality 
(5i5m/4t?). The former is perfection, realization, 
fullness of Being; the latter imperfection, incomplete- 
ness, perfectibility. The former is the determining, 
the latter the determinable principle. Actuality and 
potentiality are above all the Categories; they are 
found in all beings, with the exception of the Supreme 
Cause, in Whom there is no imperfection, and, there- 
fore, no potentiality. He is all actuality, Actus 
Purus. All other beings are composed of actuality 
and potentiality, a dualism which is a general meta- 
physical formula for the dualism of matter and form, 
body and soul, substance and accident, the soul and 
its faculties, passive and active intellect. In the 
physical order, potentiality and actuality become 
Matter and Form. To these are to be added the 
Agent (Efficient Cause) and the End (Final Cause); 
but as the efficiency and finality are to be reduced, 
in ultimate analysis, to Form, we have in the phys- 
ical order two ultimate principles of Being, namely, 
Matter and Form. The four generic causes. Material, 
Formal, Efficient, and Final, are seen in the case, 
for instance, of a statue. The Material Cause, that 
out of which the statue is made, is the marble or 
bronze. The Formal Cause, that according to which 
the statue is made, is the idea existing in the first 
place as exemplar in the mind of the sculptor, and 
in the second place as intrinsic, determining cause, 
embodied in the matter. The Efficient Cause, or 
Agent, is the sculptor. The Final Cause is that 
for the sake of which (as, for instance, the price paid 
the sculptor, the desire to please a patron, etc.) the 
statue is made. All these are true causes in so far 
as the effect depends on them either for its existence 
or for the mode of its existence. Pre-Aristotelean 
philosophy either failed to discriminate between the 
different kinds of causes, confounding the material 
with the efficient principle, or insisted on formal 
causes alone as the true principles of Being, or, rec- 
ognizing that there is a principle of finality, hesitated 
to apply that principle to the details of the cosmic 
rocess. Aristotelean philosophy, by discriminating 
etween the different generic causes and retaining, 
at the same time, all the different kinds of causes 
which played a part in previous systems, marks a 
true development in metaphysical speculation, and 
shows itself a true synthesis of Ionian, Eleatic, So- 
cratic, Pythagorean, and Platonic philosophy. A 
point which should be emphasized in the exposition 
of this portion of Aristotle’s philosophy is the doc- 
trine that all action consists in bringing into actual- 
ity what was somehow potentially contained in the 
material on which the agent works. This is true 
not only in the world of living things, in which, for 
example, the oak is potentially contained in the acorn, 
but also in the inanimate world in which heat, for 
instance, is potentially contained in water, and needs 
but the agency of fire to be brought out into actual- 
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ity. Ex nihilo nihil fit. This is the principle of de- 
vehement in Aristotle's philosophy which is so much 
commented on in relation to the modem notion of 
evolution. Mere potentiality, without any actuality 
or realization — what is called materia 'prima — no- 
where exists by itself, though it enters into the com- 
position of all things except the Supreme Cause. It 
is at one pole of reality, He is at the other. Both 
are real. Materia prima possesses ’^^hat^ may be 
called the most attenuated reality, since it is pure 
indeterminateness; God possesses the highest and 
most complete reality, since He is in the highest 
grade of determinateness. To prove that there is 
a Supreme Cause is one of the tasks of metaphysics, 
the Theologic Science. And this Aristotle under- 
takes to do in several portions of his work on First 
Philosophy. In the “Physics” he adopts and im- 
proves on'Socrates’s teleological argument, the major 
premise of which is, “Whatever exists for a useful 
purpose must be the work of an intelligence”. In 
the same treatise, he argues that, although motion is 
eternal, there cannot be an infinite series of movers 
and of things moved, that, therefore, there must be 
one, the first in the series, which is unmoved, rh TrpSj- 
Tov KLvovy aKlvTjTOp — primum movens immobile. In the 
“Metaphysics” he takes the stand that the actual 
is of its nature antecedent to the potential, that, 
consequently, before all matter, and all composition 
of matter and form, of potentiality and actuality, 
there must have existed a Being Who is pure actu- 
ah'ty, and Whose life is self-contemplative thought 
voi^creajs). The Supreme Being imparted 
movement to the universe by moving the First 
Heaven; the movement, however, emanated from 
the First Cause as desirable; in other words, the 
First Heaven, attracted by the desirability of the 
Supreme Being “as the soul is attracted by beauty”, 
was set in motion, and imparted its motion to the 
lower spheres and thus, ultimately, to our terrestrial 
world. According to this theory, God never leaves 
the eternal repose in which His blessedness consists. 
Will and intellect are incompatible with the eternal 
unchangeableness of His being. Since matter, mo- 
tion, and time are eternal, the world is eternal. Yet, 
it is caused. The manner in which the world origi- 
nated is not defined in Aristotle's philosophy. It 
seems hazardous to say that he taught the doctrine 
of Creation. This much, however, may safely be 
said: He lays down principles which, if carried to 
their logical conclusion, would lead to the doctrine 
that the world was made out of nothing. 

(2) Physics . — Physics has for its object the study 
of “being intrinsically endowed with motion”, in 
other words, the study of nature. For nature differs 
from art in this: that nature is essentially self- 
determinant from within, while art remains exterior 
to the products of art. In its self-determination, 
that is to say in its processes, nature follows an in- 
telHgent and intelli^ble form, “Nature is always 
striving for the best”. Movement is a mode of being, 
namely, the condition of a potential being actualizing 
iteelf. There are three kinds of movement, quanti- 
tive (increase and decrease), qualitative (alteration), 
and spatial (locomotion). Space is neither matter 
nor form, but the “first and unmoved limit of the 
containing, as against the contained”. Time is the 
measure of the succession of motion. In his treat- 
ment of the notions of motion, space, and time, Aris- 
totle refutes the Eleatic doctrine that real motion, 
real space, and real succession imply contradictions. 
Following Empedocles Aristotle, also, teaches that 
all terrestrial bodies are composed of four elements 
or radical principles, namely: fire, air, earth, and 
water. These elements determine not only the nat- 
ural warmth or moisture of bodies, but also their 
natural motion, upward or downward, according to 
the preponderance of air or earth. Celestial bodies 


are not constituted by the four elements but by 
ether, the natural motion of which is circular. The 
Earth is the centre of the cosmic system; it is a spheri- 
cal, stationary body, and around it revolve the 
spheres in which are fixed the planets. The First 
Heaven, which plays so important _ a part in Aris- 
totle’s general cosmogonic system, is the heaven of 
the fixed stars. It surrounds all the other spheres, 
and, being endowed with intelligence, it turned 
toward the Deity, drawn, as it were, by His Desira- 
bihty, and it thus imparted to all the other heavenly 
bodies the circular motion which is natural to them. 
These doctrines, as well as the general concept of 
nature as dominated by design or purpose, came to 
be taken for granted in every philosophy of nature, 
down to the time of Newton and Galileo, and the 
birth of modem physical science. 

Psychology in Aristotle's pliilosophy is treated as 
a branch of physical science. It has for its object the 
study of the soul, that is to say, of the principle of 
Hfe. Life is the power of self-movement, or of move- 
ment from within. Plants and animals,, since they 
are endowed with the power of adaptation, have 
souls, and the human soul is peculiar only in this, 
that to the vegetative and sensitive faculties, which 
characterize plant-life and animal life respectively, 
it adds the rational faculty — the power of acquiring 
universal and intellectual knowledge. It must there- 
fore be borne in mind that when Aristotle speaks 
of the soul he does not mean merely the principle 
of thought; he means the principle of life. The soul 
he defines as the form, actualization, or realization, 
of the body, “the first entelechy of the organized 
body possessing the power of life”. It is not a sub- 
stance distinct from the body, as Plato taught, but 
a co-substantial principle with the body, both being 
united to form the composite substance, man. The 
faculties or powers of the soul are five-fold, nutri- 
tive, sensitive, appetitive, locomotive, and rational. 
Sensation is defined as the faculty “by which we 
receive the forms of sensible things without the mat- 
ter, as the wax receives the figure of the seal without 
the metal of which the seal is composed”. It is 
“a movement of the soul”, the “form without the 
matter” being the stimulus which calls forth that 
movement. The as that form is called, while 

it is analogous to the “eflfiuxes” about which the 
Atomists spoke, is not like the efflux, a diminished 
object, but a mode of motion, mediating between 
the object and the faculty. Aristotle distinguishes 
between the five external senses and the internal 
senses, of which the most important are the Cen- 
tral sense and the Imagination. Intellect (vovs) 
differs from the senses in that it is concerned with 
the abstract and universal, while they are concerned 
with the concrete and particular. The natural en- 
dowment of intellect is not actual knowledge, but 
merely the power of acquiring knowledge. The 
mind 'ris in the beginning without ideas, it is like a 
smooth tablet on which nothing is written”. All 
our knowledge, therefore, is acquired by a process 
of elaboration or development of sense-knowledge. 
In this process the intellect exhibits a two-fold phase, 
an active and a passive. Hence it is customary to 
speak of the Active and Passive Intellect, though it 
is by no means clear what Aristotle meant by these 
concepts.^ The corruption of the text in some of the 
most critical passages of the work “On the Soul”, 
the mixture of Stoic pantheism, in the explanation 
of the earlier commentators, not to speak of the later 
addition of extraneous elements on the part of the 
Arabian, Scholastic, and modem transcendentalist 
expounders of the text, have rendered it impossible 
to say precisely what meaning to attach to the terms 
Active and Passive Intellect. It is enough to re- 
mark here that (1) according to the S^olastics, 
Aristotle understood both Active and Passive In- 
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tellect to be parts, or phases, of the individual mind; 
(2) according to the Arabians and some earlier com- 
mentators, the first of these, perhaps, being Aristocles, 
he understood the Active Intellect to be a divine 
something, or at least something transcending the 
individual mind; (3) according to some interpreters, 
the Passive Intellect is not properly an intellectual 
faculty at all, but merely the aggregate of sensations 
out of which ideas are made, as the statue is made 
out of the marble. From the fact that the soul in 
its intellectual operations attains a knowledge of the 
abstract and universal, and thus transcends matter 
and material conditions, Aristotle argues that it is 
immaterial and immortal. The will, or faculty of 
choice, is free, as is proved by the recognized volun- 
tariness of virtue, and the existence of reward and 
punishment. 

(3) Mathematics was recognized by Aristotle as a 
division of philosophy, co-ordinate with physics and 
metaphysics, and is defined as the science of immov- 
able being. That is to say, it treats of quantitive 
being, and does not, like physics, confine its attention 
to being endowed with motion. 

III. Practical Philosophy. — ^This includes ethics 
and politics. The starting-point of ethical inquiry is 
the question: In what does happiness consist? Aris- 
totle answers that man’s happiness is determined by 
the end or purpose of his existence, or in other words, 
that his happiness consists in the “good proper to 
his rational nature”. For man’s prerogative is rea- 
son. His happiness, therefore, must consist in living 
conformably to reason, that is, in living a life of virtue. 
Virtue is the perfection “of reason, and is naturally 
two-fold, according as we consider reason in relation 
to the lower powers (moral virtue) or in relation to 
itself (intellectual, or theoretical, virtue). Moral 
virtue is defined “a certain habit of the faculty of 
choice, consisting in a mean suitable to our nature", 
and fixed by reason, in the manner in which pru- 
dent men would fix it”. It is of the nature of moral 
virtues, therefore, to avoid all excess as well as de- 
fect; bashfulness, for example, is as much opposed 
to the virtue of modesty as shamelessness is. The 
intellectual virtues (understanding, science, wisdom, 
art, and practical wisdom) are perfections of reason 
itself, without relation to the lower faculties. It is 
a peculiarity of Aristotle’s ethical system that he 
places the intellectual virtues above the moral, the 
theoretical above the practical, the contemplative 
above the active, the dianoetical above the ethical. 
An important constituent of happiness, according to 
Aristotle, is friendship, the bond between the indi- 
vidual and the social aggregation, between man and 
the State. Man is essentially, or by nature, a 
“social animal”, that is to say, he cannot attain 
complete happiness except in social and political de- 
pendence on his fellow-man. This is the starting- 
point of political science. That the State is not ab-; 
solute, as Plato taught, that there is no ideal State, 
but that our knowledge of political organization is 
to be acquired by studying and comparing different 
constitutions of States, that the best form of govern- 
ment is that which best suits the character of the 
people — these are some of the most characteristic of 
Aristotle’s political doctrines. 

IV. Poetical Philosophy. — Under this head came 
Aristotle’s theory of art and his analysis of the beau- 
tiful. When Aristotle defines the purpose of art to 
be “the imitation of nature”, he does not mean that 
the plastic arts and poetry should merely copy nat- 
ural productions; his meaning is that as nature em- 
bodies the idea so also does art, but in a higher and 
more perfect form. Hence his famous saying that 
poetry is “ more philosophical and elevated than his- 
tory’ . Hence his equally famous doctrine that the 
aim of art is the calming, purifying {Kd6ap<ns) and 
ennobUng of the affections. For this reason, he pre- 


fers music to the plastic arts because it possesses a 
higher ethical value. Aristotle’s conception of 
beauty is vague and undefined. At one time he 
enumerates order, symmetry, and limitation, at an- 
other time merely order and grandeur, as constitu- 
ents of the beautiful. These latter qualities he finds 
especially in moral beauty. It is impossible here to 
give an estimate of Aristotle’s philosophy as a whole, 
or to trace its influence on subsequent philosophical 
systems. Suffice it to say that, taken as a system 
of knowledge, it is scientific rather than metaphysi- 
cal; its starting-point is observation rather than in- 
tuition; and its aim, to find the ultimate cause of 
things rather than to determine the value (ethical 
or aesthetic) of things. Its influence extended, and 
still extends, beyond the realms of science and phi- 
losophy. Our thoughts, even on subjects far removed 
from science and philosophy, fall naturally into the 
Categories and formulas of Aristoteleanism, and often 
find expression in terms which Aristotle invented, 
so that “the half-understood words of Aristotle have 
become laws of thought to other ages”. 

The Aristotelean School. — The identity of the 
Aristotelean School was preserved from the time of 
Aristotle’s death down to the third centmy of the 
Christian era by the succession of Scholarchs, or 
official heads of the school. The first of these, 
Theophrastus, as well as his immediate successor 
Strato, devoted special attention to developing Aris- 
totle’s physical doctrines. Under their ^dance, 
also, the school interested itself in the history of 
philosophical and scientific problems. In the first 
century b. c. Andronicus of Rhodes edited Aristotle’s 
works, and thereafter the school produced the most 
famous of its commentators, Aristocles of Messene 
and Alexander of Aphrodisias (about a. d. 200). In 
the third century the work of commentating was 
continued by the Neo-Platonic and Eclectic philos- 
ophers, the most famous of whom was Porphyry. 
In the fifth and sixth centuries the chief commen- 
tators were John Philoponus and Simplicius, the 
latter of whom was teaching at Athens when, in the 
year 529, the Athenian School was closed by order of 
the Emperor Justinian. After the close of the Athe- 
nian School the exiled philosophers found temporary 
refuge in Persia. There, as well as in Armenia and 
Syria, the works of Aristotle were translated and 
explained. Uranius, David the Armenian, the Chris- 
tians of the Schools of Nisibis and Edessa, and final- 
ly Honain ben Isaac, of the School of Bagdad, were 
especially active as translators and commentators. 
It was from the last-named school that, about the 
middle of the ninth century, the Arabians, who un- 
der the reign of the Abassides, experienced a literary 
revival similar to that of Western Europe under 
Charlemagne, obtained their knowledge of Aristotle’s 
writings. Meantime there had been preserved at 
Byzantium a more or less intermittent tradition of 
Aristotelean learning, which, having been represented 
in successive centuries by Michael Psellus, Photius, 
Arethas, Nicetas, Johannes Italus, and Anna Com- 
nena, obtained its highest development in the twelfth 
century, through the influence of Michael Ephesius. 
In that century the two currents, the one coming 
down through Persia, Syria, Arabia, and Moorish 
Spain, and the other from Athens through Constan- 
tinople, met in the Christian schools of Western 
Europe, especially in the University of Paris. The 
Christian writers of the patristic age were, with few 
exceptions, Platonists, who regarded Aristotle with 
suspicion, and generally underrated him as a phi- 
losopher. The exceptions to be found were John of 
Damascus, who in his “Source of Science” epitomizes 
Aristotle’s “Categories” and “Metaphysics”, and 
Porphyry’s “Introduction”; Nemesius, Bishop of 
Emesa, who in his “Nature of Man” follows in the 
footsteps of John of Damascus; and Boethius, who 
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translated several of Aristotle’s logical treatises into 
Latin. These translations and Porphyry’s “Intro- 
duction” were the only Aristotelean works known 
to the first of the Schoolmen, that is to say, to the 
Christian philosophers of Western Europe from the 
ninth to the twelfth century. In the twelfth cen- 
tury the Arabian tradition and the Byzantine tra- 
dition met in Paris, the metaphysical, physical, and 
ethical works of Aristotle were translated partly from 
the Arabian and partly from the Greek text, and, 
siter a brief period of suspicion and hesitancy on 
the part, of the Church, Aristotle’s philosophy was 
adopted as the basis of a rational exposition of Chris- 
tian dogma. The suspicion and hesitation were due 
to the fact that, in the Arabian text and its com- 
mentaries, the teaching of Aristotle had become per- 
verted in the direction of materialism and pantheism. 
After more than two centuries of almost universally 
un<^ucstioned triumph, Aristotle once more was made 
the subject of dispute in the Christian schools of 
the Renaissance period, the reason being that the 
Humanists, like the Arabians, emphasized those ele- 
ments in Aristotle’s teaching that were irreconcilable 
with Christian doctrine. With the advent of Des- 
cartes, and the shifting of the centre of philosophical 
inquiry from the external world to the internal, 
from nature to mind, Aristoteleanism, as an actual 
system, began to be more and more identified 
with traditional scholasticism, and was not studied 
apart from scholasticism except for its historic in- 
terest. 

Writings. — It is customary to distinguish, on the 
authority of Gellius, two classes of Aristotelean writ- 
ings: the exoteric f which were intended for the gen- 
eral public, and the acroatic, which were intended 
merefy for the limited circle of those who were well 
versed in the phraseology and modes of thought of 
the School. To the former class belonged the “Dia- 
logues”, of which the best known were the “Eude- 
mus”, three books on “Philosophy”, four books “On 
Justice”, also the treatises (not in dialogue form) 
“On the Good”, and “On Ideas”, all of which are 
unfortunately lost. Under this head mention should 
be made also of the “Poems”, “Letters”, “Ora- 
tions”, “Apology”, etc., which were at one time 
ascrib^ to Aristotle, though there can be little doubt 
of their spuriousness. To the class of acroatic writ- 
ings belong all the extant works and also the lost 
treatises, dvarofML (containing anatomical charts), 
T€pl ipvTuyj and the ToKneiu (a collection of the 
different political constitutions of the Greek States; 
a^ portion, ^ving the Constitution of Athens, was 
discovered in an Egyptian papyrus and published 
in 1891). The extant works may be arranged in 
the following classes, with the Latin titles by -which 
they are generally cited: 

Logical Treatises: These were known to the By- 
zantine writers as the “Organon”, including (1) “Cat- 
egorise”; (2) “De Interpretatione”; (3) “Analytica 
Priora”; (4) “Analytica Posteriora”; (5) “Topica”: 
(6) “De Sophisticis Elenchis”. 

Metaphysical Treatises: The work commonly cited 
as “Metaphysica” or “Metaphysics” was (or, at 
least, a portion of it was) entitled by Aristotle “ First 
Philosophy” (Tpdyrrj <j>CKo<ro<t>ia). The title /4 €tA tA 
fva-LKd was first given it by Andronicus of Rhodes, 
m whose collection, or edition, of Aristotle's works 
it was placed after the physical treatises. 

Physical Treatises: (1) “Physica”, or “Physica 
Auscultatio ”, commonly called Physics: (2) “De 
Coelo”; (3) “Meteorologica”. 

Biological and Zoological Treatises: (1) “Historiae 
Animalium”; (2) “De Generatione et Comiptione”; 
(3) “De Generatione Animalium”; (4) “De Partibus 
Animalium 

Psychological and Anthropological Treatises: 
(1) “De Anim^”; (2) “DeSensuet Sensibili”; (3) “De 


Memorii et Reminiscent! A”; (4) “De Vit4 et Morte”; 
(5) “De Longitudine et Brevitate vitae”. 

Ethical and Political Treatises: (1) “Ethica Nico- 
machea”; (2) “Politica”. The “Eudemian Ethics” 
and the “Magna moralia” are not of directly Aris- 
totelean authorship. 

Poetical and Rhetorical Treatises: (1) “De Poet- 
ied”; (2) “De Rhetoric^”; both of these are genuine 
only in parts. 

Of the extant works some were written in their 
present form and were intended for finished scien- 
tific expositions. Others, though written by Aris- 
totle, were intended merely for lecture notes, to be 
^led out in oral teaching. Others, finally, are noth- 
ing but the notes jotted down by his pupils, and 
were never retouched by the master. This consid- 
eration, it is obvious, leads the student of Aristotle 
to attach very different values to different parts of 
the text; no one, for example, would think of at- 
taching to a citation from the First Book of the 
“Metaphysics” the same value as to a quotation 
from the Second Book. According to a w^l-known 
story, first told by Strabo and repeated by Plutarch 
and Suidas, Aristotle’s library, including the manu- 
scripts of his own works, was willed by him to 
Theophrastus, his successor as head of the Peripa- 
tetic School. By Theophrastus it was bequeathed 
to his heir, Neleus of Scepsis. After Neleus’s death 
the manuscripts were hidden in a cellar or pit in order 
to avoid confiscation at the hands of royal book- 
collectors, and there they remained for almost two 
centuries, until in Sulla’s time they were discovered 
and brought to Rome. At Rome they were copied 
by a grammarian named Tyrannion and edited (about 
70 B. c.) by Andronicus of Rhodes. The substance 
of this storv may be regarded as true; the inference, 
however, that during all that time there was no 
copy of Aristotle’s writings available, is not war- 
ranted by the facts. It is not implied in Strabo’s 
narrative, nor is it in itself probable. One or two 
books may have been lost to the School until An- 
dronicus’s edition appeared; but the same cannot be 
true of the whole Corpus Aristotelicum. Androni- 
cus’s edition remained in use in the Peripatetic 
School during the first few centuries of our era. For 
the various translations of the text into Syriac, Ara- 
bic, Latin, etc., see preceding. 

The standard edition of Aristotle's works is that of Bekker 
(5 vols. Berlin Academy, 1831-70); Firmin-Didot ed. (5 vols. 
Pans, 1848-69) gives the Greek text and Latin translation 
in parallel columns. ^ The best edition of the (later) Scholastic 
commentary on Aristotle is Mxurtjs, Arist, opera omnia 
Qatine) . . . (Rome, 1868, and Paris, 1886); Grote, Aristotle 
(London, 1872, new ed. 1880); Siebeck, Ariatoteles (Stutt- 
gart, 1902); Talamo, V Ariatotelismo nella storia della filosofia 
(Naples, 1873): Piat, Aristote (Paris, 1903); Zeller, Arts- 
totle and the Earlier PeripateHce (2 vols., London, 1897); 
Uebbrwbg, Hist, of Phil. tr. Morris (New York, 1902), I, 
157 sq.; Azarias, Aristotle and the Christian Church, in Essays 
Philosophical (Chicago, 1896); Turner, Hist, of Phil. (Boston, 
1903). 

* William Turner. 

Anus, an heresiarch, b. about A. n. 250; d. 336. 
He is said to have been a Libyan by descent. His 
father’s name is given as Ammonius. In 306, Arius, 
who had learnt his religious views from Lucian, the 
presbyter of Antioch, and afterwards the martyr, 
took sides with Meletius, an Egyptian schismatic, 
against Peter, Bishop of Alexandria. But a recon- 
ciliation followed, and Peter ordained Arius deacon. 
Further disputes led the Bishop to excommunicate 
his restless churchman, who, however, gained the 
friendship of Achillas, reter’s successor, was made 
presbyter by him in 313, and had the charge of a well- 
known district in Alexandria called Baucalis. This 
entitled Arius to expound the Scriptures officially, 
and he exercised much influence when, in 318, his 
quarrel with Bishop Alexander broke out over the 
fundamental truth of Our Lord’s divine Sonship and 
substance. (See Arianism.) While many Syrian 
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prelates followed the innovator, he was condenaned 
at Alexandria in 321 by his diocesan in a synod of 
nearly one hundred Egyptian and Lybian bishops. 
Deprived and excommu'nicated, the heresiarch fled 
to Palestine. He addressed a thoroughly unsound 
statement of principles to Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
who yet became his lifelong champion and who had 
won the esteem of Constantine by his worldly ac~ 
complishments. In his house the proscribed man, 
always a ready writer, composed in verse and prose 
a defence of his position which he termed “ Thalia 
A few fragments of it survive. He is also said to 
have published songs for sailors, millers, and travel- 
lers, in which his creed was illustrated. Tall above 
the common, thin, ascetical, and severe, he has been 
depicted in lively colours by Epiphanius (Heresies, 
69, 3); but his moral character was never impeached 
except doubtfully of ambition by Theodoret. He 
must have been of great age when, after fruitless 
negotiations and a visit to Egypt, he appeared in 
325 at Nicsea, where the confession of faith which 
he presented was torn in pieces. With his writings 
and followers he underwent the anathemas sub- 
scribed by more than 300 bishops. He was ban- 
ished into Illyricum. Two prelates shared his fate, 
Theonas of Marmarica and Secundus of Ptolemais. 
His books were burnt. The Arians, joined by their 
old Meletian friends, created troubles in Alexandria. 
Eusebius persuaded Constantine to recall the exile 
by indulgent letters in 328; and the emperor not 
only permitted his return to Alexandria in 331, but 
ordered Athanasius to reconcile him with the Church. 
On ^the saint's refusal more disturbance ensued. 
The packed and partisan Synod of Tyre deposed 
Athanasius on a series' of futile ^ charges in^ 335. 
Catholics were now persecuted; Arius had an inter- 
view with Constantine and submitted a creed which 
the emperor judged to be orthodox. By imperial 
rescript Arius required Alexander of Constantinople 
to give him Communion; but the stroke of Provi- 
dence defeated an attempt which Catholics looked 
upon as a sacrilege. The heresiarch died suddenly, 
and was buried by his own people. He had winning 
'm^anners, an evasive style, and a disputatious tem- 

E er. But in the controversy which is called after 
is name Arius counted only at the beginning. He 
did not represent the tradition of Alexandria but the 
topical subtleties of Antioch. Hence, his disappear- 
ance from the scene neither stayed the combatants 
nor ended the quarrel which he had rashly provoked. 
A party-theologian, he exhibited no features of gen- 
ius; and he was the product, not the founder, of a 
school. 

SozoMEN, H, E., 1, 68, 69; Theodoret, H. E., 1: Socrates, 
H. E., 1; Philostorg., 1; Athaw., De Synodia; Euseb., De 
Vito, ConatantCni; Rtjfin., H. E., 1; Travasa, Vita di Ario 
(Venice, 1746); Gibbon, XXI; Newman, Ariarw, 2, 3; Tracts, 
CaiLaea of Arianiam. See also Arianism. 

William Barry. 

Arizona, said to have been, probably in the 
original form of the word, Arizonac, and in this form 
a Pima (Indian) word of which the meaning is 
unknown. With perhaps less probability there has 
been assigned to the word a Spanish origin. The 
motto of Arizona is Ditat Deus. It is one of the 
continental territories of the United States of Amer- 
ica, bounded on the north by the State of Utah, 
on the south by the Republic of Mexico, on the 
east by the Territory of New Mexico, and on the 
west by the States of California and Nevada, be- 
tween latitude 31° and 37°, and longitude 109° and 
115°. 

History. — ^The region embraced in the Terri- 
tory was ceded to the United States by Mexico, 
a portion in 1848, by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, and the remainder in 1854, by the Gadsden 
treaty. Until 1863, this region was part of the 
Territory of New Mexico, and at the time of its 


acquisition by the United States, Indians were 
almost the only inhabitants of this country, reputed 
to be rich in precious metals. Among those who 
flocked to the new domain were fugitives from jus- 
tice, persons expelled by the Vigilance Committee 
of San Francisco, 
and Mexicans of a 
degraded class. 

The history of the 
early years follow- 
ing the cession is a 
sad record of vio- 
lence and general 
lawlessness among 
the white inhabi- 
tants, and of de- 
plorable Indian 
troubles. “ Murder 
and other crimes 
are committed with 
impunity'', is the 
statement of Presi- 
dent Buchanan to Seal of Arizona 

Congress in 1858, 

when repeating his recommendation of 1857 that a ter- 
ritorial government be established, a statement and 
recommendation which he reiterated in 1859. Ex- 
amining the causes of the Indian troubles, the 
traveller, Raphsel Pumpelly, contrasts the selfish 
aims of the frontiersmen with the missionary zeal 
of the Jesuits who had formerly laboured in Spanish 
America, and their success in elevating the condition 
of the Indians, a success whose limit ''was always 
determined by the cupidity of the home government, 
and of the mining population". Quite contrary to 
the fact, a report prevailed about the time of the 
cession, that the Jesuits themselves had worked 
mines in the region during the former years. Al- 
though evil conditions continued, the Territory of 
Arizona was not established by law until 1863. In 
1864 the new Territory was invaded by the forces 
of the Southern Confederacy which were defeated 
by volunteer troops of California. Internal disorders 
did not cease on the organization of a territorial 
government. In 1870 the Territory was much 
harried by Indians, and in 1871 its Governor declared 
that "all the Arizonians felt discouraged". Even 
in 1882, President Arthur conveyed to Congress the 
report of the Governor of Arizona that violence and 
anarchy prevailed. This condition was at that 
time largely attributed to “Cow-boys", and Indian 
disturbances were prevalent for some years there- 
after. 

Population, Climate, Resources, etc. — The 
Territo^'s seat of government, temporarily estab- 
lished in 1864 at Prescott, was, in 1867, fixed at 
Tucson, and, in 1877, transferred to Prescott again. 
Phoenix is the present capital. The twelfth United 
States census, besides 24,644 Indians, reports a 
population, in 1900, of 122,931. By. the census of 
1860 the population of Arizona, then a county of 
New Mexico, appears to have been only 6,482. Of 
the population in 1900, there were 98,698 natives 
and 24,233 foreigners. Of negro descent there were 
1,848. Including in the list those who could only 
read, with those who could neither read nor write, 
25.4 per cent of the males of voting age were illit- 
erate. Of males 15 years of age and over, 49.5 
per cent were single, 43.6 per cent married, and 
.7 per cent divorced. Of females 15 years of age 
and over, 21 per cent were single, 64.8 per cent 
married and 1 per cent divorced. 

According to the report of the chief of the 
Weather Bureau, the highest temperature observed 
at any weather station in Arizona during the year 
1903 was 120°, the lowest 18°. Two stations report 
each of these extremes. The smallest rain-fall 
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reported for the same year from, any station is 0.80 of 
an inch, the greatest 25.05 inches. In October, 

1903, a trace of snow is reported at one station; 
there is no report of snow in November at any sta- 
tion, and for the following six months, to May, 

1904, inclusive, the greatest fall reported is 41.4 
inches, two stations reporting only a slight fall 
of snow. Agriculture is greatly dependent _ upn 
irrigation. Limited by supply of water for irriga- 
tion, the area of farming land is probably 2,000, UUU 
acres out of 72,000,000. About 40,000,000 acres, 
or more than one-half the area of the Territory, 
are available for grazing lands of superior quahty. 
Mines of gold, of silver, of copper, and of coal are 
to be found in the Territory. Of manufacturing 
establishments there were 169 in the year 1905, 
with a capital of $14,395,654. The value of pro- 
ducts was $28,083,192. The value of the products 
of smelting and refining copper comprise 81.1 per 
cent of the total of all industries, and these, with 
cars and general shop construction and repaim 
by steam railroad companies, flour and grist-mill 
products, lumber and timber products, are the 
four leading industries. There are 1,509 miles of 
railroads. (See Council Memorial No. 1, Appendix 
B, in The Revised Statutes of Arizona Territory, 
1901, p. 1511.) The assessed valuation of taxable 
property for the year 1900 is stated to have been 
$33,782,465.99. 

TBRRrroRiAn Government. — In the same manner 
as for other Territories of the United States, the 
governor of Arizona is appointed by the President. 
A legislative assembly elected by counties meets 
every two years. There is no female suffrage ex- 
cept at elections of school trustees. A Bill of Rights 
provides that the civil and political rights of no per- 
son are to be enlarged or abridged on account of 
his opinions or belief concerning religious matters. 
It is also provided by law that no person shall be 
incompetent to testify as a witness on account^ of 
religious opinions or for want of religious belief. 
An elaborate system of public-school education 
is established by law. There are a university and 
two normal schools and more than 15,000 cluldren 
are educated at the public schools. (See above 
cited Memorial.) Among the powers and duties” 
of boards of trustees of school districts, a statute 
mentions the excluding “from school and school 
libraries of aU books, publications or papers of a sec- 
tarian, partisan or denominational character”. 
No books, tracts or papers of a sectarian character 
are to be used in or introduced into any public school, 
nor “any sectarian doctrine taught therein”. No 
school funds are to be received by “any school 
whatever under the control of any religious denomi- 
nation”. A teacher is subject to revocation of 
certificate or diploma “who shall use any sectarian 
or denominational books or teach any sectarian 
doctrine, or conduct any religious exercises in his 
school”. 

Church in Arizona. — ^In 1850, New Mexico, 
having been ceded to the United States, was made 
a vicariate Apostolic and entrusted to the Right 
Rev. John B. Lamy, formerly a priest of the Diocese 
of Cincinnati. On his arrival, as he stated to 
the Propaganda in 1865 when referring to con- 
ations happily passed away, he found in the vast 
vicariate twenty priests, neglectful and extortionate, 
churches in mins, and no schools. In 1853 New 
Mexico was erected into the Diocese of Santa F^, and 
Dr. Lamy became its first bishop. The territory 
added to the national domain by the Gadsden treaty, 
in 1854, was placed under his jurisdiction, and he, 
in 1859, sent Very Rev. J. P. Macheboeuf to Tucson. 
Until a rude chapel could be erected Mass was said 
there in a private house. In 1863, two Jesuits 
undertook the mission, and one of these priests 


“revived Catholicity”, to quote the words of Dr. 
John Gilmary Shea, “ at the splendid old church of 
San Xavier del Bac ” (the corner-stone of which seems 
tO'have been laid in 1783), “long a solitary monu- 
ment in a wilderness, the neighbouring inhabitants 
ha\ing been driven off by hostile Indians”. During 
the Civil War ecclesiastical affairs continued peace- 
ful, and in 1865 the bishop reported to the Propa- 
ganda an estimated Catholic population of five 
thousand in Arizona, and a great improvement in 
ecclesiastical matters. In 1868, Rev. J. B. Salpointe 
was appointed Vicar Apostolic of Arizona, and 
consecrated Bishop of Doryla, 20 June, 1869. The 
vicariate Apostolic was erected into the Diocese 
of Tucson in 1897, the Rev. P. Bourgade, afterwards 
Archbishop of Santa Fe, becoming its first bishop. 
The diocese comprises the whole Territory, 112,920 
square miles, with a portion, amounting to 18,292 
square miles, of New Mexico. In the diocese there 
are 25 secular priests, 11 regular priests, 21 churches, 
with resident priests, 31 missions with churches, and 
95 stations, 6 parochial and 4 Indian schools, the 
total of young people educated in Catholic institu- 
tions being 2,000. The Catholic population is about 
40,000. A law of the Territory, passed in 1903, 
permits “any person being the archbishop, bishop, 
president, trustee in trust, president of stake, over- 
seer, presiding elder, rabbi, or clergyman of any 
church or religious society” to become a corporation 
sole “with continual perpetual succession (For 
Arizona Missions, see New Mexico.) 

Bancroft, History of Arizona and Hew Mexico (San Fran- 
cisco, 1889), 492-497, 503-509, 512-516, 520-526, 530-534, 
672, 595-597, 601, 603, 605, 606 and c. xxiii: Pumpelly, 
Across America arid Asia (New York, 1870), III, 29, 30, 34 

f iq.; Andrews, The United States in Our Own Time (New 
ork, 1903), 2, 171, 172; Richardson, A Compilation of the 
Messages and Papers of the Presidents (1898), V, 456, 614, 515, 
568; VIII, 101; Hough, American Constitutions (Albany, 
1872), II, 532, 533; The Revised Statutes of Arizona Territory^ 
1901 (Columbia, Missouri, 1901), Paragraphs 13, 32, 33, 37, 38, 
39, 2538, 2282, 2176, 2130-2271; Acts, Resolutions and Memo- 
rials of the Twenty-second Legislative Assembly of the Territory 
of Arizona, 1903, no. 41; Twelfth Census of me United States, 
Taken in the Year 1900 (Washington, 1901); Bulletin 30, Cen- 
sus of Manufactures, 1905 (Washington, 1906); U. S. Depart- 
ment OF Agriculture, Report of the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, 1903-1904, Parts Iv, V (Washington, 1905); She«a, 
A History of the Catholic Church from the Fifth Provincial 
Council of Baltimore, 1843, to the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, 1866 (New York, 1892), 293, 306, 660-666; The 
Gaelic Directory, 1906 (Milwaukee, Wis.). 

Charles W. Sloane. 

Ark is a generic term which, in the Bible, is 
applied to two different objects: the one, the refuge 
in which, according to the Biblical narration, Noe 
was saved from destruction in the Deluge; the other, 
a piece of the tabernacle and temple furniture. 

Noe^s Ark. — The Hebrew name to designate 
Noe^s Ark, the one which occurs again in the history 
of Moses' childhood, suggests the idea of a box of 
large proportions, though the author of Wisdom 
terms it a vessel (Wisd., xiv, 6). The pme conclusion 
is reached from the dimensions attributed to it by 
the Bible narrative: three hundred cubits in length, 
fifty in breadth, and thirty in height. The form, 
very likely foursquare, was certainly not very con-^ 
venient for navigation, but, as has been proven by 
the experiments of Peter Jansen and M. Vogt, it 
made the Ark a very suitable device for shipping 
heavy cargoes and floating upon the waves without 
rolling or pitching. The Ark was constructed of 
gofer wood, or cypress, smeared without and within 
with pitch, or Ditumen, to render it water-tight. 
The interior contained a certain number of rooms 
distributed among three stories. The text men- 
tions only one window, and this measuring a cubit in 
height, but there existed possibly some others to 
give to the inmates of the Ark air and light. A 
door had also been set in the side of the Ark; God 
shut it from the outside when Noe and his family 
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had gone in. Apart from Noe’s family, the Ark 
was intended to receive and keep animals that were 
to fill the earth again (Gen., vi, 19, 20; vii, 2, 3) 
and all the food which was necessary for them. 
After the Flood, the Ark rested upon the mountains 
of Armenia (Gen., viii, 4 — according to Vulgate and 
Douay, the mountains of Ararat, according to Author- 
ized Version). Tradition is divided as to the exact 
place where the Ark rested. Josephus (Ant., I, iii, 6), 
Berosus (Eus., Prsep. Ev., IX, ii, P. G., XXI, 697), 
Onkelos, Pseudo- Jonathan, St. Ephrem, locate it in 
Kurdistan. Berosus relates that a part of Xisuthrus’s 
ship stiU remained there, and that pilgrims used to 
scrape off the bitumen from the wreck and make 
charms of it against witchcraft. Jewish and Arme- 
nian tradition admitted Mount Ararat as the resting 
place of the Ark. In the first century b. c. the 
Armenians affirmed that remnants of it could yet 
be seen. The first Christians of Apamea, in Phrygia, 
erected in this place a convent called the Monastery 
of the Ark, where a feast was yearly celebrated to 
commemorate Noe’s coming out of the Ark after the 
Flood. — Suffice it to remark that the text of Genesis 
(viii, 4) mentioning Moxmt Ararat is somewhat lacking 
in clearness, and that nothing is said in the Scripture 
concerning what became of the Ark after the Hood, 
Many diffBlculties have been raised, especially in our 
epoch, against the pages of Holy Writ in which the 
histo^ of the Flood and of the Ark is narrated. 
This is not the place to dwell upon these difficulties, 
however considerable some may appear. They all 
converge towards the question whether these pages 
should be considered as strictly historical throughout, 
or only in their outward form. The opinion that 
these chapters are mere legendary tales. Eastern 
folk-lore, is held by some non-Catholic scholars; 
according to others, with whom several Catholics 
side, they preserve, under the embroidery of poetical 
parlance, the memory of a fact handed down by a 
very old tradition. This view, were it supported by 
good arguments, could be readily accepted by a 
Catholic; it has, over the age-long opinion that 
every detail of the narration should he literally 
interpreted and trusted in by the historian, the ad- 
vantage of suppressing as meaningless some diffS- 
culties once deemed unanswerable. 

Ark of the Covenant. — The Hebrew word 
’ar<$n, by which the Ark of the Covenant is expressed, 
does not call to the mind, as that used for Noe’s 
Ark, a large construction, but rather a chest. This 
word is generally determined in the sacred text; so 
we read of the Ark of the Testimony (Ex., xxv, 
16, 22; xxvi, 33, etc.), the Ark of the Testament 
(Ex., XXX, 26), the Ark of the Covenant of the 
Lord (Num., x, 33; Deut., x, 8, etc.), the Ark of the 
Covenant (Jos., iii, 6, etc.), the Ark of God (I Kings, 
iii, 3, etc.), the Ark of the Lord (I Kings, iv, 6, etc.). 
Of these, the expression Ark of the Covenant has be- 
come most familiar in English. 

(1) Description and use . — The Ark of the Covenant 
was a kind of chest, measuring two cubits and a half 
in length, a cubit and a half in breadth, and a cubit 
and a half in height. Made of setim wood (an in- 
corruptible aoada), it was overlaid within and with- 
out with the pureat gold, and a golden crown or rim 
ran around it. At the four comers, very likely 
towards the upper part, four golden rings had been 
cast; through them passed two bars of setim wood 
overlaid with gold, to carry the Ark. These two 
bars were to remain always in the rings, even when 
the Ark had been placed in the temple of Solomon. 
The cover of the Aik, termed the '' propitiatory ” (the 
corresponchng Hebrew word means Doth “cover” 
and ^Hhat which makes propitious”), was likewise 
of the purest gold. Upon it had been placed two 
cherubim of beaten gold, looking towards each 
other, and spreading their wings so that both sides 


of the propitiatory were covered. What exactly 
these cherubim were, is impossible to determine; 
however, from the analogy with Egyptian religious 
art, it may well be supposed that they were images, 
kneeling or standing, of winged persons. It is worth 
noticing that this is the only exception to the law 
forbidding the Israelites to make carved images, an 
exception so much the more harmless to the faith 
of the Israelites in a spiritual God because the Ark 
was regularly to be kept behind the veil of the sanc- 
tuary. The form of the Ark of the Covenant was 
probably inspired by some article of the furniture of 
the Egyptian temples. But it should not be repre- 
sented as one of those sacred hari, or barks, in which 
the gods of E^pt were solemnly carried in procession; 
it had, very likely, been framed after the pattern of 
the naos of gold, silver, or precious wood, containing 
the images of the gods and the sacred emblems. 
According to some modern historians of Israel, the 
Ark, in every way analogous to the hari used upon 
the banks of the Nile, contained the sacred objects 
worshipped by the' Hebrews, perhaps some sacred 
stone, meteoric or otherwise. Such a statement 
proceeds from the opinion that the Israelites during 
their early national life were given not only to idola- 
try, but to its grossest form, fetishism; that first 
they adored Yahweh in inanimate things, then they 
worshipped him in the bull, as in Dan and Bethel, and 
that only about the seventh century did they rise to 
the conception of an invisible and spiritual God. 
But this description of Israel’s religious history 
does not tally with the most certain conclusions 
derived from the texts. The idolatry of the Hebrews 
is not proven any more than their polytheism; 
hence the Ark, far from being viewed as in the opinion 
above referred to, should rather be regarded as a 
token of the choice that Yahweh had made of Israel 
for his people, and a visible sign of his invisible 
presence in the midst of his beloved nation. The 
Ark was first destined to contain the testimony, that 
is to say the tables of the Law (Ex., xl, 18; Deut.> 
X, 5). Later, Moses was commanded to put into 
the tabernacle, near the Ark, a golden vessel hold- 
ing a gomor of manna (Ex., xvi, 34), and the rod 
of Aaron which had blossomed (Num., xvii, 10). 
According to the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(ix, 4), and the Jewish traditions, they had been 
put into the Ark itself. Some commentators, with 
Calmet, hold that the book of the Law written by 
Moses had likewise been enclosed in the Ark; but 
the text says only that the book in question was 
placed “in the side of the Ark” (Deut., xxxi, 26); 
moreover, what should be understood by this book, 
whether it was the whole Pentateuch, or Deuter- 
onomy, or part of it, is not clear, though the context 
seems to favour the latter interpretations. How- 
ever this may be, we learn from III Kings, viii, 9, 
that when the Ark was placed in Solomon’s temple, 
it contained only the tables of the Law. The holiest 
part of the Ark seems to have been the oracle, that 
IS to say the place whence Yahweh made his pre- 
scriptions to Israel. “Thence”, the Lord had said 
to Moses, “will I give orders, and will speak to thee 
over the propitiatory, and from the midst of the 
two cherubims, which shall be upon the Ark of the 
testimony, all things which I will command the 
children of Israel by thee” (Ex., xxv, 22). And 
indeed we read in Num., vii, 89, that when Moses 
“entered into the tabernacle of the covenant, to 
consult the oracle, he heard the voice of one speaking 
to him from the propitiatory, that was over the ark 
between the two cherubims”. Yahweh used to 
speak to his servant in a cloud over the oracle (Lev., 
xvi, 2). This was, very likely, also the way in which 
he communicated with Josue after the death of the 
first leader of Israel (cf. Jos., vii, 6-11). The oracle 
was, so to say, the very heart of the sanctuary, the 
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dwelling-place of God; hence we read in scores of from the camp”. And the enemies came down, 
passages of the Old Testament that Yahweh “si tteth smote, and slew the presumptuous Hebrews whom 
on [or rather, hy] the cherubim”. In the last years God did not help. The next two manifestations of 
of Israel’s history, the Jewish rabbis, from a motive Yahweh’s power through the Ark occurred under 
of reverence to God’s holiness, avoided pronouncing Josue’s leadership. When the people were about to 
any of the names expressing the Divinity in the cross the Jordan, “the priests that carried the ark 
Hebrew language, such as El, Elohim, etc., and still of the covenant went on before them; and as soon 
less Yahweh, the ineffable name, i. e. a name un- as they came into the Jordan, and their feet were 
utterable to any human tongue; instead of these, dipped in part of the water, the waters that came 
they used metaphors or expressions having reference down from above stood in one place, and swelling 
to the Divine attributes. Among the latter, the up like a mountain, were seen afar off . . . but 
word shehiTiohf became very popular; it meant the those that were beneath ran down into the sea of 
Divine Presence (from shdkhdn, to dwell), hence the wilderness, until they wholly failed. And the 
the Divine Glory, and had been suggested by the people marched over against Jericho: and the priests 
belief in God’s presence in a cloud over the propitia- that carried the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
tory. Not only did the Ark signify God’s presence stood girded upon the dry ground, in the midst of 
in the midst of his people, but it also betokened the the Jordan, and all the people passed over through 
Divine help and assistance, especially during the the channel that was dried up ” (Jos., hi, 14—17). A 
warlike undertakings of Israel; no greater evil few days later, Israel was besieging Jericho. At 
accordingly could befall the nation than the capture God’s command, the Ark was carried in procession 
of the Ark by the enemies, as, we shall see, happened around the city for seven days, until the walls crum- 
towards the close of the period of the Judges and bled at the sound of the trumpets and the shouts of 
perhaps also at the taking of Jerusalem by the Baby- the people, thus giving the assailing army a free 
Ionian army, in 587 b. c. opening into the place (Jos., vi, 6-21). Later again, 

(2) History . — According to the sacred narrative after the taking and burning of Hai, we see the Ark 
recorded in 'Exodus, xxv, 10-22, God Himself had occupy a most prominent place in the solemn assize 
^ven the description of the Ark of the Covenant, of the nation held between Mount Garizim and 
as weU as that of the tabernacle and all its appur- Mount Hebal (Jos., viii, 33). 

tenances. God’s command was fulfilled to the letter The Israelites having settled in the Promised Land, 
by Beseleel, one of the skilful men appointed “to it became necessary to choose a place where to erect 
devise and to work in gold, and silver, and brass, the tabernacle and keep the Ark of the Covenant, 
and in engraving stones and in carpenters’ work” Silo, in the territory of Ephraim, about the centre 
(Ex., xxxvii, 1-9). Before the end of the first year of the conquered country, was selected (Jos., xviii, 1). 
after the Exodus, the whole work was completed, There, indeed, during the obscure period which pre- 
so that the first month of the second year, the first ceded the establishment of the Kingdom of Israel, 
day of the month, everything belonging to the do we find the “house of the Lord” (Judges, xviii, 31; 
Divine service could be set up in order. Moses xx, 18), with its High-Priest, to whose care the Ark 
then “put the testimony in the ark, thrusting bars had been entrusted. Did the precious palladium of 
underneath, and the oracle above”; he “brought Israel remain permanently at Silo, or was it carried 
the ark into the tabernacle” and “drew the veil about, whenever the emergency required, as, for 
before it to fulfil the conunandment of the Lord” instance, during warlike expeditions? — This point 
(Ex., xl, 18, 19). On that day God showed His can hardly be ascertained. Be it as it may, the narra- 
pleasure by filling the tabernacle of the testimony tion which closes the Book of Judges supposes the 
with His Glory, and covering it with the cloud that presence of the Ark at Bethel. True, some commen- 
henceforward would be to His people a guiding sign tators, following St. Jerome, translate here the word 
in their journeys. All the Levites were not entitled * Bethel as though it were a common noun (house of 
to the guardianship of the sanctuary and of the Ark; God); but their opinion seems hardly reconcilable 
but this office was entrusted to the kindred of Caath ’ with the other passages where the same name is 
(Num., iii, 31). Whenever, during the desert life, found, for these passages undoubtedly refer to the 
the camp was to set forward, Aaron and his sons city of Bethel. This is no place to discuss at length 
went into the tabernacle of the covenant and the the divers explanations brought forward to meet 
Holy of Holies, took down the veil that hung before the difficulty; suffice it to say that it does not entitle 
the door, wrapped up the Ark of the Testimony in the reader to conclude, as many have done, that 
it, covered it again with dugong skins, then with a there probably existed several Arks throughout 
violet cloth, and put in the bars (Num., iv, 5, 6). Israel. The remark above made, that the Ark was 
When the people pitched their tents to sojourn for possibly carried hither and thither according as the 
some time in a place, everything was set again in its circumstances required, is substantiated by what we 
customary order. During the jbimeys the Ark read in the narration of the events that brought 
went before the people; and when it was lifted up about the death of Heli. The Philistines had waged 
they said: “Arise, 0 Lord, and let Thy enemies be war against Israel, whose army, at the first encounter, 
scattered, and let them that hate Thee flee from before turned their backs to the enemy, were utterly de- 
Thy face!’’ And when it' was set down, they said: feated, and suffered very heavy losses. Thereupon 
'Return, 0 Lord, to the multitude of the host of the ancients of the people suggested that the Ark of 
Israel! ’’ (Num., x, 33-36). Thi^ did the Ark preside the Covenant be fetched unto them, to save them 
over all the joimeys and stations of Israel during from the hands of their enemies. So the Ark was 
T^dering life in the wilderness. brought from Silo, and such acclamations welcomed 

• '^■1 been said above, the sacred chest was the it into the camp of the Israelites, as to fill with fear 
visible sign of God’s presence and protection. This the hearts of the Philistines. Trusting that Yahweh’s 
appeared in the most striking manner in different presence in the midst of their army betokened a 
circun^tances. When the spies who had been sent to certain victory, the Hebrew army engaged the 
view the Promised Land returned and gave their battle afresh, to meet an overthrow still more disas- 
report, murmurs arose in the camp, which neither trous than the former; and, what made the catas- 
threatemngs nor even the death of the authors of the trophe more complete, the Ark of God fell into the 
sedition could quell. Against the will of God, many hands of the Philistines (I Kings, iv). 

^ A mo^tain to meet Then, according to the Biblical narrative, began 

-^al® cites and Chanaanites; but the ark of for the sacred chest a series of eventful peregrinations 
the testament of the Lord and Moses departed not through the cities of southern Palestine, until it was 
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solemnly carried to Jerusalem. And never was it 
returned to its former place in Silo. In the opinion 
of the Philistines, the taking of the Ark meant a 
victory of their gods over the God of Israel. They 
accordingly brought it to Azotus and set it as a trophy 
in the temple of Dagon. But the next morning they 
found Dagon fallen upon his face before the Ark; 
they raised him up and set him in his place again. 
The following morning Dagon again was lying on 
the ground, badly mutilated. At the same time a 
cruel disease (perhaps the bubonic plague) smote 
the Azotites, while a tprible invasion of mice afflicted 
the whole surrounding country. These scourges 
were soon attributed to the presence of the Ark 
within the walls of the city, and regarded as a direct 
judgment from Yahweh. Hence was it decided by 
the assembly of the rulers of the Philistines that the 
Ark should be removed from Azotus and brought 
to some other place. Carried successively to Gath 
and to Accaron, the Ark brought with it the same 
scourges which had occasioned its removal from 
Azotus. Finally, after seven months, on the sug- 
gestion of their priests and their diviners, the Philis- 
tines resolved to give up their dreadful trophy. 

The Biblical narrative acquires here a special in- 
terest for us, by the insight we get therefrom into 
the religious spirit among these ancient peoples. 
Having made a new cart, they took two kine that 
had sucking calves, yoked them to the cart, and shut 
up their calves at home. And they laid the Ark of 
God upon the cart, together with a little box contain- 
ing golden mice and the images of their boils. Then 
the kine, left to themselves, took their course straight 
in the direction of the territory of Israel. As soon 
as the Bethsamites recognized the Ark upon the cart 
that was coming towards them, they went rejoicing 
to meet it. When the cart arrived in the field of a 
certain Josue, it stood still there. And as there was 
a great stone in that place, they split up the wood 
of the cart and offered the kine a holocaust to Yah- 
weh. With this sacrifice ended the exile of the Ark 
in the land of the Philistines. The people of Beth- 
jsameS; however, did not long enjoy its presence 
among them. Some of them inconsiderately cast a 
glance upon the Ark, whereupon they were cruelly 
punished by God; seventy men (the text usually 
received says seventy men and fifty thousand of the 
common people; but this is hardly credible, for 
Bethsames was only a small country place) were thus 
smitten, as a punishment for their boldness. Fright- 
ened by this mark of the Divine wrath, the Beth- 
samites sent messengers to the inhabitants of Caria- 
thiarim, to tell them how the Philistines had brought 
back the Ark, and invite them to convey it to their 
own town. So the men of Cariathiarim came and 
brought up the Ark and carried it into the house of 
Abinadab, whose son Eleazar they consecrated to its 
service (I Kings, vii, 1). 

The actual Hebrew text, as well as the Vulgate 
and all translations dependent \ipon it, intimates 
that the Ark was with the army of Saul in the famous 
e:^edition against the Philistines, narrated in I Kings, 
xiv. This is a mistake probably due to some late 
scribe who, for theological reasons, substituted the 
'^ark of God” for the '‘ephod”. The Greek transla- 
tion here &ves the correct reading; nowhere else, 
indeed, in the history of Israel, do we hear of the Ark 
of the Covenant as an instrument of divination. It 
may consequently be safely affirmed that the Ark 
remained in Cariathiarim up to the time of David. 
It was natural that after this prince had taken Jeru- 
salem and made it the capital of his kingdom, he 
should desire to make it also a religious centre. For 
this end, he thought of bringing thither the Ark of 
the Covenant. In point of fact the Ark was undoubt- 
edly in great veneration among the people; it was 
looked upon as the palladium with which heretofore 
I.— 46 


Israel’s life, both religious and political, had been 
associated. Hence, nothing could have more suita- 
bly brought about the realization of David’s purpose 
than such a transfer. We read in the Bible two 
accounts of this solemn event: the first is found in 
the Second Book of Kings (vi); in the other, of a 
much later date, the chronicler has cast together 
most of the former account with some elements 
reflecting ideas and institutions of his own time 
(I Par., xiii). According to the narrative of II 
Kings, vi, which we shall follow,^ David went with 
great pomp to Baal-Juda, or Cariathiarim, to carry 
from there the Ark of God. It was laid upon a new 
cart, and taken out of the house of Abinadab. Oza 
and Ahio, the sons of Abinadab, guided the cart, the 
latter walking before it, the former at its side, while 
the King and the people that were with him, dancing, 
singing, and playing instruments, escorted the sacred 
chest. This day, however, like that of the coming 
of the Ark to Bethsames, was to be saddened by 
death. At a certain point of the procession, the 
oxen slipped; Oza forthwith stretched out his hand 
to hold the Ark, but was struck dead on the spot. 
David, frightened by this accident, stopped the pro- 
cession, and now unwilling to remove the Ark to 
Jerusalem, he had it carried into the house of a 
Gethite, named Obededom, which was probably in 
the neighbourhood of the city. The presence of the 
Ark was a source of blessings for the nouse to which 
it had been brought. This news encouraged David 
to complete the work he had begun. Three months 
after the first transfer, accordingly, he came again 
with great solemnity and removed the Ark from the 
house of Obededom to the city, where it was set in 
its place in the midst of the tabernacle which David 
had pitched for it. Once more was the Ark brought 
out of Jerusalem, when David betook himself to 
flight before Absalom’s rebellion. Whilst the King 
stood in the Cedron valley, the people were passing 
before him towards the way that leads to the wilder- 
ness. Among them came also Sadoc and Abiathar, 
bearing the Ark. Whom when David saw, he com- 
manded to carry back the Ark into the city: If I 
shall find grace in the sight of the Lord ”, said he, 
''he will bring me again, and will shew me both it 
and his tabernacle”. In compliance with this order, 
Sadoc and Abiathar carried back the Ark of the Lord 
into Jerusalem (II Kings, xv, 24-29). 

The tabernacle which David had pitched to re- 
ceive the Ark was not, however, to be its last dwelling 
place.- The King indeed had thought of a temple 
more worthy of the glory of Yahweh. Although the 
building of this edifice was to be the work of his 
successor, David himself took to heart to gather and 
prepare the materials for its erection. From the 
very beginning of Solomon’s reign, this prince showed 
the greatest reverence to the Ark, especially when, 
after the mysterious dream in which God answered 
his request for wisdom by promising him -wisdom, 
riches, and honour, he offered up burnt-offerings and 
peace-offerings before the Ark of the Covenant of 
Yahweh (III Kings, iii, 15). When the temple and 
all its appurtenances were completed, Solomon, be- 
fore the dedication, assembled the elders of Israel, 
that they might solemnly convey the Ark from the 
place where David had set it up to the Holy of 
Holies. Thence it was, most likely, now and then 
taken out, either to accompany military expeditions, 
or to enhance the splendour of religious celebrations, 
perhaps also to comply with the ungodly commands 
of wicked kings. However this may be, the chron- 
icler tells us that Josias commanded the Levites to 
return it to its place in the temple, and forbade them 
to take it thence in the future (II Par., xxxv, 3). 
But the memory of its saoredness was soon to pass 
away. In one of his prophecies referring to the 
Messianic times, Jeremias announced that it would 
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be utterly forgotten: ^'They shall say no more: The 
ark of the covenant of Yahweh: neither shall it come 
upon the heart, neither shall they remember it, 
neither shall it be visited, neither shall that be done 
any more” (Jer., iii, 16). 

As to what became of the Ark at the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, in 587 B. c., there exist several traditions, one of 
which has found admittance in the sacred books. 
In a letter of the Jews of Jerusalem to them that 
were in Egypt, the following details are given as 
copied from a writing of Jeremias: “The prophet, 
being warned by God, commanded that the taber- 
nacle and the ark should accompany him, till he 
came forth to the mountain where Moses went up 
and saw the inheritance of God. And when Jeremias 
came thither he found a hollow cave and he carried 
in thither the tabernacle and the ark and the altar 
of incense, and so stopped the door. Then some of 
them that followed him, came up to mark the place; 
but they could not find it. And when Jeremias 
perceived it, he blamed them saying: the place shall 
be imknown, till God gather together the congre- 
gation of the people and receive them to mercy. 
And then the Lora will shew these things, and the 
majesty of the Lord shall appear, and there shall be 
a cloud as it was also shewed to Moses, and he shewed 
it when Solomon prayed that the place nught be 
sanctified to the great God^^ (II Mach., ii, 4-8). 
According to many commentators, the letter from 
whdch the above-cited lines are supposed to have 
been copied cannot be regarded as possessing Divine 
authority; for, as a rule, a citation remains in the 
Bible what it was outside of the inspired writing; 
the impossibility of dating the original doctiment 
makes it very difficult to pass a judgment on its 
historical reliability. At any rate the tradition which 
it embodies, going back at least as far as two centuries 
before the Christian era, cannot be discarded on 
mere a priori arguments. Side by side with this 
tradition, we find another mentioned in the Apocalypse 
of Esdras; according to this latter, the Ark of the 
Covenant was taken by the victorious army that 
ransacked Jerusalem after having taken it (IV Esd., 
X, 22). This is certainly most possible, so much the 
more that we learn from IV Kings, xxv, that the 
Babylonian troops carried away from the temple 
whatever brass, silver, and gold they could lay their 
hands upon. At any rate, either of these traditions 
is certainly more reliable than that adopted by the 
redactors of the Talmud, who tell us that the Ark 
was hidden by King Josias in a most secret place 
prepared by &lomon in case the temple might be 
taken and set on fire. It was a common belief among 
the rabbis of old that it would be found at the com- 
ing of the Messias. Be this as it may, this much is 
imquestionable; namely that the Ark is never men- 
tioned among the appurtenances of the second 
temple. Had it been preserved there, it would most 
likely have been now and then alluded to, at least 
on occasion of such ceremonies as the consecration 
of the new temple, or the re-establishment of the 
worship, both after the exile and during the Mach- 
abean times. True, the chronicler, who lived in the 
post-exilian epoch, says of the Ark (II Par., v, 9) 
that “it has been there unto this day”. But it is 
commonly admitted on good grounds that the writer 
mention^ made use of, and wove together in his 
work, without as much as changing one single word 
of them, narratives belonging to former times. If, 
as serious commentators admit, the above-recorded 

E assage be one of these “implicit citations”, it might 
e inferred thence that the chronicler probably did 
not intend to assert the existence of the Ark in the 
second temple. 

Catholic tradition, led by the Fathers of the 
Church, has considered the Ark of the Covenant as 
one of the purest and richest symbols of the realities 


of the New Law. It signifies, in the first place, the 
Incarnate Word of God. “Christ himself”, says 
St- Thomas Aquinas, “was signified by the Ark. 
For in the same manner as the Ark was made of 
setim wood, so also was the body of Christ composed 
of the most pure human substance. The Ark was 
entirely overlaid with gold, because Christ was filled 
with wisdom and charity, which gold symbolizes. 
In the Ark there was a golden vase: this represents 
Jesus' most holy soul containing the fulness of 
sanctity and the godhead, figured by the manna. 
There was also Aaron’s rod, to indicate the sacerdotal 
power of Jesus Christ priest forever. Finally the 
stone tables of the Law were likewise contained in 
the Ark, to mean that Jesus Christ is the author of 
the Law”. To these points touched by the Angel 
of the Schools, it might be added that the Ascension 
of Christ to heaven after His victory over death and 
sin is figured by the coming up of the Ark to Sion. 
St. Bonaventure has also seen in the Ark a mystical 
representation of the Holy Eucharist. In like man- 
ner the Ark might be very well regarded as a mystical 
figure of the Blessed Virgin, called by the Church 
the “Ark of the Covenant” — Fcederis Area. 

Kitto, The Tabernacle and Ita Furniture (London, 1849); 
Lamt, De tdbernaculo, de sanetd aimtate et templo (Paris, 1720); 
Lightfoot, Works, Vol. I, Dcscriptio templi hierosol.; Poels, 
Examen critique de I’histoire du sanctuavre de L’arche (Louvain 
and Leyden, 1897); Vigouroux, La Bible et les dScouvertea 
modemes (Paris, 1889), II and III. 

Chas- L. Souvay. 

Ark of the Covenant. See Ark. 

Arkansas, one of the United States of America, 
bounded on the north by the State of Missouri, on 
the south by the States of Louisiana and Texas, 
on the east by the States of Mississippi and Tennes- 
see, and on the west by the State of Texas and by 
Indian Territory, 
between latitude 
33® and 37® and 
longitude 89® and > 

95®, has an area of Jt 
53,335 square miles. 

The boundaries are 
set forth with con- //(g) 
siderable particu- I : 
laxity in the state 1 ^ 
constitution, with 
which may be com- \ 
pared the Act of 
Congress, 15 June, 

1836, admitting o 

Arkansas as a state. 

The motto of the Seal of Arkansas 

State is Regnant 

popidi. The name was that of a tribe of Indians, 
formerly inhabitants of the region, a tribe also 
known as Quapaws or Osarks, and called also Al- 
kansas by Illinois Indians and other Algonquins 
(Charlevoix). A resolution passed in 1881 by the 
General Assembly of the State refers to confusion 
which had arisen “ in the pronunciation of the name 
of our State” and resolves “that it should be pro- 
nounced in three syllables with the final ' s’ silent, 
the ^a' in each syllable with the Italian sound, and 
the accent on the first and last syllables”. 

The region now included in Arkansas was a portion 
of the Louisiana purchase from France and/ ceded 
by the treaty of 1803. A census of the province 
de la Louisiane”, made in 1788, states the population 
of Arkansas to be 1 19. An Act of Congress, 26 March 

1804, provided that so much of the ceded territory 
as was north of 33® of north latitude should be named 
the district of Louisiana and governed by the gov- 
ernor of the Indiana Territory. By Act of 3 Marc^ 

1805, the name was changed to “Territory of Louisi- 
ana” and a territorial government established. 
This name was changed to “Missouri” by Act of 
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4 June, 1812, and a temporary government estab- 
lished. By Act of 2 March, 1819, all of the territory 
south of a line beginning on the Mississippi River 
at 36° north latitude, running thence west to the 
river St. Francois, thence up the same to 36° 30' 
north latitude and thence west to the western terri- 
torial boundary line, was established as a new 
Territory to be known as “the Arkansaw Territory". 

Climate. — Concerning weather conditions, the re- 
port of the chief of the Weather Bureau states 
the highest temperature observed at any weather 
station in Arkansas during the year 1903 to have 
been 105°, observed at two stations, the lowest— 12° 
also observed at two stations. The smallest rain- 
fall reported for the year is 34.48 inches, the greatest 
65 inches. So early as November, 1903, there were 
snowfalls at three of the stations, in December at 
all the stations except one, in January, 1904, at all 
the stations except three, in February, at all except 
four, no snow is reported in March, and in April a 
trace is reported at two stations. The greatest fall 
of the season was 11.5 inches, the least, 0.5 of an 
inch. The reports of temperature are from sixty- 
one stations, of rainfall from sixty-six stations, and 
of snowfall from thirteen stations. 

History. — ^The Territory was visited during 1819 
by the distinguished botanist, Thomas Nuttall. 
Of the district watered by the “ Arkansa " river which 
in a generally southeasterly ^ course flows through 
Arkansas, he states that it is scarcely less fertile 
than Kentucky and favourable “ to productions 
more valuable and saleable”, while “the want of 
good roads is scarcely felt in a level country mean- 
dered by rivers”. And he remarks upon the “lucra- 
tive employment” to be found “in a country which 
produces cotton”. Some of the settlers were of 
French Canadian origin, among them descendants 
probably of ten settlers who came with the Chevalier 
de Tonti, when, in 1685, he proceeded up the river 
to the village of the Arkansas. In the settlement 
on the banlS of the “Arkansa” river “a few miles 
below the bayou which communicates with White 
river”, Nuttall found “ the sum of general industry 
. , . insufficient” and “the love of amusements 
... as in most of the French colonies . . . carried 
to extravagance”. Indeed this traveller comments 
unfavourably upon “the generality of those who, 
till lately, inhabited the banks of the Arkansa”. 
And “at the Cadron” he found that “every reason- 
able and rational amusement appeared ... to be 
swallowed up in dram-drinking, jockeying and gam- 
bling”, while at “the Pecannerie now the most 
considerable settlement in the territory except Ar- 
kansas”, and settled by about sixty families, the 
more industrious and honest suffered from the dis- 
honest practices of their indolent neighbours, “ren- 
egadoes from justice, who had fled from honest 
society”. In contrast to a portion of this indictment 
against early territorial conditions may be mentioned 
the prohibitory liquor laws of the modem State, 
and their rigorous enforcement (Digest of the Stat- 
utes, § § 5093-5148; The United States in our own 
Time, 765). Arkansas became a State by Act of 
Congress, 15 June, 1836- The State long continued 
to be sparsely settled. Colonel R. B. Marcy, who 
seems to have visited some portions of Arkansas 
so late as 1854, refers in “ Army Life ” to the “ sparsely 
scattered forest habitations ” on the borders of Ar- 
kansas and Texas “far removed from towns and 
villages and seldom visited by travellers”, where, 
he tells us, “the ideas, habits and language of the 
population . . , are eminently peculiar and veiy 
different from those of any other people I have 
ever before met with in my travels”. These bor- 
derers seem to have been generally illiterate. And 
Colonel Marcy describes also the interior settlements 
of Arkansas and those of Texas and southwestern 


Missouri as regions where “the traveller rarely sees 
a church or school-house” (Army Life, 386). While 
yet “rude and thinly settled” (Schouler, Hist, of 
U. S. of Am., VI, 92), Arkansas by ordinance of its 
Convention on 6 May, 1861, joined its fortimes with 
those of the other States of the attempted Southern 
Confederacy. As in Missouri so in Northern Arkan- 
sas, guerilla warfare followed during more than a 
year. Afterwards warfare in Arkansas became of 
a more important character. In 1863 Arkansas 
Post was captured by the Federal forces; there was 
a small engagement at Arkadelphia, and engagements 
at Fayetteville and sixteen miles from Fort Smith. 
The Federal garrison of Helena and that of Pine Bluffs 
were unsuccessfully attacked by the Confederate 
forces during this year. At the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, the First Arkansas regiment lost forty- 
five per cent of its men. “And these losses” it 
is said “included very few prisoners”. (Campfire 
and Battlefield, 484.) In June, 1868, the State 
was restored to the Union and to representation 
in Congress, with an agreement to perpetuate uni- 
versal suffrage. During the reconstruction period, 
Arkansas was not exempt from sad experiences 
similar to those of other Southern States. A con- 
tested election in 1872 for Governor caused much 
confusion until 1875. 

Constitution and Government . — By the constitution 
of the State the city of Little Rock is made the State 
capital. Legislative power is vested in a General 
Assembly to meet every two years. There is no 
female suffrage. The Act of Congress of 1805 which 
has been already mentioned provides that no law 
of the Territory of Louisiana shall be valid “which 
shall lay any person imder restraint or disabifity 
on account of his religious opinions, profession or 
worship”. And the State constitution now in force 
forbids any religious test as qualification to vote or 
hold office, and requires that no one shall be incom- 
petent as a witness on account of religious belief, 
adffing “but nothing herein shall be construed to 
dispense with oaths or affirmations”. “All men”, 
declares the constitution, “ have a natural and inde- 
feasible right to worship Almighty God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences; no man can, 
of right, be compelled to attend, erect or support 
any place of worship, or to maintain any minist^ 
against his consent. No human authority can, in 
any case or manner whatsoever, control or interfere 
with the right of conscience, and no preference shall 
ever be given by law to any religious establishment, 
denomination, or mode of worship above any other. ” 
The constitution directs the enactment of suitable 
laws to protect every religious denomination in the 
peaceable enjoyment of its own mode of public wor- 
ship. It also ordains the maintenance by the ^tate 
of a “general, suitable and efficient system of free 
schools”. 

Education . — In pursuance of this direction the 
laws of the State make elaborate provisions for free 
schools and a “University of Arkansas”. (Digest 
of the Statutes, §§ 7484-7739.) No teacher is to 
be licensed in the public schools “who does not be- 
lieve in the existence of a Supreme Being”. And 
no teacher in these schools “shall permit sectarian 
books to be used as reading or text books in the 
school under his care”. The twelfth United States 
Census reports a school attendance in 1900 of 230jl80 
persons, of whom 115,613 were females. Incluffing 
m the list those who could only read with those who 
could neither read nor write, 20 per cent of the males 
of voting age were illiterate. 

Population . — ^The population of the State in 1900 
was 1,311,564 according to the census. Only 14,289 
persons were foreign bom. Of negro descent there 
were 366,856. Of males fifteen years of age and 
over, 37.6 per cent were single, 56.1 per cent married, 
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and 0.3 per cent divorced, 0.4 per cent being re- 
ported unknown- Of females fifteen years of age smd 
over, 26 per cent were single, 60.8 per cent married 
and 0.6 per cent divorced, 0.1 being reported un- 
known. 

Business Statistics . — ^The total assessed valuation 
of property for 1899 was $189,998,150; the State 
indebtedness on 1 October, 1900, $1,432,915.95. 
Arkansas is chiefly an agricultural State. Little 
Rock with a population of 42,036 was the only city 
of which the population was estimated in 1903 to ex- 
ceed 25,000. Three other cities, namely, Fort Smith 
City, Hot Springs City, and Pine BluSs City, were 
the only other cities of which the population exceeded 
8,000. Being south of 37° of latitude the State 
is within 'Hhe cotton belt”, and cotton has become 
its principal crop, as NuttaU seems to have foreseen 
in 1819. In 1899 the value of the cotton crop was 
$28,053,813, or 49.4 per cent of the value of all the 
crops of the State. Of the com crop the value 
was $17,572,170. Of potatoes a production is re- 
ported of 1,783,969 bushels and of tobacco, 831,700 
pounds. Notwithstanding the chief importance 
of agriculture, the twelfth census reports a steady 
growth during the period from 1850 to 1900 in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. The 
six leading mechanical industries in 1905 were: (1) 
cars and general shop construction and repairs by 
steam railroad companies; (2) flour and gnst mill 
products; (3) lumber and timber products; (4), 
lumber planing mill products, including sashes, doors, 
and blinds; (5) oil, cotton seed, and cake; (6) print- 
ing and publishing- Of manufacturing establish- 
ments there were 1,907, of which 1,344 were devoted 
to the six leading industries. The amount of capital 
employed in manufactures was $46,306,116, the 
value of products $53,864,394. Of all manufacturing 
establishments 88.3 per cent were, in 1905, in the 
rural districts. There is a small production of coal, 
estimated in 1905 to amount to 2,000,000 short tons, 
one-half of which is classed as semi-anthracite. The 
railroad mileage in 1904 is reported to be 4,126.44 
miles. 

Catholic Life . — Concerning the history of the 
Catholic Church in the State, from 1793 until 1801 
Arkansas with all of the territory included in the 
Louisiana purchase formed a portion of the Diocese 
of Louisiana and Florida. On the cession to the 
United States Bishop Carroll of Baltimore was in 
1805 appointed administrator Apostolic. "When 
the decree of the Propaganda confiding Louisiana 
to his care reached Bishop Carroll”, writes Dr. Shea 
(Life and Times of the Most Rev. John Carroll), "it 
was a matter of great and pious satisfaction to him 
to know that there was one priest in Louisiana 
whose virtue and ability were Imown to him. . . .” 
In upper Louisiana there was scarcely any priest 
other than a priest whom the historian mentions. 
Great disorder and relaxation of discipline seems 
to have existed in various regions of the vast dio- 
cese. In 1812 in answer to urgent appeals from Arch- 
bishop Carroll, the Rev. Wm. DuBourg, " a brilliant, 
able and energetic man”, remarks Dr. Shea, was ap- 
pointed administrator Apostolic. In 1815 he was con- 
secrated bishop. In 1^4 Right Rev. Joseph Rosati 
became coadjutor with residence at St. Louis, and 
to his special care the Territory of Arkansas was 
confided. In that year missionaries found at Little 
Rock Catholics who had never seen a priest, and on 
the Arkansas River there were found sixteen Cath- 
olic families "who reported that Mass had twice 
been offered there”. "Arkansas Post was the oiily 
place after leaving New Madrid where there were 
enough Catholics to maintain a priest ” (Shea, Hist. 
Cath. Ch. in the U. S.). The missionaries were 
perhaps not surprised to find great religious igno- 
rance among the Arkansas Catholics, and that for 


most of those whom the missionaries met, the 
celebration of Mass was "a wonderful ceremony” 
(Shea, op. cit.). 

In 1826 the diocese was formally divided, and 
Bishop Rosati made Bishop of the new Diocese of 
St. Louis, comprising the portion of the divided 
diocese north of Louisiana. So late as 1830 the 
bishop wrote, "In Arkansas Territory where there 
are more than two thousand scattered Catholics, 
there is not a single priest”. But in 1832 one priest 
had entered the Territory and to his aid a newly- 
ordained priest was sent in that year. Bishop 
Rosati died in 1843. The State of Arkansas with 
Indian Territory was erected into the new Diocese 
of Little Rock, and the Rev. Andrew Byrne of the 
Diocese of New York was named, as its bishop, and 
was consecrated in 1844. Despite all past efforts 
Bishop Byrne found that the Catholic population 
of the whole diocese did not exceed "seven hundred 
souls ...” scattered in every county in the state. 
There was only one priest. There were two churches 
loaded with debt. Dr. Shea states that "the pre- 
vailing ignorance and vice were deplorable and almost 
insurmountable”. We recall what Colonel Marcy 
wrote concerning the inhabitants of the interior of the 
State, "these people have but little appreciation of 
the sanctity and holiness of the princmles inculcated 
by our Christian religion” (Army Life, 387). In 
the beginning of 1861 the diocese had nine priests 
and eleven churches. On 10 June, 1862, during the 
Civil War, Bishop Byine died and during the war 
no successor was appointed. In 1866 the Rev. Ed* 
ward Fitzgerald of Columbus, Ohio, was named as 
bishop. "He made the sacrifice”, says Dr. Shea, 
"and was consecrated, 3 February, 1867, to find 
but five priests in the diocese and three houses of 
Sisters of Mercy”. 

Catholic Religious Statistics . — In 1891, the Indian 
Territory became a vicariate Apostolic, and in 1905 
was erected into the Diocese of Oklahoma, and in 
1906, the diocese, presided over by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Fitzgerald, comprised only the State 
of Arkansas. In the diocese there are 26 secular 
priests and 34 priests of religious orders, 41 churches 
with resident priest, 32 missions with churches, 
and 67 stations, 1 college for boys with 60 students, 
8 academies with 1,006 students, 29 parishes and 
missions with schools having 1,642 pupils, 2 indus- 
trial schools with 360 pupils and 1 orphan asylum 
with 20 orphans, the total of young people under 
Catholic care being 3,109. The Catholic population 
is about 17,000. A law of the state provides that 
"lands and tenements” not exceeding forty acres 
"with the improvements and appurtenances” may 
be held in perpetual succession jfor the use of any 
religious society for "a meeting house, bury- 
ing ground, camp-ground, or residence for their 
preacher.” 

United Statee Statutes at Large (Boston, 1848), II: (Boston, 
1861), III, 493; (Boston, 1848), V, 60; Kirby, A Ihgest of the 
Statutes of Arkansas, including State Constitution (Austin, 
Texas, 1904) Art. I, Art. II, §§ 24, 25, 26, Art. Ill, § 1, 
Art. V, §§1, 2, 5, Art. XIV, §^1, of Statutes, §§ 7572, 7654, 
6851; Nuttall, A Journal of Travels into the Arkansas Terri- 
tory (Philadelphia, 1821); Db Charlbvoix, History and 
General Description of New France, tr. Shea (New York, 1900); 
III, 31; Gayarr6, History of Louisiana (N&w Orleans, 1903), 
Appendix; Schooler, History of the United States of America 
(New York), VI; Wilson, A History of the American People 
(New York, 1902), V, 46; Johnson and Others, Camj^re and 
Battle Field (New York, 1894); Andrews, The United States in 
Our Own Time; Marcy, Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border 
(New York, 1866); Twelfth Census of the XJnitea States (1900), 
I, II, VI, VIII; Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
the Census, Bulletin No. 20 (Washington, 1905); No. 35 (Wash- 
ington, 1906); No. 45 (Washington, 1906); Shea, life and 
Times of the Most Rev. John Carroll (New York, 1888); Idem, 
Hist, of the Cath. Ch. in the U. S. (New York, 1892); Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Seventeenth Annual Report (Washing- 
ton, 1905); Van Oss, American Railroads as Investments, 548; 
Biennial Report Arkansas State TrecLsurer, 1899-1900 (Little 
Rock); Catholic Directory (1906). 

Charles W. Sloanb. 
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Arlegui, Fray Jose. — A Spaniard from Biscay, 
first attached to the Franciscan province of Cantabria, 
then transferred to Zacatecas in Mexico. He wrote 
a number of works and treatises on theological sub- 
jects, some of value to the student of Indian eth- 
nology. His most important work was the ‘"Cronica 
de Zacatecas”, which was published in 1737. He 
gives an account of the missions in his province, and 
embodies many valuable facts about the aborigines. 
The book is the main source both of our knowledge of 
the Indians of Zacatecas, otherwise hardly touched by 

ublished documents, and of the first attempts to 

ring them to Christianity. 

Cronica de la Provinda de Zacatecas, 1737. Very rare. 
Beristain de Souza, Bihlioteca Htspano-AmerLana Seten- 
trional (Mexico, 1816), I; Casual mention also in the Docu- 
mentos para la Historia de Mexico, first and second series (out 
of print). 

An. F. Bandeuer. 

Arles, The Diocese of. See Aix. 

Arles, The Synods of. — ^The first Council of Arles 
was held in 314, for the purpose of putting an end to 
the Donatist controversy. It confirmed the findings 
of the Council of Rome (313), i. e. it recognized the 
validity of the election of Caecilian of Carthage, and 
confirmed the excommunication of Donatus of 
Casae Nigrae. Its twenty-two canons dealing with 
various abuses that had crept into ecclesiastical life 
since the persecution of Diocletian (284-305), are 
among the most important documents of early 
ecclesiastical legislation. A council held in 353, and 
attended, among others, by two papal legates, was 
decidedly Arian in attitude. The legates were 
tempted into rejecting communion with Athanasius 
and refused to condemn Arius, an act which filled 
Pope Liberius with grief. In the synod of 443 (452), 
attended also by bishops of neighbouring provinces, 
fifty-six canons were formulated, mostly repetitions 
of earlier disciplinary decrees. Neophytes were ex- 
cluded from major orders; married men aspiring to 
the priesthood were required to promise a life of 
continency, and it was forbidden to consecrate a 
bishop without the assistance of three other bishops 
and tne consent of the metropolitan. A council of 
451 held after the close of the Council of Chalcedon 
in that year, sent its adhesion to the ^'Epistola 
dogmatica” of Leo I, written by Flavian of Con- 
stantinople. (See Eutyches.) A council was held 
on New Yearns Day, 455, to settle the differences 
that had arisen between the Abbot of Larins and 
the Bishop of Fr6jus. Apropos of the conflict be- 
tween the archiepiscopal See of Vienne and Arles a 
council was held in the latter city in 463, which called 
forth a famous letter from St. Leo I (Leonis I, 0pp., 
ed. Ballerini, I, 998; Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, ll, 
590). Between 475 and 480 another council was 
called, attended by thirty bishops, in which the pre- 
destinationist teachings of the priest Lucidus were 
condemned. In 524. a council was held under the 
presidency of St. Csesarius of Arles; its canons deal 
chiefly with the conferring of orders. Little is 
known of the cotmcils of 554 and 682. An important 
council was held in 813, at the instigation of Charle- 
magne, for the correction of abuses and the re- 
establishment of ecclesiastical discipline. Its de- 
crees insist on a sufficient ecclesiastical education of 
bishops and priests, on the duty of both to preach 
frequently to the people and to instruct them in the 
Catholic Faith, on the obligation of parents to in- 
struct their children, etc. In 1034 a council was held 
at Arles for the re-establishment of peace, the restora- 
tion of Christian Faith, the awakening in the popular 
heart of a sense of divine goodness and of salutary 
fear by the consideration of past evils. In 1236 a 
council held under the presidency of Jean Baussan, 
Archbishop of Arles, issued twenty-four canons, 
mostly against the prevalent Albigensian heresy, 


and for the observance of the decrees of the Lateran 
Council of 1215 and that of Toulouse in 1229. Close 
inspection of their dioceses is urged on the bishops, 
as a remedy against the spread of heresy; testaments 
are declared invalid unless made in the presence of 
the parish priest. This measure, met with in other 
coxmcils, was meant to prevent testamentary disposi- 
tions in favour of known heretics. In 1251, Jean, 
Archbishop of Arles, held a council near Avignon 
{Concilium Insculanum), among whose thirteen 
canons is one providing that the sponsor at baptism 
is bound to give only the white robe in which the 
infant is baptized. In 1260 a council held by Flor- 
entin, Archbishop of Arles, decreed that confirma- 
tion must be received fasting, and that on Sundays 
and feast days the religious should not open their 
churches to the faithful, nor preach at the hour of 
the parish Mass. The laity should be instructed by 
their parish priests. The religious should also fre- 
quent the parochial service, for the sake of good 
example. This council also condemned the doc- 
trines spread abroad under the name of Joachim 
of Flora. In 1275, earlier observances, twenty-two 
in number, were promulgated anew at a Council of 
Arles. 

Mansi, Coll. Cone., II, 463, and passim; Hepei.e, Condlien^ 
gesch., I, 201, 652; II, 298 and passim; on the British bishops 
at the First Council of Arles see The Month (1885), LV, 380 
and on its date Von Funk, Theol. Quartalschr. (1890), LXXII, 
296-304; also Duchesne, Mtl. d’arch. et d’hist. de V6g. franc, de 
Rome (1890), X, 640-644; Trichaud, Hist, de Viglise d' Arles 
(Ntmes, Pans, 1857); Chevalier, Topo-bibl. (Paris, 1894r-99), 
I, 212, 213. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Arlington, Earl of. See Bennett, Henry. 

Annachanus. See Jansenius, Cornelius; Lom- 
bard, Peter (Bishop of Armagh); Fitzralph, 
Richard. 

Armada, The Spanish, also called the Invincible 
Armada (infra), and more correctly La Armada 
Grande, was a fleet (I) intended to invade England 
and to put an end to the long series of English ag- 
gressions against the colonies and possessions of the 
Spanish Crown; (II) it was however all but de- 
stroyed by a week’s fighting and a disastrous cruise; 
(III) this led to the gradual decadence of the mari- 
time power of Spain; (IV) Catholics upon the whole 
supported the Armada, but with some notable ex- 
ceptions. 

1. English Provocation. — ^At the commence- 
ment of Elizabeth’s reign (1558) Philip had been her 
best friend. His intercession helped to save her life 
after Wyatt’s rebellion (1554). He facilitated her 
accession, supported her against the claims of Mary 
Stuart, and intervened powerfully in her favour to 
prevent French aid from being sent to Scotland. 
When England had emerged triumphant at the 
treaty of Edinburgh (1560), Elizabeth sent him a 
special mission of thanks, with the Catholic Lord 
Montague at its head, to whom she gave a dispensa- 
tion from the laws of England in order that he 
might practise Catholicism during the embassy. 
The victory of Protestantism being now complete, 
greater coolness was shown. As time went on the 
Spanish ambassador was treated with disrespect, 
his house beset, visitors to his chapel imprisoned; 
Spanish ships were robbed with impunity in the 
Channel. In 1562 Hawkins forced his way W vio- 
lence into the forbidden markets of the West Indies, 
his trade being chiefly in slaves whom he had cap- 
tured in West Africa. In 1564 and 1567 the same 
violent measures were repeated, but the last ended 
in disaster for him. Meanwhile the Protestant party 
in the Netherlands began to rebel in 1566, and was 
subsidized by England. In 1568, a Spanish ship 
having put into Plymouth with pay for the whole 
of the Spanish army in Flanders, the money was 
seized by the English Government. Hereupon en- 
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sued reprisals on both sides, trade was paralyzed, 
and war was on the point of breaking out, both 
on the occasion of the Northern Rising (1569) and 
at the time of the Ridolfi conspiracy in 1571. The 
imprudent Spanish ambassador, Don Gerau Despes, 
was then expelled from England, Philip _ having 
previously dismissed from Spain the English am- 
bassador, Dr. Mann, an apostate priest, whose se- 
lection was naturally considered an insult. Whikt 
the Spanish fleet was fighting the cause of Chris- 
tianity against the Turks at Tjepanto (1572), Drake 
thrice sacked the almost defenceless colonies on the 
Spanish Main, from which he returned with enormous 
booty (1570, 1571, 1572-73). Slightly better rela- 
tions between the two countries ensued towards 
the close of this decade, when Elizabeth feared that, 
with the decay of Spanish power in the Netherlands, 
France might conquer that country for herself. 
So in 1578 a Spanish ambassador was received in 
London, though at the same time Drake was al- 
lowed to sail on his great buccaneering voyage 
round the world. On his return public opinion 
b^an to condemn aloud the ^‘master-robber of the 
New World”, but Elizabeth exerted herself warmly 
in his favour, gave him the honour of knighthood, 
and three years later, immediately before sending 
her army to fight the Spaniards in the Netherlands, 
she despatched him once more to spoil the West 
Indies. It was then that Drake “convinced Spain 
that m self-defence she must crush England ” 
(J. R. Seeley, Growth of British Policy). Mr. 
Froude and the older panegyrists of Queen Eliza- 
beth frequently justify the English piracies as acts 
of retaliation against the cruelties of the Inquisition, 
and maintain that Philip had given cause for war 
by encouraging plots against Elizabeth's throne and 
life. The prime motive of the Armada, they say, 
was to overthrow Protestantism. But these state- 
ments cannot be substantiated, and are misleading 
(see Laughton, p. xxii; Pollen, The Month, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, 1902). It is true that the 
ineffective attempts of Spain to shut out the rest 
of Europe from traffic with her colonies were unwise, 
perhaps unjust, and acted as an incentive to secret 
and unwarranted traffic. But it must also be re- 
membered that trade monopolies flourished in 
England to such an extent that her pirates may 
have taken to that profession because honourable 
trading was so much impeded (Dasent, Acts of 
Privy Council, VII, p. xviii). On the other hand, 
one must unreservedly blame the cruelties of Alva 
and of the Spanish Inquisitors, which much em- 
bittered the struggle when it had once begun. 

II. The Conflict. — Since July, 1580, Philip had 
l^gun to regard the English freebooters in a new 
light. He had then made good by force of arms 
his claim to the crown of Portugal, by which he 
became lord over the rich and widely-stretching 
Portuguese colonies. If he did not soon bestir him- 
self to defend them, they would be lost as well as 
robbed. He was, moreover, now the master of a 
considerable fleet. The danger from the Turk had 
been greatly diminished. The religious wars had 
sapped the power of France. James of Scotland 
had broken the trammels with which Elizabeth had 
bound him during his boyhood, and he shownd some 
desire to help his mother, Queen Mary, and she 
might persuade the English Catholics to support the 
army that should be sent to liberate her. But 
Philip arrived at his conclusion so very slowly and 
silently that it is hard to say when he passed from 
speculative approbation of war to the actual deter- 
mination to fight. In April, May, and June, 1587, 
Drake cruised off the coast of Spain and, contrary 
to Elizabeth’s wish, attacked the Spanish shipping, 
burnt the half-finished and unmanned ships at 
Cadiz, and did enormous damage to the Spanish 


navy. Philip, at last convinced that fight he must, 
now began to exert himself to the utmost. But his 
inefficiency as an organizer was never more evident. 
Slow, inactive, and not only ignorant of the secret 
of sea-power, but unwilling to admit that there was 
any special need for expert advice and direction, 
he wasted months on making plans of campaign 
wffiile the building and victualling of the fleet was 
neglected. The Spaniards of that day were reputed 
the best soldiers in the world, but in naval manoeuvres 
and in the use of heavy artillery they were far be- 
hind their rivals. The worst blunder of all w^as 
committed after the death of the Marquess of Santa 
Cruz, Don Alvaro de Bazan the elder, a veteran 
sailor, the only naval commander of repute that 
Spain possessed. Philip after long consideration, 
appointed the Duke of Medina Sidonia to succeed 
him. In vain did the duke protest his inability 
and his lack of experience in naval matters. The 
king insisted, and the great nobleman loyally left his 
splendid castle to attempt the impossible, and to 
make in good faith the most disastrous errors of 
leadership. A striking comment on the inefficiency 
of the vast preparations is afforded by the letters of 
the papal nuncio at Philip’s court. He reports at 
the end of February, 1588, that he had been talking 
with the other envoys from Germany, France, and 
Venice, and that none of them could make out for 
certain that the fleet was intended to attack Eng- 
land after all, for which they all thought it far too 
weak. Next month he was reassured by one of 
Philip’s own councillors — they felt sure all would 
go well, if they once got a footing in England (Vatican 
Archives, Germania, CXsq., 58, 60). The Armada 
left Lisbon on the 20th of May, 1588. It consisted 
of about 130 ships, and 30,493 men; but at least half 
the ships were transports, and two-thirds of the men 
were soldiers. It was bound for Flanders, where 
it was to join the Prince of Parma, who had built 
a number of pontoons and transports to carry over 
his army. But the fleet found it necessary to put 
back into the harbour of Corunna almost immediately, 
in order to refit. The admiral was already suggest- 
ing that the expedition should be given up, but 
Philip continued to insist, and it sailed again on the 
12th of July, according to the old style then observed 
in England. This time the voyage prosjpered, and a 
week later the Armada had reassemhled at the 
Lizard and proceeded next day, Saturday, 20 July 
eastwards towards Flanders. Beacon lights gave 
notice of their arrival to the English, who hurriedly 
put out from Plymouth and managed to slip past 
the Spaniards in the night, thus gaining the weather 
gauge, an advantage they never afterwards lost. 
The fighting ships of the Armada were now ar- 
ranged in a crescent, the transports keeping between 
the horns, and in this formation they slowly ad- 
vanced up channel, the English cannonading the 
rearmost, and causing the loss of three of the chief 
vessels. Still on Saturday afternoon, 27 July, the 
Spaniards were anchored in Calais roads, in sore need 
of refitting indeed, but with numbers still almost 
intact. According to the best modern authorities, 
these numbers, which had been at first slightly in 
favour of Spain, now that the English had received 
reinforcements and that the Spaniards had met with 
losses, were in favour of the English. There were 
about sixty warships in either fleet, but in number 
and weight of guns the advantage was with the 
English, and in gunnery and naval tactics there was 
no comparison at all. Howard did not allow his 
enemy any time to refit. The next night some 
fireships were drifted into the Armada as the tide 
flowed. The Spaniards, ready for this danger, 
slipped their cables, but nevertheless suffered some 
losses from collisions. On the Monday following, 
the great battle took place off Gravelines, in which 
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the Spaniards were entirely outclassed and defeated. 
It says much for their heroism that only one ship 
was reported captured; but three sank, four or five 
ran ashore, and the Duke of Medina Sidonia took 
the resolution of leading the much damaged rem- 
nant round the north of Scotland and Ireland, and 
so back to Spain. But for that very difficult voyage 
they had neither a chart nor a phot in the whole 
fleet. More and more ships were now lost in every 
storm, and at every point of danger. Eventually, 
on the 13th of September, the duke returned to 
Santander, having lost about half his fleet and about 
three-quarters of his men. 

III. The Sequel. — Great as were the effects of 
the failure of the Armada, they are nevertheless 
often exaggerated. The defeat no doubt set bounds 
to the expansion of Spain, and secured the power of 
her rival. Yet it is a mistake to suppose that this 
change was immediate, obvious, or uniform. The 
wars of religion in France, promoted by Elizabeth, 
ended in weakening that country to such an extent 
that Spain seemed within two years after the Armada 
to be nearer to universal domination than ever 
before, and this consummation was averted by the 
reconciliation of Heniy IV to Catholicism, which, 
by reuniting France, restored the balance of power 
in Europe, as was acknowledged by Spain at the 
peace of Vervins in 1598. Even the change of sea- 
power was not immediate or obvious. In reality 
England had always been the superior at sea, as the 
history of Drake and his colleagues clearly shows. 
Her weakness lay in the smallness of her standing 
navy, and her want of adequate ammunition. Spain 
took so long to attempt a readjustment of the 
balance of sea-power, that England had ample time 
to organize and arm a superior fleet. But Spain, 
though she failed at sea, remained the chief power 
on land and, having recognized her naval inferiority, 
strengthened her land defences with such success 
that the depredations of the English in her colonies 
after the defeat were incomparably less than those 
which had occurred before. Her decline ensued 
because the causes of the defeat were not remedied. 
Slave-labour, with its attendant corruptions, in the 
colonies, want of organization, of development and 
of free government at home, joined with grasping 
at power abroad — these, and not any single defeat, 
however great, were the causes of the decline of the 
gteat world-power of the sixteenth century. 

IV. Catholic Co-operation. — ^Among the many 
side issues which meet the student of the history 
of the Annada, that of the co-operation or favour of 
the Pope, and of the Catholic party among the Eng- 
lish, is naturally important for Catholics.^ There 
can be no doubt, then, that though Spanish pre- 
dominance was not at all desired for its own sake 
by the Catholics of England, France, and Germany, 
or of Rome, yet the wide-spread suffering and irrita- 
tion caused by the religious wars which Elizabeth 
fomented, and the indignation aroi^ed by her 
religious persecution, and the execution of Mary 
Stuart, caused Catholics everywhere to sympathize 
with Spain, and to regard the Armada as a crusade 
against the most dangerous enemy of the Faith. 
Pope Sixtus V £^reed to renew the excommunication 
of the queen, and to grant a large subsidy to the 
Armada, but, knowing the slowness of Spain, would 
give nothing till the expedition should actually land 
in England. In this way he saved his million 
crowns, and was spared the reproach of having taken 
futile proceedings against the heretical queen. This 
excommunication had of course been richly deserved, 
and there is extant a proclamation to justify it, 
which was to have been published in England if the 
invasion had been successful. It was signed by 
Cardinal Allen, and is entitled ^^An Admonition to 
the Nobility and Laity of England’'. It was in- 


tended to comprise all that could be said against 
the queen, and the indictment is therefore fuller 
and more forcible than any other put forward by 
the religious exiles, who were generally very reticent 
in their complaints. Allen also carefully consigned 
his publication to the fire, and we only know of it 
through one of Elizabeth’s ubiquitous spies, who had 
previously stolen a copy. There is no doubt that 
all the exiles for religion at that time shared Allen’s 
sentiments, but not so the Catholics in England. 
They had always been the most conservative of 
English parties. The resentment they felt at being 
persecuted led them to blame the queen’s ministers, 
but not to question her right to rule. To them the 
great power of Elizabeth was evident, the forces and 
intentions of Spain were unknown quantities. They 
might, should, and did resist until complete justifi- 
cation was set before them, and this was in fact 
never attempted. Much, for instance, as we know 
of the Catholic clergy then labouring in England, 
we cannot find that any of them used religion to 
advance the cause of the Armada. Protestant and 
Catholic contemporaries alike agree that the English 
Catholics were energetic in their preparations against 
it. This being so, it was inevitable that the leaders 
of the Catholics abroad should lose influence, through 
having sided with Spain. On the other hand, as the 
pope and all among whom they lived had been of 
the same mind, it was evidently unjust to blame 
their want of political insight too harshly. In point 
of fact the change did not come until near the end 
of Elizabeth’s rei^n, when, during the appeals 
against the archpriest, the old leaders, especially 
the Jesuit father Robert Persons, were freely blamed 
for the Spanish alliance. The terms of the blame 
were exaggerated, but the reason for complaint can- 
not be denied. 

The literature that has gathered round the Armada is 
voluminous, and has of course been largely influenced by; the 
national and religious prejudices of the contending nations. 
A trifle may suffice to indicate how the wind has been blowing. 
Almost all writers hitherto have written of the “Invincible” 
Armada, thinking that they were using an epithet applied 
to their fleet by the Spaniards themselves, and one that con- 
fessedly betrayed Spanish pride. Now it appears that it 
was only one of the insults of contemporary English pam- 
phleteers, and is not found in any contemporary Spanish 
writer. (Laughton, p. xix.) On the English side the most 
representative of the old school are J. L. Motley, Rise of 
the Dutch Republic, and J. A. PBotrnE, History of England, 
XII, and English Seamen of ike Sixteenth Century. The 
last writer is notoriously inaccurate, but the worst fault of 
both is their reliance upon coloured, and even grossly preju- 
diced, evidence. The older Spanish view is given by F. 
Strada, De Bello Belgico, and L. Cabrera de C(5bdoba, Felipe 
Segundo, 1619. But all these writers have been superseded 
by the publication of English and Spanish State papers, es- 
pecially by J. K. Laughton and J. S. Corbett, in the publi- 
cations of the Navy Record Society (London, 1892-93), 
I, II; and the Spanish collections of Captain C. Fernandez 
Duro, IjX Armada Invendhle (Madrid, 1884), and Armada 
Espahola, II, III (Madrid, 1896); and Martin Hume, 
Spanish Calendars. Still the chief desideratum at present 
is a more ample collection of Spanish papers, illustrating 
the whole naval war from the beginning. L. de Alcedo 
Y Herrera, Piraterias y aggressiones de hs Ingleses en la 
America Espafiola (Madrid, 1882), contains little about the 
Iieriod under review. The most scholarly account of the 
fighting yet published is that of an American student, W. F, 
Tilton, Die Katastrophe der spanischen Armada (Freiburg, 
1894). J. S. Corbett, Drake and the Tvdor Navy, endeavours 
to reconcile the old English traditions with modern dis- 
coveries, not always scientifically. For Papal and Catholic 
views see J. A. v. HfisNER, Sixte Quint (Paris, 1870, best 
edition); T. F. Ejstox, Letters of Cardinal Allen (London 
1882). 

J. H. Pollen. 

Armagh, The Archdiocese of, foimded by St. Pat- 
rick about 445, as the primatial and metropolitan 
see of Ireland. The Archdiocese of Armagh at pres- 
ent comprises almost the whole of the counties 
Armagh and Louth, a great part of Tyrone, and por- 
tions of Derry and of Meath. It is divided into 
fifty-five parishes, two of which, Armagh and Dun- 
dalk, are mensal parishes attached to the see. The 
Diocesan Chapter, re-established in 1856, consisted 
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in 1906 of thirteen members, including a dean, arch- 
deacon, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, theologian, 
and canons. Diocesan clergy,^ 139; regulars, 39; 
churches and chapels, 156; primary schools, 227; 
Catholic population (1901), 147,358. The suffragan 
sees are Meath, Ardagh, Clogher, Derry, Down and 
Connor, Dromore, Kilmore, Raphoe. 

St. Patrick, ha\dng received some grants of land 
from the chieftain Daire, on the hill called Ard- 
Macha (the Height of Macha), built a stone church 
on the summit and a monastery and some other 
religious edifices round about, and fixed on this place 
for his metropolitan see. He also founded a school 
in the same place, which soon became famous and 
attracted thousands of scholars. In the course of 
time other religious bodies settled in Armagh, such 
as the Culdees, who built a monastery there in the 
eighth century. The city of Armagh was thus until 
modem times a purely ecclesiastical establishment. 
About 448, St. Patrick, aided by Secundinus and 
Auxdlius, two of his disciples, held a synod at Ar- 
magh, of which some of the canons are still extant. 
One of these expressly mentions that all difficult 
cases of conscience should be referred to the judg- 
ment of the Archbishop of Armagh, and that if too 
difficult to be disposed of by him with his counsellors 
they should be passed on to the Apostolic See of 
Rome. In Irish times, the primacy of Armagh was 
never questioned, and for many centuries the pri- 
mates were accustomed to make circuits and visi- 
tations through various parts of the country for the 
collection of their dues. This was called the Cattle- 
cess”, or the “Law of St. Patrick”. Beginning in 
734, during the incumbency of Primate Congus, it 
continued tiU long after the English invasion, but 
ceased as soon as En^Hsh prelates succeeded to the 
see. Two kings gave it their royal sanction: Felim, 
I^g of Munster, in 822, and the famous Brian Boru, 
in 1006. The record of the latter’s sanction is 
preserved in the Book of Armagh, in the hand- 
writing of Brian Bom’s chaplain.^ To add solemnity 
to their collecting tours, the primates were in the 
habit of carrying with them the shrine of St. Pat- 
rick, and as a nue their success was certain. These 
collections seem to have been made at irregular in- 
tervals and were probably for the purpose of keeping 
up the famous school of Armagh, said at one time 
to contain 7,000 students, as well as for the restora- 
tion, often needed, of the church and other eccle- 
siastical buildings when destroyed by fire or plun- 
dered in war. The Irish annals record no fewer 
than seventeen burnings of the city, either partial or 
total. It was plundered on numerous occasions by 
the Danes and the clergy driven out of it. It was 
also sacked by De Couroy, Fitz-Aldelm and Philip 
of Worcester during the conquest of Ulster by the 
Anglo-Normans. 

The seizure of the primacy of Armagh by laymen 
in the eleventh century has received great promi- 
nence owing to St. Bernard’s denunciation of it in 
his life of St. Malachy, but the abuse was not with- 
out a parallel on the continent of Europe. The 
chiefs of the tribe in whose territory Armagh stood 
usurped the position and temporal emoluments of 
the primacy and discharged by deputy the eccle- 
siastical functions. The abuse continued for eight 
generations until CeUach, known as St. Celsus (1105- 
29), who was^ intruded as a layman, had himself 
consecrated bishop, and mled the see with great 
w^om. In 1111 he held a great synod at Fiadh- 
Mic-Aengus at which were present fifty bishops, 300 
priests, and 3,000 other ecclcssiastics, and also Mur- 
rough O’Bri^, Kmg of southern Ireland, and his 
nobles. During his incumbency the priory of Sts. 
Peter and Paul at Armagh was re-founded by Imar* 
the learned preceptor of St. Malachy. This was the 
first establishment in Ireland into which the Canons 


Regular of St. Augustine had been introduced. Rod- 
eric O’Connor, monarch of Ireland, afterwards granted 
it an annual pension for a public school. After a 
short interval, Celsus was succeeded by St. Malachy 
O’Morgair (1134-37), who later suffered many trib- 
ulations m trying to effect a reformation in the ffi’o- 
cese. He resigned the see after three years and re- 
tired to the Bishopric of Down. In 1139 he went to 
Rome and solicited the Pope for two palliums, one 
for the See of Armagh and the other probably for 
the new Metropolitan See of Cashel. The following 
year he introduced the Cistercian Order into Ireland, 
by tlxe advice of St. Bernard. He died at Clair- 
vaux, while making a second journey to Rome. 
St. Malachy is honoured as the patron saint of the 
diocese. Gelasius succeeded him and during a 
long incumbency of thirty-seven years held many 
important synods which effected great reforms. At 
the Synod of Kells, held in 1152 and presided over 
by Cardinal Paparo, the Pope’s legate, Gelasius re- 
ceived the paUium and at the same time three others 
were handed over to the new metropolitan sees of 
Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. The successor of Gela- 
sius in the see, Cornelius Mac Concaille, who died 
at Chamb^ry the following year, on a journey to 
Rome, has been venerated ever since in that locality 
as a saint. He was succeeded by Gilbert O’Caran 
(1175-80), during whose incumbency the see suf- 
fered greatly from the depredations of the Anglo- 
Norman invaders. William Fitz-Aldelm pillaged 
Armagh and carried away St. Patrick’s crosier, 
called the “Staff of Jesus”. O’Caran ’s successor 
was Thomas O’Conor (1181-1201). In the year after 
his succession to the see, Pope Lucius III, at the in- 
stance of John Comyn, the first English prelate in 
the See of Dublin, tried to abolish the old Irish cus- 
tom according to which the primates claimed the 
right of making solemn circuits and visitations in 
the province of Leinster as well as those of Tuam 
and Munster. The papal Bull issued was to the ef- 
fect that no archbishop or bishop should hold any 
assembly or ecclesiastical court in the Diocese of 
Dublin, or treat of the ecclesiastical causes and af- 
fairs of the said diocese, without the consent of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, if the latter were actually in 
his see, unless specially authorized by the Papal See 
or the Apostolic legate. This Bull laid the ground- 
work of a bitter and protracted controversy between 
the Archbishops of Armagh and of Dublin, concern- 
ing the primatial right of the former to have his 
cross carried before him and to try ecclesiastical 
cases in the diocese of the latter. This contest, 
however, must not be confounded with that regard- 
ing the primacy, which did not arise till the seven- 
teenth century. 

English Period (1215-1539). — As the first Anglo- 
Norman adventurers who came to Ireland showed 
very little scruple in despoiling the churches and 
monasteries, Armagh suffered considerably from 
their depredations and the cleigy were almost re- 
duced to beggary. When the English kings got a 
footing in the country, they began to interfere in 
the election of bish<ms and a contest arose between 
King John and the Pope regarding Eugene Mac Gil- 
laweer, elected to the primatial see in 1203. This 
prelate was present at the General Council of the Lat- 
eran in 1215 and died at Rome the following year. 
The English kings also began to claim possession of 
the temporalities of the sees during vacancies and 
to insist on the newly-elected bishops suing them 
humbly for their restitution. Primate ReginMd 
(1247-56), a Dominican, obtained a papal Brief 
uniting the county of Louth to the See of Arm^h. 
Primate Patrick O’Scanlan (1261-70), also a Do- 
minican, rebuilt to a large extent the cathedral of 
Armagh and founded a house for Franciscans in 
that city. Primate Nicholas Mac Mselisu (1272- 
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1302) signalized himself by convening an important 
assembly of the bishops and clergy of Ireland at 
Tuam in 1291, at which they bound themselves by 
solemn oaths to resist the encroachments of the 
secular power. Primate Richard Fitz-Ralph (1346- 
60) contended publicly both in Ireland and Eng- 
land with the Mendicant Friars on the question 
of their vows and privileges. A contest regarding 
the primacy of Armagh was carried on intermit- 
tently during these centuries by the Archbishops of 
Dublin and Cashel, especially the former, as the city 
of Dublin was the civic metropolis of the kingdom. 
During the English period, the primates rarely visited 
the city of Armagh, preferring to reside at the arch- 
episcopal manors of Dromiskin and Termonfechan, 
in the county of Louth which was within the Pale. 
During the reign of Henry VIII, Primate Cromer, 
being suspected of heresy by the Holy See, was de- 
posed in favour of Robert Wauchope (1539-51), a 
distinguished theologian, who assisted at the Coun- 
cil of Trent. In the meantime, George Dowdall, 
a zealous supporter of Henry, had been intruded 
into the See of Armagh by that monarch, but 
on the introduction of Protestantism into Ireland 
in the reign of Edward VI, he left the kingdom 
in disgust. Thereupon the king, in 1552, appointed 
Hugh Goodacre to the see. He was the first Prot- 
estant prelate who assumed the title of Primate and 
enjoyed the temporalities of the diocese. In the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Mary, Dowdall 
(1553-58) was appointed by the Pope to the see 
on account of the great zeal he had shown against 
Protestantism, though at the same time, he had 
acted in a schismatical way. 

Period op Persecutiojt. — After the short incum- 
bency of Donagh O’Tighe (1560-62), the see was 
filled by Richard Creagh (1564r-85), a native 
of Limerick. He was arrested by order of Queen 
Elizabeth and imprisoned by her in the Tower 
of London, where he was tortured and maltreated 
and left to languish in captivity for eighteen years 
till bis death. Edward Mac Gauran, who succeeded 
him (1587-94), was very active in soliciting aid from 
the pope and the king of Spain for the Irish who 
were then engaged in a struggle for liberty of con- 
science with the English Queen. After an interval 
of eight years, he was succeeded by Peter Lombard 
G 60 1-25), one of the most learned men ^ of his 
time. He remained in exile, in Rome, during the 
whole twenty-four years of his incumbency and 
thus never once visited bis diocese. Hugh Mac Caw- 
ell, a Franciscan, was consecrated abroad for the 
see in 1626, but died before he could reach it. 
Hugh O’Reilly, the next primate (1628-53), was 
very active in the political movements of his day. 
In 1642, he summoned the Ulster bishops and clergy 
to a synod at Kells in which the war then carried 
on by the Irish was declared lawful and pious. He 
took a prominent part in the Confederation of Kil- 
kenny and was appointed a member of the Supreme 
Council of twentv-four persons who carried on the 
government of the country in the name of King 
Charles I. After the defeat and death of most of 
the Catholic Irish chieftains he was elected gener- 
alissimo of the Catholic forces and prolonged the 
heroic though hopeless conflict. Edmund O’Reilly 
(1657-69) succeeded to the see, but owing to the 
difiicuities of the time was only able to spend two 
ears in his diocese out of the twelve of his incum- 
ency. He was exiled on four different occasions. 
During the whole time he spent in the diocese, he 
was hiding in woods and caves and never had any 
bed but a cloak thrown over straw. He suffered a 
m*eat deal from the machinations of the notorious 
Father Walsh, the author of the ** Loyal Remon- 
strance” (1661, 1672) to King Charles II, and died in 
exile in France. 


The next primate was the Venerable Oliver Plun- 
ket (1669-81), the cause of whose beatification 
is at present being promoted. Shortly after his 
accession to the see, he was obliged to defend 
the primatial rights of Armagh against the claims 
put forward for Dublin by its archbishop, Dr. Peter 
Talbot. At a meeting cf the Catholic clergy in 
Dublin in 1670, each of these prelates refused to 
subscribe subsequent to the other. Dr. Plunket 
thereupon wrote a work on the ancient rights and 
prerogatives of his see, published in 1672, under the 
title ‘^Jus Primatiale; or the ancient Pre-eminence 
of the See of Armagh above all the other Arch- 
bishops in the Kingdom of Ireland, asserted by O 
A. T. H. P”. This was replied to two years later 
by Dr. Talbot in a dissertation styled '^Primatus 
Dublinensis; or the chief reasons on which the Church 
of Dublin relies in the possession and prosecution of 
her right to the Primacy of Ireland”. A violent 
persecution stilled the controversy for some time 
and subsequent primates asserted their authority 
from time to time in Dublin. In 1719 two Briefs 
of Clement XI were in favour of the claims of Armagh. 
Still the matter was not allowed to rest and Dr. Hugh 
Mac Mahon felt compelled to write a work treating 
the subject exhaustively in answer to an anonymous 
pamphlet published by Father John Hennessy, a 
Jesuit of Clonmel. Dr. Mac Mahon’s work, written 
under great difficulties, appeared in 1728 under the 
title of “Jus Primatiale Armacanum; or the Prima- 
tial Right of Armagh over all the other Archbishops 
and Bishops and the entire clergy of Ireland, asserted 
by H. A. M. T. H. P”. This learned work contains 
the l^t word on the subject and is conclusive. ^ In 
practice, however, the primatial right has fallen into 
desuetude in. Ireland as in eve^ other part of the 
Church. In 1679, Venerable Oliver Plunket was 
arrested on a ridiculous charge of conspiring to 
bring 20,000 Frenchmen into the country and of 
having levied moneys on his clergy for the purpose 
of maintaining 70,000 men for an armed rA>ellion. 
After being confined in Dublin Castle for many 
months, he was presented for trial on these and 
other charges in Dundalk; but the jury, though all 
Protestants, refused to find a true bill against him. 
The venue, however, of his trial was changed by his 
enemies to London, where he was tried by an Eng- 
lish ju^ before he was able to gather his witnesses 
and bring them across, though he made the request 
to the judge. The principal witnesses against him 
were some disreputable priests and friars of Armagh 
whom he had censured and suspended for their bad 
conduct. He was dragged on a sledge to Tyburn 
on 1 July, 1681, where he was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered in presence of an immense multitude. His 
head, still in a good state of preservation, is in the 
possession of the Dominican nuns of Drogheda. 

Penal Times. — During this trying period, the pri- 
mates had to live in the greatest obscurity in order 
to disarm the malice of the enemies of the Catholic 
clergy. Dominic Maguire (1683-1707), a Domini- 
can, succeeded to the see after the death of the Ven- 
erable Oliver Plunket. This primate, having to go 
into exile after the surrender of Limerick in 1691, 
spent the sixteen years that intervened between that 
time and his death in a very destitute condition 
In the meantime, the See of Armagh was adminis- 
tered by a vicar, Patrick Donnelly, a priest of the 
diocese, who in 1697 was appointed Bi^op of Dro- 
more, though retaming the administration of Armagh 
for several years afterwards. His name occurs m 
the government register of the “popish clergy” of 
Armagh, made in 1704, as the pretended popish 
priest of that part of the parish of Newry that lies 
m the county of Armagh. The sureties for his good 
conduct were Terence Murphy of Lurgan and Pat- 
rick Guinnisse of the same town. Altogether the 
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names of nineteen parish priests appear on the reg- 
ister for the county of Armagh. From the returns 
made in 1731 by the Protestant archbishcms and 
bishops regarding the growth of popery in Ireland, 
we find that in the Diocese of iGmagh there were 
26 Mass-houses, 77 ofl&ciating priests, 5 friaries, 22 
friars, 1 nunnery with 9 nuns, 7 private chapels and 
40 popish schools. Owing to the severity of the 
laws there was no primate resident in Ireland for 
twenty-three years after the flight of Primate Ma- 
guire, in 1691. Hugh Mac Mahon (1714—37), Bishop 
of Clogher, was at last appointed to the bereft see. 
Living during the worst of the penal times, the pri- 
mate was obliged constantly to wander from place 
to place, saying Mass and administering Confirma- 
tion in the open air. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
difficulties he has left his name to posterity by the 
learned work “Jus Primatiale Armacanum”, ^tten 
by command of the pope in defence of the primatial 
rights of Armagh. He was succeeded by his nephew, 
Bernard Mac Mahon (1737-47), then Bishop of 
Clogher, who is described as a prelate remarkable 
for zeal, charity, prudence, and sound doctrine. He 
also suffered considerably from the persecution, and 
spent most of his time in hiding. Bernard was suc- 
ceeded in the primacy by his brother, Ross Mac Ma- 
hon (1747^8), also Bishop of Clogher. Michael 
O'Reilly (1749-58), Bishop of Der^, was the next 
primate. He pubHshed two catechisms, one in Irish 
and the other in English, the latter of which has been 
in use in parts of the north of Ireland till our own 
time. On one occasion this primate and eighteen of 
his priests were arrested near Dundalk. He lived 
in a small thatched cottage at Termonfechan, and 
at times had to lie concealed in a narrow loft under 
the thatch. Anthony Blake (1758-86) was his suc- 
cessor, The persecution having subsided to a great 
extent, he was not harried like his predecessors, but 
nevertheless could not be induced to live perma- 
nently in his diocese, a circumstance which was the 
occasion of much discontent among his clergy ^d 
led to a temporary suspension from ms duties. Rich- 
ard O'Reilly (1787-1818) was his successor in the 
primacy. Having an independent fortune, he was 
the tot Catholic primate smce the Revolution who 
was able to live in a manner becoming his dignified 
station. By his gentleness and affability he suc- 
ceeded in quieting the dissensions which had dis- 
tracted the diocese during the time of his prede- 
cessor and was thenceforward known as the “Angel 
of Peace”. In 1793, he laid the foundation-stone of 
St. Peter's Church in Drogheda, which was to serve 
as his pro-cathedral, one of the fiirst Catholic churches 
to be built within the walls of a town in Ireland 
since the Protestant Reformation. The Protestant 
Corporation of Drogheda, wearing their robes and 
carrying the mace and sword, appeared on the scene 
and forbade the ceremony to proceed, but their pro- 
test was disregarded. 

Modern Times. — Patrick Curtis (1819-32), who 
had been rector of the Irish College of Salamanca, 
was appointed to the see in more hopeful times and 
hved to witness the emancipation of the Catholics 
of Ireland. He was one of the tot to join the 
Catholic Association, and being on friendly terms 
with the Duke of Wellington, whom he had met in 
Spain during the Peninsular War, was able to ad- 
vance considerably the cause of Catholic Emancipa.- 
tion. Thomas Kelly succeeded (1832-35). He drew 
up the statutes which are still in use in the diocese 
and lived and died with the reputation of a saint. 
William Crolly succeeded (1835-49). He was the 
first Catholic primate to reside in Armagh and per- 
form episcopal functions there since the persecution , 
began, and signalized himself by beginning the noble 
cathedral which it has taken more than sixty years 
to bring to completion. The foundation-stone was 


laid 17 March, 1840, and before the primate's death 
the walls had been raised to a considerable height. 
Paul Cullen succeeded in 1849, but was translated to 
the See of Dublin in 1852. In 1850 he presided over 
the National Synod of Thurles, the first of the kind 
held in Ireland since the convention of the bishops 
and clergy in Kilkenny, in 1642. Joseph Dixon 
(1852-66), the next primate, held a synod in Dro- 
gheda in 1854, at which all the northern bishops as- 
sisted. In 1856, the Diocesan Chapter, consisting of 
thirteen members, was formed. Archbishop Dixon 
resumed the building of the cathedml, but did not 
live to see it finished. Michael Kieran (1866-69) 
succeeded, residing in Dundalk during his tenure of 
the primatial see. His successor, Daniel Mac Gettigan 
(1870-87), spent three years of earnest labour in 
the completion of the cathedral, and was able to 
open it for divine worship in 1873. The present 
illustrious occupant of the see, Cardinal Michael 
Logue, succeeded to the primacy in 1887. He is 
the first Primate of Armagh to become a member of 
the Sacred College. He has devoted himself for sev- 
eral years to the task of beautifying and completing 
in every sense the noble edifice erected by his pred- 
ecessors. In the building of the sacristy, library, 
synod-hall, muniment-room, the purchase in fee- 
simple of the site, and the interior decorations and 
altars, he has spent more than £50,000 on what is 
now laiown as the National Cathedral. This great 
temple was consecrated on 24 July, 1904, by Car- 
dinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, especially deputed to this 
function by Pope Pius X. 

Religious Institutions in the Archdiocese. — 
There is a Franciscan and an Augustinian friary in 
Drogheda, and the Dominicans have one founded 
by Primate Netterville in 1224. They also have 
one in Dundalk, established originally at Carling- 
ford in the early part of the fourteenth century. Of 
the modem congregations, the Vincentians were 
introduced into Armagh bv Primate Dixon in 1861, 
to take charge of the ecclesiastical seminary. The 
Marist Fathers, also at Primate Dixon’s request, 
came to Dundalk the same year to conduct a college. 
The Redemptorists were brought there by Primate 
Mac Gettigan in 1876. Primate Cullen brought the 
Irish Christian Brothers to Armagh in 1851, Primate 
Dixon brought them to Drogheda in 1857, and 
Primate Kieran to Dundalk in 1869. The French 
Congregation of Christian Brothers (de la Salle) 
have schools in Dundalk, Keady, and Ardee. The 
Presentation Brothers have schools at Dungannon. 
The Dominican Nuns, invited to Drogheda in 1722 
by Primate Hugh Mac Mahon, conduct a boarding- 
school and a day-school. The Presentation Nuns, 
who settled in Drogheda in 1813, and in Portadown 
in 1882, have large poor-schools in both towns. The 
Sisters of Mercy, also devoted to the education of the 
poor, came to Dundalk in 1847, to Ardee in 1859, 
and to Dungannon in 1894. They also have con- 
vents at Bessbrook and Cookstown. The Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul came to Drogheda 
in 1855, where they conduct an industrial school for 
little boys and an orphanage for girls. The Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart were brought to Armagh by 
Primate Cullen in 1850. There is a missionary 
school for girls attached to their convent. There is a 
convent of Poor Clares at Keady, one of St. Louis at 
Middletown, and one of the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Conception at Magherafelt, all recent foundations. 
The Academy of St. Patrick, Dungannon, is con- 
ducted by the diocesan clergy. The Catholic Dio- 
cesan Orphan Society is under the direction of the 
Primate. 

Protestant Archbishops. — Hugh Goodacre, the 
tot Protestant prelate who presided over the dio- 
cese, was appointed by Edward VI, in 1552. He was 
consecrated according to the Protestant ordinal and 
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survived his consecration only three months. Adam 
Loftus (1563-67), from whom the Irish Protestant 
hierarchy claim to derive their orders, was conse- 
crated by Hugh Curwin, Archbishop of Dublin, ac- 
cording to the form annexed to the second Book of 
Common Prayer of the time of Edward VI. The 
most learned of the Protestant primates was James 
Ussher (1624-56), whose most important works were 
“ Veterum Epistolarum Hibemicarum Sylloge ”, pub- 
lished in 1632, and “ Brittanicarum Ecclesiarum 
Antiquitates”, which appeared in 1639. He left 
his valuable libraiy, comprising several thousand 
printed books and manuscripts, to Trinity College, 
Dublin, and his complete works were published by 
that institution in twenty-four volumes at the cost 
of £3,000. In spite of his learning, this prelate’s 
character was marked by a most intolerant spirit of 
bigotry against the Irish Catholics. His judgment 
against toleration of Papists, i. e. “to consent that 
they may freely exercise their relig;ion and profess 
their faith and doctrine is a ^ievous sin ”, was a signal 
for the renewal of persecution and led to the Rising 
of the Irish Catholics in 1641. John Bramhall (1660- 
63), another learned Protestant divine, succeeded Uss- 
her. His works on polemic and other subjects have 
been published in four folio volumes. N arcissus Marsh 
(1702-13), another learned prelate, built the noble 
library of St. Sepulchre’s in Dublin, which bears his 
name, filled it with a valuable collection of theological 
and Oriental works and liberally endowed it for the 
support of a librarian and deputy. Hugh Boulter 
(1724-42), John Hoadly (1742-46), and George 
Stone (1746-64) are principally famous as politicians 
and upholders of the “English Interest” in Ireland. 
The first two supported and promoted the penal laws 
against the Catholics, but Stone was opposed to 
persecution. Richard Robinson, first Baron Rokeby 
(1765-94), raised Armagh by his munificence from 
extreme decay to a state of opulence and embellished 
it with various useful public institutions. ^ He built 
an episcopal palace, a public library, an infirmary, 
and an observatory. Lord John George Beresford 
(1822-62) was also distinMshed by his munificence. 
He restored Armagh Cathedral at a cost of £34,000 
and is said to have spent £280,000 in acts of public 
benevolence. On his successor, Marcus Gervais 
Beresford (1862-85), fell a large portion of the task 
of providing for the future organization and sus- 
tentation of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Ireland, which was disestablished from 1 January, 
1871. After the flight of the Earls O’Neill and 
O’Donnell, large portions of their forfeited estates 
were made over to the Protestant see, which, together 
with the land previously belonging to the see in 
Catholic times, made up a total of 100,563 acres, 
producing in modem times a gross revenue for the 
Protestant primate of £17,670. By the Church 
Temporalities’ Act of 1833, this was considerably 
reduced, and the net income of the see before the 
disestablishment was £12,087. Since that event 
the primate receives an annual salary from the 
Church Representative Body of £2,500, with the 
palace free of rent. The glebe lands belonging to 
the eighty-eight benefices in the diocese comprised 
19,290 acres. Since disestablishment, about £9,000 
are contributed annually by the voluntaiy system 
for sustentation funds and about £5,000 for various 
other Church purposes. Before disestablishment, 
the Irish Episcopahans formed twenty-two per cent 
of the population of the diocese, Presbyterians 
seventeen per cent, and Catholics sixty-one per cent, 
a proportion which has remained almost the same 
ever since. The non-Catholic population in 1901 
was 100,451. 

Stuart, History of Armagh, ed. Ambrose Coleman (Dub- 
lin, 1900); The Annals of the Four Masters (Dublin, 1851-56), 
VII, Index s. v. Armagh; Hennesst and McCarthy, An- 
nala of Ulster, 431-1541 (Dublin, 1887-91); Ven. Oliver 


Plunket, Jus Pnmatiale Armacanum (1672); Lanioan. 
Ecclesiastical History of Ireland (Dublin, 1829), I-IV, ‘pas- 
sim; O’Hanlon, Life of St, Malachy OMorgair (Dublin, 
1859); Brennan, Eccl. History of Ireland (Dublin, 1864), 
passim; Healy, Ireland's Andeni Schools and Scholars (Dub- 
lin, 1890), 91-105; Gams, Series episcoporum, etc. (1873), 206- 
208, and ius continuator, Eubel, passim; Maziere Brady, 
Episcopal Succession in England, Ireland, and Scotland (Home, 
1876); Dublin University Magazine (1839-40), V, 319; XVI, 
86; Coote, A Survey of the County of Armagh (Dublin, 1804); 
Lewis, Topographical Dictionary of Ireland (London, 1837), 

I, 66-75; Joyce, A Social History of Ireland (London, 1903), 

II, 613, s. V. Armagh; Ware-Harris, Antiquities of Ireland 
(Dublin, 1739—45); Archdall-Moran, Monasticon Hibemicum 
(Dublin, 1873); Moran, Memoirs of Most Rev, Dr, Oliver 
Plunket (Dublin, 1861); Spimlegium Ossoriense, 1517-1800 
(Dublin, 1874-85). For the Protestant archbishops see 
Cotton, Fasti Ecclesice Hibemicce (Dublin, 1851-78); Cox, 
Hihemia Anglicana (London, 1689); Malone, Church History 
of Ireland from the Invasion to the Reformation (Dublin, 1863); 
Renehan, Collections on Church History (Dublin, 1861); 
CoMERFORD, The History of Ireland from the Earliest Account 
of Time to the Invasion of the English under Henry II (Dublin. 
1754); Coleman, Ir. Eccl, Rec,, VII, 193; Fitzpatrick, Ir. 
Eccl. Rec., XVI, 26, 122; Moran, Ir. Eccl. Rec., XII, 385. 

Ambrose Coleman. 

Armagh, The Book of, technically known as Liber 
Ar(d)machanus. — ^A celebrated Irish-Latin manu- 
script preserved in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. It is a vellum, in small quarto, and in a 
fine state of preservation, with the exception of the 
commencement, where a few pages are missing. In 
its present condition it consists of 221 leaves (442 
pages) with the writing in double or, less often, in 
triple columns. The Irish hand is used throughout, 
but some of the initial letters are in Greek character, 
and some of the letters are lightly coloured black, 
red, green, and yellow. The penmanship is, on the 
whole, very beautiful, distinct, and uniform. The 
only drawings in the manuscripts are four, repre- 
senting the symbols of the Evangelists. Because of 
the value that the Irish placed on the Book of 
Armagh, it was often richly bound, and encased in 
shrines of artistic workmanship. The Book of 
Arm^h was also known as the ''Canon of Patrick”, 
and it was once thought that it was the Patron’s 
own book and in part the work of Patrick himself. 
It was left for Bishop Charles Graves, however, to 
discover from the erasures in the manuscript itself, 
and from references in the Annals to names which 
he had pieced together from the Book of Armagh, 
that the name of the scribe of, perhaps, the entire 
work was Ferdomnach of Armagh, who died in 845 
or 846, and that he wrote the first part of the Book 
in the year 807 or 808. 

The Book of Armagh is, in the main, a transcript 
of documents of a much older period than the Book 
which has preserved them, and these documents are 
of inestimable value for the early histoiy and civiliza- 
tion of Ireland. Above all, this collection is valuable 
because it contains the earliest writings that have 
come down to us relating to St. Patrick. The author 
of one of the Lives of Patrick, which the Book of 
Armagh contains, was one Muirchu Maccu Machteni, 
who wrote at the request of Aed, Bishop of Sletty. 
The author of the other Life was Tirechan, who wrote, 
we are told, for Bishop Ultan of Ardbraccan. Both 
these authors wrote at about the middle of the 
seventh century, and had as their authorities even 
older memoirs. The Book contains other mis- 
cellaneous documents relating to St. Patrick, and 
gives considerable information on the rights and 
prerogatives of the See of Armagh, j^ong the 
miscellaneous contents may be mentioned the 
Liber Angueli” (so spelled in the Irish fashion to 
show that the g was not palatalized), "the Book of 
the Angel”, wherein an angel is represented as en- 
trusting to St. Patrick the primatial rights of Ar- 
magh; the Eusebian Canons, St. Jerome’s letter to 
Damasus, Epistles of St. Paul, with prefaces, chiefly 
by Pelagius, Epistles of James, Peter, John, and 
Jude; the Apocalypse, the Gospels accordii^ to 
Matthew, Mark, John, and Luke, and the "Life of 
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St. Martin of Tours”, by Sulpicius Severus. At the 
bottom of folio 16 verso, there is an entry which the 
scribe says was made “in conspectu Briani impera- 
toris Scotorum”, that is, in the presence of Brian 
Borumha, probably in the year 1002. 

St. Bernard, writing in the t'welfth century, in his 
“Life of Malachi”, speaks of a certam book which, 
he says, was one of the marks of the primatial rights 
of the See of Armagh. This was^ probably the 
“Liber Ardmachanus”. In such high estimation 
was this Book held that a custodian was appointed 
for it and in virtue of bis office he had, as his re- 
muneration, no less than eight townlands. It was 
probably one of his functions to carry the Book 
on occasions of state and ceremony. The name of 
the keeper (in Irish, Maor, “stew'ard”) became in 
the course of time the family name of the keeper, 
since the office was hereditary, and they became 
known as mac (pi. meic) Maor, or, anglicissed, 
Moyre, Moyer. The precious Book thus changed 
hands frequently, and there is mention in the records 
that it was once pawned as security for a claim of 
five pounds. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century it passed from the hands of the MacMoyres 
into the possession of the Brownlow family of Lurgan, 
with whom it remained until 1853, when it was 
purchased for three hundred poimds by the Irish 
antiquarian, Dr. Reeves, and by him transferred, on 
the same terms, to the Anglican primate^ Beresford, 
who presented it to the Library of Trinity College. 
There is evidence to show that the Book was often 
used when giving testimony, and that oatl^ were 
sworn, and covenants ratified on it. This may 
account for some of the pages having the appearance 
of having been rubbed or touched frequently. 

The Irish of the Book of Armagh is of the greatest 
importance for the history of the Irish language. It 
is not only one of the very oldest monuments of the 
Old-Irish, since it is ant^ated only by the frag- 
mentary glosses in the Irish manuscripts preserved 
on the Continent, but it is the earliest extant speci- 
men of a continuous narrative in Irish prose. It 
represents the language of the end of the seventh, 
or of the beginning of the eighth, century. The 
phonetic pecifiiarities of the Irish of that period, 
as evidenced in the Book of Armagh, are described 
briefly by Whitley Stokes and John Strachan in the 
preface to the second volume of their “Thesaurus 
Palseohibemicus ”, XIII, sqq. This same volume 
contains all the 'Irish found in the Book of Armagh. 

On the date of the manuscript, see Chables Graves, in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Acaderny, III, 316 aq., 356 ^ 3 . 
The manuscript has been described by George Petrie in 
his Inquiry into the Origin and Uses of the Round Towers of 
Irelar id, in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, XX, 
330 sqo. All the documents in the Book relating to St. Patrick 
are in Whitlet Stokes’s The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, 
pt. II, 1887, and were reprinted by E, Hogan, from the 
Analecta Bollandiana, I and II, under the caption Excerpta 
hihemica ex Inbro Arrnachano, in his Outlines of the Grammar 
of OkLIrish (Dublin, 1900). See also Stuart, Historical Me- 
moirs of the City of Armagh, ed. Coleman (Dublin, 1900); 
Betham, Irish Antiquarian Researches, II, 1827; Heajly, 
Ancient Schools of Ireland (1st ed., Dublin), 103-105. A 
critical, definitive edition of the whole Codex, reproducing the 
text “diplomatically”, was projected by the late Dr. Reeves. 
It is now announce for immediate publication by Professor 
Gwynn of Dublin. 

Joseph Dunn. 

Annagh, The Schoob of, seems to have been the 
oldest, and down to the time of the Anglo-Norman 
invasion continued to be one of the most celebrated, 
of the ancient schools, of Ireland. It dates, so far 
as we can judge, from- the very foundation of the See 
of Armagh, for it has always been regarded as one 
of the primary duties of a bishop to make due pro- 
vision for the education of his clergy, and as far as 
possible under his own immediate supervision. St. 
Patrick was certainly not the man to neglect this 
important duty. When the foreign clergy of various 
grades who had accompanied the apostle to Ireland 


had been all assigned to the care of the first churches 
which he had founded in Meath and Connaught, it 
became necessary to train native youth for the ser- 
vice of the Church. For this purpose Patrick estab- 
lished a kind of peripatetic school. That is to say, 
when he found a likely subject for the ministry' 
especially amongst the youthful bards or brehons, 
he took him into his own missionary tram, wrote a 
catechism of Christian doctrine for him, and then 
handed him over to one of his clerics to be instructed 
in the Ordo of the Mass and the administration of 
the sacraments. It was the very best thing that 
could be done at the time, but it was, of course, only 
a temporary expedient. Armagh was founded 
most probably in 457, that is, in the twenty-fifth 
year after the founding of Trim as we are expressly 
told in the “Notes to Tirechan”. We may fairly 
assume that one of the veiy first things Patrick did 
was to establish a school in connexion with his own 
cathedral, for the training of the clergy, and no doubt 
he himself exercised a general supervision over the 
direction of the infant seminary. But he was now 
too old to teach in person, and so his coadjutor in 
Armagh would naturally be chief director of the 
Cathedral School. His first coadjutor, his nephew 
Sechnall, died about this time, or earlier, and Benig- 
nus, Irish secretary and psalm-singer to the saint, 
was chosen to succeed Sechnall in the office of co- 
adjutor; so, we may fairly assume, he became the 
first rector of the School of Armagh. 

Benignus was admirably qualified for the office. 
There is some reason to think that his family be- 
longed to the bardic order, and we know that he 
had been trained by Patrick in sacred learning 
from his early youth and was, moreover, well 
versed in the language and learning of his native 
land. Hence, we find that he was appointed secre- 
tary to the great Commission of Nine, which a few 
years before had been constituted for the purifica- 
tion of the Brehon Laws. He was also chief singer 
in the church services, and to him the original com- 
pilation of the “Book of Rights” has been always 
attributed. No doubt the School of Armagh would 
be primarily a great theological seminary, not only 
for Patrick’s royal city or see, but also for students 
from all parts of Ireland; for the chief seat of eccle- 
siastical authority should also be the fountain of 
sound doctrine for all the land. But under such 
a rector as Benignus we may be sure that due 
attention would be paid to the cultivation of the 
ancient language of Erin, and also of her bardic 
history and romantic tales, which were all familiar 
to him from his youth. Still, sacred science would 
be the chief study of Armagh, and, above all, the 
constant and profound study of the Scripture would 
be the primary purpose of its scholars. Their 
theological studies were all based on Scripture, and 
although theology had not yet assumed the scien- 
tific form which was given to it by the great scholas- 
tic doctors, and which has ever since been retained 
and brought to higher perfection in the Church, 
they were careful to expound the positive theology 
of the Latin Fathers, whose writings were well known 
in Armagh, as we know, to some extent, from the 
“Book of Armagh” itself. 

One of the most famous books at a somewhat later 
period in all the schools of Ireland and especially at 
Armagh, was the “Morals” of St. Gregory the Great. 
It is a large treatise in thirty-five books, and, although 
nominally merely a commentary on the Book of 
Job, it is in reality one of the most beautiful works 
on moral theolc^ in its widest sense that has ever 
been penned. Every verse of Job is made the text 
for a homily; not a homily of a formal character, 
but a series of moral reflections conveyed in sweet 
and touching language, in which argument and ex- 
hortation are very Lappily blended. On Sacred 
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Scripture St. Jerome seems to have been the best 
authority ; and we know, both from the fragments of 
Aileran the Wise, published by Migne, and from the 
Irish manuscripts of St. Columban^s great monastery 
at Bobbio, that our Irish scholars were familiar with 
nearly all his work. In dogmatic theology we do 
not think that, during the first two centuries of their 
history, the Celtic scholars were familiar with the 
writings of St. Augustine on Grace They seem 
to have derived their dogma from St. Hilary and 
other writers of the French Church rather than from 
the great Father of the African Church. 

One of the earliest and most distinguished teachers 
of the School of Armagh, after the time of St. Patrick 
and St. Benignus, was Gildas the Wise. His great 
work, the “Destruction of Britain”, which is still 
extant, shows that he was a man both of large cul- 
ture and of great holiness, wonderfully familiar with 
the text and application of Sacred Scripture, and in 
every way qualified to rule the Schools of Armagh. 
We know little or nothing of the writings of the sub- 
sequent teachers in the School of Armagh, though 
we have a record of the names of several, with eulo- 
gies of their wisdom and scholarship. The number 
of English students attracted to the Schools of Ar- 
magh oy the fame of their professors was so great 
that in later times the city was divided into three 
wards, or “thirds”, as they were called: the Trian 
Mor, the Trian Masain, and the Trian Saxon — the 
last being the English quarter, in which the crowds 
of students from Saxon-land took up their abode, 
and where, as we know on the express testimony of 
a contemporary writer, the Venerable Bede, they 
were received with true Irish hospitality, and were 
all, rich and poor, supplied gratuitously with food, 
books, and education. Anyone glancing at the 
“Annals of the Four Masters” will find frequent 
references made, from the sixth to the twelfth cen- 
tury, to the deaths of the “learned scribes”, the 
“professors of divinity”, the “wise doctors”, and 
the “ moderators ”, or rectors, of the School of Armagh. 
In 720, 727, and 749 we find recorded the deaths of 
three of these learned scribes within a very short 
period. Their duty was to devote themselves to the 
transcription of manuscript books in the Teach- 
screaptra, or “House of Writings”, corresponding to 
the modern library. The “Book of Armagh”, tran- 
scribed there a. d. 807, shows how patiently and 
lovingly they laboured at the wearisome work, “as 
if”, says Miss Stokes, “they had concentrated all 
their brains in the point of the pen”. And yet, 
during these very centuries, the schools, the churches, 
and the town itself suffered terribly from the lawless 
men of those days, especially the Danes. Armagh 
was burned no less than sixteen times between the 
years 670 and 1179, and it was plundered nine times, 
mostly by Danes, during the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. How it survived during these centuries of 
fire and blood is truly marvellous. In 1020, for in- 
stance, we are told by the Four Masters that “Ard- 
Macha was burned with all the fort, without the 
saving of any house in it except the House of Writ- 
ings only, and many houses were burned in the 
Trians, and the Great Church was burned, and the 
belfry with its bells, and the other stone churches 
were also burned, and the old preaching-chair, and 
the chariot of the abbots, and their books in the 
houses of the students, with much gold, silver, and 
other precious things”. Yet the city and schools 
of St. Patrick rose again phoenix-like from their 
ashes. In 1100, Imar O’Hagan, the master of the 
CTeat St. Malachy, was made abbot, just two years 
before the death of Malachy’s father, the Blessed 
Mugron O’More, who had been “chief lector of 
divinity of this School, and of all the west of Europe ”. 

Twelve years later we have a record of the death of 
O’Drugan, chief professor of Ard-Macha, “paragon 


of wisdom of the Irish, and head of the council of 
the west of Europe in piety and in devotion”. Just 
at this tirne, in 1137, the great Gelasius, who well 
deserved his name, the Giolla losa, or “Servant of 
Jesus”, succeeded St. Malachy in the See of Armagh, 
and in spite of the disturbed state of the times raised 
the school to the zenith of its splendour. In 1162 
he presided over a S5niod of twenty-six bishops held 
at Clane, in the County Kildare, in which it was 
enacted that no person should be allowed to teach 
divinity in any school in Ireland who had not, as we 
should now say, “graduated” in the School of Ar- 
magh. To make Armagh worthy of this pre-eminence 
we find that in 1169, the very year in which the Nor- 
.man adventurers first lauded in Ireland, King 
Rory O’Conor “presented ten cows every year from 
himself, and from every king that should succeed 
him forever, to the professor of Ard-Macha, in honour 
of St. Patrick, to instruct the youth of Ireland and 
Alba in learning”. The professor at the time was 
in every way worthy of this special endowment, 
for he was Florence O’Gorman, “head moderator of 
this School and of all the Schools in Ireland, a man 
well skilled in divinity, and deeply learned in all the 
sciences”. He had travelled twenty-one years in 
France and England and at his deatlx, in 1174, had 
ruled the Schools of Armagh for twenty years. It 
was well for the venerable sage that he died in peace. 
Had he lived four years more he would have seen the 
sun of Armagh’s glory set in darkness and blood, 
when De Courcy, and De Burgo, and De Lacy, year 
after year, swooped down on the ancient city, plun- 
dered its shrines, and slaughtered or drove far away 
its students, its priests, and its professors. Once 
again Armagh was made desolate by ruthless bands, 
and that desolation was more complete and more 
enduring than the first. Let us hope, however, that 
the proud cathedral lately built on Macha’s Height 
gives promise of a glorious future yet in store for the 
ancient city of St. Patrick, and for its famous Schools. 

Stuart, History of Armagh, ed. Coleman (Dublin, 1900): 
Healy, Life and Writings of St. Patrick (Dublin, 1905); 
Id., Ireland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars (Dublin, 1890); 
Bury, The Life of St Patrick (London, 1905); Joyce, A Social 
History of Ireland (London, 1903); Archdall, Monasticon 
Hibemicum, ed. Moran (Dublin, 1873). 

John Healt. 

Anna^ac, Georges d’, a French cardinal and 
diplomatist, b. c. 1501; d. 2 June, 1585. He be- 
longed to the illustrious family of Foix d’Armagnac. 
In his youth he was the prot4g6 of Cardinal d’Am- 
boise. The Duke of Alengon introduced him to 
Francis I, and in 1529 he was appointed Bishop of 
Rodez, was ambassador to Yenice 1536-38, took 
part in the war between Francis I and Charles V, 
and distinguished himself by contributing to the 
emperor’s retreat from the south of France (1538). 
In 1539 the king sent him as ambassador to Rome, 
where the cardinal’s hat was bestowed upon him 
(1544). In 1552 he was appointed lieutenant- 
general of the king at Toulouse, together with Paul 
de Carrets, Bishop of Cahors. Eight years later he 
was raised to the Archbishopric of Toulouse, which 
he left in 1565, Pius lY having appointed him legate 
at Avignon, together with Cardinal de Bourbon. 
In this position Cardinal d’Armagnac vigorously 
defended the interests of the Church against the 
Huguenots and brought about a good understanding 
between the people of Avignon and those of Orange 
and Languedoc. The pope showed his approval of 
d’Armagnac’s administration by promoting him to 
the Archbishopric' of Avignon (1576). His great 
intelligence and deep knowledge of men and things, his 
austere virtues, and the protection which he granted 
to the arts and sciences place him in the first rank 
of the faithful servants of the Church in the six- 
teenth century. 
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Ret, Le cardinal Georges d'Armagnac cc^Ugat b. Avignon 
(1566-83), d’apres sa correspondance; Annates du rmai 
(1898), 129-154, 273-306; Tamizey de Larroqtje, in- 

edUes du cardinal d’Armagnac, m Rev. hist., 1876, 11; targes 
in La grande encyc.. Ill, 986. t -r-, 

Jean Le Bars. 

Annelliiio, Mariano, a Benedictine historian, b. in 
Home (according to others, at Ancona) in 1657; d. at 
Foiigno in 1737. At the age of twenty he entered 
the monastery of St. Paul in Rome, whence he was 
sent to Monte Cassino to complete his studies. From 
1687 to 1695 he taught philosophy at various mon- 
asteries of the Cassinese Congregation. From 1697 
to 1722 he devoted himself to preaching and became 
famous throughout Italy for . his Lenten ^ sermons. 
In 1722 Pope Innocent XIII appointed him abbot 
of the monastery at Sienna; in 1729 he was trans- 
ferred as abbot to the Monastery of St. Peter at 
Assisi, and, in 1734, to the Monastery of St. Felician, 
near Foiigno. He wrote the “Bibliotheca Bene- 
dictino-Cassinensis’^ a carefully compiled list and 
sketch of all the authors of the Cassinese Congrega- 
tion, and a few other historical and hagiographical 
works concerning the Cassinese Congregation of 
Benedictines. 

Hurter, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1893), 1, 1212; Adelung, 
Supplement zu Joechers Gelehrten-Lexicon (Leipzig, 17 m), 1, 
1091 ; Studien und MittheUungen aus dem Benediktiner-Orden, 
VIIT, 243; Ziegelbaxjer, Histona rei literariae Ordinis Sancti 
Benedicii, III, §37. 

Michael Ott. 

Armenia, a mountainous region of Western Asia 
occupying a somewhat indefinite area to the south- 
east of the Black Sea. Although the name “Ar- 
menia’’ occurs twice in the Vulgate, the regular 
biblical designation of the countrjr is “Ararat”, a 
name which is doubtless identical with the “Urartu” 
of the cuneiform inscriptions. Not being delimited 
by permanent natural boundaries, the territory cov- 
ered by Armenia has varied at different epochs of 
the world’s history, and even as early as the time 
of the ancient Romans there was recognized a Lesser 
as well as a Greater Armenia, the former embracing 
a portion of Asia Minor, Politically Armenia has 
ceased to exist, having been partitioned between 
Turkey, Persia, and Russia, the largest share being 
possessed by Turkey. The country comprises a tot^ 
area of about 120,000 square miles and consists in 
the main of an elevated plateau traversed by several 
mountain ranges which run parallel to the Caucasian 
mountains on the north. A few of the principal 
peaks, the most noted of which is Ararat, the “holy 
mount”, rise above the line of perpetual snow. 
Among the important rivers that take their rise in 
Armenia are the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the 
Araxes. There are many lakes, chief among which 
are Lake Sevanga and Lake Van, The latter is 
seventy miles in length and about twenty-eight in 
breadth, and is probably the “Upper Sea of the 
Nairi” mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions. 
The climate is severe, including the extremes of heat 
and cold. There are practically but two seasons, 
summer and winter, the latter lasting from October 
to May, and the transition from one to the other is 
abrupt. The peculiarities of the climate, among 
which may be noted a considerable degree of humidity, 
are due,in part to the proximity of the Black Sea, 
partly to the high elevation of the region, most of the 
inhabited localities being from 5,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the sea level. Scarcely any trees are to be 
found on the Armenian mountains, but those planted 
in the inhabited localities thrive well. Grapes are 
successfully cultivated in the valleys and around 
Lake Van. Wheat, ^ barley, hemp, cotton, and 
tobacco are also raised. Pre-eminent among the 
domestic animals are the horse and buffalo. The 
mountainous tracts yield excellent pasturage, and 
in consequence, the rearing of live stock is more 


extensively carried on than agriculture. On ac- 
count of the various subjugations of the country the 
inhabitants of Armenia belong to different races. 
The native Armenians and Kurds form each about a 
quarter of the entire population; the Turkish and 
Turcoman elements constitute the major part of the 
remaining half. Greeks, Jews, and Gypsies are 
scattered throughout the country. The Armenians 
themselves, of whom only about 1,000,000, or about 
one-half of the total number, live in Armenia, are a 
commercial people par excellence. 

The Church in Armenia. — I. Ancient Politi- 
cal Constitution. — ^The name Armenia appears for 
the first time in the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius 
Hystaspis. Much obscurity obtains as to the deriva- 
tion of the word. Some would refer it back to the 
Vannic word Armani-lis, a stela, while others would 
connect it with Arman, a district lying to the south 
of Lake Van. Armenia is the name given to a 
mountainous strip of land situated in the south- 
western portion of Asia. On one side it touches the 
Black Sea, on the other the Caspian, while on the 
north and on the south it is enclosed respectively by 
the Caucasus and the Taurus Mountains. Within 
its confines is the celebrated Lake Van. In shape 
it much resembles a quadrangle. As far as is known, 
the earliest inhabitants of Armenia were a white 
race, whose capital, Dhuspa, stood on the site of the 
present city of Van. An Aryan race replaced it and 
it is from this latter stock that the modern Armenians 
have sprung. They style their ancestors the Haik 
and make allusion to their country as Haisdan. 
They claim that the father of their race, Haik, was 
the son of Thogorma, whom in Genesis we find to be 
the third son of Gomer. This belief has given rise 
to many beautiful legends. Be this as it may, it 
was about the end of the seventh or the beginning 
of the sixth century b. c. that this new race took 
possession of the country. In number and social 
condition it was superior to its predecessor, but this 
new people also was subject to the Medes and the 
Persians. With the victory of Alexander the Great 
over the Persians in 328 ^ b. c. Armenia fell into 
Greek hands. The Seleucid® of Syria, under whose 
control the land soon passed, allowed it the choice 
of its rulers. When in 190 b. c. the Romans over- 
threw Antiochus the Great, Artaxias and Zariadris, 
who were then ruling the land, declared themselves 
kings, the former in Armenia proper, the latter in 
Sophene. Thus began the national dynasty of the 
Arsacides, which became famous under Tigranes the 
First. Later the Romans and the Parthians made a 
plaything of the country, which soon chose as its 
ruler Tiridates, the brother of the Parthian king. 
When the Arsacides lost the Persian throne to the 
Sassanides (a. d. 226) Armenia declared itself against 
the new house and there ensued a bloody combat 
between the two countries, which lasted for several 
centuries. 

II. Conversion to Christianity. — ^The nature 
and characteristics of the paganism which preceded 
Christianity in Armenia are practically unknown to 
us. Attempts have been made to identify its gods 
with those of Greece, but all we know are the names 
and the sanctuaries of its pagan deities. Obscurity 
likewise shrouds the beginnings of Christianity in the 
country. Native historians of a rather late period 
would have us believe that several of the Apostles 
reached in Armenia, and that some of them, as 
t. Bartholomew and St. Thaddeus, died there. ^ A 
popular legend ascribes to the latter the evangelizing 
of the land. Althou^ the very ancient wnters of 
the country, such as Korioun, Agathangelus, etc., do 
not even mention the name of Thaddeus, yet the 
legend, which apparently came at a late period from 
a Greek source, has so prevailed that even to-day the 
head of the Armenian Church claims to be occupying 
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the ''throne of St. Thaddeus’^ Although legendary, 
this tradition witnesses that Christianity at a rather 
early date passed from Syria over into Armenia. 
The letter of Meruzan to Dionysius of Alexandria 
(a. d. 248-265) confirms us in the belief that Chris- 
tianity had already penetrated into Armenia before 
the time of St. Gregory the Illuminator. However, 
it is around St. Gregory that the story of Christianity’s 
growth in Armenia centres; for in him Armenia had 
its apostle. Bom of the royal stock of the Arsacides, 
and brought in early infancy to Caesarea of Cappa- 
docia because of a Persian persecution of the Ar- 
menians, he was there instructed in the Christian 
Faith. About 261 he returned to Armenia and after 
much persecution brought the king and a large num- 
ber of the people over to Christianity. Consecrated 
Metropolitan of Armenia (according to Cardinal Her- 
genroether) in 302, by Leontius, Archbishop of 
Caesarea, he took up his residence at Achtichat. 
Under his influence the Faith began to spread 
throughout the land. Priests from the Greek Empire 
aided him in the work of conversion. When Chris- 
tianity had gained a good headway in the country, 
the metropolitan turned his attention to the organiza- 
tion of the Church. The national language replaced 
the Syriac in the liturgy. To win over the converted 
pagan priests more fully, he chose from their sons, 
after educating them, the occupants of a dozen 
episcopal sees created by himself. Thus the high 
dignities were given to the sacerdotal families, which 
retained them for some time. The office of cathol- 
icos or patriarch was for a considerable period con- 
fined to the family of St. Gregory. A beautiful 
legend, lacking, however, a historic basis, tells of a 
trip by him to Rome. His missionaries went as far 
north as Georgia and Albania. 

In 311 Maximinus began war on the struggling 
Church of Armenia, but met with many repulses. 
About this time St. Gregory passed away, having 
spent the last years of his life in solitude. After his 
death we find the progress of the infant Church stayed 
by internal dissensions. At the time apostates were 
numerous, and in their eagerness to subjugate the 
country the Persians lent every encouragement to 
perversion. Meanwhile, successors filled the office 
of metropolitan once held by St. Gregoiy. His 
youngest son, Aristaces, took the post of his father 
and was present at the Council of Nicsea. In 363 and 
372 the Armenian episcopate took an active part in 
the affairs of the Christian world. St. Basil of 
Caesarea visited a great part of Armenia and cor- 
rected many abuses. Led on by his example, the 
Catholicos Nerses in the Synod of Achtichat (c. 365), 
the first authentic Armenian synod, laid the founda- 
tions of the first hospitals and other charitable in- 
stitutions for the country. He gave an impetus to 
monastic life and promulgated numerous laws on 
marriage and the observance of fasts. These re- 
forms, showing a Greek influence, arrayed against 
the catholicos the king and the nobles, and thus we 
meet the first recorded instance of that spirit _ of 
national independence and intolerance of foreign 
influence which is so important a factor in the history 
of the Armenian Church. An anticatholicos was 
appointed by the king, and soon Nerses died a vio- 
lent death. Then a fierce anti-religious reaction set 
in. State endowments were in part withdrawn, 
numbers of the clergy fell away, and charitable 
institutions were allowed to crumble to ruins. 
Pagan practices came into use everywhere and the 
Christianity of but a few years before seemed to have 
died out. The vacant see of the catholicos was filled 
by the king, and the coveted position went to lousik, 
or the family of the Aghbianos, rival to that of 
St. Gregory. St. Basil damoured for the rights of 
Ms CsBsarean see, but, though supported by the older 
clergy of Armenia, his claims were not allowed, and 


the consecration of the Armenian catholicos was thus 
lost forever to the Church of Csesarea. 

The religious autonomy of the Armenian Church 
was begun thus. Shortly after this event occurred 
the death of Manuel the Mamikonian, which was the 
signal for Rome and Persia to divide Armenia be- 
tween them. Of the country, which both had lost 
and reconquered, and were now parcelling out (387) 
four-fifths went to Persia. As a consequence, 
persecution was immediately raised against the 
Christian Church, and the Christians were forced to 
take to the mountains. The man of the hour for 
the Christian cause was the catholicos, Isaac the 
Great, the son of Nerses. About him rallied all 
parties. Even during his exile the people remained 
attached to him. Beneath his care the Armenian 
Church flourished in spite of difficulties, ecclesiastical 
discipline was enforced, and the intellectual standard 
of the people raised. His death in 439 was a great 
loss to the cause of Christianity in Armenia. The 
Persian masters continued to leave no stone un- 
turned to stifle Christianity and to replace it by 
Parseeism. The Armenians, however, remained con- 
stant in the face of persecution. Another foe at- 
tacked them, and that was heresy. Gnosticism in 
the second century and Paulicianism in the sixth and 
seventh centuries had adherents among the Ar- 
menians, but the chief heresies to be mentioned in 
this connection are Nestorianism and Monophysitism. 
The works of Theodore of Mopsuestia and^ Diodorus 
of Tarsus, which were filled with Nestorian ideas, 
were translated into Armenian, and through them 
endeavours were made to disseminate the teachings 
of Nestorius. Eabulas of Edessa and Acacius warned 
the bishops against these writings. A synod was 
held and two priests were despatched to Constanti- 
nople to ask of Proclus what was the right position 
in the matter. In reply came the famous "Docu- 
ment for the Armenians which was held in high 
honour by the Armenian ecclesiastical authorities, 
and which exerted a powerful influence on their 
theology. Henceforth the Armenians were bitter 
opponents of Nestorianism. But where Nestorian- 
ism failed, Monophysitism succeeded. The Council of 
Chalcedon, which condemned that error, was held 
while the Armenians were fighting against the 
Persians’ endeavour to crush out Christianity. As 
soon as they heard of the council and of the action 
it had taken, opposition arose against it, and the 
charge of the Monophysites that Chalcedon had but 
renewed the Nestorian error was readily believed. 
Monophysitism was accepted, and the decrees of 
Chalcedon rejected. The attitude of the Armenians 
in this entire matter was dictated not so much by 
a love of orthodoxy as by the desire of promoting 
the welfare of their country; for, by receiving Mono- 
physitism, they hoped that Greek favour would be 
gained and Persian domination more easily thrown 
off. Writings were published in Armenia against 
Chalcedon and appeals were urged for a return to 
Apostolic doctrine. The Catholicos Papken in the 
Synod of Vagharchapat (491) solemnly condemned 
in the presence of the Armenian, Iberian, and Al- 
banian bishops the Council of Chalcedon. Within 
half a century, this condemnation was reaffirmed by 
the two Councils of Tvin, the second of wMch was 
held in 552, and fixed 11 July, 552, as the beginning 
of the Armenian era. The Greeks, having returned 
to orthodoxy, tried several times to lead back the 
Armenians also from Monophysitism. In 571 the 
Catholicos John went with part of his clergy to 
Constantinople, where he died, after making an act 
of fidelity to orthodoxy. This incident had no 
effect on Armenia. When in 591 the Greek em- 
peror Maurice, having taken most of Armenia from 
the Persians, invited the Catholicos, Moses I, to 
convoke at Constantinople the bishops and nobles 
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of Armerda, his request met with a refusal. ^ Then 
the emperor had the Armenian bishops in the 
Roman territory assemble and recognize the Council 
of Chalcedon. He chose for the office of patriarch 
a bishop named John, with residence at Avan. Thus 
in 593 the Armenian Church found itself divided into 
two sections. Soon after the Iberians fell away, 
with their Catholicos Kiouron at their head, rejecting 
Monophysitism and the authority of the Armenian 
patriarch. For a time the Albanians also declared 
themselves independent, but soon came back. When 
Heraclius had conquered the countiy and thus de- 
prived the Persians of their control for the second 
time (629), he obtained from the Catholipos Ezr the 
condemnation of Nestorius and all heretics, without 
any mention being made of Chalcedon. ^ The union 
with the Greeks thus effected lasted during the life- 
time of Heraclius. But in the Synod of Tvin (645) 
Chalcedon was again condemned. Meanwhile, the 
Arabs had attacked the country, which feU, an easy 
victim, before them, and so Armenia, which once had 
its own rulers and was at other times under Persian 
and Byzantine control, passed into the power of the 
Caliphs. 

III. Literature, Early, Medieval, and Mod- 
ERN.-—Of the literature of pagan Armenia only a 
few fragments have come down to us. The founda- 
tion of what we know as Armenian literature must 
therefore be sought in Christian times. Very rich in 
itself, Christian Armenian literature dates from the 
invention of the national alphabet by Mesrob. In 
these first years of the fifth century were composed 
some of the apocryphal works which, like the ^^Dis- 
courses'' attributed to St. Gregory and the ^'History 
of Armenia" said to have come from Agathangelus, 
are asserted to be the works of these and other 
well-known men. Connected with early Armenian 
literature are the names of such illustrious persons 
as Isaac the Great and Mesrob, by whom an im- 
petus was given to the literature of the country. 
They translated the Bible from a Syriac version and 
revised their translation by means of the Septuagint 
of the Hexapla, and the Greek text of the New 
Testament. There followed various other transla- 
tions which for the most part are of great impor- 
tance, since the originals of many have been lost. 
Of these we may mention the Homilies" of St. John 
Chrysostom, two works of Philo on ‘^Providence", 
together with some of his Biblical commentaries, 
the “Chronicle" of Eusebius, and the works of 
St. Ephrem. This early period of Armenian litera- 
ture ^o produced original compositions. Eznik of 
Kolb wrote a “Refutation of the Sects", and Koroun 
the “History of the Life of St. Mesrob and of the 
Beginnings of Armenian Literature". These men, 
both of whom were disciples of Mesrob, bring to an 
end what may be called the golden age of Armenian 
literature. 

The medieval period opens with comparative 
sterility. The first name of importance is met with 
in the eighth century, that of John Otznetzi, sur- 
named the “Philosopher". A “Discourse against 
the Paulicians", a “Synodal Discourse", and a col- 
lection of the canons of the councils and the Fathers 
anterior to his day, are the principal works of his 
now extant. About the same time appeared the 
translations of the works of several of the Fathers, 
particularly of Sts. Gregory of Nyssa and Cyril of 
Alexandria, from the pen of Stephen, Bishop of 
Siounik. It was two centuries later that the cele- 
brated “History of Armenia" by the Catholicos 
John VI came forth, covering the period from 
the origin of the nsttion to the year a, d. 925. A 
contemporaiy of his, Ananias of Mok, an abbot and 
the most celebrated theologian of the time, com- 
posed a treatise against the Thondrakians, a sect 
imbued with Manicheism. The name of Chosrov, 


Bishop of Andzevatsentz, is honoured because of his 
interesting commentaries on the Breviary and the 
Mass-Prayers. Gregory of Narek, his son, is the 
Armenian Pindar from whose pen came elegies, odes, 
panegyrics, and homilies. Stephen Asoghik, whose 
“Universal History" reaches down to a. d. 1004, 
and Gregory Magistros, whose long poem on the Old 
and New Testaments displays much application, are 
the last writers worthy of mention in this period. 

The modern period of Armenian literature can 
well be dated from the renaissance of letters among 
the Armenians in the twelfth century. The Cathol- 
icos Nerses, surnamed the Gracious, is the most 
brilliant author in the beginning of ,this period. Be- 
sides his poetic works, such as the “Elegy on the 
Taking of Edessa", there are prose works including 
a “Pastoral Letter", a “Synodal Discourse", and 
his “Letters". This age gave us also a commentary 
on St. Luke and one on the Catholic Epistles. Of 
note, too, is the Synodal Discourse of Nerses of 
Lampron, Archbishop of Tarsus, delivered at the 
Council of Hromcla in 1179, which is anti-Monophy- 
site in tone. The thirteenth century gave birth to 
Vartan the Great, whose talents were those of a poet, 
an exegete, and a theologian, and whose “Universal 
History" is extensive in the field it covers. Gregory 
pf Datev in the next century composed his “Ques- 
tion Book", which is a fiery polemic against the 
Catholics. I?he sixteenth century saw Armenia in the 
hands of Persia, and a check was for the time put on 
literature. However, in scattering the Armenians 
to all parts of Europe, the Persian invasion had its 
good effects. They established printing shops in 
Venice and Rome, and in the following century (the 
seventeenth) in Lemberg,^ Milan, Paris, and elsewhere. 
Old works were republished and new ones given 
forth. The Mechitarists of Venice have been the 
leaders in this movement; but their publications, al- 
though numerous, have been often uncritical. Their 
brothers, the Mechitarists of Vienna, have been like- 
wise active in this work and it is to their society 
that Balgy and Catergian belong, two well-known 
writers on Armenian topics. Russia, Constantinople 
and Etchmiadzin are the other centres of Armenian 
literary efforts and the last-named place is especially 
worthy of note, imbued as it is to-day with German 
scientific methods and taste. Looking back over 
the field of Armenian literature, we note a trait of 
the national character displayed in the bent the 
Armenians have had for singing the glories of their 
land in histo^ and chronicles. Translations have 
ever been an important part of Armenian literature. 
Again, the standpoint is religious, and even history 
seems to have been written rather for its doctrines 
than for the facts themselves. A last feature is that 
the golden age came early and with the passing of 
centuries the Armenian writers grew fewer and 
fewer. 

IV. The Crusades. — ^Although the native dynasty 
of the Bagratides, to which the Arabs gave the royal 
crown of Armenia, was founded under favourable 
circumstances, yet the feudal system by gradually 
weakening the country, brought about its ruin. 
Thus internally enfeebled, Armenia proved an easy 
victim for the Seldjukid Turks under Alp-Arslan 
in the latter half of the eleventh century. To escape 
death or servitude at the hands of those who had 
assassinated his relative, Kakig, II, King of Ani, an 
Armenian named Roupen with some of his county- 
men went into the gorges of the Taurus Mountains 
and then into Tarsus of Cilicia. Here the Byzantine 
governor of the place gave them shelter. Soon after, 
the members of the First Crusade appeared in Asia 
Minor. Hostile as they were to the Turks, and un- 
friendly to the Greeks, these Armenian refugees 
joined forces with the crusaders. Valiantly they 
fought with the Christians of Europe, and for their 
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reward, when Antioch had been taken (1097), Con- 
stantine, the son of Roupen, received from the 
crusaders the title of baron. Within a century, the 
heirs of Roupen were further rewarded by the grant 
of a kingdom known as Cilicia or Lesser Armenia, 
to be held as a vassal government of the Holy See and 
of Germany. This kept them in touch with the 
crusaders. No doubt the Armenians aided in some 
of the other crusades. This kingdom lasted till 
1375, when the Mamelukes of Egypt destroyed it. 

V. To THE End of the Seventeenth Century. 
— ^The establishment of the Kingdom of Lesser 
Armenia created more frequent relations between 
the Armenians and the Holy See. On the occasion 
of the crowning of King Leo II, the union of the 
Armenian Church with Rome was proclaimed under 
Catholicos Gregory VI. Only southern Armenia 
was affected by this. In 1251, however, there took 
place at Sis at the order of Pope Innocent IV a 
council of Armenians to witness to their belief in 
the procession of the Holy Ghost. In strange con- 
trast we find James I refusing to send representatives 
to the Council of Lyons. Yet, when Pope Boni- 
face VIII began his pontificate, Catholicos Greg- 
ory VII sent to him an expression of filial attachment. 
A little later (1307) a council was held by the Ar- 
menians in which the old error of Monophysitism was 
repudiated, and two natures acknowledged in Christ. 
The bonds of union which united Rome and Armenia 
during this period gave way more or less after the 
fall of Lesser Armenia in 1375. Harassed from with- 
out by the Turks, and weakened by the internal 
strifes that divided it into so many independent 
patriarchates, Armenia had after that date but 
spasmodic relations with Rome. Which of the 
patriarchs during this period remained united to the 
West is hard to determine. Yet, even in the darkest 
da 3 rs, there were always some Armenians who re- 
mained attached to Rome. The Dominican mis- 
sionaries in founding houses in Armenian territory 
were instrumental in the training of native mis- 
sionaries called the ^'United Brothers whose sole 
aim was to procure union with Rome. Their 
founder, John of Kemi, went too far in his zeal, so 
that Pope Benedict XII was forced to have the 
Armenians assemble in council in 1342 and repudiate 
the errors ascribed to these monks. These cries of 
unorthodoxy did much to estrange Armenia from the 
West. The Fathers of the Council of Basle (1433) 
asked the catholicos to attend, but the invitation 
was not accepted. However in the Council of 
Florence (1439) Armenia was represented, and here 
a last attempt was made to bring about reunion. It 
was at the behest of Eugenius IV that Catholicos 
Constantine V had despatched his delegates. The 
decree ^'Exultate Deo”, which was to effect the union, 
was published in 1439, containing among other things 
the Nicene Creed, the definitions of Chalcedon, and 
the Letter of Pope Leo I. Meanwhile, Constantine 
died. A few years later a rent occurred in the Ar- 
menian Church which gave a setback to the plan of 
union. Armenia was divided into two large juris- 
dictions, that of Sis in Cilicia and that of Etchmiad- 
zin in Greater Armenia, each with its own catholicos. 
The latter of the two patriarchates was looked upon 
as devoted to the cause of union with Rome. Its 
Catholicos, Stephanos V, paid a visit to the Eternal 
City, and in 1680 Aghob IV, just before his death, 
made a profession of Catholic faith, an example fol- 
lowed by many of his successors. Some of the 
patriarchs of Sis were friendly to Rome, such as 
Gregory IX, while others were hostile. 

Catholic Missions in the Nineteenth 
Century. — ^The action of Count Ferriol, minister 
of Louis XIV at Stamboul (1689-1709), in carrying 
off to Paris the Armenian Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who evinced strong anti-Catholic tendencies, 
I.-47 


served to bring persecution upon the Armenian 
Catholics in the Turkish Empire, which lasted till 
1830. The declaration of religious liberty at that 
time caused the Catholic missions in Armenia to 
become more energetic than ever before. In 1838, 
Eugene Bore, still a layman, founded at Tibriz and 
Ispahan two schools for Armenians, which the French 
Lazarists have since conducted. Within twenty 
years this order had three other missions. The 
barefooted Carmelites with Bagdad as their centre 
are labouring for the Armenians in that city and 
Bassorah. Since 1856 the French Dominicans have 
been active in the provinces of Mossoul, Bitlis, and 
Van. The Capuchins are also represented in this 
field and are working with Diarbekir as their head- 
quarters. Lesser Armenia is a field cultivated 
chiefly by Jesuit missionaries, and, unlike the rest, 
their efforts are confined to the Armenians. The 
Oblate Sisters of the Assumption and the Sisters of 
St. Joseph from Lyons are effectively aiding them 
in their work, in which some 31 Fathers and Brothers 
are engaged. 

When we come to statistics, we find that out of a 
population of Armenians comprising from two to 
three millions, approximate figures give to Prot- 
estantism 40,000 to 50,000, to Catholicism 60,000 to 
70,000, the rest to the Gregorian or non-Uniat 
Church of Constantinople. Of the Catholic Ar- 
menians, the greater part are under the jpatriarch, 
whose full title is ‘'the Patriarch of Cilicia of the 
Armenians”, and whose residence is at Constanti- 
nople. Under his jurisdiction are 3 other Armenian 
archbishops, 12 bishops, 1 being at Alexandria in 
Egypt, 9 patriarchal vicars, one of whom resides at 
Jerusalem. In Rome there is a titular bishop for 
the Armenians, whose chief function is that of ordain- 
ing. The Armenian patriarch is assisted in the 
work of tending to his flock by a vicar who is a 
titular archbishop, by an ecclesiastical council com- 
posed of 12 priests, by a civil council and by two 
other councils, one of which is for the national hospi- 
tal. Directly under his charge are 3 large churches, 
that of St. Gregory the Illuminator at Leghorn, 
those of St. Blaise and St. Nicholas at Rome, the 
2 seminaries of Zmar and Rome, and finally tne 16 
churches and the 16 schools of Constantinople. In 
the Armenian Archbishopric of Lemberg there are 
about 5,500 faithful, the geater part being in Galicia, 
the rest in Bukowina. The religious orders among 
the Armenians are of but comparatively recent 
origin and are not very prosperous. The Mechitarists 
of Venice, the most flourishing, have but 60 priests 
and some lay-brothers. The Mechitarists of Vienna 
are not quite so numerous. Among the women, the 
Armenian Sisters of the Immaculate Conception have 
flourishing schools at Constantinople and Angora. 

Petit in Diet, de thiol. cath„ s. v.; Hergenrotheb, Kirchen- 
geach.r Issaverdens, Armenia and the Armenians,- Gelzbe, 
Die Anfdnge der armen. Kirche; Piolet, Les miaaiona catho- 
liques au XI Xe sikcle; Chamich, History of Armenia; N eve, 
L*Armenie ckrStienne et sa littirature. 

Jambs F. Driscoll. 

Armenierstadt (Hungarian, Szamos-Ujvar, Lat., 
Armenopolis), a city in the Transylvanian county of 
Szolnok-Doboka, situated on the upper Szamos, an 
eastern tributary of the Theiss, and the seat of a 
Uniat Greek diocese (Armenopolis) that embraces 
the northern part of Transylvania; the see is suf- 
fragan to the Archbishop of Fogaras and Alba Julia, 
who resides at Blasendorf. The city was founded 
about 1700 by ‘Armenians who emigrated at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century from Armenia and 
settled first on the banks of the Krim and Moldau. 
In the second half of the' seventeenth century they 
moved to Transylvania, and after a two years’ struggle 
on the part of the Armenian-Catholic Bishop Aux- 
entius Verzereskul, they were converted from Euty- 
chianism to Catholicism. By the Bull “Ad Apos- 
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tolicam Sedem’^ (26 November, 1853), the city 
became a diocese. The first bishop was Johann 
Alexi (1854-65); he was succeeded by Johann Vancsa 
(1855-68), Pavel (1872-79), and Johann Szabo, ap- 
pointed in 1879 (b. 16 August, 1836). The ^ocese 
of Armenierstadt contains about 683,300 inhabi- 
tants; 432,900 Catholics of the Greek-Roumanian 
Rite, 41,100 of the Latin Rite, and 1,600 of the Ar- 
menian Rite. It has one cathedral, six canonicates, 
four titular abbeys, one formal provostship, forty- 
five deaneries, 490 mother-churches, 391 dependent 
churches {Filialkirchen) , one monastery vdth four 
monks (Basilian Order, in Biksz4d), 475 pastors, 25 
chaplains, one regular priest, eleven other ecclesi- 
astics. and 64 clerics. The bishop directs a dioc- 
esan academy with seven professors, one teachers’ 
training college, with four professors, one Armenian- 
CathoHc Ober-Gymnasium, and about 600 public 
schools, with 38,900 pupils. The cathedral and the 
episcopal residence, architectmally speaking, are in- 
significant, a far more imposing budding being the 
principal Armenian-Catholic church, built in 1792. 

Joseph Lihs. 

Annentia, Fray NicolXs, Bishop of La Paz (cap- 
ital of Bolivia, South America), appointed 22 Oc- 
tober, 1901; b. at Bemedo, diocese of Vittoria, Spain, 
5 December, 1845. He was a Minorite and came 
to America as a missionary under the guidance of 
Father Rafael Sans, and followed the footsteps of 
that pioneer in the forests and on the river courses 
of the Beni re^on. He had, previous to his coming 
to ^uth America, spent several years in France, and 
brought to the mission field, Desides devotion to 
apostolic duties, a solid fund of knowledge in physics, 
astronomy, and natural science. The savage and 
cannibal tribes lurking in the fastnesses of the Beni 
region were not numerous, but often hostile, and 
h^ for years been cruelly decimated by epidemic 
disease (smallpox). To reach them he cut his way 
through almost impenetrable woods from one aban- 
doned hamlet to another, exposed to the most ap- 
palling hardships from hunger, climate, and disease. 
He taught and preached wherever and whenever he 
fell in with Indians, establishing and re-establishing 
missions; in this way he gathered materials for 
the geo^aphy, natural history, and anthropolo^ 
of those practically unknown regions. It cost him 
much labour to have these afterwards published, and 
his valuable books are, unfortunately, extremely rare 
at present. His principal publications are: ^^Diario 
del Viage al Madre de Dios, hecho por el P, Fray 
Nicolds Armentia, en el ano de mil ochocientos 
ochenta y cuatro y mil ochocientos ochenta y cinco, 
en calid^ de comisionado para explorar el Madre 
deDios” etc.; usually bound with ‘^Navegacidn del 
Madre de Dios” (La Paz, 1887); and “Descripcidn 
de la Provincia de los Mojos, en el Reino del Peril” 
(La Paz, 1888) — the latter is a Spanish translation 
of the book of the Jesuit Franz Xavier Eder, “De- 
scriptio Provinciae Moxitarum” (Buda, 1791). "Vo- 
cabulario del Idioma Shipibo del Ucayali” appeared 
in “Boletin de la Sociedad geogr4fica de La Paz”, 
I, No. 1. This is thus far the most complete vocabu- 
lary of any of the Pano stock (see Arawaks), and 
embraces more than 3,800 words. Los Indios Mose- 
tenes y su lengiia” was published at Buenos Aires, 
1903. 

Aside from, personal recollections of the writer, gathered dur- 
ing years of intercourse with this prriate, there is a short bio- 
graphical sketch, by Laponb t Quevbdo, in Tacana, Arte, 
vocahvkirio etc. (La Plata, 1902), with portrait. The works 
cited in the text contain many scattered notices of the event- 
ful career of the eminent missionary. 

An. F. Bandelier. 

Annidale, The Diocese op, situated in New 
South Wales (Australia), with its cathedral at Ar- 
midale, 335 mUes north of Sydney. It is one of the 
six suflfragan sees of the province of Sydney. Its 


boundary on the north is the Queensland border, on 
the east, the Diocese of Lismore, on the west, the 
Diocese of Wilcannia, ten miles beyond Walgett, 
and on the south, the Dioceses of Maitland and Bath- 
urst. Area of Armidale Diocese, about 85,000 square 
miles. Armidale was not proclaimed a municipality 
till 1863. Ten years before that date (in 1853) the 
Rev. Timothy McCarthy was appointed its first resi- 
dent priest. It was then a sparsely populated agri- 
cultural and pastoral district, where Catholics were 
few and far apart. Father McCarthy made Armi- 
dale his head-quarters, and (says Cardinal Moran) 
'^'his missionary district embraced all the territory 
as far as the Queensland border, and extended 
to the Pacific Ocean. His periodical excursions 
lasted for three months. From the Tweed to the 
Richmond, thence to the Clarence and on to Walcha, 
then across the Liverpool Plains to the Gwydir. and 
back by way of Glen Innes and Tenterfield to Armi- 
dale. Such was the route which he traversed in the 
discharge of his ordinary duties.” He was after- 
wards transferred to the Carcoar district at a time 
when it was “in a ferment from the violence and 
lawlessness of the bushrangers. He rendered a great 
service alike to the State and to those unhappy 
outlaws, many of whom he succeeded in withdraw- 
ing from their life of sin and crime.” He died in 
Ireland in 1879. Till 1864 all New South Wales 
was under the spiritual charge of the Bishop of 
Sydney. In that and the following years were cre- 
ated the present Dioceses of Goulburn (1864), Bath- 
urst (1865), and Maitland (1867). Armidale (says 
Cardinal Moran) “was also marked out for an epis- 
copal see”, but it was not till 1869 that its first 
Bishop, the Right Rev. Timothy O’Mahony, was 
appointed. Till 1887 the diocese had a vast and 
unwieldy area, and at the time that the new Bishop 
entered into possession it had no railroad running 
through it, “and even the ordinary roads were few”. 
The first cathedral was a little wooden church 25 
feet by 18, replaced by a brick and stone structure,, 
opened in 1872, and measuring 102 feet by 32. 
Bishop O’Mahony’s stay in Armidale was embittered 
by ^ave accusations that were fomented by a false 
clerical friend and given to the press and public by 
open enemies. He resigned his see in 1878 and was 
appointed auxiliary bishop to the Archbishop of 
Toronto, where he died in 1892. He was succeeded 
by the Right Rev. Elzear Torreggiani (1879-1904),. 
an Italian Capuchin who had been on the mission 
in England and Wales. In Australia, as in Great 
Britain and Italy, Dr. Torreggiani always wore the 
habit of his order. His first visitation of his strag- 
gling and difficult diocese occupied three years. The 
coast district was, in 1887, erected into the Dio- 
cese of Grafton (now known as the Diocese of Lis- 
more), A portion of the Maitland diocese was at 
the same time added to that of Armidale. Dr. Tor- 
reggiani died, 28 January, 1904. He was succeeded 
by the Right Rev. Patrick Joseph O’Connor, who- 
had been his coadjutor from 3 May, 1903. 

Statistics (towards the close of 1905). — Parochial 
districts, 15; churches, 52; secular priests, 22; reg- 
ulars, 2; nuns, 144; secular teachers, 4; boarding 
schools for girls, 4; primary schools, 19; children in 
Catholic schools, 2,510; Catholic population, 25,540. 

Levey, Hutchinson* a Auatralaaian Hncyclopcedia (London, 
1892); Moean, History of ^e Catholic Church in AustraUma- 
(Sydney, undated); Australasian Catholic Directory (Sydney, 
1906). 

Henry W. Cleaby. 

Arminianism, the popular designation of the 
doctrines held by a party formed in the early days 
of the seventeenth century among the Calvinists 
of the Netherlands. The tendency of the human 
reason to revolt against Calvin’s decretum korrihile of 
predestination absolute and salvation and danmation 
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meted out without regard to merit or demerit had 
aroused opposition in thinking minds from the first 
promulgation of the dogma; but whilst the fanatical 
wars of religion engrossed the attention of the masses, 
thinking minds were few and uninfluential. Calvin’s 
reckless tenets had banished charity and mercy from 
the breasts of his followers and had everywhere 
aroused a fierce spirit of strife and bloodshed- It 
throve on paradoxes. This unnatural spirit could 
not survive a period of calm deliberation; a leader 
was sure to rise from the Calvinistic ranks who 
should point out the baneful corollaries of the Gene- 
van creed, and be listened to. Such a leader was 
Jacobus Arminius (Jakob Hermanzoon), professor 
at the University of Leyden. He was born at 
Oudewater, South Holland, in 1560. While stiU 
an infant he lost his father, a cutler by trade, but 
through the generosity of strangers he was enabled 
to perfect his education at various universities at 
home and in foreign parts. In his twenty-second 
year the brilliant youth, whose talents were univer- 
sally acknowledged, was sent to Geneva at the ex- 
pense of the merchants’ ^Id of Amsterdam, in order 
to imbibe genuine Calvinism at the feet of Beza. In 
1586 he made a prolonged trip to Italy, which served 
to widen his mental horizon. Rumours beginning 
to spread that he had fallen under the influence of 
the Jesuits, Suarez and Bellarmin, he was recalled 
to Amsterdam, was pronounced orthodox, and ap- 
pointed preacher of the reformed congregation. 
This office he filled with ever increasing renown for 
fifteen years. He had all the qualifications of a 
great pulpit orator — a sonorous voice, a magmficent 
presence, and a thorough knowledge of Scripture, 
which he expounded in a clear and pleasing manner, 
dwelling with predilection on its ethical features 
and avoiding tne polemical asperities characteristic 
of his age and sect. Yet his later years were fated 
to be embittered by polemical strife. The revolt 
against predestination absolute was taking shape. 
A professor at Leyden had already pronounced 
Calvin’s God “a tyrant and an executioner”. The 
learned layman Koornhert, in spite of ecclesiastical 
censures, continued to inveigh successfully against 
the dominant religion of Holland; and he had con- 
verted two ministers of Delft who had been chosen to 
argue him into submission, from the supralapsarian 
to the infralapsarian position. (See Calvinism.) 
The task of confounding the “heretic” was now 
entrusted to the disciple of Beza. Arminius ad- 
dressed himself to the work; but he soon began to 
feel that Calvinism was repugnant to all the instincts 
of his soul. More and more clearly, as time went 
on, his writings and sermons taught the doctrines 
since associated with his name and after his death 
embodied by his disciples in the famous five propo- 
sitions of the “Remonstrants”. For the sake of 
reference we give the substance of the “Remon- 
strantie” as condensed by Professor Blok in his 
“History of the People of the Netherlands” (III, 
ch. xiv). , , 

“They (the Remonstrants) declared themselves 
opposed to the following doctrines: (1) Predestination 
in its de^ed form; as if God by an eternal and 
irrevocable decision had destined men, some to 
eternal bliss, others to eternal damnation, without 
any other law than His own pleasure. On the 
contrary, they thought that God by the same resolu- 
tion wished to mie all believers in Cluist who 
persisted in their belief to the end blessed in Christ, 
and for ]ffis sake would only condemn the uncon- 
verted and unbelieving. (2) The doctrine of election 
according to which the chosen were counted as neces- 
sarily and imavoidably blessed and the outcasts 
necessarily and unavoidably lost. They urged the 
milder doctrine that Christ had died for all men, 
and that believers were only chosen in so far as they 


enjoyed the forgiveness of sins, (3) The doctrine 
that Christ died for the elect alone to make them 
blessed and no one else, ordained as mediator; on 
the contrary, they urged the possibility of salvation 
for others not elect. (4) The doctrine that the grace 
of God affects the elect only, while the reprobates 
cannot participate in this through their conversion, 
but only through their own strength. On the 
other hand, they, the 'Remonstrants’, a name 
they received later from this, their ‘ Remonstrance ’, 
hold that man ' has no saving belief in himself, nor 
out of the force of his free-will’, if he lives in sin, 
but that it is necessary that ' he be bom again from 
God in Christ by means of His Holy Spirit, and re- 
newed in understanding and affection, or will and 
all strength’, since without grace man cannot resist 
sin, although he cannot be counted as irresistible 
to grace. (5) The doctrine that he who had once 
attained true saving grace can never lose it and be 
wholly debased. They held, on the contrary, that 
whoever had received Christ’s quickening spirit 
had thereby a strong weapon against Satan, sin, the 
world, and his own flesh, although they would not 
decide at the time without further investigation — 
later they adopted this too — whether he could not 
lose this power ' forsaking the beginning of his being, 
Christ.’” 

The ultra-Calvinists responded by drafting a 
“Contra-Remonstrantie” in the following seven 
articles: (1) God had, after Adam’s fall, reserved 
a certain number of human beings from destruction, 
and, in His eternal and unchangeable counsel, 
destined them to salvation through Christ, leaving 
the others alone in accordance with His righteous 
judgment. (2) The elect are not only the good 
Christians who are adult, but also the “children of 
the covenant as long as they do not prove the con- 
trary by their action”. (3) In this election God 
does not consider belief or conversion, but acts 
simply according to His pleasure. (4) God sent 
His Son, Christ, for the salvation of the elect, and 
of them alone. (5) The Holy Ghost in the Script- 
ures and in preaching speaks to them alone, to 
instruct and to convert them. (6) The elect can 
never lose the true belief, but they obtain power 
of resistance through the Holy Ghost active in them. 
(7) This would not lead them to follow the dictates 
of the flesh carelessly, but, on the contrary, they 
would go God’s way, considering that thereby 
alone could they be saved. 

The defection of the j)Opular and gifted divine 
was a severe blow to the rigid Calvinists and started 
a quarrel which eventually threatened the existence 
of the United Netherlands. His reputation was 
greatly enhanced by his heroic fidelity to pastoral 
duty during the plague of 1602, and the following 

ear, through the influence of admirers like Grotius, 

e was, notwithstanding fierce opposition, apnointed 
professor of theology at the University of Leyden. 
His Ufe as professor was an unintermittent quarrel 
with his stern Calvinistic colleague, Francis Gomarus, 
which divided the university and the country into 
two hostile camps. Arminius did not live to see 
the ultimate results of the controversy, as he died 
of consumption in his forty-ninth year, October, 
1609. Although the principles of Arminius were 
solemnly condemned in the great Calvinist Synod 
held at Dordrecht, or Dort, in 1618-19, and the 
“Remonstrant heresy” was rigorously suppressed 
during the lifetime of Maurice of Orange, never- 
theless the Leyden professor had given to ultra- 
Calvinism a blow from which it never recovered. 
The controversy was soon transplanted to England 
where it roused the same dissensions as in Holland. 
In the following century it divided the early Metho- 
dists into two parties, the followers of John "Wes- 
ley adhering to the Arminian view, those of 
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George Whitefield professing the strict Calvinistie 

tjQXl-OtjS 

Brant, Historia Vitce Arm/imi (Amsterdam, 1724); revised 
and enlarged by Mosheim (Brunswick, 1725); Nichols, Life 
Cff Armimus (L£>ndon, 1843), Armimi opera theologwa (in- 
complete — Frankfort, 1635), tr. Nichols (London, 1825-28, 
Bufialo, 1853); Blok, History of ike People of ihe Neik&rlands; 
Cambridge Modem History, HI,, xix; Rogge in Realencyao^ 
padie fur protestaniische Theologie und Kirche; Grube in Kir~ 
chenlex.; Brandt, Historia refonnationis Belfficce (La Have, 
1726); Graf, Bcitrag zur Gesch. der Syn- Jjortrecht (Basle, 

James F. Loughlin. 

Anns, Ecclesiastical. See Heraldry, Eccle- 
siastical. 

Anny Chaplain. See Chaplain. 

Amauld, Arnatjt, or Arnault, a celebrated 
family, the history of which is intimately connected 
with that of Jansenism and of Port-Royal. Though 
originally of Auvergne, the family fixed its seat, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, in Paris, 
where several members distinguished themselves at 
the Bar. Antoine Amauld (1560-1619) was a famous 
lawyer in the Assembly of Paris, and a Counsellor of 
State under Henry IV. His fame rested on a speech 
(1594) in favour of the University of Paris and 
against the Jesuits, and on several political pam- 
phlets. The best knowm of his writings is entitled [ ‘ Le 
franc et veritable discours du Roi sur le r^tablisse- 
ment qui lui est d4mand4 des J4suites” (1602). By 
his marriage with Catherine Marion he had twenty 
children, ten of whom survived him. Six of these 
were girls, all religious of Port-Royal, two of whom 
are especially famous, Ang^lique and M^re Agn^s. 
Three of the four sons achieved eminence: Amauld 
d^AndiUy, Henri, and Antoine. Following the order 
of their fame, we shall speak successively of Antoine, 
Ang41ique, d'Andilly, and Henri. 

I. Antoine Arnauld, sumamed the Great, b. in 
Paris, 1612; d. at Brussels, 8 August, 1694, was the 
twentieth and last child ‘ of the Arnauld family. 
Bereaved of his father at the age of seven, his youth 
was si^nt entirely under the iimuence of his mother 
and his sister Ang^lique, and through them of the 
Abb4 of Saint-Cyran. At their solicitation he gave 
up the study of law for which he believed he had a 
decided vocation, and devoted himself to theology. 
He read many of the writings of St. Augustine, but it 
was through the eyes of Saint-Cyran. In 1635, six 
years before the publication of Jansen^s book, the 

Augustinus^’, he successfully maintained theses on 
grace, for the bachelor’s degree. Even so early he 
made the distinction between the two states of inno- 
cence and corrupt nature; and also spoke of the 
efficacy of grace in itself. This was a sort of prelude 
to the book of the Bishop of Ypres. The young 
bachelor then wished to enter the Sorbonne, but Rich- 
elieu, who knew of his connection with Saint-Cyran, 
then a prisoner at Vincennes (1638), opposed him, 
and he was obliged to wait until after the death of 
the cardinal in 1643. Meanwhile he had been or- 
dained priest (1641), at the age of twenty-nine, and 
the same year had sustained with brilliant success 


ancient discipline and the primitive purity of Chris- 
tianity, serious readers allowed themselves to be 
ensnared. The public, moreover, was flattered by 
the semblance of being appealed to as a tribunal on 
the most controverted questions of theology, all of 
which Arnauld had taken into consideration when 
he wrote the book in French. The treatise found 
warm partisans in all classes of society, even among 
the clergy themselves. But adversaries were also 
aroused. Arnauld was attacked, refuted, denounced 
to the Holy See. He escaped censure, but of the 
thirty-one propositions condemned in 1690 by Alex- 
ander VIII three were extracts taken almost word for 
word from Arnauld’s book summarizing his doc- 
trine. The consequences of this work were most 
pernicious. According to the testimony of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul there was a noticeable decrease in the 
frequentation of the Sacraments. By exacting a too 
rigid preparation and a purity of conscience and 
perfection of life unattainable by many Christians, 
Arnauld set up a barrier to Holy Communion that 
kept many away. He forgot that the reception of 
the Eucharist is not the reward of virtues, but the 
remedy for infirmities, and under the pretext of holi- 
ness he prevented the faithful from approaching the 
source of all holiness. Meanwhile the “Augustinus ”, 
condemned by Urban VIII (1641), was a cause of 
controversy. Habert, a doctor of the faculty of 
Paris, denounced it from the pulpit of Notre-Dame, 
and was answered by Arnauld in two “Apologies de 
M. Jansenius”, in which he sustained the doctrines 
of the Bishop of Ypres. A little later Doctor Cornet, 
by selecting from the “ Augustinus ” five propositions, 
which summarized its errors, and endeavouring to 
have them centred, aroused bitter discussion. 
Arnauld thereupon published^ his “Considerations 
sur I’entreprise”, which made it appear that it was 
the doctrine of St. Augustine himself that was being 
condemned. This work was followed by another 
defence of Jansenist ideas: “Apologie pour les Saints 
Peres de I’Eglise, defenseurs de la gr^ce de Jesus- 
Christ centre les erreurs gui leur sent imposees”. 
In the meantime the champions of Catholic orthodoxy 
had prepared at Saint-Lazare, under the eyes of 
St. Vincent de Paul, an address to Innocent X, 
asking for the condemnation of the five propositions. 
In the Bull “Cum Occasione” the first four were con- 
demned as heretical, and the fifth as false and rash 
(1653). The Jansenists subscribed to the condemna- 
tion of these propositions, understood according to 
Calvin’s interpretation, but denied that this was the 
interpretation of the “Augustinus”. According to 
them the Church, while infallible in passing judgment 
on a doctrine, ceased to be infallible when there was 
a question of attributing a doctrine to a given per- 
son or book. This was the famous distinction be- 
tween fact and law, later so dear to both parties. 
About this time Picot^, a priest of Saint-Sulpice, 
required of a penitent, the Due de Liancourt, under 
penalty of refusing him absolution, that he submit 
to the Bull of Innocent X and withdraw from all 


his theses for the doctorate, in which he showed the 
influence of Descartes and Saint-Cyran. Soon after- 
wards he assailed the Jesuits, the champions of or- 
thodoxy. Father Sirmond was the first object of 
his attacks (1641), which later turned against the 
whole Society in the tract “Theologie morale des 
J4suites”, a precursor of the “Lettres provinciales” 
(1643). Shortly afterwards appeared the celebrated 
treatise “De la fr^quente Communion”. Amauld’s 
adversary was again a Jesuit, Father de Sesmaisons, 
who had written a learned refutation of Saint-Cyran’s 
work opposing frequent Communion. Arnauld’s 
book, written at the suggestion of Saint-Cyran, who 
even reviewed the manuscript, stirred up a whirl- 
wind. Misled by the ostentatious display of patristic 
learning, and the affected zeal of the author for 


intimate connection with the Jansenists. Thereupon 
Amauld, their leader, gave vent to his indignation 
in two “letters to a duke and peer” (1655). He 
maintained that the Duke was obliged to condemn 
the five propositions, but that he could refuse to 
believe that they were found in the “Augustinus”. 
On the latter point, he said, there was no duty towards 
the pope save a respectful silence. These letters 
drew down upon his head the wrath of the Theologi- 
cal Faculty, which censured the two following propo- 
sitions taken from the letters: (1) That the five con- 
demned propositions are not in the Augustinus; 
(2) that grace has ever been lacking to a just man 
on any occasion when he committed sin. One hun- 
dred and thirty doctors signed this censure, and 
Arnauld was excluded forever from the Faculty. 
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Then Pascal came to his fiiend’s assistance and 
WTote, under the pseudonym of Montalte, his “Pro- 
vincial Letters The first four took up Amauld^s 
quarrel and Jansenism; eleven were devoted to at- 
tacli on the moral code of the Jesuits; and the last 
three reviewed the questions of Jansenism, and 
particularly the distinction between law and fact. 
But the Assembly of the Clergy, in 1656, asserted the 
Church’s right of passing infallible judgment on 
dogmatic facts as well as faith, and the same year 
Alexander VII published the Bull “Ad Sacram”, 
affirming with all his authority that the five proposi- 
tions were drawn from the “Augustinus” and were 
condemned in the sense of their author. As soon as 
this Bull was received by the Assembly of the Clergy 
(1657) it was published in all dioceses, and a formu- 
lary of submission prepared for signature. The 
Jansenists, under the leadership of Arnauld, refused 
to subscribe. On the intervention of Louis XIV 
they signed the formulary with many mental reserva- 
tions, but, claiming that it lacked authority, they 
attacked it in many writings, either composed or 
inspired by Arnauld. Alexander VII at the request 
of the king and clergy published a new Bull (1665), 
enjoining subscription under canonical and civil 
penalties. Four bishops, among them Henri Ar- 
nauld, of Angers, who dared to resist, were con- 
demned by the pope, and a court was appointed by 
the king to pass judgment on their action. Alex- 
ander VII died in the interval. Thereupon the four 
dissenters sent to the French Clergy a circular pre- 
pared by Arnauld, denying to the pope, in the name 
of Gallican liberty, the right of judging the bishops 
of the kingdom. On further consideration, however, 
they conformed exteriorly to the formulary. Clem- 
ent IX, desirous of putting an end to these dissen- 
sions, granted them what is known as the “Clemen- 
tine Peace”, extending it to all the leaders of the 
sect in consideration of submission. This submis- 
sion, however, as the future proved, was merely 
external. Arnauld was presented to the Nuncio, to 
Louis XIV, and the whole court, and was everywhere 
accorded the reception merited by his talents and 
learning. At this time he composed in connexion 
with Nicole, and at the suggestion of Bossuet, the 
most learned of his controversial works, entitled 
“La Perp6tuit4 de la foi de I’Eglise catholique sur 
I’Eucharistie ”. This work, praised by Clement IX 
and Innocent XI, who congratulated the author upon 
it, caused a sensation, and struck a heavy blow at 
Protestantism. It was soon followed by another: 
“Renversement de la morale de J^sus-Christ par les 
calvinistes Meanwhile Arnauld, who was still a 
Jansenist at heart, was diffusing his ideas, noiselessly, 
however, in order to preserve peace. People flocked 
to Port-Royal, and Arnauld was the centre of as- 
semblies which were viewed with suspicion. Error 
was making considerable progress, to the alarm of 
both religious and royal authorities. The storm was 
about to burst, but Arnauld escaped it by retiring to 
the Netherlands (1679), where he was obliged to 
remain until his death (1694). During these fifteen 
years his activity never abated. He was constantly 
plying his pen, and always in a belligerent spirit. He 
attacked the Protestants; he attacked the Jesuits; 
he even attacked Malebranche. His “Apologie du 
clerg6 de France et des catholiques d’Angleterre 
contre le ministre Jurieu” (1681) aroused the wrath 
of that champion of Protestantism, who answered in 
a monograph entitled “L’Esprit de M. Arnauld”. 
The aged leader of the Jansenists refrained from 
refuting a writing into which his personality had been 
dragged, and which was nothing but a mass of coarse 
insults. He was none the less zealous, however, in 
his attacks upon Protestant ministers in an immense 
number of treatises. He even attacked William of 
Orange. In Arnauld’s eyes Jesuits were always to 


be treated as personal enemies. Every writing that 
issued from the hand of a Jesuit furnished him an 
occasion to denounce the Society to the public, and 
to publish a refutation if he chanced to find in it any 
ideas contrary to his own. Two volumes appeared 
in 1669 and 1683 respectively, entitled “Morale 
pratique des J^suites repr^sent^e en plusieurs his- 
toires arrivdes dans toutes les parties du monde”. 
Their author, de Pontch^teau, was a solitary of Port- 
Royal, w^ho was exceedingly hostile to missionary 
Jesuits. Father Le Tellier replied in his “La De- 
fense des nouveaux chretiens et des missionnaires 
de la Chine, du Japon et des Indes” (1687). Ar- 
nauld thereupon constituted himself the champion 
of de Pontch^teau’s works and published between 
1690 and 1693 five additional books. He was work- 
ing on the sixth, “La Calomnie”, at the time of his 
death. This work is biased and full of prejudice. 
He retails without reserve or moderation, and with 
evident malice, all the differences and quarrels which 
had arisen among men of good faith, or between re- 
ligious communities engaged in the same work with- 
out having the limits of their respective jurisdiction 
clearly defined. According to Arnauld the Jesuits 
were always in the wrong, and he relates with calm 
credulity everything that the ill will of their enemies 
had attributed to them, without concerning himself 
as to the truth of these statements. Malebranche. 
the Oratorian, differed wnth him on the subject of 
grace, and expressed his views in his “Traitd de la 
Nature et de la Gr^ce ”. Arnauld attempted to stop 
its publication, and, failing, he opened a campaign 
against Malebranche (1683). Without attempting 
to refute the treatise, he took up the opinion that 
“we see all in God”, laid down by the philosopher 
in a preceding work, “Recherche de la v4rit^”, and 
attacked it in “Des vraies et des fausses id^es”. 
Malebranche objected to this shifting of the question, 
claiming that to bring before the public a purely 
metaphysical problem to be refuted and confounded 
with the weapons of ridicule was unworthy of a great 
mind. Arnauld now showed no moderation what- 
ever, even going to the point of attributing to Male- 
branche opinions which he had never held. His 
“Philosophical and Theological Reflections” on 
the “Traits de la Nature et de la Grdce” (1685) 
scored a triumph for the Jansenist party, but it 
lessened in nowise the prestige of Malebranche. The 
latter had the advantage of moderation, notwith- 
standing more than one bitter line directed against 
his antagonist, and he confessed himself “weary of 
furnishing the world a spectacle, and having the 
* Journal des Savants ’ filled with their respective 
platitudes”. Nevertheless the quarrel ended only 
with the death of Arnauld. Jansenism had not been 
forgotten, and Arnauld was to the last its zealous, 
untiring champion. It is impossible to enumerate all 
his writings in its defence. The majority were anony- 
mous, so that they might reach France more easily. 
His “New Defense of the Mons New Testament” — a 
version which had emanated from Port-Royal — is the 
most violent of all his works. We may also mention 
the “Phantdme du Jans^nisme” (1686), from which 
the author hoped great results for his sect. He pro- 
posed in this work “to justify the so-called Jansenists 
by showing Jansenism to be nothing but a phantom, 
as there is no one in the Church who holds any of the 
five condemned propositions, and it is not forbidden 
to discuss whether or not these propositions have been 
taught by Jansenius”. On this last point Arnauld 
was always immovable, constantly inventing new 
subterfuges to prevent himself from seeing the truth. 
Sainte-Beuve was not wrong in writing (Port Royal, 
bk. Ill, viii) that “the persistence in knowing better 
than the popes what they think and define is the 
favourite thesis of the Jansenists, beginning with Ar- 
nauld ”. In 1700 the Assembly of the Clergy of France 
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condemned this proposition: ‘^Jansenism is a phan- 
tom’^, as false, scandalous, rash, injurious to the 
French Qergy, to the Soverei^ Pontiff, to the Uni- 
versal Church"; as “schismatical, and favouring the 
condemned errors". Amauld died at Brussels, at 
the age of eighty-two. Nicole, who had accompanied 
him into exile, had, by revising his writings, kept him 
for a time within the bounds of moderation, but 
when Nicole was replaced by Father Quesnel of the 
Oratory, Amauld allowed himself all the extremes of 
language, and his passion for polemics was given full 
scope. He died in the arms of Quesnel, who ad- 
ministered Extreme Unction and the Viaticum, al- 
though he had no power to do so. He was interred 
privately, and his heart taken to Port-Royal. Boi- 
feau, Racine, and Santeuil composed for him epitaphs 
which have become famous. Amauld ’s works are 
classed under five heads: on belles-lettres and phi- 
losophy; on grace; controversial works against Protes- 
tants; those against the Jesuits; on Holy Scripture. 
The mass of his writings is enormous, and seldom 
read to-day. There is no pretence at style. He was 
a learned man and a subtle logician, but he entirely 
ignored the art of persuading and pleasing, and his 
erroneous teachings near his b^t pages. His ''Gram- 
maire g^n^rale", and ‘"Logique" are the works most 
easily read. 

II. Jacqxtelin'e-Marie-Angelique Arnauld, sis- 
ter of the preceding, b. 1591, d. 6 August, 1661, was 
the third of the twenty children of Antoine Arnauld. 
While still a child she showed great keenness of in- 
tellect and wonderful endowments in mind, will, and 
character. To please her grandfather Marion, the 
advocate, she consented to become a religious, but 
only on condition that she be made abbess. At the 
age of eight (1599) she took the habit of a Benedic- 
tine novice at the monastery of Saint- Antoine in Paris. 
She was soon transferred (1600) to the Abbey of 
Maubuisson, ruled by Ang41ique d^Esti4es, sister of 
the beautiful Gabrielle d’Estr4es, mistress of Henry 
IV. The child was brought up in liberty, luxury, 
and ignorance, and was left entirely to her own im- 
petuous and fantastic impulses. At Confirmation she 
took the name Ang41ique, in compliment to the ab- 
bess, and gave up that of Jacqueline, which she had 
hitherto t^rae. A reprehensible fraud of the Ar- 
naulds obtained from Rome abbatial bulls for An- 
g41ique, then eleven years of age. She was named 
coadjutrix to the Abbess of Port-Royal (1602) and 
continued to live, as she had lived before, without 
serious irregularities, but also without religious fer- 
vour. Her days were taken up with walks, profane 
reading, and visits outside the monastery, all of which 
could not prevent a deadly ennui which nothing 
could dispel. “Instead of praying", she tells us, “I 
set myself to read novels and Roman history". She 
felt drawn by no call. Too proud to retrace her 
steps, at the age of seventeen she confirmed the 
promise made at eight and, “bursting with spite", 
signed a formula her father placed before her, which 
was to forge on her forever the heavy chain of a 
vocation imposed on her. A sermon preached by a 
visiting Franciscan (1608) was the occasion of her 
conversion. She resolved to change her mode of life 
at once, and to effect a reform in her monastery. 
She began with herself, and determined, despite every 
obstacle, to follow the rules of her order in all their 
rigour. She had infinite trouble in encompassing 
the reform of Port-Royal, but she succeeded, and 
such was the steadfastness of the young abbess that 
she closed the doors of the monastery to her own 
father and brothers despite their indignant protests. 
This wa^ the “day of the grating" which remained 
famous in the annals of Jansenism. After the reform 
of Port-Royal, M4re Ang41ique undertook to recall 
to a regular life the abbey of Maubuisson, six leagues 
from Paris, where scandals were frequent. Ang4- 


lique d’Estr4es, the abbess, led such a life that her 
sister Gabrielle reproached her as being “the dis- 
grace of our house". It is impossible to tell in a 
few lines what patience, courage, and gentle, per- 
sistent firmness were necessary to bring about this 
reform. M4re Angelique was guided and sustained 
at this time by St. Francis de Sales. She even 
thought of abandoning the crosier to enter the Visi- 
tation Order, which the saint had just founded. She 
was one of those characters, however, who yield be- 
fore those they consider superiors, but stand firm 
and immovable in the face of others. The saint 
xmderstanding her, gently diverted her from this 
project. The years that followed (1620-30) were 
the best years for Port-Royal, years of regularity, 
prayer, and true happiness. There were many nov- 
ices; the reputation of the abbey went far and wide. 
In 1625, thinking that the valley of Port-Royal was 
unhealthy for her religious, M4re Ang41ique estab- 
lished them all in Paris, in the Faubourg Saint- 
Jacques. It was at this time that the abbess made the 
acquaintance of Zamet, Bishop of Langres, who had 
reformed the Benedictine Abbey of Tard, near Dijon, 
and was thinking of founding an order in honour of 
the Blessed Sacrament. He considered the fusion of 
the two monasteries an opportunity sent by Provi- 
dence. He broached it to the abbess, who agreed 
to the project, and together they began the erection 
of a new monastery near the Louvre. The bishop’s 
sumptuous taste, however, contrasted with the ab- 
bess’s spirit of austere poverty. M4re Ang41ique, 
being self-willed to the point of falling ill when op- 
posed, wished to have it built according to her ideas 
and to impose her wiU on those around her. She 
was replaced as abbess, although it was her sister 
Agn4s who was elected Abbess of Tard. Even when 
second in rank Ang41ique gave as much trouble, 
when the “affair of the Secret Chaplet" caused a 
diversion. The “Secret Chaplet" was a term used 
to designate a mystical treatise of twenty pages 
composed by M4re Agn4s, sister of Ang41ique, in 
which the Sacrament of Love was represented as 
terrible, formidable, and inaccessible. This little 
book was disturbing, on account of the false spiritual 
tendencies it revealed, and it was condemned by 
the Sorbonne (18 June, 1633). For the first time, 
Port-Royal was looked on with suspicion, as having 
clouded the integrity of its doctrine. Nevertheless 
an anonymous champion had issued a brochure in 
apology of the “Chaplet", which caused a tremen- 
dous scandal. The author was soon known to be 
Jean du Vergier de Hauranne, Abb4 of Saint-Cyran. 
M4re Angelique had known the Abb4 for ten years, 
in the character of a family friend, but she felt no 
sympathy whatever with his teachings. From 1633, 
however, she took sides with him, introduced him 
into her community, and made him the confessor of 
her religious and the oracle of the house. The 
Bishop of Langres tried in vain to displace him, but 
Ang4lique entrenched herself deeper in obstinacy. 
This marks the separation between Tard and Port- 
Royal; from this time, also, the history of M4re 
Ang41ique is merged with that of Jansenism. Saint- 
Cyran became master of Port-Royal. He took away 
the sacraments, blinded souls, and subjugated wills. 
To dispute his ideas was regarded as a crime deserving 
of punishment. About the monastery were grouped 
twelve men of the world, most of them of the family 
of Amauld, who led a life of penance and were called 
the “Solitaries of Port-Royal". Further, M4re An- 
g41ique had gathered under her crosier her five sisters 
and many of her nieces. It may be said with truth 
that the rort-Royal of the seventeenth century was 
her creation. With Saint-Cyran it became a centre of 
alarming error. Richelieu understood this, and caused 
the arrest (15 May, 1638) of the dangerous Abb4, 
and his confinement in the prison at Vincennes. 
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M^re Ang^lique became more than ever attached to 
her director, in whom she saw one persecuted for 
justice’ sake. At his death (1643) she found herself 
without a guide, but her perversion was complete. 
She retired into Bja atmosphere of complete and ob- 
durate impassibility, with no thought but to bring 
about the triumph of the principles held by him 
whom she had honoured as a doctor and venerated 
almost as a martyr. During the following years, also, 
and at the time of the Bull issued by Innocent X, she 
encouraged by word and by letters the upholders of 
Jansenism. She compared herself to St. Paula per- 
secuted by the Pelagians. Far from confining her- 
self within the limits of her monastery, she threw 
herself boldly into the struggle. She propagated her 
favourite ideas; she continually wrote letters encour- 
^ng some and condemning others, among the latter 
including even St. Vincent de Paul. Stronger than 
all the rest in the loftiness of her intelligence and the 
firmness of her character, M&re Angilique was a 
leader of the party, and a leader who would die 
sooner than surrender. As a matter of fact, she did 
expire (6 August, 1661) filled with solicitude for her 
religious caused by the signing of the Formulary, 
and her own fear of a “terrible eternity”. She 
left various writings and a collection of letters to 
be found in the “M^moires pour servir ^ I’histoire 
de Port-Royal” (Utrecht, 1742-44). Her sister Ag- 
n^s survived her ten years. We owe to her a work 
entitled “Image de la religieuse parfaitc et impar- 
faite” (1665). She resisted and suffered much at 
the time of the Formulary. It was of M^re Agn^s 
and her religious that De P4r4fixe, Archbishop of 
Paris said: “These sisters are as pure as angels, but 
as proud as devils”. 

III. Robert Arnauld d^Andilly, b. 1589, d. 27 
September, 1674, was the eldest of Antoine Arnauld’s 
twenty children. On the death of his father in 1619, 
he became, according to custom, head of his family. 
With him obstinacy and pride were hereditary faults; 
to these were added excessive vehemence and ab- 
ruptness of temper. It is related that on the “day 
of the grating” he flew into a passion with his sister 
Ang^lique, even to the point of threatening her and 
calling her a “monster of ingratitude and a parri- 
cide”, because she refused to allow her father to 
enter the cloister of the monastery. At an early 
period (1621) he became a friend of Saint-Cyran, and 
participated in all his errors. It was not his fault 
that the Abbess of Port-Royal did not give her con- 
fidence sooner to the famous Abb4. Like the rest of 
the family, he hated the Jesuits as personal enemies, 
because they were the champions of orthodoxy. He 
affected to combine with a regular attendance at 
court a very ardent piety. He was in great honour 
at court and his son Pomponne became Minister of 
State. He was looked on with favour by the Queen 
Regent, Anne of Austria, and had powerful friends. 
The Jansenist party took advantage of this to ob- 
tain the release of Saint-Cyran from the prison of 
Vincennes, where he had been confined by Richelieu. 
D’AndiUy tried to gain over the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, 
niece of the Cardinal. She went to Rueil to see her 
uncle, but the minister cut short her prayers by 
showing her the real state of affairs. It was D’An- 
dilly who persuaded Anne de Rohan, Princesse de 
Gulm6n4e, one of his worldly friends, to enter Port- 
Royal, for to her he played the r61e of lay director. 
On becoming a widower, he left the court and retired 
to Port-Royal des Champs, having been preceded 
by one of his sons, Amauld de Luzancy (1646). He 
found three nephews already there: Antoine Le 
Maltre, Le Maitre de Sacy, and de S4ricourt. For 
thirty years he lived in this retreat, occupied with 
literary and manual labour. He chose to cultivate 
trees, and sent to the queen monstrous fruits which 
Mazarin laughingly called “blessed fruits”. During 


the same period he translated the Jewish historian 
Josephus, the works of St. Theresa, and the lives of 
the Desert Fathers. He also applied himself to poe- 
tiy, and according to Sainte-Beuve his spiritual can- 
ticles are unsurpassed even by the works of Godeau, 
or even of Corneille, certainly of the Corneille of the 
“Imitation”. D’Andilly’s letters and other prose 
works (he published a collection of three hundred 
letters in 1645) are considered in the same class as 
those of Voiture and even of Balzac. With regard 
to the Formulary, he used his influence to avert, or 
at least mitigate, the persecutions of the religious of 
Port-Royal. When, in 1656, the order came for the 
dispersal of the Petites Ecoles, i. e. the twenty or 
thirty children whom the solitaries were rearing in 
the pure doctrines of their sect, and the loneliness 
of the solitaries themselves, Arnauld d’Andilly wrote 
innumerable letters to Anne of Austria and Mazarin, 
letters of submission, of commendation, of thanks. 
He gave his word that the orders would be obeyed; 
he temporized, and obtained respites, and although 
he was a factious spirit, he caused, on the whole, but 
little apprehension, and was allowed to write, to plot, 
and even to dogmatize at his ease. All these things, 
dangerous in themselves, in his hands took on a sort 
of worldly grace, as being light and destitute of mal- 
ice. Moreover, who would have dared to disturb him 
whom the queen had asked “if he always loved her”. 
He died at the age of eighty-five, preserving to the 
end his bodily and mental vigour. He reared three 
sons and four daughters. We have from his pen, in 
addition to the works mentioned, translations of the 
“Confessions of St. Augustine”, the “Scala paradisi” 
of St. John Climacus, the “De contemptu mundi” of 
St. Eucherius, and the memoirs of his life. The last 
work reveals in the author a family vanity which 
amounts to boastfulness. 

IV. Henri Arnauld, brother of the preceding, b. 
in Paris, 1597; d. 1692. He was first destined for the 
Bar, but was taken to Rome by Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
and during this absence, which lasted five years, 
the court granted him (1624) the Abbey of Saint- 
Nicholas. In 1637 the Chapter of Toul offered him 
the bishopric of that city, and the king, at the recom- 
mendation of Father Joseph, confirmed the choice. 
He was obliged to wait three years for his Bulls, 
which were delayed by the difficulties between the 
court and the Holy See. At the time of the quarrel 
between Innocent X and the Barberini, Henri Ar- 
nauld was sent to Rome as charge d’affaires of France. 
He acquitted himself of this mission with much 
adroitness. The pope could not deny him the re- 
turn of the cardinals, who were reinstated in their 
possessions and dignities. He returned from this 
mission with the reputation of being one of the most 
politic prelates in the kingdom. Being offered the 
Bishopric of P5rigueux (1650), he refused, but ac- 
cepted that of Angers in which was situated his Ab- 
bey of Saint-Nicholas. During his episcopate of forty- 
two years, he showed less Christian prudence than 
extraordinary ability in the service of the Jansen- 
ists and of his family. Having once entered on this 
path, he concentrated all his energies to keep from 
yielding, and thus to save his own honour and that 
of his brother Antoine. This involved him in many 
difficulties, caused many dissensions in his diocese, 
and resulted in the cloud which still clings to his 
name. His entrance into the quarrel aroused by 
Jansenism was most exciting. When Louis XIV 
ordered the bishops to sign the Formulary drawn up 
by the Assembly of the Clergy in 1661, the Bishop of 
migers wrote a letter to the king sustaining the far 
mous distinction of Nicole between “fact” and 
“law”. The king having shown marked displeas- 
ure, the bishop wrote to the pcjpe a letter of the 
same import, but Alexander Vxl made no reply. 
The obstmate prelate then wrote to P^r4fixe, Aren- 
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bishop of Paris, to forestall the tempest which the 
obligation of signing the Formulary would arouse at 
Port-RoyaL At the same time he encouraged the 
religious to resist or take refuge in subtleties which 
took all sincerity from their submission. Amauld 
was one of the four prelates who in 1665 loftily re- 
fused to sign the Formula]^ of Alexander VII, and 
issued a mandate against it. He was about to be 
cited before an ecclesiastical tribunal when the pope 
died. Clement IX, successor to Alexander VII, 
judged it preferable in the interests of religion to 
silence the whole affair. He accorded the Clemen- 
tine Peace to this party, and they insolently took 
advantage of it. The bishop preserved his J^sen- 
istic sentiments to the very end, and did_ all in his 
power to promote the spread of this error in his dio- 
cese. He pursued witn disfavour, and sometimes 
with vehemence, the partisans of orthodoxy. One 
should read the ^'M4moires” of Joseph Grandet, third 
superior of the Seminary of Angers, to know to wlmt 
a degree Jansenism had imbued the bishop, who 
otherwise was not deficient in good qualities. It 
cannot be denied that he was energetic, austere, de- 
voted to his duty, and filled with zeal. In 1652, 
when the queen mother was approaching to inflict 
punishment on the city of Angers, which was in re- 
volt, the bishop appeased her with a word. On 
giving her Holy Communion, he said: “Receive, 
Madame, your God, Who pardoned His enemies when 
dying on the Cross. ” There is still quoted a saying 
of his, illustrating his love of work. One day, on 
being requested to take a day each week for relax- 
ation, he replied: “I shall willingly do so, if you 
give me a day on which I am not bishop. But 
despite this excellent sentiment he remains one of 
the most enigmatical figures of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury episcopate. He died in 1692, at the ripe old 
age of ninety-five. The negotiations carried on by 
him at the Ciourt of Rome and various Italian courts 
have been published in five volumes (Paris, 1745). 

(Euorei ccmi'plMes de me^sire Antoine Amauld, docteur de 
la maison et scciiU de Sorbonne (Paris-Lausanne, 1775-83); 
Correipondance de Pasguier Qveanel (Paris, 1900); Memoires 
de Tneesire Robert Amaidd dAndilly, Sorites par Iwi-mSme 
(Hamburg, 1734); Memoires du P, Rapin, S.J. (Paris, 1865); 
Histoire du Jansenieme par le P, Rapin (Paris, I861j; Fon- 
taine,- MSmoires pour servir d Vhistoire de Port-Royal (Utrecht, 
1736); MSmoires pour servir d VTmtoire de Port-Royal et^ a 
la vie de la RevSrende Marie-Angeligue de Sainie-Moffdeleine 
AmavM, rSformairice de ce monastere (Utrecht, 1747); Lettres 
de la Mere Angeligvs Amaidd (Utrecht, 1762-64); Du Fossfs, 
Memoires pour sermr h Vhistoire de Portr-Royal (Utrecht, 1739); 
UrvET, Necrologe de Vabbaye de Port-Royal des champs, ordre 
de Ciimux (Amsterdana, 1723); Colonia, BibliothSgue jan- 
sSniste, ou Catalogue alphabeiique des prindpaux livres jan- 
senistes ou suspects de jansenisme qui ont paru depute la 
naissance de cette hSrSsie (Brussels, 1762); Sainte-Bbuve, Port- 
Rayal (Paris); Montlaur, Angm^ Amauld (Paris, 1902); 
Varjn, La vSrite sur les Amauld (Paris, 1847); Letoxjbneau 
MiTnoirea de Joseph Grandet, and Htatoire du SSminaire d’ An- 
gers (Paris, 1893). 

A. Fouenet. 

Ame, Thomas Augustdj-b, an English composer, 
b. 12 March, 1710, at London; d. 5 March, 1778. 
Although of Catholic parentage, he was educated 
at Eton, and was apprenticed in a solicitor's ofiice 
for three years. In 1740 he married Cecilia Young, 
oldest daughter of Charles Young, organist of 
Hallows, Barking, a pupil of Geminiani and one of 
the best singers of her day. Ame wrote the music 
for Thomson and Mallet's masque of Alfred", to 
celebrate the anniversary of the accession of the 
House of Hanover. It is in this work the well known 
‘‘Rule Britannia" occurs. In 1742 Ame went to 
Ireland, and during his sojourn there produced his 
oratorio “Abel" and his operas “Britannia" and 
“Comus" with great success. On his return, he was 
engaged again as composer at Dmry Lane, and in 
1745, in the same capacity at Yauxhall, Ranelagh, 
and Marylebone Gardens. The University of Oxford 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Music on Ame, 


6 July, 1759. Three years after this, he wrote 
“Artaxerxes”, an opera in the Italian manner, with 
recitative but no spoken dialogue, taking the text of 
Metastasio's “ Artaserse". In 1764, Doctor Arne pro- 
duced his second oratorio, “Judith". His later pro- 
ductions were the music for Mason’s tragedies of 
“Elfrida" and “Caractacus", additions to Purcell’s 
music for “King Arthur", and some music for Gar- 
rick's ode for the Shakespeare Jubilee in 1769, Arne 
was buried in the Church of St. Paul, in Covent Gar- 
den. He was the first to introduce female voices 
into the choruses of oratorios. 

Geove, Diet of Mioaic and Musicians; Gillow, Bihl. Diet, 
of English Catholics, I, 59, 62. 

John J. a' Becket. 

Ami Thorlaksson, an Icelandic bishop, b. in 
Iceland, 1237; d. at Bergen, 1297. While a deacon, 
he visited Norway, in 1262, and became a friend of 
King Magnus. Ordained priest, he was soon ap- 
pointed administrator of the Diocese of Holar, and 
was conspicuous for his zeal regarding the law of 
celibacy. He was assistant of the Bishop of Skalholt, 
in 1267, and succeeded him in that ofiice, being 
consecrated in 1269 at Nidaros (Trondhjem) in 
Norway. On his return to Iceland, he set about 
organizing the ecclesiastical administration. Since 
the regulation of the hierarchy in Norway, in 1152, 
the Iceland bishops had become suffragans of the 
metropolitan of Nidaros. In 1264 Iceland became 
still more dependent politically on the king of 
Norway. Up to that time Iceland ^ had been a 
republic, governed by the Althing, which was com- 
posed of forty-eight chiefs, ninety-six councillors, 
and an announcer of laws, who was president. At 
the time Christianity was introduced many of these 
chiefs built churches on their lands and assumed 
at the same time ecclesiastical administration of 
them. The Church became identified with the 
State. The Althing, the legislative assembly in 
which the bishops had seats, made laws in matters 
of the church and controlled church affairs. Ami 
Thorlaksson, confronted with this state of things, 
protected the church interests, and especially had 
to fight for the investiture of priests and the temporal 
administration of the churches and their effects. 
With this in view, he visited Norway in 1273, and 
obtained some concessions from the king. On his 
return to Iceland, he proposed to the Altliin^ (1275) 
a Kristenret, i. e. Christian law, with which his name 
is particularly associated. Some time after this the 
jvA 'patronatus (the right of patronage) revived, and 
the bishop made an appeal to the arbitration of the 
king and of the archbishop. Having arrived in 
Norway, in 1297, for this purpose, he succeeded in 
obtaining the compromise that where laymen owned 
more than half of a church they should retain its 
temporal management, but in every other case the 
bishops should have it. He died the same year 
at Bergen. Although he had not obtained all the 
rights of the Church, he at least secured its organiza- 
tion and uniformity, and, as far as civil law was con- 
cerned, such observance of the laws as dependency 
on the kings of Norway permitted. History regards 
him as the most influential and important man of his 
time in Iceland. 

Lovforsamlung for Island, 1096-1874 (Kjbhvn, 1853-89); 
Maurer, Udsigt over den nordgermaniske RetakHdes Hutorie; 
Hisiorishe Forening (Krnia, 1878); see also literature on 
Aeason J6n. 

E. A. Wang. 

Araobius, a Christian apologist, flourished during 
the reign of Diocletian (284-305). St. Jerome says, 
in his Chronicle, that before his conversion Arnobirs 
was a distinguished rhetorician at Sicca in Pro- 
consular Africa, and owed the gift of Christian faith 
to a dream. To overcome the doubts of the local 
bishop as to the earnestness of his Christian belief 
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he wrote (about 305) an apologetic work in seven 
books that St. Jerome calls (De Vir. 111., Ixxix) 
“Adversus Gentes’^ but is entitled “Adversus Na- 
tiones’' in the only (ninth-century) manuscript that 
has reached us. Arnobius is a vigorous apologist 
for the Christian Faith, defends and expounds its 
noble monotheism (deus princepSy deus summus), 
the Divinity of Christ and of the Christian religion, 
proved by its rapid diffusion, its incredible influence 
over uncivilized peoples, and its agreement with the 
views of the best philosophers. Apropos of the 
Christian tendencies of Plato, he has left us a very 
remarkable treatise on the nature of the soul (II, 
14-62). Heathen idolatry he refutes as filled with 
contradictions and openly immoral. His work, 
especially Books III~V, abounds with curious in- 
formation gathered from reliable sources (e. g. 
Cornelius Labeo) concerning the forms of idolatrous 
worship, temples, idols, and the Graeco-Roman 
mythology of his time, for which reason it is much 
esteemed by Latin philologists and antiquarians. 
Arnobius is more earnest in his defence of Christianity 
than correct in his tenets. Thus, he holds the heathen 
gods to be real beings, but subordinate to the su- 
preme Christian God; the human soul is not the 
work of God, but of an intermediate being, and is 
not immortal by nature, but capable of putting on 
immortality as a grace. 

F. SxBJEUS (Rome, 1543) is the editio princeps. It is found 
in jP. L., V. The best edition is that of A. Reifferscheid, 
Corpus script. eccL. Lat., IV (Vienna, 1875). See Bardbn- 
HEWER, Gesch. d. altchr. Litt. (Freiburg, 1903), II, 464-72, 
and his Patrologie (ibid., 1901), 175-77; Mottle in Diet, of 
Christ. Biogr., 167-69; Ebert, Alia. Gesch. d. lat. Litt. des 
Mittelalters (2d ed., Leipzig, 1889), 1, 64-72. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Arnobius the Younger. See Augustine; Semi- 
pelagians. 

Arnold, name of several medieval personages. — 
Arnold Amalricus, Cistercian monk. Abbot of 
Citeaux (1201), inquisitor and legate (1204), Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne (1212); d. 29 September, 1225. 
For a bibliography of his alleged order to slay indis- 
criminately both Catholics and Albigenses at the 
siege of Beziers (1209) see Chevalier, ‘^Rdpertoire" 
(Bio-BibL, I, 319). The accusation has been amply 
refuted by Ph. Tamizey de Larroque, Revue des 
quest, hist.'^ (Paris, 1866), I, 179-186. — ^Arnold 
OP Badeto, Prior of the Dominican convent of 
Limoux, general inquisitor at Toulouse (1531), d. 
1536; author of a '^Breviarium de mirabilibus 
mundi’' (Avignon, 1499), '^Destructorium haere- 
sum’^ (Paris, 1532), etc. — ^Arnold op Bonneval, a 
Benedictine abbey in the diocese of Chartres (1144- 
56), correspondent and biographer of St. Bernard, 
and author of other works of a spiritual and edifying 
character (P. L., CLXXXIX, 1507-1760).— Arnold 
op Cologne, the second master-architect of the cathe- 
dral of Cologne, successor of Meister Gerhard (1295- 
1301). To him and his son John are owing the up- 
per part of the apse and the completion of the choir. 
The change from three to five naves is said to have 
been made by his advice. His strength lay in the 
thoroughness and precision with which he carried 
out the details of the great architectonic plan of the 
cathedral. — ^Arnold op Corbie, Abbot of the Bene- 
dictine Monastery of St. Matthias near Trier (c. 1063), 
author of a treatise on the manner of calculating the 
Easter festival, made a Latin metrical version of the 
Book of Proverbs, and of a ^^Cyclus Paschalis'\ — 
Arnold of Halbbrstadt (996-1023), one of the 
principal feudal bishops of Germany, and leader of 
the imperial forces against Boleslaw of Poland. — ^Ar- 
nold OP Harpp, b. about 1400, in the Duchy of 
Julich, author of a pilgrim’s journey (149^99) 
to the holy places and the Orient (ed. Groote, 1860). 
— ^Arnold of LISbeck (d. 1211-14), a Benedictine 
abbot, author of an important Chronica Slavorum’’ 


(1172-1209) and advocate of the papal cause in 
the Hohenstaufen conflict (Michael, Gesch. d. 
deutsch. Volkes im Mittelalter, III, 374). — ^Arnold 
OF LtiBECK, bishop of that see (1449-66), a learned 
canonist, zealous prelate, and peacemaker, especially 
(1465) between Poland and the Teutonic Order. — Ar- 
nold OP Montaneri, a Franciscan, condemned for 
his extreme ideas concerning the poverty of Christ 
and the Apostles, flourished about the middle of the 
fourteenth century (Wadding, Ann. Minor., VIII, 
245). — Arnold of Quedlinburg, German chronicler 
of the thirteenth century, d. after 1265 (Potthast, 
Bibl. Hist. Med. Aevi, 2d ed., I, 120). — Arnold of 
Selehofen, Archbishop of Mainz (1153-60), slain by 
the rival municipal faction of the Memgote (Kirchen- 
lexikon, I, 1424). — Arnold of Tongres (Luydius, a 
Lude), canon regular, b. at Tongres; d. 1540, at Ley- 
den; dean (1494) of the faculty of arts at Cologne, 
professor of theology, canon of the cathedral of 
Cologne, author of a commentary on Juvenal, and 
of a work “Contra Sacerdotes Concubinarios He 
displeased the humanists by his attitude in the 
Reuchlin conflict, and was made the butt of Hutten’s 
satire (Janssen, Gesch. d. deutschen Volkes., etc., 
I, 111, 18th ed.; II, 47, 18th ed.). — ^Arnold of 
Villanueva, see Villanueva — Arnold of Voh- 
BURG, Benedictine Prior of St. Emmeram at Regens- 
burg (1084) , author of a life of St. Emmeram. 

T^ttenbach, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen (6th ed.), I, 64. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Arnold, Thomas. See Dictionaries, Catholic. 

Arnold of Brescia (Arnaldus, Arnoldus, Ern Al- 
dus), b. at Brescia towards the end of the eleventh 
century; date of death uncertain. If there is any 
truth in the statement made by Otto of Freisingen 
that Arnold completed his studies under the direc- 
tion of Abelard, he must have gone to Paris about 
1115. This would explain the affection towards the 
French master which he showed later in life, and 
we could easily understand how it came about that 
Abelard called him to his side after the Lateran 
Council of 1139, as St. Bernard intimates he did. 
In the judgment of some critics, however, there is 
not sufficient evidence for this first sojourn of Ar- 
nold in France, vouched for by Otto of Freisingen 
alone. Aspiring to a perfect hfe, Arnold at a tender 
age entered a convent of canons regular in his native 
city where he was ordained a priest and appointed 
prior or provost of his community. He was fitted 
for this high office by the austerity of his life, 
his detachment from earthly things, his love of re- 
ligious discipline, the clearness of tus intellect, and 
an originality and charm of expression that he 
brought to the service of a lofty ideal. Brescia 
yielded to his powerful influence, and in the course 
of some years Arnold was placed at the head of the 
reform movement then stirring the city. Precisely 
at this time Brescia, like most other Lombard cities, 
was entering upon the exercise of its municipal lib- 
erties. The government was in the hands of two 
consuls elected annually, but over against their au- 
thority that of the bishop, as principal landed pro- 
prietor, still remained. Hence arose between the 
rival forces inevitable conflicts in which were in- 
volved, together with political passions, the interests 
of reH^on. The sight of these conditions grieved 
Arnold and prompted him to apply a remedy. By 
constant dwelling on the evils which afflicted both 
city and Church, he came to the conclusion that 
their chief causes were the wealth of the clergy and 
the temporal power of the bishop. Was it not best, 
therefore, to take drastic measures at once to strip 
the monasteries and bishoprics of their wealth, and 
transfer it to laymen? Was not this the surest and 
quickest method of satisfying the civil authorities, 
and of bringing back the clergy, by poverty, to .the 
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practice of evangelical perfection? To reduce this 
to a working theory, Arnold ventured to formulate 
the following propositions; ^‘Clerics who own prop- 
erty, bishops who hold regalia [tenures by royal 
grant], and monks who have possessions cannot pos- 
sibly be saved- All these things belong to the [tem- 
poral] prince, who cannot dispose of them except in 
favour of laymen. ” ^ 

The welcome given such teachings by the higher 
clergy may readily be inferred, Brescia passed 
through an alarming crisis, the various phases of 
which, owing to the brevity and obscurity of the 
documents at our disposal, can be but vaguely 
traced. From the testimony of various authors, 
however, Otto of Freisingen, St. Bernard, and John 
of Salisbury (supposed author of the '^Historia Pon- 
tificalis”); the following facts are ascertained: a jour- 
ney made by Bishop Manfred to Rome about 1138; 
an insurrection during his absence; the attempt^ of 
Arnold to prevent hun on his return from taking 
possession of his see or temporal power; the appeal 
of the rebellious provost and his condemnation by 
Innocent II, at the Lateran Council, in 1139. Silence 
and exile were the penalties imposed on Arnold, and 
he was forbidden to return to Brescia without the 
express permission of the sovereign pontiff. The 
following year (1140) we find Arnold at Sens at the 
side of Abelard, who was about to make his last 
struggle against the champions of orthodoxy. St. 
Bernard awaited steadfastly both combatants, whose 
attack was turned to utter rout. In the words of 
the Abbot of Clairvaux, the squire"' was involved 
in the downfall of the ^‘knight’". The sentence 

E assed upon Abelard by the council was confirmed 
y Innocent II. Arnold fared no better, for both 
were condemned to perpetual confinement m sep- 
arate monasteries (Bull of 16 July, 1140). This de- 
cree, however, was never put into execution. While 
Abelard took refuge with Peter the Venerable, Abbot 
of Cluny, Arnold feigned retirement to Mont Sainte- 
Genevi^ve at Paris, where, however, he opened pub- 
lic courses of moral theology. He had but few 
disciples, and these, according to John of Salisbury, 
were so needy that they had to beg their daily bread. 
For that matter, however, this state of affairs ac- 
corded very well with the teachings of the new pro- 
fessor, who sharply censured the luxury of bishops 
and the worldly possessions of monks, and stigmatized 
wealth as the rem virus that was infecting the Church. 
Arnold’s attacks did not stop here. He was con- 
stantly haunted by the memory of his condemna- 
tion, and pursued unscrupulously with his taunts 
the detractors of Abelard. Thus he described the 
Abbot of Clairvaux as a man puffed up with vain- 
glory, and jealous of aU those who have won fame 
in letters or religion, if they are not of his school”. 
Thus boldly challenged, Bernard took iip the gaunt- 
let and denounced Arnold to Louis VII as “the in- 
corrigible schismatic, the sower of discord, the dis- 
turber of the peace, the destroyer of unity”, and 
brought it about that the “Most Christian King 
drove from the kingdom of France” him whom 
Italy had already exiled. 

Arnold, compelled to flee, took refuge in Switzer- 
land and fixed his abode at Zurich in the diocese 
of Constance. The Abbot of Clairvaux continued 
active in pursuit, and some time afterwards (1143) 
we find the exile in Bohemia beg^g protection 
from a papal legate named Guy. This prelate — who 
must not be confounded with his namesake, dis- 
ciple of Abelard, and later pope — received him with 
kmdnej^ and, touched by his misfortunes, treated 
him with great friendliness- This attitude vexed 
St. Bernard, who addressed to the legate a dis- 
course on prudence, which, however, remained un- 
heeded by Guy. There is every reason to believe 
that Arnold had given his host pledges of sincere 


submission, for this fact alone would explain his re- 
turn to Italy, thenceforth open to him. This, too, 
explains the solemn abjuration which he made at 
Viterbo, before Pope Eugenius III, in 1145. The pon- 
tiff, on reconciling him with the Church, had im- 
posed a form of penance then customary: fasts, vig- 
ils, and pilgrimages to the principal shrines of Rome. 
Unfortunately, in the air which Arnold was about 
to breathe there were floating the germs of revolt. 
Rome was endeavouring to re-establish her Senate 
to the detriment of the temporal power of the popes. 
A movement so thoroughly in keeping with the ear- 
lier thoughts and the secret desires of the repentant 
innovator could not but secure his sympathy and 
even his outspoken support. It was soon discovered 
that he was vilifying the clergy and disseminating 
from the Capitol his plans for ecclesiastical reform. 
The Curia became the chief object of his attacks; 
he depicted the cardinals as vile hypocrites and 
misers playing among Christians the r61e of Jews 
and Pharisees. He did not even spare the pope. 
Eugenius III, whose gentle moderation this terrible 
reformer had but recently acknowledged, was sud- 
denly transformed into the executioner of the Church, 
more concerned “with pampering his own body, and 
filling his own purse than with imitating the zeal of 
the Apostles whose place he filled”. In particular, 
Arnold reproached the pope for relying on physical 
force, and for “defending with homicide” his rights 
when contested. Eugenius III was forced to leave 
the Eternal City, and for some time (1146^9) Ro- 
man democracy triumphed under Arnold of Brescia. 
Though excommunicated by the pope (15 July, 
1148X Arnold did not despair of his position. By 
degrees, however, his revolutionary programme took 
on another character. The abolition of the tem- 
poral power of the papacy was now only the first 
of his demands; the second contemplated the sub- 
ordination of the spiritual to the civil power. Wet- 
zel, one of his disciples, presumed to offer to King 
Conrad III the keys of the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, so 
that the German emperors might have the future 
disposal of the tiara and the government of Rome. 
Arnold’s policy, at first republican, thus ended in 
downright imperialism. Frederick Barbarossa, how- 
ever, Conrad’s successor, refused to support the 
schemes of the Roman agitators. With much clev- 
erness and tact, Eugenius III won over the emperor 
to the cause of the papacy. Arnold was thus ren- 
dered helpless. The senatorial elections of Novem- 
ber, 1152, had turned against him, and marked the 
be^nning of his fall. 

Little is known of Arnold during the brief reign of 
Anastasius IV (July, 1153-December, 1154), but the 
election of Adrian IV was fatal to his cause. He 
had fallen into the hands of Odo, Cardinal-Deacon 
of St. Nicholas in carcere Tulliano, but was freed 
by the Viscounts of Campagnatico, and found for 
some years a safe refuge in their territory. They 
“looked on him as a prophet” inspired by God. 
However, as in an agreement between Adrian and 
Frederick Barbarossa, the pope obtained the em- 
peror’s promise that he would seize the person of 
Arnold and remove him, willing or unwilling, from 
the custody of the Viscounts of Campagnatico. Fred- 
erick did not hesitate to make and keep this prom- 
ise, and accordingly Arnold was handed over to the 
Curia. It is quite difficult to give an exact account 
of the trial of Arnold. According to the story 
recorded by Gerhoh de Eeichersperg, he was se- 
cretly removed from the ecclesiastical prison and 
put to death by the servants of the prefect of Rome, 
who had suffered great injuries from the revolution 
fomented by Arnold. It is very probable, however, 
that the Curia had a larger share in his condemnation. 
One annalist goes so far as to say that the pope 
personally ordered him to be hanged. Another writer 
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affirms, with more semblance of truth, that Adrian 
confined himself to demanding Arnold’s degradation, 
so that he might be delivered over to the- secular 
power. According to the author of a poem recently 
discovered (and he seems to be well informed), Ar- 
nold when brought in sight of the gallows faced his 
death courageously. When urged to recant his 
teachings, he answered that he had nothing to with- 
draw, and was ready to suffer death for them. He 
asked only for a brief respite to pray and beg Christ’s 
pardon for his sins. After a short mental prayer he 
gave himself up to the executioner, and offered his 
head to the noose. After hanging from the gaUows 
for a short time, his body was burned, and the ashes 
thrown into the Tiber, “for fear”, says one chron- 
icler, “ lest the people might collect them and honour 
them as the ashes of a martyr”. 

“Forger of heresies”, “sower of schisms”, “enemy 
of the Catholic Faith”, “schismatic”, “heretic”, such 
are the terms used by Otto of Freisingen, by the 
author of the “Historia Pontificalis”, by the Abbot 
of Clairvaux, by Eugenius III, and Adrian IV to 
stigmatize Arnold. Given the vagueness of these 
characterizations, it is not easy to specify the dog- 
matic errors into which the innovator fell. Otto of 
Freisingen echoes a rumour according to which Ar- 
nold held offensive views on baptism and the Eu- 
charist. His contemporaries (notably St. Bernard, 
who pursued so bitterly the “squire” of Abelard) 
lay nothing of the kind to his charge. The abbot of 
Clairvaux in one of his letters accuses Arnold of 
being “ an enemy of the Cross of Christ”. But must 
we conclude from this that Arnold was a follower of 
Pierre de Bruys, who condemned the adoration of 
the Cross? It is much more probable that the words 
of St. Bernard are to be taken broadly or in a met- 
aphorical sense. In reality it was in practical mat- 
ters that Arnold showed himself inimical to the 
teachings accepted at his time. He began by con- 
demning the abuses occasioned by the wealth of the 
churchmen, an act which in itself placed him in the 
class of true reformers; St. Bernard and Gerhoh de 
Reichersperg said the same thing. But Arnold did 
not stop at this; he went so far as to deny the very 
principle of proprietary right as claimed by the 
Church, and thereby assailed the temporal power of 
the papacy. ^‘AU earthly possessions belong to the 
prince; the pope should relinquish the government 
of Rome; bishops, priests, and monks can own noth- 
ing without incurring the penalty of eternal danma- 
tion.” On all these various points the innovator, 
to say the least, was plainly guilty of temerity. And 
since he clashed with a hierarchy that was not pre- 
pared to sanction his views, he ended by questioning 
its authority. According to him, the Church had 
become corrupt in the persons of covetous and simo- 
niacal priests, bishops, and cardinals, and was no 
longer the true Church. “The pope”, he says, “is 
no longer the real Apostolicus, and, as he does not 
exempEfy in his life the teachings of the Apostles, 
there is no obligation of reverence and obedience 
towards him. ” The unworthy clergy lose the right 
of administering the sacraments, and the faithful 
need no longer confess to them. It is sufficient that 
they confess to one another. If it be true, as stated 
by the anonymous author of the poem above quoted, 
that Arnold had fallen into these errors, the schis- 
matical and heretical character of his teachings re- 
mains no longer doubtful. His disciples, i. e. those 
whom the thirteenth-century documents call the 
Amoldists, or Arnaldists, taught other errors no less 
serious, for which, however, Arnold cannot justly 
be held responsible. 

For the oririnal authorities concerning Arnold, see Historia 
Poniiiicalis (the author of which i^robably John op Salis- 
BURT) in Mon. Germ. Hist, (fob, ELanover, 1868), XX, 537, 
538; Otto of Freisingen, Gesta Friderici imveratoris. II, 
20-23, in Mon. Germ. Hist., XX, 366, 367, 403, 404; Gun- 


ther, Liguriniis, verses 262-348, in P. L., CCXII, 369-371; 
Gesta per imperatorem Fridencum Barham Ruheam in parUbna 
l^mbardie et Italic, fragment of an anonymous poem, pub- 
lished by E. Monaci m Archivio della sodetd romana di storia 
patma (Rome, 1878), I, 466-474, Annates Augiistani Minores, 
in Mon. Germ. Hist., X, 8; Boso, Vita Hadriani IV, in 
Duchesne, Liber pontificalis (Paris, 1889), II, 390; Letters 
of Eugemus III, in Baronius, Annales ecclesiasHci {ad. cnn. 
1148, No. 38); Gerhoh op Reichersperg, De Investigatione 
Antichmsti, I, xlii; ed. Scheibelberger (1875), I, 87-89; 
St. Bernard, Epxst., clxxxix, cxcii, cxcv, cxcvi, in P. L., 
CLXXXII, 354-357, 358, 359, 361-362, 363, 364; Letter 
of Wetzel, the disciple of Arnold, and an anonymous 
lett^ [possibly Arnold’s] in Mahtene and Durand, Veterum 
scriptorum et monumentorum . . . amphssima collectio (Pans, 
1724), II, 554-557, 399, 400; Anon., Commeniavre des causes 
herStiques, inserted in Huguccio’s Summa Decreii, 1211-15, 
xxix of Cause 23, quest. 4, cf. Tanon, Htsioire des tribunaux 
de Vlnquisxtion (Paris, 1893), 456, note 2; Buonacorso op 
Milan (end of twelfth century), Vita hcereticorum, in P. L., 
CCIV, 791-792; Schalchin, Arnold von Brescia (Zurich, 
1872); Benvicenni, Amaldo da Brescia, condennato a morte 
per ordvne di papa Adriano IV (Florence, 1873); Giese- 
BRECHT, Arnold von Brescia (Munich, 1873; Italian transla- 
tion by Odorici, Brescia, 1877); de Castro, Amaldo da 
Brescia e la rivoluzione romana del XI lo secolo (Leghorn, 1875); 
G. Gaggia, Amaldo da Brescia (Brescia, 1882); E. Vacandard, 
Amauld de Brescia, in the Revue des quest, histor. (Paris, 1884), 
XXXV, 52-114; cf. Vie de Saint Bernard (Paris, 1895), II, 
235-245, 257, 258, 467-469); F. Tocco, L^eresia nel medio eio 
(Florence, 1884), 231-256; and Quel che non c’k nella Dixvna 
Commedia, o Dante e Veresia (Boloma, 1899); Hauskath, 
Arnold von Brescia (Leipzig, 1891); Michele di Polo, Due 
novatori del XIIo secolo (Florence, 1894), 79 sqq ; E. Comba, 
I nostri protestanti: Avanti la Riforma (Florence, 1895), I, 173 
sq.; Fechtrup, Arnold von Brescia in Kirchenlex., I, 141 9-20; 
Deutsch, Arnold von Brescia in Realencyclopadie fur protest. 
Theologie und Kirche (3d ed., Leipzig, 1897), II, 117-122; 
Vernet, Amaud de Brescia in Diet, de thSol. cath. (Paris, 
1903), I, 1972-75. For other less important references 
see: Chevalier, Repertoire des sources hist, du moyen dge (2d 
ed., 320, 321). 

E. Vacandard. 

Amoldi (or di Arnoldo), Alberto, an Italian 
sculptor and architect, b. at Florence, fourteenth 
century.' In 1364, he made for the church of Santa 
Maria del Bigallo, in Florence, the colossal group of 
the Blessed Virgin and Child with two an^ls (at- 
tributed by an error of Vasari to Andrea Pisano). 
Amoldi worked at this group from 1359 to 1364. 
As architect, he directed the works of the cathe- 
dral of Florence about 1358. 

Cicognara, Storia della scultura; Pbumorks, Italienische 
Forschungen; Biographie ginerale (Paris, 1806). 

Thomas H. Poole. 

Amoldi, Bartholomatjs, usually called Usingen, 
after his birthplace, an Augustinian friar, teacher 
of Luther, and with him inmate of the Augustinian 
monastery at Erfurt; b. in 1463: d. at Wurzburg, 
9 September, 1532. He received his master’s de- 

f ree in 1491 and was promoted to the doctorate of 
ivinity in 1514 (Jurgens, Luther, I, 430, Leipzig, 
1846). For thirty years he filled the chairs of 
philosophy and theology at the Erfurt University, 
and with Jodocus Truttfetter was its most illustrious 
teacher (Kampschulte, Die Universitat Erfurt, I, 46, 
Trier, 1858). He stood in high r^ute for holiness 
of life (DeWette, I, 19; Walch, XaI, 532), rare in- 
tellectual endowments, and unswerving loyalty to 
the Church (Krause, Helius Eobanus Hessius, I, 
339, 352, Gotha, 1879). He enjoyed the favour of 
the younger humanists (Eoban, De laud, et praecon. 
incl. Gymnas. lit. ap. Erphordiam, A. a. b. Erph., 
1507), was lauded as a dialectician and logician, 
and was Luther’s teacher in both these branches 
(Kolde, Die deutsche Augustiner Congr. , 245, Gotha, 
1879). Luther had an affectionate regard for him 
(DeWette, I, 38, 256; Walch, XXI, 552) and after 
the Heidelberg Disputation (May, 1518) travelled 
in his company from Wurzburg to Erfurt, during 
which he made ineffectual efforts to wean him from 
his ecclesiastical allegiance (ib., I, 112). In 1521, 
during the uprising of the mob against the priest- 
hood and the pillaging of their property, he boldly 
denounced the rioters from the pulpit (Paulus, 
Der Augustiner Monch Job. Hoffmeister, 125, 
Freiburg, 1891). In 1522 he delivered a series of 
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sermons in the cathedral in defence of the Church, 
arraigning the inactivity of the civil and ecclesiastic^ 
authorities, and predicted the revolution ^ which 
finally culminated in the Peasants^ War. His anti- 
Reformation attitude and utterances embittered 
Luther, who now violently assailed his old teacher 
(DeWette, II, 204, 213, 224, 225). His removal to 
Wurzburg in 1526, did not interrupt his activity 
against the innovators. In 1530 he accompanied 
the Bishop of Wurzburg to the Diet of Augsburg. 
Returning, he died at Wurzburg. 

Paulus, Der Augusiiner Bartholomdus Amoldi von Usingon 
(Freiburg, 1893); Hohn, Chronologia provincios Rhenq-Suevtcm 
Ordinia FF. EremitaTum, S. P. Augusiini, 166 ct sq.; 
Kirchenlex., I. 1429, 1431-34; Jurgens, I, 433 sq.; 

Kampscholte, Die Vniversxtat Erfurt, I, 46; Lammer, Vort^ 
dmiiniache katholiache Theologie, J5; Erhard, Geach. dea 
Wiederaixfbluhena wiaaenachaftl. Bildung, I, ^00 sq.; OssmoER, 
Biblioth. Augustin, hiat. cnt. et chron. (Ingoldstadt, 177b;. 

Henry G. Ganss. 

Arnolfo di Cambio, sometimes called ni Lapo, 
the principal master of Italian Gothic, b. at Florence, 
about 1232; d. in the same city, in the seventy- 
first year of his age probably in 1300, during the 
brief period of Dante’s power. Who Arnolfo was 
seems to be scarcely known, though few architects 
have left greater works or more evidence of power. 
According to Baldinucci, Cicognara, and Gaye, the 
father of Arnolfo was called Cambio, and came from 
CoUe, in the Val d’Elsa. Arnolfo’s first appearance 
in history seems to have been among the band of 
workmen engaged upon the pulpit in the Duomo of 
Sienna, as pupil or journeyman of Nicold Pisano. 
With him there was a certain Lapo, sometimes 
called his father (Vasari), sometimes his instnictor, 
but who very likely was only his fellow-workman and 
associate. The same band of workmen, under the 
same master, Nicolo, worked also in Pisa, Perugia, 
Cortona, Orvieto, and Rome. Arnolfo was thirty 
years old when his father died. He had already at- 
tained high repute, having learned from his father 
whatever the latter could teach, and also having 
studied the art of design under Cimabue for the 
purpose of employing it in sculpture. He was 
already considered the best architect in Tuscany 
when the Morentines confided to him the construc- 
tion of the outer circle of their city^ walls; they 
^so erected after his plans the Loggia of Or San 
Michele, their corn-market, covering it with a simple 
roof, and building the piers of brick. The year when 
the cliff of the Ma^oli, undermined by water, 
crumbled away on the side of San Giorgio, above 
Santa Lucia, on the Via de’ Bardi, the Florentines 
issued a decree that no building should be thence- 
forth erected on this perilous site. In this regulation 
they followed Arnolfo’s counsel. His judgment has 
been proved correct by the ruin of many magnificent 
houses and other buildings m later times. 

In 1285, Arnolfo built the Loggia and Piazza of 
the Priori. He also rebuilt the principal chapel of 
the Badia (abbey) at Florence, with an additional 
chapel on each side, and restored the church and 
choir which had been constructed on a much smaller 
scale by Count ITgo, the founder of that abbey. The 
old church was demolished later, in 1625, and was 
rebuilt in the form of a Greek cross. For Cardi- 
nal Giovanni degli Orsini, the pope’s legate in Tus- 
cany, Arnolfo erected the campanile of the same 
church, a work highly appreciated m those times; 
but the stonework of this tower was not completed 
until the year 1330. In the year 1294, the church 
of Santa Croce, belonging to the Friars Minor, was 
begun after the designs of Arnolfo, in which he gave 
so large an extent to the nave and side aisles that 
the excessive width rendered it impossible to bring 
the arches within the roof; he therefore judiciously 
raised arches from pier to pier, and on these he con- 
structed the roofs, from which he conducted the 


water by stone gutters built on the arches, giving 
them such a degree of inclination that the roofs were 
secured against injury from damp. The novelty 
and the ingenuity of his contrivance were no greater 
than its utility. At a later period, Arnolfo drew the 
plans for the first cloister to the old convent of this 
church. Soon afterwards he superintended the re- 
moval of the various arches and tombs (ancient 
monuments mentioned by Boccaccio) ki stone and 
marble, that surrounded parts of the external walls 
of the church of San Giovanni, and covered the 
walls of the church with block marble from Prato. 
About the same time the Florentines wished to erect 
certain buildings in the upper Val d’Arno, above the 
fortress of San Giovanni and Castel Franco, for the 
greater convenience of the inhabitants and the more 
commodious supply of their markets; they entrusted 
the design of these works also to Arnolfo (1295), and 
he so completely satisfied them that he was elected 
a citizen of Florence. When these undertakings were 
completed, the Florentines resolved to construct a 
cathedral in their city, of such extent and magnifi- 
cence that human power or industry should be able 
to produce nothing superior or more beautiful. 
Arnolfo prepared and executed the model for the 
cathedral, afterwards known as Santa Maria del 
Fiore, directing that the external walls should be 
encrusted with polished marbles, rich cornices, 
pilasters, colunms, carved foliage, figures, and other 
ornaments. The cathedral, as Arnolfo planned it, 
may be seen in Simone Memmi’s great painting in 
the Spanish chaj^el in Santa Maria Novella. In his 
general plan he incorporated the earlier (cathedral) 
church known as Santa Reparata, besides other small 
churches and houses which stood around it. To 
please the Signoria he also built into the new edifice 
the tower of the Vacca, or “Cow”, in which hung 
the great bell of Florence, that with good-natured 
pleasantry was so styled by the Florentines. To 
accommodate this tower at the centre of the building 
was a troublesome business (Vasari) but it was so 
skilfully accomplished by “ filling up the tower with 
good material” such as flint and lime, and laying a 
foundation of immense stones, that it proved equal 
to the support of that enormous construction, the 
cupola, which Brunelleschi erected upon it, and 
which Arnolfo had probably not even thought of 
placing thereon. The cathedral was finally com- 
pleted in May, 1886. Within a few years the 
cathedral, the Palazzo Publico, and the two great 
churches of Santa Croce and Santa Maria Novella, 
sprang up almost simultaneously. The Duomo was 
founded, according to some, in 1294,' the same year 
in which Santa Croce was begun; according to others, 
in 1298. Between these two dates, in 1296, Arnolfo 
undertook the erection of the Palace of the Signoria, 
the seat of the Florentine commonwealth and the 
centre of all popular life. His genius requires no 
other evidence than these famous edifices. The 
stern strength of the Palazzo and the noble lines of 
the cathedral show how well he knew how to vary 
and adapt his art to the different requirements of 
municipal and religious functions, and to the neces- 
sities of the age. Arnolfo died after he had built 
the Palazzo and just as the round apse of the cathe- 
dral was approaching completion. His portrait by 
Giotto may be seen in Santa Croce, beside the princi- 
pal chapel; he is one of the two men who are speak- 
ing together in the foreground, where monks are 
represented lamenting the death of St. Francis. 

Baldinuccx, Del Mighore Firenze Jlluafrata, IV, 96; Gate 
Carteggio degli artiaii, I, 445, 446; Cicognara, Storia della 
acidtura: Scott, Cathedral Buildera, 224, 291, 313, 325; Fletch- 
er, A Biatory of Architecture, 417. 

Thomas H. Poole. 

Araoudt (iERNOUDT, Arnold), Peter Joseph, 
Jesuit writer on spiritual subjects, b. at Moere 
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Belgium, 17 May, 1811; d. at Cincinnati, 29 July, 
1865. He entered the Society of Jesus at Florissant, 
Missouri, in 1831. After the usual course of Jesuit 
training, he was appointed to teach in the colleges 
of the Missouri province of the Society. While en- 
gaged in teaching he proved himself to be a finished 
Greek scholar. During a dangerous illness, after his 
ordination as priest. Father Arnoudt bound himself 
by vow to labour with zeal to promote devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Upon his recovery he wrote 
his great work “De Imitatione Sacri Cordis Jesu’\ 
The MS. of this work he sent to Rome in 1846, but 
through some mishap it was mislaid for ten years. 
At the end of that period, having been approved by 
Father General Roothaan, the work was published 
^‘typis et sumptibus fratrum Caroli et Nicolai 
Benziger’", at Einsiedeln, 1863. It was translated 
into English by Father Fastr^ and published at 
Cincinnati in 1865. Translations were made in 
French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Flemish, and Hungarian. The French translation, 
published at Besangon, passed through eighteen 
editions between the years 1864 and 1887. Sommer- 
vogel gives the titles of two English, two Flemish, 
and four French versions of Father ArnoudUs work. 
Father De Smet, the missionary, is authority for the 
statement that Father Arnoudt left at his death 
the following MSS. — a Greek epic poem of about 
1,200 verses, a collection of Greek odes, and a Greek 
grammar, and these ascetical works: ^‘The Glories 
of Jesus”, ^'The Delight of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus”, and a collection of spiritual retreats entitled 
“The Abode of the Sacred Heart”. 

Vandeespbeten, Notice biographique sur le P. Pierre 
Arnoudt, de la c. de J, (Tournay, 1873); De Smet in Pride 
historiquee (1866). Also in the London ed. of The Imitation 
af the Sacred Heart (1867) and the Tournay ed, (1872) are 
published notices of the author by Russell and Van per 
Hopstadt respectively. Father Arnoudt's relatives in 
Belgium have preserved forty-six of his autograph letters. 

P. H. Kelly. 

Ampeck, Veit, a Bavarian historian, b. at Lands- 
hut in 1440; d. at the same place about the year 
1505, He was educated at Ambe:^ and at Vienna, 
was parish priest of St. Martin's Church in his na- 
tive city, and chaplain to Bishop Sixtus. He is 
counted among the fathers of Bavarian history, and 
is praised by A vent in as one of his most im- 
portant predecessors- He wrote a “Chronicon Aus- 
triacum”, down to 1488 (Pez, Script, rer. Austr., I, 
1165); “Liber de gestis episcoporum Frisingensium” 
(Deutinger, Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Erzbisth. Mtinch.- 
Freis., Ill); and the “Chronicon Baioariorum” 
(Pez, Thesaurus, III, ii, 19 sq.). This is far superior 
to his former writings, but is itself equally surpassed 
by the unpretentious narrative of the German ver- 
sion, which the compiler himself -undertook, and 
carried ten years further. 

IStammingbr in. Kirchenlex,, s. v.; Wegele, Gesch. d. 
deutschen Historiographie (Munich, ISSS), ISG-l^O. 

Francis W. .Grey. 

Amulf of Bavaria, son of Luitpold of the Agilul- 
fing family and of Kunigun.de, and Duke of Bavaria 
from 907 to 937. His reign fell in a troubled time. 
The Magyars had begun their predatory incursions 
into Germany, in which they destroyed everything, 
wherever they penetrated. When, _in_ the year 907, 
they again advanced against Bavaria in larger num- 
bers than ever, the Margrave Luitpold summoned the 
entire fighting force of his people for the defence of 
the country. The Bavarians, however, were com- 
pletely defeated, 5 July, 907, in a battle in which 
Luitpold himself, nearly all the Bavarian nobles, and 
a number of bishops, were killed. The land then 
became an easy prey to the barbarians and was ruth- 
lessly devastated. Ludwig, Kiug of the East Franks, 
withdrew to the western division of the empire. 
Under these almost hopeless conditions Arnulf, the 


son of Luitpold, began his reign. He did not lose 
courage, however, and succeeded, 11 August, 909, 
in defeatmg the Makars on the Rott as they were 
returning from Swabia. This defeat did not prevent 
the Magyars from undertaking new fjlundering ex- 
peditions in the years directly following. But the 
terrible foe was defeated in a battle on the Inn not far 
from Passau, in the year 913, by a combined army 
of the Bavarians under Arnulf and of the Swabians 
under Erchanger and Berchtold, who were the 
brothers of Arnulf's mother, Kunigunde. On ac- 
count of a quarrel which broke out between King 
Conrad and the Swabian dukes, Arnulf took up arms 
against the king in favour of his uncles. The mar- 
riage of Conrad with Kunigunde, the mother of Ar- 
nulf and sister of the Swabian dukes, did not allay 
the enmity. Arnulf was obliged to flee the country, 
but after a Swabian victory over the followers of the 
king he returned to Bavaria and established himself 
at Salzburg and Regensburg (Ratisbon). Conrad 
advanced in 916 against his stepson once more and 
defeated him, but was not able to drive him entirely 
out of the country. In order to put an end to this 
disorder, the German bishops held a synod in 916 at 
Hohenaltheim near Nordlingen. The synod threat- 
ened Arnulf with excommunication in case he did 
not present himself by 7 October before a synod at 
Regensburg. Arnulf, however, continued his strug- 
gle against Conrad. He was eventually induced to 
submit by Conrad’s successor, Henry I, but only 
after he was accorded the right of independent gov- 
ernment in Bavaria, the right of coinage, and the right 
of appointment to the bishoprics. This agreement 
was made in 921, before Regensburg. After receiving 
these concessions Arnulf acknowledged the German 
king as his over-lord. Otherwise, he was an independ- 
ent ruler in his own land and called Mmself in his ofiB.- 
cial documents “ Duke of the Bavarians by the Grace 
of God”. D-uring his struggle for the independence 
of Bavaria, Amulf had confiscated many monastic es- 
tates and properties, and had granted these lands 
as fiefs to his nobles and soldiers. Many churches, 
already grievously affected by the predatory incur- 
sions of the Magyars, were in this way completely 
impoverished and, it appears, in some cases de- 
stroyed. Only one abbot, Egilolf of Niederaltaich, 
attended the Synod of Regensburg in 952. The 
great monasteries of Benediktbeuem, Isen, Moosburg, 
Niederaltaich, Schaftlarn, Schliersee, Tegemsee, and 
Wessobrunn, had lost almost all they possessed 
through Amulf’s confiscations, which were at times 
countenanced by some of the German bishops. 
Drakolf, Bishop of Freising, encouraged by the 
example of the duke, appropriated some possessions 
of the churches of Schaftlarn, Moosburg, and Isen. 
On account of his confiscations Arnulf was nicknamed 
der Schlimme (the Bad). Conditions were, how- 
ever, decidedly better after the duke’s submission to 
King Henry. The Bavarian bishops met in synod 
at Regensburg, 14 January, 932, and in the summer 
of the same year they held a synod in connection 
with other territorial nobles at Dingolfing. An agree- 
ment was reached that the lands wrested from the 
monasteries and other religious houses should be 
returned to them. Amulf himself showed zeal in 
rebuilding the churches that had been destroyed. 
Although the decisions of the synod were never fully 
carried out, the way was prepared for better con- 
ditions and more orderly rule. Amulf died 14 
July, 937, and was buried in the church of St. Em- 
meram in Regensburg. 

Candler, He Amulfo male malo cognominato (Munich, 
1735); Giesebrecht, Geschichie der deutschen Kaiserzeit 
(5% ed., Leipzig, 1881), I, 172 sag.; Ribzler, Geschichie 
Bayems (Gotha, 1878), I, 319 sqg.; Hauck, Kirchengeschickte 
Beutschlands (Leipzig, 1896), III, 16 sqg., 277 sqq.; Fast- 
UNGER, Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der bayrisdhen- Klbster 
in der Zeii der AgUulfinger (Freiburg, 1903), 162. 

J. P. Kirsch. 
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Anmlf of Lisieux (Lexoviensis or Ltjxoviensis), 
in France, d. 31 August, 1184. He was educated 
by his brother, the Bishop of Seez (Sagi), studied 
canon law at Rome, and wrote in defence of Pope 
Innocent II a violent letter against Gerard, Bishop 
of Angoul^me (Muratori, SS. RR. Ital., Ill, 423-432), 
a partisan of the Antipope Anacletus II (Petrus 
Leonis). In 1141 he was raised to the See of Lisieux, 
accompanied Louis VII on his crusade (1147), was 
faithfid to Alexander III during the schism, and 
encouraged his brother bishops to defend the cause 
of ecclesiastical liberty against Henry II of England. 
He was a partisan of the king in the conflict between 
Henry and St. Thomas Becket, and after the murder 
of the latter undertook the royal defence before the 
pope. In 1181 or perhaps a little earlier, he lost the 

f ood will of the king, and for a while that of Pope 
jucius. He then resigned his see because of age 
and feebleness and retired to the Abbey of St. Vic- 
tor at Paris, where he died. His writings include a 
collection of letters, made by himself, and some 
poetry, and are in P. L., CC. 

PoTTHAST, Bibl. Hist. Med. 2d ed., I, 121; Moli- 
KIER, Sources de Vhist. de France (1902), II, n. 1908. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Amnlf of Metz, Saint, statesman, bishop under 
the Merovingians, b. c. 580; d. c. 640. His parents 
belonged to a distinguished Frankish family, and 
lived in Austrasia, the eastern section of the kingdom 
founded by Clovis. In the school in which he was 
placed during his boyhood he excelled through his 
talent and his good behaviour. According to the 
custom of the age, he was sent in due time to the 
court of Theodebert II, King of Austrasia (595-612), 
to be initiated in the various branches of the govern- 
ment. Under the guidance of Gundulf, the Mayor 
of the Palace, he soon became so proficient that he 
was placed on the regular list of royal officers, and 
among the fet of the king's ministers. He distin- 
guished himseh both as a military commander and 
in the civil administration; at one time he had under 
lus care six distinct provinces. In due course Amulf 
was married to a Frankish woman of noble lineage, 
by whom he had two sons, Anseghisel and Clodulf. 
I^ile Amulf was enjoying worldly emoluments and 
honours he did not forget higher and spiritual 
things. His thoughts dwelled often on monasteries, 
and with his friend Romaricus, likewise an officer of 
the court, he planned to make a pilgrimage to the 
Abbey of L4rins, evidently for the purpose of devot- 
ing his life to God. But in the meantime the Episco- 
pal See of Metz became vacant. Amulf was univer- 
sally designated as a worthy candidate for the office, 
and he was consecrated bishop of that see about 611. 
In his new position he set the example of a virtuous 
life to his subjects, and attended to matters of 
ecclesiastical government. In 625 he took part in a 
council held by the Frankish bishops at Reims. 
With all this Arnulf retained his stktion at the court 
of the king, and took a prominent part in the national 
life of his p^ple. In 613, after the death of Theode- 
bert, he, with Pepin of Landen and other nobles, 
called to Austrasia Clothaire II, King of Neustria. 
When, in 623, the realm of Austrasia was entrusted 
to the king's son Dagobert, Arnulf became not only 
the tutor, but also the chief minister, of the young 
king. At the time of the estrangement between 
the two kings, in 625, Amulf with other bishops and 
nobles tried to effect a reconciliation. But Amulf 
dreaded the responsibilities of the episcopal office, 
and grew weary of court life. About the year 626 
he obtained the appointment of a successor to the 
Episcopal See of Metz; he himself and his friend 
Romaricus withdrew to a solitary place in the moun- 
tains of the Vosges. There he lived in communion 
with God until his death. His remains, interred by 
Romaricus, were transferred about a year after- 


wards, by Bishop Goeric, to the basilica of the Holy 
Apostles in Metz. 

Of the two sons of Arnulf, Clodulf became his 
third successor in the See of Metz. Anseghisel re- 
mained in the service of the State; from his union 
■with Begga, a daughter of Pepin of Landen, was 
born Pepin of Heristal, the founder of the Carlo- 
vingian dynasty. In this manner Arnulf was the 
ancestor of the mighty rulers of that house. The 
life of Arnulf exhibits to a certain extent the episcopal 
office and career in the Merovingian State. The 
bishops were much considered at court; their advice 
was listened to; they took part in the dispensation 
of justice by the courts; they had a voice in the 
appointment of royal officers; they were often used 
as the king’s ambassadors, and held high admin- 
istrative positions. For the people under their care, 
they were the protectors of their rights, their spokes- 
men before the king and the link uniting royalty 
with its sub j ects. The opportunities for good were thus 
uffiimited; and Arnulf used them to good advantage. 

Acta SS., Jul. IV, 423 sq.; Monum. Germ, Hist.: Script. 
RR. Merovtng., II, 426 sq.; Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsge- 
schichte (Berlin, 1882), II, pts. 1, 2; Dahn, Die Kbnxge der 
Germanen (Leipzig, 1895), VII, pt. 3; Hauck, Kircheng. 
Deutschlands (Leipzig, 1887), I. 

Francis J. Schaefer. 

Arran, South Isles of See ARGruL and the 
Isles. 

Arras (Atrebatum), The Diocese of, comprises 
the Department of Pas-de-Calais in France. On the 
occasion of the Concordat, the three Dioceses of Arras, 
Saint-Omer, and Boulogne were united to make 
the one Diocese of Arras. It was a suffragan of 
Paris from 1802 to 1841, in which year Cambrai 
again became an archdiocese and Arras returned to it 
as suffragan. At the beginning of the sixth century 
St. Remi (Remigius), Archbishop of Reims, placed 
in the See of Arras St. Vedastus (St. Vaast) (d. c. 
540), who had been the teacher of Clovis after the vic- 
tory of Tolbiac. His successors, Domini cus and Ve- 
dulphus, are both venerated as saints. After the 
death of the latter, the See of Arras was transferred 
to Cambrai, and it was not until 1093 that Arras 
again became a diocese. Among the bishops of Arras 
are Cardinal Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle, Coun- 
cillor of the emperor, Charles V, Bishop of Arras from. 
1545 to 1562, later Archbishop of Malines and Viceroy 
of Naples; Frangois Richardot, a celebrated preacher, 
Bishop of Arras from 1562 to 1575; Monseigneur 
Parisis (d. 1866) , who figured prominently in the politi- 
cal assemblies of 1848. The old cathedral of Arras, 
constructed between 1030 and 1396, and dedicated 
to St. Vaast, was one of the most beautiful Gothic 
structures in northern France. It was destroyed 
during the Revolution. Two famous relics were 
long greatly venerated at Arras: the “sacred manna", 
said to have fallen from heaven in 371 during a 
severe famine, and the “holy candle", a wax taper 
said to have been given to Bishop Lambert in 1105 
by the Blessed Virgin, to stop an epidemic. Not 
far from Arras, the city of Saint-Omer, a diocese till 
the Revolution, perpetuates the memory of St. Au- 
domare, or Omer, Bishop of Thdrouanne, the apostle 
.of the Morini in the sixth century. Its cathedral, 
a Gothic monument of the fourteenth century, was 
built over the saint’s tomb. The ruins of St. Vaast 
at Arras, and of St. Bertin at Saint-Omer, keep alive 
the memory of two celebrated abbeys of the same 
name; the Abbey of St. Bertin (founded in the seventh 
century) gave twenty-two saints to the Church. The 
Diocese of Arras at the end of 1905 contained 
955,391 inhabitants, 52 parishes, 690 churches of 
the second class, and 53 vicariates formerly with 
state subventions. 

Gallia Christiana (ed. Nova, 1725), III, 318-371, 470-471; 
Instrumenta 77-100; Terninck, Fssai historigue et mono- 
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S ’aphique sur Vandenne catiiedrale d^Arraa (ibid., 1853); 
HEVALIER, Topo-bibl. (Pans, 1894-99), 223-226. 

Georges Goyau. 

Arras, Councils op. In 1025 a council was held 
at Arras against certain (Manichsean) heretics who 
rejected the sacraments of the Church. The Catho- 
lic faith in the Blessed Eucharist was proclaimed 
with especial insistence. In 1097, two councils, 
presided over by Lambert of Arras, dealt with 
questions concerning monasteries and persons con- 
secrated to God. 

Mansi, Coll. Cone., XIX, 423; XX, 492; Actes de la province 
de Reims (1843); Chevalier, Topo-bibl. (Pans, 1894-99), 224. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Arriaga, Pablo Jose, S.J., b. at Vergara, in Bis- 
cay, 1564, entered the Society of Jesus in 1579, and 
in 1585 went to Peru, where he was ordained. In 
1588 he was appointed Rector of the College of San 
Martin at Lima, which post he filled thrice in the 
course of twenty-four years. He visited Europe in 
1601, sent to Rome by his superiors. Returning in 
1604, he became Rector of the College of Arequipa 
(1612-15). It was during the period from 1604 
to 1622 that Father Arriaga became identified with 
the task of uprooting the survivals of primitive 
idolatry in Peru, and accommnied one of the earli- 
est official visitors, Father Fernando de Avendafio. 
He also directed the construction of a college for 
sons of Indian caciques, and of a house of correction 
for Indian shamans. In 1620 he completed his ‘‘ Ex- 
tirpacidn de ITdolatrla en el Peru” (Lima, 1621). 
The year following he was again sent to Europe on 
a confidential mission. Embarking at Portobello, 
the fleet to which his vessel belonged was struck by 
a fierce tempest. The ship on which he had em- 
barked was, with four others, beached and wrecked. 
After untiring efforts to comfort his fellow-passengers. 
Father Arriaga expired at the helm of the vessel, 
grasping the crucifix, which he had been holding up 
before his companions in misfortune. He deserves 
special attention as one of the most active promoters 
and organizers of the search for idolatrous survivals 
in Peru and of the Christian education of the Indians. 

Anello Oliva, Historia del Peru y varonea insignes de la 
Compaflia de Jesiis; Calancha, Cordnica moredizada, I; 
MENDiBURti, Pic&ionario histdrico-bioQrdjico del Perd; Rela- 
aionea geogr&ficas; Varonea Uuairea; Torres Saldamando, Loa 
Antigupa Jeauitaa del Perit. 

Ad. F, Bandelier. 

Arricivita, Juan, a native of Mexico in the eight- 
eenth century. Little more is known of his life 
than that he was Prefect and Commissary of the 
College of Propaganda Fide, at Quer^taro, in New 
Spain ^exico), a zealous and efficient missionary, 
and a highly esteemed member of the Franciscan 
Order. He deserves special mention as having been 
the author of the second volume of the '^Chronicles 
of Quer^taro” (for first part see Espinosa, Isidro 
Felis), a book that is of inestimable value for the 
history of missions and colonization of northwestern 
Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

B^ristain de Souza, Biblioieca hiapano-americana aeien- 
trional (Mexico, 1816), Ij Crdnica Serdfica y Apoatdlica dM 
colegio de Propaganda Fide de la Santa Cruz de Queritaro, 
N, E., Segunda parte' (Mexico, 1792). 

Ad. F. Bandelier. 

Arrighetti, Nicola, mathematician, b. at Florence 
and died there in 1639. He was distinguished as a 
UUiroJteurj but chiefly as a mathematician and a 
philosopher. He was one of the most prominent 
disciples of Galileo, and occupied an illustrious place 
in the Florentine Academy and in that of I)ella 
Crusca. He was one of those who formed the 
Platonic Academy which was re-established by the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand and the Prince, afterwards 
Cardinal, of Tuscany. Arrighetti pronounced the 
opening discourse. He undertook to translate the 
Dialogues of Plato into Tuscan and was so engaged 


when he died. He left a great number of MSS. in 
prose and verse, among which are some Cicahte, 
or serio-comic compositions in vogue at the time, 
on such subjects as the tortoise, the cucumber, 
pickles, etc. 

Michaud, Biograph, univ,; Guerin, Dictionnaire des diction^ 
naires. 


T. J, Campbell. 


Arrighetti, Nicolo, a professor of natural phi- 
losophy at Spoleto, Prato, and Sienna, b. at Florence, 
17 March, 1709; d. 31 January, 1767. He entered 
the Society of Jesus, 31 October, 1724. He has left 
treatises on the theory of light, heat, and electricity, 
and also on the causes of the movement of mercury 
in the barometer. We have also from him a dis- 
course known as "11 Baron di Van-Esden; owero 
la Republica degli Increduli da P. Michel Angela 
Marini dell^ Ordine de^ Minimi, dalL Idioma Franzese 
tradotta.’^ 

SoMMBRVOGEL, BibUothkgue de la c. de J., I, 581; Mazzu- 
chelli; Carrara; Beorchia, Notes hibliog. 

T. J. Campbell. 


Arrowsmith, Edmund. See Edmund Arrow- 
smith, Venerable. 

Amibal, Peter. See Grace, Controversies on. 

Arsacidas. — It was under the Dynasty of the 
Arsacids, who ruled the Persian empire from the 
year 256 b. c. to a. d. 224, that Christianity found 
its way into the countries watered by the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. Nestorian traditions give no very 
accurate information concerning the relations which 
existed between the Arsacide kings and the Persian 
Christians. These, according to Mari ibn Sulayman„ 
were excellent, and the churches enjoyed profound 
peace until the accession of the Sassanid, Sapor I. 
Yet the same annalist, in the paragraph which he 
devotes to Abraham, one of the early Persian pa- 
triarchs, speaks of a persecution supposed to have 
taken place in the latter's lifetime (Mari, 5, cf. Amr 
ibn Matai, 3; Barhebraeus, Chronicum ecclesiasti- 
cum, 21). He even knows, and other chroniclers 
repeat the statement, that the persecution in ques- 
tion was brought to an end by a miracle. The son of 
the King of Persia, who was epileptic or possessed 
by a devil, was healed by Abraham. The prince, in 
order to show his gratitude, gave orders that the 
Christians should be allowed the free exercise of 
their religion. Unfortunately, however, neither Mari, 
nor any of those who copied his account, gives us 
the name of the king or of the miraculously cured 
son. In any case, the story as it stands is of na 
value whatever. To-day, it stands demonstrated 
that the history of the beginnings of Christianity in 
Persia, prior to the fourth centuiy, as recorded by 
the Syrian chroniclers of the Middle Ages, is purely 
legendary. They had access to no single serious 
document relating to the Arsacide Dynasty, the mem- 
ory of which had been almost wholly blotted out of 
Persian tradition by the Sassanids. There were, 
moreover, very few Christians in Assyria or in Chal- 
dea, previous to the third century, and even these 
were not easily discriminated from the Jews. The 
great Christianizing mission, which began at Edessa 
and which the Syrians associate with the name 
of the apostle Mar6, had certainly not spread 
so far before the fall of the Arsacids. We must,, 
therefore, perforce remain in ignorance of the nature, 
and even as to the existence, of the relations 
tween the Parthian princes and the Persian Chris- 
tians. If, however, one cares to form conjectures' 
on the subject, he should recall that these monarchs, 
foreigners in Persia properly so called through their 
origin, were very indifferent fire-worshippers. The 
religious bigotry which later moved the Sassanids 
to persecute the Christians, caimot, with any prob- 
abinty, be attributed to the Arsacids. We know, in 
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fact, that they always showed themselves tolerant, 
and even favourable, towards the Jews (Graetz, 
Histoire des Juifs, Bloch’s French tr., 162-177), 
and there is every reason to believe that they ac^ed. 
in the same manner towards the Christians, if they 
ever came in contact with them at all. 

Liber Turris; Recensions of Mari ihn Sulayman, Amr ion 
Matai, and Saliba dm Yohannan in Maris, Amri 
De Patriarchis N esterianorum commentarm, ed. by OtISMONDi 
(R ome. 1896-99, Arabic text with Latm translation); «ar- 
HEBE^vs, Chromcum Ecclesiast^m, part IT, ed. by Abbeloos- 
Lamt (Louvam, 1874); cf. Westphal, Untersuchungen yber 
die Qitellen und die Glavimurdipheit der 
(Kirchhain, 1901); Labourt. Le Chnstianisme dans I empire 

Perse (Pans, 1904). j LaBOOKT. 

Arsenins Autorianos, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, in the thirteenth century; d. 1273.^ He en- 
tered a monastery in Nicaea, changing his secihar 
name George for Gennadius and finally for Arsenius, 
and became the hegoumenos (abbot) of the monastery 
without taking orders. On his return from an em- 
tiassy to Pope Innocent IV from John III Vatatzes 
in 1254, he withdrew to a monastery on Lake Apol- 
lonias in Bithynia. Hither the envoys of Theodore II 
Lascaris, who had succeeded Vatatzes in 1255, came 
to offer him the patriarchal throne, made vacant m 
1254 by the death of Manuel. His patriarchate was 
peaceful till the rise of Michael Palaeologus, Theo- 
dore II died in 1258, entrusting his son Johns mi- 
nority to George Mouzalon, whom Michael murdered 
and supplanted. Vainly remonstrating, Arsenius 
withdrew to the monastery of Paschasius^ without 
resigning his authority. Failing to make hini e^her 
act or resign, the emperor and the court bishops 
replaced him by Nicephorus of Ephesus, who died 
after six months. The recovery of Constantinople 
by the Greeks in July, 1261, rendered the choice of a 
patriarch imperative. His partisans renominated 
Arsenius, whom the emperor accepted, provided he 
recognized the validity of the orders conferred by 
Nicephorus. Arsenius agreed but refused to officiate 
with the new bishops. On his return he crowned 
Michael for the second time in St. Sophia, reserving 
intact, as he imagined, the rights of John. To make 
sure, however, that John should never succeed him, 
Michael destroyed his ward’s eyes, 25 Dec., 1261. 
Shocked at this atrocity, the patriarch excommuni- 
cated him and demanded his absolute abandonment 
of the imperial throne. Michael refused, and after 
two years’ contention deposed Arsenius (May, 1264) 
and exiled him to the convent of St. Nicholas on the 
island of Proconnesus, where he died. The adher- 
ents of Arsenius, including the emperor’s own kins- 
men, withdrew from the communion of the new 
patriarch, Germanus, formerly Bishop of Adrianople. 
The next patriarch undertook, in 1267, to absolve 
the emperor from the sentence of exconamunication 
imposed by Arsenius. This gave rise to the Arsenian 
schism, which lasted until April, 1315, when it 
finally yielded to the diplomacy of the Patriarch 
Niphon. 

Petit in Dictionuflire de theologie caiholiQue (Paris, 1902), 
s. V. Arsbne Autorianua; Natalis Alexander, Hist JBccl. 
(Venice, 1771), XVI, viii, art. 3, 4. xr 

Mark J. McNeal. 


Arsenius, Sautt, anchorite, b. 354, at Home; 
d. 450, at Tree, in Egypt. Theodosius the Great 
having requested the Emperor Gratian and Pope Da- 
raasus to find him in the West a tutor for his son 
Arcadius, they made choice of Arsenius, a man 
well read in Greek literature, member of a noble 
Roman family, and said to have been a deacon of 
the Roman Church. He reached Constantinople in 
383, and continued as tutor in the imperial family 
for eleven years, during the last three of which he 
also had charge of his pupil’s brother Honorius. 
Coming one day to see his children at their studies, 
Theodosius found them sitting while Arsenius talked 


to them standing. This he would not tolerate, and 
caused the teacher to sit and the pupils to stand 
On his arrival at court Arsenius had been given a 
splendid establishment, and probably because the 
Emperor so desired, he lived in great pomp, but 
all the time felt a growing inclination to renounce 
the wmrld. After praying long to be enlightened 
as to wffiat he should do, he heard a voice saying, 
'' Arsenius, flee the company of men, and thou shalt 
be saved.” Thereupon he embarked secretly for 
Alexandria, and hastening to the desert of Scetia, 
asked to be admitted among the solitaries wffio 
dwelt there. St. John the Dwarf, to whose cell 
he was conducted, though previously warned of 
the quality of his visitor, took no notice of him 
and left him standing by himself while he invited 
the rest to sit down at table. When the repast w^as 
ha lf finished he threw down some bread before him, 
bidding him with an air of indifference eat if he 
would. Arsenius meekly picked up the bread and 
ate, sitting on the ground. Satisfied with this proof 
of humility, St. John kept him under his direction. 
The new solitary was^ from the first most exemplary, 
yet unwittingly retained certain of his old habits, 
such as sitting cross-legged or laying one foot over 
the other. Noticing this, the abbot requested some 
one to imitate Arsenius’s posture at the next gather- 
ing of the brethren, and upon his doing so, forth- 
with rebuked him publicly. Arsenius took the hint 
and corrected himself. During the fifty-five years 
of his solitary life he was always the most meanly 
clad of all, thus punishing himself for his former 
seeming vanity in the world. In like manner, to 
atone for having used perfumes at court, he never 
changed the water in which he moistened the palm- 
leaves of which he made mats, but only poured in 
fresh water upon it as it wasted, thus letting it be- 
come stenchy in the extreme. Even while engaged 
in manual labour he never relaxed in his application 
to prayer. At all times copious tears of devotion 
fell from his eyes. But what distinguished him most 
was his disinclination to all that might interrupt 
his union with God. When, after long search, his 
place of retreat was discovered, he not only refused 
to return to court and act as adviser to his former 
pupil, the Emperor Arcadius, but he would not even 
be his almoner to the poor and the monasteries of 
the neighbourhood. He invariably denied himself 
to visitors, no matter what their rank and condition, 
and left to his disciples the care of entertaining them. 
His contemporaries so admired him as to surname 
him ^Hhe Great”. 

See Acta SS. (19 July) for hia life by St. Theodore the 
Studite (d. 826) and another in Metaphrastes (,apud Stjrium. 
De probatis Sanctorum viiis, IV, 250); the Lives of the Fathers 
of the Desert m Rosweydb and d'Andilly, or P. L., LXXIV; 
Marin, Vies des pbres des deserts d’ orient; Butler, Lives 
of the Saints^ 19 July. 

A. J. B. VuiBERT. 


Arsinoe, a titular see of Egypt, now Medinbt bl 
FayAm, capital of the district of that name, and 
situated on the west bank of the Nile between the 
river and Lake Moeris, now on the Bahr-Youssuf, 
about fifty-two miles south-west of Cairo. Its 
episcopal list (c. 250-649) is given in Gams (p. 46p. 
It is the most famous of several homonymous cities 
in Egypt, greatly favoured and renamed by Ptolemy 
II (284-247 B. c.) in honour of his sister and wife 
Arsinoe. Samaritan Jews were soon found there, 
and ere long it rivalled Alexandria for the vineyards 
and gardens that abounded on its soil, the most 
fertile in Egypt. It did a brisk trade in cereals and 
vegetables, and was renowned for its figs and roses. 
For its piety towards the crocodile it was known as 
Crocodilopolis, a haunt of crocodiles. It became 
eventually a flourishing centre of Christian life, 
but in 642 was betrayed by the Monophysite Copts 
to Amru, the Arab lieutenant of Mohammed. As 
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the modern Faytim (Coptic (p-iofi, Fiikti, i. e. Lake 
Moeris) it is celebrated for the discovery (1877-78) 
of a great many papyri manuscripts, some of which 
are important for the earliest Christian history of 
Egypt; they are described in the Hellenic section of 
the reports of the “Egypt Exploration Fund”. It 
has several Coptic churches and Moslem mosques, 
and some manufactures, especially of woollen stuffs. 
Its trade in rose-water and nitre is considerable. The 
population is about 26,000. 

Another Arsinoe was located on the Heroopolite 
gulf of the Red Sea, and as one of the principal 
harbours of ancient Egypt carried on an extensive 
trade with India in silks, spices, ivory, etc. It is 
mentioned in Exodus, xiv, 2, 9, and Numbers, xxxiii, 
7, and is said to be identical with Argueroud near 
Suez. Arsinoe on the west coast of Cyprus was an 
episcopal see from the fifth to the twelfth century 
(Gams, p. 439, and Lequien, II, 1065-68). Several 
other cities of the name are mentioned in Smith. 

Lequien, Oriens Christ. (1740), II, 581-584; Smith, Diet, 
of Greek ojui Roman Geogr., I, 225. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Art, Christian. See Christian Art. 

Artaud de Montor, See Montor. 

Artemon (or Artemas), mentioned as the leader 
of an Antitrinitarian sect at Rome, in the third 
century, about whose life little is known for certain. 
He is spoken of by Eusebius (Hist. EccL, V, 28) as 
the forerunner of Paul of Samosata, an opinion con- 
firmed by the Acts of a council held at Antioch in 
254, which connect the two names as united in 
mutual communion and support. Eusebius (loc. cit.) 
and Theodoret (Haer. Fab., II, 4; V, 11) describe 
his teaching as a denial of Our Lord^s Divinity and 
an assertion that He was a mere man, the falsifica- 
tion of Scripture, and an appeal to tradition in sup- 
port of his errors. Both authors mention refuta- 
tions: Eusebius an untitled work, Theodoret one 
known as '^The Little Labyrinth”, which has been 
attributed to a Roman priest Caius, and more re- 
cently, to Hippolytus, the supposed author of the 
Philosophoumena. 

ScHWANE, in Kirchenlex., I, 1451; Baedenhewer, Gesch. 
d. altkirchl, Litt. (Freiburg, 1902), II, 514. 

Francis W. Grey. 

Arthur, James (Didacus Arturus), a Dominican 
friar, and a theologian of note, b. at Limerick, 
Ireland, early in the seventeenth century; d. (proba- 
bly) 1670. He became a member of the Dominican 
Order in the convent of St. Stephen at Salamanca, 
Spain, and taught theology in different convents 
of his order, especially at Salamanca, with great 
credit to himself and profit to his numerous students. 
In 1640 he was called to the University of Coimbra 
as first professor of theology, and held this chair 
until 1642, when, on the occasion of the separation 
of Portugal from Spain, he was expelled for refusing 
to take the oath to defend the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception. He returned to the convent 
of St. Dominic in Lisbon, where he resided for many 
years and devoted himself to the preparation of a 
commentary on the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The projected work was to have comprised ten 
volumes, but the death of the learned writer 
prevented its completion. Only the first volume 
was overprinted (1655); the second was completed 
and never published. The Dominican historiog- 
raphers Qu4tif and Echard give February, 1644, 
as the date of his death, but the consensus of opin- 
ion is in favour of 1670. He was buried in the 
convent of St. Dominic, Lisbon, Portugal, where 
he died. 

Ware, Writers and Antiquities of Ireland (ed. Harris, 1764), 
IT, 160; Antonio, Biblioth. Hisp. Nova, II, 368; QvAtit 
and Echard, Ord. Freed., II, 536; Webb, Compend. of 

Irish Biog, (Dublin, 1878), 4; Diet, of Nat. Biog., 11, 135. 

A. C. O'Neil. 


Arthur, Thomas, a celebrated Catholic physician 
of the seventeenth century, b. at Limerick, 1593; d. 
c. 1666. Very little is known of his career, the few 
facts on record being chiefly related by himself in a 
genealogical account in Latin elegiacs, preserved in 
the British Museum (Additional MSS. 31,885), and 
in a manuscript diary of considerable interest, also 
in Latin, which gives particulars of his numerous 
cases. This diary shows him to have been held in 
the highest esteem as a physician. Arthur some- 
times called himself Thomas Arthur Fitz William, 
his father’s name being William. He was educated 
at Bordeaux and subsequently studied medicine in 
Paris. He returned to Ireland in 1619, and in May 
of that year started to practise his profession in 
Limerick. He succeeded so well that on the in- 
vitation of various influential people he settled in 
Dublin, in 1624. When the English physicians 
failed to relieve Archbishop Ussher of a serious com- 
plaint from which he suffered Arthur was summoned 
to Drogheda to take charge of the case. With the 
“ pseudo-primas Ardmachanus ”, as he calls him, he 
stayed for some time subsequent to 22 March, 1625, 
and accompanied him to Lambay Island for the 
cure. He was most successful, and his reputation 
as a skilful physician was enormously enhanced by 
this case. He received a fee of fifty-one pounds, then 
justly considered a mimificent reward. He himself 
says that the cure made him famous among the 
English, whom he heartily disliked^ “for the sake of 
the Catholic religion”. In his diary he mentions 
another case for wliich he was paid ten pounds by 
the Marquis of Ormonde. In his diary he occasion- 
ally alludes to the affairs of Ireland but only in the 
briefest possible way. His CathoHc feelings are 
everywhere shown. Among his patients was Charles 
Fleetwood, Commander-in-Chief of the English forces 
in Ireland, at whose request he wrote a treatise on 
the disease from which that soldier was suffering. 
The only writer who seems to have made use of 
Arthur’s manuscript is Maurice Lenihan in his 
“History of Limenck”, where one or two epigrams 
are quoted. 

Thompson, in Diet, of Nat. Biog., II, 136. 

D. J. O’D onoghue. 

Articles of Faith (Greek, dpdpov; Latin, articu’- 
liLs, joint), certain revealed supernatural truths such 
as those contained in the symbol of the Apostles. 
The terms were not used by the Fathers or by eccle- 
siastical writers in the early Middle Ages. St. Ber- 
nard and Richard of St. Victor employed them, the 
latter applying them to truths having God for their 
object and so explicitly stated as to compel assent. 
According to St. Thomas Aquinas, the article of 
faith is any revealed supernatural truth which is 
distinct in itself from other such truths but which 
unites with them to form the organic whole of Chris- 
tian teaching. Thus the articles of the Creed an- 
nounce truths which are in themselves distinct from 
one another but parts of a complete summary of the 
truths which have been revealed to help us to gain our 
last end. They are for Christian theology what 
fundamental principles are for a science. Not every 
revealed truth is an article of faith, nor are theolo- 
gians agreed on what constitutes any truth an arti- 
cle of faith. Some would limit these articles to the 
contents of the Apostles’ Creed. Others say that 
every truth defined by the Church, or in any other 
manner explicitly proposed for our belief, is an article 
of faith. De Lugo describes them as the principal 
or primary truths which are the basis of other re- 
vealed truths or principles. In the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent (p. 1, c. 1, q. 4), the truths of the 
Apostles’ Creed are called articles “by a sort of 
simile frequently used by our forefathers; for as the 
members of the body are divided by joints (articuU), 
so also in the profession of faith whatever is to be 
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believed by us distinctly and separately from any- 
thing else we properly and appositely call an arti- 



JoHN J. Wt^tne. 


Articles, The Organic; a name given to a law ref- 
lating public worship, comprising 77 articles relative 
to Catholicism, and 44 relative to Protest^ tism, 
presented by order of Napoleon to the Tribunate 
and the legislative body at the same time that he 
made these two bodies vote on the Concordat itself. 
Together with the Concordat, the Organic Articles 
were published as a law, under the same title and 
the same preamble, 8 April, 1802, and the various 
governments in Prance which have since followed 
one another, down to 1905, have always professed 
to regard the Organic Articles as inseparable from 
the Concordat. Pope Pius VII, however, as early 
as 24 May, 1802, declared formally, in a consistonal 
allocution, that these articles had been promulgated 
without his knowledge, and that he could not accept 
them without modification. , v * 

The Organic Articles which refer to Catholicism 
fan under four titles. Title I deals with ^'the gov- 
ernment of the Catholic Church m its general rel^ 
tions to the rights and constitution of the State. 
In virtue of these articles, the authorization of the 
Government is necessary for the publication and 
execution of a papal document in France^ for the 
exercise of ecclesiastical functions by any representa- 
tive of the pope, for the holding of a National Cf n- 
cil or a Diocesan Synod. Moreover, the Council of 
State, th^nkfi to the formality of the appel comme 
d' dims, may declare that there is dbus^ in any 
given acts of the ecclesiastical authority, and 
thus thrust itself into the affairs of the Church. 
Title II deals with the ministers of public worship, 
whose powers it defines: the rules and regulations 
of seminaries must be submitted to the State; the 
“Declaration of 1682'^ must be taught in the semi- 
naries; the number of those to be ordained lUust 
be fixed yearly by the Government; the curSs of 
important parishes cannot be appointed by the 
hisnop without the consent of the State, tinder 
Title III, devoted to public worship, the legislature 
forbids public processions in towns where there are 
adherents of different creeds. It fixes the dress of 
the priests, who must be dressed “in the French 
fashion and in black''; it prescribes that there shall 
be only one catechism for all the churches of France. 
Article IV has reference to the boundaries of dioceses 
and parishes, and to the salary of ministers of re- 
ligion. 

It was not long, however, before many of these 
articles became a dead letter. M. Emile Olliyier, in 
his speech from the tribune, 11 July, 1868, said: “It 
would be difficult to cite even one or two that are 
still kept; even these are not enforced every day, 
but are only dragged from their nothingness and 
obscurity on great occasions, when there is need of 
seeming to do something while doing nothing." 
Even the Third Republic has never claimed the right 
to prevent the bimging of papal documents into 
France, to fix the dress of the priests, to insist on 
the teaching of the Declaration of 1682, and the 
judgments Tanquam ah dbusu, pronounced by the 
Council of State against the bishops, have always 
been mildly platonic. 

The Organic Articles as such were the outcome, 
philosophically speaking, of a certain Gallican and 
Josephist spirit, whereby the State sought to rule 
the Church. Historically speaking, the French Leg- 
islature in drawing up these articles, which limited 
the scope of the Concordat, had set an unfortunate 
example, followed twenty years later by the various 


German governments, which having in their turn 
treated with the Holy See, hastened to counteract 
their own agreements by means of certain territorial 

enactments, ^ j /-.i 

The law of 1905, which separated Church and 
State in France, abrogated the Organic Articles at 
the same time that it abrogated the Concordat. (See 
Concordat.) Georges Goyau. 

Articles, The Thirty-nine. See Anglicanism; 
Doctrinal and Liturgical Formularies; Eng- 
land. 

Artoklasia (Gr. <i/jTos= bread, /cXdw — to break, 
the breaking of bread). A peculiar service in the 
Greek Church performed as the concluding part of 
Vespers. Five loaves of ordinary bread, a measure 
of wine, and a measure of oil are set upon the andlo- 
gion before the iconostasis in front of the altar. These 
are first incensed, and then the priest taking one 
of the loaves into his hands blesses them as follows: 
“ 0 Lord Jesus Christ our God, Who didst bless the 
five loaves in the desert and satisfy therewith five 
thousand men, do Thyself bless these loaves also, 
the wheat, the wine and the oil; multiply them in 
this holy abode unto all the world; and sanctify 
the faithful servants of Thine who may partake of 
them. For Thou art He who blesseth and halloweth 
and nourisheth all good things, O Christ our God, 
and to Thee we send up glory with Thine unoriginate 
Father and Thine all-holy and good and life-giving 
Spirit, now and forever, world without end”. Af- 
t^ards the xxxiii Psalm is said, ending with 
the chanting of the eleventh verse: “The rich have 
become poor and have suffered hunger; but they 
that seek the Lord shall not be deprived of any 
good things”, and then the people are blessed. 
This office was introduced in monasteries where the 
monks kept an all-night vigil and the food was 
necessary for them, but gradually it became a 
Church office for the whole Eastern Rite. Origi- 
nally there was a breaking of the bread and a 
distribution of the bread and wine, but that has 
been discontinued, although the Greek rubric still 
says, “ Note that the blessed bread is a preventive 
of all manner of evils if it is received with faith”. 
The ceremony of artoklasia is now seldom used in 
the Greek Catholic Church, since, in imitation of the 
Roman Rite, the Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment according to a Greek form has taken its place. 

Clugnet, Diet, des noma liturgiquea (Paris, 1895) 19; Eob- 
ERTSON, Divine Liturgiea (London, 1894) 56-59. 

Andrew J. Shipman. 

ArtolyristfiB. See Montanists. 

Arts, Bachelor op, a degree marking the comple- 
tion of the traditional curriculum of the college. In 
the medieval universities, the Mastership, or Doctor- 
ate, was the great academic prize. The Bachelorship 
does not appear to have existed at first, either at 
Bologna or Paris. It probably originated from the 
practice of employing the more advanced students 
to assist in teaching those who were younger, such 
teaching being regarded as a preparation for the Mas- 
tership. Before being allowed to begin to teach, the 
student had to maintain a thesis or disputation in 
public. The technical term for this was “Deter- 
mination To determine ’ ' meant , for the student, 
to resolve (][uestions in a public disputation in order 
to prove his fitness to enter upon the second stage 
of nis career for the Mastership. “Determination" 
was thus an imitation of “Inception", which ad- 
mitted to the Mastership, and like the latter it soon 
developed into a mere academic ceremony, examina- 
tions being held beforehand to ascertain the fitness 
of the candidate. Of these there were two, a pr^ 
liminary one, known as “Responsions", and a second 
one, more severe, known as Exatnen Ba^xdlariaTir- 
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dorum. In addition to the disputation, the cere- 
mony of Determination consisted in the student’s 
putting on the special cap worn by those who had 
determined ”, and taking his seat in their midst. 
In the celebrated Bull of Gregory IX, Parens 
Scientiarum ”, issued in 1231, we find the term 
Bachellarii applied to those who were pursuing their 
studies for the Mastership, while helping to teach. 
The term was very likely taken over from the Guilds, 
in which the French word Bachelier was applied, at 
the time, to a young man who was an apprentice. 
The academic condition which the word was employed 
to designate involved the idea of an apprenticeship in 
teaching. The later academic term Baccalaurius 
(spelled Baccalarius at first) was probably a corrupt 
latinized form of the same word. 

The length of the course in Arts in the medieval 
universities varied considerably according to time 
and place. The statutes framed for the University 
of Paris, in 1215, by Robert de Cour^on, the papal 
legate, fixed the minimum length of the course at 
six years, twenty years of age being required for its 
completion and the reception of the license. Later 
statutes fixed the minimum age for determination 
at fourteen years. At Paris the time between ma- 
triculation and determination was usually from one 
to two years. The tendency at Paris, and on the 
Continent, was towards early determination. The 
extreme effect of this tendency is seen in the fact 
that the Baccalaureate eventually disappeared al- 
together from Continental universities. At Oxford 
and Cambridge, on the other hand, the tendency was 
towards late determination. At Paris the age for 
entrance was about thirteen, and for determination 
about fifteen. At Oxford the boy entered at about 
the age of fourteen, and passed four ]years before 
being allowed to determine. The English Bachelor 
was thus several years older than the French or Ger- 
man Bachelor. The custom of late determination at 
Oxford and Cambridge which was largely due to the 
development of the English grammar-school system, 
furnishes an historical explanation of the fact that 
the American college graduate to-day is several 
years older than the French Bachelor, or the Ger- 
man student on finishing the Gymnasium, American 
colleges having adopted the English system in this 
respect. The studies leading to the Baccalaureate 
varied naturally with the length of time required. 
Those prescribed at Oxford in 1267 were as follows: 

1. The Old I/odc; Porphyry, ‘Taagoge^', the 
“Categorise” and “JDe Inteipretatione ” of Aristotle, 
and the “Sex Principia” of Gilbert de la Porr^e, 
twice; the Logical Works of Boethius (except 
“ Topics ”, book IV). once. 

2. The New Logic: Aristotle, “Priora Analytica”, 
“Topica”, “De Sophisticis Elenchis”, twice; “Pos- 
teriora Analytica ”, once. 

3. Grammar: Priscian, “De Constructionibus ”, 
twice; Donatus, “ Barbarismus ”, once. 

3. Or, in plaice of Grammar, Natural Philosophy: 
Aristotle, “Physica”, “De AnimA”, “De Genera- 
tione et Corruptione ”. 

4. To have “responded” “De Sophismatibus” 
for a year, or to have heard the “Posteriora Analy- 
tica” twice instead of once. 

[Anstey, “Mimimenta Academica”, 35, 36. 

Eashdall, “Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages ”, II, Pt. 11, 455.] 

It is interesting to note that alternative or elective 
studies were allowed at Oxford, to sqme extent, at 
this early date. 

The influence of the humanistic movement of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries upon the A.B. 
curriculum was shown in the partial replacement 
of the Aristotelean courses by the Latin and Greek 
classics, although the theological controversies and 
civil wars springing from the Reformation went far 
towards neutralizing the effect of humanism upon 
the imiversities. The Jesuits, however, carried for- 
ward the movement, and were long noted as the 
leaders in classical education throughout Europe. 


The development of the system of ^'colleges” at 
Oxford and Cambridge, contributed greatly to pre- 
serve the effectiveness and popularity of the tradi- 
tional Arts course in England. The immense addi- 
tion to the stock of human knowledge in niodern 
times, together with the multiplication of distinct 
branches of science suitable for educational purposes 
have profoundly affected the Baccalaureate curricu- 
lum. One effect is seen in the development of the 
principle of election of studies. In Germany, side by 
side with the Gymnasium, there are now the Real- 
gymnasium and the Realschule. In France, the 
Lycee offers a modern, as well as a classical curric- 
ulum in Arts. Oxford and Cambridge have in- 
stituted other curricula parallel with the ancient 
A.B. course; while in America electivism ranges, 
through many gradations, from the system of two or 
more parallel, though fixed curricula to the extremely 
elastic system of Harvard, where the student makes 
up his own curriculum, by selecting the particular 
studies he wills. Another effect of the growth of 
knowledge is shown in the substitution of text-book 
teaching for the lecture system prevalent during the 
Middle Ages. Still another effect, perhaps, is disclos- 
ing itself in the movement lately inaugurated in 
America for the shortening of the Baccalaureate cur- 
riculum. It is no longer possible, during the years in 
college or in the university, to cover the whole range 
of acquired knowledge in the liberal arts, as the en- 
deavour was to do in the Middle Ages. After leaving 
college, moreover, and finishing his professional 
course in the university or technical school, the 
student is apt to find that there are still years of 
hard apprenticeship awaiting him before he can 
attain to such a mastership in his profession as will 
enable him to gain a respectable livelihood. Some 
of the largest American colleges now permit the 
Baccalaureate to be taken in three years. (See also 
Arts, The Faculty op; Arts, Master of; and Uni- 
versities.) 

Of primary importance for the history of the development 
of the Faculty or Arts, and the degrees of Bachelor and Mas- 
ter of Arts, are: Denifle, Chartularium Univeraitctia Parisien- 
818 (Paris, 1889-97), and EnUtehung der UniversUaten dea 
Mittelaltera his zum 1400 (Berlin, 1885); Zarncke, Die 
deutachen Univeraitiiten im Mittelalter (Leipsig, 1857); Pault 
SEV, Geachichte dea gelehrten Unterrichta auf den deutachen 
Schulen und Xlniveraitaten (Leipaig, 1885); Die deutachen 
Univeraitiiten, compiled for the Educational Exhibit in. Chi- 
cago, 1893; Anstey, Munimenta Acadermca (Oxford, 1888); 
Rashdall, The Univeraitiea of Europe in ffie Middle Ages 
(Oxford, 1895); Lyti^ History of the Univ. of Oxford (London, 
1886); Mullinof.r, History of^ the University of Cambridge 
(Cambridge, 1873-84^ Education in the United States (com- 
piled for the Paris Exposition, 1886), I; Annual Reports of 
the Comm, of Education (Washington); The Educational Re- 
view. For the work of the Jesuits, Schwickeeate, Jesuit 
Education (St. Louis, 1903), and Hughes, Loyola and the 
Ed. System of the Jesuits (New York, 1892) are the best in 
English. Brother Azarias, Educational Essays and New- 
man, H-tsforicai have their value; as also has Laurie, 

Rise and Constitution of Universities (London, 1886). 

J. A. Burns. 

Arts, The Faculty op, one of the four traditional 
divisions of the teaching body of the university. It 
is impossible to fix the date of the origin of autono- 
mous faculties in the early medieval universities, be- 
cause, as Denifle has observed, the division did not 
take place all at once, or as the result of deliberate 
action, but came about gradually, as the result of a 
spontaneous inner development. As a matter of 
fact, the formation of faculties sprang from 
the same academic impulse that gave rise to the 
universities themselves. The mother universities 
of Europe were those of Paris and Bologna. The 
germ of the University of Paris was the voluntary 
association of the teaching Masters, after the fashion 
of the universally prevalent guild-formation. At 
Bologna, it was the association of the students that 
gave rise to the corporate university. In both 
places it was but natural, and, as it seems to us now, 
inevitable, that the teachers in a common field of 
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knowledge should gradually come to act together 
along the lines of their identical interests. Such 
unions appear to have been formed soon after these 
two universities came into existence, if indeed they 
did not exist ^fore. Schools of arts, theology, law, 
and medicine had been established throughout 
Europe previous to the organization of the uni- 
versities, and the separate existence of such schools 
foreshadowed the division of the university teaching- 
body into faculties. Although there is evidence of 
the existence of a general association of the Mas- 
ters at Paris, about the year 1175, the first direct 
proof of the existence of faculties in the same 
university goes back only to the year 1213. The 
four faculties then recognized were theology, arts, 
canon law, and civil law. The term faculty was 
used at first to designate a specific field of knowl- 
edge; but in 1255 we find the Masters at Paris 
using the term in the modem meaning of a union of 
the teachers in a certain department of knowledge. 
The new turn given to the meaning of the word 
was not without significance. The centre of power, 
the ^‘facuUas’\ had shifted from the objective to 
the subjective side of knowledge. Henceforth the 
teacher was to be the dominant influence. 

The term Arts, in medieval academic usage, com- 
prehended all studies in the sphere of the higher and 
non-professional intellectual activity. The traditional 
“liberal arts'^ derived from the Romano-Hellenic 
schools, were seven in number. They were made up 
of the trivium, embracing grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectic, and the quadrivium, or music, arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy. The trivium may be said 
to have corresponded to the Arts studies proper in the 
modem college course, and the quachivium to the 
science studies. While the medieval universities held 
to the traditional number of the liberal arts, they did 
so only in a theoretical way. New subjects were at 
times introduced into the curriculum, and classified 
as belonging to one or other of the seven arts. The 
instmction given under the several arts was, quantita- 
tively as weU as qualitatively, very unequal. The 
trivium generally formed the body of the Arts curricu- 
lum, especially up to the A.B. degree. After that, 
more or less of the quadrivium was given, together 
with advanced courses covering the ground of the 
trivium. Grammar was a wide term. Theoretically, 
it included the study of the whole Latin lan^age and 
literature. Rhetoric was the art of expression, both 
in writing and speaking. It corresponded to what we 
should now call, in a broad sense, oratory. Dialectic 
was the study of philosophy, including logic, meta- 
physics, and ethics. In philosophy, Aristotle was 
the great authority, the Magister, as he came to be 
reverentially called. Certain of his treatises had long 
been known throughout Europe, and these, together 
wdth the logical works of Boethius, were called, in 
school parlance, the Old Logic ”, in contradistinction 
to those Aristotelean treatises which became knowm 
in Northern Europe only in the twelfth century, and 
hence were designated as the “New Logic T?he old 
cloistral and cathedral schools had kept alive the 
study of the Latin classics, and handed it on to the 
universities; but the passion for dialectic swept 
aside the study of grammar and rhetoric. The 
Latin authors were but little read, or not at all; 
the Greek classics were unknown. It was not until 
the rise of Humanism ^ in the fifteenth century that 
the study of the ancient literatures of Rome and 
Greece was, generally speaking, made a regular and 
irrmortant part of the university course in Arts. 

The following list includes the books that were 
to be “read”, or lectured on, by the Masters of the 
Faculty of Arts, at Paris in 1254. It covers the 
period of six or seven years from entrance, or ma- 
triculation, up to the Master’s degree, and, were the 
“disputations” added, it might be regarded as 


typical of the Arts course m the medieval universities 
generally. A specific date was set for finishing the 
“reading” of each book. 

1. Old Logie: Porphyry, "Isagoge” (Introduc- 
tion to the Categorise); Aristotle, “Categori® " and 
“ Penhertnema”, Boethius, “ Divisiones " and “ To- 
pica ”, except Bk. IV. 

2. New Logic: Aristotle, “Topica”, ” Elenchi 
“Analytica Priora”, ‘ Analytica Posteriora ”. 

3. Ethics: Aristotle, “Ethica” (ad Nichomachum), 
four books. 

4. Metaphysics Aristotle, “ Metaphy^ica 

5. Astronomy: Aristotle, “ De CoeJo ”, “Meteora”, 
first Bk. 

6. Psj^cholo^ and Natural Philosophy: Aristotle, 
“Physica”, “De Animalibus ”, “De Anima”, “De 
Generatioue ”, “ De Causis ” (attributed at the time to 
Aristotle), “De Sensu et Sensato ”, “De Somno et 
Vigili^”, “De Plantis ”, “De Memorial et Rerainis- 
centili”, “De Morte et Viti ”, Costa Ben Luca, 

“De Differentia Spiritus et Animae ”. 

7. (Grammar and Rhetoric: Pnscian Major (16 
books of hib “ Inslitutiones Grammatical”), Pnscian 
Minor (last two books of the same); Gilbert de la 
Porr^e, “Sex Pnncipia”; Barbarismus (third book 
of Donatus, “Ars Major”); Pnscian, “De Accentu”. 

(Cf. Chartulanum XJniv. Pans, Part I, n, 246.) 

Masters of Arts, like masters, or doctors, of other 
faculties, were divided into regents and non-regents. 
Regents were Masters actually engaged in teaching. 
All who received the degree of Master in the Arts 
course at Paris, had to take an oath to act as regents, 
i. e., to teach, for a period of two years, unless dis- 
pensed. The purpose of this statute was, partly 
at least, to provide a sufficiency of teachers for the 
Arts course, which usually included the great ma.ss 
of the students of the University, and which was the 
necessary gateway to the higher studies of theology, 
law, and medicine. As the Master’s degree, at Paris, 
could be taken at twenty years of age, the conse- 
quence of the regency rule was to make the Faculty 
of Arts a body of young men, many of them being 
at the same time students of one of the higher facul- 
ties,' or preparing to become such. Teaching in- 
cluded lectures, disputations, and repetitions. It 
was long before there were salaries, the Masters 
being dependent on what they were able to collect 
as tuition-fees from their pupils. The oath re- 
quiring newly created Masters to teach for a period 
at the university was abolished at Paris only in 
1452. At Oxford the custom was continued for a 
half-century later, and some vestiges of it remained 
until comparatively recent times. The Privat- 
dozent of the modern German university represents 
a development of the medieval regency rule. 

At Oxford and Cambridge, which have the most 
faithfully adhered to the medieval archetype, the 
Faculty of Arts still occupies a position of pre- 
dominant importance. At Oxford, especially, the 
Arts studies still furnish the materials for the most 
characteristic type of mental training given by the 
University. The A.B. course is followed by the great 
majority of the students, and philosophy, much of it 
Aristotelean, is still the backbone of the body of 
knowledge for all candidates for the Baccalaureate. 
The Master of Arts at Oxford on taking his degree 
becomes a member of the Faculty by ri^ht, and a 
member of the governing body of the University as 
well. The governing body consists of two houses, the 
Congregation and the Convocation, the former includ- 
ing all resident Masters of Arts, and the latter those 
who are non-resident. Outside of England, the 
relative position of the Faculty of Arts in the uni- 
versity has been considerably altered since medieval 
times. The promising development of the Arts 
studies under Humanism was checked in Northern 
Europe by the absorbing theological controversies 
and civil wars which grew out of the preaching of the 
new doctrines by Luther and the other reformers. 
The effect was most evident in Germany, where, 
until the close of the seventeenth century, the 
course in Arts, or Philosophy, as it had come to 
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be called, was relegated to a position of decided in- 
feriority. Theology -was in the foreground, and it 
became the fashion to look upon the study of the 
classics with contempt. With the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, a new era began. Under the lead of 
the new universities, Halle and Gottingen, philo- 
sophical studies gradually regained a place of impor- 
tance in the universities, and during the nineteenth 
century completely recovered their ancient pres- 
tige. Taking Germany as a whole, the Faculty 
of Philosophy includes to-day about one-fourth of 
all the teachers in the universities. In modern 
times the development of knowledge, especially of 
the sciences, has, in some universities, led to a 
fundamental change in the constitution of the 
Faculty of Arts. Owing to the multiplication of 
courses, the teachers in the Faculty of Arts in many 
cases outnumber those in all the other Faculties 
together. The difficulties arising out of this condi- 
tion come not only from the fact that the Faculty 
of Arts in such cases is a larger body than it formerly 
was, but also from the fact that its members have 
fewer interests ip common. In the days when 
Aristotle was the text-book for both philosophy 
and science, it was natural enough that teachers of 
the two branches should work side by side; their co- 
operation was based on both principle and method. 
But to-day there is often little in common between 
them, except what results from the traditional as- 
sociation of their respective subjects under the same 
faculty. In France, the problem has been met by 
splitting the Faculty of Arts into two separate facul- 
ties, those of Letters and of Science. At most of the 
German universities the Faculty of Philosophy has 
remained intact, but the old humanistic group of 
studies and the mathematical-science group receive 
recognition respectively as distinct departments. In 
a few institutions, the problem has been solved, as in 
France, by dividing the Faculty of Philosophy into 
two serrate faculties, or even into three. In Ameri- 
can universities and colleges the Faculty of Arts oc- 
cupies much the same position as at Oxford, although 
there is considerable diversity in the names by which 
it is officially known. It usually has under its 
jurisdiction the great majority of professors and 
students, and all courses of study outside of the 
purely professional and technical departments. In 
some cases the Faculty has been split up into several 
distinct faculties; but in general there has been a 
strong desire to adhere to the medieval tradition 
that all cultural studies, whether undergraduate 
or post-graduate, whether in the arts or in the 
sciences, should be grouped together, the danger of 
inefficiency being guarded against usually by dividing 
the Faculty into a number of departments, each of 
which controls, to a greater or less extent, the work 
of its instructors and students. 

For bibliography, see Aets, Bachelor of. 

J. A. Burns. 

Arts, Master of, an academic degree higher than 
that of Bachelor. The conferring of the degree of 
Master of Arts, as a title invested with certain 
specific academic privileges, is closely connected in 
origin w^th the early history of the University 
of Paris, which was the mother-university in arts 
as Bologna was in law. Originally, the degree meant 
simply the right to teach, the Licentia docendi, and 
this right could be granted, in Paris, only by the 
ChancSlor of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, or the 
Chancellor of St. Genevilve. According to the 
Third Council of Lateran, held in 1179, this Licentia 
docendi had to be granted gratuitously, and to all 
duly qualified applicants. It was the Chancellor's 
right to determine the question of the applicant's 
fitness. But in time, as the number of candidates 
for the degree increased, and the university de- 
veloped, the ceremony of presentation before the 


Chancellor became more and more of a formality, 
and the responsibility for the fitness of the candi- 
date devolved upon his teacher, and his teacher's 
associates. Although, however, the Chancellor's li- 
cence unquestionably conferred the right to teach, it 
did not make the recipient a full Master. For this 
it was required, in addition, that the faculty in 
which the Licentia docendi was given, should formally 
recognize the recipient as a Master, and admit him 
to a place among themselves. This ceremony, by 
which the Licentiate became a full Master, was 
known as IncepAo. As the term implies, the cere- 
mony involved a beginning of actual teaching, the 
Licentiate delivering a lecture before the faculty. 
The term '^Commencement ", as applied to gradua- 
tion exercises, is but the English equivalent of the 
medieval InceptiOy and was first used at Cambridge. 
The ceremony of formally investing the young 
teacher with the title and insignia of a Master con- 
sisted in the bestowal of the hvretia, or Master's cap, 
the open book, and the kiss of fellowship, after 
which he took his seat in the magisterial chair. 
Half a year or so elapsed between the granting of 
the Licence and the Inception. No examination 
was required before Inception, the candidate’s fit- 
ness having been tested before the conferring of the 
Licence. Those who received the Licentia docendi 
from the Chancellor were admitted to Inception as 
a matter of course. The candidate for the Licence 
in Arts had to pass two examinations, a preliminary 
one, conducted by the Chancellor, and another con- 
ducted by the faculty itself. In going to receive 
the Licence, the candidates were arranged in the 
order of their academic standing, a custom which 
developed into the modern system of graduation 
honours. The ceremony was conducted with great 
pomp. Part of the proceedings consisted in the 
"Conations", or the giving of lectures by some of 
the candidates. The Chartularium of the University 
of Paris gives the formula used by the Chancellor in 
conferring the Licence as follows: "Et ego auctoritate 
apostolorum Petri et Pauli in hac parte mihi com- 
missi do vobis licentiam legendi, regendi, disputandi 
et determinandi ceterosque actus scholasticos seu 
magistrates exercendi in facultate artium Parisiis et 
ubique terrarum, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti. Amen." (Chartularium, II, App. 679.) 

In medieval times, the title of Master was practi- 
cally synonymous with that of Doctor, the fomaer 
being more in favour at Paris and the universities 
modelled after it, and the latter at Bologna and its 
derivative universities. At Oxford and Cambridge 
a distinction came to be drawn between the Faculties 
of Law, Medicine, and Theology and the Faculty of 
Arts in this respect, the title of Doctor being used 
for the former, and that of Master for the latter. In 
Germany "Doctor" is exclusively used, but the Ger- 
man university diploma still frequently evidences 
the original equivalence of the two titles, the recipi- 
ent being styled M agister Artium et Doctor Philoso- 
phioe. In France the original practical equivalence of 
the Licentiate and the Mastership, or the Doctorate, 
developed into a distinction amounting to separate 
degrees. Under the present university system in 
France, the Bachelor may attain to the Licence in 
Arts one year after receiving the Baccalaureate, 
although generally two years at least are found 
necessary. After the Licentiate, a considerable 
period elapses before the Doctorate can be obtained. 
No set time is required for the Doctorate, but the 
high standard of qualification prevents candidates 
from applying for it for several, and sometimes for 
many, years after the Licentiate is received. 

At Oxford, the degree of Master of Arts has re- 
tained much the same academic significance it had 
during the Middle Ages. The degree admits the 
recipient ipso facto to the Faculty of Arts and to the 
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ancient privilege of “Regency”, or the right to influence, on the other hand, has lasted far beyond 
teach, though only in the colleges, the university the Middle Ages, up to the present time, 
professors being specially appointed. In American It is desirable, for several reasons, to treat the 
universities, which followed here the example of system of the seven liberal arts from this point of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Mastership was, until view, and this we propose to do m the present article. 
18^ the only degree given in Arts after the Bac- The subject possesses a special interest for the 
calaureate and it was usually conferred several years historian, because an evolution, extending through 
after the Baccalaureate, residence at the institution more than two thousand years and still in active 
meanwhile not being requisite. In that year, how- operation,^ here challenges our attention as surpass- 
ever the growing influence of German academic ing both in its duration and its local ramifications 
ideals was evidenced in the introduction, by Yale, of all other phases of pedagogy. But it is equally in- 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Since then one structive for the philosopher because thinkers like 
university after another has introduced this degree, Pythagoras, Plato, and St. Augustine collaborated 
until at present, the offering of a course of study m the framing of the system, and because in general 
and research leading to the Doctorate in Philosophy, much thought and, we may say,^ much pedagogical 
come to be looked upon as a test of the fitness wisdom have been embodied in it. Hence, also, it 
of an institution to be classed as a graduate school is of importance to the practical teacher, because 
or university Generally speaking, a minimum of among the comments of so many schoolmen on this 
three years' time is required for the degree after the subject may be found many suggestions which are 
Baccalaureate, and a thesis embodying original re- of the greatest utility. 

search on some important subject is, as in Germany, The Oriental system_ of study, which exhibits an 
r^arded as the most important test of qualification, instructive analogy with the one here treated, is 
The development of the Doctorate course in American that of the ancient Hindus still in vogue among the 
universities has had important effects upon the degree Brahmins. In this, the highest object is the study 
of A.M. It now holds a middle place between the of the Veda, i. e. the science or doctrine of divine 
Baccalaureate and the Doctorate, and in order to ob- things, the summary of their speculative and re- 
tain it in the universities, a minimum residence of ligious writings for the understanding of which ten 
one year is required. The bringing together in this auxiliary sciences were pressed into service, four 
way of the historic degrees of Master of Arts and of which, viz. phonology, grammar, exegesis, and 
Doctor of Philosophy, although effected somewhat at logic, are of a linguistico-logical nature, and can thus 
the expense of the Mastership, is an interesting phe- be compared with the Trivium; while two, viz. 
nomenon pointing to the two great university types astronomy and metrics, belong to the domain of 
after which the American university has been mathematics, and therefore to the Quadrivium. 
moulded, the relative positions of the two degrees The remainder, viz. law, ceremonial lore, legendary 
indicating, at the same time, the predominance at lore, and dogma, belong to theology. Among the 
present of the German over the English type. Greeks the place of the Veda is taken by philosophy, 

J. A. Burns. i. e. the study of wisdom, the science of ultimate 

causes which in one point of view is identical with 
Arts, The Seven Liberal. — The expression aries theology. Natural Theology", i. e. the doctrine 
Uberales, chiefly used during the Middle Ages, does of the nature of the Godhead and of Divine things, 
not mean arts as we understand the word at the was considered as the domain of the philosopher, 
present day, but those branches of knowledge which just as ^'political theology" was that of the priest, 
were taught in the schools of that time. They are and “mystical theology" of the poet. [See 0. 
called liberal (Lat. liber, free), because they serve Willmann, Geschichte des Idealismus (Brunswick, 
the purpose of training the free man, in contrast 1894), I, § 10.] Pythagoras (who flourished between 
with the artes iUiberales, which are pursued for 540 B. c. and 510 b. c.) first called himself a philoso- 
economic purposes; their aim is to prepare the pher, but was also esteemed as the greatest Greek 
student not for gaming a livelihood, but for the theologian. The curriculum which he arranged for 
pursuit of science in the strict sense of the term, his pupils led up to the lepbs 'KSyos, i. e. the sacred 
i. e. the combination of philosophy and theology teaching, the preparation for which the students 
known as scholasticism. They are seven in num- received as /MadrjfjLartKot, i. e. learners, or persons 
ber and may be arranged in two groups, the first occupied with the /Aa^T^^ara, the “science of learn- 
embracing grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, in ing" — that, in fact, now known as mathematics, 
other words, the sciences of language, of oratory. The preparation for this was that which the disciples 
and of logic, better known as the artes semocfnaZes, underwent as dKovfffiaTLKoC, “hearers", after which 
or language studies; the second group comprises preparation they were introduced to what was then 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music, i. e. current among the Greeks as fiovo-LKb Taidda, “musi- 
the mathematico-physical disciplines, known as the cal education", consisting of reading, writing, les- 
artes reales, or physicce. The first group is considered sons from the poets, exercises in memorizing, and 
to be the elementary group, whence these branches the technique of music. The intermediate position 
are also called artes triviales, or trivium, i. e. a well- of mathematics is attested by the ancient expression 
beaten ground like the junction of three roads, or a of the Pythagoreans ixeralxp^^v, i. e. '^spear-dis- 
cross-roads open to all.^ Contrasted with them we tance"; properly, the space between the combat- 
find the mathematical disciplines as artes quadriviales, ants; in this case, between the elementary and the 
or quadrivium, or a road with four branches. The strictly scientific education. Pythagoras is more- 
seven liberal arts are thus the members of a system over renowned for having converted geometrical, 
of studies which embraces language branches as the i. e. mathematical, investigation into a form of edu- 
Iqwer, the mathematical branches as the interme- cation for freemen. (Proclus, Commentary on 
diate, and science properly so called as the upper- Euclid, I, p. 19, rifv Tepl r^v yetojuerplav <f>Cko<To<plav 
most and terminal grade. Though this system did els <txvp>o- rraMas iXevd^pov p^4<rTr}<r€v.) “He dis- 
not receive the distinct development connoted by its covered a mean or intermediate stage between the 
name until the Middle Ages, still it extends in the mathematics of the temple and the mathematics of 
history of pedagogy both backwards and forwards; practical life, such as that used by surveyors and 
for while, on the one hand, we meet with it among business people; he preserves the high aims of the 
the classical nations, the Greeks and Romans, and former, at the same time making it the palaestra 
even discover analogous forms as forerunners in the of intellect; he presses a religious discipline into the 
educational system of the ancient Orientals, its service of secular life without, however, robbing it 
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of its sacred character, just as he previously trans- 
formed physical theology into natural philosophy 
without alienating it from its hallowed origin 
(Geschichte des Idealismus, I, 19 at the end). 
An extension of the elementary studies was brought 
about by the active, though somewhat unsettled, 
mental life which developed after the Persian wars 
in the fifth centu^ b. c. From the plain study of 
reading and writing they advanced to the art of 
speaking and its theory (rhetoric), with which was 
combined dialectic, properly the art of alternate 
discourse, or the discussion of the pro and con. This 
change was brought about by the sophists, particu- 
larly by Gorgias of Leontium. They also attached 
much importance to manysidedness in their theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge. Of Hippias of Elis it 
is related that he boasted of having made his mantle, 
his tunic, and his foot-gear (Cicero, De Oratore, 
iii, 32, 127). In this way, current language gradu- 
ally began to designate the whole body of educational 
knowledge as encyclical, i. e. as universal, or all- 
embracing (iyKiJKXia iraLd&jfiaraj or fiadTjfmra] ijKiiKXios 
^aidela). The expression indicated originally the cur- 
rent knowledge common to all, but later assumed the 
above-mentioned meaning, which has also passed into 
our word encyclopedia, 

Socrates having already strongly emphasized the 
moral aims of education, Plato (429-347 b. c.) pro- 
tested against its degeneration from an effort to 
acquire culture into a heaping-up of multifarious 
information {TroXvirpayfiotr^vT)). In the Republic’^ 
he proposes a course of education which appears to 
be the Pythagorean course perfected. It begins with 
musico-gymnastic culture, by means of which he 
aims to impress upon the senses the fundamental 
forms of the beautiful and the good, i. e. rhythm and 
form (aitrOtjais), The intermediate course embraces 
the mathematical branches, viz, arithmetic, geometiy, 
astronomy, and music, which are calculated to put 
into action the powers of reflection (Sidvoia), and to 
enable the stuaent to progress by degrees from 
sensuous to intellectual perception, as he successively 
masters the theory of numbers, of forms, of the 
kinetic laws of bodies, and of the laws of (musical) 
sounds, ^his leads to the highest grade of the 
educational system, its pinnacle (dpiyK6s) so to speak, 
i. e. philosophy, which Plato calls dialectic, thereby 
elevating the word from its current meaning to 
signify the science of the Eternal as ground and 
prototype of the world of sense. This progress to 
dialectic (5iaXe/cri/c^ iropela) is the work of our 
highest cognitive faculty, the intuitive intellect 
(yous). In this manner Plato secures a psychological; 
or noetic, basis for the sequence in his studies, namely: 
sense-perception, reflection, and intellectual insight. 
During the Alexandrine period, which begins with 
the closing jrears of the fourth centmy before Christ, 
the encyclical studies assume scholastic forms. 
Grammar, as the science of language (technical gram- 
mar) and explanation of the classics (exegetical 
grammar), takes the lead; rhetoric becomes an ele- 
mentary course in speaking and writing. By dia- 
lectic thejr understood, in accordance with the teach- 
ing of Aristotle, directions enabling the student to 
present acceptable and valid views on a given sub- 
ject; thus dialectic became elementary practical 
logic. The mathematical studies retained their 
Platonic order; by means of astronomical poems, the 
science of the stars, and by means of works on 
geography, the science of the globe became parts 
of popular education (Strabo, Geographica, I, 
1, 21-23). Philosophy remained the culmination 
of the encyclical studies, which bore to it the relation 
of maids to a mistress, or of a temporary shelter^to 
the fixed home (Diog. Laert., II, 79; cf. the author^s 
Didaktik als Bildungslehre, I, 9). 

Among the Romans grammar and rhetoric were the 


first to obtain a firm foothold; culture was by them 
identified with eloquence, as the art of speaking and 
the mastery of the spoken word based upon a mani- 
fold knowledge of things. In his ^'Institutiones 
Oratoriae” Quintilian, the first professor eloquentice 
at Rome in Vespasian's time, begins his instmction 
with grammar, or, to speak precisely, with Latin and 
Greek Grammar, proceeds to mathematics and 
music, and concludes with rhetoric, which com- 
prises not only elocution and a knowledge of litera- 
ture, but also logical — in other words dialectical — 
instruction. However, the encyclical system as the 
system of the liberal arts, or Artes Bonce, i. e. the 
learning of the vir bonus, or patriot, was also repre- 
sented in special handbooks. The “Libri IX Dis- 
ciplinarum" of the learned M. Terentius Varro of 
Reate, an earlier contemporary of Cicero, treats of 
the seven liberal arts adding to them medicine and 
architectonics. How the latter science came to be 
connected with the general studies is shown in the 
book “De Architecture”, by M. Vitruvius Pollio, a 
writer of the time of Augustus, in which excellent 
remarks are made on the organic connection existing 
between all studies. “The inexperienced”, he says, 
“may wonder at the fact that so many various 
things can be retained in the memory; but as soon 
as they observe that all branches of learning have a 
real connection with, and a reciprocal action upon, 
each other, the matter will seem very simple; for 
universal science disciplina) is composed 

of the special sciences as a body is composed of mem- 
bers, and those who from their earliest youth have 
been instructed in the different branches of knowl- 
edge (variis eruditionihus) recognize in all the same 
fundamental features (notas) and the mutual rela- 
tions of all branches, and therefore grasp everything 
more easily” (Vitr., De Architecture, I, 1, 12). In 
these views the Platonic conception is still opera- 
tive, and the Romans always retained the conviction 
that in philosophy alone was to be found the per- 
fection of education. Cicero enumerates the follow- 
ing as the elements of a liberal education: geometry, 
literature, poetry, natural science, ethics, and poli- 
tics. (Artes quibus liberales doctrinae atque in- 
genuse continentur; geometria, litterarum cognitio 
et poetarum, atque ilia quse de naturis rerum, quse 
de hominum moribus, quse de rebus publicis di- 
cuntur.) 

Christianity taught men to regard education and 
culture as a work for eternity, to which all temporary 
objects are secondary. It softened, therefore, the 
antithesis between the liberal and illiberal arts; the 
education of youth attains its purpose when it acts 
so “that the man of God may be perfect, furnished 
to every good work” (II Tim., iii, 17). In conse- 
quence, labour, which among the classic nations had 
been regarded as unworthy of the freeman, who 
should live only for leisure, was now ennobled; but 
learning, the offspring of leisure, lost nothing of its 
dignity. The Christians retained the expression, 
p^adijixaTa iXci/Oepa, studia liber alia, as well as the 
gradation of these studies, but now Christian truth 
was the crown of the system in the form of religious 
instruction for the peofile, and of theology for the 
learned. The appreciation of the several branches 
of knowledge was largely influenced by the view 
expressed by St. Augustine in his little book, “De 
Doctrine Christian^ ”. As a former teacher of rhet- 
oric and as master of eloquence, he was thoroughly 
familiar with the Artes and had written upon some 
of them. Grammar retains the first place in the 
order of studies, but the study of words should not 
interfere with the search for the truth which they 
contain. The choicest gift of bright minds is the 
love of truth, not of the words expressing it. “For 
what avails a golden key if it cannot give access to 
the object which we wish to reach, and why find 
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fault with a wooden key if it serves our purpose?’^ 
(De Doetr. Christ., IV, 11, 26). In estimating the 
importance of linguistic studies as a means of in- 
terpreting Scripture, stress should be laid upon 
exegetical, rather than technical grammar. Dia- 
lectic must also prove its worth in the interpretation 
of Scripture; “it traverses the entire text like a 
tissue of nerves (Per totum textum scripturarum 
coUigata est nervorum vice, ibid., II, 40, 56). 
Rhetoric contains the rules ^ of^ fuller discussion 
(praecepta uberioris disputationis) ; it is to be 
us^ rather to set forth what we have understood 
than to aid us in understanding (ibid., II, 18). St 
Augustine compared a masterpiece of rhetoric mth 
the wisdom and beauty of the cosmos, and of history 
— “Ita qusLdam non verborum, sed rerum, elo- 
quenti^ contrariorum oppositione seculi pulchritudo 
componitur” (De. Civit. Dei, XI, 18). Mathematics 
was not invented by man, but its truths were dis- 
covered; they make knowm to us the mysteries 
concealed in the numbers found in Scripture, and 
lead the mind upwards from the mutable to the 
immutable; and interpreted in the spirit of Divine 
Love, they become for the mind a source of that 
wisdom which has ordered all things by measure, 
weight, and number (De Doetr. Christ., II, 39, also 
Wisdom, xi, 21). The truths elaborated by the 
philosophers of old, like precious ore drawn from the 
depths of an all-niling Providence, should be ap- 
plied by the Christian in the spirit of the Gospel, 
just as the Israelites used the sacred vessels of the 
Egyptians for the service of the true God (De 
Doetr. Christ., 11, 41). 

The series of text-books on this subject in vogue 
during the Middle Ages begins with the work of an 
African, Marcianus Capella, written at Carthage 
about A.. D. 420. It bears the title “Satpicon 
Libri IX from satura, sc. lanx, ‘ ^ a full dish ’ In the 
firat two books, “Nuptiae Philologise et Mercurii”, 
canyii^ out the allegory that Phoebus presents the 
Seven Liberal Arts as maids to the bride Philology, 
mythological and other topics are treated. In the 
seven beSks that follow, each of the Liberal Arts pre- 
sents the sum of her teaching. A simpler presenta- 
tion of the same subject is found in the little book, 
intended for clerics, entitled, “De artibus ac dis- 
ciplinis liberalium artium,” which was written by 
Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus in the reign of The- 
odoric. Here it may be noted that Ars means “text- 
book as does the Greek word rix^] disciflina is 
the translation of the Greek fidOnja-cs or /rnd'^fiara, and 
stood in a narrower sense for the mathematical 
sciences. Cassiodorus derives the word liberalis not 
from I'^er, “free'^ but from liber, “book'^ thus 
indicating the change of these studies to book learn- 
ing, as weU as the disappearance of the view that 
other occupations are servile and unbecoming a free 
man. Again we meet with the Aries at the begin- 
n^ of an encyclopedic work entitled “ Origines, 
sive Etymologias in twenty books, compiled by 
St. Isidore, Bishop of Seville, about 600. The first 
book of this work treats of grammar; the second, of 
rhetoric and dialectic, both comprised under the 
name of logic; the third, of the four mathematical 
branches. In books IV-VIII follow medicine, juris- 
prudence, theology; but books IX and X give us 
linguistic material, etymologies, etc., and the re- 
maining books present a miscellany of useful informa- 
tion. Albinus (or Alcuin, q. v.), the well-known 
statesman and counsellor of Charles the Great, dealt 
with the Artes in separate treatises, of which only 
the treatises intended as guides to the Trivium have 
come down to us. In the introduction, he finds in 
Prov. ix, 1 (Wisdom hath built herself a house, 
she hath hewn her out seven pillars) an allusion 
to the seven liberal arts which he thinks are meant 
by the seven pillars. The book is written in dia- 


logue form, the scholar asking questions, and the 
master answering them. One of Alcuin’s pupils, 
Rabanus Maurus, who died in 850 as the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, in his book entitled “De institu- 
tione cleri corum ”, gave short instructions concern- 
ing the Artes, and published under the title, “De 
Universe”, what might be called an encyclopedia. 
The extraordinary activity displayed by the Irish 
monks as teachers in Germany led to the designation 
of the Artes as Methodus Hybernica. To impress 
the sequence of the arts on the memory of the 
student, mnemonic verses were employed such as 
the hexameter; 

Lingua, tropus, ratio, numerus, tonus, angulus 
astra. 

Gram loquitur, Dia vera docet, Rhe verba colorat 

Mu canit, Ar numerat, Geo ponderat, Ast colit 
astra. 

By the number seven the system was made popu- 
lar; the Seven Arts recalled the Seven Petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, the Seven Sacraments, the Seven Virtues, 
etc. The Seven Words on the Cross, the Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom, the Seven Heavens might also 
suggest particular branches of learning. The seven 
liberal arts found counterparts in the seven mechani- 
cal arts; the latter included weaving, blacksmithing, 
war, navigation, agriculture, hunting, medicine, and 
the ars theatrica. To these were added dancing, 
wrestling, and driving. Even the accomplishments 
to be mastered by candidates for knighthood were 
fixed at seven: riding, tilting, fencing, wrestling, 
running, leaping, and spear-throwing. Pictorial 
illustrations of the Artes are often found, usually 
female figures with suitable attributes; thus Gram- 
mar appears with book and rod. Rhetoric with 
tablet and stilus. Dialectic with a dog’s head in 
her hand, probably in contrast to the wolf of heresy 
— cf. the play on words Domini canes, Dominicani 
— ^Arithmetic with a knotted rope, Geometry with a 
pair of compasses and a rule. Astronomy with bushel 
and stars, and Music with cithern and organistrum. 
Portraits of the chief representatives of the different 
sciences were added. Thus in the large group by 
Taddeo Gaddi in the Dominican convent of Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence, painted in 1322, the 
central figure of which is St. Thomas Aquinas 
Grammar appears with either Donatus (who lived 
about A. D. 250) or Priscian (about a. d. 530), the 
two most prominent teachers of grammar, in the 
act of instructing a boy; Rhetoric accompanied by 
Cicero; Dialectic by Zeno of Elea, whom the ancients 
considered as founder of the art* Arithmetic by 
Abraham, as the representative of the philosophy of 
numbers, and versed in the knowledge of the stars; 
Geometry by Euclid (about 300 b. c.), whose “Ele- 
ments” was the text-book par excellence; Astronomy 
by Ptolemy, whose “Almagest” was considered to 
be the canon of star-lore; Music by Tubal Cain 
using the hammer, probably in allusion to the 
harmoniously tuned hammers which are said to 
have suggested to Pythagoras his theory of intervals. 
As counterparts of the liberal arts are found seven 
higher sciences: civil law, canon law, and the five 
branches of theology entitled speculative, scriptural, 
scholastic, contemplative, and apologetic. (C3f. Ge- 
schichte des Idealismus, II, Par. 74, where the posi- 
tion of St. Thomas Aquinas towards the sciences is 
discussed.) 

An instructive picture of the seven liberal arts 
in the twelfth century may be found in the work 
entitled “Didascalicum ”, or “Eruditio Didascalici ” , 
written by the Augustinian canon, Hugo of St 
Victor, who died at Paris, in 1141. He was de- 
scended from the family of the Counts Blanken- 
burg in the Harz Mountains and received his educa- 
tion at the Augustinian convent of Hammersleben 
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in the Diocese of Halberstadt, where he devoted 
himself to the liberal arts from 1109 to 1114. In 
his ‘^Didascalicum’^, VI, 3, he writes, ‘‘1 make bold 
to say that I never have despised anything belong- 
ing to erudition, but have learned much which to 
others seemed to be trifling and foolish. I remember 
how, as a schoolboy, I endeavoured to ascertain the 
names of all objects which I saw, or w^hich came 
under my hands, and how I formulated my own 
thoughts concerning them , [per pendens libere], 
namely: that one cannot know the nature of things 
before having learned their names. How often have 
I set myself as a voluntary daily task the study of 
problems [sophismata] which I had jotted down 
for the sake of brevity, by means of a catchword 
or two [dictionibus] on the page, in order to commit 
to memory the solution and the number of nearly 
all the opinions, questions, and objections which I 
had learned. I invented legal cases and analyses 
with pertinent objections [dispositiones ad invicem 
controversiis]j and in doing so carefully distin- 
guished between the methods of the rhetorician, the 
orator, and the sophist. I represented numbers by 
pebbles, and covered the floor with black lines, and 
proved clearly by the diagram before me the differ- 
ences between acute-angled, right-angled, and obtuse- 
angled triangles; in like manner I ascertained whether 
a square has the same area as a rectangle two of 
whose sides are multiplied, by stepping off the length 
in both cases [vtrohique procurrente podismo], I have 
often watched through the winter night, gazing at 
the stars [horoscopus — not astrological forecasting, 
which w^as forbidden, but pure star-study]. Often 
have I strung the magada [Gr. /idyadts, an instru- 
ment of 20 strings, giving ten tones] measuring the 
strings according to numerical values, and stretching 
them over the wood in order to catch with my ear 
the difference between the tones, and at the same 
time to gladden my heart with the sweet melody. 
This was all done in a boyish way, but it was far 
from useless, for this knowledge was not burdensome 
to me. I do not recall these things in order to boast 
of my attainments, which are of little or no value, 
but to show you that the most orderly worker is the 
most skilful one [ilium incedere aptissime qui incedit 
ordinate], unlike many who, wishing to take a great 
jump, fall into an abyss: for as with the virtues, so in 
the sciences there are fixed steps. But, you wiU 
say, I find in histories much useless and forbidden 
matter; why should I busy myself therewith? Very 
true, there are in the Scriptures many things which, 
considered in themselves, are apparently not worth 
acquiring, but which, if you compare them with 
others connected with them, and if you weigh them, 
bearing in mind this connection [in toto suo trutinare 
coeperis], will prove to be necessary and useful. 
Some things are worth knowing on their own ac- 
count; but others, although apparently offering no 
return for our trouble, shoulci not be neglected, 
because without them the former cannot be thor- 
oughly mastered [enucleate sciri non possunt]. 
Learn everything; you wiU afterwards discover 
that nothing is superfluous; limited knowledge af- 
fords no enjoyment [coarctata sdentia jucunda non 
est]” 

The connection of the Aries with philosoi)hy and 
wisdom was faithfully kept in mind during the 
Middle Ages. Hugo says of it: Among all the de- 
partments of knowledge the ancients assigned seven 
to be studied by beginners, because they found in 
them a higher value than in the others, so that 
whoever has thoroughly mastered them can after- 
wards master the rest rather by research and prac- 
tice than by the teacher's oral instruction. They are, 
as it were, the best tools, the fittest entrance through 
which the way to philosophic truth is opened to our 
intellect. Hence the names trivium and quadrivium, 


because here the robust mind progresses as if upon 
roads or paths to the secrets of wisdom. It is for 
this reason that there were among the ancients, 
who followed this path, so many wise men. Our 
schoolmen [scholastici] are disinclined, or do not 
know while studying, how to adhere to the appro- 
priate method, w^hence it is that there are many 
who labour earnestly [studentes], but few wise men" 
(Didascalicum, III, 3). 

St. Bona venture (1221-74) in his treatise 
Reductione artium ad theologiam " proposes a 
profound explanation of the origin of the Aries, 
including philosophy; basing it upon the method 
of Holy Writ as the method of all teaching. Holy 
Scripture speaks to us in three ways: by speech 
(sermo), by instruction (doctrina), and by directions 
for living (vita). It is the source of truth in speech, 
of truth in things, and of truth in morals, and there- 
fore equally of rational, natural, and moral philoso- 
phy. Rational philosophy, having for object the 
spoken truth, treats it from the triple point of view 
of expression, of communication, and of impulsion 
to action; in other words it aims to express, to teach 
to persuade (exprimere, docere, movere). These ac- 
tivities are represented by sermo congruus, verus, 
ornatus, and the arts of grammar, dialectic, and 
rhetoric. Natural philosophy seeks the truth in 
things themselves as rationes seminales, the truth in 
the mind as rationes intellectuales, and the truth in 
God as rationes ideales, and accordingly it is divided 
into physics, mathematics, and metaphysics. Moral 
philosophy determines the veritas vitce for the life of 
the individual as monastica (i^dvos alone), for the 
domestic life as ceconomica, and for society as politica. 

To general erudition and encyclopedic learning 
medieval education has less close relations than that 
of Alexandria, principally because the Trivium had 
a formal character, i. e. it aimed at training the mind 
rather than imparting knowledge. The reading of 
classic authors was considered as an appendix to the 
Trivium. Hugo, who, as we have seen, does not 
undervalue it, includes in his reading poems, fables,, 
histories, and certain other elements of instruction 
(poemataj fahuloe, histories, didascalioe qumdam). The 
science of language, to use the expression of Au- 
gustine, is still designated as the key to all positive 
knowledge; for this reason its position at the head 
of the Arts (Artes) is maintained. So John of Salis- 
bury (b. between 1110 and 1120; d. 1180, Bishop 
of Chartres) says: ''If grammar is the key of all 
literature, and the mother and mistress of language, 
who will be bold enough to turn her away from the 
threshold of philosophy? Only he who thinks that 
what is written and spoken is unnecessary for the 
student of philosop%" (Metalogicus, I, 21). 
Richard of St. Victor (d. 1173) makes grammar the 
servant of history, for he writes, "All arts serve the 
Divine Wisdom, and each lower art, if rightly or- 
dered, leads to a higher one. Thus the relation 
existing between the word and the thing required 
that grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric should minister 
to history" (Rich., ap. Vincentium Bell., Spec. 
Doctrinale, XVII, 31). The Quadrivium had, natu- 
rally, certain relations to the sciences and to life; 
this was recognized by treating geography as a part 
of geometry, and the study of the calendar as a part 
of astronomy. We meet with the development of 
the Artes into encyclopedic knowledge as early as 
Isidore of Seville and Rabanus Maurus, especially 
in the latter's work, "De Universo". It was com- 
pleted in the thirteenth century, to which belong the 
works of Vincent of Beauvais (d. 1264), instructor of 
the children of St. Louis (IX). In his "Speculum 
Naturale" he treats of God and nature; in the 
"Speculum Doctrinale", starting from the Trivium, 
he deals with the sciences; in the "Speculum Morale" 
he discusses the moral world. To these a continuator 
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added a '‘Speculum Hi&toriale’’ which was simply a 
universal history. ^ . * 4 . 

For the academic development of^ the Aries it 
was of importance that the universities accepted 
them as a part of their curric^a. Among their 
ordines, or faculties, the ordo ariistarum, afterwards 
called the faculty of philosophy, was fundamental: 
Universitas fundatur in artihus It furnished the 
preparation not only for the Ordo Theologorunij 
but also for the Ordo Legistarum, or law faculty, 
and the Ordo Physicorum, or medical faculty. Of 
the methods of teaching and the continued study of 
the arts at the universities of the fifteenth century, 
the text-book of the contemporary Carthusian, 
Gregory Reisch, Confessor of the Emperor Maximil- 
ian I, gives us a clear picture. He treats in twelve 
books: (j) of the Rudiments of Grammar; (II) of 
the Principles of Logic; (III) of the Parts of an Ora- 
tion; (IV) of Memory, of Letter-writing, and of 
Arithmetic; (V) of the Princmles of Music; (VI) of 
the Elements of Geometry; (VII) of the Principles 
of Astronomy; (VIII) of the Principles of Natural 
Things; (IX) of the Origin of Natural Things; 
(X) of the Soul; (XI) of the Powers; (XII) of the 
Principles of Moral Philosophy. — ^The illustrated 
edition printed in 1512 at Strasburg has for appen- 
dix: the elements of Greek literature, Hebrew, 
figured music and architecture, and some technical 
instruction (Graecarum Litterarum Institutiones, 
Hebraicarum Litterarum Rudimenta, Musicae Fig- 
uratae Institutiones, Architecturae Rudiinenta). 

At the universities the ArteSj at least in a formal 
way, held their place up to modem times. At 
Oxford, Queen Mary (1553-58) erected for them 
colleges whose inscriptions are significant, thus: 
"Grammatica, Litteras disce”; "Rhetorica persuadet 
mores’^* " Dialectica, Imposturas fuge’^; “Arithmet- 
ica, Omnia numeris constant’^; "Musica, Ne tibi 
difisideas*'; “Geometria, Cura quas domi sunt’^; 
"Astronomia, Altiora ne qusesieris”. The title 
‘‘Master of the Liberal Arts’* is still granted at some 
of the universities in connection with the Doctorate 
of Philosophy; in England that of "Doctor of Music’* 
is stiU in r^^ar use. In practical teaching, how- 
ever, the system of the Aries has declined since the 
sixteenth century. The Renaissance saw in the 
technique of style (eloguentia) and in its mainstay, 
emdition, the ultimate object of collegiate educa- 
tion, thus following the Roman rather than the 
Greek system. Grammar and rhetoric came to be 
the chief elements of the preparatory studies, while 
the sciences of the Quadrivium were embodied in 
the miscellaneous learning (eruditio) associated with 
rhetoric. In Catholic liigher schools philosophy 
remained as the intermediate stage between philo- 
logical studies and professional studies; while ac- 
cording to the Prot^tant scheme philosophy was 
taken over (to the university) as a Faculty subject. 
The Jesuit schools present the following gradation 
of studies: grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, and, since 
philosophy begins with logic, this system retains 
also the ancient dialectic. 

In the erudite studies spoken of above, must be 
sought the germ of the encyclopedic learning which 
grew unceasingly during the seventeenth century. 
Amos Comenius (d. 1671), the best known repre- 
sentative of this tendency, who sought in his "Orbis 
Pictus” to make this diminutive encyclopedia (en^ 
^dopcediola) the basis of the earliest grammatical 
instruction, speaks contemptuously of "those liberal 
arts so much 'talked of, the knowledge of which the 
common people believe a master of philosophy to 
acquire thoroughly**, and proudly declares, "Our 
men rise to- greater height**. (Magna Didactica, 
XXX, 2.) His school classes are the following: gram- 
mar, physics, mathematics, ethics, dialectic, and 
rhetoric. In the eighteenth century undergraduate 


studies take on more and more the encyclopedic 
character, and in the nineteenth century the class 
system is replaced by the department system, in 
which the various subjects are treated simultaneously 
with little or no reference to their gradation; in this 
way the principle of the Aries is finally surrendered. 
Where, moreover, as in the Gymnasia of Germany, 
philosopher has been dropped from the course of 
studies, miscellaneous erudition becomes in principle 
an end unto itself. Nevertheless, present educa- 
tional systems preserve traces of the older 
systematic arrangement (language, mathematics, 
philosophy). In the early years of his Gymnasium 
course the youth must devote his time and energy 
to the study of languages, in the middle years, 
principally to mathematics, and in his last years, 
when he is called upon to express his own thoughts, 
he begins to deal with logic and dialectic, even if 
it be only in the form of composition. He is there- 
fore touching upon philosophy. This gradation 
which works its own way, so to speak, out of the 
present chaotic condition of learned studies, should 
be made systematic; the fundamental idea of the 
Aries Liherales would thus be revived. 

The Platonic idea, therefore, that we should ad- 
vance gradually from sense-perception by way of 
intellectual argumentation to intellectual intuition, 
is by no means antiquated. Mathematical instruc- 
tion, admittedly a preparation for the study of logic, 
could only gain if it were conducted in this spirit, 
if it were made logically clearer, if its technical 
content were reduced, and if it were followed by 
logic. The express correlation of mathematics to 
astronomy, and to musical theory, would bring about 
a wholesome concentration of the ^ mathematico- 
physical sciences, now threatened with a plethora 
of erudition. The insistence of older writers upon 
the organic character of the content of instruction, 
deserves earnest consideration. For the purpose of 
concentration a mere packing together of uncorre- 
lated subjects will not suffice: their original connec- 
tion and dependence must be brought into clear 
consciousness. Hugo’s admonition also, to dis- 
tinguish between hearing (or learning, properly so 
called) on the one hand, and practice and invention 
on the other, for which there is good opportunity in 
grammar and mathematics, deserves attention. 
Equally important is his demand that the details 
of the subject taught be weighed — trutinare, from 
trutinaj the goldsmith’s balance. This gold balance 
has been used far too sparingly, and, in consequence, 
education has suffered. A short-sighted realism 
threatens even the various branches of language 
instruction. Efforts are made to restrict grammar 
to the vernacular, and to banish rhetoric and logic 
except so far as they are applied in composition. 
It is, therefore, not useless to remember the "keys’*. 
In every department of instruction method must 
have in view the series: induction, based on sen- 
suous perception; deduction, guided also by percep- 
tion, and abstract deduction — a series which is 
identical with that of Plato. All understanding im- 
plies these three grades; we first understand the 
meaning of what is said, we next understand infer- 
ences drawn from sense perception, and lastly we 
understand dialectic conclusions. Invention has 
also three grades: we find words, we find the solution 
of problems, we find thoughts. Grammar, mathe- 
matics, and logic likewise form a systematic series. 
The gramniatical system is empirical, the mathe- 
matical rational and constructive, and the logical 
rational and speculative (cf. 0. Willmann, Didak- 
tik, II, 67). Humanists, over-fond of change, un- 
justly condemned the system of the seven liberal 
arts as barbarous. It is no more barbarous than 
the Gothic style, a name intended to be a reproach. 
The Gothic, built up on the conception of the old 
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basilica, ancient in origin, yet Christian in character, 
was misjudged by the Renaissance on account of 
some excrescences, and obscured by the additions 
engrafted upon it by modern lack of taste (op. cit., 
p. 230). That the achievements of our forefathers 
should be understood, recognized, and adapted to 
our own needs, is surely to be desired. 

Otto Willmann. 

Artvin, a Russian city in the trans-Caucasian 
province of Kutais, is situated near Turkish Armenia 
on the left bank of the Tchoruk, which flows into 
the Black Sea. In 1894 it contained 5,900 inhabi- 
tants, mostly Armenian and Turkish. In Artvin and 
vicinity there are nine Armenian-Catholic churches, 
four schools for boys and three schools for girls. The 
Gregorian Armenians have five churches and two 
schools. The Armenian-Catholic Diocese of Artvin 
(Artuinensis Armenorum) was established in 1850 by 
Pius IX for the United Armenians in southern Russia, 
and was first suffragan to the Metropolitan of Con- 
stantinople, afterwards directly subject to the Arme- 
nian-Catholic Patriarch of Cilicia, whose see is Con- 
stantinople. The first bishop was Timotheus Astorgi 
(1850-58), who was succeeded by Antonius Halagi 
(1859) and Joannes Baptista Zaccharian (1878), In 
1878, Russia annexed the entire territory of this 
diocese and united it with Tiraspol. Up to the 
present time, Russia has prevented the appointment 
of a bishop and is now trying to cause an apostasy 
among the Armenians. The diocese of Artvin num- 
bers about 12,000 Catholics of the Armenian Rite; 25 
mission priests (of whom 23 are natives); 30 churches 
and chapels; 22 primary schools with almost 900 
pupils. The girls are instructed partly by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. The Catholics of the Latin Rite in the dio- 
cese of Artvin are subject to the regular jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Tiraspol. 

Joseph Lins. 

Arundel, Thomas, sixtieth Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, second son of Robert, Earl of Arundel and 
Warren, b. 1353; d. 19 February, 1414. In 1374, 
while only in his twenty-second year, he was pro- 
moted from the archdeaconry of Taunton to the 
See of Ely. Made chancellor, 24 October, 1386, he 
was translated from Ely to York in 1388, and thence, 
by papal provision, to Canterbury, 25 September, 
1396, when he resigned the chancellorship. In the 
second year after his translation he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the King, Richard II, was attainted of 
high treason, and banished, together with his brother, 
Richard Earl of Arundel, and the Duke of Gloucester. 
He retired, first to France, then to the papal court, 
where he was well received by Boniface 'IX, who 
conferred upon him the Archbishopric of St. Andrews. 
On the accession of Henry IV, Roger Walden, his 
successor in the primatial see, was declared a usurper, 
and Arundel restored, 21 October, 1399, Walden being 
translated to London. He is conspicuous as hav- 
ing taken a strong stand against the Lollards 
whose new doctrine he, in company with the bishops 
of the province, petitioned Rome to condemn, and 
on account of his sturdy assertion of Transubstantia- 
tion and the prerogatives and divine institution of 
the Papacy. 

Godwin, De Pr<x$vMlm8 Anglice; Hook, Archbishops of 
Canterbury; Lb Nevb, Ecdesiamcal Dignitaries; Ltndwood 
Provinciate; Wilkins, Concilia, 

F. Aveling. 

Arundell, Thomas, first Lord Artjndell of 
Wardour, b. 1560; d. at Oxford, 7 November, 1639. 
He was the son of Sir Matthew Arundell of Wardour 
Castle, Wfitshire. The Arundells were a very old 
Norman family settled in Cornwall and dating back 
to about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Thomas, first Lord Arundell of Wardour, was grand- 


son of a Sir John Arundell, of the Arundells of Lan- 
heme, ^‘the Great Arundells,” a Catholic branch 
of the family. Sir John had become a Catholic 
(Dodd, Church History) through Father Cornelius, a 
native of the neighbouring town of Bodmin. Owing 
to his defence of Cornelius, Sir John Arundell was 
imprisoned for nine years in Ely Palace, Hol- 
born. (Challoner, Memoirs of Missionary Priests, 
1803.) Thomas, first Lord Arundell of Wardour, 
called “the Valiant,” was strongly adverse to the 
Reformers and refused to attend Protestant services. 
Elizabeth committed him to prison in 1580. When 
he was freed, he travelled, and entered the Austrian 
service under Archduke Matthias, brother of Em- 
peror Rudolph II. He distinguished himself fighting 
against the Ottomans in Hungary, and at the siege 
of Gran, or Strigonium, 7 September,^ 1595, he was 
the first through the breach and, scaling the tower, 
plucked the Crescent thence and planted in its pkce 
the Imperial Standard. The Emperor created him 
and his posterity Counts of the Holy Roman Empire, 
14 December, 1595. On his return to England the 
peers decided that no privilege or precedence should 
be shown to his title. James I, recognizing Arun- 
delFs deserts and loyalty, rew^arded him by creating 
him a peer with the style and title of Baron Arundell 
of Wardour, 1605. Charles I at the beginning of his 
reign forbade the new peer to bear arms, because 
he was a Catholic, though Thomas had contributed 
liberally to avert the danger of the Spanish Armada. 
Lord Arundell of Wardour died at the age of seventy- 
nine. His portrait, by Van Dyck, 1635, is at War- 
dour. 

Thomas, second Lord Arundell of Wardour, suc- 
ceeded his father in 1639. In the trouble between 
Charles I and the Parliament, the House of Commons 
ordered ArundelFs arrest, November, 1641, but he 
evaded capture, and when the royal standard was 
unfurled at Nottingham, 22 August, 1642, he raised 
a company of horse and fought for His Majesty's 
cause. He was wounded in battle, and died at 
Oxford, 1643. His wife, the heroic Lady Blanche 
Arundell, was the sixth daughter of Edward, Earl 
of Worcester, an admirable Catholic, and a discreet 
and loyal subject. She is known by her spirited 
defence of Wardour Castle, Wiltshire, during the 
absence of her husband. With only twenty-five 
men at her command, she withstood thirteen hun- 
dred rebels, under Sir Edward Hungerford and 
Colonel Strode, for eight days. When obliged to 
capitulate she did so on honourable terms, signed 
8 May, 1643. She left the castle destitute, and was 
provided with lodging at Salisbury by Lord Hert- 
ford. She died at Winchester, 28 October, 1649, 
and was buried with her husband at Tisbury. 

Henry, third Lord Arundell of Wardour, b. 1606; 
d. 1694, was the sole male issue of Thomas, second 
Lord, and Lady Blanche Arundell. When he suc- 
ceeded to the title, in 1643, his wife and sons were 
prisoners, and Wardour Castle was in the hands of 
the Parliamentary forces under General Ludlow. 
To dislodge them, he sacrificed his castle by spring- 
ing a mine under it. He was subsequently wounded 
in several battles, his estates were sequestrated, and 
he was forced to leave the countiy. When the 
monarchy was restored he recovered his property 
by an expenditure of £35,000. In 1669 he was 
employed by Clifford in arranging the famous pre- 
liminaries of the secret treaty of Dover between 
Louis XIV and Charles II. But the king whom 
he had served so well almost suffered him to become 
a victim of the infamous Titus Oates, on whose 
perjured statement Lord Arundell of Wardour was 
thrown into the Tower at the instance of the House 
of Commons, in October, 1678, with four other 
Catholic peers. During his confinement he wrote 
some poems, which were published under the title 
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of ^^Five Little Meditations in Verse” (London, 
1679). After five years of imprisoninent, during 
which time one of the peers, Stafford, had been be- 
headed, and another had died in the Tower, Arundell 
and his two remaining companions were released, 
and their indictments annulled, on the ground of 
perjury. James II made ArundeU Keeper of the 
Privy tol, 1687. In 1688 he presented an address 
in behalf of the Roman Catholics, but he opposed 
the admission of Father Petre into the pri\^ council. 
At the Revolution of 1688 he retired from, public 
life. He was praised for his piety and for his kind- 
ness to poor Catholics. 

Diet. Nat Biog.; Gillow, Diet of Eng. Catholics, I, 67, 68, 
71, 72; I, 402; Lingard, History of England. 

Francis W. Grey. 

Arzoun. See Seert. 

Asaph. See Daniel. 

Asaph (or Asa), Saint, first Bishop of the Welsh 
See of that name (second half of the sixth century). 
No Welsh life of him is extant, but local tradition 
points out the site of his ash tree, his church, his 
well, and his valley, Oneu Asa, Fynnon Asa, Llanasa, 
Pantasa. All these sites are in Tengenel, near Holi- 
well, indicating probably that the saint once had a 
hermitage in that neighbourhood. The want of a 
Welsh life, however, is in part compensated for by 
Jocelyn of Furness's life _ of St. Kentigem, or 
Mungo, the founder of the Diocese of Glasgow. This 
saint during his exile (c. 545 ) betook himself to 
Wales, and there founded the Celtic Monastery of 
Llanelwy (the church on the Elwy), as the Welsh 
still call the town of St. Asaph. Of the building 
and government of few Celtic monasteries do we 
know so much as about Llanelwy. The church was 
built “of smoothed wood, after the fashion of the 
Britons, seeing that they could not yet build of 
stone”. The 965 disciples, of whom Asa was one, 
were divided into three groups: 300 of the unlettered 
farmed the outlying lands, 300 worked in the oflSces 
around the monastery, and 365 (the number corre- 

S tonds to the d^s of the year) attended to the 
vine services. Of these the oldest assisted Ken- 
tigem in the government of the diocese, and the rest 
were subdivided into three choirs. ‘^As soon as one 
choir had terminated its service in church, immedi- 
ately another entering commenced it: and that again 
being concluded another entered to celebrate. ” The 
founder, after the manner of other Celtic saints, used 
frequently to pray standing in the icy cold river, 
and once, having suffered very severely under this 
hardship, he sent the boy Asa, who was then attend- 
ing him, to bring a fagot to bum and warm him. 
Asaph brought him live coals in his apron, and the 
miracle revealed to Kentigem the sanctity of his 
disciple. So when the old man was recalled to 
Strathclyde, after the battle of Ardderyd, in 573 
(the only definite date we have in the life), Asaph 
was consecrated bishop to succeed him, and became 
the first Welsh bishop of the see. The feast of his 
deposition is kept on 1 May, but we possess no 
further details of his life, nor do we know the year 
of his death. . ‘ 

JocELm, Life of S. Kentigem, xxiv-xxd (ed. 1874), 75-94; 
Thomas, History of the Diocese of St Asavh (1874), 1-5. 

J. H. Pollen. 

Ascalon, a titular see of Palestine whose episcopal 
list (351-930 or 40) is given in Gams (p. 453). It was 
one of the five chief cities of the Philistines (Josue, 
xiii, 3). Its location, on the sea-coast between Gaza 
and Janmia, made it a stronghold, and as such it was 
held by the Arabs after their conquest of it in the 
seventh century. The city was taken by the cm- 
saders, but was destroyed, in 1270, by Sultan Bibars, 
and its port blocked up to prevent the place ever 
again falling into Christian hands. Its extensive 


ruins still remain, and present a scene of mournful 
desolation. 

Lequien, Onens Christ (1740), III, 5976, 602; Vigouroux 
in Diet de la Bible, I, 1060-69; Smith, Diet of Greek and 
Roman Geogr,, I, 230. 

Ascalon. See Philistines. 

Ascelin, Ambassador of Innocent IV (1243-54) 
to the Tatars. He entered the Dominican Order, 
probably at Paris, in 1221 or 1222. He was distin- 
guished for learning and a great zeal for the spread of 
the Christian Faith. For these reasons he was se- 
lected in 1245, together with three other Dominicans, 
by Humbert de Romanis, whom as Provincial of 
France the pope had ordered to select fit men for the 
embassy to attempt the conversion of the Sultan 
Melik Saleh, then encamped in Persia. On the 
authority of Vincent of Beauvais (Speculum His- 
toriale, XXI, 40) who got his information from one 
of the embassy, Simon of St. Quentin, they met the 
first great army of the sultan, 24 May, 1247. But 
their mission was unsuccessful, since they did not 
bring presents to win the mercenary courtiers. Be- 
sides, Ascelin refused to genuflect three times in 
recognition of the khan's dignity. In consequence 
of this the friars were condemned to death. The 
khan threatened to flay the leader of the embassy, 
Ascelin, and send his skin to the pope. The death 
sentence was remitted in July, 1247, after several 
months of miserable imprisonment. At the same 
time the sultan relented sufficiently to allow the 
friars to ^each the Gospel and administer the sacra- 
ments. This agreement was probably made in the 
hope of winning Louis IX, of whose military powers 
Ascelin often spoke, to participate in a concerted 
onset of the khan on the Mohammedan troops then 
blocking the march of the Tatar army. The em- 
bassy returned to Rome about Easter, 1248, bearing 
a respectful letter from the sultan to the pope. No 
proof can be adduced to show that Ascelin met a 
martyr’s death in 1255 on another mission to the 
Sultan, as Fontana and Bzovius assert. Bergeron 
(Recueil d^s voyages faits en Asie du XII® au XIV* 
sidcle) gives a description of the embassies of Ascelin 
and his companions. 

Tohron, Hommes illustres de Vordre de Saint Dominique, I 
145-166; Quetif and Echard, SS. Ord. Breed., 1, 122; U Annie 
Dominicaine, VI, 575 sqq.; Lavisse, Histoire ginirale (Paris. 
1894), II, 970. 

Thos. M. Schwbrtner. 

Ascendente Domino, a Bull issued by Gregory 
XIII, 24 May, 1584, in favour of the Society of Jesus, 
to confirm the Constitution of the Society and the 
privileges already granted to it by Paul III, Julius III, 
Paul IV, and Pius V. It recalls and confirms the 
means which St. Ignatius had prescribed in order that 
the Society might attain the end for which he had 
founded it. Candidates have first to make two 
years' novitiate; then they take three simple vows. 
Thus they cease to be novices, and belong to the 
body of the Society. They are either Scholastics 
or unformed Temporal Coadjutors, according as they 
are destined for studies or for domestic duties in the 
Society. These simple vows are perpetual on the 
part of those who make them, but on the part of 
the Society they bind only so long as the General 
thinks fit to retain as members of the Society those 
who have taken them. The unformed Temporal 
Coadjutors, after some years, if the General thinks 
them fit, are admitted to the grade of Formed Tem- 
poral Coadjutors. But before they become either 
Professed or Formed Spiritual Coadjutors, the Scho- 
lastics, having completed their studies, must go- 
through a third year's probation. If Professed, 
they take a fourth vow of obedience to assume any 
mission the Pope may enjoin on them. Any, even 
those with simple vows made at the end of the second 
year’s novitiate, who leave the Society under any 
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pretext (unless to become Carthusians), without 
express permission, shall be regarded as apostates, 
and incur excommunication. The simple vows 
which they make after their novitiate constitute 
them religious in the true and proper sense of the 
word, with the consequent privileges. Thus they 
enjoy the exemption of regulars; and their simple 
vows, as solemn vows with other religious, are a 
diriment impediment to matrimony, that is, a 
marriage contract attempted by a Jesuit with simple 
vows, even though he be not a priest, would be null 
and void. 

Institutum Societatis Jesu (Florence, 1903); Bullarium et 
compendium Privilegiorum (Florence, 1886-91); Oswald, 
Commentanum in Const. Soc. Jes. (ed. 3, Roermond, 1902); 
Suarez, De Religione, Op. Omn. (Paris, 1877), XVI, tract, 
vm, lib. III, c. ix; tract, ix, lib. I, c. i; tract, x, hb. I, c. vi; 
lib. VI, c. ii. 

M. O’Riordan. 

Ascension, the elevation of Christ into heaven 
by His own power in presence of His disciples the 
fortieth day after His Resurrection.* It is narrated 
in St. Mark, xvi, 19, St. Luke, xxiv, 51, and in the 
first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. Although 
the place of the Ascension is not distinctly stated, 
it would appear from the Acts that it was Mount 
Olivet, since after the Ascension the disciples are 
described as returning to Jerusalem from the mount 
that is called Olivet, which is nigh Jerusalem, within 
a Sabbath day's journey. Tradition has consecrated 
this site as the Mount of Ascension and Christian 
piety has memorialized the event by erecting over 
the site a basilica. St. Helena built the first me- 
morial, which was destroyed by the Persians in 614, 
rebuilt in the eighth century, to be destroyed again, 
but rebuilt a second time by the crusaders. This 
the Mohammedans also destroyed, leaving only the 
octagonal structure which encloses the stone said 
to bear the imprint of the feet of Christ, that is now 
used as an oratoiy. Not only is the fact of the 
Ascension related in the passages of Scripture cited 
above, but it is also elsewhere predicted and spoken 
of as an established fact. Thus, in St. John, vi, 63, 
Christ asks the Jews: — 'Hf then you shall see the 
Son of Man ascend up where He was before?" and 
XX, 17, He says to Mary Magdalen: — “Do not 
touch Me, for I am not yet ascended to My Father, 
but go to My brethren, and say to them: I ascend to 
My Father and to your Father, to My God and to 
your God." Again, in Ephesians, iv, 8-10, and 
I Timothy, iii, 16, the Ascension of Christ is spoken 
of as an accepted fact. The language used by the 
Evangelists to describe the Ascension must be in- 
terpreted according to usage. To say that He was 
taken up, or that He ascended, does not necessarily 
imply that they locate heaven directly above the 
earth; no more than the words “sitteth on the right 
hand of God" mean that this is His actual posture. 
In disappearing from their view “He was raised up 
and a cloud received Him out of their sight" (Acts, 
1, 9), and entering into glory He dwells with the 
Father in the honour and power denoted by the 
Scripture phrase. 

Martin in Vigouroux, Did;, de la Bible. 

John J. Wynne. 

Ascension, Feast of the, the fortieth day after 
Easter Sunday, commemorating the Ascension of 
Christ into heaven, according to Mark, xvi, 19, 
Luke, xxiv, 51, and Acts, i, 2. In the Eastern 
Church this feast was known as &vd\7]\j/(rLs, the taking 
up, and also as the hrLa-oa^ofxivif} , the salvation, deno^ 
ing that by ascending into His glory Christ com- 
pleted the work of our redemption. The terms used 
in the West, ascensio and, occasionally, ascensa^ 
signify that Christ was raised up by His own powers. 
Tradition designates Mount Olivet near Bethany as 
the place where Christ left the earth. The feast falls 
on Thursday, It is one of the oecumenical feasts 


ranking with the feasts of the Passion, of Easter and 
of Pentecost among the most solemn in the calendar, 
has a vigil and, since the fifteenth century, an octave 
w^hich is set apart for a novena of preparation for 
Pentecost, in accordance with the directions of 
Leo XIII. The observance of this feast is of great 
antiquity. Although no documentary evidence of 
it exists prior to the beginning of the fifth century, 
St. Augustine says that it is of Apostolic origin, and 
he speaks of it in a way that shows it was the uni- 
versal observance of the Church long before his time. 
Frequent mention of it is made in the writings of 
St. John Chrysostom, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and in 
the Constitution of the Apostles. The Pilgrimage 
of Sylvia {Peregrinatio Etherice) speaks of the vigil 
of this feast and of the feast itself, as they were kept 
in the Church built over the grotto in Bethlehem in 
which Christ was born (Duchesne, Christian Wor- 
ship, 491-515). It may be that prior to the fifth 
century the fact narrated in the Gospels was com- 
memorated in conjunction with the feast of Easter 
or Pentecost. Some believe that the much-disputed 
forty-third decree of the Council of Elvira, c. 300 
condemning the practice of observing a feast on the 
fortieth day after Easter and neglecting to keep 
Pentecost on the fiftieth day, implies that the proper 
usage of the time was to commemorate the Ascension 
along wdth Pentecost. Representations of the 
mystery are found in diptyehs and frescoes dating 
as early as the fifth century. Certain customs wei:e 
connected with the liturgy of this feast, such as the 
blessing of beans and grapes after the Commemora- 
tion of the Dead in the Canon of the Mass, the bless- 
ing of first fruits, afterwards done on Rogation Days 
the blessing of a candle, the wearing of mitres by 
deacon and subdeacon, the extinction of the paschal 
candle, and triumphal processions with torches and 
banners outside the churches to commemorate the 
entry of Christ into heaven. Rock records the 
English custom of carrying at the head of the pro- 
cession the banner bearing the device of the lion and 
at the foot the banner of the dragon, to symbolize 
the triumph of Christ in His ascension over the evil 
one. In some churches the scene of the Ascension 
was vividly reproduced by elevating the figure of 
Christ above the altar through an opening in the 
roof of the church. In others, whilst the figure of 
Christ was made to ascend, that of the devil was made 
to descend. In the liturgies generally the day is 
meant to celebrate the completion of the work of 
our salvation, the pledge of our glorification with 
Christ, and His entry into heaven with our human 
nature glorified. 

Duchesne, Christian Worship (London, 1904); Nilees, 
Kalendarium Utriusque Ecclesioe (Innsbruck, 1897), II, 362- 
374; Cabrol, in Diet, d’arch. chret. et liturg.; Butler, Feaste 
and Fasts; GuiiR anger, III, s. v. 

John J. Wynne. 

Ascetical Theology. See Theology, Asceti- 

CAL. 

Asceticism from the Greek daKTia-n, which means 
practice, bodily -exercise, and more especially, athletic 
training. The early Christians adopted it to signify 
the practice of spiritual things, or spiritual exercises 
performed for the purpose of acquiring habits of 
virtue. At present it is not infrequently employed 
in an opprobrious sense, to designate the religious 
practices of Oriental fanatics as well as those of the 
Christian saint, both of whom are by some placed in 
the same category. It is not uncommonly con- 
founded with austerity, even by Catholics, but in- 
correctly. For although the flesh is continually 
lusting against the spirit, and repression and self- 
denial are necessary to control the animal passions, 
it would be an error to measure a man's virtue by 
the extent and character of his bodily penances. Ex- 
ternal penances even in the saints, are regarded with 
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suspicion. St, Jerome, whose proneness to austerity 
makes him an especially valuable authority on this 
point, thus writes to Celantia: “Be on your guard 
when you begin to mortify your body by abstinence 
and fasting, lest you imagine yourself to be perfect 
and a saint; for perfection does not consist in this 
virtue. It is only a help; a disposition; a means, 
though a fitting one, for the attainment of true per- 
fection. ” Thus asceticism, according to the defimtion 
of St. Jerome, is an effort to attain true perfection, 
penance being only an auxiliary virtue thereto. It 
should be noted also that the exfiression “fasting and 
abstinence” is commonlj^ used in Scripture and by 
ascetic writers as a generic term for all sorts of P^i^ 
ance. Neither should asceticism be identified with 
mysticism. For although genuine mysticism cannot 
exist without asceticism, the reverse is not true. 
One can be an ascetic without being a naystic. As- 
ceticism is ethical; mysticism, largely intellectual. 
Asceticism has to do wath the moral virtues; mysti- 
cism is a state of unusual prayer or contemplation. 
They are distinct from each other, though mutually 
co-operative. Moreover, although asceticism is gen- 
erally associated with the objectionable features of 
religion, and is regarded by some as one of them, it 
may be and is practised by those who affect to be 
sw^ed by no religious motives whatever. 

Natural Asceticism. — If for personal satisfac- 
tion, or self-interest, or any other merely human 
reason, a man aims at the acquisition of the natimal 
virtues, for instance, temperance, patience, chastity, 
meekness, etc., he is, by the very fact, exercising him- 
self in a certain degree of asceticism. ^ For he has 
entered upon a struggle with his animal nature; 
and if he is to achieve any measure of success, his 
efforts must be continuous and protracted. Nor can 
he exclude the practice of penance. Indeed he will 
frequently inflict upon himself both bodily and 
mental pain. He wiU not even remain within the 
bounds of strict necessity. He will punish himself 
severely, either to atone for failures, or to harden 
his powers of endurance, or to strengthen himself 
against future failures. He will be commonly de- 
scribed as an ascetic, as in fact he is. For he is 
endeavouring to subject the material part of his na- 
ture to the spiritual, or in other words, he is striving 
for natural perfection. The defect of this kind of 
asceticism is that, besides being prone to error in 
the acts it performs and the means it adopts, its 
motive is imperfect, or bad. It may be prompted 
by selfish reasons of utility, pleasure, aestheticism, 
ostentation, or pride. It is not to be relied upon for 
serious efforts and may easily give way under the 
strain of weariness or temptation. Finally, it fails 
to recognize that perfection consists in the acquisi- 
tion of something more than natural virtue. 

Christian Asceticism is prompted by the desire 
to do the will of God, any personal element of self- 
satisfaction which enters the motive vitiating it 
more or less. Its object is the subordination of the 
lower appetites to the dictates of right reason and 
the law^ of God, with the continued and necessary 
cultivation of the virtues which the Creator intended 
man to possess. Absolutely speaking, the will of 
God in this matter is discoverable by human reason, 
but it is explicitly laid down for us in the Ten Com- 
mandments, or Decalogue, which furnishes a com- 
plete code of ethical conduct. Some of these com- 
mandments are positive; others, negative. The 
negative precepts, “thou shalt not kiU”, “thou 
shalt not commit adultei^ ” , etc., imply the repres- 
sion of the lower appetites, and consequently call 
for penance and mortification; but they intend also, 
and effect, the cultivation of the virtues which are 
opposed to the things forbidden. They develop 
meekness, gentleness, self-control, patience, conti- 
nence, chastity, justice, honesty, orotherly love, 


magnanimity, liberality, etc.; while the first three 
which are positive in their character, “thou shall 
adore thy God”, etc., bring into vigorous and con- 
stant exercise the virtues of faith, hope, charity, 
religion, reverence, and prayer. Finally, the fourth 
insists on obedience, respect for authority, observance 
of law, filial piety, and the like. Such were the 
virtues practised by the mass of the people of God 
imder the Old Law, and this may be considered 
as the fost step in true asceticism. For apart from 
the many instances of exalted holiness among the 
ancient Hebrews, the lives of the faithful followers 
of the Law, that is the main body of the ordinary 
people, must have been such as the Law enjoined, 
and although their moral elevation might not be 
designated as asceticism in the present restricted 
and ^storted meaning of the term, yet it probably 
appeared to the pagan world of those times very 
much as exalted virtue does to the world to-day. 
Even the works of penance to which they were sub- 
jected in the many fasts and abstinences, as well as 
the requirements of their ceremonial observances, 
were much more severe than those imposed upon 
the Christians who succeeded them. 

In the New Dispensation the binding force of the 
Commandments continued, but the practice of 
virtue took on another aspect, inasmuch as the 
dominant motive presented to man for the service 
of God was not fear, but love; though fear was by 
no means eliminated. God was to be the Lord 
indeed, but He was at the same time the Father, 
and men were His children. Again, because of this 
sonship the love of one’s neighbour ascended to a 
higher plane. The “neighbour” of the Jew was one 
of the chosen people, and even of him rigorous justice 
was to be exacted; it was an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. In the Christian dispensation 
the neighbour is not only one of the true faith, but 
the schismatic, the outcast, and the pagan. Love 
is extended even to one’s enemies, and we are bidden 
to pray for, and to do good to, them who revile and 
persecute us and do all manner of evil against us. 
This supernatural love for even the vilest and most 
repellent representatives of humanity constitutes 
one of the distinctive marks of Christian asceticism. 
Moreover, the more extended and luminous revela- 
tion of Divine things, coupled with the neater abund- 
ance of spiritual assistance conferred chiefly through 
the instrumentality of ihe sacraments, make the 
practice of virtue easier and more attractive and 
at the same time more elevated, generous, intense, 
and enduring, while the universality of Christianity 
lifts the practice of asceticism out of the narrow 
limitations of being the exclusive privilege of a 
single race into a common possession of all the 
nations of the earth. The Acts of the Apostles show 
the transformation immediately effected among the 
devout Jews who formed the first communities of 
Christians. That new and elevated form of virtue 
has remained in the Church ever since. 

Wherever the Church has been allowed to exert 
her influence we And virtue of the highest order 
among her people. Even among those whom the 
world regards as simple and ignorant there are most 
amazing perceptions of spiritual truths, intense love 
of God and of all that relates to Him, sometimes 
remarkable habits of prayer, purity of life both in 
individuals and in families, heroic patience in sub- 
mitting to poverty, bodily suffering, and persecutions; 
magnanimity in forgiving injury, tender solicitude 
for the poor and afflicted, though they themselves 
may be almost in the same condition; and what is 
most characteristic of all, a complete absence of envy 
of the rich and powerful and a generally undisturbed 
contentment and happiness in their own lot- while 
similar results are acnieved among the wealthy and 
great, though not to the same extent. In a word. 
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there is developed an attitude of soul so much at 
variance with the principles and methods generally 
obtaining in the pagan world that, from the begin- 
ning, and indeed throughout, under the Old Law, 
it was commonly described and denounced as folly. 
It might be classified as very lofty asceticism if its 
practice were not so common, and if the conditions 
of poverty and suffering in which these virtues are 
most frequently practised were not the result of 
physical or social necessity. But even if these con- 
ditions are not voluntary, the patient and uncom- 
plaining acceptance of them constitutes a very noble 
kind of spirituality which easily develops into one of 
a higher kind and may be designated as its third 
degree, which may be described as follows: In the 
New Law we have not merely the reaffirmation of 
the precepts of the Old, but also the teachings and 
example of Christ Who, besides requiring obedience 
to the Commandments, continually appeals to His 
followers for proofs of personal affection and a 
closer imitation of His life than is possible by the 
mere fulfilment of the Law. The motives and the 
manner of this imitation are laid down in the Gospel, 
which is the basis taken by ascetical writers for their 
instructions. This imitation of Christ generally 
proceeds along three main lines, viz,: mortification 
of the senses, unworldliness, and detachment from 
family ties. 

It is here especially that asceticism comes in for 
censure on the part of its opponents. Mortification, 
unworldliness, and detachment are particularly 
obnoxious to them. But in answer to their objection 
it will be sufficient to note that condemnations of 
such practices or asi)irations must fall on Holy 
Scripture also, for it ^ves a distinct warrant for all 
three. Thus we have, as regards mortification, the 
words of St. Paul, who says: chastise my body 

and bring it into subjection: lest perhaps when I 
have preached to others, I myself snould become a 
castaway” (I Cor., ix, 27); wnile Our Lord Himself 
says: He that taketh not up his cross, and foUoweth 
Me, is not worthy of Me” (Matt., x, 38). Commend- 
ing unworldliness, we have: ^^My kingdom is not of 
this world” (John, xviii, 36); approving detachment, 
there is the text, not to cite others: ^'If any man 
come to Me and hate not his father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, 
and his own life also, he cannot be My disciple” 
(Luke, xiv, 26). It is scarcely^ necessary to note, 
however, that the word hate ” is not to be taken in 
its strict sense, but only as indicating a greater love 
for God than for all things together. Such is the 
general scheme of this higher order of asceticism. 

The character of this asceticism is determined by 
its ,motive. In the first place a man may serve God 
in such a way that he is willing to make any sacrifice 
rather than commit a mevous sin. This disposition 
of soul, which is the lowest in the spiritual life, is 
necessary for salvation. Again, he may be willing 
to make such sacrifices rather than offend God by 
venial sin. Lastly he may, when there is no question 
of sin at all, be eager to do whatever will make his 
life harmonize with that of Christ. It is this last 
motive which the highest kind of asceticism adopts. 
These three stages are called by St. Ignatius '^the 
three degrees of humility”, for the reason that they 
are the three steps in the elimination of self, and 
consequently three great advances towards xmion 
with God, who enters the soul in proportion as self 
is expelled. It is the spiritual state of which St. 
Paul speaks when he says: '^And I live, now not I; 
but Christ liveth in me” (Gal., ii, 20). Other ascetic 
writers describe them as states or conditions of the 
beginners, the proficient, and the perfect. They 
are not, however, to be considered chronologically 
distinct; as if the perfect man had nothing to do 
with the methods of the beginner, or vice versa. 


“The building of the spiritual edifice”, says Scara- 
melli, “is simultaneous in all its parts. The roof is 
stretched while the foundations are being laid.” 
Hence the perfect man, even with his sublime motive 
of imitation, has always need of the fear of damna- 
tion, in order that, as St. Ignatius expresses it, if 
ever the love of God grows cold, the fear of hell may 
rekindle it again. On the other hand, the beginner 
who has broken with mortal sin has already started 
in his growth to perfect charity. These states are 
also described as the purgative, illuminative, and 
unitive ways. 

It is evident that the practice of unworldliness, of 
detachment from family and other ties, must be for 
the greatest number not the actual performance of 
those things, but only the serious disposition or 
readiness to make such sacrifices, in case God should 
require them, which, as a matter of fact in their case. 
He does not. They are merely affective, and not 
effective, but none the less they constitute a very 
sublime kind of spirituality. Sublime as it is, there 
are many examples of it in the Church, nor is it the 
exclusive possession of those who have abandoned 
the world or are about to do so, but it is the possession 
also of many whom necessity compels to live in the 
world, married as well as single, of those who are in 
the enjo 3 ?ment of honour and wealth and of responsi- 
bility as well as of those who are in opposite con- 
ditions. They cannot effectively realize tneir desires 
or aspirations, but their affections take that direction. 
Thus there are multitudes of men and women who 
though living in the world are not of it, who have 
no liking or taste for worldly display, though often 
compelled by their position, social or otherwise, to 
assume it, who avoid worldly advancement or hon- 
our not out of pusillanimity, but out of unconcern, 
or contempt, or knowledge of its danger; who, with 
opportunities for pleasure, practise penance, some- 
times of the most rigorous character; who would 
willingly, if it were possible, give up their lives to 
works of charity or devotion; who love the poor and 
dispense alms to the extent of, and even beyond, their 
means; who have strong attraction for prayer, and 
who withdraw from the world when it is possible for 
the meditation of divine things; who frequent the 
sacraments assiduously; who are the soul of every 
imdertaking for the good of their fellow-men and 
the glory of God; and whose dominant preoccupation 
in the midst of their own worldly cares and anxieties 
is the advancement of the interest of God and the 
Church. Bishops and priests especially enter into 
this category. Even the poor and humble, who, 
having nothing to give, yet would give if they had 
any possessions, may be classed among such servants 
of Christ. 

That this asceticism is not only attainable but at- 
tained b;y laymen serves to bring out the truth which 
is sometimes lost sight of, viz., that the practice of 
perfection is not restricted to the religious state. In 
fact, though one may live in the state of perfection, 
that is, be a member of a religious order, he may be 
surpassed in perfection by a layman in the world. 
But to reduce these sublime dispositions to actual 
practice, to make them not only affective but effec- 
tive, to realize 'what Christ meant when, after having 
told the multitude on the Mount of the blessedness of 
poverty of spirit, He said to the Apostles, “ Blessed 
are you who are poor”, and to reproduce also the 
other virtues of Christ and the Apostles, the Church 
has established a life of actual poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. For that purpose, it has founded re- 
ligious orders, thus enabling those who are desirous 
and able to practise this higher order of asceticism, 
to do so with greater facility and in greater security. 

Monastic oe Religious Asceticism. — The estab- 
lishment of religious orders was not the result of any 
sudden or mandatory legislation by the Church. 
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On the contrary, the germs of reH^ons life were 
implanted in it by Christ Himself from the very 
beginning. For in the Gospel we have repeated 
invitations to follow the evangelical counsels. Hence, 
in the first days of the Church, we find that particular 
kind of asceticism widely practised which _ later 
developed into the form adopted by the ReHgious 
Orders. In the “History of the Roman Breviary”, 
by Batiffol (tr. Bayley), 15, we read: “In proportion 
as the Church in extending itself had grown colder, 
there had taken place within its bosom a drawing 
together of those souls which were possessed of the 
greatest zeal and ferv'our.^ These consisted of men 
and women, alike, living in the world and without 
severing themselves from the ties and obligations of 
ordinary life, yet binding themselves by private vow 
or public profession to live in chastity all their life, 
to fast all the week, to spend their days in prayer. 
They were called in Syria Monazonites and Parthen(e, 
ascetics and virgins. They formed, as it were, a 
third order, a confraternity. In the first half of the 
fourth century, we find these associations of ascetics 
and virgins established in all the great Churches of 
the East, at Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, Edessa.” 
Men like Athanasius, Clement of Alexandria, John 
Chrysostom, and others wrote and legislated for them. 
They had a special place in the church services and 
it is noteworthy also that at Antioch “the ascetics 
there formed the main body of the Mcene or orthodox 
party”. But “dating from the reign of Theodosius 
and the time when Catholicism became the social 
religion of the world, comes the movement when a 
deep cleavage in religious society manifested itself. 
These ascetics and virgins, who, till now, have mingled 
with the common body of the faithful, abandon the 
world and go forth into the wilderness. The Church 
of the multitude is no longer a sufficiently holy city 
for these pure ones; they go forth to build in the 
desert the Jerusalem which they crave.” (Cf. Du- 
chesne, Christian Worship.) 

The time when these foundations began is said by 
Batiffol to be “when Catholicism became the social 
religion”. Previous to that, with their pagan sur- 
roundings, such establishments would have been out 
of the question. The instinct for monastic institu- 
tions was there, but its realization was delayed. 
Those who enter a religious order take the three 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, which are 
considered here only inasmuch as they differentiate 
a particular kind of asceticism from other forms. 
They are called substantial vows because they are 
the basis of a permanent and fixed condition or state 
of life, and affect, modify, determine, and direct the 
whole attitude of one who is bound by them in his 
relations to the world and to God. They constitute 
a mode of existence which has no other purpose than 
the attainment of the highest spiritual perfection. 
Being perpetual, they ensure permanence in the 
practice of virtue and prevent it from being inter- 
mittent and sporadic; being an absolute, free, irrev- 
ocable, and complete surrender of the most precious 
possessions of man, their fulfilment creates a spiritu- 
ality, or a species of asceticism, of the most neroic 
character. Indeed it is inconceivable what more 
one can offer to God, or how these virtues of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience can be exercised in a higher 
degree. That the observance of these vows is a 
reproduction of the manner of life of Christ and the 
Apostles, and has, as a consequence, given countless 
saints to the Church, is a sufficient answer to the 
accusation that the obligations they impose are 
degrading, inhuman, and cruel, a reproach often 
urged against them. 

While concurring in the practice of the same 
fundamental virtues, the religious bodies are differen- 
tiated from one another by the particular object which 
prompted their separate formation, namely, some 


need of the Church, some new movement which had 
to be directed, some rebellion or heresy that had to 
be combated, some spiritual or corporal aid that had 
to be brought to mankind, etc. From this there 
resulted that besides the observance of the three 
main virtues of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
some special virtue is cultivated by each. Thus, in 
the beginning of Christianity, when labour was con- 
sidered a badge of slavery, the great, the learned, 
the noble, as well as the humble, the ignorant, and 
the poor, filled the deserts of Egypt and supported 
themselves by manual labour, their withdrawal from 
the world being also a protest against the corruption 
of paganism. After the destruction of the Roman 
Empire the Benedictines taught the barbarians 
agriculture, the arts, letters, architecture, etc., while 
inculcating the virtues of Christianity; the poverty 
of the Franciscans was a condemnation of the luxury 
and extravagance of the age in which they originated; 
the need of protecting the faithful from heresy gave 
rise to the Order of Preachers; rebellion against 
authority and defection from the Pope called for a 
special emphasis on obedience and loyalty to the 
Holy See by the Society of Jesus; the defence of 
the Holy Land created the Military Orders; the 
redemption of captives, the care of the sick and poor, 
education, missionary work, etc. all called into ex- 
istence an immense variety of congregations, whose 
energies were directed along one special line of good 
works, with the consequent development to an un- 
usual degree of the virtues which were needed to 
attain that special end. Meantime, their rules, 
covering every detail and every moment of their 
daily lives, called for the practice of all the other 
virtues. 

In some of the orders the rules make no mention 
of corporal penance at all, leaving that to individual 
devotion; in others great austerity is prescribed, but 
excess is provided against both by the fact that the 
rules have been subjected to pontifical approval and 
because superiors can grant exceptions. That such 
penitential practices produce morbid and gloomy 
characters is absurd to those who know the light- 
heartedness that prevails in strict relimous com- 
munities; that they are injurious to health and even 
abbreviate life cannot be seriously maintained in 
view of the remarkable longevity noted among the 
members of very austere orders. It is true that in 
the lives of the saints we meet with some very ex- 
traordinary and apparently extravagant mortifica- 
tions; but in the first place, what is extraordinary, 
and extravagant, and severe in one generation may 
not be so in another which is ruder and more inured 
to hardship. Again, they are not proposed for 
imitation, nor is it always necessary to admit their 
wisdom, nor that the bio^apher was not exaggerat- 
ing, or describing as continual what was only occa- 
sional; and on the other hand it is not forbiaden to 
suppose that some of these penitents may have been 
prompted by the Spirit of God to make themselves 
atoning victims for the sins of others. Besides, it 
must not be forgotten that these practices went hand 
in hand with the cultivation of the sublimest virtues, 
that they were for the most part performed in secret, 
and in no case for ostentation and display. But 
even if there was abuse, the Church is not responsible 
for the aberrations of individuals, nor does her teach- 
ing become wrong if misunderstood or misapplied, 
as might have been done inadvertently or uncon- 
sciously, even by the holiest of her children, in the 
exaggerated use of corporal penance. The virtue 
of prudence is a part of asceticism. The reformation 
or abolition of certain orders because of corruption 
only emphasizes the truth that monastic asceticism 
means an organized effort to attain perfection. If 
that purpose is kept in view, the order continues to 
exist; if it ceases to be ascetic in its life, it is abolished. 
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A common accusation against religious asceticism 
is that it is synonynious with idleness. Such a 
charge ignores all past and contemporary history. 
It was the ascetic monks who virtually created our 
present civilization, by teaching the barbarian tribes 
the value and dignity of manual labour; by training 
them in the mechanical pts, in agriculture, in archi- 
tecture, etc.; by reclaiming swamps and forests, and 
forming industrial centres from which great cities 
developed, not to speak of the institutions of learning 
which they everywhere established. Omitting the 
especially prominent instances now before the world, 
namely the vast amount of industry and toil implied 
in the establishment, organization, management, and 
support of tens of thousands of asylums, hospitals, 
refuges, and schools in civilized lands by men and 
women who are wearing themselves out in labouring 
for the good of humanity, there are hundreds of 
thousands of men and women bound by vows and 
practising religious asceticism who, without any 
comnensation to themselves except the supernatural 
one of sacrificing themselves for others, are at the 
present moment labouring among savage tribes all 
over the world, teaching them to build houses, till 
their fields, work at trades, care for their families, 
while at the same time imparting to them human 
learning in the drudgery of schools, and leading them 
in the way of salvation. Idleness and asceticism 
are conditions absolutely incompatible with each 
other, and the monastic institution where idleness 
prevails has already lost its asceticism and, if not 
swept away by some special upheaval, will be abol- 
ished by ecclesiastical legislation. The precept 
which St. Paul laid down for ordinaiy Christians has 
always been a fundamental principle of genuine 
asceticism: “If any man will not work, neither let 
him eat” (II Thess., iii, 10), But, as a matter of 
fact, the Church has seldom had to resort to such a 
drastic measure as destruction. She has easily re- 
formed the religious orders which, while giving her 
many of her most learned men and illustrious saints, 
have been ever a source of pride because of the 
stupendous work they have achieved, not only for 
the honour of God and the advancement of the 
Church, but in uplifting humanity, leading it in the 
ways of virtue and holiness, and establishing institu- 
tions of benevolence and charity for every species of 
human suffering and sorrow. 

In apparent contradiction with the assertion that 
the highest expression of asceticism is to be found in 
monastic life is the fact that monasticism not only 
exists in the pagan religions of India, but is associ- 
ated with great moral depravity. Attempts have 
been made to show that these Hindu institutions are 
merely travesties of Christian monasteries, probably 
those of the old Nestorians, or the result of primitive 
Christian traditions. But neither of these suppo- 
sitions can be accepted. For, although, doubtless, 
Indian monasticism in the course of ages borrowed 
some of its practices from Nestorianism, the fact is 
that it existed before the coming of Christ. The 
explanation of it is that it is nothing else than the 
outcome of the natural religious instinct of man to 
withdraw from the world for meditation, prayer, and 
spiritual improvement, instances of which, might be 
cited among the ancient Greeks and Hebrews, and 
among ourselves in the Brook Farm and other Ameri- 
can experiments. But whether they were merely 
imitations or the promptings of a natural instinct, 
it only goes to show, in the first place, that monastic 
seclusion is not unnatural to man; and secondly, 
that some Divinely constituted authority is needed 
to guide this natural propensity and to prevent it 
from falling into those extravagances to which re- 
ligious enthusiasm is prone. In other words, there 
must be an acknowledged and absolute spiritual 
power to legislate for it along the lines of truth and 
I.— 49 


virtue, to censure and condemn and punish what is 
wrong in individuals and associations; a power 
able to determine infallibly what is morally right 
and wrong. The Cathohc Church alone claims that 
power. It has always recognized the ascetic instinct 
in man, has approved associations for the cultivation 
of religious perfection, has laid down minute rules 
for their guidance, has always exercised the strictest 
surveillance over them, and has never hesitated to 
abolish them when they no longer served the purpose 
for which they were intended. Moreover, as genuine 
asceticism does not rest satisfied with natural, but 
aims at supernatural, perfection, and as the super- 
natural in the New Dispensation is in the guardian- 
ship of the Catholic Church, under its guidance alone 
is asceticism secure. 

Jewish Asceticism. — Besides the ordinary ob- 
servers of the Old Law, we have the great Hebrew 
saints and prophets whose deeds are recorded in 
Holy Writ. They were ascetics who practised the 
loftiest virtue, who were adorned with remarkable spir- 
itual gifts, and consecrated themselves to the service 
of God and their fellow-men. As to the Schools of 
the Prophets, whatever they may have been, it is ad- 
mitted that one of the objects intended was the prac- 
tice of virtue, and in that respect they may be re- 
garded as schools of asceticism. The Nazarites were 
men who consecrated themselves by a perpetual or 
temporary vow to abstain all the days of their 
Nazariteship, that is, during their separation from 
the rest of the people, from the use of wine and aU 
other intoxicating drink, from vinegar formed from 
wine or strong drink, from any liquor of grapes, 
from grapes dried or fresh, and indeed from the use 
of anything produced from the vine. Other observ- 
ances which were of obligation, such as letting the 
hair grow, avoiding defilement, etc., were ceremonial 
rather than ascetic. The Nazarites were exclusively 
men, and there is said to be no instance in the Old 
Testament of a female Nazarite. They were a class 
of persons “holy to the Lord” in a special sense, 
and made their vow of abstinence an example of 
self-denial and moderation and a protest against the 
indulgent habits of the Chanaanites which were in- 
vading the people of Israel. Samson and Samuel 
were consecrated by their mothers to this kind of 
life. It is not certain that they lived apart in dis- 
tinct communities, like the Sons of the Prophets, 
though there is an instance of three hundred of them 
being found together at the same time. 

The Rechabitbs, whom, however, Josephus does 
not mention, appear to have been a nomad tribe, 
distinguished chiefiy by their abstinence from wine, 
though it is not certain that other intoxicants were 
forbidden, or that such abstinence was prompted by 
motives of penance. It may have been merely to 
prevent the culture of the vine in order to keep them 
in their nomadic state, the better to escape corruption 
from their Chanaanitish neighbours. There were also 
Essenes who lived a communal life, possessed no 
individual property, affected an extreme simplicity 
in diet and dress, and lived apart from great cities to 
preserve themselves from contamination. Some of 
them abjured marriage. They devoted themselves 
to the sick, and for that purpose made a special study 
of the curative qualities of herbs and boasted of . 
possessing medical recipes handed down from Solo- 
mon. Hence their name, Essenes, or Healers. 
Finally come the Pharisees, who were the Puritans 
of the Old Law, but whose virtues and austerities we 
know to have been often only pretence, although 
there were, doubtless, among them some who were in 
earnest in the practice of virtue. St. Paul describes 
himself as a Pharisee of the Pharisees. Outside of 
Judea, there were said to be a certain number of 
Jews, men and women, living on the shores of Lake 
Mareotis, near Alexandria, who mingled their own 
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religious observances with those of the Egyptians, 
and who lived a life of voluntary poverty, chastity, 
labour, solitude, and prayer. They were called 
Therapeutae, which, like Essenes, means Healers. 
Rappoport, in his “BSstory of Egj^t’* (XI, 29), says 
that a certain class of the Egyptian priesthood led 
a similar kind of life. We know of the Therapeutse 
only from Philo. How true his descriptions are 
cannot be determined. 

Heretical Asceticism. — In the second century 
of the Church appear the Encratites, or The Austere. 
They were a section of the heretical Gnostics, chiefly 
Syrians, who, because of their erroneous views about 
matter, withdrew from all contact with the world, 
and denounced marriage as impure. About the same 
period came the Montanists, who forbade second 
marriage, enjoined rigorous fasts, insisted on the 
perpetual exclusion from the Church of those who 
had ever committed grievous sin, sti^atized flight 
in time of persecution as reprehensible, protested 
that virgins should be always veiled, reprobated 
paintings, statuary, military service, theatres, and 
all worldly sciences. In the third century the 
Manich^ns held marriage to be unlawful and re- 
frained from wine, meat, milk, and eggs; all^ of 
which did not deter them from the grossest im- 
morality. The FlageUants were a sect that began 
about 1260. They journeyed from, place to ^ace in 
Italy, Austria, Bohemia, Bavaria, and Poland, 
scourging themselves to blood, ostensibly to excite 
the populace to contrition for their sins, but they 
were soon prohibited by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
They appeared again in the fourteenth century, in 
Hungary, Germany, and England. Pope Clement VI 
issued a Bull against them in 1349, and the Inquisition 
pursued them with such vigour that they disappeared 
altogether. They were bitter enemies of the Church. 
The Cathari of the twelfth century were, as their 
name implies, Puritans. Though teaching the doc- 
trines of the Manichaeans, they aSected to live a purer 
life the rest of the Church. Chief among them 
were the Waldenses, or ''Poor Men of Lyons’', who 
accepted evangelical poverty and then defied the 
Pope, who suppressed them. Although Protestant- 
ism has been mcessant in its denunciations of asceti- 
cism, it is amazing to note how many extreme in- 
stances of it the history of Protestantism furnishes. 
The Puritans of England and New England, with 
their despotic and cruel laws, which imposed all 
sorts of restrictions not only upon themselves, but 
upon others, are examples of misguided ascetics. 
The early Methodists, with their denunciations of all 
amusements, dancing, theatres, card-playing, Sun- 
day enjoyments, etc., were ascetics. The number- 
less Socialistic colonies and settlements which have 
sprung up in all countries are illustrations of the 
same spirit. 

Pagan Asceticism. — Among the Greeks, we have 
the school, or quasi-community, of Pythagoras, whose 
object was to extirpate the passions, but it was philo- 
sophic rather than religious in its character and may 
be placed in the category of Natural Asceticism. 

Brahminical Asceticism. — It is frequently con- 
tended that an asceticism exists among the Brahmins 
of India which in some respects is equal, if not 
superior, to that of Christiamty. It inculcates the 
virtues of truthfulness, honesty, self-control, obe^- 
ence, temperance, alrns-giving, care of the sick, 
meekness, forriveness of injuries, returning good for 
evil, etc. It forbids suicide, abortion, perjury, slan- 
der, drunkenness, gluttony, usury, hypocrisy, sloth- 
fulness, and cruelty to ammals. Ten vows bind the 
Brahmin to the practice of some of these virtues. 
Its practice of penance is extraordinary. Besides 
what is left to personal initiative, the Laws of Manu 
decree that: "the Brahmin should roU himself on 
the ground, or stand during the day on tip-toe, or 


alternately stand and sit. In summer let him ex- 
pose himself to the heat of five fires; during the 
rainy season, let him live under the open sky; and 
in winter be dressed in wet clothes, thus greatly 
increasing the rigour of his austerities. ” Protracted 
fasts of the most fantastic character are also en- 
joined. In all this, there is no asceticism. These 
suicidal penances, apart from their wickedness and 
absurdity, are based on a misconception of the 
purpose of mortification. They are not supposed to* 
atone for sin or to acquire merit, but are prompted 
by the idea that the greater the austerity the greater 
the holiness, and that besides hastening absorption 
in the divinity they will help the penitent to obtain 
such a mastery over his body as to make it invisible 
at wiU, to float in the air, or pass with lightning 
speed from place to place. Being believers in metem- 
psychosis, they regard these sufferings as a means of 
avoiding the punishment of new births under the 
form of other creatures. 

Their pantheism destroys the very essential idea 
of virtue, for there can be no virtue, as there can be 
no vice, where one is a part of the deity. Again, the 
belief that there is no reality outside of Brahma 
prevents the use or abuse of creatures from having 
any influence on the righteous or unrighteous con- 
dition of the soul. Finally, as the end of existence 
is absorption into Brahma, with its attendant loss of 
personality and its adoption of an unconscious ex- 
istence for aU future time, it holds out no inducement 
to the practice of virtue. The whole system is based 
on pride. The Brahmin is superior to all manldndy 
and contact with another caste than his own, es- 
pecially the poor and humble, is pollution. It makes, 
marriage obligatory, but compels the wife to adore 
the husband no matter how cruel he is, permitting 
him to reject her at will; it encourages polygamy, 
approves of the harem, and authorizes the burning 
of widows in the suttees which the British Govern- 
ment has not yet succeeded in preventing. It abhors, 
manual labour and compels the practice of mendicancy 
and idleness, and it has done nothing for the physical 
betterment of the human race, as the condition of 
India for many centuries clearly shows. Its spiritual 
results are no better. Its liturgy is made up of the 
most disgusting, childish, and cruel superstitions, and 
its contradictory combinations of pantheism, mate- 
rialism, and idealism have developed a system of 
cruel divinities worse than those of pagan antiquity. 
It is consequently not real asceticism. 

Buddhist Asceticism. — The ascetical practices of 
the Buddhists are monastic in their character, the 
devotees living in communities, whereas the Brah- 
mins are mostly solitaries, though admitting pupils. 
The moral codes of both sects resemble each other 
in some respects. For the Buddhists, there are five 
great duties: not to kill any living creature; not to* 
steal; not to act unchastely; not to lie; not to drink 
intoxicating liquors. Their eight-fold path of virtues; 
is: right beliefs, right aspiration, right speech,, 
right conduct, right means of livelihood, right en- 
deavour, right memory, right meditation. The 
cultivation of meekness, both internal and external, 
is expressly inculcated. In the monasteries, con- 
fession of faults, but only of external ones, is prac- 
tised, and great importance is attached to medita- 
tion. Their penances are comparatively moder- 
ate. Neverthdess, in spite of its glorification of 
virtue, this manner of life cannot be regarded as 
asceticism. While holding itself indifferent to the 
pantheism and other errors of Brahminism, it ignores; 
God entirely, and is atheistic or agnostic, admitting- 
no dependence on the Divinity and acknowledging 
no obligation of worship, obedience, love, gratitude, 
belief; consequently, eliminating all virtue. Its 
avoidance of sin is purely utilitarian, viz., to escape 
its consequences. Its ultimate end is extinction 
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in Nirvana, thus having no inducement to virtue, 
while it accords the lower state of Swarga, with its 
sensual delights, to those who were helptul to the 
Buddhas. Like its predecessor, its idea of ultimate 
extinction is an extension of the Brahminist absorp- 
tion and leads logically to suicide. It holds mar- 
riage in abhorrence, and suppresses all legitimate 
desires, forbidding all^ recreation, music, scientific 
pursuits, etc. Industrial occupations are regarded 
with contempt, and the ideal state is beggary and 
idleness. Although insisting upon celibacy as the 
proper state of man, it tolerates polygamy and 
divorce. It speaks most complacently of Buddha's 
many hundred wives, before his conversion, lauds 
the extensive seraglio of Bimbissasa, its most dis- 
tinguished royal convert, without hinting at its 
being any derogation from the standard of conduct 
of a Buddhist layman, while “the official head of 
Southern Buddhism at the present day, the Bdng of 
Siam, exercises without scruple the privilege of main- 
taining a harem” (Aiken). It did not abolish 
the caste system except in the monasteries. Finally, 
“ in the spread of this rehgion to other lands it adopted 
the idolatrous and obscene worship of Nepal; gave 
its sanction to the degrading shamanistic worship of 
Thibet, and is overlaid with the superstitions peculiar 
to China, Mongolia, and Thibet. ” It is an abuse of 
terms to describe the practices of such a creed as 
asceticism. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the difference 
between false and true asceticism is this: false 
asceticism starts out with a wrong idea of the nature 
of man, of the world, of God; it proposes to follow 
human reason, but soon falls into folly and becomes 
fanatical, and sometimes insane, in its methods and 
projects. With an exaggerated idea of the rights 
and powers of the individual, it rebels against all 
spiritual control and, usurping a greater authority 
than the Church has ever claimed, leads its dupes 
into the wildest extravagances. Its history is one 
of disturbance, disorder, and anarchy, and is barren 
of results in the acquisition of truth, or the uplifting 
of the individual, and in works of benevolence or 
intellectual progress; and in some instances it has 
been the instrument of the most deplorable moral 
degradation. True asceticism, on the contrary, is 
guided by right reason, assisted by the light of 
revelation; it comprehends clearly the true nature 
of man, his destiny, and his obligations. Knowing 
that he has not been created in a merely natural con- 
dition, but elevated to a supernatural state, it seeks 
to illumine his mind and strengthen his will by super- 
natural grace. Aware that he has to control his 
lower passions and withstand the assaults of the evil 
spirit and the seductions of the world, it not only 
ermits, but enjoins, the practice of penance, while, 
y the virtue of prudence which it inculcates, it 
revents excess. Instead of withdrawing him from 
is fellow-men and inducing moroseness and pride, 
it bestows on him joy and humility, inspires him 
with the greatest love for humanity, and cultivates 
that spirit of self-sacrifice which has, by its works of 
benevolence and charity, conferred coimtless bene- 
fits on the human race. In a word, asceticism is 
nothing else than an enlightened method adopted 
in the observance of the law of God through all 
the various de^ees of service, from the obedience of 
the ordinary bdiever to the absorbing devotion of the 
greatest saint, guiding each in accordance with the 
measure of grace imparted by the Spirit of Light 
and Truth. 

Sca.ra.meIjLI, Directonum Aaceficum (London, 1897); Boyle, 
Prtnciphs of Religious Life (London, 1906); Le Gaudier, De 
Perfectione Vitoe Spiritualis (Paris, 1856); Bevine, Manual 
of Ascetical Theology (London, 1902); Fox, Religion and 
Morality (New York, 1899); Aiken, The Dhamma of Gotama 
(Boston, 1900); Rodriguez, Christian Perfection. 

T. J. Campbell. 


Aschbach, Joseph, Ritter yon, German historian, 
b. at Hochst, in Hesse-Nassau, 29 April, 1801 ; d. at 
Vienna, 25 April, 1882. In 1819 he began the study 
of theology and philosophy at the University of Hei- 
delberg, but soon turned his attention to that of his- 
tory, at the instigation of the well-known historian 
Schlosser. On the completion of this course, in 
1823, he was appointed instructor at the Select School 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main. In 1842 he obtained a 
reputation as Professor of History at the University 
of Bonn, whence he removed to Vienna in 1853, to 
fill the same position. Within two years he became 
a member of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, was 
ennobled in 1870, and retired from the exercise of 
his profession in 1872, ten years prior to his death. 
Whfie in Frankfort he wrote: “Geschichte der 
Westgoten" (Frankfort, 1827); “Geschichte der 
Omajjaden in Spanien" (Frankfort, 1829, 1830; 
2d ed., Vienna, 1860); “Geschichte Spaniens und 
Portugals zur Zeit der Almaroviden und Almo- 
haden’^ (2 vols., Frankfort, 1833, 1837); “Geschichte 
der Heifer und Gepiden" (first in Schlosser's 
“Archiv fiir Geschichte und Literatur" and then 
separately, Frankfort, 1835); “Geschichte Kaiser 
Sigmunds" (4 vols., Hamburg, 1838“45). In 
Bom he published, first, the “Urkundliche Ge- 
schichte der Grafen von Wertheim" (2 vols., Frank- 
fort, 1843) and then edited the “ Allgemeine Kirchen- 
lexikon" (4 vols., Frankfort and Mainz, 1846-51) 
most of the historical articles being from his own 
en. In Vienna he devoted himself chiefiy to the 
istory of the Roman Emperors, and published 
the interesting, though not always tenable, results 
of his investigations in the “ Sitzungsberichten und 
Denkschriften " of the Vienna Academy of Sciences. 
His “Geschichte der Wiener UniversiUt" was writ- 
ten to mark the celebration of the fifth centenary 
of the University of Vienna. The first volume 
(Vienna, 1865) dealt with the period from 1365 to 
1465; the second (Vienna, 1877), with the Viennese 
humanists of the time of the Emperor Maximilian I; 
the third, which appeared after his death (Vienna, 
1888), brings the history down to 1565. His two 
latest works attracted no little attention: “Die 
friiheren Wander jahre des Conrad Celtes, und die 
Anfange der von ihm errichteten gelehrten Sodali- 
taten" (Vienna, 1869); and, more especially, “Ros- 
witha und Conrad Celtes" (Vienna, 1867, 2d ed., 
1868). In this work, he endeavoured to prove that 
the poem addressed to the Emperor Otto the Great, 
hitherto attributed to the nun Roswitha of Gan- 
dersheim, really originated in the sixteenth century 
and was composed by the humanist Conrad Celtes. 
The contention was, however, immediately and 
effectually confuted. Patricius Schlager. 

Ascoli-Piceno, The Diocese of, comprising six- 
teen towns in the Province of Ascoli-Piceno, two 
in that of Aquila, and two in that of Teramo, Italy. 
It is under the immediate jurisdiction of the Holy 
See. “Ascoli-Piceno is one of the cities of Italy", 
says Harnack (Die Mission, etc., Leipzig, 502), 
“which, because of its importance, we may believe 
has had a Christian community and a bishopric 
from the middle of the third century, when at the 
Synod held by Pope Cornelius in Rome sixty bishops 
were present" (Eus., VI, xliii). The traces of this 
bishopric, however, do not appear until the fourth 
centu^: St. Emidius, martyred under Diocletian; 
Claudius, present at the Synod of Rimini (Arian 
Controversy, 359), and, in the fifth century, Lusentius, 
present at the S;^od of Milan which sent the famous 
letter to Pope Leo I (440-461) ^were Bishops of Ascoli 
Worthy of note in Ascoli, from an artistic standpoint, 
is the baptistery dating from the twelfth century. One 
of its bishops, Giulio de’ Medici, afterwards became 
Pope Clement VII (1523-34). The political impor- 
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tance of his pontificate, during the struggle between 
Charles V and Francis I is well known. Ascoli- 
Piceno contains 167 parishes; 305 churches, chapels^, 
and oratories; 206 secular priests; 150 seminarians; 15 
regular priests, 6 lay brothers; 126 religious (women); 
118 confraternities, and a population of 120,210. 

Ughellt, Italia Sacra (Venice, 1722), I, 436; Cappelletti, 
Z/€ ckiese d'ltalia (Venice, 1866), VI, 663; Gams, Series epis- 
coporum Ecclesice catholicoe (Ratisbon, 1873), 667, C^ucci, 
Antuhith ascohane illustrate con vane dissertanoni (rermo, 
1792); Appiani, Vita de S, Emidio, primo vescovo e protettore 
di Ascoliy e martire con un ragguaglio della stessa citta occa- 
sumato da s, Valentino martire , suo diacono, primo scrittore 
deJle gesta del santo (Ascoli, 1832); Lazzari, Ascoh in pros- 
pettiva colie sue piu singolari pitiure sculture ed architeiture 
Ascoli, 1724). 

Ernesto Buonaiuti. 

Ascoli, Satriano, and Oirignola, an Italian dio- 
cese, suffragan to the Archdiocese of Beneventum, 
comprising six towns and two villages, in the Prov- 
ince of Foggia. In 969, Ausculum Appulum appears 
as an episcopal city amongst the suffragan sees of 
Beneventum, but the first bishop of whom we have 
any knowledge is Maums, present at the consecra- 
tion of the Church of St. Angelo at Volturno (1059). 
Cirignola on account of its relative importance, must 
have b^n formerly a diocese, but history is silent 
in the matter. When Pius VII reorganized the 
ecclesiastical provinces of the Neapolitan Kingdom, 
on the occasion of the Concordat (16 February, 
1818) with Ferdinand I, King of the two Sicilies, he 
restored Cirignola to its ancient episcopal dignity 
and united it osque prindpaliter to the Diocese of 
Ascoli. At the end of the year 1905 this diocese 
contained 11 parishes; 62 churches, chapels, and ora- 
tories; 98 secular priests; 60 seminarians; 8 regular 
clergy; 4 lay brothers; 46 religious (women); 18 con- 
fraternities; 3 girls^ schools with an attendance of 
140. Population, 70,115. 

TJghblli, Italia Sacra (Venice, 1722), VIII, 224; Cappel- 
LEm, Le chiese d’ltalia (Venice, 1866), XIX, 140; Gams, 
Scries episcoporum Ecdesice catholicce (Ratisbon, 1873), 855; 
XmiATTO, Memorie istoriche di Cerignola (Naples, 1785). 

Ernesto Buonaiuti. 

Aseity (Lat. a, from, se, itself: ens a se) is the 
property by which a being exists of and from itself. 
It will be easily understood that this property be- 
longs, and can belong only, to God. When we look 
for the efficient, exemplary, and final cause of all 
things, of their existence, nature, and organization, 
we come ultimately to a Being Who does not depend 
for His existence, realization, or end on any cause 
other than Himself; Who has within Himself His 
own reason of existence, Who is for Himself His own 
exemplary and final cause. It is to this very prop- 
erty of absolute independence, or self-existence by 
nature that we give the name of aseity. This notion 
of aseity includes, therefore, according to our con- 
ception, a negative and a positive aspect; absolute 
independence and self-existence, which complement 
each other and form one single objective property. 
(See God.) As is easily seen, the Catholic concept 
of aseity which represents God as absolutely in- 
dependent and self-existent by nature, and, con- 
sequently, aU-perfect without any possibility of 
change from all eternity, is altogether opposed to 
the pantheistic concept of absolute or pure being, 
which absolute or pure being evolves, , determines, 
and realizes itself through all time. (See Panthe- 
ism.) This quality of independence and self-ex- 
istence has always been afemed of God under 
various names by the Fathers and Catholic theo- 
logians, though the word aseity itself began to 
be used in theology only in the Middle Ages. The 
only point disputed among the theologians is, whether 
this property constitutes the very essence of God. 
(See Attributes, Divine.) 

St. Thomas, Summa, I, QQ. ii, iii, iv; Petavhjs, Theo- 
loffia Vogm.t I, vii; Gonet, Clypeus Theol. Thom. (Paris, 
X875), I, tr. 1 , disp. ii, a. I, §§ 1, 4, 6; Billuart, Sum. S. 


Thomce. (Pans), I, diss. ii, a. 1, §§ 1, 2, 3; Franzelin De Deo 
Uno (Rome, 1883), lu, arts. 1, 2; Boder, Natural Theology 
m Stonyhurst Senes, II, vii; Hontheim, Instit. Theodic. (1893)’ 
viii; Toussaint in Diet, de theol. cath., s. v. 

George M. Sauvage. 

Aseneth (Heb., nJDX; Vulg., A scnci/i), the daugh- 
ter of Putiphare (Poti-phera) , priest of On. The 
Pharaoh of Egypt gave her to wife to the Hebrew Pa- 
triarch Joseph; and she bore him two sons, Manasses 
and Ephraim (Gen., xli, 45-50; xlvi, 20). In the an- 
cient polity of the Egyptians the priests were second 
in honour only to the Pharaoh; hence the Pharaoh 
of Joseph’s time gave him to wife one of the first 
princesses of the land. All Egyptologists agree that 
into the composition of the name Aseneth there enters 
the name of the goddess Neith, a tutelary deity ot 
Sais. Neith was considered as an emanation of 
Amm on, and was associated with him as the female 
principle in the creation of the universe. Her 
hieroglyph is a shuttle. The Greeks identified her 
with Athene. Some interpret Asenath, ^'dwelling 
of Neith”, others interpret the name, servant of 
Neith”, or ^'sacred to Neith”. The name Aseneth 
has not been found among the monuments of Egypt; 
but similar ones have been found as As-Ptah, As- 
Menti, As-Hathor, etc. In the apocryphal literature 
there are many curious legends of Aseneth. 

Erman, jEgypten, 49, 393; Vigouroux, La Bible et les 
decouvertes modemes, 6th ed., II, 134; Levesque m Diet, de la 
Bible, I, 1082-83; Lieblein, Diet, des noms hieroglyphigues, 
193, 241; Brugsch, Geschichte Mgyptens, 248; de Lagarde, 
Mitihexlurmn, III, 229; Stetndorfp, in Zeitschrift fUr JBgypt. 
Sprache, XXVII, 41; XXX, 51; Hagen, Lexicon B'lblicum, I. 
436-437. 

A. E. Breen. 

Aser (Heb., — ^Though the form Aser uni- 

formly appears in the Septuagint, Vulgate, and 
Douay versions, an inspection of the original text 
clearly shows that the correct form of the name is 
Asher. ^ I. Aser was the eighth son of Jacob, born 
to him in Paddan-Aram. He was the second son of 
Zelpha, the handmaid of Lia, Jacob's wife. His 
name is derived from the root Asher ^ to make or 
declare hxppy. His mother bestowed this name on 
him; for she declared that through her childbearing, 

women will call me blessed” (Gen., xxx, 13) 
In the Bible there are recorded of Aser four sons 
and one daughter called Sara (Gen., xlvi, 17). 
The descendants of Aser are enumerated (I Par., 
vii, 30-40). 

II. One of the twelve tribes of Israel, being de- 
scended from Aser, the son of Israel. Its tribal 
territory is described in Josue, xix, 24-31 . It stretched 
along the Mediterranean Sea from Mt. Carmel north- 
ward_ to the river Leontes, the modern Nahr el- 
Quasimiyeh. Its eastern boundary was an irregular 
line, dividing it from Zabulon and Nephtali. Its 
farthest eastward boundary was the city Ahalab, 
most probably the modern El-Djich. The land of 
Aser held twenty-two cities, with their villages; 
but the Aserites did not drive out the inhabitants 
of these cities, but dwelt among them. Their land 
was fertile, as was foretold by Jacob: the bread of 
Aser was fat; he yielded royal dainties (Gen., xlix, 
20); he dipped his foot in oil (Deut.,xxxiii, 24). The 
numerous valleys of the land are well watered by the 
wadys El-Houbeichiyeh, El-Ezziyeh, Ez-Zerka, Ker 
Kera, El-Kourn; and the rivers Nahr Mefschoukh, 
Nahr Semiriyeh, Nahr Namin, and Nahr el-Mouk- 
hatta, the ancient Cison. Aser's littoral was irregu- 
lar. Its northern portion has a mean width of less 
than two miles. At Has en-Naqurah, the ancient 
Scala Tyriorum, the mountain plunges its wall of 
rock out to the water-line. Southward from this 
point the littoral broadens until, at Ez-zib and on 
southward to Saint Jean d'Acre, it is sometimes more 
than ten miles in width. This great plain and the 
valleys extending inland produced for Aser an 
abundance of vmeat, barley, and other cereala 
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Even in the present decadent state of the land, the 
region is rich in cereals. The slopes of the hills, now 
covered with thick brushwood, were, in the days of 
Israel’s prosperity, covered with olive-trees, fig-trees, 
and vines. The fertility of the land gave rise to the 
saying, that in Aser oil flow'ed as a river. The 
valleys, the slopes of the hills, and the high places 
are covered with Chanaanean, Jewish, Byzantine, 
and later ruins, showing a sort of stratified succes- 
sion of the civilizations that have flourished in the 
land. In the history of Israel the tribe of Aser 
plays an unimportant part. When the first census 
of Israel was made at Sinai, Aser numbered 41,500 
men that were able to go forth to war (Num., i, 
40-41). Their chief was Phegiel, the son of Ochran. 
In Num., xxvi, 47, this number had grown to 53,400. 
When the warriors of the tribes of Israel came to 
David in Hebr-on to make him King over Israel, 
there came out of Aser 40,000 soldiers [I Par, (Chron.), 
xii, 36]. Aser’s offering for the first altar dedicated 
by Moses in the desert is recorded in Num., vii, 
72-77. In the tribe of Aser there were four Levi- 
tical cities: Masai, Abdon, Helcath, and Rohob, 
with their suburbs. When Zabulon and Nephtali 
exposed their lives unto death in war against Jabin, 
King of Chanaan, ^‘Aser dwelt on the seashore, and 
abode in the havens”; hence it is chided in the Song 
of Debbora (Judges, v, 17). It redeemed itself some- 
what from this reproach by marching with Gideon 
against Madian. When Ezechias invited the men 
of the northern kingdom of Israel to come to the 
house of the Lord at Jerusalem to keep the Pass- 
over, some of the tribe of Aser came (II Par., 
XXX, 11). — Anna the prophetess was of Aser (Luke, 
ii, 36). 

III. Aser, a frontier village of the cis-Jordanic 
territory of the tribe of Manasses; most probably 
the modern Teiasir. 

IV. Aser, an erroneous rendering in the Vulgate 

(Ex., vi, 24), of the name Assir, the son of Core. 
In the Vulgate text of I Par., vi, 22, the same 
person is called Asir. A. E. Breen. 

Asgaard (from As, plural Aeser, or in English, 
Ases ” — Norwegian for the gods — and gaard, yard ”, 
i. e. enclosure, garden; the Garden of the Gods). It 
was the great place where the Ases and their wives, 
the Asesses (Norse, Asynjer), dwelt apart, and from 
which they ruled. A bridge called Bilrast led to it. 
In the middle of Asgaard was a great castle in which 
was Odavold, where the gods (Ases) held their re- 
unions. In it were two magnificent halls: Glads- 
heim, with the throne Hildskjolf, for Odin, and seats 
for the Ases; and Vingolf, with a throne for Frigg and 
seats for the Asesses. From this heavenly country 
the Ases govern the course of the world and of men. 
Odin reigns there as father and head, who penetrates 
all, animates all; gives men intelligence and en- 
thusiasm, and breathes into them the desire for com- 
bat and war. At his side was his wife Frigg, the all- 
nourishing earth, who had Fensal as her abode. The 
other principal dwelling-places of the Ases in As- 
gaard were Thrudvang, or Thrudheim, where dwelt 
Thor, the son of Odin and of Frigg, and who was the 
thunder, the strength, the sanctification of the world, 
the friend of men, the defender against the evil 
powers, the protector of agriculture and of family 
life; Breidablik, where dwelt Balder with his wife 
Nanna; Noatum, the abode of Njord; Thrynheim, 
that of Skad; Alfheim, that of Frey; Himinbjorg, 
whence Heimdal protected the Ases; Ydal, where 
Ull was; Gletner, where Forsete lived, the most just 
of the Ases; Folkvang, with the hall Sessrymner, 
where Freya lived, the Asess of Love, and Sokkva- 
bekk, the dwelling of Saga. Moreover, there was 
Lidskjalv, from which Odin saw the whole universe, 
and where there was Valaskjalv, all covered with 


silver, and the yet more splendid and sumptuous hall, 
Valhal. Above Asgaard stretch the more elevated 
heavens, whose splendour culminates in Gimle, an 
unapproachable and golden hall, more luminous 
than the heaven. The site of Asgaard was placed 
near the Don, which was regarded as the boundary 
line between Asia and Europe. Hence Snorre de- 
rives the name As from Asia, and imagined that the 
Ases were inhabitants of Asia. 

Snorre Storlason, JSdda (ed. Ama Magneansk, 1848-87); 
Kongesagaer (Knstiana, 1899); Petersen, NordUk Myihologi 
(1863), Bcesen, Nord. Gvdeloere (1888); Munch, Norron^ 
Giide-og Heltesaqn (1880); 'Bjjzz^.Studier over nord, Gude-og 
Heltesagna OpnndeUe (1881-89); Keyser, JDen Norske Ktrkea 
Historte under Kathohc%smen (1856); Anderson, Ahorse Mythol- 
ogy (Chicago, 1875); Story Telling to Children jrom Norse 
Mythology (Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, 1903), contains anno- 
tated list of books in English on Norse Mythology; Icelandic 
Sagas, I-II (London, 1887). jg ^ Wang 

Ash Wednesday. — The Wednesday after Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, which is the first day of the 
Lenten fast. The name dies cinerum (day of ashes) 
which it bears in the Roman Missal is found in the 
earliest existing copies of the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary and probably dates from at least the 
eighth century. On this day all the faithful ac- 
cording to ancient custom are exhorted to approach 
the altar before the beginning of Mass, and there the 
priest, dipping his thumb into ashes previously 
blessed, marks upon the forehead — or in the case of 
clerics upon the place of the tonsure — of each the 
sign of the cross, saying the words: “Remember man 
that thou art dust and unto dust thou shalt return. ” 
The ashes used in this ceremony are made by burning 
the remains of the palms blessed on the Palm Sunday 
of the previous year. In the blessing of the ashes 
four prayers are used, all of them ancient, and the 
ashes are sprinkled with holy water and fumigated 
with incense. The celebrant himself, be he bishop 
or cardinal, receives, either standing or seated, the 
ashes from some other priest, usually the highest in 
dignity of those present. In earlier ages a peni- 
tential procession often followed the rite of the dis- 
tribution of the ashes, but this is not now pre- 
scribed. 

There can be no doubt that the custom of dis- 
tributing the ashes to all the faithful arose from a 
devotional imitation of the practice observed in the 
case of public penitents. But this devotional usage, 
the reception of a sacramental which is full of the 
symbolism of penance (cf. the cor contritum quasi 
cinis of the “ Dies Irse ”) is of earlier date than was 
formerly supposed. It is mentioned as of general 
observance for both clerics and faithful in the Synod 
of Beneventum, 1091 (Mansi, XX, 739), but nearly 
a hundred years earlier than this the Anglo-Saxon 
homilist iElfric assumes that it applies to all classes 
of men. “We read”, he says, “in the books both 
in the Old Law and in the New that the men who 
repented of their sins bestrewed themselves with 
ashes and clothed their bodies with sackcloth. Now 
let us do this little at the beginning of our Lent that 
we strew ashes upon our heads to signify that we 
ought to repent of our sins during the Lenten fast. ” 
And then he enforces this recommendation by the 
terrible example of a man who refused to go to 
church for the ashes on Ash Wednesday and who a 
few days after was accidentally killed in a boar 
hunt (.Slfric, “Lives of Saints”, ed. Skeat, I, 262- 
266). It is possible that the notion of penance which 
was suggested by the rite of Ash Wednesday was 
reinforced by the figurative exclusion from the 
sacred mysteries symbolized by the hanging of the 
Lenten veil before the sanctuary. But on this and 
the practice of beginning the fast on Ash Wednesday 
see Lent. 

Gihr in Kircherilex., s. v. Aschermittwoch; Thttbston, Lent 
and Holy Week (London, 1904), 88-99; Kellner, Heortologie 
(Freiburg, 1906), 78; Duchesne, Christian Worship (tr. Lon- 
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doQ. 1903), 438-444; Guerangeb, 

Cabkol, Livre de la prih-e 

Chitrch of Our Falters (London, 1904), IV , 73-75; Ktjtschreb, 
Die heUigen Gebrdw^ (Vienna, 18-^), 91-152. 

Herbert THURSTOisr. 

Ashby, George, monk of the Cistercian Mon^ 
tery of Jervaulx in Yorkshire, executed after the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, in the year 1537. His n^e 
is found in several English martyrologi^, but there 
is the utmost uncertainty as to the 
his name, and as to the place and mode of hs death. 
After the '‘Pilgrims'^ had been persuaded to dis- 
perse, Henry VIII turned with fury upon the mon- 
asteries in whose favour the rising h^ taken place, 
and ordered his soldiers “to take the abbote and 
monks forth with violence and to have them hanged 
without delay in their monk^pparel . . . for a 
terrible example to others. Whether .^hby suf- 
fered then, or whether he was executed m Jnne, 
when his abbot, Adam Sedbergh, was put to death, 
is uncertain. Stow seems to allude to bun when 
he says that one Astbebe of Jervaulx died with the 
Abbot of Sawley, at Lancaster, 10 March, 1537. it 
is also possible that the name may be t^en from 
Astleby, one of the “Pilgrims” who is said to have 
visited Jervaulx. The fact that one or more monks 
of the abbey were executed for not embracing 
Henry's schismatical measures is not disputed. 

Cgddek, Modem British Martjfrology (1838), 71; Gi^o'w, 
Diet Eng. Oath., I. 73; Grey Friars’ Chromcle in the Monv^ 
menia Franciscana (Rolls Series), ii. 206. 

J. H. POLLEN". 


Ashby, Richard. See Thimblebt. 

Ashby, Thomas, suffered at Tyburn, ^ 29 March, 
1544. name was originally contained in the 
process of the English Martas, as the fact of his 
execution for denying the King’s Supremacy was 
mentioned by the chroniclers of the time and from 
them was recorded by Sander, thou^ not by other 
Catholic writers. The “Promoter Fidei” rejected 
this as insufficient, and a somewhat ambi^ous state- 
ment has since been found in the Grey Fnars’ Chron- 
icle; to wit, that Ashby was “sometime a priest and 
forsook it.” Possibly, therefore, while rejecting the 
Royal Supremacy, he did not accept the Pope’s. 

Stowe’s Chronicle, 586; Holinshed's Chronicle (1686), II, 
961’ Grey Friars’ Chronicle in the Monumenia Franciscana 
(Holla Series), II, 206. Sander, De Schismate An^icano, 201. 

J. H. Pollen. 

Ashes. — It is not easy to arrive at the funda- 
mental conception of the liturgical use of ashes. 
No doubt our Christian ritual has been borrowed 
from the practice of the Jews, a practice retained in 
certain details of synagogue ceremonial to this day, 
but the Jewish custom itself needs explanation. A 
number of passages in the Old Testament connect 
ashes (e/er “iSN) with mourning, and we are told that 
the mourner sat or rolled himself in, sprinkled his 
head or mingled Ms food with, “ashes”, but it is not 
clear whether in these passages we ought not rather 
to translate efer as dust. The same phrases are used 
with the word afar (l^V) which certainly means 
dust. It may be that the dust was oripnally taken 
from the grave, in token that the living felt Mm- 
self one with the dead, or it may be that humiliation 
and , the neglect of personal cleanliness constituted 
the dominant idea; for a similar manifestation of 
grief was undoubtedly familiar among Aiyan peo- 

E les, e. g. in Homer (Hiad, XVIII, 23). It seems 
sss probable that the cleansing properties of ashes 
(though tMs also has been proposed) are taken as 
significant of moral purification. The cMef founda- 
tion for tMs last suggestion is the Rite of the Red 
Heifer (Num., xix, 17) in which the ashes of the 
victim when mixed with water had the ceremonial 
efficacy of purifying the unclean (cf. Heb., ix, 13). 
Be tMs as it may, Christianity at an early date 


undoubtedly adopted the use of ashes as symbolical 
of penance. Thus Tertullian prescribes that the 
pemWt must “live without joy in the roughness of 
sackcloth and the squalor of ashes” (De Poenitentid, 
x) • and many similar passages might be quoted from 
St.^ Cyprian and other early Fathers. Eusebius in 
Ms account of the apostasy and reconciliation of 
Natalis describes him as coming to Pope Zephyrinus 
clothed in sackcloth and sprinkled over with ashes 
(a-wodby Karairacrdfjuevov^ Hist. Eccles., V, 28). This 
was the normal penitential garb, and in the expulsion 
of those sentenced to do public penance, as given in 
early pontificals, the sprinkling of their heads with 
ashes always plays a prominent part. Indeed the 
rite is retained in the Pontificale Romanum to this 
day. With tMs garb of penance we must undoubt- 
edly connect the custom, so frequent in the early 
Middle Ages, of laying a dying man on the ground 
upon sackcloth sprinkled with ashes when about to 
breathe his last. Early rituals direct the priest to 
cast holy water upon Mm, saying, “ Remember that 
thou art dust and unto dust thou shall return.” 
After which he asked: “Art thou content with sack- 
cloth and ashes in testimony of thy penance before 
the Lord, in the day of judgment?” And the dying 
man answered: “I am content.” Ashes are also 
liturgically used in the rite of the dedication of a 
cWch, first of all to cover the pavement of the 
church upon wMch the alphabet is written in Greek 
and Latin letters, and secondly to mix with oil and 
wine in the water wMch is specially blessed for the 
consecration of the altars. This use of ashes is 
probably older than the eighth century. 

Kattlen in Kirchenlex,, s. v. Asche^ Cabeol, Livre de la 
prOrre antique (Paris, 1900), 347-348; Jewish Encyclopedia, 
s. V. Ashes; LesjItre in Vig., Diet, de la Bible, s. v. Cendres. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Ashley, Ralph, Venerable, martyr, a Jesuit lay- 
brother, first heard of, it seems, as cook at Douay 
College, wMch he left 28 April, 1590, for the Eng- 
lish College at Valladolid. Here he entered the 
Society of Jesus, but after a time returned to Eng- 
land because of ill-health. He fell in with Father 
Tesimond (Greenway), who eulogizes very highly 
the courage he had displayed among the Dutch 
Wetics, by whom he had been captured during his 
journey. He landed in Englancf 9 March, 1598, 
and was sent to serve Father Edward Oldcome. 
Eight years later the two were arrested at Hindlip, 
near Worcester, and were committed to the Tower, 
together with Father Garnet, and Nicholas Owen, 
another laybrother, servant to Garnet. The two 
servants were terribly tortured, Owen dying of his 
torments, while the reticent answers and trembling 
signatures of Ashley’s extant confessions bear elo- 
quent testimony to Ms constancy. He was ulti- 
mately remanded with Old come to Worcester, 
where they were tried, condemned and executed 
together, 7 April, 1606, Mving an admirable ex- 
ample of heroically faithful service. 

Folet, Records of the English Province S.J. (1878), IV, 
71; Moeris, Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers (1872), ^ 
162. 

Patrick Ryan. 

Ashton, John, an early Jesuit missionary in 
Maryland, b. in Ireland, 1742; d. in Maryland, 
1814, or 1815. He was one of the first priests to 
visit the Catholics of Baltimore- This was between 
the years 1776 and 1784, at which latter date a 
resident priest, Father (Charles Sewall, was ap- 
pointed. The Jesuits at that time lived at White- 
marsh, about midway between Washington and 
Baltimore. The temporary church used by Father 
lAshton in Baltimore was an unfinished building, be- 
gun by an Irishman named Fotterall. It stood near 
the present site of Battle Monument, now the centre of 
civio and commercial activity. It was the first brick 
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building in Baltimore. Finding it abandoned, some 
Acadian refugees occupied the upper portion which 
was still habitable. Father Ashton said Mass in 
the lower room, although the hogs which had taken 
possession of it had first to be driven out. The 
priest brought his vestments with him, and a rude 
altar was erected. The faithful never numbered more 
than forty, and consisted chiefly of Acadians and a 
few Irish. This is the first Baltimore congregation of 
which there is any record. Father Ashton entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1759. He was first employed 
in the missions of Yorkshire, England. He must have 
been a man of business capacity, as at the assembly of 
the clergymen of Maryland and Pennsylvania, which 
convened at Whitemarsh, in 1784, he was unani- 
mously elected procurator-general, whose duty it 
was to preside over the management of the various 
estates of the clergy. Subsequently, in 1788, he 
was appointed to superintend the building of George- 
town College. 

Woodstock Letters, III, 56, 57; Griffith, Annals of Balti- 
more; Campbell, Catholic Church in Maryland; Cathedral 
Records (Baltimore, 1906). 

T. J. Campbell. 

Ashton, Roger, Venerable, Martyr, third son of 
Richard Ashton of Croston, in Lancashire. He was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn, 23 June, 
1592. His indictment is not preserved. Challoner 
says it was for procuring a dispensation from Rome 
to marry his second cousin. Later evidence, while 
confirming this, shows that it was not the only cause. 
In 1585 he had gone to serve in the Low Countries 
under the Earl of Leicester against the Spaniards. 
Sir William Stanley having been placed on guard 
over the town of Deventer, which had revolted from 
the Spaniards, he, with the assistance of Ashton, 
gave the town back to Spain and went over to their 
side (29 January, 1587). Cardinal Allen published a 
^'Defence'' of this act in the form of a letter ad- 
dressed to one “R. A.’^, whose letter to the Cardinal 
is prefixed, and under these initials it seems natural 
to recognize our martyr. Stanley next entrusted 
to Ashton the difficult task of bringing over his 
wife from Ireland, but she was already under arrest, 
and he is said to have then sent Ashton to Rome. 
At the close of the year 1587 he returned to England 
and was apprehended in Kent with the marriage 
dispensation already mentioned. In January, 1588, 
he was in the Tower, where he lay till towards the 
close of the year, when he was transferred to easier con- 
finement in the Marshalsea. From this he managed 
to escape and he fled to his brothers in Lancashire. 
He was seized later, at Shields near Newcastle, 
while trying to escape over the seas. Transferred 
thence to Durham and York, he was tried and sen- 
tenced at Canterbury, and died ‘Wery resolute^', 
making profession of his faith and . pitied of 
the people^', though the infamous Topcliffe tried to 
stir up ill-feeling against him by enlarging on his 
services to Spain. 

Q-B.AXJUO^mL, Missionary Priests (ed. 1874), I, 160; Dasent, 
Acts of Privy Council, AJC, 356, etc., and a MS. relation by 
Richard Verstegan in the Westminster Archwes, TV, 309. 
For the family cf. Harleian MSS. 1549, fol. 21; Allen^s 
Defence of Stanley (ed. Retwood, Chetham Soc., 1851). 

Patrick Ryan. 

Asia. — ^In the present article it is intended to give 
a rapid survey of the geography, ethnography, 
political and religious history of Asia, and especially 
of the rise, progress, and actual condition of Asiatic 
Christianity and Catholicism. For further infor- 
mation concerning the religious conditions of the 
various Asiatic countries, the reader is referred to the 
special articles on the subject in this Encyclopedia. 

Asia is the largest of the continents, having 
a geographical area of about 17,000,000 square 
miles, or about one-third of the whole of the dry 
land. It is also the oldest known portion of the globe, 


the earliest known seat of civilization and, in all 
probability, the cradle of the human race, although 
scholars differ as to whether the primitive home of 
mankind should be located in South-western Asia, 
and more particularly in the Tigris-Euphrates valley, 
as the Biblical tradition of Genesis seems to indicate, 
or rather in Central Asia, and more particularly in 
the Indo-Iranian plateau. On the north, Asia is 
bounded by the Arctic Ocean; on the east, by the 
Pacific Ocean; on the south, by the Indian Ocean; 
and on the west, by Europe, the Black Sea, the Greek 
Archipelago, the Mediterranean",'^nd the Red Sea. 
It is united with Africa by the desert Isthmus of 
Suez, and with Europe by the Caucasian mountains 
and the long Ural range. 

The physical features of Asia, owing to its immense 
geographical area, are of great diversity. There 
we meet with the most extensive lowlands, the most 
immense table-lands, and at the same time with the 
highest chains of mountains, and the most elevated 
summits in the world. About two-thirds of its area 
is table-land, and the other third mountainous 
regions, some of which are covered with perpetual 
snow. The lowland sections may be appropriately 
divided into six distinct regions, namely: (1) The 
Siberian lowland, which is by far the largest, and 
for the most part cold, gloomy, and barren; (2) the 
Bucharistan lowland, situated between the Caspian 
Sea and the Lake Aral, a wide sterile waste; (3) the 
Syro-Arabian lowland, partly sterile and partly 
extremely productive and fertile; (4) the Hindustan 
lowland, of about 500,000 square miles, comprising 
the great valley of the Ganges, and very fertile; 
(5) the Indo-Chinese lowland, including the regions 
of Cambodia and Siam; and (6) the Chinese lowland, 
extending from Peking as far as the tropic of Cancer, 
of about 220,000 square miles, and extremely fertile. 
Asia is poor in lakes but veiy rich in rivers, the most 
famous of which are the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
the Indus with its many tributaries, the Brahma- 
putra, the Ganges, the Irrawaddy, the Salwin, 
the Me-nam, the Me-kong, the Hong-Kiang, the 
Yang-tze-kiang, the Hwang-ho, or Yellow River, 
the Amur, and the many river-systems of Siberia. 
On account of its vast extent and diversity of climate, 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal products of Asia 
’are naturalljr varied, rich, and almost unlimited. 

Geographically, Asia may be divided into four 
great regions: (1) Northern Asia, or Asiatic Russia, 
which includes Siberia, Caucasia, and the Aral- 
Caspian Basin, i. e. Russian Turkistan, the Turkoman 
country, Khiva, Bokhara, and the region of the 
upper Oxus; (2) Eastern Asia, comprising China, 
Mongolia, Korea, and Japan; (3) Southern Asia, com- 
prising India, Indo-China, and Siam; (4) South-wes- 
tern Asia, comprising the famous mstoric lands of 
Persia, Media, Babylonia, Assyria, Mesopotamia, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, and Arabia. 

Politically, Asia is divided as follows: (1) Russian 
Empire, including Siberia and as far west as the bor- 
ders of Turkey, Persia, and Turkistan, and as far 
south as the Chinese Empire; (2) Chinese Empire, 
including Mongolia, Manchuria, and Tibet; (3) 
Japanese Empire; (4) India proper, or British Emjjire; 
(5) Siam; (6) Indo-China, under French dominion; 
(7) Afghanistan; (8) Persia; and (9) Asiatic Turkey, 
which comprises all Irak and Mesopotamia, Kurdis- 
tan, Armenia, Asia Minor, Syria, and Arabia. The 
entire population of Asia (according to the statistics 
of 1901) is estimated at about 800,000,000, or more 
than half the entire population of the earth, and 
divided as follows: Asiatic Russia, 24,947,500; China, 
330,829,900; Korea, 9,670,000; Japan, 46,494,000; 
Indo-China, 15,590,000; Siam, 6,320,000; India, 
302,831,700; Afghanistan, 4,550 ,000; Persia, 9,000,000; 
Asiatic Turkey, including Arabia, 19,126,500. 

Ethnograpmcally, the population of Asia may be 
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reduced to three great groups, or races, viz.: (1) the 
Mongolian, or Turanian, to which belong all the 
inhabitants of the whole Northern Asia^ and as far 
south as the plains bordering the Caspian Sea, in- 
cluding China, Tibet, the Indo-Malayan peninsula, 
Japan, Korea, and the Archipelago, making by far the 
largest part of the population of Asia. The Mongo- 
lian race is characterized by its yellow skin, black 
eyes and hair flat noses, oblique eyes, short stature, 
with little hair on the body and face. (2) The 
Aryan, or Indo-Iranian group, to which the great 
majority of European peoples belong. It extends 
over the whole of Southern and part of ^ Western 
Asia, embracing the Hindus, the Iranians, the 
]\£e(j[o-Persians, the Armenians, the Caucasians, ^pd 
the inhabitants of Asia Minor. (3) The Semitic, 
which extends over the whole of South-western .^ia, 
and comprises the Arabs, the Assyro-Babylonians, 
or Mesopotamians, the Syrians, the Jews, and the 
entire Mohammedan population of Asiatic Turkey. 

The numerous languages spoken in Asia may be 
roughly classified as follows: (1) The Turanian 
branch, to which belong the Mongolian, the Manchu, 
the Chinese, the Japanese, the old Turkish, and 
Tatar. (2) The Aryan, or Indo-Iranian, to which 
belong most of the hundred and twenty lan^ages and 
dialects of India, especially the old Sanskrit, the Ira- 
nian, or old Persian, which is the language of the 
Avesta and of the Achaemenian inscriptions, the Ar- 
menian, the Georgian, and a considerable part of 
modem Persian. (3) The Semitic group, to which 
belong the ancient languages of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, the various, but mostly extinct, old 
Chanaanitish dialects, the Hebrew, the Phoenician, 
the numerous eastern and western Aramaic dialects, 
known as Syriac, and represented nowadays by the 
modem Chaldean and neo-Syriac dialects used by 
the Nestorians of Kurdistan, Persia, and Mesopo- 
tamia, and finally Arabic, which in various forms and 
dialects is spoken throughout Arabia and by the 
great majority of the Mohammedan populations of 
Hindustan, Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria, as well 
as by most of the Christians of the two last-men- 
tion^ countries. 

History of Asia. — ^At what period man first 
made his appearance in Asia we do not know, al- 
though there have been various and conflicting 
theories advanced as to when that event took 
place. The general opinion now entertained by 
scholars is that somewhere from the fifth to the 
seventh millennium B. c., Asia was chiefly peopled 
by two great races, viz., the Semitic and the Mon- 
golian, or Turanian. The former occupied the 
south-western portion of Asia, that is to say, the 
lands lying on the south-east comer of the Medi- 
terranean and conti^ous to the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, including Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, 
Arabia, and the extensive r^ons watered by the 
Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, afterwards composing 
the two mighty empires of Babylonia and Assyria; 
the latter occupied the regions of Northern and 
Eastern Asia, stretching inward from the coast of 
the Pacific Ocean and including Japan, China, and 
the districts to the west and south contiguous to 
China. At about the same period, some of the 
Turanian tribes of Northern and Central Asia pressed 
their way to the west, invaded Persia, and pushed 
as far south-west as the Persian Gulf and Babylonia, 
where they soon overcame the native Semites, 
subjugating them to their rule and power, and 
forcing^ upon them their own Turanian religion 
and civilization. The existence and supremacy 
pf this Turanian element in the southern part of 
the Tigris-Euphrates valley is historically attested 
by the old Babylonian inscriptions, by their system 
of writing, language, civilization, and governing 
dynasties. Scholars have given the name of Tu- 


ranians, or Akkadians, or better Sumerians, to 
this foreign invading element, and they are all 
agreed that their power and authority remained 
uncontested for about two thousand years, i. e. 
till about the beginning of the third millennium b. c., 
when the native Semitic Babylonians, aided perhaps 
by numerous Semitic immigrants from Arabia 
and Chanaan into^ Babylonia, overthrew the Su- 
merian power, uniting North and South Babylonia 
into several Semitic confederations, and, later on, 
into one united Semitic Babylonia. 

At the same time, various Semitic nationalities be- 
gan to develop in Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Chanaan. 
Towards the first half of the second millennium b. c., 
Assyrian power made its first appearance, and suc- 
cessfully contested with Babylonia the supremacy 
over Western Asia. Towards 1200 B. c. the Israel- 
itish tribes invaded and settled in Chanaan. In 
605 B. c. Ninive, the capital of the Assyrian Empire, 
fell by the hands of Nabupalassar, of Babylonia, and 
Cyaxares, of Media; and with its fall the powerful 
Assyrian Empire came to an end. Less than a 
century later Babylon itself was captured by Cyrus 
(538 B. c.) and the whole of Western Asia passed 
under the Medo-Persian power of Cyrus, Cambyses, 
and Darius till the time of the triumph of the Mace- 
donian army under the command of Alexander the 
Great (330 b. c.). After the Seleucidse, Western Asia 

assed into the power of the Parthian, Arsacid, and 

assanian dynasties of Persia, and remained so till 
the advent and the sweeping triumph of the Moham- 
medan armies in the seventh century of the Christian 
Era. While the Sassanian kings held their power 
and authority over the whole region east of the 
Euphrates, the Romans had absolute power over 
Syria, part of northern Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor. 
Arabia, on the other hand, had successfully resisted 
permanent foreign encroachments, and the numerous 
tribes of that peninsula continued to be governed 
by their own sheikhs, princes, and kings. The 
South Arabian kingdoms, those of Yemen, Himyar, 
Saba, and Ma’an, were in continuous struggle against 
one another and especially against the Abyssinians 
of Ethiopia. Towards the middle of the seventh 
century of the Christian Era the Mohammedan armies, 
having united the numerous Arab tribes into one 
Mohammedan Arabia, crossed into Syria, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Persia. In less than 
fifty years the whole of Western Asia was completely 
reduced by the Moslem armies, and remained so until 
about the middle of the thirteenth or the opening of 
the fourteenth centu^, when the Tatar ana Mongo- 
lian armies of the terrible Jenghiz Khan, Temfir Lang, 
and their successors swept over all Western Asia, 
overthrowing the Abbasid dynasty in Irak, and that 
of the Seljuks in Asia Minor. &on after, Western 
Asia passed into the power of the Ottoman Turks 
who have succeeded in maintaining their authority 
intact over the same regions till our own day. 

The Mongolian tribes of Northern Asia seem to 
have grown as early as the second millennium b. c., 
into various kingdoms and nationalities, such as 
the Chinese, the Japanese, the Tatars, with their 
distinct kingdoms and dynasties. The history and 
the development of these north and east Asiatic 
Idngdoms are, comparatively speaking, of little 
importance for the international history of civilized 
Asia, inasmuch as their power and influence did not 
materially or permanently affect the development 
and the destinies of the near East. Even the 
Tatar and Turcoman hordes, who for the last six 
centuries have held under their sway the destinies 
of Western Asia, soon adopted the Mohammedan 
religion and civilization. 

Unlike their European brethren, the Aryan tribes 
of Southern Asia and Iran did not play a very im- 
portant part in the pages of history. With the ex- 
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ception of the conquest of Babylonia by the Ira- 
nian conqueror Cyrus and the supremacy of Sas- 
sanian dynasties over the eastern half of Western 
Asia the Indo-Iranian tribes of South and west- 
Central Asia developed no particularly remarkable 
kingdoms or power. The earliest event of Hindu 
historical chronology does not date farther back 
than 1400 b. c., and possibly later. It is the war of 
the Mahabharat, the story of which is contained 
in a poem written about 500 b. c., that forms a 
part of the epic literature of ancient India. The 
accounts of antecedent periods are manifestly 
mythical, and merely indicate the probability of 
the gradual progress of the conquering Brahminic 
race from west to east. From that time down to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, India was 
governed by various native and Mogul dynasties; 
and towards the beginning of the last century it passed 
into the power of England. 

Religions of Asia. — ^The principal religions of 
Asia are: Brahminism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, 
and Christianity. Brahminism is the oldest known 
and the prevailing religious system of India, count- 
ing 210,000,000 Hindu adherents. Buddhism (from 
Buddha, '‘the wise”, "the enlightened”) owes its 
origin to Gautama, otherwise called Sakya Muni 
(i. e. the Sakya sage), who flourished towards the 
middle of the sixth century b. c. It is by far the 
widest-spread religion in Asia, counting more 
than 400,000,000 adherents, 300,000,000 of whom 
are in China, where it is the chief of the three 
recognized religions. Its other followers are found 
in Siberia, Korea, Japan, and India (Ceylon and 
Burmah). Reformed Buddhism is a recent develop- 
ment in China and Japan, and it plainly shows the 
influence of Christianity. Confucianism is one of 
the three chief religions of China, the other two 
being Buddhism and Taoism. Confucianism is a 
system of philosophy rather than religion. It is 
the official religion of the State, and the basis of the 
social and political life of the Chinese nation. Taoism 
is the third recognized religion of China. It takes 
its name from that of its founder, Laou-tsze, or 
L^o-tze, who lived in the sixth century before the 
Christian Era. Taoism as a religious system has 
degenerated from its high original mysticism into a 
system of superstitious observances, and so forms 
the accepted religion of the lowest and most igno- 
rant class of Chinese, counting about 100,000,000 
adherents. It has also many followers in Cochin- 
China and Japan. Zoroastrianism is the religion of 
the ancient Iranians and Persians. Its founder was 
Zoroaster, the great prophet of Iran, who flourished 
towards the sixth century b. c. Once a very power- 
ful religion, Zoroastrianism has almost vanished 
before Islamism, counting nowadays only a few 
thousand followers in Persia and India. 

Mohammedanism in Asia. — Mohammedanism, or 
Islamism, is one of the three great Semitic religions, 
the other two being Judaism and Christianity. No 
accurate statistics have as yet been taken of the Mo- 
hammedan population of the world. The latest 
approved estimate, however, places the number at 
a little over two hundred millions. Of these, sixty 
millions are in Africa, and most of the rest in Asia, 
as follows: 18,000,000 in Asiatic Turkey; 30,000,000 
in China; 60,000,000 in India and Burmah; 31,000,000 
in the Malay Archipelago; and the rest in Persia, 
Afghanistan, Caucasia, and Russian Turkistan. 
In the Mindanao Kingdom and in the Sulu group of 
the Philippine Islands there are about 360,000 and 
250,000 Mohammedans respectively. The relations 
of Mohammedanism to Oriental Churches and Christi- 
anity are discussed in the article Mohammedanism, 
and in the articles on the various Oriental Churches. 
(See also Arabia.) 


Judaism in Asia. — Towards the twelfth century 
before the Christian Era, we find the Hebrews per- 
manently settled in Palestine. The earliest known 
Hebrew migrations from Palestine occurred during 
the reign of Sargon, King of Assyria (722-705 b. c.), 
who having in 722 captured Samaria, the capital of 
the northern Israeli tish kingdom, transported 27,000 
Samaritan Hebrews to Assyria and the frontiers of 
Media. A century and a half later, Nabuchodonosor, 
King of Babylon (605-562 b. c.), carried off from 
Jerusalem into Babylonia some twenty thousand 
Jews. Soon after his capture of Babylon, Cyrus 
allowed the Jews to return to Palestine. The poorest 
class returned, but the most prosperous families 
remained in the land of their exile, where they soon 
rose to great social and financial prosperity. 
Towards 350 b. c., Artaxerxes Ochus deported to 
Hyrcania a group of Jews that had revolted. Upon 
the triumph of the Macedonian army, and under the 
successors of Alexander the Great, great numbers 
of Jews migrated into Egypt. After the overthrow 
of the last Jewish kingdom, and following the fall of 
Jerusalem, and the destruction of the Temple at 
the hands of the Romans, Judaism at large passed 
beyond the limits of its ancient centres and began 
to spread over Egypt, North Africa, and Western 
Asia. During the first five centuries of the Christian 
Era, we find numerous Jewish colonies scattered all 
over Sj^ia, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, and as far as South Arabia. In 
the last-mentioned country they obtained political 
supremacy for a while, under the Himyarite King 
Dhd-Nuwds. In southern Babylonia, and especially 
during the Sassanian dynasty^ of Persia, they ac- 
quired great ascendancy, with very flourishing 
religious and educational centres, such as the famous 
academies of Sura, Nehardea, Pumbadita, and 
Mahuza, whence sprang the Babylonian Talmud. 

With the advent of Islam, however, and the rapid 
conquests of the Mohammedan armies, Judaism 
suffered greatly in Arabia and in all the newly 
conquered provinces. Its followers were almost 
always harshly and severely dealt with by the Mos- 
lems, although under the reign of several Abbasid 
caliphs they were kindly treated. The Byzan- 
tine emperors, on the other hand, were anything 
but friendly to them; and it is noteworthy that, al- 
though in the first three centuries of Christianity the 
Jews were the first to become Christian proselytes, 
nevertheless, the two religions developed afterwards 
the most lamentable antagonism which lasted for a 
great many centuries. Notwithstanding the many 
ersecutions to which they had to submit, the Jews 
ave preserved their racial and religious unity in vari- 
ous countries of Asia, where they are divided as fol- 
lows: 65,000 in Asia Minor; 90,000 in Syria and Pales- 
tine; 70,000 in Mesopotamia and Irak; 60,000 in 
Arabia; 58,000 in the Caucasus; 35,000 in &beria; 
8,000 in Ferghana; 9,000 in Bokhara; 2,000 in 
Khiva; 3,000 in Aden; 15,000 in British India; 2,000 
in Afghanistan; 25,000 in Persia; 1,000 in China, and 
500 in various other Asiatic countries, making a total 
of about 450,000, or less than half a million. 

Christianity in Asia. — Asia is the cradle and 
the primitive home of Christianity; for it was in its 
extreme south-western borders, i. e. in Palestine, 
the home of the chosen people, that the Founder of 
Christianity chose to appear, to live, and to preach 
the New Dispensation. Soon after Jesus' death, 
His Apostles and Disciples actively began the evan- 
gelization of the world, and tradition tells us that 
the Apostles went to different localities: some to 
Palestine, others to Asia Minor, some to Greece and 
Rome, and others to Mesopotamia, Armenia, Baby- 
lonia, Arabia, Egypt, Ethiopia, and even as far as 
India. Palestine and Syria, however , were naturally 
the first recipients of the new religion, and here 
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the Jewish communities furnislied the first nucleus 
of Chi^tian proselytes. From Syria, Christian 
propaganda spread into Phcenicia and Asia Imnor, 
anci through the effective preaching of St. Pam, 
it penetrated into the principal citi^ of the Medi- 
terranean coast and Asia Minor, crossing the borders 
of Asia and reaching into the very heart of the 
Roman Empire. From the Acts of the Apostles it 
can be conclusively shown that as early as the second 
half of the first century of the Christian Era, Christian 
communities existed in the following Asiatic cities: 
Jerusalem (Acts, passim), Damascus (Acts, ix), 
Samaria and Samaritan villages (Acts, viii^ Lydaa 
(ix), Joppe (ib.), Saron (ib.), Caesarea in Palestine 
(Acts, x), Antioch in Syria (xi), Tyre (xxi), Sidon 
(xxvii), Tarsus (i 3 :,xi,xv), Salamina in Cyprus (xm), 
Paphos in Cyprus (xiii), Perge in Pamphylia (^n, 
xiv), Antioch in Pisidia (xiv), Iconium (xiu, xiy), 
Lystra (xiv), Derbe (xiv), several unnamed localities 
in Galatia (Gal., i,I Peter, i), in Cappadocia 3 Peter, 
i), Ephesus (Acts, and Paul's Epp.), Laodicea 
(Paul's Epp.), Hierapolis in Phrygia (Pauls EppO, 
Smyrna (Apm.), Sardis (ib.),^ Philadelphia in 
Lydia (ib.), Thyatira in Lydia (ib,), etc., and very 
probably also in Ashdod in Philistia, Seleucia, 
Attalia in Pamphylia, Amphipolis, ApoUonia, Assus, 
Malta, and other islands of the Mediterranean. 
From Syria and Asia Minor the activity of the early 
Christian missionaries spread north, south, east, and 
west through Edessa, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Assyna, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, 
Africa, Greece, Italy, and the West. As regar^ 
Asia, we have historical evidence that, towards the 
middle of the second centuiy, Christian communities 
were established also in Edessa, various cities of 
Mesopotamia, along the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
Melitene, Magnesia, Tralles in Cana, PMomelium 
in Pisidia, Parium in Mysia, Nicomedia, Otrus, 
Hierapolis, Pepuza, Tymion, .^daban, Apamea, 
Cumane, and Eumenea in Phrygia, Ancyra in Gala- 
tia, Sinope, Amastris in Pontus, Debeltum in Thrace, 
Larissa in Thessalia, Myra in Lycia, etc. (See 
Hamack, Expansion of Christianity in the First 
Three Centuries, II, 240 sqq.) From the signatures 
of the various Asiatic bishops who assisted at the 
Council of Kicasa (325) we have conclusive evidence 
that towards the year 300, and in fact considerably 
earlier, there existed in the following Asiatic pro- 
vinces and cities not only Christian communities, 
but also well-organized churches, dioceses, and ec- 
clesiastical centres: Jerusalem, Caesarea, Samaria- 
^baste, Lydda-Diospolis, Joppe, Saron, Emmaus- 
Nicopolis, Sichem-Neapolis, Sc^hopolis, Jamnia, 
Azotus, Ascalon, Gaza, Gadara, Capitolias, Bethle- 
hem, Anea, Anim and Jattir, Bethabara, Sichar- 
Asker, Batanea, Pheno, and many other episcopal 
sees in Asia Minor, CJyprus, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, 
Edessa, Mesopotamia,^ Babylonia, etc. In the last 
three mentioned xenons, in fact, we have posi- 
tive traces of fully organized dioceses and churches 
as early as the first half of the third century, with 
many illustrious saints and martyrs. 

In the fourth, fifth, sixth, and the beginning of the 
seventh century, until the rise of Islam, Christianity 
became the dominant and generally accepted re- 
lirion of Western Asia, with the exception of Arabia. 
The Christian Church, however, was subject politi- 
cally to two mighty rival powers, the Roman and the 
Persian. To the first of these, the whole of Pales- 
tine, Syria, North-west Arabia, west-Euphratean- 
Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor, were subject; whfie 
to the latter belonged east-Euphratean-Mesopotamia, 
north-east Arabia, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, and 
Media. The endless rivalry and wars of these two 
powers proved indeed fatal to the progress of Christi- 
anity and to the permanent unity of the two great 
Christian Churches, the Roman and the Persian. 


These obstacles notwithstanding, the Christian Church 
of Persia, from its very beginning down to the middle 
of the fifth century, was dependent on the Patri- 
arch of Antioch and consequently in communion 
with Rome, although it had its own metropolitan, 
the great Catholicos of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, in Baby- 
lonia. But the Nestorian and Monophysite heresies 
of the fifth century broke this union asunder. Nes- 
torianism, unable to gain any permanent footing in 
Syria, Asia Minor, and the West, found a strong ally 
and defender in the Sassanian kinp of Persia and 
in the Mesopotamian Church, which, towards the 
end of the fifth century, had already completely 
estranged itself from Antioch and Home, and had 
became an independent national Church, having 
for its ecclesiastical head the great Catholicos of 
the East, i. e. of Seleucia-Ctesiphon. In the mean- 
while, Monophysitism began to rage in Syria, Ar- 
menia, Arabia, and Mesopotamia alike, forming thus 
another independent heretical Church. Soon after, 
the Nestorian and the Monophysite Churches of 
Western Asia prospered and developed to such an 
extent as to compete in greatness and influence with 
most Christian Churches, the Roman excepted. 

With the advent of Islam, however, and the rapid 
conquest of the Mohammedan armies (seventh 
century), Christianity in Arabia, Mesopotamia, Per- 
sia, Armenia, Syria, and Asia Minor suffered most 
severely. Soon after the death of Mohammed, 
all these provinces fell, one after the other, into 
the hands of the Moslems, who threatened, for a 
while, the entire extinction of Christianity in Wes- 
tern Asia. Thanks, however, to the tolerant atti- 
tude of the majority of the Umayyad and Abbasid 
caliphs of Damascus and Bagdad respectively, 
Christianity in the Mohammedan Empire rose gradu- 
aUy to a new and unprecedented life and vigour, and 
in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries the Nestorian 
and the Monophysite Churches, but especially the 
first, reached their highest degree of prosperity. 
Nestorian and Jacobite theologians, philosophers, 
and men of letters soon became the teachers of the 
conquering Arabs and the pioneers of Islamo-Arabic 
science, civilization, and learning. ^ Nestorian physi- 
cians became the attending physicians of the court, 
and the Nestorian patriarch and his numerous 
bishops were regarded in Asia as second to none in 
power and authority. From Western Asia, Nes- 
torianism spread into India, Ceylon, Socotra, and 
the Malabar coast, China, Mongolia, and Tatary, 
where it soon became extremely influential and pos- 
sessed numerous churches and well-organized bishop- 
rics. So that as early as the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, the jurisdiction of the Nestorian Catholicos 
of Seleucia extended over Central, Southern, west- 
Central, and South-western Asia, as far as Syria, 
Arabia, Cyprus, and Egypt, and had more than two 
hundred subordinate bishops and metropolitans. In 
the meanwhile, the Monopliysite Church held sway 
in Syria, Egypt, North Mesopotamia, and Armenia, 
where it developed strength, if not equal, certainly 
not very inferior, to that of the Nestorian. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
Mongolian and Tatar invasions and devastations 
in Central and Western Asia put an end to Arabic 
dominion, dealing, at the same time, a deadly blow 
both to the Nestorian and the Jacobite Churches, 
and causing havoc and consternation among Asiatic 
Christians in general. Hundreds of thousands of 
these Christians were massacred, their churches and 
monasteries ruined, and a great number of the waver- 
ing compelled to renounce their faith and embrace 
Mohammedanism. The weakened condition of both 
the Nestorian and Jacobite Churches paved the way to 
their return to the Catholic Faith, and many of their 
patriarchs and bishops, thanks to the incessant and 
salutary work of the early Catholic missionaries, 
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asked to be once more united Ti^dth Rome as of 
old. The stream of conversions became more 
pronounced and rapid during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and has continued so till our 
own day. Franciscan, Dominican, Carmelite, and 
Jesuit missions were established all over Asia with 
the result that a large number of Nestorians and 
Monophysites have long since renounced their 
heretical creeds and embraced Catholicism. The 
same gratifying movement took place in the schis- 
matic Greek Church of Syria and Asia Minor as well 
as in the Monophysite Church of Armenia. 

Actual Condition of the Christian Church. — 
The history^ of Catholicism in Asia is intimately 
connected with the rise and progress of the Asiatic 
Catholic missions. The merit of having first dis- 
closed to the West, and to Rome in particular, the 
mysterious and _ impenetrable East as well as the 
condition of Oriental Christianity undoubtedly be- 
longs to the Crusaders. Profiting by this informa- 
tion, and ever solicitous for the welfare of the Church 
of Christ, the popes were the first to seize the oppor- 
tunity for a Catholic propaganda in the Far, as well 
as in the near East. Towards the end of the 
thirteenth century. Innocent IV, Gregory X, and 
Honorius IT sent the Franciscan missionaries, Lorenzo 
of Portugal, Giovanni Piano di Carpine, Wilhelm 
Ruysbrock (de Rubruquis), Giovanni of Cremona, 
and others, as their representative delegates, to the 
great Mogul, Kublai Khan, on behalf of the Oriental 
Christians. In 1306, the Franciscan, Giovanni di 
Montecorvino, was sent by Benedict XI on a similar 
mission to China, where he was subsequently ap- 
pointed bishop with seven auxiliary bishops by 
Clement V, and where he died in 1330. In 1318, 
the Dominican Francesco di Perugia was appointed 
Bishop of Sultaniah, in Tatary, by Pope John XXII, 
and in 1321-28, another Dominican missionary, Gior- 
dano Catalani, accompanied by three Franciscan friars, 
made two successful journeys to India, to the coast 
of Malabar, to Ceylon, and to China. In 1323, the 
Franciscan, Odorico di Pordenone, visited Ceylon, 
Java, Borneo, Khan-Balikh, Tibet, and Persia, 
returning in 1331 after having baptized more than 
20,000 pagans. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the Franciscan friars who were appointed 
bjr the popes as the official guardians of the sanctu- 
aries of Jerusalem and the Holy Land, began to 
extend their missionaiy activity to North Syria, 
North-west Mesopotamia and Egj^t, while the Car- 
melites advanced into Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and 
Persia. In 1501, the Franciscan, Enrico of Coimbra, 
accompanied the Portuguese, Alvarez Cabral, into 
Calicut, Cochin, Goa, and Cranganore; and in 1521, 
Catholic missionaries first penetrated into the Philip- 
pine Islands. During the years 1541-45, St. Francis 
Xavier evangelized India, the coasts of Malabar and 
Travancore, and Ceylon; in 1545 Malacca; in 1546 
the Moluccas; from 1549-51 Japan, and in 1551, 
while on his way to China, he died after an apostolic 
career not less wonderful and unique than successful 
and rich in results. 

With the mission of St. Francis Xavier in India 
and the founding of the Society of Jesus, there began 
a new era for Catholic missionary enterprise, an 
era of indomitable zeal and exceptional success. 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, and Carmelites 
were now eagerly y^ng with one another for the 
Christianization of Asia. Naturally enough the 
numerous Nestorian, Jacobite, Armenian, and 
Greek schismatic communities and churches scat- 
tered through the Turkish dominion, in Syria, Asia 
Minor, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and 
through Persia attracted their first attention; and, 
thanlm to their noble missionary efforts and 
their zeal, great numbers of schismatic Orientals 
with many of their bishops, priests, and monks 


joined the Catholic Church, Catholic missions and 
schools, seminaries, and churches, hospitals, and 
other charitable institutions were established among 
all these schismatic Oriental Churches in Asiatic 
Turkey and Persia, as well as among the heathen in 
China, India, Korea, Siam, Cochin-China, and Japan. 
Soon after. Catholic dioceses of the Latin Rite, 
Apostolic prefectures, and Apostolic delegations were 
created and permanently established, with the 
gratifying result that now, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the Catholic Church is seen 
ffimly established in every Asiatic region, side by 
side with Brahminism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Mohammedanism, Judaism, Nestorianism, Mono- 
physitism, the schismatic Greek Church, and Protes- 
tantism. 

The Oriental Churches of Western Asia (Turkey 
and Persia), however, are for us of particular interest, 
as they represent old and venerable national Churches, 
having their own hierarchy, rites, liturgical languages 
and usages, and ecclesiastical discipline, which had, 
as early as the fifth century, separated themselves 
from the Church of Rome. They represent what we 
usually call Oriental Churches, and are divided as 
follows; (1) The Nestorian Church, extending over 
Babylonia and Chaldea, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, 
Kurdistan, Persia, and the coast of Malabar in India. 
(2) The Jacobite Church (Monophysite), which ex- 
tends over Syria, North-west Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
and Malabar. (3) The Armenian Church (Mono- 
physite), which extends over the whole of Armenia, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and part of S 3 rria. (4) The 
Maronite Church, which is a branch of the Syrian 
Church and extends over Mount Lebanon and Syria. 
(5) The Greek Church, scattered over Syria, Phoe- 
nicia, and Asia Minor. Another Church, generally 
referred to as an Oriental Church, is the Coptic, or 
Abyssinian, which, being restricted to African soil, 
must be here omitted. It must be noted, however, 
that each of the above-mentioned Oriental Churches, 
the Maronite excepted, which is entirely Catholic, is 
divided into two independent branches, or Churches; 
the one Catholic and in communion with Rome; 
the other schismatic and separated from Rome; 
each, however, having its own patriarch, bishops, 
priests, and local churches. They may be classified 
as follows: 

I — Nestorian Church. 

, A ^ 

Schismatic^ Nestori- Catholic Nestorians, 
ans, or simply Nes- commonly called 
torians. Chaldeans. 

II — Jacobite Church, 

(Monophysite.) 

^ A 

Schismatic Jacobites, Catholic Jacobites, 

or simply Jacob- commonly called 
ites. Catholic Syrians, 

or simply Syrians. 

III — Armenian Church. 
(Monophysite.) 

^ ' ^ 

Schismatic Armeni- Catholic Armenians, 

ans. 

IV — ^Maronite Church. 

(All Catholic.) 

V-^REEK Church. 



Schismatic Greeks, Catholic Greeks, corn- 
er Orthodox Greek monly called Graeco- 

Church. Melchite Church, or 

simply Melchite. 

The Catholic branch of each of these Oriental 
Churches, although united vrith Rome, preserves, 
in common with its sister schismatic branch, its own 
primitive original rite, liturgy, and its own ecclesias- 
tical discipline and privileges, the maintenance of 
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which has been scrupulously prescribed and insisted 
upon by the Roman pontiffs, under penalty of sus- 
pension and excommunication; no_ clerical or lay 
member being allowed to change his rite without a 
special dispensation of the Holy See. 

Catholicism in Asia. — Asiatic Turkey. The 
entire Christian population of Asiatic Turkey is 
3,349,882, of which 692,431 are Catholics, 97,370 
Protestants, and the remaining schismatics. They 
may 1^ classified as follow's: Asia Minor: 6,423 
Catholic Armenians; 193,416 Schismatic Armenians; 
994,922 Schismatic Greeks; 2,079 Jacobites; 5,838 
Latins, and 3,400 Protestants. Armenia and Kur- 
distan: 51,306 Catholic Armenians; 712,842 Schis- 
matic Armenians; 8,600 Chaldeans; 92,000 Nestori- 
ans; 572 Jacobites; 353,762 Schismatic Greeks; 2 
Latins, and 61,256 Protestants. Mesopotamia: 
36,320 Chaldeans, 13,990 Syrians; 27,754 Jacobites; 
11,670 Catholic Armenians; 61,590 Schismatic 
Armenians; 1,993 Latins; 340 Greek Melchites; 9,325 
Schismatic Greeks, and 11,194 Protestants. There 
are also 308,740 Maronites; 141,219 Melchites; 304,230 
Schismatic Greeks; 19,459 Catholic Armenians; 
23,^4 Schismatic Armenians; 1,865 Chaldeans; 
25,632 Syrians; 47,805 Jacobites; 39,034 Latins, and 
21,520 Protestants in Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria 
as far north and west as the Euphrates, or a total of 
308,740 Maronites; 141,559 Melchites; 1,662,239 
Schismatic Greeks; 88,858 Catholic Armenians; 
991,682 Schismatic Armenians; 46,785 Chaldeans; 
92,000 Nestorians; 39,622 Syrians; 78,210 Jacobites; 
46,867 Latins, and 97,370 Protestants. The popula- 
tion of Arabia is entirely Mohammedan, except, in 
the sea-port of Aden, where there is an Apostolic 
vicariate with about 1,500 Christians. 

Persia . — There are in Persia 20,000 Chaldeans; 
50,500 Nestorians; 5,035 Catholic Armenians; 81,654 
Schismatic Armenians; 200 Latins, and about 2,670 
Protestants. In Afghanistan there is not a single 
Christian church or any organized Christian com- 
munity. 

India . — ^The number of Catholics in India, includ- 
ing Ceylon, is about 2,069,791, with 4,938 churches 
and chapels; 105 seminaries and colleges; 2,312 
school^; 37 hospitals; 2,190 European missionaries; 

1 patriarch (in Goa); 7 archbishops; 26 bishops; 3 
A^stoHc vicars, and 3 Apostolic prefects. The num- 
ber of the Jacobites is about 120,000, the Chaldeans 
(independent of the Chaldean Patriarch of Baby- 
lonia, although formerly dependent on him) about 

100.000, The number of Protestants in India is 
about 700,000 (1889). 

China . — ^The Catholic population of China is about 

820.000, governed by 39 Apostolic vicars and 2 
Apostolic prefects, with 955 European missionaries, 
having 4,067 churches and chapels, 90 colleges and 
seminaries, 4,067 schools and orphan asylums, and 
62 hospitals. The number of Protestants, in 1900, 
is gven by Wameck as 200,000. 

Korea . — ^There are in Korea 45,000 Catholics, 
with 1 bishop and 42 priests; Protestants (Metho- 
dists and Baptists) 7,000. 

Japan . — In Japan the Catholics number 60,500, 
with 1 archbishop (Tokio), 3 bishops (Nagasaki, 
Osaka, and Hakodate), and about 130 missionary 
priests. The number of Protestants is about 50,000 
and that of the Orthodox Greek Russians, about 

5.000, with 1 bishop. 

Indo-Chma . — (French Colony) 820,000 Catholics, 
with 410 missionary priests; 3,304 churches and 
chapels; 24 seminaries and colleges; 2,349 schools 
and orphan asylums, and 38 hospitals. 

^ Philippine Islands . — (American Colony). The en- 
tire population of the Philippine Islands is estimated 
at about seven millions, of which about 600,000 are 
wild tribes and pagans, about six millions Catholics, 
and the rest Mohammedans and pagans. The 


Catholic Church is governed by an Apostolic delegate, 
1 archbishop, and 4 bishops with numerous secular 
and regular priests. 

Asiatic Russia . — The Christian population of 
Asiatic Russia is estimated at about fourteen mil- 
lions, 75,000 of whom are Catholics, and the rest 
schismatic Greeks (Graeco-Russian Church). 

All the above statistics are only approximately 
correct, as the various censuses so far published are 
often doubtful, contradictory, and misleading. Ac- 
cording to P. Pisani (Vacant, Dictionnaire de thd- 
ologie catholique, I, coll. 2096-2097), the entire 
population of Asia, according to their various re- 
ligions and creeds, may be approximately classified 
as follows: 

I. — Buddhists, 400,000,000; Brahmins, 200,000,000; 
Mohammedans, 100,000,000; other heathen religions, 
80,000,000; Christians, 20,000,000; total, 800,000,000. 

II. — Protestants: In Western Asia, 85,000; India, 
817,000; China and Korea, 210,000; Japan, 50,000; 
total, 1,162,000. 

III. — Catholics: Asiatic Russia, 70,000 to 75,000; 
Asiatic Turkey and Persia, 700,000; India, 2,140,000; 
China, Korea, Japan, and Indo-China, 1,710,000; 
Philippine Islands, 6,000,000; total, 10,625,000. 

Gabriel Oussani. 

Asia Minor, the peninsular mass that the Asiatic 
continent projects westward of an imaginary line 
running from the Gulf of Alexandretta (Issus) on 
the Mediterranean to the vicinity of Trebizond 
(Trapezus) on the Black Sea. It is washed by three 
great seas, the Euxine (Black Sea) on the north, 
the Mediterranean on the south, and the ^gean on 
the west. It is located between 36°-42® north latitude 
and 26°-40° east longitude. The extreme length is 
about 720 miles and the extreme breadth about 420, 
though the average is 650 and 300 miles respectively. 
At its extreme western limit it almost touches the 
European mainland, from which it is separated for 
several miles by the narrow straits of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles (Hellespont) and by the small 
Sea of Marmora (Propontis) through which connect- 
ing waters the Mediterranean and the Black Sea 
are brought into mutual contact. 

I. Name.-— In remote antiquity it had no common 
designation, being known various^ after the races 
or kingdoms that it included. The term ^^Asia’^ 
was soon popularized by the Romans for whom it 
meant only the populous and cultivated western 
sea-board, organized by them into a province, 
together vrith neighbouring territory (Mysia, Lydia, 
Caria, Phrygia) more or less civilized after the Graeco- 
Roman ideas. The first writer to use the term Asia 
Minor is the Christian Orosius (Hist., I, 2, 10), about 
the year 400. The early Byzantine writers often 
refer to it as ^ fXLKpk ’Acrfa, “ Little Asia In Byzan- 
tine administration it came soon to be known under 
the somewhat elastic name of ’AparoXij or ''rising 
sun*', i. e. "the East’'. It was, politically speaking, 
"the Anatolic theme", one of the twenty-nine prov- 
inces of the Byzantine empire from the seventh 
century to the eleventh century, when it became a 
Turkish land. Since then it has become officially 
known as Anatolia (Anadoli, Natolia, Nadolia), 
and as such constitutes an important part of Asiatic 
Turkey, is in fact the chief political and religious 
mainstay of the present Moslem constitution as far 
as it is based on Constantinople. Asia Minor is also 
known as "the Levant", a Western (Italian and 
French) equivalent for Anatolia. This term how- 
ever, applies chiefly to the commercial and indus- 
trial centres of the southern and western coasts, 
though in ecclesiastical language and history it often 
includes both Egypt and the Holy Land. It was 
only gradually, and in response to divers influences 
and agencies, that under the name of Asia Minor 
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were included the remote semi-Oriental territories 
of Cappadocia and Pontus, Cilicia and Lesser Armenia. 
Outside of Roman law and administration their only 
element of earnest unity was in the Christian religion, 
and it is not at all insignificant that the first expres- 
sion of a sense of close and solid relationship should 
come from a Christian philosophic historian, and 
recisely at the moment when the new religion 
ad finally borne down in town and country all 
forms of opposition and apathy, and filled with a 
new spirit the exhausted races and now lifeless cul- 
ture of past ages. 

II. Geography. — It is an elevated plateau, 
ranging in its surfaces from two to five thousand 
feet above the sea level, from which rise great moun- 
tain chains that run east and west with a certain 
regularity, while minor groups of mountains and 
isolated peaks of savage grandeur are widely scat- 
tered over the immense table-land. In extent Asia 
Minor covers about 270,000 square miles and is 
about the size of France, while in its main physical 
features it has often been compared with Spain. 
The mountains of the northern coast, or Pontic 
range, rise abruptly from the sea for a long distance, 
are broken by no good harbours, and fall gradually 
away towards the Bosphorus. Those of the south- 
ern or Taurus range run in an irregular line not far 
from the Mediterranean and form a natural barrier 
between the central highlands and the southern sea, 
broken only by the coastal plains of Pamph^lia and 
Cilicia. Inland, the Anti-Taurus range and isolated 
peaks lift their huge walls from seven to ten thousand 
feet and render difficult the intercommunication 
of the inhabitants. Some of these peaks, like Mt. 
Argseus in Cappadocia (13,100) are of volcanic 
origin, and smaller cones with well-preserved craters 
are numerous. There are but few passes, usually 
at a great height, the most notable of them being 
the famous Gates of Cilicia (Pylse Cilicise) at the 
easternmost extremity, a narrow gorge (3,300) be- 
tween two lofty mountains, the only entrance from 
the plains of Syria, and therefore at all times the 
road followed by the Eastern conquerors of Asia 
Minor. At the extreme west the mountains descend 
gradually to the sea which they pierce with number- 
less headlands and projections that give rise to the 
system of bays and inlets in which Asia Minor has 
at all times found its chief resources and its most 
attractive charm. 

Asia Minor is a rich field for the geologist. The 
immense central mass of Mt. Argaeus in Cappadocia 
is largely cretaceous limestone, and elsewhere, south 
and west, calcareous rocks abound. The rivers 
carry off enormous quantities of this material which, 
as it hardens to travertine, forces them to shift their 
beds, petrifies vegetation, and sterilizes the surround- 
ings. Igneous rocks are frequent, and there is still 
abundance of the Proconnesian and Phrygian 
marbles that once tempted the sculptors and builders 
of Pergamus and Rhodes. The mineral wealth is 
very great, but much neglected. The rivers are 
numerous and fall mostly into the Black Sea or the 
Mediterranean. But they are all sinuous and nar- 
row, and as a rule very shallow. Moreover, falling 
from great interior heights, they become regularly 
torrential floods that carry away vast masses of 
alluvial matter, which they deposit in the sea, 
thereby filling up good harbours, converting into 
lakes ports once open, and pushing their deltas so 
far seaward that they become a menace to navigation. 
The lack of navigable rivers reaching well into the 
interior has always been a source of political and 
economic weakness for Asia Minor, and is perhaps 
the chief reason why in antiquity it never took on 
the character of a great united state. In later 
times this was much more deplorable, owing to the 
ruin of the once excellent system of Roman roads, 


the suspicious and unprogressive attitude of the 
Turkish authorities, and the decay of all the land- 
improvements made by the original native races, 
the Greeks of the coast and coastal valleys, the Ro- 
mans of the imperial period, and the Byzantine 
population. The interior plateau has an average alti- 
tude of 3,500 feet, and stretches north-east by south- 
west a distance of 250 miles in length by 160 in 
breadth. Much of it is a treeless and barren waste 
covered with salt lakes or brackish pools, and with 
a stunted growth of saline brush, wormwood, sage, 
and fern. Yet it supports many nomadic and semi- 
nomadic tribes of Turcomans and Yuruks, who 
wander at will over these lonely wastes and undula- 
ting downs in search of pasturage and water for 
their vast flocks of sheep and goats, though in the 
hot summer months they seek the higher levels for 
purer air and the welfare of their flocks. 

There are twenty-six lakes on this great plateau, 
some of which compare favourably with the great 
lakes of Switzerland, both for size and beauty. Hot 
medicinal springs are very numerous and form one 
of the distinctive features of the land. In general 
the climate is colder than that of the European 
peninsulas within the same degrees of latitude, and 
is subject to greater extremes of temperature. One 
cause of the great extremes of cold and heat is the 
general lack of moisture; that of the clouds is inter- 
cepted by the tall mountains, north and south, while 
the discharge of all the rivers is only about one-third 
of the united volume of the rivers of France. The 
northern coast, between Constantinople and Sinope, 
is exposed to the cold blasts of unimpeded polar 
winds and to sultry summer heats; on the other 
hand, to the north-east the lofty peaks of the Cau- 
casus intercept the cold winds from the steppes of 
Russia and permit the growth of magnificent forests 
and of wild fruit-trees in abundance. The western 
coast has a temperature somewhat lower than that 
of Greece, owing to the atmospheric currents de- 
veloped by the countless headlands and inlets of the 
Ionian coast. The southern coast, sheltered from 
the north winds by the Taurus range, enjoys a warm 
and genial climate comparable to that of southern 
France, though its summer is very dry. Qn the 
central plateau the climate is affected by the eleva- 
tion and aspect of the land, but chiefly by the 
scanty rainfall; in some places the blue sky remains 
for six or seven months unflecked by a single cloud 
As a rule, the summer is exceedingly hot and the 
winter equally cold. Even on the coast malaria is 
endemic, owing to the stagnant pools, swamps, 
and marshy tracts formed by the shifting of river 
beds, inundations, and the formation of deltas. 
Moreover, the deforestation of the interior permits 
the contaminated air of the low-lying pestilential 
plains to be wafted freely over the central plateau. 
In respect to climate Asia Minor has greatly de- 
teriorated since Roman antiquity, owing chiefly to 
the low-grade civilization of its Turkish population 
and the utter inefficiency of the ci\il administration. 

The flora of Asia Minor is very varied, apart from 
the scanty vegetation of the inland plateau. The 
oak is found there in fifty-two varieties, half of 
which occur nowhere else. On the northern slopes 
of the central plateau grow the walnut, box, beech, 
ash, and other trees; the great forest of Ajakh-Dagh 
(Sea of Trees) is 120 miles long by 40 broad, and 
its trees exhibit generally a much larger growth 
than those of other lands under the same latitude. 
There are also great forests on all the northern slopes 
of the Black Sea ranges. On the southern slopes of 
the Taurus, to an altitude of 6,000 feet, noble cedar 
groves grow and tower above the pines, firs, and 
junipers, while below them, gradually dropping to 
the sea, are broad belts of palm groves and aloes 
and other sub-tropical growths. In the eastern 
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Pontic region and elsewhere the apple, pear, plum, 
and cheny grow wild; indeed, Asia Minor is said to 
be the native home of these fruit-trees, usually 
looked on as of Western origin. Oriental plane 
and cypress, quasi-sacred symbols of domestic com- 
fort and of human sorrow, are found everywhere. 
In the sheltered southern valleys the vine, fig, orange, 
lemon, and citron grow amid the rich aromatic shmb- 
beiy, and lend to the landscape the aspect of Sicily 
or the more favoured districts of southern France. 

Several animal species, once indigenous to Asia 
Minor, have disappeared with the destruction of the 
inland forests. It is thought that like our domestic 
varieties of fruit trees, the sheep and the goat are 
also a gift of Asia Minor. The Angora goat, famous 
for its silky hair of which the mohair or so-called 
“cashmere” shawls are woven, is a Turkish impor- 
tation of the eleventh or twelfth century (Tchihat- 
ch^) and seems to have been unknown to the an- 
cients. It is limited to the district of that name in 
Galatia, and the flocks, 400,000 to 500,000 head, 
are very difificult to acclimatize elsewhere than on 
these high plateaux; at any; other place the quality 
of the fleece quickly deteriorates. The horses for 
which .^ia Minor, particularly Cappadocia, was once 
famous have either disappeared or given way to 
another race, graceful, active, and hardy, but in- 
ferior to the present stock of Syria or Arabia; there 
are no longer any large cattle of fine breed. The 
one-humped camel is the chief means of transporta- 
tion, especially on the uplands and in the remote 
eastern districts. Here he associates peaceably 
with the horse, and can bear with ease and security 
a pack of 250 pounds over the passes and rocky 
terraces. The introduction of the camel probably 
dates from the twelfth century and symbolizes 
the thorough substitution of Oriental life for the 
civilization of the West. A small debased breed 
of asses abounds, quite inferior to the fine donkeys 
of Syria or Egypt. Mules are also numerous, as 
pack-animals and means of transportation: accord- 
ing to an Homeric tradition the peninsula is the 
onginal home of the mule. [For a fuller account 
of the geo^phy of Asia Minor see the classic work 
of Vivien de Saint Martin, quoted below, and Reclus- 
Keane, The Earth and its Inhabitants (New York, 
1895), Asia Minor (Anatolia), IV, 241-343.] 

III. History. — From time immemorial Asia Mi- 
nor has been the highway of nations crossing from 
east to west, and occasionally reversing their course. 
At the dawn of history, dunly seen Chalybes are 
working the iron ores of the Caucasus on the Black 
Sea, and close by are Iberians, Colchians and other 
trib^. At the other extremity Thracian tribes are 
flowing backward to their original haunts in Phrygia 
and Bithynia, while Semitic peoples begin the lus- 
torical life of Cappadocia. From 1500 to 1000 B. c. 
the Hittites overran the land as far as the Halys 
and even as far as Smyrna and Ephesus; sculptures 
and rock-sanctuaries (Boghaz-Keui in Ciappadocia) 
still attest their presence. Before them Turanian 
peoples may have been long settled on the land. 
Inscribed and sculptured rock-surfaces and tombs 
in Lycia still puzzle the archaeologist, historian, 
and philologist. From all such data it is imprac- 
ticable to reconstruct, except in the broadest outline, 
“the periods of formation through which Asia Minor 
must have passed before it stands out in the full 
light of history with its division into numerous more 
or less independent states, its mixed population, 
its complicated combination of religions and cultures 
as different as the races which originated them” 
(Ragozin). The fable of the Amazon state in the 
Thermodon valley seems to have originated in the 
female priesthood of the Hittite nature-goddess. 
Mi, that the Greeks of the western coast eventually 
changed into Artemis (Diana of Ephesus). The 


modem discoveries of Schliemann and Dorpfeld at 
Hissarlik, on the site of ancient Troy, go far to con- 
firm the reality of the main incidents in Homer 
and the traditional date (1200-1100 B. c.) of the 
siege and capture of the city of Priam. But it was 
not the Argives of Agamemnon who were destined 
to conquer Asia Minor for the ideas of Hellas. About 
the year 1000 b. c., numerous Greeks, fleeing before 
the Dorian invasion from the uplands of Epirus and 
Thessaly, began to move southward. Driven by 
these rude warlike invaders, they soon took to the 
open sea, and so eventually settled in the islands of 
the Archipelago and along the southern coast of 
Asia Minor wherever the river-mouths or the plains 
offered tempting sites for trade and enteiprise. 
They found before them the kingdoms of Lydia 
and Caria with whose history Herodotus (I, 7-14) 
begins his account of the wars of the Greeks and 
Persians; for Asia, he says, with all the barbarian 
tribes that inhabit it, is regarded by the Persians as 
their own (ibid., 1,4). Thenceforth, from the ninth 
to the sixth century b. c. , it is a long procession of 
Greeks (lonians, ^olians, Dorians) who descend 
regularly on the shores of Asia Minor as ^ traders, 
colonists, adventurers; above all, men of Ionian race. 
They build their city and sanctuary of Miletus near 
the shrine of the Lydian sun-god; they adopt other 
local deities, intermarry with the natives and estab- 
lish soon an over-sea Greece whose development is 
the first great chapter in the histoiy of the Western 
mind. (Sayce, The Ancient Empires of the East, 
London, 1884; Grote, History of Greece.) The 
earliest known coins (square-punched, electron) 
are of Lydian origin, belong to the seventh century 
B. c., and are perhaps a result of the mercantile 
intercourse of Greeks and natives. The oracle of 
Delphi now attracted the Lydian kings, “the first of 
the barbarians”, says Herodotus, “to send presents 
to that Greek temple”, and so along the lines of a 
common religion there sprang up an ever closer 
intercourse of both races. 

About the middle of the sixth century B. c., a 
certain hegemony over most of the peninsula was 
established by Croesus, King of Lydia, but this 
petted child of antique fortune was soon overthrown 
(548-546 B. c.) by the Persian Cyrus, after which 
for two centuries the entire land was an outlying 
province of Persia. In those days the exactions of 
the “Great King” fitted in with the ambition and 
patriotism of the Greeks of the mainland to bring 
about sympathetic wars in defence of the Asiatic 
Greeks and then in defence of the Hellenic father- 
land (500-449 B. c.). These immortal efforts of the 
Greeks arrested forever the repeated overflow of 
Oriental arrogance and oppression, and made ready 
the way for the career of Alexander the Great who 
was destined to revenge on the Orient all the wrongs, 
supposed or real, of the Greeks of Asia Minor, and 
to open the career of European grandeur and prog- 
ress. An uneasy and disturbed period followed, 
during which the Seleiicid successors of Alexander 
pretended to dominate from Antioch the rich and 
easy prey of Asia Minor that had fallen to Alexander 
after the battles of the Granicus and of Issus (334-333 
B. c.), fought respectively at either end of the penin- 
sula. In this time arose the new kingdoms of Pon- 
tus, Bithynia, Cappadocia, Pergamus, and Cilicia 
partly Greek and partly native, also the interesting 
Celtic kingdom of Galatia founded (280 B. c.) by 
warlike adventurers from Gaul, and so organized 
by them that for the next six or seven centuries it 
bore the stamp of many peculiar Celtic institutions 
of their distant fatherland. Greek art, that had 
already flourished admirably in the Ionian islands 
and mainland centres of the south and south-west, 
now took on a fresh development, forever connectedi 
with the little mountainous kingdom of Pergamus 
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and its Greek rulers known as the Attalids, from 
Attains, a favourite name of its kings. Then came 
the wars with republican Rome (190-63 b. c.), ending 
in the latter year with the defeat and death of the 
great Mithradates VI, “the Oriental defender of 
Greek liberties”, whereby Pontus and Bithynia, i. e. 
the shores of the Black Sea, were for a long time 
freed from the peril of Oriental domination. In 
general the first three centuries of Roman imperial 
administration were a period of peace and progress 
for Asia Minor. From the fourth to the seventh 
century the last long conflict of Eastern Rome 
with Persia went on, the vicissitudes of which were 
of no little importance to the great province across 
which the imperial armies and the warriors of 
Persia moved to and fro. The annihilation of 
Persian ambition by Emperor Heraclius (a. n. 610- 
641) only shifted the source of danger; henceforth 
the Arab and his successor, the Turk, take up the 
continuous challenge of the Orient, and ^ally make 
it good. Predatory Arab invasions from 672 to 717 
were repelled with vigour from Constantinople, after 
which for over three centuries the land remained 
subject to the hereditary Byzantine rule, though 
during this period almost endless conflict with the 
Arab dynasties made the Christian buffer-state of 
Armenia a scene of unutterable woe, and even Asia 
Minor was constantly menaced by the children of 
the Prophet. In the end the bravery and military 
skill of the Macedonian emperors (867-1057) availed 
not against the continuous pressure of fresh hordes 
from the far East, and the middle of the eleventh 
century saw two fatal events, almost contempora- 
neous and intimately connected, the final separation 
of the Greek and Latin churches (1040), and the 
conquest of Asia Minor by Malek Shah and his 
Seljuk Turks (1058-71). After the death of 
Malek (1092) his children disjijuted and divided the 
splendid inheritance left by him. But Asia Minor, 
henceforth Rtlm (i. e. Rome, the Turkish name of 
all Byzantine territoiy), did not pass from their con- 
trol; they set up their thrones at Nicaea, Nicomedia, 
and eventually (1097) at Iconium (Koniah). The 
crusaders of the twelfth century usually took the 
great highway over Asia Minor, either entirely into 
Syria, or partly, to embark at ports on the southern 
coast. Here and there they set up a temporary rule, 
but could not sustain it against the inexhaustible 
multitude of the Turkish hordes and the treachery 
of the Greek emperors. For more than a century 
the Seljuks ruled Asia Minor, until the appearance 
of the Mongol hordes (1235). The over-lordship 
of the latter lasted for some sixty years, until about 
1294, when the rule of the Ottoman Turk was in- 
augurated by the victories of Othman I, and the 
successful reigns of his three sons, Urkhan, Murad I, 
and Bajazet I. A ray of hope shone for the Chris- 
tian Byzantines during the thirteenth century when 
the Empire of Nicaea (1204-1330) held Bithjmia, 
Lydia, a part of Phrygia and the islands of the Arch- 
ipelago, i. e. the western region of Asia Minor, and 
again in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries when 
the Empire of Trebizond (1204-1461) on the Black 
Sea nourished feebly the hopes of Greek Christians 
for a return of independence under the cross. But 
Nicaea fell and became an outpost of Ottoman con- 
q^uest, and Trebizond scarcely survived the fall of 
Constantinople (1453). Both weak states had 
arisen as a protest against the Latin conquest of 
Constantinople (1204), and though they made the 
coast line Christian for three centuries, they were 
unable to loosen the grip of the Turkish hordes of 
“the Black Sheep” and others on the table-land of 
the interior. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the Genoese and Venetians established a 
commercial supremacjr along the coasts of Asia Minor 
and in many of the islands. They left permanent 


memorials in military architecture (since then the 
Turks call ruins indiscriminately “ Djenovessi kalessi ^ 
or Genoese castles), and especially in the commercial 
and maritime law, in business relations and methods, 
and in the class known henceforth as “Levantines”. 
But the mutual jealousies and rivalries of the Italian 
commercial republics, and their predominating 
secular aims, prevented any serious attempt to oust 
the Seljuk Turk from the high table-lands and 
eastern border, Ottoman rule and life spread 
rapidly, threatened only for a brief while by a new 
Mongol invasion under Tamerlane (1386-1402)^ 
and by the disastrous battle of Angora in the latter 
year (Creasy, History of the Ottoman Empire, 
new ed., London, 1882). In the end, however, 
Turkish fortune and courage prevailed, and perma- 
nent dominion over the peninsula was secured to 
the Osmanli by the capture of Constantinople in 
1453, since which time save for a partial occupation 
by the Egyptian Mohammed Ali (1831-39) the 
Turk has held in peace this richest jewel of Mediter- 
ranean empire. As a rule, the inland Turk has 
cared only for fresh pasturage for his flocks. Ever 
moving from place to place with his countless sheep 
and goats he has despised agriculture and the life of 
towns. Heedless of the future he has ruined all culti- 
vation of the land, allowed its once perfect develop- 
ment to decay completely, and driven the Christian 
peasant of the Byzantine age to the mountains or the 
sea, when he has not induced him to adopt, with the 
nomad life, the law of the Koran. It is the low- 
grade civilization of the steppes of Turkestan made 
permanent on the former site of supreme Hellenic 
refinement of life and of Christian sublimity^ of teach- 
ing and virtue. And it is universally admitted that 
onljr a recolonization from Europe can restore its 
ori^nal felicitous conditions. (Vivien de Saint 
Martin, “ Description historique et g4ographique 
de FAsie Mineure”, Paris, 1852; Heyd, “Geschichte 
des Levantenhandels”, Stuttgart, 1879, tr. into 
French by Reynaud, Paris, 1880-86.) 

The Roman Province . — Under the Roman rule, 
republican and early imperial, the numerous politi- 
cal entities that had sprung up in Asia Minor after 
the death of Alexander the Great disappeared 
rapidly and made way for a unity and efficiency 
of administration, a peace and prosperity, hitherto- 
unknown. The little Greek kingdoms of Pergamus 
and Bithynia were left to Rome by the wills of their 
last kings; Cilicia, freed by Pompey from the pirates 
that infested its waters, was only too grateful for 
imperial protection; Pontus alone was won from 
Mithradates VI in a memorable war during which 
the Celts of Galatia sided with victorious Rome 
and reaped the reward of their good fortune in gov- 
ernmental favour. With their kings, Deiotadrus 
and Amyntas, the line of Celtic rulers of Asia Minor 
closed; after the death of Amyntas (25 B. c.) 
Galatia became a Roman province. The last king 
of Cappadocia died in the reign of Tiberius, and the 
land was forthwith annexed. In this way a practical 
uniformity of government was introduced over the 
entire peninsula. Without doing violence to local 
customs or traditions, the imperial government 
assured to the provincials an administration at once 
responsible and equitable, of swift and thorough 
justice, of continuous peace, easy communication, 
protection to life and property and the fruits of hon- 
est industry. The wool-grower and the weaver of 
Ancyra, the gold-embroiderer of Attalia, and the 
sculptor of Diana statuettes in Ephesus were hence- 
forth assured of permanent prosperity, and with 
them all the other callings and occupations of the 
most highly civilized part of the Mediterranean 
world. Manufactures and industries increased, and 
before the end of the second century Asia Minor had 
touched the acme of temporal feUcity. Taxation,, 
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as everywhere in the empire, was close and minute, 
but not intolerable. Occasionally the taxes were 
remitted and in periods of public calamity (eartl^ 
quakes, inundations) the public treasury came to aid 
^e unhappy provincials. The revenues of the penin- 
sula, deeply impaired by republican misgovernment, 
the Mithradatic wars, and the campaigns against the 
pirates, increased with rapidity; the fertile islands of 
the archipelago together with Crete and Cyprus, cen- 
turies ago hellenized in plity, tongue and civilized 
institutions, were bee-hives of industry. Rhodes, 
e. g., was the great workshop of Greek sculptors who 
continued, though in a decadent way, the glorious 
traditions of the Ionian and Pergamene ages. Every 
available piece of ground on the coasts was intensely 
cultivated, as the pitiful wreckage of agricultural 
engineering yet shows, while in the interior the 
plains of Galatia were covered with goats and sheep, 
and those of Cappadocia with the finest breed of 
horses known to the ancients. That all the indus- 
trial virtues were highly cultivated is shown by a 
list of occupations drawn from Christian inscriptions 
of the fifth century (Cumont), They exhibit among 
other -callings oil-dealers, scribes, ^ greengrocers, 
potters, coppersmiths, skinners, mariners, money- 
changers, and goldsmiths. In the imperial period 
few new cities were added to the five hundred busy 
urban hives of the western coast, but Greek civiliza- 
tion went hand in hand with Roman^ law through 
the interior and was welcomed, e. g. in the moun- 
tains of uncouth Cappadocia and of rugged warlike 
Isauria where the Attalids and Seleucids had never 
been able to acclimatize it. For the better adminis- 
tration of justice the land was divided into a certain 
number of judicial districts (conventus juridici) and 
assizes were regularly held in the chief towns of the 

same. _ i 

A certain unity of religion was reached m the 
worship of Rome and Augustus, i. e. of the dead 
and later of the living emppors, to whom temples 
were built in the metropolitan cities (Augusteum, 
Csesareum), and in the celebration of whose festivals 
the Asiatic provincial proclaimed his gratitude, 
exercised his new Roman patriotism, and felt him- 
self drawn nearer, if not to his fellow-Asiatics, at 
least to the marvellous darling of fortune enthroned 
upon the distant Tiber. The man of Asia Minor 
had long been subject to Persia without revolt, and 
then to the children of the brilliant marshals of 
Alexander; submission was natural to him, and this 
time it brought in its train all that was needed to 
make life perfect in so favoured a land, i. e. peace 
and prosperity. As high-priest of the provincial 
department of the imperial religion of Rome and 
Augusttis his influence over all religious matters 
was great. The ofifice seems at times to have been 
closely identified with that of the president of the 
emperor’s festival, and was the formal source of 
much of the persecution directed against the Chris- 
tians of the province, especially during the annual 
festival, when the deputies of the provincial cities 
met at the metropolis and manifested their patriot- 
ism, among other ways, by denouncing the followers 
of Jesus for refusing to adore the divinity (numerij 
genius) of the emperor. An ideal picture of the 
office, affected, however, by Christian institutions 
and experience, is given by Julian the Apostate 
in his famous letter to the Galatarch (Ep., :d.ix; cf. 
Eus., Hist. EccL, VIII, xiv, 9). With the honour of 
president of the annual festival of the emperor went 
other distinctions, a special title (Asiarch, Bithyni- 
arch, Galatarch), in addition to various marks of 
honour. Only the rich could pretend to merit 
it, for the office carried with it the right and the 
duty to defray the expenses of such festivals. But 
there were many to claim it, for provincial pride 
was strong in Asia Minor, and the rivalry of the 


metropolitan cities was very keen. The new wor- 
ship of Rome and Augustus was not unlike a re- 
ligion established by law, though it never interfered 
with the older forms of Greek or Oriental worship, 
or the numerous miraculous asylums, or even such 
individual careers as those of Apollonius of Tyana 
or Alexander of Abonoteichos. To the cities was 
left their ancient liberty of internal administration, 
the repartition of imperial assessments, and the 
preservation of local order. Only the wealthy 
could vote for the magistrates, and the time was 
yet far off when their descendants would try in vain 
to rid themselves of an hereditary dignity that in 
the end carried with it the heaviest of financial 
burdens. Occasionally the imperial government 
looked into the municipal book-keeping and even 
controlled the municipal decrees; more frequently 
it exercised a certain surveillance over the nomina- 
tion of the chief of police {eirenarch). The public 
safety was assured in the early imperial times by a 
small army of 5,000 auxiliary troops in Galatia, 
and by the Black Sea fleet of forty ships stationed 
at Trebizond. In the time of Vespasian two legions 
were quartered in Cappadocia and along the upper 
waters of the Euphrates. A few soldiers scattered 
here and there through the provinces served the 
Roman magistrates as messengers, sheriffs, bailiffs, 
and the like. Asia Minor, in which both the senate 
and the emperor exercised, in theory at least, a 
co-ordinate jurisdiction until the end of the third 
century, was too contented and loyal to call for 
other troops than were necessary for protection 
from the foreign enemy, or to repress brigandage. 
The latter was, unhappily, never quite suppressed 
in a land well fitted for the^ flight and concealment 
of the lawless. Up to the time of Justinian certain 
parts of Isauria and Cilicia were the home of bold 
freebooters, despite the ever tightening military 
cordons, the increase of civilization, and the growing 
influence of Christian principles. There were often 
in municipal life lack of integrity, corruption, and 
waste, coupled with intrigues, rivalries, and factions, 
but this is no more than might be expected amid 
such unexampled prosperity, in a land where no 
large political life existed, and where climate and the 
narrow municipal horizon conspired to diminish 
energy and magnify local and temporary interests. 
“The calm sea” says Mommsen, “easily becomes a 
swamp, and the lack of the great pulsation of gen- 
eral interest is clearly discernible also in Asia Minor”. 

A complete description of the cities of Asia Minor 
in the best days of the empire, their splendour 
and magnificence, partly inherited and partly to 
the credit of Rome, sounds to modern ears like 
exaggeration. Their ruins, however, are convinc- 
ingly eloquent. Marble and granite, exquisitely 
and solidly worked, were the building materials of 
the countless temples, baths, assembly-rooms, 
gymnasia, deep-pillared porticoes and colonnades 
that graced even the smallest of its cities, and were 
very often the gifts of private individuals, who ex- 
hibited thus in their little “fatherland” (as the 
Clmistian Bishop Abercius calls his native city 
Hierapolis), a power of self-sacrifice and affection 
for the public weal for which no larger stage was 
open. Countless art-works in marble and bronze, 
often replicas of incomparable Greek originals 
carried away in the republican period, decorated the 
public buildings and the open squares; even these 
copies seem at last to have been confiscated by 
Constantine for his new city by the Golden Horn. 
Aqueducts and reservoirs, embankments and levees, 
saved and controlled the useful waters that are now 
the ruin of the land. Terraces built with skill and 
art multiplied the productive power of the fertile 
soil. From the city gates there radiated numerous 
long lines of sculptured tombs, whose broken in- 
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scriptions now throw light on the rich and varied 
life of the antique world. In the fine arts the cor- 
rect sense of the Greeks was the guide, but in com- 
mercial and industrial life the Roman seems to have 
been dominant. Latin mercantile words are often 
transliterated into Greek, and there are numerous 
other evidences of close commercial intercourse 
with Italy. Famous Greek teachers and physicians 
frequented the Italian cities (Tac., Ann., XII, 61, 
67) somewhat as the Byzantine humanists frequented 
those of Northern Italy. The great mumcipal 
families and those well established on the vast es- 
tates of the central table-land seem to have clung 
to the ancestral soil with more fidelity than was 
shown elsewhere in the Orient. Education of the 
purely literary type was universal, and to some ex- 
tent provided for by the cities and even by the im- 
perial government. We read of principals and in- 
spectors of schools, of teachers of writing and music, 
of masters of boxing, archery, and spear-throwing, of 
special privileges for teachers of rhetoric and gram- 
mar; in a word the ideal education of the Greek 
mainland as crystallized in the classic writers and in 
the still vigorous school of Athens, was in a large 
measure reproduced in Asia Minor. Homer and 
the Greek classics were the school books. The 
chief result of it all was a race of remarkable public 
orators known as sophists or rhetoricians, wandering 
academic lecturers on the glories of the past or on 
commonplaces of philosophy, poetry, and history. 
Often bilingual, they were admired by the provincials, 
whose favour they held by flattery and sympathy, 
and by careful attention to the mise en schne — voice, 
gesture, dress, attitude. Some of them, like Dio 
Chrysostom, exhibit genuine native patriotism, 
but in all of them there echoes a hollow declamatory 
note, the best evidence of the hopeless character of 
Greek paganism, of which they were now the chief 
theologians and philosophers. Their literary in- 
fluence was deep and lasting, and though they were 
inimical to the Christian religion, this influence may 
yet be traced in not a few of the Greek Christian 
writers of their own and later times. Apart from 
this class the pagan society of Asia Minor seems to 
have contributed but a few great names to the annals 
of science and literature. Two of them come from 
Bithynia, the above-mentioned rhetorician Dio Chry- 
sostom, moralist and philosopher, and Arrian of Nico- 
media, historian of Alexander the Great and popular- 
izer of Epictetus. Pergamus boasts the name of the 
learned plhysician Galen, like his earlier fellow-Asiatic, 
Xenophon of Cos, a man of scientific attainments 
in his own department, and also of general philo- 
sophic culture, but a stern enemy of the Christian 
religion. Nevertheless, just as Roman Asia Minor 
boasts of no first-class cities like Alexandria or An- 
tioch, but only of a great many second and third 
class centres of population, so in literature the great 
names are wanting, while general literary culture 
and refinement, both of speech and taste, are wide- 
spread, and, in the near western section, universal. 
The cosmopolitan character of imperial administra- 
tion, the diffusion of education, the facility of travel, 
and the free use of the two great civilized tongues, 
made the man of Asia Minor, in a certain sense, a 
citizen of the world and fitted him peculiarly to play 
an important part from the fourth century on in 
the spread of Christianity and the adaptation of its 
ideas to Graeco-Roman society.^ Indeed, without 
some knowledge of the civilization that moulded 
their youth, the Basils and the Gregorys lose half 
their interest for us. (Mommsen, The Provinces 
of the Roman Empire, New York, 1887, II, 345-97; 
Ramsay, The Historical Geography of the Roman 
Empire. London, 1890.) 

Spread of Christianity in Asia Minor.--As every- 
where in the Roman empire, so in Asia Minor it was 
T.— 50 


the numerous Jewries in which the Christian religion 
found ^ its first adherents. In the last three pre- 
Christian centuries the Seleucid kings of S3n'ia had 
transplanted from Palestine to Asia Minor thousands 
of Jewish families whose descendants were soon 
scattered along all the coasts and throughout a great 
part of the interior. On Pentecost day at Jerusalem 
(Acts, ii, 5, 9, 10) there were present among the disci- 
ples “Jews, devout men out of every nation under 
heaven’', also representatives of Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. On his several 
missionary journeys, St. Paul visited many parts 
of Asia Minor and established there the first Christian 
churches; in the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters 
of Acts there is a vivid and circumstantial description 
of all the chief phases of his Apostolic activity. 
His conversion of the Galatians, in particular, has a 
perennial interest for Western Christians, since at 
least a large portion of that province was composed 
of descendants of those Celts of Gaul who had settled 
there in the third century b. c. and in St. Paul’s 
time, and for centuries afterwar<S, still retained 
their Celtic speech and many Celtic institutions 
(Lightfoot, Commentary on Galatians, London, 
1896, 1-15; Ramsay, The Church in the Roman 
Empire before a. d. 170, New York, 1893, 97-111; 
Idem, St. Paul, the Traveller and Roman Citizen, 
New York, 1898, 130-151). Asia Minor was the 
principal scene of the labours of St. John; he wrote 
his Apocalypse on the desolate island of Patmos, 
and his Gospel probably at Ephesus. He established 
firmly in the latter city a famous centre of Christian 
life, and an ancient tradition, as old as the Council of 
Ephesus (431), says that the Blessed Virgin spent 
her last years in the vicinity of Ephesus, and passed 
thence to her reward. From Ephesus St. John 
travelled much throughout Asia. Minor and has 
always been credited with the first establishment 
of many of its episcopal sees; the story of the re- 
conversion of the young robber, touchingly told in 
the “Quis Dives’' of Clement of Alexandria exhibits 
the popular concept of St. John in the mind of the 
average Christian of Asia Minor about the year 
200. In the “Acts of Theda” it is now recognized 
that we have a fragment of a life of St. Paul in Asia 
Minor, written about the middle of the second century, 
though without ecclesiastical approval, which throws 
no little light on several phases of the great Apostle’s 
career but slightly touched on in the Acts and the 
Pauline Epistles. St. Peter, too, preached the 
Christian Faith in Asia Minor. His First Epistle, 
written from Rome (v, 13), is addressed “to the 
strangers dispersed through Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, and Bithymia”, i. e. in northern, western, 
and central Asia Minor. That the new religion 
spread rapidly is proved by the famous passage in 
the letter of Pliny (Ep. x, 97), Roman governor of 
Bithynia, addressed to the Emperor Trajan about 
112, in which he says that the whole province is 
overrun with the contagion of Christianity, the 
temples are abandoned and the meat of the victims 
unsaleable, persons of every age, rank, and condition 
are joining the new religion. At this period also 
the Church History of Eusebius shows us the ad- 
mirable figure of St. Ignatius of Antioch, of whose 
seven letters five are addressed to Christian churches 
of Asia Minor (Philadelphia, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Tralles, Magnesia) and reveal an advanced stage of 
Christian growth. It was at this time that St. 
Polycarp of Smyrna and St. Irenteus of Lyons were 
born in Asia Minor, both prominent Christian figures 
of the second century, the latter being the foremost 
ecclesiastical writer of his period. 

It is in Asia Minor that synods, or frequent assem- 
blies of Christian bishops, first meet us as a working 
ecclesiastical institution; even in remote and uncouth 
Cappadocia they were not infrequent in the third 
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centujy. It was therefore fitting that when the 
first general council of the Catholic Church was held 
(325) it should be called together at Nicsea (Isnik) 
in western Asia Minor, amid a population 
stanchly Christian. Of the (traditional) 318 bish- 
ops who attended that council about one hundred 
were from Asia Minor; the semi-barbarous Isauria 
sent fourteen city bishops and four rural bishops 
(chorepiscopi) ^ while remote Cilicia sent nine city 
bishops and one rural bishop. Indeed, the episcopal 
system of Asia Minor seems to have been almost 
completed by this time. (Ramsay, Cities and Bish- 
oprics of Asia Minor, in Histor. Geogr. of Asia 
Minor, London, 1890, 104r-426.) In any case, there 
were in that territory in the fifth century some 450 
Catholic episcopal sees. The institution of rural 
bishops ichorepiscopi) appears first in Asia Minor 
(Council of Ancyra, 314) and seems^ to be the origin 
of the later parochial system. It is in Asia Minor 
that arose, or were fought out, nearly all the great 
ecclesiastical conflicts of the early Christian period. 
The Church History of Eusebius, first published 
before 325, exhibits the Christian bishops of Asia 
Minor during the second and third centuries in con- 
flict with semi-Oriental philosophic heresies ^ like 
Gnosticism, that developed under the leadership of 
keen critical rationalists like Marcion of Sinope on 
the Black Sea, while the germs of the great christo- 
logical heresies, e. g. Sabellianism, were first nour- 
ished on the same soil. Here, too, met the famous 
councils that overthrew these heresies (Nicaea in 325, 
Ephesus in 431, and Chalcedon in 451). Internal 
reform of the Christian Church was first undertaken 
from Asia Minor, where Montanus, a native of Phry- 
gia, began the rigorist movement known as Mon- 
tanism, and denounced the growing laxity of Christian 
life and the moral apathy of the religious chiefs of 
the society. He claimed for himself and certain 
feroale disciples the survival of the early Christian 
prophetic gjfts, or personal religious inspiration, 
which seems to have been more frequent and to 
have survived longer in Asia Minor than elsewhere 
(Hamack, Mission und Ausbreitung, 287, 402). 
The immediate cause of the last great persecution, 
that of Diocletian (284-305), seems to have been the 
rapid growth of Christianity in all Asia Minor, 
pa^icularly in the imperial capital, then located at 
Nieomedia (Ismid). Maximinus Daza, the sym- 
pathetic colleague in Egypt of the persecuting 
Galerius (305-311), admitted (Euseb., Hist. Eccl., 
IX, ix) that nearly all the Orient had become Chris- 
tian, and in this he was merely the echo of the dying 
words of the contemporary Christian scholar and 
martyr, Lucian of Antioch, who asserted (Rufin., 
Hist. EccL, IX, vi) that in his time the gjreater 
part of the Roman world had become Christian, 
even entire cities. Such a Christian city of Phrygia, 
Eusebius tells us (Hist. Eccl., VIII, xi, 1), was given 
to the flames by the pagans in the persecution of 
Diocletian; the inhabitants perished to a man with 
the name of Christ upon. their lips. Apropos of this, 
Hamack recalls (op. clt., p. 466) the fact that eighty 
years earfier Thyatira in the same province was an 
entirely Christian city, though intensely Montanist 
in rehgious temper. The city of Apameia in the same 
province seems to have become quite Christian before 
250. The work of Cumont (Inscriptions Chr^ 
tiennes de FAsie Mineure, Rome, 1895) exhibits 
undeniable epigraphic evidence that Phrygia was 
widely Christianized long before the conversion of 
Constantine (312). The words of Renan (Origines 
du^ Christianisme, III, 363, 364) are therefore 
eminently tme: ^'Thenceforward (from a. d. 112) 
for three hundred years Phrygia was essentially a 
Christian land. There began the public profession 
of Christianity; there are found, from the third 
century, on monuments exposed to the public gaze, 


the terms Chrestianos or Christianos; there the formu- 
las of epitaphs convey veiled references to Christian 
dogmas; there, from the days of Septimius Severus, 
great cities adopt biblical symbols for their coins, 
or rather adapt their old traditions to biblical narra- 
tions. A great number of the Christians of Ephesus 
and Rome came from Phrygia. The names most 
frequently met with on the monuments of Phrygia 
are the antique Christian names (Trophimus, Tychi- 
cus, Tryphenus, Papias, etc.), the names special to 
the apostolic times, and of which the martyrologies 
are fulP’. The Acts of the Christian Bishop, Pionius 
of Smyrna, a martyr of the time of Decius (249-251), 
portray that city as largely Christian, and (with 
exception of the Jews) entirely devoted to its rhetori- 
cian-bishop. In the fourth century Gregory of 
Nyssa relates, apropos of Gregopr ^ of Caesarea (c. 
213-275), the Wonder-worker, disciple and friend 
of Origen, that during the thirty-five or forty years 
of his episcopal activity he had Christianized nearly 
all Pontus. It is an unfair exaggeration (Hamack, 
475-476) to attribute his success to toleration of 
heathen customs, amusements, etc. So good a 
Christian theologian as Gregory of Nyssa could 
relate this condescension of tne Wonder-worker 
without perceiving any real sacrifi.ce of Christian 
principles in faith or morals; some concessions there 
must always be when it is question of conversions in 
bulk. His "Epistola Canonica” (P. G., X, 1019- 
48), one of the earliest and most venerable docu- 
ments of diocesan legislation, presupposes many 
well-established Christian communities, whose cap- 
tive ecclesiastics and citizens (c. 260) spread the first 
germs of Christianity among the piratical Goths 
of the Black Sea. Asia Minor was certainly the 
first part of the Roman world to accept as a whole 
the principles and the spirit of the Christian re- 
ligion, and. it was not unnatural that the warmth of 
its conviction should eventually fire the neighbouring 
Armenia and make it, early in the fourth century, 
the first of the ancient states formally to accept the 
religion of Christ (Euseb., Hist. Eccl., IX, viii, 2). 
The causes of the rapid conversion of Asia Minor 
are not, in general, dissimilar to those which else- 
where favoured the spread of Christianity. It may 
be accepted, with Hamack, that the grormd was 
already prepared for the new religion, inasmuch as 
Jewish monotheism was acclimatized, had won 
many disciples, and discredited polytheism, while 
on the other hand Christianity was confronted by 
no State religion deeply and immemorially entrenched 
in the hearts of a united and homogeneous people 
(the imperial worship being a late innovation and 
offering only a factitious unity) . But much of this 
is true of other parts of the Roman empire, and it 
remains certain that the local opposition to the 
Christian religion was nowhere stronger than in the 
cities of Asia Minor where Antoninus Pius (138-161) 
had to check the illegal violence of the multitude 
(Euseb., Hist. Eccl.. IV, xxxiii); even if we do not 
accept as genuine his rescript "Ad commune Asiae’^ 
(ibid., IV, xix), it is of ancient origin and exhibits an 
enduring Christian sense of intolerable injustice, 
already foreshadowed in I Peter, iv, 3-5, 13-19. 
The literary opposition to Christianity was particu- 
larly strong, as already said, among the rhetoricians 
and grammarians, i. e. among the public teachers 
and the philosophers, not to speak of the pagan 
imperial priesthood, nowhere so well organized and 
favoured as in every province of Asia Minor. ^ Lac- 
tantius tells us that the last known anti-Christian 
pamphleteers were both from Bithynia in Asia Minor 
(Inst. V, 2), Hierocles, the governor of the province, 
and another whose name he withholds. The principal 
theologians of Asia Minor (Irenseus, Gre^ry the 
Wonder-worker, Methodius of Olympus, Basil of 
Neocaesarea, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gregory of 
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Nyssa) do not differ notably in their concepts of 
the Christian religion from those of Syria or Egypt 
or the West. It seems therefore quite incorrect to 
describe with Harnack the original conversion of 
Asia Minor as a gradual and rather peaceful trans- 
formation of the native heathenism and no real 
extirpation (keine Ausrottung, sondern eine Umfor- 
mung, op. cit., 463). If this were so, it must 
always remain a great mystery how the Christianity 
of Asia Minor could present, on the eve of its political 
triumph, so remarkable a front of unity in sound 
doctrine and elevated morals when its alleged original 
pagan sources were so numerous and conflicting, 
so gross and impure. 

Of the ecclesiastical administration of Asia Minor, 
after the triumph of the Christian religion, but little 
need be said. Like the rest of the Roman empire 
the land was divided into two administrative terri- 
tories known as dioceses” (Gr. StoiK-jJo-eis, dis- 
tricts to be supervised). They were Pontus and 
Asia, respectively an eastern and a western territory. 
In the first were twelve civil provinces, to which 
corresponded the ecclesiastical provinces of Cap- 
padocia, Lesser Armenia, Pontus, Polemonium, 
Helenopontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Honorias, and 
Paphlagonia. The diocese of Asia included the 

E rovinces of Asia (proper), Hellespont, Phrygia, 
ydia, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, 
and the Cyclades or islands of the ..Egean. By the 
end of the fourth century these eighteen provinces 
were subject to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
while on the south-eastern coast, Isauria and Cilicia, 
with the island of CjqDrus, were subject to the patri- 
archate of Antioch, Cyprus in a restless and dis- 
contented way. All were more easily reached from 
the mouth of the Orontes; yet other reasons, his- 
torical, national, and temperamental, co-operated 
with the ambition of the clergy of Constantinople 
to draw this line of demarcation between the two 

S *eat ecclesiastical spheres of influence in the central 
rient, whereby Armenia was drawn within the 
radius of Syro-Antiochene influence, to the great 
detriment, later on, of Catholic unity. (Duchesne, 
Histoire ancienne de F^glise, Paris, 1906, I, 433 
sqq.) The ambition of the clergy of Constantinople, 
their jealousy of old Rome, and imperial favour, 
had won this pre-eminence for the royal city. It 
had never evangelized Asia Minor; that was done 
from Antioch, and in the third century the two 
ecclesiastical exarchates of Asia Minor, Csesarea in 
Cappadocia and Ephesus in Asia proper, were subject 
to the patriarch of the great Syrian city. In the 
latter half of the third century, long before the 
founding of Constantinople (330), the bishops of 
Asia Minor were wont 'to attend the synods of An- 
tioch and in turn that patriarch occasionally presided 
over the synods held in Asia Minor. It was from 
Antioch that the churches of Asia Minor got their 
liturgy; from them it radiated to Constantinople 
itself and eventually throughout the greater part of 
the Greek Church (Duchesne, Origins of Christian 
Worship, London, 1903, 71). Once established, 
however, the .jurisdiction of Constantinople over 
most of the churches of Asia Minor remained un- 
challenged, especially after the Arab conquest of 
Syria (636) when the ancient influence of Antioch 
on eastern Asia Minor disappeared. Nevertheless, 
the ecclesiastical organization of Asia Minor was too 
solidly rooted in popular life to disappear except 
veiy slowly. If we had complete lists of the sub- 
scriptions to the Greek councils of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, we should know more about the 
survival of the episcopal system and its various 
modifications under Byzantine rule. As it is, not 
a little light is thrown on the medieval hierarchy of 
Asia Minor by a certain number of catalogues or 
lists of the patriarchates with their metropolitans 


and autocephalous archbishops, also of the suffragans 
of the metropolitans, which are extant under the 
Latin name of “Notitise Episcopatuum ” (ed. Parthey, 
Berlin, 1866). These catalogues were originally 
known as Ta/crt/cd, some of them dating back to the 
seventh or eighth century (IlaXatii ToKrircd), while 
others underwent frequent correction, more or less 
scientific and thorough, even as late as the thirteenth 
century (Krumbacher, Gesch. der byzant. Litteratur, 
2d ed., Munich, 1897, 415, 416; Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. 
of Asia Minor, 89, 427). Together with the geog- 
raphies of Ptolemy and Strabo (the latter a native of 
Asia Minor and praised by Ramsay for his accurate 
and lucid work), the famous “Tabula Peutingeriana ” 
(a fourth-century map of the imperial road-system 
radiating from Constantinople), and the “Synecde- 
mos” of Hierocles, a sixth-century account of the 
sixty-four Byzantine provinces and their more than 
900 cities, these episcopal lists enable us to follow 
the continuity of Christian public life in Asia Minor 
throughout the troubled centuries of political and 
economic decay that finally ended in the blank horror 
of Islamitic shepherdism. Krumbacher notes in 
these lists the strict adherence to ancient system and 
the recurrence of original diocesan names, long after 
they had ceased to correspond with the reality of 
things, somewhat as the Roman Church yet continues 
to use the titles of extinct sees located in countries 
now subject to non-Christian political control. 
The same author treats (op. cit., passim) in detail 
of the Byzantine writers of Asia Minor during the 
medieval period. 

IV. Present Civil Conditions. — In the absence 
of a reliable census the population of Asia Minor is 
variously given. Larousse (1898) puts it at 9,235,000, 
of whom 7,179,000 are Moslems and 1,548,000 
Christians. This does not include the small Greek 
Christian principality of Samos (45,000) nor the 
island of Cyprus (210,000) nor that of Crete (360,000), 
all three being frequently counted as parts of Asia 
Minor. Neher (Kirchenlex., VII, 775) puts the 
total population at 10,750,000. It is mostly com- 
posed of Ottoman Turks who still reproduce the 
primitive t^e, especially in the interior, where 
nomadic tribes, like the Turcomans and Yuruks, 
exhibit the characteristics of the original Ottoman 
conquerors. In general the term “Turk” is applied 
to all sedentary Mohammedans in Asia Minor, 
whatever be their origin; it is also applied to the 
officials, descendants of Gregorian or Circassian 
captive women, to the numerous immigrants from 
Bosnia and Bulgaria (Slavs in blood, but Moslems 
in faith), and to the Albanian soldiers settled in 
Asia Minor. Similarly, the term applies to Moslem 
descendants of Arab and negro slaves. Some of 
the nomadic tribes (Yuruks) are Mohammedan only 
in name, though of ancient Turkish descent. They 
are generally known as Turcomans and live with 
their flocks in their own tent-encampments, primitive 
clans with no cohesion; they spend their lives in 
transit from the plains to the mountains, and vice 
versa, in search of pasturage, water, and pure air. 
With them may be classed the Chingani or gypsies, 
wandering tinkers, and horse dealers. There are 
also other small remnants of the original Turkish 
immigration that still affect the ways of their fierce 
ancestry, the Afshars and the Zeibeks, from whose 
ranks the government draws its most fanatical 
soldiers. The Mohammedan Kurds of Asia Minor, 
both sedentary and nomad, differ so much in features 
and social habits from the Turks that they are not 
classed with the latter; they resemble much their 
brethren of the Armenian lughlands, are evidently 
of Medic origin, and speak dialects of Persian with 
some Syriac and Armenian words. Aroimd the sea- 
board, in the numerous islands of the archipelago 
and in the large inland cities of Cappadocia and 
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Pontus, the Greeks are numerous; on the southern and make many sacrifices in order to provide for 
coast and in the islands they are in the vast majority their children, in primary and secondary schools, a 
and, except politically, are the dominant race as high grade of the education they admire. It is in 
of old, being the commercial and industrial element, reality a genuine Hellenisrn based on the study of 
Not a few of the sedentary Turks are of Greek origin, the ancient classic writers, the history of their ances- 
descendants of voluntary or compulsory apostates; tors both peninsular and continental, antipathy to 
on the other hand, not a few Greeks isolated in the Islam, a strong sense ot mutual relationship, and a 
interior yet speak Turkish, a stigma of hated sub- vivid hope that they will again be called to the direc- 
jection that Greek patriotism aims at effacing, tion of public life throughout the peninsula. There 
There are many Armenians in Asia Minor, some- is, however, a nianifold opposition to^ this modern 
times gathered in distinct settlements, and again Greek ideal. If it were possible to bring about the 
scattered through the Turkish villages; the taxes re-union of the separated Churches the ideal 

are usually farmed out to them, for which reason could be notably furthered. 

they are bitterly hated by the Turkish peasant VII. Resources.— Asia Minor is yet largely an 
who complains of their rapacity. They retain agricultural and pastoral land. On the high _pla- 
usually their native tongue. On the Persian frontier teaux immense flocks of sheep and goats are raised, 
of Asia Minor, in some secluded valleys, are foimd whose wool is used for domestic purposes, for export, 
yet a few Nestorians, descendants of those Syrian or for the manufacture of Turkish rugs and carpets. 
Christians who fled in remote times to these fast- The silk manufactures of Broussa, in the sixteenth 
nesses either to avoid the oppression of their Moslem century a staple of Asia Minor, have greatly decreased, 
masters in Mesopotamia or before the encroach- Viticulture, once the pride of Asia Minor, has almost 
ments of nomad tribes. perished. The use of wine is forbidden by the Koran; 

V. Government. — Asia Minor proper is divided hence the grape is cultivated by the Turks only for 

into fifteen “vilayets^' or administrative territories, the making of confections, and by the Greeks chiefly 
two separate sanjaks (districts), and one principality for personal use. The wines of Chios and Lesbos and 
(Samos). Attheheadofeachisa'^vali’^orprovin- Smyrna, famous in antiquity, are no longer made; 
cial governor, in whose council a seat is given to the their place is taken by dried raisins that form a 
spiritual head of each of the non-Moslem communi- principal article of export. _ Boxwood, salt-fish, 
ties. Eachvilayet is ivided into sanjaks or districts, barley, millet, wheat, oil, opium, rags, wool, and 
and these are again subdivided into communal cotton, hides, galls, wax, tobacco, soap, liquorice 
groups and communes, presided over respectively paste, figure on the table of exports, but not at all 
by ofiScers Imown as mutessarifs, kaimakams, mudirs, in the proportions becoming the natural advantages 
and mukhtars. The code is the common law of of the land. It has already been stated that a few 
Islam, known as Nizam, and there is an appeal to mines and marble quarries are worked, but in a 
the High Court at Constantinople from the civil, feeble and intermittent way. The popular genius 
criminal, and commercial courts in each province, is foreign to all progress, the government is based 
It is to be noted that in the conquered Roman prov- on corruption and oppression, and the national 
inces the Arabs first, and then the Turks, retained religion is eminently suspicious and repressive, 
much of the Roman (Byzantine) Law, especially as The inland Turk has the reputation of honesty, 
regarded their Christian subjects, and in so far as it kindliness, hospitality, but he has no bent for the 
did not conflict with the Koran (Amos, History of active ana energetic Western life, loves dearly his 
the Civil Law of Rome, London, 1883). The chief ^'kief” or somnolent vegetative repose, and is hope- 
cities of Asia Minor are Smyrna (300,000), Trebi- lessly in the grasp of two rapacious enemies, the 
zond, Iskanderfin (Issus, Scanderoon), Adana, Angora usurer and the tax-gatherer. The Gr6ek and the 
(Ancyra), Sivas (Sebasteia), Sinope, Samsthi (Ami- Armenian are. the dominant commercial factors, 
bus), Koniah (Iconium), Kaisariyeh (Csesarea in and are in several ways equipped to wrest from the 
Cappadocia). Adalia is the largest seaport on the Turk everything but political control of the country, 
southern coast; Broussa (Pnisa), ^ magnificently VIII. The Islands. — Leaving aside the great 
situated at the foot of Mt. Olympus in Bithynia, is islands of Crete and Cyprus, no longer under immedi- 
the seat of silk industries, and holds the tombs of ate Turkish control, it may be noted that those of 
the early Ottoman sultans. Kaisariyeh at the foot the Archipelago form a special administrative dis- 
of Mt. ^gaeus, with its memories of St. Basil the trict. Their number is legion; some of them are 
Great, is one of the world’s oldest trade-centres, very fertile, others are mere peaks and ridges of 
recognized as such from the dawn of history under rock. They export fruit, some wine, raisins, olive 
its Semitic name Mazaca; it is even now the most oil, and mastic, and their sponge fisheries are 
important commercial town in eastern Asia Minor, very valuable. Among the islands famous in an- 
Sivas in the valley of the Kizil-Irmak (Halys) is a tiquity are Tenedos near the mouth of the Darda- 
wheat centre. Trebizond on the Black Sea justifies nelles, Lemnos between the Dardanelles and Mt. 
even yet the foresight of its early Greek founders. Athos, Lesbos, the native place of Alcaeus and Sappho, 
Erzerfim in Lesser Armenia is an important mountain between the Dardanelles and Smyrna. The island 
fortress. of Icaria recalls the legend of Icarus, and Patmos 

VI. CoamuNiCATioN AND EDUCATION.— -There are the sojourn of St. John and the composition of his 
no roads in the sense of our modem civilization; Apocalypse. Cos awakens memories of the great 
pack animals, including horses, have always been healer Hippocrates, and the island of Rhodes has a 
used by the Turks, both sedentary and nomad, for history second to none of the small insular states of 
transportation, both of persons and goods. Recently the world. Its strong fleets made it respected in 
carts have come somewhat into use. There are Greek antiquity, and its maritime code was taken over 
relays of horses at intervals on the main lines of by the Roman Law. Its bronze Colossus, astride 
commumcation and in the larger towns. A trans- the mouth of its harbour, was one of the seven won- 
Synan railroad from Constantinople to Bagdad on ders of the world. For nearly four hundred years 
the Persian Gulf has long been projected. It has it was the home of the Knights of St. John, and its 
reached Koniah and on its way passes Ismid (Nico- famous siege and capture by Suleiman I (1522) 
rnedia) and Eskeshir (Dorylseum). In all there are filled all Western Christendom with equal sorrow 
about 220 miles of railway in the vast peninsula, and admiration. Since 1832 the island of Samos is 
One of the principal Moslem schools is at Amasia in a quasi-independent principality, and forms a spe- 
Galatia. The Greek communities in Asia Minor cial sanjak by itself. In the full flood of ancient 
cherish ho public duty more than that of education, Ionian luxury, art, and science, Samos was foremost 
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of the Hellenic colonies along the coast of Asia Minor. 
There Pythagoras was born, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra once resided at Samos. In ancient times it was 
a favourite resort for those wearied of the agitated 
life of Rome. 

IX. Vicariate Apostolic of Asia Minor. — In 
1818 the Vicariate Apostolic of Asia Minor, founded 
in the seventeenth century, was confided by Pius VI 
to the Archbishop of Smyrna as Administrator 
Apostolic. Since then the Archbishop of Smyrna 
exercises jurisdiction over the Latin Catholics of 
the greater part of Asia Minor, a few places excepted. 
Smyrna itself is the chief centre of Catholicism in 
the peninsula. It was founded as a Latin see by 
Clement VI in 1346, became extinct in the seven- 
teenth century, was restored and elevated (1818) to 
the archiepiscopal dignity by Pius VII, For about 
a century and a half, from 1618 to the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, the Jesuits exercised with 
success the pastoral ministry at Smyrna, for many 
centuries the chief resort of the once numerous 
Latin Christians (chiefly Italian and French) known 
as “ Levantines ”. They were the traders, merchants, 
travellers, agents of all kinds in business at the 
various centres of commerce in the islands and along 
the coast of Asia Minor, which are known as “ Scale 
to the Italians and Echelles to the French. Here 
the famous 'Uingua franca or jargon of a few 
hundred uninflected Provencal, Spanish, and French 
words, with some Greek and Turkish, was the princi- 
pal medium of commercial communication. 'V^en 
the Jesuits first entered Smyrna they found there 
some 30,000 well disposed Christians and 7,000 to 
8,000 Armenians. Lazarists and Capuchins were 
also active at Smyrna during this period. The Latin 
Catholics of Smyrna and vicinity are variously 
estimated from 15,400 to 18,000. There are in the 
city proper 8 churches and 8 chapels. The parishes 
are 3 in number and the clergy 61 (19 secular priests 
and 42 religious, Franciscans, Capuchins, Dominicans, 
Lazarists, Mechitarists). There are 15 schools 
(8 for boys, 7 for girls), with 3 boarding-schools or 
academies for girls, conducted respectively by the 
'‘Dames de Sion’’, the Sisters of Charity, and the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Conception. I'he orphan 
asylums number 4, with about 290 orphans. There 
is also a hospital. Since 1839 the Sisters of Charity 
(87.) and since 1840 the Christian Brothers have been 
active at Smyrna in works of charity and education; 
the latter had in their college (1901) 155 pupils. 
The Lazarists conduct a college known as the College 
of Propaganda, founded in 1841; it has about 100 
pupils. The present Archbishop of Smyrna and 
AcLministrator Apostolic of Asia Minor is Monsignor 
Raffaele Francesco ■ Marengo, a Dominican, from 
1871 to 1904 parish priest of Galata (Constanti- 
nople), and since 1904 Ordinary of Smyrna. He 
has one suffragan, the Bishop of Candia, or Crete. 
Outside of Smyrna, there are very few Latin Catholics 
in Asia Minor. The “Missiones Catholicse” for 1901 
dves the names of 16 scattered missions. Since 1886 
the Assumptionist Fathers of Constantinople and 
the Oblate Sisters of the same congregation have 
devoted themselves to missionary work along the 
line of the railway from Broussa to Koniah (Iconium). 
They have opened 8 schools for boys and 7 for girls, 
in which they care for about 1,200 children. Their 
services are mostly in demand for the Latin Catholics 
engaged in business or in the construction of the 
railway. Moslem fanaticism and Greek jealousy are 
sources of opposition. In 1900 there were engaged 
in charitable and educational work on these tempo- 
rary missions 100 Assumptionist Sisters. The few 
Catholic (Uniat) Greeks on the mainland have no 
special organization of their own but are subject to 
the Latin Archbishop of Smyrna as Administrator 
of the Vicariate Apostolic of Asia Minor. Formerly 


all Catholics in the Archipelago (Latin and Greek) 
were under the jurisdiction of Smyrna, but since 
14 December, 1897, there has been a prefecture 
Apostolic for the island of Rhodes, including eleven 
other islands. In this prefecture the Catholics 
number about 360 in a population of 36,000, and are 
attended by 2 Franciscan missionaries. They have 
6 churches and chapels, a college, with 60 pupils 
directed by the Christian Brothers, and an academy 
for girls (130) directed by Franciscan Tertiaries. 
The Catholic (Uniat) Armenians scattered through 
the peninsula have their own ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion dependent on Constantinople, where the Porte 
now recognizes the Catholic Armenian Patriarch 
of Cilicia, since 1867 officially resident in the Turkish 
capital. He is the successor of the Armenian arch- 
bishop-primate created at Constantinople in 1830 by 
the Holy See for the benefit of the Uniat Armenians, 
but ignored by the Porte until 1867, when Pius IX 
secured the recognition of the settlement just men- 
tioned. There are episcopal sees for the Catholic 
Armenians of Asia Minor at Adana (3,000), Angora 
(7,000), Broussa (3,000), Kaisariyeh or Csesarea 
(1,500), Melitene (4,000), Erzerfim (10,000), Trebi- 
zond (5,000), and Sivas (3,000). In all these places 
the Catholic Armenians are far outnumbered by their 
schismatic countrymen. The Mechitarist Fathers 
(Armenian monks) have stations at Broussa, Angora, 
and Smyrna, also at Aidin, the ancient Tralles in 
the valley of the Maeander, where there are about 
3,000 Armenian Catholics in a population of 40,000 
or 50,000. The Armenian Catholic patriarch at 
Constantinople has a jurisdiction over his people 
(16,000 in Constantinople), both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, analogous to that of the Greek Orthodox 
patriarch and his own schismatic fellow-patriarch. 
The Catholic Armenian clergy of Constantinople 
numbered (1901) 85; of these 26 were Mechitarists 
(10 from Vienna, 16 from Venice), and 9 were An- 
tonian monks. There were 5 schools for boys and 
3 for ^rls, with 300 pupils, 2 colleges and 1 lyceum, 
1 hospital, 1 asylum for the insane and 1 asylum for 
invalids. Their churches and chapels number 16, 
and the parishes 13. The present patriarch is 
Monsignor Sabbaghian (Peter Paul XII). Since 1869 
the law of celibacy, that until then had not been 
observed by all the Armenian Catholic clergy, has 
been made obligatory. The “Missiones Catholicae” 
for 1901 indicates the following Latin missionaries 
in Armenian centres of Asia Minor. Jesuits, Capu- 
chins, Lazarists, and Trappists (in all about thirty) 
at Adana, Erzerfim, Sivas, Trebizond, and Kaisariyeh. 

X Greek-Orthodox Church and Non-Uniat 
Armenians. — The great majority of the Christians 
of Asia Minor belong to the so-called Greek-Orthodox 
or schismatic patriarchate of Constantinople. In 
ecclesiastical and ecclesiastico-civil matters they are 
subject to the patriarch according to the arrangement 
made on the fall of Constantinople (1453), variously 
modified since then, and known as the “Capitula- 
tions” (Baron d’Avril, La protection des Chretiens 
dans le Levant, Paris, 1901). The power of the 
atriarch, both ecclesiastical and civil, regulated 
y and divided with the National Assembly and 
the Great Synod at Constantinople, is extensive. 
Of the twelve metropolitans who now compose his 
council three are from western Asia Minor (Cyzicus, 
Nicomedia, and Chalcedon) and are habitually 
resident in the capital, while the other nine are 
elective at fixed periods. These three, together 
with the metropolitan of Heraclea in Thrace, hold 
the patriarchal seal that is divided into four parts. 
The Greek-Orthodox population, scattered through 
the islands of the Archipelago and along the whole 
coast-line of Asia Minor, is said to number about one 
million; in recent times it tends to increase and is 
now commercially dominant in the greater part of 
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Asia Minor. There are several Greek (Basilian) 
monasteries in the peninsula, six on the coast of the 
Black Sea, near Samsun and near Trebizond. There 
is also one (Lembos) near Smyrna. In the islands the 
number is larger; there are 3 on Chios, _ 7 on Samos, 
2 on Patmos, and several in the Princes Islands 
near Constantinople. Cyprus has 4 and Crete 50 
(Silbernagl, 58, 59; Vering, Lehrbuch des kathol. 
orient, und prot. Kirchenrechts^’, Freiburg, 1893, 
3d ed., 623-630; Petit, “R^glements g^neraux des 
6glises orthodoxes en Turquie", in Revue de Torient 
chr4tien, Paris, 1898; Neale, '‘The Holy Eastern 
Church”, I, London, 1850; Pitzipios, "L’Eglise 
orientale”, Rome, 1355). Non-uniat, or schismatic, 
Armenians have settled in large numbers in various 
parts of Asia Minor, sometimes in the cities and 
sometimes in their own villages, in some places 
among the Turkish populations. Since ^ 1307 they 
have had a bishop resident at Constantinople, and 
since 1461 there has been in that capital a patriarch 
of the nation on the same political level as the 
Greek patriarch, recognized as the civil head of his 
people and their agent in all matters affecting their 
religion and in many civil matters. Until 1830 this 
schismatic patriarch was recognized by the Porte 
as the civil representative also of the Catholic Ar- 
menians. As stated above, it was only in 1867 that 
the latter obtained recogmtion of their own patriarch 
in the person of Monsignor, afterwards Cardinal, 
Anton Hassoxm, There are about 40,000 Armenians 
resident in Constantinople, and in Asia Minor, as 
already stated, their number is quite large; of the 
120 lay members who make up the National Assem- 
bly representative of the Armenians at Constanti- 
nople, one-third must be chosen from Asia Minor. 
They have the following metropolitan sees in the 
peninsula (most of them provided with suffragans): 
Kaisanyeh, Nicomedia, Broussa, Smyrna, Amasia, 
Sivas, Erzerdm, and Trebizond. The bishops of the 
schismatic Armenians usually reside in monasteries 
of their own nationality, which are thus centres both 
of national and ecclesiastical life. (Silbemagl- 
Schnitzer, Verfassung und gegenwartiger Bestand 
samtlicher j^rchen des Orients, 2d ed., Munich, 
1904, 229-231.) See Persecutions, Early Chris- 
tian. For details of Moslem education, see Turkey. 
For efforts of Protestant missionaries, and their 
influence on education, see Constantinople; Tur- 
key. For details of Greek-Orthodox ecclesiastical 
life and organization, see Constantinople, Patri- 
archate of; and Greek Church. 

For the general history and description of Asia Minor the 
reader inay consult, besides the classical work of de Sa.int 
MAJ aTiiir, treatises of Tceihatcheff, L’Aste Mineure, 
etc. (Paris, 1853-60), and Cvinet, La Turquie d’Asie (Paris, 
1892-94). Modera works of travels in Asia Minor: Leake 
''1824); Ainsworth (1842); Hamilton, Researches in Asia 
Minor (London, 1842); Van Lennep (1870); Barkley (1891); 
Ramsey, Impressions of Turkey (London, 1897). The rem- 
nants of Byzantine life in Asia Minor may be studied in Ham- 
mer’s classical Geschichte der Osmanen (Pesth, 1834); Krause, 
Die ByzanMn^ des Mittdalters (Halle, 1869); Bik&las, La 
Grhce Byzantine (Paris, 1893); Burt, The Later Roman 
Emi^e (London, 1889). For external conditions of mimitive 
Christian life on the western coast of Asia Minor read Ramsey, 
The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia Minor (New York, 
1905). For the medieval period of the Asia Minor Churches 
see Lequien, Oriens Christianus (Paris, 1740), and for the 
hierarchical lists Gams, Series eptsc. Reel. cath. (1873-86); 
Rebel, Hierarchia Ca^olica Medii AEvi (1898-1902). For 
modem Catholic statistics see Missiones Caiholicce (Propa- 
ganda, Rome, 1901); Piolet, Les missions caiholiques fran- 
caises au XIX^ sihcle (Paris, 1^0); Missions d^Asie, I, 99-115, 
^32-149. For Protestant missions in Asia Minor see Dwight, 
Tupper, and Bliss, Encyclojtedia of Missions (New York, 
1904), 8. v. Turkey. For the ecclesiastical conditions of the 
Greek Orthodox Christians, see, besides the above-mentioned 
works, Rattinger, Das dkumenische Patriardiat in Stimmen 
aya Mai^L^rh (1874); Silbebnagl-Schnitzer { op , cz7.); 
Milas, Das Kvrckenrecht der morgenldndischen Kirche (Zara, 
1897); also the older works of Heineccius, Ahbild der dlteren 
und neiteren griech. Kirche (Leipzig, 1711); Bichmann, Die Re- 
f^rmen des osmannischen Reiches (Berhn, 1855), and Pischon on 
the constitution of the Greek Orthodox Church, in Theol Stud- 
ten und KHhken (Leipzig, 1864). ThoMaS J. ShaHAN. 


Asiongaber (Heb., more properly 

Ezion-geber, a city of Idumea, situated on the 
northern extremity of the ^lanitic Gulf, now called 
the Gulf of Akabah. It is mentioned six times in 
the Holy Scriptures: Numbers, xxxiii, 35; Deut., ii, 
8; III K. (Vulgate), ix, 26; xxii, 49; II Par. (Chron.j, 
viii, 17; xx, 36. The general site of Asiongaber is 
indicated in III K, ix, 26 (I K,); but its ruins have 
disappeared, so that its precise site is a matter of con- 
jecture. The Children of Israel encamped in Asion- 
gaber in their journey through the wilderness (Num., 
xxxiii, 35). The ships of Solomon and Hiram started 
from this port on their voyage to Ophir. It was the 
main port for Israel's commerce with the countries 
bordering on the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. 

Josaphat, King of Juda, joined himself with 
Ochozias, the wicked King of Israel, to make ships 
in Asiongaber; but God disapproved the unholy 
alliance, and the ships were broken in the port (H 
Par., XX, 37). A. E. Breen. 

Aske, Robert, an English gentleman, and nominal 
leader of the 30,000 Northern Catholics who rose in 
defence of the monasteries at the time of their disso- 
lution by Henry VIII (1536). Among their requests 
was the suppression of Lutheran heretical books, the 
punishment of heretical bishops and of the king's 
evil advisers, the recall of his anti-ecclesiastical 
legislation, the prosecution of his "visitors”, Lee 
and Layton, and the holding of a parliament in the 
North. Alarmed at the size of the insurrection, the 
king offered an unlimited pardon and promised to 
redress their grievances in a parliament at York. 
Thereupon Aske disbanded his army, which, how- 
ever, was soon again in the field, when it was seen 
that the king would not redeem his promises. The 
insurgents were defeated by the Duke of Norfolk in 
their attempts to seize Hull and Carlisle. Most of 
the leaders were taken and hanged by scores; A^ke 
was executed at York in June, 1537. 

Gillow, Bihl. Diet, of Engl. Catholics, I, 75. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Asmodeus, the name of the demon mentioned in 
the Book of Tobias (iii, 8). The name h most proba- 
bly derived from the Hebrew root to destroy: 
so that the being would correspond to the demon 
called Abaddon, the Destroyer, in the Apocalypse, 
ix, 11. The Book of Tobias relates that the virgin 
Sara, the kinswoman of Tobias, had been given 
successively to seven husbands; but they had all 
been slain on the night of the mmtials, before the 
consummation of the marriage. From this fact, a 
superstition had arisen that the demon loved the 
maiden and slew her husbands through jealousy. 
In the Greek text of Tobias, it is stated that the 
younger Tobias himself was moved by this super- 
stition, The inspired text in no way approves the 
supeistition. God allowed the demon to slay these 
men because they entered marriage with unholy 
motives. The pious youth, Tobia^ acting under the 
instructions of Raphael, takes Sara to wife, and 
Raphael expels the demon. The exemplary chastity 
and temperance of Tobias and Sara save them from 
the demon, and offer an example for mankind. In 
fact, the permission given by God to the demon in 
this history seems to have as a motive to chasten 
man's lust and sanctify marriage. The Rationalists 
have vainly endeavoured to set down this history 
as a Persian myth. For a full refutation of their 
theories, see Gutberlet, "Das Buch Tobias”. 

A. E. Breen. 

Aspendus, a titular see of Pamphylia in Asia 
Minor, situated along the Emymedon, on a lofty hill 
that commands a view of the distant sea. Its 
episcopal list (325-787) is given in Gams (p. 450). 

Lequien, Oriens Christ (1740), I, 99; Smith, Diet of 
Christ Geogr., I, 241. 
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Asperges (Latin, aspergere, to wash, sprinkle), 
the rite of sprinkling the congregation with holy- 
water before the principal Mass on Sunday, so called 
from the w^ords intoned at the beginning of the 
ceremony, taken from Ps. 1, throughout the year ex- 
cept at Easter-tide, when Vidi aquam, from Ps. cxvii, 
is intoned. It precedes every other ceremony that 
may take place before the Mass, such as the blessing 
of palms or of candles. It is performed by the 
celebrant priest wearing vestments of the liturgical 
colour of the day. It is omitted when the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed, though many rubricists think 
that the sprinkling of the altar only, not of the con- 
gregation, should then be omitted. After intoning 
the antiphon the priest recites the psalm Miserere 
or Conftteminij according to the season, sprinkling 
first the front and platform of the altar, then himself, 
next the ministers and choir, and lastly the congrega- 
tion, usually walking through the main part of the 
church, though he need not go beyond the gate of 
the sanctuary or choir. The ceremony has been in 
use at least from the tenth century, gro-wing out of 
the custom of early antiquity of blessing water for the 
faithful on Sundays. Its object is to prepare the 
congregation for the celebration of the Mass by mov- 
ing them to sentiments of penance and reverence 
suggested by the words of the fiftieth psalm, or by 
impressing on them that they are about to assist at 
the sacrifice of our redemption as suggested in the 
psalm used at Easter time. 

Wapelhorst, Comp Sacr. Liturgies (New York, 1904), n. 91. 

John J. Wynne. 

Aspersion. See Baptism. 

Aspilcueta, Martin (also Azpilcoeta), generally 
known as Navarrus, or Doctor Navarrus, a famous 
Spanish canonist and moral theologian; b. in the 
Kingdom of Navarre, 13 December, 1491; d. at 
Rome, 1 June, 1586. He was a relative of St. Francis 
Xavier, studied at AlcaU and in France, and became 
professor of canon law at Toulouse and Cahors. 
Later, he returned to Spain and occupied the 
same chair for fourteen years at Salamanca, and for 
seven years at Coimbra in Portugal. At the age of 
eighty he went to Rome to defend his friend Bar- 
tolomeo Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo, accused be- 
fore the Tribunal of the Inquisition. Though he 
failed to exculpate the Archbishop, Aspilcueta was 
highly honoured at Rome by several popes, and 
was looked on as an oracle of learning and prudence. 
His humility, disinterestedness, and charity were 
proverbial. He reached the patriarchal age of 95, 
and is buried at Rome in the national Church of 
San Antonio de^ Portoghesi. Among other lives of 
Aspilcueta there is one by his nephew, prefixed to 
the Roman edition of his works. His “Manuale sive 
Enchiridion Confessariorum et Poenitentium’^ (Rome, 
1568) originally written in Spanish, was long a 
classical text in the schools and in ecclesiastical 
practice. In his work on the revenues of benefices, 
first published in Spanish (Salamanca, 1566), trans- 
lated into Latin (1568), and dedicated to Philip II 
and St. Pius V, he maintained that beneficed clergy- 
men were free to expend the fruits of their benefices 
only for their own necessary support and that of the 
poor. He wrote numerous other works, e. g. on the 
Breviary, the regulars, ecclesiastical property, the 
jubilee year, etc. A complete edition of his works was 
printed at Rome in 1590 (3 vols. fol.); also at Lyons, 
1590; Venice, 1602; and Cologne, 1615 (2 vols. foL). 
A compendium of his writings was made by J. 
Castellanus (Venice, 1598). 

Giraud, Bihl, 8acr,^ II, 334r-336 (gives list of his writings); 
Hurter, Nomenclator, (1892), I, 124^127. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Ass, The, in Caricature of Christian Beliefs 
AND Practices. — ^The calumny of onolatry, or ass- 


worship, attributed by Tacitus and other writers to 
the Jews, was afterwards, by the hatred of the latter, 
transferred to the Christians (Tac., I, v, 3, 4; Tert., 
ApoL, xvi; “Ad nationes”, I, 14). A short time be- 
fore he wrote the latter of these treatises (about 197) 
Tertullian relates that 
an apostate Jew one 
day appeared in the 
streets of Carthage 
carrying a figure 
robed in a toga, with 
the ears and hoofs of 
an ass, and that this 
monstrosity was la- 
belled: Deus Christia- 
norum Onocoetes (the 
God of the Christians 
begotten of an ass). 

“And the crowd be- 
lieved this infamous 
Jew adds Tertul- 
lian (Ad nationes, I, 

14). Minucius Felix 
(Octa-vius, ix) also 
alludes to this de- 
famatory accusation 
against the Christians, 
cifixion, discovered on 



Caricature or Crucifix, 
III Century 


The caricature of the Cru- 
a wall in the Palace of 
the Csesars on the Palatine in 1857, which repre- 
sents a Christian boy worshipping a crucified fi^re 
with an ass’s head, is a pictured form of this calumny. 
A Greek inscription, “Alexamenos worshipping his 
God”, is scratched on the caricature. This person 
is generally held to have been a Christian page of the 
palace, in the time of the first Antonines, whose 
companions took this means of insulting his religion. 
Wiinsch, however, conjectures that the caricature 
may have been intended to represent the god of a 
Gnostic sect which identified Christ with the Egyp- 
tian ass-headed god Typhon-Seth (Br^hier, Les 
origines du crucifix, 15 sqq.). But the reasons 
advanced in favour of this hypothesis are not 
convincing. The representations on a terra-cotta 
fragment discovered in 
1881, at Naples, which 
dates probably from the 
first centuiy, appear to 
belong to the same cate- 
gory as the caricature of 
the Palatine. A figure 
with the head of an ass 
and wearing the toga is 
seated in a chair with a 
roll in his hand, instruct- 
ing a number of baboon- 
headed pupils. On an 
ancient gem the onoceph- 
alous teacher of two hu- 
man pupils is dressed in 
the pallium, the form of 
cloak peculiar to sacred 
personages in early Chris- Engraved Gem, III Century 
tian art; and a Syrian 

terra-cotta fragment represents Our Lord, book in 
hand, with the ears of an ass. The ass as a symbol 
of heresy, or of Satan, is represented in a fresco of 
the catacomb of Praetextatus: Christ, the Good 
Shepherd, is protecting His flock from impurity and 
heresy symbolized as a pig and an ass. This rep- 
resentation dates from the beginning of the third 
century (Wilpert, Pitture delle tJatacombe, PI. 51, 1). 

Leclercq in Diet, d’arch. chrit,, I, 2042 sqq. (Paris, 1903). 



Maurice 


Hassett. 


Assam, The Prefecture Apostolic of, in the ec- 
clesiastical province of Calcutta, India, established in 
1889. It is served by the “Society of the Dwine 
Saviour”, whose mother-house is at Rome. The 
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priests have a residence at Shillong. Assam includes 
the civil province of Assam, with Bhuthan and Mani- 
pur. The native population is 7,000,000. The Cath- 
olics number 1,800, and are attended by 6 secular 
and 10 regular priests. There are chapels in Shil- 
long, Gowhati, Bondashill, Railing, Laitkinsew, Sil- 
char, Cheerapoonjee, Lamin, and elsewhere, in all 25 
chapels and 19 stations. There are 15 elementary 
schools; 300 pupils, boys and girls; 2 orphanages un- 
der the direction of the Sisters of the Society of the 
Divine Saviour; 4 charitable dispensaries, 1 asylum 
for aged women, and one small hospital at Shillong. 
The non-Catholic sects number 17, and count 18,000 
adherents. 

The Madras Catholic Directory (Madras, 1906); Battan- 
DiEK, Ann, pont caih. (1906) 343. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Assassination. See Homicide. 

Assassins. See Crusades. 

Assemani (Arabic, Sam‘an, i. e. Simeon), the name 
of an illustrious Maronite family of Mount Lebanon, 
Syria, four members of which, all ecclesiastics, dis- 
tinguished themselves during the eighteenth century 
in the East and in Europe. For their zeal, learning, 
and unbounded attachment to the Roman See, they 
were held in great esteem by the Popes, who con- 
ferred upon them many well-merited ecclesiastical 
dignities and offices. Oriental, but especially Syriac 
studies owe more to them than to any others; for it 
was through their researches, collection of manu- 
scripts, and voluminous publications that Syriac 
studies, and in general the history, hagiography, 
liturgy, and literature of the Oriental Churches were 
first introduced into Europe. Therefore they can be 
justly regarded, if not as the creators, certainly as 
the most illustrious pioneers, of modem Oriental 
studies. In this work they were preceded by other 
Maronite scholars, known to Orientalists imder their 
latinized names of Echellensis, Sciadrensis, Sionita, 
and Benedictus. To these and to the Assemanis we 
owe the fact that the characters, vowels, and pro- 
nunciation of Syriac, first introduced by them in 
Eurof^, were after the so-called Western Syriac, or 
Jacobite system, and not, as would have been more 
original and correct, of the Eastern Syriac, or Nes- 
torian. This anomaly, however, is easily explained 
by the fact that, as the Western Syriac system is 
the one used by the Maronite Church, to which these 
scholars belonged, it was but natural that they should 
adopt this in preference to the other. The four 
Assemanis are the following: 

Joseph Simeon, b. in the Mountains of Lebanon, 
Syria, 1687; d. at Rome, January, 1768. In 1703, he 
entered the Maronite College, Rome, to study for the 
priesthood. Soon after his ordination he was given 
a post in the Vatican Library, and in 1715-17 sent 
by Clement XI to the East for the purpose of col- 
lecting Oriental manuscripts; he accomplished his 
task successfully, visiting Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, 
Mount Lebanon, and especially the Nitrian desert. 
He brought these manuscripts to Rome, and they 
were placed by order of the Pope in the Vatican 
Library, where they formed the nucleus of its sub- 
sequently famous collection of Oriental manuscripts. 
In 1735-38 he was sent again to the East, and re- 
turned with a still more valuable collection. On his 
return, he was made titular Archbishop of Tyre and 
Librarian of the Vatican Library, where he devoted 
the rest of his life to carrjdng out a most extensive 
plan for editing and publishing the most valuable 
Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Persian, Hebrew, 
and Greek MSS., treasures of the Vatican. His 
published works are very numerous, besides others 
(about one hundred in number) which he left in 
manuscript form. The majority of these, however, 
were destroyed by a fire, which, in 1768, broke out in 


his Vatican apartment, adjacent to the Library. His 
published works are the following: (1) “Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Clemen tino-Vaticana in qu4 manuscriptos 
codices S3n*iacos, Arabicos, Persicos, Turcicos, He- 
braicos, Samaritanos, Armenicos, ^thiopicos, Grsecos 
JEgyptiacos, Ibericos et Malabaricos . . . Biblio- 
thecse Vaticanse addictos recensuit, digessit Josephus 
Simonius Assemanus’' (Rome, 4 vols. fob, 1719-28). 
This gigantic work, of which only the first four vol- 
umes appeared, was to comprise twelve volumes, of 
which the unpublished ones were as follows: Vol. V, 
“De Syriacis sacrarum Scripturarum versionibus”; 
Vol. VI, “De libris ecclesiasticis Syrorum'^; Vol. VII, 
“De Conciliorum collectionibus Syriacis’^; Vol. VIII, 
“De collectionibus Arabicis Vol. IX, “ De Scriptori- 
bus Graecis in Syriacum et Arabicum conversis’^; 
Vol. X, “De Scriptoribus Arabicis Christianis’'; 
Vols. XI and XII, “De Scriptoribus Arabicis Ma- 
hometanis Considerable preparation for these un- 
published volumes was made by the author, a portion 
of which was destroyed by fire. The four published 
volumes are divided as follows: Vol. I, “De Scriptori- 
bus Syris orthodoxis’^' Vol. II, “De Scriptoribus 
Syris monophysitis’"; Vol. Ill, “Catalogus Ebed- 
jesus Sobensis’^ (of Nestorian writers); Vol. IV, “De 
Syris Nestorianis (2) “Ephrsemi Syri opera omnia 
quae extant graece, syriace et latine,^^ six volumes, 
folio. The first three volumes were edited by our 
author, the fourth and the fifth by the Maronite 
Jesuit Mubarak, or Benedictus, and the sixth by 
Stephanus Evodius Assemani (see below). — (3) “Ital- 
icae historiae scrip tores ex bibliothecae Vaticanae 
aliarumque insigmum bibliothecarum manuscriptis 
codicibus collegit” etc., four volumes, folio (Rome, 
1751-53). — (4) “ Kalendaria ecclesiae universse ”, etc. , 
to consist of twelve volumes, of which only the first 
six appeared (Rome, 1755), treating of “Slavioa Ec- 
clesia sive Graeco-Moscha”; the other six, which were 
to treat of the Syrian, Armenian, Egyptian, Ethio- 
ian, Greek, and Roman saints, were partly prepared, 
ut destroyed by fire. — (5) “De sacris imaginibus et 
reliquiis”, destined to comprise five volumes. Parts 
of the manuscript were saved and extracts from it 
given by Bottarius (Rome, 1776). — (6) “Bibliotheca 
juris Orientalis canonic! et civilis”, five volumes, 
quarto (Rome, 1762-66). — (7) “Abraham Echellen- 
sis; Chronicon Orient ale”, printed in “Scriptores 
Historic Byzantinse”, vol. XVII. — (8) “Rudimenta 
linguae Arabicae” (Rome, 1732). — (9) Several dis- 
sertations, in Italian, on Oriental Churches, published 
by Cardinal Angelo Mai in his “Scriptorum Veterum 
Nova Collectio” (Rome, 1831). From two Maronite 
writers, viz., G. Cardahi (Liber Thesauri de arte 
poetica Syrorum, pp. 171-183) and Mgr. Joseph Dibs, 
Archbishop of Beirut, Syria Spiritus Confutationis ”, 
etc., in Latin and Arabic), we learn that J. S. Asse- 
mani had in preparation four more gigantic works. 
The first on “Syria vetus et nova ”, in nine volumes; 
the second a “Historia Orientalis ”, in nine volumes; 
the third, “Concilia ecclesiae Orientalis”, in six vol- 
umes; and the fourth “Euchologia seu Liturgia eccle- 
siae orientalis ”, etc., in seven volumes. From his 
“Bibliotheca juris Orientalis”, etc. we learn that our 
author was: “Utriusque Signaturae Apostolicae Refer- 
endarius; Bibliothecae Vaticanae Praefectus, Basilicae 
Sancti Petri de Urbe Canonicus; Sanctee Romanae et 
Universalis Inquisitionis Consultor”; also “Sacrae 
Pcenitentiariae Apostolicae Sigillator”, etc. All our 
author's works, but especially his “Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis”, which has been till recently, and which to 
a great extent is still, our main guide on the subject, 
needs thorough revision in the light of the many 
newly discovered and edited Syriac manuscripts. 

Josephus Alotsius, brother of the preceding, b. in 
Tripoli, Syria, 1710; d. at Rome, 1782. He made his 
theological and Oriental studies in Rome and under 
the care of his illustrious brother. He was appointed 
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by the Pope, first, as professor of Syriac at the Sapienza 
in Rome, and afterwards professor of liturgy, by 
Benedict XIV, w^ho made him also member of the 
academy for historic research, just founded. His 
principal works are: (1) ‘‘Codex liturgicus ecclesiae 
universse in XV libros distributus” (Rome, 1749-66). 
— This valuable work has become so rare that a 
bookseller of Paris recently issued a photographic 
impression of it. (2) “De Sacris ritibus Dissertatio ” 
(Rome, 1757). (3) “ Commentarius theologico- 

canonicus criticus de ecclesiis, earum reverentia et 
asylo atque concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii” (Rome, 
1766); (4) “Dissertatio de undone et communione 
ecclesiastic^” (Rome, 1770); (5) “Dissertatio de 
canonibus poenitentialibus ” (Rome, 1770); (6) “De 
Catholicis seu Patriarchis Chaldaeorum et Nestorian- 
orum commentarius historico-chronologicus”, etc. 
(Rome, 1775); (7) “De Synodo Diocesan^ Disser- 
tatio” (Rome, 1776); (8) A Latin version of Ebed- 
jesus’s “CoUectio Canonum”, published by Cardinal 
Mai in his “Scriptorum Veterum Nova CoUectio” 
(pt. I, pp, vii, viii and 1-168; pt. II, pp. 1-268, etc.). 

Stephanus Evodius, or Awwad, titifiar Archbishop 
of Apamsea in Syria, b. in Syria 1707; d. in Rome, 
1782; nephew of the two preceding brothers, and 

refect of the Vatican Library after the death of 

. S. Assemard. His lifework was to assist his two 
uncles at the Vatican Library. He became a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of London. His principal 
works are: (1) the sixth volume of “Ephraemi Syri 
opera omnia ” (see above) ; (2) _ “ Bibliothecae Mediceae 
Laurentianae et Palatinae codicum manuscriptorum 
orientalium catalogus” (Florence, 1742); (3) “Acta 
Sanctorum Martyrum Orientalium et Occidentalium” 
(Rome, 1748). The first part gives the history of 
the martyrs who suffered during the reign of the 
Sassanian Kings of Persia: Sapor, Veranes, and others; 
(4) “Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae codicum 
manuscriptorum catalogus,” to be completed in four 
volumes in collaboration with his uncle, J. A. Asse- 
mani: Vol. I, Oriental manuscripts; Vol. II, Greek; 
Vol. Ill, Latin; and Vol. IV, Italian. The first 
three volumes appeared in 1756-69, but the fourth, 
of which only the first eighty pages were printed, 
was destroyea by fire in 1768; (5) “Catalogo deUa 
biblioteca Chigiana” (Rome, 1764). 

Simeon, grand-nephew of the first and second 
Assemanis, b. 1752, in Tripoli, Syria; d. at Padua, 
Italy, 1821. He made his theolo^cal studies in 
Rome, and at the age of twenty-six visited Syria and 
Egypt. In 1778 he returned to Rome, and then 
went to Genoa, with the intention of going to America, 
but he was prevented. In 1785 he was appointed 
professor of Oriental languages at the seminary of 
Padua, and in 1807 was transferred to the University 
of the same city, to fill the same chair. He had many 
admirers and friends, such as Cardinal Borgia, the 
founder of the Museo Borgiano at the College of the 
Propaganda, in Rome, the French Orientalist Sil- 
vestre de Sacy, and others. His works are: (1) “Sag- 
gio storico suli ^ origine, culto, letteratura, e costumi 
degli Arabi avanti Maometto” (Padua, 1787); 
(2) “Museo Cufico Naniano, illustrate ”, in two parts 
(Padua, 1787-88); (3) “Catalogo dei codici mano- 
scritti orientali della biblioteca Naniana”, in two 
parts (Padua, 1787-92); (4) “Globus coelestis arabico- 
cuficus Veliterni musei Borgiani . . . illustratus, 
praemiss^, de Arabum astronomic dissertatione'' 
(Padua, 1790); (5) “Se gli Arabi ebbero alcuna in- 
fluenza sulk origine della poesia modema in Eu- 
ropa?’^ (1807); (6) “Sopra le monete Arabe effigiate’' 
(Padua, 1809). Our author is also well known for 
his masterly detection of the literary imposture of 
Vella, which claimed to be a history of the Saracens 
in Syria. 

Mai, Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, etc., HI, pt. II, 
166; Biqgraphie umveraelle ancienne et modeme (nouvelle 
Edition — Pans, 1843), 11, 337-339; Cardahi, Lii)er thesauri 


de arte poetied Syrorum (Rome, 1874), 171-183; Dibs, Liber 
conj utationis contra sacerdotem loseph Davvi (Beirut, 1870); 
Herzog-Schaff, Religious Encyc., I, 156-157, but especially 
art. by Nestle in latest ed. of Realencyklopadie fur protestan- 
tieche Theologie und Kirche (Leipzig, 1897), II, 144-147, a. v.; 
Parisot m Diet, de theol. cath., s. v.; Petit in I>ict d’arch, 
chret. et de lit s. v. 

Gabriel Oussani. 

Assemblies of the French Clergy, quinquennial 
representative meetings of the Clergy of France for 
the purpose of apportioning the financial burdens 
laid upon the Church by the kings of France, and 
incidentally for other ecclesiastical purposes. — The 
Assemblies of the French Clergy (Assemblees du 
Clerge de France) had a financial origin, to which, 
for that matter, may be traced the inception and es- 
tablishment of all deliberative assemblies. Long 
before their establishment, however, the State had 
undertaken to impose on the Church her share of 
the public expenses. The kings of France, power- 
ful, needy, and at times unscrupulous men, could 
not behold side by side with the State, or within the 
State, a wealthy body of men, gradually extending 
their possessions throughout the kingdom, without 
being tempted to draw upon their coffers and, if 
need were, to pillage them. During the Middle Ages, 
the Crusades were the occasions of frequent levies, 
upon ecclesiastical possessions. The Dime Sala- 
dine (Saladin Tithe) was inaugurated when Philip 
Augustus (1180-1223) united his forces with those- 
of Richard of England to deliver Jerusalem from 
Saladin. At a later period the contributions of the 
cler^ were increased, and during the reign of St. 
Louis (1235-70) we find record of thirteen sub- 
sidies within twenty years, while under Philip the 
Fair (1285-1314) there were twenty-one tithes in 
twenty-eight years. It has been estimated that 
the latter monarch received altogether from the 
clergy the equivalent of 400,000,000 francs in the 
resent currency ($80,000,000). The modefn era 
rought no decrease in the taxes imposed on the 
Church. Francis I, for example (1515-48), made 
incessant calls on the ecclesiastical treasury. The 
religious wars stirred up by Protestantism furnished 
the French kings with pretexts for fresh demands 
upon the Church. In 1560, the clergy held a con- 
vention at Poissy to consider matters of Church- 
reform, an occasion made famous by the controversy 
(Collogue de Poissy) between the Catholic bishops- 
and the Protestant ministers, in which the chief 
orators were the Cardinal of Lorraine and Theodore 
Beza. At this assembly the Clergy bound them- 
selves by a contract made in the name of the whole 
clerical body to pay the king 1,600,000 livres- 
($320,000) annually for a period of six ;^ears; they 
also bound themselves to restore to him certain 
estates and taxes that had been pledged to the Hotel 
de Ville of Paris for a (yearly) rente, or revenue, 
of 630,000 livres ($126,000). In other words, the 
clergy bound themselves to redeem for the king in 
ten years a capital of 7,560,000 livres ($1,512,000). 
The French monarchs, instead of settling their 
debts, made fresh loans based on this rente, or 
revenue, paid by the Church, as if it were to be 
something permanent. After lengthy discussions, 
the clergy assembled at Melun (1579-80) consented 
to renew the contract for ten years, a measure des- 
tined to be repeated every decade until the French 
Revolution. The “Assemblies of the Clergy” were 
now an established institution. In this way the 
Church of France obtained the right of freely meet- 
ing and of free speech just when the meetings of 
the States-General (Etats-Gin&raux) w^re to be dis- 
continued, and the voice of the nation was to be 
hushed for a period of 200 years. 

At a very early date, these assemblies adopted 
the form of organization which they were to preserve 
until the French Revolution. The election of the 
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deputies forming tlie body was arranged according 
to ecclesiastical provinces. It was decided in 1619 
that each province should send four deputies (two 
bishops and two priests) to the assemblies de con- 
trat held every ten years, and two to the assem- 
blies des comptes which met once during the 
interval of ten years. Under this arrangement an 
assembly was convened every five years. There 
were two steps in the election of deputies. First, at 
the diocesan assembly were convened all holders of 
benefices, a plurality of whose votes elected two 
delegates. These then proceeded to the metro- 
politan see, and under the presidency^ of the metro- 
politan elected the provincial deputies. Theoreti- 
cally, parish priests (cures) might be chosen, but as a 
matter of fact, by reason of their social station, 
inferior to that of abb^ and canons, they seldom 
had seats in the assemblies. The rank of subdeacon 
sufficed for election; the Abb4 Legendre relates in 
his memoirs as a contemporary incident that one of 
these young legislators, after an escapade, was 
soundly flogged by his preceptor who had accom- 
panied him to Paris. The assemblies at all times 
reserved to themselves the right of deciding upon the 
validity of procurators and the authority of deputies. 
They wished also to reserve the right of electing 
their own president, whom they always chose from 
among the bishops. However, to conciliate rival- 
ries, several were usually nominated for the presi- 
dency, only one of whom exercised that function. 
Under a strong government, withal, and despite 
the r^lution to maintain their right of election, 
the Assemblies were unlikely to choose a person not 
in favour at court. We know that during the reign 
of Louis I5QV Harlay de Champ vaUon, Archbishop 
of Paris, was several times president. Finally, 
Saint-Simon tells us the royal displeasure deprived 
him of his influence with the Clergy, and even short- 
ened his life. The offices of secretary and “promo- 
ter being looked on by the bishops as somewhat 
inferior, were assigned to deputies of the second 
rank, i. e. to priests. Like all other parliaments, 
the Assemblies of the French Clergy divided their 
work among commissions. The “Commission of 
Temporal Affairs” was very important and had an 
unusually large amount of business to transact. 
Financial questions, which had given rise to these 
assemblies, continued to claim their attention until 
the time of the Revolution. Beginning with the 
seventeenth century, the payment of the rentes of 
the H6tel de ViUe was an item of slight importance 
as compared with the sums which the Clergy were 
compelled to vote the king under the name of 
dons gratuits, or free gifts. It had been established 
during the Middle Ages that the Church should 
contribute not only to the expenses of the Crusades, 
but also towards the defence of the kingdom, a tra- 
dition continued to modern times. The religious 
wars of the sixteenth centmy, later the siege of La 
Rochelle (1628) under Richelieu, and to a still 
greater extent the political wars waged by Henry IV, 
Louis XIII, Louis XIV, Louis XV, and Louis XVI 
occasioned the levying of enormous subsidies on the 
Cleigy. The following example may serve as an 
illustration: the Clergy, who had voted sixteen 
million livres ($3,200,000) in 1779, gave thirty mil- 
lions more ($6,000,000) in 1780 for the expenses of 
the French Government in the war of the American 
Revolution, to which they added in 1782 sixteen 
millions and in 1785 eighteen millions. The Church 
was then to the State what, under similar circum- 
stances, the Bank of France is to-day. The French 
kings more than once expressed their gratitude to 
this body for the services it had rendered both mon- 
archy and fatherland in the prompt and generous 
payment of large subsidies at critical moments when, 
as now, money was the sinews of war. It has been 


calculated from official documents that during three- 
quarters of a century (1715-89) the Clergy paid 
in, either for the rentes of the Hotel de Ville or 
as “free gifts,” over 380 million livres ($76,000,000). 
We may weU ask ourselves if, with all their preroga- 
tives, they did not contribute towards the public 
expenses as much as the rest of the nation. In 1789, 
when accepting, with all the cahiers or proposi- 
tions emanating from the Clergy, the law imposing 
on the Church of France an equal share of the public 
expense, the Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur de 
Juignd, was able to say that the Church already con- 
tributed as much as the other orders (nobility, bour- 
geoisie, and people); its burdens would not be in- 
creased by the new law that imposed upon all an equal 
share in contributing to the expenses of the State. 

The Assemblies of the Clergy conducted their 
temporal administration in a dignified and imposing 
manner, and with much perfection of detail. They 
appointed for ten years a receiver-general (Rece- 
veur-General) , in reality a minister of finance. The 
office carried with it a generous salary, and for elec- 
tion to it a two-thirds majority was required. He 
was bound to furnish security at his residence in 
Paris and render a detailed account of his manage- 
ment to the assembled Clergy. In each diocese there 
was a board of elected delegates presided over by 
the bishop, whose duty it was to apportion the 
assessments among the beneficed ecclesiastics. This 
Bureau diocisain de dedmes (Diocesan Board of 
Tithes) was authorized to settle ordinary disputes. 
Over it were superior boards located at Paris, Lyons, 
Rouen, Tours, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Aix, and Bourges, 
courts of appeal, whose decisions were final in all 
disputes concerning the contributions of the dioceses 
within their jurisdiction. 

In this way the Clergy had an administration of 
their own, independent of the State, a very impor- 
tant privilege under the old regime. It may be 
added that they knew how to merit such a favour. 
In the whole nation their credit stood highest; the 
archives have preserved for us many thousands of 
rental contracts made in the utmost confidence by 
private individuals with the Church. Certain details 
of the ecclesiastical financial system are even yet 
worthy of study. It has been said that M. de Vill^le 
introduced into France the conversion of annuities and 
the consequent reduction of interest; as a matter of 
fact this was practised by the Clergy from the end of 
the seventeenth century when they were forced to 
negotiate loans in order to furnish the sums demanded 
by Louis XIV. Necker, a competent judge, com- 
mended the Clergy for the care they took in liquidat- 
ing these debts. He also praised the clerical system 
of the distribution of taxes, according to which the 
beneficed ecclesiastics throughout the kingdom were 
divided into eight dipartements, or classes, in order 
to facilitate the apportionment of taxes in ascending 
ratio, according to the resources of each. This 
shows that even under the old regime the Clergy had 
placed on a practical working basis, in their own 
system of revenue^, the imp6t progressif or system 
of graduated assessment of income. It may be said 
that the system of administering the ecclesiastical 
temporalities as developed by the Assemblies of the 
Clergy of France was remarkably successful. Pos- 
sibly, they succeeded only too well in maintaining 
the financial immunities granted the Church. These 
they gave up on the verge of the Revolution, when 
they accepted the principle that the public burden 
should be equally divided among all classes of the 
nation, a step they had delayed too long. Public 
opinion had already condemned in an irresistible 
manner all privileges whatsoever. The Assemblies 
of the Clergy did not confine their attention to 
temporal matters. Doctrinal questions and spiritual 
matters held an important place among the subjects 
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discussed in them. Indeed, the Colloquy of Poissy, 
the original germ of the Assemblies, was expressly 
convened for the discussion of Protestantism, and 
in opposition to schism and heresy. Practically 
every Assembly, from the first in 1560 to the last in 
1788, dealt with the problem of Protestantism; it 
may he added that their attitude was scarcely 
favourable to liberty of conscience. In its turn, 
Jansenism received much attention from these 
Assemblies, which always supported with great 
loyalty the papal Bulls that condemned this heresy. 
Indeed, some of the severest measures against Jan- 
senism came from this quarter. The eighteenth 
century, with its philosophers and encyclopaedists, 
brought the Assemblies of the Clergy anxieties of 
a new and alarming character. They did their best 
to withstand the process of infidelity, stirred up 
and encouraged Christian apologists, and urged the 
king to protect the Church and defend the faith of 
the French people. They were less successful in 
this task than in their previous undertakings. The 
philosophical and political movement which the 
Clergy had found themselves powerless to block, 
was to involve even them in the catastrophe that 
demolished the old regime. 

Among the doctrinal questions brought before the 
Assemblies of the Clergy particular note should be 
taken of the Four Articles voted on by the famous 
Assembly of 1682. We know that this Assembly 
was convened to consider the Regale^ a term de- 
noting the right assumed by the French kings during 
the vacancy of a see to appropriate its revenues and 
make appointments to benefices. For centuries, 
even back in the Middle Ages, such seizure of eccle- 
siastical rights on the part of the State had given 
rise to innumerable abuses and depredations. The 
kings of France had often affirmed that the right of 
Regale belonged to them in virtue of the suprem- 
acy of the Crown over all sees, even those previously 
exempt from the assertion of this right. Under 
Louis XIV, these claims were vigorously enforced. 
Two prelates. Pavilion, Bishop of Alet, and Caulet, 
Bishop of Pamiers, made a lively resistance to the 
royal pretensions. The pope sustained them with 
all his authority. Thereupon the king convoked 
the famous Assembly of 1682, presided over by 
Harlay de Champvallon, and Le Tellier, Archbishops, 
respectively, of Paris and of Reims. Bossuet, 
though firm in his allegiance to the Holy See, was 
convinced of the danger menacing the Church, and 
on the 9th of November, 1681, preached in the church 
of the Grands Augustins at Paris his celebrated ser- 
mon “ On the Unity of the Church This immortal 
masterpiece of eloquence was so fortunate as to secure 
the approbation of both pope and king. ^ Contrary 
to its custom, the Assembly ordered the discourse to 
be printed Thereupon, the question of the Re- 
gale was quickly decided according to the royal 
wish. A far graver question, however, was laid 
before the Assembly when Louis XIV asked them 
to pronounce upon the authority of the pope. Bos- 
suet, who felt the peril lurking in such discussions, 
tried to temporize and requested that, before pro- 
ceeding further, Christian tradition on this point be 
carefuUy studied. This move proving unsuccessful, 
the Bishop of Meaux stood out against the (Gallican) 
propositions presented in the name of the commission 
■ by Choiseul-Praslin, Bishop of Tournai. Thereupon 
the propositions were turned over to Bossuet himself; 
he succeeded in eliminating from them the irritating 
question of appeals to a future council, a proposition 
several times condenmed by the Holy See. It was 
then that the Assembly voted (19 March, 1682) the 
famous ^'Four Articles’^ that may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The pope has no right, direct or indirect, over 
the temporal power of kings. 


2. The pope is inferior to the General Council, 
and the decrees of the Council of Constance in its 
fourth and fifth sessions are still binding. 

3- The exercise of pontifical authority should be 
regulated by the ecclesiastical canons. 

4. Dogmatic decisions of the pope are not irrev- 
ocable until they have been confirmed by the judg- 
ment of the whole Church. 

Bossuet, who was drawn into the discussion in 
spite of himself, and who in all questions inclined 
towards the least arbitrary solution, wrote his 
Defensio Declamtionis in justification of the de- 
cisions of the Assembly. It was not pubhshed, 
however, until after his death. The king ordered 
the ^‘Four Articles’^ to be promulgated from all the 
pulpits of France. Innocent XI (1676-89), not- 
withstanding his dissatisfaction, hesitated to pass 
censure on the publication of the “Four Articles 
He contented himself with expressing his disapproval 
of the decision made by the Assembly on the question 
of the Regale, and refused the papal Bulls to those 
members of the Assembly who had been selected by 
the king for vacant sees. To lend unity to the action 
of the Assemblies, and to preserve their influence 
during the long intervals between these meetings, 
two ecclesiastics were elected who were thenceforth, 
as it were, the executive power of the Church of 
France. They were known as Agents-General 
{Agents-Generaux) and were very important per- 
sonages under the old regime. Although chosen 
from among the Clergy of the second order, i. e. from 
among the priests, they^ were always men of good 
birth, distinguished bearing, and quite familiar with 
the ways of the world and the court. They had 
charge of the accounts of all receivers, protected 
jealously all rights of the Church, drew attention 
to whatever was prejudicial to her prerogatives or 
ffiscipline, and in the parliament represented the 
ecclesiastical authority and interest in all cases to 
which the Church was a party. They enjoyed the 
privilege of committimus,^ and were specially au- 
thorized to enter the king^s council and speak 
before it on ecclesiastical matters. On the occasion 
of each Assembly these agents rendered an account 
of their administration in reports, several folio vol- 
umes of which have been published since the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century under the title of: 
Rapvorts d’agence. The usual reward for their 
services was the episcopate. Their duties prepared 
them admirably to understand public affairs. 
Monseigneur de Cic4, Monseigneur de La Luzerne, the 
Abb4 de Montesquiou, and Talleyrand, all of whom 
played important roles in the Constituent Assem- 
bly, had been in their time Agents-General of the 
Clergy. 

The reader may now judge of the importance at- 
taching to the Assemblies of the Clergy under 
the old regime. The mere fact that they could meet 
the king, converse with him on questions of finance, 
religion, administration, even of politics, and, when 
necessary, lay complaints before mm, was in those 
days a very great privilege. At a time when the 
public were without a voice, the Nobility forbidden 
to assemble (enjoying, indeed, special favours, but 
without rights; forming^ no distinct corps, and with 
no official organ of their interests), the Clergy were 
represented, had a voice in affairs, could defend 
themselves, attack their opponents, offer remonstran- 
ces. It was a unique position, and added still more 
to the prestige already enjoyed by the first order of 
the nation. It was truly extraordinary that they 
should have so jealously preserved the right of voting 
on their taxation, a right which for three centuries 
the people had allowed to lapse. It was an evidence 
of great power when the Clergy could force an abso- 
lute monarchy to discuss with them grave questions 
of finance, could vote freely on their own contribu- 
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fcions and set forth their demands, could seize the 
occasion of their “free gifts’^ to draw to all manner 
of religious interests the royal attention and good 
— in a word, could practise the policy of ch id 
(I give that you may give), efficacious even 
under a Louis XIV. It is worthy of note that in 
the suspension of the meetings of the States-General, 
of councils national or provincial, these Assemblies 
enabled the Clergy to exercise a correctional sur- 
veillance over all the interests of the Church. As 
for the temporalities, the Assemblies ensured to the 
Clergy an autonomous financial administration ^ by 
which they might better defend themselves against 
the menace of the taille, or land tax, escape the 
often odious interference of the royal treasuiy, re- 
deem the new assessments known as the capitation 
(poll-tax) of the tenth, the fiftieth, and twentieth- 
all which favours could be obtained only in considera- 
tion of contributions, of prompt authoritative de- 
cisions. We have, indeedf, already rernarked that 
these Assemblies succeeded aU too well in retaining 
the ecclesiastical exemptioi^ until 1789, just before 
the States-General were again convoked, when, yield- 
ing to the pressure of pubEc opinion, and in their own 
interest, the (llergy were induced to relinquish them. 
In the eyes of posterity the doctrinal role of the 
Assemblies of the Clergy was more striking than 
their administration of the ecclesiastical temporali- 
ties. If they were unable to weather the storm that 
laid low all institutions of the old regime, it was due 
in great part to the fact that their share in the inter- 
ests and life of the people was inconsiderable. By 
defending ecclesiastical privilege with so much heat 
and constancy these Assemblies appeared to be 
occupied almost solely with clerical interests. More- 
over, the method of their recruitment, almost exclu- 
sively from the higher Clergy, begot a temper of in- 
difference towards their fate on the part of the 
cur6s, or parish priests, who were soon called to 
exercise a decisive influence on the course of the 
States-General. Had the Assemblies been less 
attached to the prerogatives of absolute power, 
even at a time when ideas of liberty were gaining a 
hold on public opinion in France, they might have 
become what they were qualified for by their organ- 
ization and their operation — a standing invitation 
to a parHamentary form of government and a prepa- 
ration for the same. The tardy stand taken by the 
Assembly of 1788, with its bold plea to the King for 
the rights of the people and for the convocation of 
the States-General, came a trifle too late; the effect 
produced was lost sight of in the general ferment. 
The vote by which the national parliament was as- 
sured of equal taxation for aU deprived these Assem- 
blies of their raison d'Hre;^ it was precisely for the 
regulation of special contributions from the Clergy 
that they were established and had been kept up. 
Henceforth, like the parlements and other bodies 
apparently detached from, or loosely connected with, 
the life of the nation, they were fated to be merged 
in its new and larger unity. Despite the manner of 
their ending, shared by so many other institutions 
of the old regime, the Assemblies had been one of the 
ornaments — it might be said, one of the glories — of 
the Church of Prance. During centuries of political 
servitude they offered the example of a free parlia- 
ment in regular operation; their financial adminis- 
tration was successful and was conducted with 
much dignity; in time of war they rendered the State 
notable services, and some of their meetings will be 
always remembered for the important religious and 
political discussions they provoked. For these 
reasons the Assemblies fill a brilliant page in the 
a^als of the French Clergy, and will merit at all 
times the attention of the historian. 

Manvscrvpts and Archives nationaUs, SSrie G9, in the Biblio- 
thfeque Nationale, Paris. The records of the National Archives 


contain the authentic proceedings (Procks-verbaux) of the As- 
semblies. Collection des proces-verbaux des assemblies du clerge 
de Frarice, depuis 1560, pisgu’d present (1767-78, 9 vols.). 
The later Assemblies had each a Procbs-verbal printed in one 
folio volume. Recueil des actes et memoires du clerge de France 
(1771), I and VIII; Louis Serbat, Les assemblies du clerge 
de France (Pans, 1906) 1561-1615; Maury, in Revue des deux 
Mondes (1878) ; Bourlon, in Revue du clerge (1905-06); 
SiCAKD, L’Ancien cLergi de France (Pans, 1893-1903). 

J. SiCARD. 

Asser (John, or Asseeius Menbvensis), a learned 
monk of St. David’s, Menevia, b. in Pembrokeshire; 
d. probably, 910. He was educated in the monastery 
of St. David’s by his kinsman, Archbishop Asserius. 
His repute for learning led King Alfred to invite 
him to his court (about 885). Asser required six 
months for consideration. Illness at Winchester 
led to his remaining there for a year and a half. 
Finally, on his recovery, as Alfred still urged his 
request, Asser agreed to spend half of each year with 
him. His first visit lasted eight months, and Alfred 
gave him many presents on parting, including the 
monasteries of Amesbury and Banwell. Later, 
Asser received a grant of Exeter, and was made 
Bishop of Sherborne, before 900. Asser wrote a life 
of Alfred (Annales rer. gest. Alfred! Magni) in 893. 
The work in question consists of a chronicle of Eng- 
lish history from 849 to 887, and a personal and 
original narrative of Alfred’s career down to the 
latter date. The Welsh birth of the author is indi- 
cated by his use of Celtic names, and the English 
are constantly styled Saxons. The authentic work 
of Asser is found only in the edition of Francis Wise 
(1722), printed from a tenth-century Cottonian MS. 
(Otho A, XII) which was burned in 1731. The 
burning of the cakes, references to St. Neot, and to 
Alfred’s founding the University of Oxford are not 
in Asser’s work, nor does Florence of Worcester 
allude to them, although he drew freely on that 
work, without, however, any mention of Asser’s 
name. Archbishop Parker’s edition of Asser’s 
“Annales” presents the “Life” with many inter- 
polations. A new edition is announced by W, H. 
Stevenson. There are three English translations 
(Giles, 1848; J. Stevenson, 1854; E. Conybeare, 1900. 
See Gross, “Sources”, etc., ISO). The authenticity 
of Asser’s book has been called into question. Pauli 
discusses the subject very thoroughly in the intro- 
duction to his “King Alfred” (Berlin, 1851). See 
T. D. Hardy, in the introduction to Petrie (London, 
1848). John J. a’ Becket. 

Asses, Feast of. — ^The celebration of the “ Festum 
Asinorum” in medieval and ecclesiastical circles was 
a pastime in which all, from the dignitaries in the 
upper stalls of the sanctuary to the humblest among 
the esclaffardi, participated. The feast dates from 
the eleventh century, though the source which 
suggested it is much older. This source was the 
pseudo- Augustinian “Sermo contra judmos, paganos, 
et Arianos de Symbolo” (P. L., XLTI, 1117), written 
probably in the sixth century, but ascribed through- 
out the Middle Ages to St. Augustine (E. K. Cham- 
bers, “The Medieval Stage”, II, 52). For the re- 
print of an eleventh-century manuscrip^t which gives 
the sermon in dramatized form, see Ed<51estand du 
M6ril, “Les Origines latines du th^tee moderne”, 
179-187; and for a complete history of this manu- 
script, and the theatre that grew out of it, “Les 
proph^tes du Christ”, by Marius Sepet (Paris, 1878). 
The original sermon is itself a highly dramatic piece. 
The preacher impersonates the Hebrew prophets 
whose Messianic utterances he works into an argu- 
ment establishing the Divinity of Christ. Having 
confuted the Jews out of the mouths of their own 
teachers, the orator addresses himself to the un- 
believing Gentiles — “Ecce, convertimur ad gentes.” 
The testimony of Virgil, Nabuchodonosor, and the 
Erythrffian Sibyl is doquently set forth and in- 
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terpreted in favour of the general thesis. As early 
as the eleventh century this sermon had taken the 
form of a metrical dramatic dialogue, the stage- 
arrangement adhering closely to the original. Addi- 
tions and adaptations were gradually introduced. 
A Rouen manuscript of the thirteenth century out- 
lined in Ducange (Glossarium, s. v. Festum) ex- 
hibits twenty-eight prophets as taking part in the 
play. After Terce, the rubric directs, ‘‘let the pro- 
cession move to the church, in the centre of which 
let there be a furnace . . . and an idol for the 
brethren to refuse to worship. The procession filed 
into the choir. On the one side were seated Moses, 
Amos, Isaias, Aaron . . . Balaam and his Ass . . . 
Zachary and Elizabeth, John the Baptist and Simeon. 
The three Gentile prophets sat opposite. The pro- 
ceedings were conducted under the auspices of St. Au- 
gustine, whom the precentor represented. Begin- 
ning with Moses, the presiding dignitary called on 
each of the prophets, who successively testified to 
the birth of the Messiah. When the Sibyl had re- 
cited her acrostic lines on the Signs of Jud^ent 
(Du M4ril, 186), all the prophets sang in unison a 
hymn of praise to the long-sought Saviour. Mass 
immediately followed. In all this the part that 
pleased the congregation was the role of Balaam 
and the Ass; hence the popular designation of the 
^‘Processus Prophetarum” as '^the Feast of the 
Ass”. The part of Balaam was soon dissociated 
from its surroundings and expanded into an inde- 
pendent drama. The Rouen rubrics direct that 
two messengers be sent by King Balaak to bring 
forth the prophet. Balaam advances riding on a 
gorgeously caparisoned ass (a wooden, or hobby, ass, 
for the rubric immediately bids somebody to hide 
beneath the trappings — not an enviable position 
when the further direction to the rider was carried 
out — “and let him goad the ass with his spurs”). 
From the Chester pageant it is clear that the prophet 
rode on a wooden animal, since the rubric supposes 
that the speaker for the beast is “in asin^” (Thos. 
W'right, “The Chester Plays,” I, v). Then follows 
the scene in which the ass meets the angered angel 
and protests at length against the cruelty of the 
rider. Once detached from the parent stem, the 
“Festum Asinorum” branched in various directions. 
In the Beauvais thirteenth-century document, quoted 
by the editors of Ducange, the “Feast of Asses” is 
already an independent Trope with the date and 
purpose of its celebration changed. At Beauvais 
the Ass may have continued his minor r61e of en- 
livening the long procession of Prophets. On the 
fourteenth of January, however, he discharged an im- 
portant function in that city’s festivities. On the 
feast of the Flight into Egjrpt the most beautiful girl in 
the city, with a pretty child in her arms, was placed 
on a richly draped ass, and conducted with religious 
gravity to St. Stephen’s Church. The Ass (possibly 
a wooden figure) was stationed at the right of the 
altar, and the Mass was begun. After the Introit 
a Latin Prose was sung. The first stanza and its 
French refrain may serve as a specimen of the nine 
that follow: — 

Orientis partibus 

Adventavit Asinus 

Pulcher et fortissimus 

Sarcinis aptissimus. 

Hez, Sire Asnes, car chantez, 

Belle bouche rechignez, 

Vous aurez du foin assez 
Et de I’avoine a plantez. 

— “ From the Eastern lands the Ass is come, 
beautiful and very brave, well fitted to bear bur- 
dens. Upl Sir Ass, and sing. Open your pretty 
mouth. Hay will be yours in plenty, and oats in 
abundance.” 


Mass was continued, and at its end, apparently 
without awakening the least consciousness of its 
impropriety, the following direction was observed: 
“In fine Missfs sacerdos, versus ad populum, vice 
'Ite, Missa Est’, ter hinhannabit: populus vero, vice 
'Deo Gratias’, ter respondebit, 'Hinham, hinham, 
hinham.’ ” — “ At the end of Mass, the priest, having 
turned to the people, in lieu of saying the ‘ Ite, Missa 
est’, vdll bray thrice; the people instead of replying 
'Deo Gratias’ say, ‘Hinham, hinham, hinham.’” — 
This is the sole instance of a service of this nature 
in connection with the Feast of the Ass. The Festum 
Asinorum gradually lost its identity, and became 
incorporated in the ceremonies of the Devosuit or 
united in the general merry-making on the Feast 
of Fools. The “Processus Prophetarum”, whence 
it drew its origin, survives in the Corpus Christi 
and Whitsun Cycles, that stand at the head of the 
modern English drama. 

T. J. Crowley. 

Assessor of the Holy Office, an official of the 
Congregation of the Inquisition. ^ The Holy Office 
is better known as the Congregation of the Univer- 
sal Inquisition. Its functions at present are to watch 
over matters connected with faith and to examine 
into the suspected tenets of persons or books. The 
Assessor holds the office next in dignity after the 
Cardinals of the Congregation. He is a secular prel- 
ate or an honorary chamberlain of the Pope. It 
is his duty to make the relation or report of the 
Holy Office in a given case. When the consultors 
of the Congregation alone assemble, the Assessor 
presides over them and afterwards lays their votes 
before the Cardinal Inquisitors. When the Congre- 
gation has reached a decision, the Assessor commu- 
nicates the result to the Pope on the same evening, 
in case the latter has not presided over the assembly. 
The Assessor must be present at all four meetings 
of this Congregation. On Saturday he examines 
into the matters laid before the Holy Office and 
decides, together with four other officials, whether 
a vote of the consultors be necessary in the case, 
or whether the Cardinals of the Congregation should 
pass upon the matter at once. On Monday, he 
calls the consultors into council. He is present on 
Wednesday at the secret meeting of the Cardinals 
and on Thursday at the solemn session which some- 
times takes place under the presidency of the Pope. 
The Assessor has also charge of the Secretariate and 
sees that current business is expedited. The office 
of assessor is so important that it is included among 
the cardinalitial appointments; that is, the only pro- 
motion considered proper for an assessor is to raise 
him to the rank of cardinal. 

Baabt, The Roman Court (New York, 1895); Humphrey 
XJrhs et Orbis (London, 1899), 409, 410; Wernz, Jtte DecreU 
II (Rome, 1899). 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Assessors, in ecclesiastical law, are learned persons 
whose function is to counsel a judge with whom 
they are associated in the trial of causes. They are 
called assessors because they sit beside (Lat. assidere) 
the judge. Assessors are required to examine docu- 
ments, consult precedents, and in general explore 
the laws for points bearing on the cause at issue. 
A judge who is either overburdened with business 
or conscious of his inexperience in law cases may 
voluntarily associate assessors with himself, or they 
may be assigned to him by superior authority.^ As- 
sessors are expected to be men beyond suspicion of 
partiality, whose learning is conceded. In case of 
an appeal against the judge’s actions or nilings, 
they are to be unexceptionable witnesses. As as- 
sessors are advisers of the judge, and not judges 
themselves, they are not endowed with any juris- 
diction. Neither do they bear a public character, 
but are present at trials in a private capacity. They 
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may, however, take part in the examination of the 
accused or of witnesses. Owing to their non-judicial 
character, laymen may be employed as Assessors in 
spiritual and ecclesiastical matters, though by the 
canons of the Church they would be incompetent 
as judges, even if a cleric were joined with them in 
a judicial capacity. As an Assessor is commoidy 
looked upon as restraining in some manner the dig- 
nity, if not the jurisdiction, of the judge, the Sacred 
Congregations have declared that a cathedral chap- 
ter cannot impose an assessor on the Vicar-Capitular 
sede vacante, 

Wernz, Jus Decr.y II (Rome, 1899); Be Angelis, Prcsl, 
Jur, Can., tom. ult. (Paris, 1884); Reiitenstuel, Jus Can.^ 
n. VI (Paris, 1865). 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Assicus, Saint, Bishop and Patron of Elphin, in 
Ireland, one of St. Patrick's converts, and his worker 
in iron. In the '‘Tripartite Life of St. Patrick’^ 
(ed. Whitley Stokes) we read; "Bishop St. Assic was 
Patrick's coppersmith, and made altars and square 
bookcases. Besides, he made our saint's patens in 
honour of Bishop Patrick, and of them I have seen 
three square patens, that is, a paten in the Church of 
Patrick in Armagh, and another in the Church of 
Elphin, and a third in the great-church of Donough- 
patrick (at Carns near Tulsk)." St. Assicus was a 
most expert metal worker, and was also renowned as 
a bell-founder. Of his last days the following 
graphic description is given by Archbishop Healy: 
"Amicus himself in shame because of a lie told either 
by him, or, as others say, of him, fled into Donegal, 
and for seven years abode in the island of Rathlin 
O'Bime. Then his monks sought him out, and after 
much labour found him in the mountain glens, and 
tried to bring him home to his own monastery at 
Elphin. But he fell sick by the way, and died with 
them in the wilderness. So they buried the venerable 
old man in the churchyard of Rath Cunga, now 
Racoon, in the Barony of Tirhugh, County Donegal. 
The old churchyard is there still, though now dis- 
used, on the summit of a round hillock close to the 
left of the road from Ballyshannon to Donegal, about 
a mile to the south of the village of Ballintra. We 
sought in vain ior any trace of an inscribed stone 
in the old churchyard. He fled from men during 
life, and, like Moses, his grave is hidden from them 
in death." His feast is celebrated 27 April, as is 
recorded in the “Martyrology of Tallaght" under 
that date. W. H. Grattan Flood. 

Assideans (Hebr., Dn?Dn, chastdim, saints; Gr., 
'A(rt5tttot), men endowed with grace (Ps., xxxix, 5; 
cxlvm, 14). They were the maintainers of the 
Mosaic Law against the invasion of Greek customs. 
When the Machabees struggled against Antiochus IV 
(Epiphanes), the Assideans naturally joined their 
cause (I Mach., ii, 42, 43). However, not all the 
^herents of the Machabees were Assideans: accord- 
ing to I Mach., vii, 13, the Scribes and the Assideans 
sought to make peace with the Syrians, while the 
other followers oi the Machabees suspected deceit. 
That this suspicion was well founded may be inferred 
from the fact that Alcimus, who had been made 
High Priest by Demetrius I (I Mach., vii, 9), slew 
sixty Assideans in one day (I Mach., vii, 16). Ac- 
cording to II Mach., xiv, 3, the same Alcimus "wil- 
fully defiled himself”, and later on he testified before 
Demetrius; “They among the Jews that are called 
Assideans, of whom Judas Machabeus is captain, 
nourish wars, and raise seditions, and will not suffer 
the reahn to be in peace" (II Mach., xiv, 6). There 
is an opinion which maintains that the Assideans 
were identical with the later Pharisees. 

Hagen, Lexicon Siblicum (Paris, 1905); Leshtre in ViG. 
dej^ Bible (Pans, 1895); Schurer, Geschichte des jiidischen 
Volkes (3d ed., Leipzig, 1898), II, 404. 

A. J. Maas. 


Assimilation, Physiological. — In this sense the 
word may be defined as that vital function by which 
an organism changes nutrient material into living 
protoplasm. Most modern scientists admit that 
the notion of assimilation is not exhausted by the 
eventual chemical changes that may take place. 
Their definition of assimilation, moreover, is most 
frequently the true expression of the reality. To 
give but one instance, the physiologist Rosenthal 
defines assimilation as the “peculiar property com- 
mon to all cells of brining forth from different 
materials substances specifically similar to those 
which pre-exist in those cells ”. _ But, in further 
explaining the concept of assimilation, they fre- 
quently mistake its true nature and deny again what 
they conceded before. In other words, they often 
refuse to acknowledge that food,^ in being changed 
into living substance, participates in properties which 
in themselves are of a nature totally different from 
the forces of inorganic matter. Our reason for dis- 
approving this view rests on the fact that, while 
the action of inorganic matter is essentially of a 
transient nature, and passes from subject to subject, 
the same inanimate matter acquires by the process 
of assimilation the faculty “of acting on itself, of 
developing and perfecting itself by its own motion, or 
of acting immanently That is, the action proceeds 
from an internal principle and “ does not pass into a 
forei^ subject, but perfects the agent." The 
activities implied in the nutrition of an animal 
really proceed from it. It spontaneously moves 
about and selects among a thousand solid particles 
a definite kind and quantity of food in strict propor- 
tion to its own needs, and appropriates it in a suitable 
manner. Then, in anticipation of a definite end to 
be realized, it elaborates from the food the chemical 
constituents to be used for the renewal and increase 
of its protoplasm, rejecting the rest in a suitable 
manner. Thus the entire action proceeds from the 
animal and finally serves, or tends to serve, no other 
purpose than to maintain the integrity of its proto- 
plasm and to give it the total perfection of the species. 
On the other hand, it is evident that such immanent 
actions belong to a sphere totally different from the 
transient actions of which alone inorganic matter 
is capable. If inorganic matter is to act, it must 
be acted upon, and the reaction is mathematically 
equal to the action. It is, therefore, merely passive. 
But organisms act, even if no action is exerted upon 
them from without; and if an action results from 
stimulation, the reaction is not equal to the action, 
nor is, in fact, the stimulation the adequate cause of 
the action. In this activity, however, we need not 
assume a production and accumulation of new mate- 
rial energy. The activity of the vital principle in the 
processes of assimilation simply consists in directing 
the constant transformation of existing materisd 
ener^ towards definite ends and according to a 
definite plan of organization. In other words, the 
algebraic sum of all the energy in the universe is 
not altered by the living principle. Nor are the 
elements changed in their nature and mutual action. 
They require the faculty of an immanent action 
merely inasmuch as they are and remain parts of 
living cells. Thus, through assimilation they be- 
come subject to a higher principle which in constant 
agreement with their own physical and chemical 
laws directs them towards the uniform perfection of 
the entire organism. 

Rosenthal, Allgemeine Physiologie (1901), 392; Pesch, 
Inatitutiones paychologicoe, Pars I, lib. I, 144; Maher, Psy- 
chology (1896), 510. 

H. Muckbrmann. 

Assimilation, Psychological. — ^As applied to a 
mental process, assimilation derives all its force 
and meaning from the analogy which many educa- 
tionists have found to exist between the way in which 
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food is incorporated into the living tissue and the 
manner in which truth is acquired by the growing 
mind. That education means the assimilation of 
truth is almost a commonplace in modern pedagogy. 
Few, however, have felt the full force of the com- 
parison or realized how completely the psychological 
in this as in other instances follows on the lines of the 
physiological. Just as the living cell cannot dele- 
gate the task of assimilation, so the mind cannot by 
any contrivance of educational methods evade the 
task of performing the assimilative process for itself. 
All that the teacher can do is to prepare the material 
and to stimulate the mind of the pupil; the pupil 
himself must perform the final act of acquiring 
knowledge, namely the act of incorporating into his 
mind the truth presented to him. In the second 
place, the mind cannot take over into its own sub- 
stance a complex^ truth as such. The truth must 
first be broken up into less complex component parts, 
which are assimilable by the mind in its present con- 
dition of development. 

There is little profit, for example, in placing before 
the pupil a finished essay, unless the pupil is taught 
to analyze the finished literary product into its con- 
stituent elements, and to reconstruct those elements 
into a living whole. This, of course, implies much 
more than the task of summarizing each paragraph 
and labelling it more or less happily. When the 
term assimilation is used wuth reference to mental 
development, it is well to remember that, while it 
originally referred to the building up of anatomical 
elements, these elements, once constructed, have an 
immediate physiological bearing. Each particle of 
matter that is lifted into the hving tissue acquires 
thereby a functional unity, that is, it is brought into 
functional relation with every other particle of the 
organism. Similarly, a truth once incorporated into 
the mind sheds its li^ht on the entire mental content, 
and is in turn illumined by every previously assimi- 
lated truth. Acting on these principles, the up-to- 
date educationist insists: first, that each new truth 
should be not only an addition to the stock of knowl- 
edge of the pupil, but also a functional acquisition, 
something that stimulates the pupiFs mind to in- 
creased activity; secondly, that in every educational 
endeavour the centre of orientation should be shifted 
from the logical centre of the body of truth to be 
imparted to the present needs and capacities of the 
growing mind. 

Foster, Medical Dictionary; Richet, Dictionnaire phyS’- 
iologique; Gautier, Chimie physiologique. 

Thomas Edwakd Shields. 

Assisi, The Diocese of, is in the civil province of 
Umbria, Italy. The town of Assisi (Assisium), which 
takes its name from Mount Asi, on which it is situated, 
lies almost in the centre of the province of Umbria, 
about halfway between the cities of Perugia and 
Foligno, and forty-one miles north of Rome. The be- 
ginnings of Assisian history are involved in much ob- 
scurity; but in early imperial times it had become a 
flourishing municipality of no mean importance, and 
lays claim, with some show of truth, to being the birth- 
place of the Latin poet Sextus Aurelius Propertius. 
The Gospel was first preached to the Assisians about 
the middle of the third century by St. Cyspolitus, 
Bishop of Bettona (ancient Vettona), who suffered 
martyrdom under the Emperor Maximian. About 
235 St. Rufinus was appointed Bishop of Assisi by 
Pope St. Fabian; suffered martyrdom about 236; 
and was succeeded by St. Victorinus. Both St. 
Victorinus and his immediate successor, St. Sabinus, 
died martyrs, the latter being most cruelly beaten to 
death. Of the bishops who occupied the See of 
Assisi during the fifth and sixth centuries, one, 
Aventius, is worthy of mention. It was this heroic 
prelate who interceded (645) with Totila in behalf 
of the Assisians, and saved the city from the ravages 


of the Ostrogothic army on its way to Rome. In 
succeeding centuries mention is made of several 
Bishops of Assisi who were present at general councils 
of the Church. Thus, in 659, Aquilinus was sum- 
moned by Pope Martin I to be present at the Lateran 
Council, convened for the purpose of formulating 
decrees against the Monothelites. In the seventh 
and eighth centuries Assisi fell under the power of 
the Lombard dukes, and in 773 was razed to the 
ground by Charlemagne for its determined resistance 
to him. He restored it, however, and at the same 
time all traces of Arian belief and Lombard sympa- 
thies disappeared. About the same time the great 
castle, or Rocca d’Assisi, was built, which stronghold 
made the town thenceforth a great power in the 
political life of central Italy. Bishop Hugo, whose 
episcopate lasted from 1036 to 1050, transferred the 
episcopal chair to the cathedral of San Rufino, 
which he himself raised over the little oratory be- 
neath which the Saint’s bones had rested for eight 
centuries. From St. Rufinus to the present incum- 
bent of the See of Assisi, the Right Reverend Monsig- 
nor Ambrose Luddi, O.P., the bishops of that see 
have numbered some ninety-two; but of these some 
are little known, and the existence of others is more or 
less problematical. Assisi is chiefly famous as the 
birthplace of St. Francis. All the places sanctified 
by his presence have been preserved in their original 
state or transformed into sanctuaries. Foremost 
among these is the basilica of Our Lady of Angels, 
erected on the model of St. Peter’s at Rome through 
the beneficence of Pope St. Pius V, which shelters 
the famous little chapel of the Porziuncula, the cradle 
of the Franciscan Order, where St. Francis received 
the great Perdono d* Assisi, more commonly known 
as the Portiuncula Indulgence. Within this basilica 
also stands the tiny cell in which St. Francis died, 
and which contains among other things the well- 
known statue by Luca della Robbia made after the 
Saint’s death mask. St. Francis’s remains now 
repose in the patriarchal basilica of San Francesco, 
erected through the exertions of Brother Elias, the 
first stone of which was laid by Gregory IX, 25 July, 
1228. Consecrated by Innocent IV, this church is 
composed of three sanctuaries, one over the other, 
and is one of the earliest specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture in Italy. “There is nothing like it”, says 
Taine. “ Before seeing it one has no idea of the art 
and genius of the Middle Ages.” It is difficult to 
overestimate the stimulus given to Italian art by the 
building of this great double basilica, in the decora- 
tion of which the foremost painters of the day were 
engaged, including Cimabue and Giotto, whose 
famous mystical frescoes, illustrative of the vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, adorn the lower 
church. The recent revival of widespread interest 
in all that concerns St. Francis has made Assisi the 
goal of a new race of literary and artistic pilgrims. 
The splendours and associations of the basilicas of 
San Francesco and Santa Maria degli Angeli tend to 
overshadow the other churches of Assisi. The 
cathedral of San Rufino, mentioned above, which 
dates from 1140, is noted for its beautiful fagade and 
possesses a font (the only one in Assisi) in which not 
only St. Francis and St. Clare, but the Emperor 
Frederick II was baptized. The Chiesa Nuova, 
a Greek cross, surmounted by five cupolas and 
standing on the site of St. Francis's parental house, 
was built at the expense of Philip III of Spain, in 
1615. Santa Chiara, a splendid Gothic church of 
the thirteenth century, due to the genius of Filippo 
di Campello, contains the remains of St. Clare, tne 
co-foundress with St. Francis of the Poor Ladies, or 
Clares, as they are now called, and daughter of Count 
Favorino Scifi, an Assisian noble. The convent of 
St. Damian’s, in which the holy abbess lived, stands 
without the city and is little changed since her day. 
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Aside from the churches and convents, perhaps the 
most interesting monuments in Assisi are the remains 
of the temple of Minerva, a striking reminder of the 
Roman period, and the renowned castle known as 
the Rocca Maggiore, dating, as it seems, from Charle- 
magne’s time, and affording a magnificent panorama 
of Assisi and its vicinity. The population of the 
town numbers now about 3,750. 

Presejtt Status: The Diocese of Assisi now com- 
prises four municipalities in the civil province of Peru- 
gia (Umbria), besides twenty-six small hamlets and 
villages, each, with the exception of Porziano, having 
its church and resident priest. There are 3 educa- 
tional institutions for boys, with 206 pupils; and 1 epis- 
copal seminary, with 28 seminarists. There are 64 
secular priests, and 125 priests of religious orders; 
while the faithful of the diocese number 28,500. 
There are 8 monasteries of men and 18 convents of 
nuns. The churches, chapels, and oratories in the 
diocese number 190, with 35 parishes in all. The 
Diocese of Assisi is immediately subject to the Holy 
a pri\ilege which it has enjoyed from remote 
antiquity. 

Cristofani, Delle storie Assisi (Assisi, 1866); Gordon, 
The Story of Assisi (London, 1903); De Costanza, Disamina 
degli scrUtori e dei monumenii nguardanti S. Rufino, vescovo 
e martire di Assisi (Assisi, 1797); Ughelli, Italia Sacra 
(Venice, 1722), I; Cappeeletti, Le chiese d'ltalia (Venice, 
1866), V; Cruickshank, The Umbnan Towns (London, 1901); 
Hutton, The Cities of Umbria (London, 19()5); Schndher, 
Franz von Assisi (Munich, 1905); Thode, Franz von Assisi 
imd die Anfange der Kunst der Renaissance in Italien (Ber- 
lin, 1904). ^ ^ 

Stephen Donovan. 

Assistant Priest. See Priest. 

Assistant at the Pontifical Throne (Assistens 
Throno Pontificio). — Bishops-assistant at the pon- 
tifical throne are those prelates who belong to the 
Paf^ Chapel (Ca'pella Poniificia), and hold towards 
the Pope much the same relation as cathedral canons 
do to their bishop. At solemn functions these As- 
sistants, adorned with cope and mitre, surround the 
throne of the Pope, while other bishops are not 
privileged to be in his immediate vicinity. To this 
Collie of Assistants belong ex officio all patriarchs 
and those archbishops and bishops to whom the 
Pope has granted the privilege by brief. The Throne- 
Assistants rank immediately after the Cardinals. 
They are privileged to celebrate Mass in private 
oratories and to dispose of a certain sum from their 
episcopal benefices in favour of clerics or their owm 
relations, or to lay it aside for their own obsequies. 
These Throne-Assistants are always created Counts 
of the Apostolic Palace, and they belong to the Pon- 
tifical Family. 

Bangen, Die Rdmische Curie (Munster, 1854); Humphrey, 
Urbs et Orbis (London, 1899), 167. 

William H. W. Fanning. 

Assize of Clarendon, The. — A name improperly 
applied to the Council held at Clarendon, 25 January, 
1164, where Henry H required St. Thomas Becket 
and the English bishops to subscribe sixteen Con- 
stitutions’ \ alleging them to be customs of the realm. 
One gave into the King’s hands the custody of vacant 
sees and abbeys and made election to them de- 
pendent on his license and assent. The second and 
seventh provided that the King’s justices should, in 
every suit to which an ecclesiastic was a party, deter- 
mine whether the cause was spiritual or secular; if 
the former, that a royal officer should be present in 
the bishop’s court where it was tried; and that on 
conviction the defendant, in a criminal action, should 
be handed over to the secular arm for punishment. 
By the third no King’s officer was to be excom- 
municated, or his lands interdicted, without applica- 
tion to the Crown. The fourth required royal leave 
before any Church dignitary might pass beyond sea, 
i. e. to Rome. The fifth aulowed no appeals to the 


Pope except the King suffered them. All causes, 
however spiritual, were to be terminated in England. 
Of these enactments, the first violated Henry I’s 
Charter, King Stephen’s confirmation of the Church’s 
liberties, and Henry II ’s own previous statutes. 
That one which relates to ^'criininous clerks” has 
been variously interpreted, but its meaning is not 
doubtful. Henry II was aiming at a systematic 
encroachment on the popular and religious juris- 
diction. In Saxon times the Archdeacon sat in 
the same court with lay judges. William the (Con- 
queror forbade this custom and established separate 
“Courts Christian”, which, however, neither derived 
their authority from the civil power nor went by its 
rules. They dealt with all cases involving clerics, 
i. e. persons who had received the tonsure. They 
could not pronounce a sentence of blood. Their 
penalties were “for the salvation of souls”, and the 
most severe for an ecclesiastic was to be degraded 
from his order. Abuses followed this milder juris- 
diction. Henry II, it appears, was intent on setting 
up in his kingdom a procedure which the old imperial 
law exhibited, and which Gratian’s ^'Decretum” 
quotes (C. II, q. I; c. 18, c. 31). “Curia traderet 
puniendos ”, said an edict of the Emperor Arcadius 
received into the Theodosian Code, touching un- 
worthy clerics. To similar effect Innocent III: 
after degradation, certain clerks were to be given up 
for punishment to the secular power (Regesta 
Iimoc. Ill, i, 574; II, 268; ed. Baluze). But such a 
practice had never been the English custom. St. 
Thomas argued that deprivation was penalty suffi- 
cient, however grave the offence; and that no man 
ou^ht to be punished twice, as he would be if the 
civil magistrate took in hand the guilty party after 
he was condemned. Henry did not affect to be 
God’s Vicar in spirituals. Yet his constitutions in- 
fringed the liberties which English clerks (clerici) 
had enjoyed, as well as sometimes abused. By cut- 
ting on appeals to Rome he was anticipating the 
Tudor legislation. The Church courts were superior 
to the royal in matters of learning, procedure, and 
justice. Their popularity was not undeserved. Ex- 
communication of great officers in an age of violence 
was often the sole weapon against tyranny. St. 
Thomas, in resisting the constitutions, had precedent 
on his side. But Henry never can have meant to 
abolish the 'privilegium fori, even where a clerk 
had broken the criminal law. Such a clerk was to 
plead {respondere) before lay judges; to be tried, 
condemned, degraded in the spiritual court; and then 
to be chastised by royal authority. Hence Alexan- 
der Ill’s hesitation to support the Archbishop be- 
comes intelligible. The Pope did, it is true, in 1166, 
confirm his action; and in 1176, when St. Thomas 
had been canonized, a partial agreement took place 
at Northampton between the King and the Holy 
See, represented by Cardinal Pietroleone. Clerks who 
broke the Forest Laws, or held feudal tenures, were 
made subject to the lay courts. The Constitutions 
of Clarendon were not directly repealed. But in 
Magna Charta the first article guarantees, without 
specifying them in detail, the liberties of the Church, 
^^almost in the form ”, says J. A. Froude, “in which 
Becket himself would have defined them ”. It may 
be added that the real Assize of Clarendon, in 1166, 
laid down instructions for judges on circuit and in- 
stituted trial by jury, but was altogether distinct 
from the assembly at which St. Thomas underwent 
his great temptation. (See Immunities, Clerical; 
Thomas Becket, St.) 

Wilkins, Leges Saxonum, 321; Lingard, Bist. Eng., II; 
Stubbs, Hist. Appendix to Ecclesiast. Courts Commission; 
Freeman, Norman Conmiest; Froude, Life and Times of 
Thomas h Bechet, in Shcyrt Studies, II; Maitland, Roman 
Canon Law in Ch. of England (London). 

William Barry. 
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McDonnell, Right Rev. Chas. E . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prendergast, Right Rev. E. F. . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Roman Catholic Bishop of 

Providence Providence, R. I. 

fStang, Right Rev. William Fall River, Mass. 

Tierney, Right Rev. Michael Hartford, Conn. 

Mooney, Right Rev. Mgr. Joseph 

P New York City 

McCready, Right Rev. Mgr. 

Charles ” ’’ 

Ryan, Thomas P New York City 

St. Francis Xavier’s College . ...” ” ” 

Scully, P. Jos ” 

Shipman, Amdrew J ” ” ” 

Sloane, Chas. W ” ” ” 

Stehle, Rev. Aug. N ” ” ” 

Sweeney, Rev. E. M ” ” ” 

Taylor, Rev. Matthew A ” ” ” 

Walsh, Dr. J. J ” 

Whelan, Jolm ” ” ” 

Wynne, Rev. J. J., S.J ” ” ” 

Hammond, Richard Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hughes, John ” ” 

Lascelles, J. H ” ” 

Lautz, Fred. C. M ” ” 

Miller, Edwin G. S ” ” 

Nellany, Michael ” ” 

Pfohl, L. L 

Earley, Rev. T. J Irvington, N. Y. 

Burtsell, Very Rev. R. L Kingston, N. Y. 

Pallen, Cond6 B New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Byrne, Joseph M Newark, N. J. 

St. Vincent’s Seminary Germantown, Pa. 

Castner, Samuel, Jr Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coglilan, Rev. G. P 

Dougherty, Rev. F. P ” ” 

Maloney, Martin ” ” 

McCaffrey, Hugh 

McNab, N. P 

Power, Wm. J ” ” 

Reilly, Thomas ” 

Shannon, Rev. Thos. F ’’ ” 

St. Joseph’s College ” ” 

Sullivan, Jeremiah J ” ” 

WUhere, M. F 

Golden & Walsh Parsons, Pa. 

Desmond, C. C . Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dockweiler, Isidore B ” ” ” 

Grant, J. R ” ” ” 

Maguire, Leo J ” ” ” 
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t Deceased. 



STOCKHOLDERS 


Scott, Joseph Los Angeles, Cal. 

Queen, R. E San Francisco, ” 

Barry, William J Boston, Mass. 

Coaldey,T.W " 

Fitzpatrick, T. B 

Hickey, Dr. John A 

Keating, Patrick M ” 

Kenney, James W 

Leveroni, Judge Frank '' 

O’Donnell, Rev. P. J ” 

O’Loughlin, Patrick ” ” 

O’NeUl, Jos. H ” 

Trustees of the Boston College. . . ” ” 

Rodgers, Dr. C. W ” 

McDonald, Jas. A., M.D Charlestown, Mass. 

O’Reilly, Rev. Jas. T Lawrence, Mass. 

Masterson, Rev. M. J Peabody, Mass. 

Mullen, J. K Denver, Col. 

Dower, J. L Hartford, Conn. 

Dwyer, R. J ” ” 

Dwyer, R. W ” ” 

Garvan, Patrick ” ” 

Garvan, E. J 

Goff, E. F 

Holden, B. M 


Murphy, E. J Hartford, Conn. 

Smith, Wm. Bro ” 

Synnott, Very Rev. J. J " ” 

Bakewell, Paul St. Louis, Mo. 

Kulage, Joseph J ” ” ” 

Kulage, Theresa ” ” '' 

Bach, Dr. J- A Milwaukee, Wis. 

Burro wes, Rev. A. J., S.J '' “ 

Dumin, Rev. P. H ” 

Kopmeier, John H ” 

La Boule, Rev. J. S ” 

Neacy, T. J ” 

Smith, Rev. R. J ” 

Stack, Dr. S. S 

Dempsey, W. P Pawtucket, R. I. 

Dooley, Michael F Providence, R. I. 

Doran, Very Rev. T. F ” ’’ 

Feeley, Wm. J ” ” 

Gorman, Charles E ” ” 

Walsh, Rev. James C ” ” 

Pace, Rev. E. A Washington, D. C 

Shahan, Rev. Thos. J ” ” 

Minahan, Thomas B Seattle, Wash. 

O’Gorman, Maj. P. W Punjab, India 
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ORIGINAL PROMOTERS 


Who paid in full for the entire set prior to the publication of 

Volume One 


Abbey of Gethsemani Trappist, Ky. 

Abell, Rev. John J St. John, Ky. 

Academy of Mt. St. Ursula Bedford Park, N. Y. 

Academy of Notre Dame Lowell, Mass. 

Academy of Our Lady of the Sacred 

Heart Peoria, 111. 

Academy of the Sacred Heart, Clifton, Cincinnati, O- 

Academy of the Sacred Heart Detroit, Mich. 

Academy of the Sacred Heart Chicago, lU. 

Academy of the Sacred Heart Torresdale, Pa. 

Academy of the Sacred Heart 

Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 

Academy of the Sacred Heart Lake Forest, lU. 

Academy of the Sacred Heart 

Domaine St., New Orleans, La. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart 

St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart 

Manhattan ville, N. Y. City 
Academy of the Sacred Heart 

Madison Avenue, N. Y. City 
Academy of the Sacred Heart. . . Philadelphia, Pa. 

Academy of St. Joseph Brentwood, N. Y. 

Adams, Samuel New York City 

Agar, John G New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Ahern, Jeremiah Cody, Wyo. 

Ahern, Rev. William Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ahmann, Rev. Ignatius M Carrollton, Ky. 

Alerding, Rt. Rev. H. J., Bishop 

of Ft. W ayne . . Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Allen, Rt. Rev. Edward P., Bishop 

of Mobile Mobile, Ala. 

Allen, Joseph R Columbia, S. C. 

Allen, Rev. Thomas H. R Junction, N. J. 

All Hallows College Salt Lake City, Utah 

Almirall, Raymond F Hempstead, L. I. 

Alodia, Sister Mary^, Academy of 

the Holy Names Spokane, Wash. 

Alphonse, Rev. Mother, Sisters of 

Charity of the Incarnate Word, San Antonio, Tex. 
Aloysia, Rev. Mother. O.S.B., 

Mt. St. Scholastica’s Academy .. Atchison, Kans. 

Alvey, Frank Beaumont, Tex. 

Amberg, William A Chicago, 111. 

Amend, Edward B New York City 

American Catholic Historical Soci- 
ety Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Geographical Society. . . New York City 

Amy, Ernest J. H ” ” ” 

Amy, Henry ” ” ’’ 

Amy,L. H ” ” ” 

Anderson, Ellery O ” ” 

Anderton, Ralph Leigh, Jr Englewood, N. J. 

Anthony, Frank H Providence, R. I. 

Appleton, Robert New York City 

Aquinas Academy, Sisters of St. 

Dominic Tacoma, Wash. 

Arcadia College and Ursuline 

Academy Arcadia, Mo. 
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Arentz, Very Rev. Theodore Fruitvale, Cal. 

Arnold, Francis J., M.D Burlington, Vt. 

Arpin, Rev. Louis Stanislas 

Notre Dame du Sacre Coeur, P. Q., Canada 

Atkins, Harold B Roselle, N. J. 

Atkinson, P.'^W.^A.J, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 
Augustinians of the Assumption, 

The . New York City 

Azbe, Rev. Francis J Steelton, Pa. 

Baezewski, Rev. Francis Pittsburg, Pa. 

Baker, Rev. Henry W Chester, Pa. 

Baker, Rev. Joachim Alexandria Ind. 

Baker, John Reynolds Winona, Minn. 

Baker, Rt. Rev. Mgr., Nelson H. 

West Seneca, N. Y. 

Bakewell, Paul St. Louis, Mo. 

Baldwin, Lillian Edson 

Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 

Bannin, Michael E Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bannon, Very Rev, J. J., O.P. 

No. Adelaide, Australia 

Bannon, Martin J Louisville, Ky. 

Bannon, Mr. & Mrs. Patrick, Jr. . ” 

Barclay, Shepard St. Louis, Mo. 

Barnard, Mrs. Henry D Detroit, Mich. 

Barrett, Rev. Edward F Hammond, Ind. 

Barrett, Rev. Thomas H Salamanca, N. Y. 

Barron, Very Rev. J. P Sheldon, la. 

Barry, Rev. John F Pawtucket, R. I. 

Barry, Rev. M. J Healdsburg, Cal. 

Barry, Very Rev. Dean M Oswego, N. Y. 

Barry, P. T Chicago, 111. 

Barry, William C Rochester N. Y. 

Barry, William J Boston, Mass. 

Barthel, August Belleville, 111. 

Barthelemy, Rev. M., St. George ^s 

School Bulawayo, Rhodesia, So. Africa 

Bastien, Rev. J. A Pueblo, Col. 

Bates, Mrs. Mary M St. Louis, Mo- 

Bauer, Rev. Joseph Traverse City, Mich, 

Bauer, Rev. Joseph T Brazil, Ind. 

Bauer, Rev. S., D.D Fremont, O. 

Bazim Very Rev. Louis D.X., 

V.G Atlanta, Ga. 

Beaven, Rt. Rev. Thomas D., 

Bishop of Springfield Springfield, Mass. 

Beck, Rev. Ludger, O.F.M Paterson, N. J. 

Beck, N. D Edmonton, Alta., Canada 

Begin, Most Rev. Louis Nazaire, 

Archbishop of Quebec Quebec, Canada 

Beil, Rev. Joseph A^ C.SS.R. . . Kirkwood, Mo. 

Belford, Rev. John L Brookl 3 m, N. Y. 

Bell, Rev. John W CoUinwood, O. 

Bellucci, Rev. F. Vinceslao, 

O.F.M Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Bender, Rev. John B Altoona, Pa. 

Benedictine Sisters Bristow, Va. 

Benedictine Sisters . . ' St. Mary’s, Pa. 

Benier, Rev. M. J., S.M Cottonport, La. 
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Bennett, Rev. James J Brooklyn, N. \ . 

Bennett, William H. . . - ” 

Bennis, T. E PunxsutaTOey, Pa. 

Benoist, Cond6 L • St. Louis, Mo. 

Benoist, Howard ■ ” 

Bentley, Rev. Oswald L Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

Bentley, Peter Jersey City, _N. J . 

Benziger Brothers New Y^ork City 

Benziger, Mrs. L New Brighton, S. I.,^ N. Y . 

Benziger, Louis G . . . .New York City 

Benziger, Nicholas C, . . 

Bergan, Rev. Joseph E. . . . ’ 

Berghoff, Gustave A Ft. W^jne, Ind. 

Berlmg,Mrs.H. .. . Decatm, Ind. 

Bermingham, Rev. Joseph D .Niagara Falls, JN. i. 
Bernard, Rt. Rev. A. X., Bishop 

of St. Hyacinth St. Hyacinth, P. Q., Canada 

Bemardine Brother, Xaverian 

Brothers Danvers, Mass. 

Bemardine, Sister Mary 

College of Notre Dame, San Jose, Cal. 

Beming, Rev. John Cincinnati, O. 

Bewerunge, Rev. H Maynooth, Ireland 

Biedenbach, Mary Estella Dolores, Butler, Pa. 

Bigelow Mrs. Horace E St. Paul, Minn. 

Bilban, Rev. Mathias ... - Eveleth, Minn. 

Binsfeld, Rev. I. N., S.M _ Napier, New Zealand 
Blackstone, James, Memorial Li- 
brary, Association Branford, Conn. 

Blackwell, Henry Detroit, Mich. 

Blandford, Richard A Savannah, Ga. 

Bledsoe, George T New York City 

Blenk, Most Rev. James H., 

Archbishop of New Orleans .... New Orleans, La. 
Block, Rev. Giles Augustin, 

O.M.C Trenton, N. J. 

Blonigen, Rev. Aloysius, O.M.Cap. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

Bobe, Miss Estella C Avondale, Cincinnati, 0. 

Bobier, Rev. James E Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Boccard, Rev. E. J Delphi, Ind. 

Boeynaems, Rt. Rev. Libert Hu- 
bert J. L., V.Ap. of Hawaii Honolulu, H. T. 

Bogaerts, Very Rev. John B . . New Orleans, La. 

Bogner, Rev. Ferdinand E Jersey City, N. J. 

Boland, John L Claverach, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bolin, Rev. James Lawrence. . . .SuUivan, Ind. 

Bonneterre, Rev. Emil J Clark, S. Dak. 

Bomemaim, Rev. George, P.R. . .Reading, Pa. 

Borries, Rev. George G New Albany, Ind. 

Boston CoUege (2 sets) Boston, Mass. 

Boston University School of 

Theology. Boston, Mass. 

Boswin, Very Rev. S., S.J Bombay, India 

Bott, Rev. Ferdinand J., C.SS.R. .Baltimore, Md. 

Bottomley, Dr. John T Boston Mass. 

Boulet, Rev. J. B Femdale, Wash. 

Bourke, Rev. Thomas F . . . Walkerston, Australia 
Bourne, Most Rev. Francis, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster London, England 

Bouvier, Mrs. John Vernon . New York City 

Bowe, John Albany, N. Y. 

Bowen, Rev. John M. . ..Coal City Gmndy Co., 111. 
Bowler, Very Rev. John J., V.G. Richmond, Va. 

Boyd, Milton P Fort Smith, Ark. 

Boylan, Rev. Bernard Fall River, Mass. 

Boylan, Rev. John J Jersey City, N. J 

Boyle, Edward F New York City 

Boyle, Rt. Rev. Mgr. J., LL.D., 

V.G Johnstown, Pa. 

Braden, Ed San Antonio, Tex. 

Brady, Rev. J. F South Amboy N. J 

Brady, Rev. Patrick J Cohoes, N. Y. 

Brann, Rev. Henry A., D.D. 

(2 sets) New York City 

Braun, Rev. John S ” ” ** 

Bremner, David F Chicago, 111. 


Brennan, Rev. Joseph L Leisenring, Pa. 

' T-v T 1. "VT 'XT 


Brennan, Rev. Joseph P. . 
Brennan, Margaret. . . 

Brent, F. C 

Brickner, W. C 

Brock, Rev. Joseph B. 
Broderick, Daniel I. . . 
Broderick, Rev. John F . 
Brodhead, Mrs. Jessie. . 


New York City 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis, 
Erie, Pa. 
Catonsville, Md. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Bronson, Mrs. Robert Donaldson, Summit, N. J. 
Brophy, William H. . . Bisbee, Ariz. 

Brosnahan, Rev. Timothy. . Waltham, Mass. 

Brosnan, Daniel D Indianapolis, Ind. 

Brothers of the Christian Schools, Scranton, Pa. 
Brown, Mrs. Henry Haggerty . . ..New York City 

Brown, Mary C. Anthoiw Loogootee, Ind. 

Brown, William A., A.M. ... . Fitchburg, Mass. 

Browne, Most Rev. James (2 sets), 

Bishop of Ferns. .Summerhill Wexford, Ireland 
Bmchesi, Most Rev. Paul, Arch- 
bishop of Montreal Montreal, Canada 

Bmder, Very Rev. Ambrose F., 

O.C.C., Carmelite Fathers. .. Englewood, N. J. 

Bmder, Rev. G Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Brun, Very Rev. J. P., S.J Trichinopoly, India 

Bmne, Very Rev. F. J. . . . Alton, la. 

Bmns, Joseph New Albany, Ind. 


Buch, Rev. A., O.F.M Calicoon, N. Y. 

Buchanan, W New York City 

Buckley, Rev. John Delavan, Wis. 

Bucldey, Miss Minnie F. Melrose, Mass. 

Bucldey, M. E San Antonio, Tex. 

Budems, X P White Plains, N. Y. 

Buffalo Public Library The Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bullion, Rev. John J., P.R Homestead, Pa. 

Bunce, Rev. Michael A. . . . Bristol, Pa. 

Bunoz, Very Rev. E. M., O.M.I., 

V.G Dawson, Yukon Ty. 

Bunting, Charles H Baltimore, Md. 

Burelbach, Rev. F Melrose Park, 111. 

Burke, Rev. Daniel New York City 

Burke, Henry Bunkie, La. 

Burke, Rev. James M Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burke, Rt. Rev. Maurice F., 

Bishop of St. Joseph St. Joseph, Mo. 

Burke, Robert E Boston, Mass. 

Burke, Thomas J ... Duluth, Minn. 

Burke, Rt. Rev. Thomas M. A., 

Bishop of Albany Albany, N. Y. 

Burke, W. J Missouri Valley, la. 

Burkhardt, R. P Dayton, Ohio 

Bums, James R Erie, Pa. 


Burns^ Rev. John T Connellsville, Pa. 

Burns, Rev. L. H Rockwell, la. 

Bums, Rev. Richard J Brewster, N. Y. 

Bums, Timothy Francis Cambridge, Mass. 

Burtsell, Very Rev. R. L., D.D. . . Rondout, N. Y. 

Butler, Mrs. Ellen O St. Louis, Mo. 

Butler, Rev. Francis J Dorchester, Mass. 

Butler, James New York City 

Butler, Rev. Thomas F Lewiston, Me. 

Byrider, John Akron, Ohio 

Byrne, Rev. C. E., P.R Edina, Mo. 

Byrne, Miss Elizabeth M New York City 

Byrne, P. P Detroit, Mich. 

Byrne, Rev. James C Minneapolis, Minn. 

Byrne, James New York City 

Byrne, John T Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Byrne, Rev. James J Parnell, Mich. 

Byrne, Rev. John V., A.M Tully, N. Y. 

Byrne, Rev. Michael P., S.J Philadelphia, Pa. 

Byrne, William Jacksonville Fla. 

Caffrey, J. J Louisville, Ky. 

Caillouet, L. Philip Thibodaux, La. 

Caldwell, Rev. Edward A Bay City, Mich. 

Callaghan, Rev. John P East Orange N. J. 

Callahan, George W Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Callan, Rev. M. S Paterson, N. J. 

Callanan, Laurence J New York City 

Gallery, Rev. Ph. A Pittsburg, Pa. 

Gallery, Rev. Thomas J Harrison, N. J. 

Calvert Hall College.. . . Baltimore, Md. 

Cameron, Rt. Rev. John, Bishop 

of Antigonish, Antigonish . N. S., Canada 
Cameron, Rev. John. . ..New Aberdeen, N, S., Can. 
Campau-Thompson, Mrs. .. Detroit, Mich. 

Campbell, Rev. Joseph C Port Richmond, N. Y. 

Campbell, Rev. Louis A Chicago, 111. 

Campion, Joseph P Amherst, Mass. 

Canadian Messenger of the Sacred 

Heart Montreal, Canada 

Canevin, Rt. Rev. J. F. Regis, 

Bishop of Pittsburg Pittsburg, Pa. 

Canisius College Buffalo, N. Y. 

Canisius College, Day Scholars’ 

Library Buffalo, N. Y. 

Canova, Rev. John Scavarda Leechburg, Pa. 

Cantwell, Rev. William P Long Branch N. J. 

Capel, Rt. Rev. Mgr. T, J Amo, Cal. 

Capuchin Fathers . Mt. Calvary, Wis. 

Capuchin Fathers New York City 

Carbray, Felix, M.R.I. A Quebec, Canada 

Carew, Rev. P. T Ridgewood, N. J. 

Carlin, P. B., M.D Denver, Col. 

Carlin, P. J Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carmelite Fathers New York City 

Carnegie Library, The Pittsburg Pa. 

Carnegie Free Library Cork, Ireland 

Carnegie Stout Library Dubuque, la. 

Carney, Rev. F. L., M. A. . Fredericton, N. B.,Canada 

Carney, James S New York City 

Carolan, J. J Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carr, Rev. J.C Buffalo, N. Y. 

Carr, Hon. William J Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carroll, Rev. Eugene P Newark, N. J. 

Carroll, James B Springfield, Mass. 

Carroll, John Lee Ellicott City, Md. 

Carroll, Rev. M. J Greenfield, Mass. 

Carroll, Terence Lathrop, M.D. . .Albany, N. Y. 

Carse, Rev. Robert J Baltimore, Md. 

Carty, Rev. Thomas R West Rutland, Vt. 

Cary, Emma Forbes Cambridge, Mass. 

Case Memorial Library Hartford, Conn. 

Casey, Andrew J Scranton, Pa. 

Casey, Very Rev. D. J., P.P., Lindsay, Ont. Canada 

Casey, F. T. Chicago, 111. 

Casey, J. W., M.D Rochester, N. Y. 

Casey, John H Boston, Mass. 

Casey, Rt. Rev. Timothy, Bishop 

of St. John St. John, N. B., Can. 

Casgrain, Charles W Detroit, Mich. 

Cassander, Rev. William Alexandria, Ky. 

Cassin, Rev. J. M Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Castner, Samuel, Jr Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cathedral College New York City 

Catherine de B., Sister, St. Mary’s 

Academy The Dalles, Ore. 

Catholic Club, The New York City 

Catholic Lyceum, The Pittsburg, Pa. 

Catholic Union of Boston, The.. . . Boston, Mass. 
Catholic Union of Cambridge. . .. Cambridge, Mass. 
Catholic University of America, 

The Washington, D. C. 

Cauley, Rev. J. M Erie, Pa. 

Cavanaugh, Rev. Charles A Curri^ Minn. 

Cavanaugh, Frederick J . .New York City 

Cavanaugh, John, R . Rochester, N. Y. 

Caverly, Charles Edward Atlanta, Ga. 

Caverly, John R Chicago, 111. 

Cecelia, Rev. Mother M., Mt. 

Carmel '. Dubuque, la. 

Ceulemans, Rev. J. B^ Ph.D Moline, lU. 

Charbonneau, Lionel C., M.D. . . Brookljm, N. Y. 
Charland, Rev. N Waterville, Me. 


Charles, Rev. Brother, F.S.C Kansas City, Mo. 

Chase, Miss Maud E Worcester, Mass. 

Chazal, Louis R Ocala, Fla. 

Chazal, Philip E Charleston, S. C. 

Chicago Record-Herald, The Chicago, 111. 

Chidwick, Rev. John P New York City 

Chisholm, A. M. (2 sets) Duluth, Minn. 

Chisholm, Rt. Rev. Aeneas, LL.D., 

Bishop of Aberdeen Aberdeen, Scotland 

Chisholm, Rev. Donald, P.P.,Heatherton, N. S.,Can. 

Chittick, Rev. James J Hyde Park, Mass. 

Christ, Rev. Peter Scranton, Pa. 

Christie, Most Rev. Alexander, 

Archbishop of Oregon City. . .. Portland, Ore. 

Church, Alonzo C St. Louis, Mo. 

Church of the Sacred Heart, Rev. 

Donald M. MacAdam, P.P., Sydney, C. B., Canada 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, 

Rev. Theoph. Van de Moortel, 

Turgeon P. 0., N. B.^ Canada 

Chute, Helen E. A Minneapolis, Minn. 

Citizens’ Free Library Halifax, N! S., Canada 

City Library Association Springfield, Mass. 

Civati, Very Rev. M., V.G Hyderabad, India 

Claassense, Rev. H. J Uden, Holland 

Clancy, Laurence Oswego, N. Y. 

Clare, William F New York City 

Clark, Rev. Arthur M Dubuque, la. 

Clark, John Francis New Orleans, La. 

Clarke, Bernard A Washington, D. C. 

Clarke, John V Chicago, 111. 

Clarke, Richard H., LL.D New York City 

Clarke, William B ” ” ” 

Claude, Rev. Capistran, O.M. Cap. ” ” ” 

Cleary, John J Trenton, N. J. 

Cleary, Rev. William P San Francisco, Cal. 

Clerics of St. Viateur Chicago, lU. 

Cleveland Public Library.. . . Cleveland, O. 

Clintom Dr. C. A San Francisco, Cal. 

Cloke, Rev. Thomas J Brookhm, N. Y. 

Cluney, Rev. Martin J Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 

Coakley, Timothy W Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Coan, Rev. James J Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Coan, Rev. John J Quincy, Mass. 

Coan, Rev. Michael J Chicago, 0. 

Cockran, Hon. W.JBourke. , . Port Washington, L. I. 

Cody, Rev. P Newark, N. J. 

Coffey, Rev. James Thomas . ... St. Louis, Mo. 
Coffey, Rev. Peter, S.T.L., D.Ph. 

Maynooth, Ireland 

Coghlan, Rev. Gerald P Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cohalan, Daniel F New York City 

Colbert, Rev. John D Wakefield, Mass. 

Coleman, Charles W New York City 

Coleman, Rev. Matthew Marysville, Cal. 

Coleman, Michael New York City 

Coleman, Rev. Thomas J Covington, Ky. 

Colgate, Austen Orange, N. J. 

Colgate University Library . . . Hamilton, N. Y. 
College of the Christian Brothers . Memphis, Tenn. 
College of the Immaculate Con- 
ception Mt. Maria, Ohio 

College of the Immaculate Con- 
ception Montreal, Canada 

College of Notre Dame San Francisco, Cal. 

College of the Sacred Heart Denver, CoL^ 

College of St. Catherine St. Paul, Minn. 

College of St. Elizabeth Library 

Convent Station, N. J. 

Collier, Robert J New York City 

Collins, Rev. Charles St. John, N. ^ B., Canada 

Collins, Charles F Detroit, Mich. 

Collins, M. M .’ . Covington, Va. 

Collins, Rev. Patrick K Butler, Pa. 

Colton, Rt. Rev. Charles H., 

Bishop of Buffalo Buffalo, N* Y. 

Columbus Club, The Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Comes, John Theodore Pittsburg, Pa. 

Company of Mary, The Fathers of 

the . . Ozone Park, N. Y. 

Comtois, Rev. J. 0 Holyoke Mass. 

Conaty, Rev. Peter P New York City 

Conaty, Rt. Rev. Thomas James, 

Bishop of Monterey and Los 


Angeles (3 sets). . . 
Conception Abbey. . 
Condon, Martin J 

Cone, John J - 

Congregational Liorar^’. 


. . . Los Angeles, Cal. 

Conception, Mo. 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
. .Jersey City, N. J. 

. . Boston, Mass. 


Congregation de Notre Dame _ _ ^ ^ •, 

Mt. St. Bernard, Antigonish, N. S., Canada 
Congregation de Notre Dame . ^ ^ , 

Whitney Pier, N. S., Canada 

Conlan, Rev. John A Meriden, Conn. 

Conley, Thomas J., M.D. . . Chicago, 111. 

Conlin, Rev. John F., P.R Chicopee, Mass. 

Conlin, Rev. Thomas J Derry, Pa. 

Connell, Rev. James E Oakland. Md. 

Connell, Mrs. Mary M B^timore, Md 

Connelly, Rev. John .Wilmington, Del. 

Connery, Rt. Rev. Mgr. M.P., 

M.R. . Buffalo, N.Y. 

Conniff , Thaddeus M . . Plains, Pa. 

Connolly, Rev. Arthur T. Boston, Mass. 

ConnoUy, Mr, and Mrs. Corne- 
lius Chicago, lU. 

Connolly, George A San Francisco, Cal. 

Connolly, Very Rev. Joseph A., 

P.R^ V.G St. Louis, Mo. 

Connolly, L. F Harrison, Idaho 

Connolly, Rev. M.D San Francisco, Cal. 

Conroy, Charles C Los Angeles, Cal. 


Conroy, Rt. Rev. Mgr. J.H., V. G Odgensburg, N. Y. 
Conry, Rev. T., Librarian 

St. Joseph's College Dubuque, la. 

Considine, Rev. M. J New York City 

Considine, Rev. William P Chelsea, Mich. 

Convent of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment New York City 

Convent of the Holy Name of 

Mary Outremont, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

Conway, W- H Springfield 111, 

Cooke, Abbot S Pittsburg, Pa. 

Cooke, Charles F Chicago, 111. 

Cooke, Rev. Michael Joseph FaU River, Mass. 

Coonan, Very Rev. WiUiam Bradford, Pa. 

Cooney, Very Rev. M., V.F Waterloo, la. 

Cooney, Rev. Thomas Grosvenordale, Conn. 

Cooper Union, L. C. Levin Jordan, 

Lib'n New York City 

Cooreman, Very Rev. Joseph, S. J., 

V.G Galle, Ceylon 

Cooreman, Madame V. 

Academy of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo. 

Coppel, Very Rev. Father Nagpur, C. P. India 

Coppo, Rev. Ernesto New York City 

Corbett, Cornelius Detroit, Mich. 

Corbett, Joseph J Charlestown, Mass. 

Corcoran, Rt. Rev. Mgr. C. 

Glen Innis, N.S.W., Australia 

Corcoran, James G Pittsburg, Pa. 

Corcoran, Rev. John F New Haven, Conn. 

Corcoran, Rev. M. P Newark, N. J. 

Corley, Rev. Charles R Yonkers, N. Y. 

Corluy, Rev. Arthur C. C Nezperce, Idaho 

Cornell University Library Ithaca, N. Y. 

Corpus Christi Monastery. Hunt's Point, N. Y. Cicy 

Corrigan, Rev. O. B Baltimore, Md. 

Cotter, Rt. Rev. Joseph P., 

Bishop of Winona Winona, Minn. 

Cottrell, George F Denver, Col. 

Goughian, Rev. Thomas W Watertown, Mass. 

Courtney, Rev. James H Salem, Mass. 

Coutinho, Very Rev. J. N., P.P . . . Bombay, India 


Couture, Rev. Theotime, S.J. 

Wikwemikong, Ont., Canada 

Coyle, Rev. Eugene St. Louis, Mo. 

Coyle, Rev. Francis P. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coyle, John A . Lancaster, Pa. 

Coyle, Rev. James E. . Birmingham, Ala. 

Cozzoleno, Thomas .Sydney, N. S., Canada 

Crane, Rev. M. J Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crane, Rev. Patrick Paul St. Louis, Mo. 

Creighton, John A Omaha, Neb. 

Crimmins, John D. . . . .New York City 

Croke, Rev. A. ... . . .Chicago, 111. 

Croker, Elizabeth New York City 

Crompton, George .Worcester, Mass. 

Crompton, Mary Catherine " " 

Cronan, John F. . . . .Boston, Mass. 

Crowe, Very Rev. Dean, M.R. 

Routt College, Jacksonville, 111. 


Crowe, Rev. T. J Charlotteville, Va. 

Crowley, Rev. Cornelius F New York City 

Crowley, Rev. D. O. . . .San Francisco, Cal. 

Crowley, Wm. J ... New York City 

Cruse, Rev. Joseph. . . . St. Louis, Mo. 

Cudahy, Edward A Omaha, Neb. 

Cudahy, Mrs. Edward A " ” 

Cudahy, Michael . . .Chicago, 111. 

Cuddihy, R. J Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Culligan, Patrick Alpena, Mich. 

Cullen, J. J Jersey City, N. J. 

CuUum, Rev. Hugh P. . . . Suffern, N. Y. 

Cummings, Joseph A Boston, Mass. 

Cunneely, Very Rev. J. J., V.F. ..Hackensack, N. J. 

Cunneen, John . Buffalo, N. Y, 

Cunniff, Michael M . . Brookline, Mass. 

Cunningham, James.. .Portland Me. 

Cunningham, James M Springfield, Mass. 

Cunningham, Rt. Rev. John 

Francis, Bishop of Concordia Concordia, Kans. 


. .Chicago, 111. 

. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
.Alpena, Mich. 

. Jersey City, N. J. 
.Suffern, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
..Hackensack, N. J. 
.Buffalo, N. Y. 

. . Brookline, Mass. 
.Portland Me. 

. .Springfield, Mass. 


. De Land, Fla. 


Cunningham, Mary J Louisville, Ky. 

Cunnion, Rev. Daniel C ... New York City 

Cunnion, Frank P " " ” 

Cunniom Rev. Malick A " " " 

Curley, Rev. Michael J De Land, Fla. 

Curley, Terence F Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Curran & Joyce Andover, Mass. 

Curtin, Rev. Daniel F., M.R Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Cusack, Rev. John Joseph 

Gordon, Victoria, Australia 

Cusack, Rt. Rev. Thomas New York City 

Cushnahan, Rev. P. M Ogden, Utah 

Cuypers, Joseph Th. J Amsterdam, Holland 

Cyril, Sister M., Mt. St. Mary's 

Seminary Scranton, Pa. 

Daily, F. M., M.D Beloit, Kans. 

Dalhoff, Most Rev, Theodore, 

Archbishop of Bombay Bombay, India 

Dalton, William H Lima N. Y. 

Daly, Mrs. Augustin New York City 

Daly, Daniel " " " 

Danaher, M. B Ludington, Mich. 

Dangelzer, Rev. John Michael, 

C.S.Sp Millvale, Pa. 

Danker, Daniel J Brooklin^ Mass. 

Dannemiller, Rose M Canton, Ohio 

Dauffenbach Rt. Rev. Mgr. P Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Daugherty, John M Omaha, Neb. 

Davenport Public Library Davenport, la. 

Davey, Hugh J Indianapoli^ Ind- 

Davis, Rev, Eugene A Cincinnati, 0. 

Davis, Robert Jersey City, N. J. 

Dayton Public Library and Mu- 
seum Dayton, Ohio 

Deasy, Catherine M Boston, Mass. 

de Butler, Sister M. Alexandrine 

_ Monasteiy of the Visitation, Wilmington, Del. 
de Caigny, Rev. D. Majolo, O.S.B . Bahia, Brazil 
de Camerin, Rev. Mother Louise . St. Charles, Mo. 
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De Courcy, Charles A La^^Tence, Mass. 

Dedham Public Library Dedham, Mass. 

Deery, John J New York City 

de Kanter, Rev. J. . . ... .Spokane, Wash, 

de la Bruere, Boucher, Supt. of 

Public Instruction. . . . . Quebec, Canada 

Delalle, Rt. Rev. Henry, O.M.I., 

Maritzburg, Natal, So. Africa 
Delany, Rt. Rev. John B., 

Bishop of Manchester Manchester, N. H 

Delany, Rev. Joseph F New York City 

De la Salle Institute . . . . ” ’’ ” 

Delmonico, Miss Aimee New York City 

Delphine, Rev. Mother M., St. 

Anthony's Convent Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dempsey, Very Rev. M. J. P., V.G. Detroit, Mich. 

Dempsey, WiUiam P Pawtucket, R. I. 

Department of Agriculture Ottawa, Ont., Can. 

Depoorter, Rev. A Atkinson, 111. 

Depreitere, Rev. Gustave Enid, Okla. 

De Strycker, Rev. P., Ph.D Louvain, Belgium 

Detroit College Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit Public Library, H. M. 

Utley, Librarian Detroit, Mich. 

Dever, John Francis Boston, Mass. 

Devine, Thomas J Rochester, N. Y. 

Devlin, Rev. Daniel J., P.R. . . . Pittsburg, Pa. 

Devlin, James New York City 

Devlin, Rev. P. J Chateaugay, N. Y. 

DeVos, Rev. Julius E Chicago, lU. 

Devoy, John W. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

de Wilde, Rev. E Coleman, Alta., Canada 

De Wilt, Rev. Elzear Wrightstown, Wis. 

DeZavala, Miss Adina San Antonio, Tex. 

Dickinson, Charles H Grand Rapids, Minn. 

Dierckes, Rev. Albert A., S. J. 

St. Xavier's College, Cincinnati, 0. 

Dietz, Nicholas Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dillon, Rev. F. C., S.J. Seattle College, Seattle, Wash. 

Dillon, Rev. Francis J Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dillon, Henry C Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dillon, Rev. John J Albany, N. Y. 

Dillon, Joseph New York City 

Dillon, Hon. Michael J New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Dirksen, Mr. and Mrs.^Theodore . Springfield, 111. 
Distler, Very Rev. Joseph A.M., 

C.SS.R St. Louis, Mo. 

District of Columbia Public Li- 
brary Washington, D. C. 

Dittrich, Rev. W. F Bound Brook, N. J. 

Divver, Neil Augustus. . . .Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Dixon, Robert Nicer New York City 

Doelger, Peter " " " 

Doerfler, Rt. Rev. Bruno, O.S.B. 

St. Peter’s, Sask., Canada 

Doherty, Charles J Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

Doherty, Rev. R. J Bridgeville, Pa. 

Dolan, James E Syracuse, N . Y, 

Dolan, Rev. Joseph F Paterson, N. J. 

Dollard, Rev. John J Petaluma, Cal. 

Dolley, Dr. Sarah R. A Rochester, N. Y. 

Dolphin, Rev. John F Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dolphin, Michael F Scranton, Pa. 

Dolphin, Rev. Oliver Anoka, Minn. 

Dominican Convent . . Salisbury, Rhodesia, So. Africa 

Dominican Fathers New York City 

Dominican Fathers, Immaculate 

Conception College Washington, D. C. 

Dominican Sisters, St. Mary's 

Academy New Haven, Conn. 

Donahoe, Rev. Charles E Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Dondanville, Rev. E. L Chicago, 111. 

Donallon, Rev. Luke Cedar Falls, la. 

Donnellan, Rev. John J. F Erie, Pa. 

Donnelly, Charles P Philadelphia, Pa. 

Donnelly, Very Rev. Eugene J., 

V.F Flushing, L. 1. 


Donoghue, Thomas J Beaumont, Texas 

Donohoe, Michael.. .Philadelphia, Pa. 

Donohue, Rev. Patrick, C. C Longford, Ireland 

Donohue, Rt. Rev. P. J., Bishop 

of Wheeling Wheeling, W. V a. 

Donovan, Hon. Edward J. . Boston, Mass. 
Donovan, Justin Foley, M.D., 

R.U.I., J.P Port Royal, Jamaica, B. W. L 

Dontenwill, Rt. Rev. Augustin, 

O.M.I., Bishop of New West- 
minster New Westminster, B. C., Canada 

Doody, Rev. Michael J Cambridge, Mass. 

Dooley, Michael F. . . Providence, R. I. 

Dooley, Rev. Patrick. . ... St. Louis, Mo. 

Doran, Rev. Alvah W . Philadelphia, Pa. 

Doran, Very Rev. T. F., LL.D., 

V.G . . . Providence, R. I. 

Dorsay, Rev. R. F. A., C.SS.R. 

Attert pres Arlon, Belgium 

Dottmann, Bernard Carthage, 0. 

Dotzauer, Rev. Frederick W Queens, L. I. 

Dougherty, Rev. Francis P . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dougherty, Michael Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Dougherty, Rev. M. J., O.S.B. , Sacred Heart, Okla. 

Doutre, Rev. A. S Rayne, La. 

Dowling, Rev. Austin Providence, R. I. 

Dowling, Rt. Rev. T. J., Bishop 

of Hamilton Hamilton, Ont., Canada 

Dowling, Rev. M. P., S.J. 

Creighton University, Omaha 

Dowling, Hon. Victor J New York City 

Downey, Rev. Edward Victor, Col. 

Downside Abbey Library Downside, England 

Doyle, Edward H Detroit, Mich. 

Doyle, John F New York City 

Doyle, Rev. John W Washington, Ind. 

Drake, Rev. R. A Norfolk, Va. 

Drew, Francis, A St. Loui^Mo. 

Drexel, Mrs. Joseph Pen Ryn, Maud r. O. Pa. 

Driscoll, Rev. John Thomas, S.T.L. . . . Fonda, N. Y. 

Drufner, Rev. A. E Cincinnati, O. 

Dubuisson, E. B Opelausas, La. 

Ducey, Michael H Grand Rapia^ Mich. 

Ducey, Rev. Thomas J New York City 

Duffy, Charles H " 

Duffy, Rev. James J., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Duffy, James P. B Rochester N. Y. 

Duffy, John Henaghan Wenham, Mass. 

Duffy, John J. H Jersey City, N. J. 

Duffy, Rev. P. L., LL.D Charlestown, S. C. 

Duffy, Rev. Thomas F New York City 

Dugan, Rev. H. J., P.R Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dugas, Rev. J. S.J. 

St. Boniface College, St. Boniface, Canada 

Duggan, Rev. Matthew J New York City 

Duggan, Rev. Thomas S Hartford, Conn. 

Duhamel, Most ^ Rev. Joseph 
Thomas, Archbishop of Ottawa 

Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Duhigg, Rev. Thomas S Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dunn, Rt. Rev. Mgr. James J . . . . Meadville, Pa. 

Dunn, Michael Round Hill,»-Springfield, Mass. 

Dunne, Rt. Rev. E. J., Bishop of 

Dallas Dallas, Texas 

Dunphy, Rev. Edward J Dunellen, N. J- 

Durcan, Rev. Patrick J E. Cambridge, Mass- 

Durward, Very Rev. John T Baraboo, Wis. 

Dwight, Prof. Thomas 

Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 

Dwyer, John New York City 

Dwyer, John J New Orleans, La. 

Dwyer, Thomas New York City 

Dwyer, W. D Superior, Wis. 

Dwyer, Rev. William F Oswego, N. Y. 

Earley, Rev. Terence J Irvington, N. Y. 

Echeverria, Paulino New York City 

Eck, Joseph Springfield, 111. 
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Eckels, James Herron Chicago, 111. 

Eckert, Rev. Alois Harrisonville, 111. 

Eckert, Thomas T., Jr New York City 

Edwards, Rt. Rev. Mgr. John ” ” ” 

Egan, Rev. Edward J Seabright, N. J. 

Egan, Rev. John T San Rafael, Cal. 

Egan, Michael Denver, Col. 

Eger, Rev. F. J Newcastle, Pa. 

Eis, Rt. Rev. Frederick, Bishop 

of Marquette Marquette, Mich. 

Elfreth, Harold D . .Philadelphia, Pa. 

Emiliana, Sister M., B.V.M., Mt. 

St. Joseph College Dubuque, la. 

Emmet, Thomas A., M.D., LL.D.New York City 

Emmet, Mrs. J. D ” . " 

Engel, Rt. Rev. Peter, O.S.B., St. 

John's Abbey Collegeville, Minn. 

Erath, Charles E New Orleans, La. 

Erhart, Joseph Erie, Pa. 

Esterman, Rt. Rev. Fabian A., 


Farrell, Rev. Herbert F . . Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

Farrell, Mrs. John Henry Albany, N. Y. 

Farrell, Rev. Patrick, D.D. . . . Cleveland, 0. 

Farrell, Thomas F New York City 

Farrelly, Mrs. Patrick ” ” '' 

FarreUy,Ster*(n ” 

Farrenkopf,’ Rev. Tobias E Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fathers Minor Conventuals of St. 

Francis Syracuse, N. Y. 

Fathers of Mercy New York City 

Faust, Rev. J. A Uniontown, Wash. 

Fay, Rev. Thomas P Farrelton, P. Q., Canada 

Fealy, Rev. Ignatius J Washington, D. C. 

Feder, W. P Great Bend, Kans. 

Feehan, Rev. D. F Fitchburg, Mass. 

Feeley, William J Providence, R. I. 

Feenan, Bernard Salem, Mass. 

Feitner, Thomas L New York City 

Feldmann, Rev. John M Cincinnati, 0. 

Fellner, Peter Belleville, 111. 

Ferina, Rev. Charles New York City 

Femeding, Marie C Dayton, O. 

Ferris, Rev. James F New York City 

Ferris, James J Jersey City, N. J. 

Fiege, Very Rev. Fr. Marianus, 

O.M. Cap., Capuchin Monastery, Mendocino, Cal. 

Fielding, Rev. James F Oil City, Pa. 

Finegan, Rev. Thomas Edward. ..Barry Ont. 

Finlay, Sydney J New York City 

Fink, Rev. Edward X., S. J., Gon- 

zage College Washington, D. C. 

Finn, Rev. Francis J., S.J., Di- 
rector Young Ladies' Sodality . Cincinnati, 0. 

Finn, Rev. Thomas Rochelle, 111. 

Finnegan, Ellen Lucy San Antonio, Tex. 

Finnigan, M. J Worcester, Mass. 

Fischer, Rev. Edward J Morrisdale Mines, Pa. 


Fisher, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Nevin F., 

P.R Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fitzgerald, Rev. Edward J Clinton, Mass. 

Fitzgerald, Rev. E. S.. Holyoke, Mass. 

FitzGerald, Rev. George M. . • Haydenville, Mass. 

Fitzgerald, Rev. James B Wissner, Neb. 


Bishop of Lahore Lahore, India 

Eudist Fathers Woonsocket, S. D. 

Evans, Rev. A. J., M.R. .. . Ithaca, N. x . ^ 

Evans, Edward, M.D La Crosse, Wis. 

Evers, Rev. L. J New York City 

Eversmann, Rev. WUliam, O.S.B. .St. Cloud, Minn. 

Ewing, John G Chicago, 111. 

Ewing, Rev. Hugh. ... . Columbus, O. 

Ewing, Mrs. Hugh B Lancaster, 0. 

Ewing, Mrs. Virginia L. M Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Eyanson's Sons, Charles J. . . .Columbia Cit^ Ind. 

Eyre, Edward New York City 

Fabacher, Lawrence New Orleans, La. 

Fagan, Rt. Rev. Mgr. John 

King William’s Town, S. Africa 

Fahey, Rev. P. J Morris Park, L. I., N. Y. 

Farley, Edward V Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Farley, Most Rev. John M,, Arch- 
bishop of New York New York City 

Farmer, Rev. E. J., O.P Zanesville, O. 


Fitzgerald, Hon. John F Boston, Mass. 

Fitzgerald, Rev. Joseph. . . . East Boston, Mass- 
Fitzgerald, Rev. M. A. . Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fitzgerald, Mary E. . . . . Brookline, Mass. 

Fitzgerald, Rev. Robert J. . . Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fitzgerald, Rev. T. J. . . . Redlands, Cal. 

Fitzgerald, Rev. Thomas P Massena, N. Y. 

FitzGerald, Rev. William J., 

D.C.L Millville, N. J. 

FitzMaurice, Rt. Rev. John E., 

D.D., Bishop of Erie Erie, Pa. 

Fitzpatrick, F. F New York City 

Fitzpatrick, Rev. Mallick J. . . " " ” 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas B Boston, Mass. 

Fitzsimons, Rev. Luke Rockville, Conn. 

Fitzsimmons, Rev. M. J Chicago, 111. 

Fladung, Rev. Edward L Malvern, O. 

Flaherty, James A Philadelphia, Pa. 

Flaherty, Rev. James J., R.D. ..Rockford, 111. 

Flanagan, Rev. James Reading, Pa. 

Flanagan, Rev. Thomas L Medford, Mass. 

Flannery, John Savannah, Ga. 

Flannery, Rev. T. D Alpena, Mich. 

Flannigan, Rev. Patrick M Chicago^ 111. 

Flavin, Very Rev. M., V.F Des Moines, la. 

Fleming, Rev. H. P Orange, N. J. 

Flood, Edward J., A.M Scranton, Pa. 


Flood, Rev. James J New York City 

Flood, Rev. John J Newburyport, Mass. 

Floyd-Jones, G. Stanton. . ..Massapequa, L. I., N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. E. A., O.S.A Schaghticok^ N. Y. 

Flynn, Mrs. Mary Scranton, Pa. 

Flynn, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Thomas A., 

V.G Madison, S. Dak. 

Flynn, Thomas J Boston, Mass. 

Flynn, Rev. William S Providence, R. I. 

Foerster, Rev. Paschal, O.F.M. 

Beaver Island, Mich. 
Foley, Rt. Rev. John S., Bishop 

of Detroit Detroit, Mich. 

Foley, M. H St. Paul, Minn. 

Foley, Patrick Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Foran, Rev. William J Fitchburg. Mass. 

Forde, Rev. Louis E Sumpter^ S. C. 

Fordham University, House Li- 
brary New York City 

Fordham University, Students’ 

Library New York City 

Forsee, Zeilda, Mrs St. Joseph Mo. 

Forster, Rev. D. P.P Mt. Carmel, Ont., Canada 

Fortier, Rev. J. J San Diego ^ Cal. 

Fowler, Very Rev. J. D. 0. P. . . Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fox, Rt. Rev. John H., V.G Trenton, N. J. 

Fox, Rt. Rev. Joseph J., Bishop 

of Green Bay Green Bay, Wis. 

Fox, Rev. John W., S.J. 

St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 

Fox, Patrick J New York City 

Fox, Rev. Peter Conemaugh, Pa. 

Franciscan Fathers Chatham, Ont., Canada 

Franciscan Fathers Chicago, 111. 

Franciscan Fathers Chillicothe, Mo. 

Franciscan Fathers Scioto St., Cincinnati, 0- 

Franciscan Fathers Bremen St., ” ” 

Franciscan Fathers Oldenburg, Ind. 

Franciscan Fathers St. Louis, Mo. 

Franciscan Fathers San Francisco, Cal. 

Franciscan Fathers (2 sets) Teutopolis, 111. 

Franciscan Fathers, Orphan Asy- 
lum Watsonville, Cal. 
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Franciscan Sisters, O.M.C. 

Holy Family Convent, Alvemo, Wis. 
Franklin, Joseph. ... . Lehigh, Alabama 

Frawley, Rev. John J., C.SS.R.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Free Public Library New Bedford, Mass. 

Free Public Library New Haven, Conn. 

Free Public Fibrary Sacramento, Cal. 

Frey, Joseph New York City 

Friederich, Adam G . ... Rochester, N. Y. 

Friedmann, Rev. Joseph G Carroll, la. 

Friedrich, Rev. James William . . Chicago, 111. 

Frisbie, John B Mexico, D. F. 

Froegel, Rev. B. J Brighton, Col. 

Fuhr, Rev. Raphael, O.F.M. . . Los Angeles, Cal. 

Fuller, Paul . .New York City 

Funke, Rev. Joseph G . Dover, N. J. 

Fux, Rev. Joseph, M.S . . . . Ware, Mass. 

Gabriels, Rt. Rev. Henry, Bishop 

of Ogdensburg . . .... Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Gadlage, Rev. Herman . ... Richmond, Ind. 

Gaffney, Rev. Thomas J Rutland, Vt. 

Gahan, Sarah A Chicago, 111. 

Gallagher, Edward P Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gallagher, James Fresno, Cal. 

Gallagher, Rev. John P Beaver, Pa. 

Gallagher, Michael Philadeli)hia, Pa. 

Gallagher, Rev. Michael J Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Gallagher, Rt. Rev. Nicholas A., 

Bishop of Galveston Galveston, Texas 

Gallama, T Wijk by Duurstede, Holland 

Galligan, Rev. Thomas F Chicago, lU. 

Galvin, Rev. John B Somerville, Mass. 

Gangloff , Rev. A Coconada, India. 

Gannon, Frank S New York City. 

Gans, Edgar H Beaumont, Md. 

Gans, Rev. Leo, D.C.L St. Paul, Minn. 

Garrett Biblical Institute Evanston, lU. 

Garrigan, Rt. Rev. P, J., Bishop 

of Sioux City Sioux City, la. 

Garvan, Patrick Hartford, Conn. 

Garvey, Rt. Rev. Eugene A., 

Bishop of Altoona Altoona, Pa. 

Garvey, Rev. Hugh P Philadelphia, Pa. 

Garvey, Rt. Rev. Mgr. P. J., D.D. 

St. Charles’s Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. 

Gassier, Rev. Francis Leon Iota, La. 

Gates, Rev. S. J Chicago, 111. 

Gaughan, Rev. J. H Red Wing, Minn. 

Gausepohl, Rev. William Louisville, Ky. 

Gauthier, Rev. H Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

Gavin, Michael Freeben, F.R.C.I. 

South Boston, Mass. 

Gearey, James Hibbing, Minn. 

Gearin, James J Boston, Mass. 

Gehl, Rev. John J Formosa, Ont., Canada 

Gelshenen, Katherine New Y ork City 

General Library of Michigan Uni- 
versity Ann Arbor, Mich. 

General Theological Seminary Li- 
brary New York City 

Georgetown Visitation Convent. . W ashington, D.C. 
Georgetown Visitation Convent, 

Sister Margaret Mary, Lib’n. 

Washington, D.C. 

Gest, Alexander P Trenton, N. J. 

Gesu Parochial School Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geudens, Rt. Rev. Abbot Martin, 

C.R.P Manchester, England 

Giaimini, A. P San Mateo, Cal. 

Gibbons, John T New Orleans, La. 

Giblon, Rev. T. J Altoona, Pa. 

Gigot, Rev. Francis E., D.D Dunwoodie, N. Y. 

Gilday, Rev. John J Lawrence, Mass. 

Giles, Rev. Michael J Modesto, Cal. 

GiU, James F Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gni, Rev. P. D Chicago, 111. 

Gill, Patrick Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gillespie, Rev. Cornelius, S.J. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gillespie, George J New York City 

Gillet, Rev. H . . Salisbury, So. Africa 

Gilmartin, Rev. Patrick J Westchester, N. Y. 

Girten, M. F Chicago, 111. 

Glauber, Rev. Ludger, O.F.M. , 

Supr. Old Mission Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Gleason, Rev. Joseph M San Francisco, Cal. 

Gleeson, Rev. Jeremiah J. . . . Jackson, Cal. 

Gleeson, Rev. John A New York City 

Gleeson, Rev. Richard A., S.J. 

Santa Clara College, Santa Clara, Cal. 
Glennon, Most Rev. John J., 

Archbishop of St. Louis. ... St. Louis, Mo. 

Globe Newspaper Co Boston, Mass. 

Glorieux, Rt. Rev. A. J., Bishop of 

Boise Boise, Idaho 

Glynn, Rev. F. J Melrose, Mass. 

Godfrey, Miss Caroline A . . Detroit, Mich. 

Goeckel, Rev. Charles J.. . Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Goff, Hon. John W., . . New York City 

Goggin, Rev. William H Worcester, Mass. 

Golden & Walsh . Parsons, Pa. 

Goldschmidt, Rev. John C . . . Columbus, O. 

Goldstein, David Boston, Mass. 

Gordon, Very Rev. Francis, C.R. . .Chicago, lU. 

Gordon, Rev. Heniy J New York City 

Gorman, Dennis J Roxbury, Mass. 

Gorman, Rev. Joseph A., S.J ... . Boston, Mass. 

Gorman, T. J Seattle, Wash. 

Gossman, Rev. Leo A New Richland, Minn. 

Gottsberger, Francis Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gough, Rev. Augustine G New York City 

Gough, Rev. W. P Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gow, William New York City 

Gowan, Andrew Duluth, Minn. 

Goyau, Georges Paris, France 

Grace, Joseph P Great Neck, L. L, New York 

Grace, Rt. Rev. Thomas, Bishop of 

Sacramento Sacramento, Cal. 

Grady, Thomas F New York City 

Graham, Rev. Edward P., A.M. . .Sandusky, Ohio 
Graham, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. . . . Cuero, Tex. 

Gramlevicz, Rev. B Nanticoke, Pa. 

Grand Seminary Library. . . . MontrealS^P Q., Canada 

Granger, Very Rev. Dean L Marshall, Tex. 

Granjon, Rt. Rev. Henry, Bishop 

of Tucson Tucson, Ariz. 

Grant, Daniel G Los Angeles, Cal. 

Grant, H.W Youngstown, O. 

Graves, Mrs. Charles Edwin — Albany, N. Y. 

Graves, John H San Jos6, Cal. 

Greaney, Rev. John J Pittsburg, Pa. 

Green, J. A Stone City, la. 

Greene, B. A Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Greensill, Rev. John J Philadelphia, Pa. 

Grehan, John A New Orleans, La. 

Greif, William Cleveland, O. 

Grey Nuns, Holy Angels’ Acad- 
emy Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gricius, Rev. Joseph A So. Boston, Mass. 

Grieff, Rev. Joseph M Union Hill, N. J. 

Griffin, Rev. James A Salix, Iowa 

Griffin, William Thomas, D.D.S., Hamilton, Ont. 

Griffith, Anthony Thomas Richmond, Va. 

Griffith, Rev. Paul Washington, D. C. 

Grimes, Rt. Rev. J. J., S.M., Christ church. New Zealand 

Grogan, James C Pittsburg, Pa. 

Grogan, Rev. James J Ransom, 111. 

Grosvenor Library Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gruenenwald, Rev. C. L., C.S.Sp. . Detroit, Mich. 

Grunewald, Clifford Joseph Houston, Texas 

Gueniing, Rev. John H Peru, Ind. 

GuiUot, Very Rev. Joseph Marshall, Minn. 

Guinan, Rev. William J., D.D . . .New York City 
Guinevan, Rev. Peter F Tuxedo, N. Y. 
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Hackett, Miss Marguerite St. 

Leger Brooklyn, i . 

Haffmans, Rev. A Concordia, Kans. 

Haffner, Nicholas Belleville, lU. 

Hagan, John Campbell Richmond, Va. 

Hagen, Very Rev. H. J Belleville, 111. 

Hagerty Rev. M. J., D.D Bridgeton, N. J. 

Haid, Rt. Rev. Leo., O. S. B., Mary 

Help Abbey, Belmont, N. C. 
Hallissey, Rev. Joseph F. . . Diocese of Detroit, Mich. 
Hallissey, Rev. Stephen C., S.T.L. Holyoke, Mass. 

Hally, Rev. Patrick J Malden, Mass. 

Hamill, Alexander Jersey, City, N. J. 

Hamill, Rose F New York City 

Hamilton, Mrs. Charles Wesley . . Omaha, Neb. 

Hamilton, Rev. James F Whitman, Mass. 

Hamilton Public Library . . . Hamilton, Ont. , Canada 

Hamman, Mrs. Agatha Baltimore, Md. 

Hammond, William Finch Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hampton, William E Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hand Rev. J. L Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Haney, M.J ” ” 

Hanley, Rev. Thomas C Annapolis, Md. 

Hanley, Rev. J. J Masonville, la. 

Hanley, Thomas M Port Arthur, Texas 

Hannigan, Rev. Edward F., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Hanna^ Rev. Edward J.. . . . Rochester, N. Y. 

Hannan, John. . . . Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Hannon, Lindley A San Francisco, Cal. 

Hanrahan, Rev. James V.. . . Milford, Mass. 

Hanrahan, Rev. Thomas S Fitchburg, Mass. 

Hanrick, Ripley Arnold. .* . . .Waco, Texas 

Hanselman, Rev. James J. . . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hardart, Frank. . Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hargedon, Milo F West Newton, Mass. 

Harkins, Rt. Rev. Matthew, D.D., 

Bishop of Providence (2 sets),. .Providence, R. I. 
Harkins, Rt. Rev. P. J., 

Prot- Ap,, P.R Holyoke, Mass. 

Harrington, Rev. John C Lynn, Mass. 

Harrington, Rev. T. F..Quirindi, N. S. W., Australia 

Harrington, Rev, W. H Waterloo, N. Y. 

Harris, Charles N New York City 

Hart, Dr. Thomas P Cincinnati, O. 

Hartigan, John J Troy, N. Y. 

Hartley, Rt. Rev. James J., D.D., 

Bishop of Columbus. . . Columbus, O. 

Hartnett, Rev. David Titusville, Pa. 

BCarvard College Library Cambridge, Mass. 

Harvard Divinity School Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
Haskell, W. E. . .The Boston Herald, Boston, Mass. 

Hassett, Rev. Arthur D Trenton, N. J. 

Hassett, Rev. M. M., D.D Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hassett, Rev. P. D Watsonville, Cal. 

Hasslacher, Jacob New York City 

Hawes, Miss M. M Morristown, N. J. 

Hayden Edward Omaha, Neb. 

Hayes, Cady Lanesboro, Minn. 

Hayes, Rev. Edmond Imogene, la. 

Hayes, Rev. James, C.SS.R Boston, Mass. 

Hayes, Rev. James M Dallas. Texas 

Hayes, Rev. P. J., D.D New York City 

Hayes, Miss Mayrose G Duluth, Minn. 

Hayes, William A Philadelphia, Pa. 

Haynes, John J St. Louis, Mo. 

Healy, Rev. Gabriel A New York City 

Healy, Rev. John W Jermyn, Pa. 

Healy, Richard Worcester, Mass. 

Heaney, Francis J Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hearn, Rev. David W., S.J. (2 

sets) College of St. Francis Xavier, N. Y. City 

Hechinger, Rev. A Lockport N. Y. 

Heenej^ Rev. Bernard C Chicago, 111. 

Heer, Very Rev. George W Dubuque, la. 

Hegemann, Rev. Theodore, S.J. . Mankato, Minn. 
Hehir, Very Rev. Martin A., 

C.S.Sp., College of the Holy Ghost, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Heibel, Rev. John H Wilcox, Pa. 

Heide, Henry New York City 

Heide, Julius Aloysius ’’ ” ” 

Heide, WiUiam F ” 

Heidennis, Henry J. ” 

Heiland, Rev. Lawrence New Bavaria, O. 

Heinlein, Rev. E., D.D. New York City 

Held, Rev. Barnabas, O.S.B . San Antonio, Tex. 

Hellmann, Henry St. Marys, Ind. 

Hendrie, Mrs. Strathearn 

Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 

Hendrick, Peter A New York City 

Henkel, Rev. Justin Aug., C.PP.S. Chicago, 111. 

Hennessy, Daniel J Butt^ Mont. 

Hennessy, Mrs. Ellen M New York City 

Hennessy, Rt. Rev. John J., 

Bishop of Wichita Wichita, Kan. 

Henry, Rev. Edward B Lewiston, Me. 

Henry, Rev. Hugh T., Litt.D. . . . Overbrool^ Pa. 

Henry, Rev. Robert J. A Rome, N. Y. 

Henry, Samuel J Natchitoches, La. 

Hepperle, Rev. George Big Stone, S. Dak. 

Herbermann, Henry Jersey City, N. J. 

Herberth, Rev. Louis L Owensboro, Ky. 

Herder, B Freiburg, Baden, Germany 

Herder, B St. Louis, Mo. 

Herald des Glaubens ” ” 

Herrick, John Francis, M.D Ottumwa, Iowa 

Heslin, Rt. Rev. Thomas, Bishop 

of Natchez Natchez Miss. 

Heusler, Rev. Basil, O.S.B Jasper, Ind. 

Heyl, William A Pittsburg, Pa. 

Heyrman & Kuypers De Pere, Wis. 

Hickey, Rev. David F Johnsonburg, Pa. 

Hickey, Rev. David J Brooklyn N. Y. 

Hickey, Rev. George F Urbana, Ohio 

Hickey, John A., M.D East Boston, Mass. 

Hickey, Rev. John F Cincinnati, O. 

Hickey, Rev. William D Dayton, Ohio 

Higgins, Francis New York City 

Higgins, Michael P Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Higney, Rev. Edward A Artie Centre, R.I. 

Hilger, Joseph V Columbus, Ind. 

Hillenmeyer, Rev. Herbert F Covington, Ky. 

Hingston, The Hon. Sir William, 

M.D., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.C.S .Montreal, Canada 
Hoare, Most Rev. Joseph, Bishop 

of Longford Longford, Ireland 

Hoban, Rt. Rev. Michael J., 

Bishop of Scranton Scranton, Pa. 

Hodnett, Rev. Thomas P Chicago, 111. 

Hoey, Rev. J. L New York City 

Hoffman, Anthony ” 

Hoffmann, Joseph H., M.D Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hoffmann, James J Reynoldsville, Pa. 

Hoffmann Rev. John P Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hoffman, Rev. Thomas A Richmond, Ind. 

Hogan, Rev. James Virginia, Minn. 

Hogan, Rt. Rev. John J., Bishop 

of Kansas City Kansas City, Mo. 

Holland, Rev. Cornelius Joseph. . Providence, R. I. 

Holtzman, Louis F Braddock, Pa, 

Holwerk, Rev. F. G St. Louis Mo. 

Holy Cross Academy New York City 

Holy Cross, Fathers of the New Orleans, La. 

Holy Cross Academy, Sisters of 

Washington, D. C. 

Holy Name School (Boys) New York City 

Holy Name School (Girls) 

Holy Trinity College Dallas, Texas 

Hoog, Very Rev. 0. J. S., V.G. ... St. Louis, Mo. 

Hopkins, Andrew Pittsburg Pa. 

Hopkins, John P Chicago, 111. 

Horan, Rev. J St. Charles, Minn. 

Korean, Stephen H Bloomfield, N. J. 

Horigan, Cornelius Biddeford, Me. 

Horn, John N Johnstown, Pa. 
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Horn, William H Philadelphia, Pa. 

Horstmann, Rt. Rev. Ignatius F., 

Bishop of Cleveland Cleveland, O. 

Horstmann, Ignatius J. . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 

Houck, Rt. Rev. Mgr. George F Cleveland, O. 

Houlihan, Rev. P. J Poultney, Vt. 

Howard, Rev. James J Athol, Mass. 

Howard Memorial Library. . .New Orleans, La. 
Howard, Dr. William B. Supr. 

of Schools San Francisco, Cal. 

Howley, Sister M.M., Convent of 

Mary Immaculate PembBoke, Ont., Canada 

Hoyt, Francis Doming New York City 

Hoyt, Miss Jennie F Burlington, Vt. 

Huberty, Ulrich J Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hudson, Very Rev. Mgr. T. J. F. . Gilroy, Cal. 

Hughes, Francis Joseph Virginia, Minn. 

Hughes, Rev. Nicholas J.. . New York City 

Hughes, Rev. William. . . . .Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hunck, Rev. H. E.. Luxembourg, Wis. 

Huntman, Rev. Gerard H. . . New York City 

Hurley, Rt. Rev. E. F., V.G... .Portland, Me. 

Hurley, Timothy Detroit, Mich. 

Hussey, Edward J Albany, N. Y. 

Hussey, John B Jefferson, Texas 

Hynes, Edward New Orleans, La. 

Hynes, William J Chicago, 111. 

Uchester College, C.SS.R Ilchester, Md. 

Ilsley, Rt. Rev. Edward, Bishop 

of Birmingham Birmingham, England 

Immekus, Frederick W Pittsburg, Pa. 

Inderrieden, Mrs. John B Chicago, ILL 

Iselin, Miss Georgine New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Iselin, William E New York Gty 

IteU, Thos. J Johnstown, Pa. 

Jackson Public Library Jackson, MLich. 

Jackson, Samuel Macauley New York City 

Jaeger, Rt. Rev. N., O.S.B Chicago, 111. 

Jaglowicz, Rev. Michael, C.R. 

St. Mary's College, St. Mary, Ky. 
Jaillet, Rt. Rev. Mgr. C., V.G. .Corpus Christi, Texas 
Janssen, Rt. Rev. John J., Bishop 

of Belleville Belleville, 111. 

Janssens, Rev. Alph New Orleans, La. 

Jerzynski, Rev. Theodore. . .. Denver, Col. 

Jaskavits, Rev. J. I Sheppton, Pa. 

Jasper College Jasper, Ind. 

Jefferson College Convent, La. 

Jenkins, Miss E. L Baltimore, Md. 

Jenkins, Michael " ” 

Jenkins, Stephen Rice . . Charlottetown, P. E. I., Can. 

Jennings, Rev. Gilbert P Cleveland, 0. 

Jesuit Fathers Missoula Mont. 

Jesuit Fathers Trinidad, Col. 

Jesuit Fathers, St. Joseph’s 

Church San Jose, Cal. 

Jesuit Mission Jamaica, West Indies 

Jesuit Novitiate. . Sault-au-Recollet, P. Q., Canada 
Joanna, Rev. Mother, Prioress, 

Carmelite Convent Baltimore, Md. 

Johnson, P. J Syracuse, N. Y. 

Johnson, Rev. R. J South Boston, Mass. 

Johnson, William T Kansas City, Mo. 

Johnston, George Ben, M.D Riclmiond, Va. 

Jones, Dr. Charles J Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joplin Public Library 

Jordan, Rev. Richard D Pittston, Pa. 

Joseph, Rev. Brother, St. Joseph’s 

Normal College Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 

Josephine, Rev. Mother M., Pre- 
sentation Sisters San Francisco, Cal. 

Joulain, Rt. Rev. Henry, O.M.I., 

Bishcm of Jaffna Jaffna, Ceylon 

Judge, Rev. J. H Sugar Notch, Pa. 

Judge, Miss Maggie Louisville, Ky. 

Judge, Rev. P. J., D.C.L. .. . Omaha, Neb. 
Junghem, Joseph, Esq., Kemmendina, Burmah, India 


Justin, Rev. Brother, F.S.C., Chris- 
tian Brothers College St. Louis, Mo. 

Kaercher, Rev. Albert.. . . ' 

Kane, Patrick 

Kane, Rev. W. A. 

Karr, Adam . 

Kaster, Rev. John 

Kean, Rev. John J 

Keane, Rev. Francis, P.R. .. 


Madonnaville, lU. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
.Cleveland 0. 
.Belleville, 111. 

New London, Wis. 
New York City 
.Pittsburg, Pa. 


Keane, Rt. Rev. James J., D.D., 

Bishop of Cheyenne Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Keane, Most Rev. John J., 

Archbishop of Dubuque .... Dubuque, la. 

Kearney, Rev. James J Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kearney, Rt. Rev. Mgr. John F. ..New York City 

Kearns, Thomas Salt Lake City, Utah 

Keating, Bernard Bridgeport, N. Y. 

Keating, J. Percy Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keating, Rev. Mother M. de 

Chantal, St. John’s Home Brookl3m, N. Y. 

Keating, Rev. Nicholas William 

Central Islip, L. I., N. Y. 

Keating, Patrick M Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Keefe, David E East St. Louis, 111. 

Keegan, Rev. James J Woburn, Mass. 

Keeley, Eugene M Chicago, 111. 

Keeley, Thomas F ” ” 

Keenan, Joseph A New York City 

Keenan, Mary I Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kehoe, Rev. Francis B Greenfield, 111. 

Keilty, M. J Geneva, N. Y. 

Keith, Mary Lee Kansas City, Mo. 

Keleher, Rev. Daniel J., Ph. D . .Winchester, Mass. 

Kelley, Edward, Jr Dorchester, Mass. 

Kelley, John C Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kellnen Rev. John A New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Kelly, Cornelius E Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Kelly, Rev. John C., S.J Kansas City, Mo. 

KeEy.JolmT Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kelly, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Charles J., 

LL.D Hoboken, N. J. 

Kelly, Rev. E. A Chicago, 111, 

Kelly, Eugene New York City 

KeUy, Rev. George S.J. 

North Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 

Kelly, Hugh New York City 

KeUy, H. T Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Kelly, Rev. James J Brockton, Mass. 

Kelly, James R San Francisco, Cal. 

Kelly, Rev. Joseph S Moline, lU. 

Kelly Mary E Boston, Mass. 

Kelly, Michael, M.D Fall River, M 

KeUy, Rev. M. A. K Springfield, Mass. 

KeUy, Thomas H New York City 

KeUy, William D., M.D Boston, Mass. 

Kelty, Rev. William C Crafton, Pa. 

Kenedy ,P. J. & Sons New York City 

Kenna, Patrick Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

Kennedy, James Fargo, N. Dak. 

Kennedy, Mrs. James C Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kennedy, Rev. L Eureka, Cal. 

Kenney, James H Roxbury, Mass. 

Kenney, James W Boston, Mass. 

Kenny, Rev. Stephen M Hartford, Conn. 

Kenny, T.E Halifax, N. S., Canada 

Kenny, Rt. Rev. WiUiam John, 

Bishop of St. Augustine St. Augustine, Fla. 

Kenrick Seminary St. Louis, Mo. 

Keogh, Very Rev. James J Milwaukee, Wis. 

Keogh, Martin J New RocheUe, N. Y. 

Keresey, JohnT New York City 

Kerin, Thomas L Pittsburg, Pa. 

Keman, Rev. Thomas J Passaic, N. J. 

Kerrigan, James W New York City 

Kertz Joseph M Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kessel, Rev. WiUiam, C.SS.R. 

(2 sets) Rochester, N. Y. 
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Kessler, Rev. John A Detroit, Mich. 

Kevin, Mother M., Bethlehem 

Academy ; St. John, Ky. 

Keyzer, Rev. Remi S Genesee, Idaho 

Kiely, Rev. John M Brentwood, N. Y. 

Kieran, Rev. William, D.D .... Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kingsley, Rev. John A Canton, O. 

Kinkead, Rev. Michael P Youngstown, O. 

Kinsella, Rev. William J Chicago, lU. 

KitteU, Rev. William Pittsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge, Rev. M.H Blackstone, Mass. 

Klang, Rev. John A., C.SS.R. 

St. Michael’s Church, Baltimore, Md. 

Klauder, Rev. F. E Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Klein, Rev. F. A. J Kelso, Mo. 

Klein, Henry A Akron, 0. 

Knegtel, Rev. Theodore Little Chute, Wis. 

Knights of Columbus Ottawa, Canada 

Knights of Columbus, Capitol City 

Council, No. 1017 Austin, Texas 

Knights of Columbus, Dubuque 

Council No. 510 Dubuque, la. 

Knights of Columbus, Indianapo- 
lis Council, No. 437 Indianapolis, Ind. 

Knights of Columbus Youngstown, O. 

Knights of Columbus, Green Bay 

Council, No. 617 Green Bay, Wis. 

Knights of Columbus, La Crosse 

Council, No. 839 La Crosse, Wis. 

Knights of Columbus, Newburg 

Council, No. 444 Newburg, N. Y. 

Knights of Columbus, Ebensburg 

Council, No. 522 Ebensburg, Pa. 

Knights of Columbus Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Knox College Toronto,^ Ont. , Canada 

Knox, Rev. Patrick Blackburn. . . Madison, Wis. 

Kune, Rev. John Francis Danville, Ky. 

Kohl, Mrs. C. Frederick San Mateo, Cal. 

Kopmeier, John H Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kosinski, Very Rev. J. J., 

C.R., St. Stanislaus’s College. . .Chicago, 111. 

Kracht, George H New York City 

Kraemer, Very Rev. Fintan, O.S.B. Little Rock, Ark. 

Kreag, J. A Rochester, N. Y. 

Kretzinger, Mrs. J. T Chicago, 111. 

Kroeger, Rev. A. J. H Logansport, Ind. 

Kuhlman, Rev. George P St. Louis, Mo. 

Kulage, Teresa ” ” 

Kulage, Joseph J ” ” ” 

Kuntz, John Millers, P.O., Nev. 

Kuntz, Rev. Joseph A Cory, Pa. 

Kunz, Rev. James J Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kurth, Godefroid Rome, Italy 

Kurzer, Rev. Florentius, O.F.M. .Humphrey, Neb. 

Kwasniewski, Rev. Leo P New York City 

La Boule, J. F Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lachermaier, Rev. James Erie, Pa. 

Laden, Rev. Thomas J Hartford, Conn. 

Ladies’ Sodality, St. Ignatius’s 

Church San Francisco, Cal. 

Ladon, Rev. Felix, C.R Chicago, 111. 

Lafon, Very Rev. J. L. . . .Mandalay, India, Burmah 

Lafort, Rev. Remigius Peekskill, N. Y, 

Lais, John G Mt. Angel, Ore. 

LaJeunesse, Rev. G. Joseph Ft. Collins, Col. 

Lalande, Rev. J., S.J., St. Mary’s 

College Montreal, Canada 

Lally, Patrick Edward Corcoran. . Denison, la. 
Lambertz, Rev. William ^Louis. . .Campti, La. 
Lambing, Rev. Andrew A., LL.D. Wilkinsl urg. Pa. 
Lambing, Very Rev. M. A . . .Scottdaie, Pa. 

Lamorelle, Joseph T Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lamping, Rev. Francis Michael. . Cincinnati, O. 

Landes, S. Z Mt. Carmel, 111. 

Lane, Cornelius A Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lane, Rev. John I Dorchester, Mass. 

Lane, Margaret J Newtonville, Mass. 


Langan, Rev. Francis Xavier.. . Long Branch, N. J. 

Langevin, Rev. A. E Worcester, Mass. 

Langevin, Most Rev. L. Ph. 

Ad41ard, O.M.I., Archbishop of 

St. Boniface St. Boniface, Man., Canada 

Langlade, Rev. Stephen Armstrong, Fla. 

L’ Anglais, Rev. L. H NapoleonviUe, La. 

Lanigan, Rt. Rev. Mgr. James A. .Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lannert, Rev. G. Joseph Bedford, In. 

Lanz, William A Pittsburg, Pa. 

Larkin, Patrick B Loogootee, Ind. 

Lascelles, John Henry Buffalo, N. Y. 

La Salle Institute Troy, N. Y. 

Lavelle, Rt. Rev. Mgr. M. J., V.G.New York City 

Lawler, Very Rev. John J St. Paul, MJnn. 

Leahy, David T Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Leahy, Rev. George V Brighton, Mass. 

Leahy, Rev. Walter T Princeton, N. J. 

Leary, Countess Annie New York City 

Le Brun, Michel M Montclair, N. J. 

Le Couteulx, St. Mary’s Institute 

for Deaf Mutes Buffalo, N. Y. 

Leddy, Rev. Henry M ” ” 

Lee, Edward A Watopa, Minn. 

Lee, Rev. Richard Shakopee, Minn. 

Leen, Thomas Francis, M.D. . . Charlestown, Mass. 
Lefebvre, Rev. Joseph, O.M.I. . . .Lowell, Mass. 

Lefevre, Rev. Edward C Saginaw, Mich. 

Lefevre, Dr. J. M Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

Legislative Library Halifax, N. S., Canada 

LehrschoU, Very Rev. A., O.M.C . . Albany, N. Y. 

Leininger, Ralph Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lemieux, Rev. A., C.SS.R. .Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

Lenane, Thomas New York City 

Lenihan, Rt. Rev. George M., 

D.D Ponsonby, Auckland, New Zealand 

Lenihan, Rt. Rev. Mathias, C. 

Bishop of Great Falls Great Falls, Mont. 

Leo, Dominic Francis . . Kalbadevi, Bombay, India 
Leonard, Rev. Edward F. . . .New York City 
Leonard, Most Rev. John. . . Cape Town, South Africa 

Leonardi, Rev. Joseph J Padova, Italy 

Le Sage, J. B Landauer, Missourie, India 

Letellier, Rev. A., S.S.S New York City 

Library of Brown University .... Providence, R. I. 
Library of the Province of Quebec 

Legislature Quebec, Canada 

Library of the Union Theological 

Seminary New York City 

Likly, Very Rev. William F., C.M. 

Niagara University, N. Y. 

Limmer, Rev. John A Duluth, Minn. 

Lindenberger, S. F Belleville, 111. 

Lindesmith, Rev. Eli Washington 

John New Milford, O. 

Lindsman, Rev. John L Fulton, N. Y. 

Linehan, Rev. Timothy Patrick . Biddeford, Me. 
Lings, Very Rev. Dean A.A., V.F., 

P.R Yonkers, N. Y. 

Link, Rev. John Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Lithgow Library Augusta, Me. 

Livingston, Veiw Rev. William, P.R.New Y ork City 

Loague, Rev. BL . A York, Pa. 

Locke, Jesse Albert, A.M., LL.D. . Hackensack, N. J- 

Logan, Lawrence J South Boston, Mass. 

Logue, Charles Dorchester, Mass. 

Lohman, H. J McKeesport, Pa. 

Lonergan, John E Bala, Pa. 

Loney, Rev. Michael J Springfield, O. 

Long Island Historical Society . . Brooldyn, N. Y. 

Loretto Academy Nerinx P. 0., Ky. 

Loughlin, Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. F., 

D.D Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loughran, Rev. Thomas J Woonsocket, R. I 

Louis, Rev. Mother M. 

Dominican College, San Rafael, Cal. 
Lowery, James E., M.D Oakland, Cal. 
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Lowthorpe, Mrs. Cyrus Edwin 

Lothrop. . . , . Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 

Loyola College Montreal, Canada 

Lucey, Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. M. . . . Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Lucey, Rev. P. J Waverly, Minn. 

Lucey, Rev. Thomas P Northampton, Mass. 

Ludden, Rt. Rev. P.A., Bishop of 

Syracuse Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lummis, Benjamin Rush New York City 

Lummis, William ” ” 

Lynch, Very Rev. C. M., V.G Grass VaUey, Cal. 

Lynch, James Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lynch, John A Chicago, 111. 

Lynch, Rt. Rev. Mgr. James S.M., 

D.D.,LL.D Utica, N. Y. 

Lynch, Rev. P. J Gainesville, Fla. 

Lynch, Thomas J Augusta, Me. 

Lynn Public Library Lynn, Mass. 

Lyons, Rev. George A. Dorchester, Boston, Mass. 
Lyons, Very Rev. John A., V.G. . .Wilmington, Del. 

Lyons, Rev. Michael W Brownsburg, Ind. 

Lyons, Rev. WiUiam Menlo Park, Cal. 

McAleenan, Joseph A New York City 

McAlenney, Rev. Paul Francis. . .Hartford, Conn. 

McAllister, Peter F Ithaca, N. Y, 

McAnemey, John New York City 

McBride, Charles F Oconomowoc, Wis. 

McCabe, Rev. John Loogootee, Ind. 

McCabe, Rev. John J Saugerties, N. Y. 

McCabe, Rev. John J Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

McCabe, Rev. M. J Bala, Pa. 

McCabe, Peter Albany, N. Y. 

McCaffrey, Hugh Peru, Ind. 

McCaffrey, Hugh Philadelphia, Pa. 

McCahill, D. W New York City 

McCahill, Rev. Jolm J ” ” 

McCall, Hon. Edward E New York City 

McCall, Rev. H. G St. Paul, Minn. 

McCann, Very Rev. J. J., V.G. . . .Toronto, Canada 

McCarthy, Peter Troy, N. Y. 

McCarthy, P. F. . . . Chicago, 111. 

McCarthy, Timothy A New York City 

McCartin, Miss Elizabeth C . J ersejr City, N. J. 

McCartney, Mrs. D. P Washington, D. C. 

McCaughan, Rev. John P., S.T.B . Warren, Mass. 
McCloskey, George Victor Andro- 

nicus, A. B., LL.B New York City 

McConomy, Mrs. Alice E Lancaster, Pa. 

McCormick, F. J Dayton, O. 

McCormick, James W. . Summit, N. J. 

McCormick, Rev. J. G Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

McCorry, Rev. P. E New York City 

McCort, Rev. J. J Philadelphia, Pa. 

McCready, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Charles, 

LL.D. (2 sets) New York City 

McCullagh, Rev. P. J., D.D Lancaster, Pa, 

McDermott, Bernard A., M.D Omaha, Neb. 

McDermott, Rev. C. A McKeesport, Pa. 

McDevitt, Rev. P. R Pliiladelphia, Pa. 

McDonald, Rev. D. J. Gregory 

St. Georges, P. E. I., Canada 
McDonald, Rt. Rev. James C., 

Bishop of Charlottetown 

Charlottetown, P. E. I., Canada 

McDonald, James A., M.D Boston, Mass. 

McDonald, John B New York City 

McDonald, Mrs. Morris Minneapolis, Minn. 

McDonald, Rev. M. J Orange, N. J. 

McDonald, Rev. Owen J. . . . St. Louis, Mo. 

McDonald, Rev. Robert Braddock, Pa. 

McDonald, Rev. Ronald L., P.P. 

St. Peter’s, N. S., Canada 
McDonald, Very Rev. William A., 

R.D Geneva, N. Y. 

McDonnell. Rt. Rev. Charles E. 

Bishop of Brooklyn, (2 sets). . . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McDonnell, Rev. Matthew F. . .S. Braintree, Mass. 
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McDonnell, Peter New York City 

McDonnell, Rev. S. P Chicago, III. 

McDonough, John J Fall River, !fcss- 

McDonough, Joseph B. .. . New York City 

McDonough, M. F Philadelphia, Pa. 

McElderry, Vincent J., B. A... Guelph, Ont., Canada 
McElroy, Rev. Charles J., P.R.. . .Bridgeport, Conn. 
McElroy, Daniel S. . . . New York City 

McEnery, James. . . . Gt. Barrington, Mass. 

McEnroe, Rev. James. . . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McEvay, Rt. Rev. Fergus Patrick, 

Bishop of London London, Ont., Canada 

McEvoy, Rev. M. J Fordham N. Y. 

McEvoy, Rt. Rev. Mgr. P. F., 

S.T.D., V.G Syracuse, N. Y. 

McFadden, Rev. James A Cleveland, O. 

McFaul, Rt. Rev. James A., 

Bishop of Trenton Trenton, N. J. 

McGare, Rev. Thomas F. . Haverstraw, N. Y 

McGarey, Rev. M. A Pittsburg, Pa. 

McGariy, Very Rev. M. A., C.S.C., Washington, D. C. 
McGavick, Rt. Rev. Alexander J., 

Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago Chicago, 111. 

McGean, Rt. Rev. Mgr. James H..New Vork City 

McGeough James A Boston Mass. 

McGill, Very Rev. James, C.M., 

Visitor Philadelphia Pa. 

McGill, P. G., M.D Superior, Wis. 

McGillicuddy, Rev. James F., 

D.C.L Worcester, Mass. 

McGinley, Rev. Edward T New York City 

McGinnis, Daniel J ” ” ” 

McGinnis, Mrs. Robert ” ” ” 

McGinnis, Rev. William F., S.T.D. 

' Westbury,L.L,N. Y. 

McGivney, Rev. Patrick J Middletown, Conn. 

McGloin, Rev. James F. . . Buffalo, N. Y. 

McGlone, Mary Troy, N. Y. 

McGoldrick M. F Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McGolrick, Rev. Edward Joseph... ” ” 

McGolrick, Rt. Rev. James, 

Bishop of Duluth Duluth, Minn. 

McGovern, James. . New York City 

McGowan, Hugh J Indianapolis, Ind 

McGowan, Joseph A ’’ ” 

McGowan, Patrick F New York City 

McGrane, John J ” 

McGrann, Bernard J Lancaster, Pa. 

McGrath, Rev. Christopher T . . . .Somerville, Mass- 

McGrath, R. W Fredonia, Kans. 

McGraw, Rev. James P., S. T. L. .Syracuse, N. Y. 
McGraw, Rev. John A., S.T.D. , 

J.C.D Baldwinsville, N. Y- 

McGronen, Rev. Thomas F Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McGuire, James F ” ” 

McGuire, Edward J New York City 

McGuire, Rev. Francis A lola, Kans. 

McGuire, Rev. Hugh Chicago, 111. 

McGuire, James K Syracuse, N. Y. 

McGuire, Rev. John Long Island City, N. Y- 

McGurk, Rev. James J Lynchburg Va. 

McHugh, Rev. Henry, P.R Pittsburg, Pa. 

McHugh, Mrs. Joseph P New York City 

McIntosh, Rev. D. J Antigonish, N. S., Canada 

McIntosh, James A Goderich, Ont., Canada 

McIntyre, David, M.D Dorchester, Mass. 

McKenna, Rev. Bernard A., 

S.T.L Philadelphia Pa. 

McKenna, Very Rev. Edward. . . .New York (jity 

McKenna, Rev. Eugene N. Tarrytown, N. Y. 

McKenna, James A New York City 

McKenna, Rev. John Aloysius. .. . ” ” ” 

McKenna, Rev. Joseph D. A. . .Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 

McKenna, Thomas P New York City 

McKenna, Rev. William J Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McKeown, Edward Chicago, lU. 

McKinnon, Rev. N, N., S.J New York City 
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McLaughlii^ Very Rev. E. J., 

M,R. V.F Clinton, la. 

McLaughlin Frederic Chicago, 111. 

McLoghlin, Rev. Thomas Whitehall, N.Y. 

McLoughlin, Rev. James C Philadelphia Pa. 

McLoughlin, Rev. Thomas P. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
McMahon, Rev. Denis J., D.D. . . New York Uty 

McMahon, Mrs. John Henry Bridgeport, Conn. 

McMahon, Rev. John W Charlestown, Mass 

McMahon, Rev. P. J Minersyille, Pa. 

McMahon, Thomas New York ^ty 

McManus, John Buffalo, N. Y. 

McManus, Rev. M. A., LL.D Newark, IL J. 

McManus, Rev. Nathaniel J Scranton Pa. 

McManus, P Philadelphia, Pa. 

McMenamy, Rev. Mother, Academy 

of the Sacred Heart St. Joseph, Mo. 

McMullen, Rev. William J Pittsburg, Pa 

McMullen, Rev. D. J Vincennes, Ind. 

McNab, Nicholas P Philadelphia, Pa. 

McNair Henry C St. Paul, Mmn. 

McNamara, Rev. J Lincoln, Kansas 

MicNamara Rt. Rev. Mgr. P. J., -nt v 

McNam’ee, Rev. B. R Sedalia, Mo. 

McNamee, John Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McNeimy , Michael J Glou cester, ^ Mass . 

McNulty, Rev. Ambrose St. Paul, M^. 

McNulty, Peter J Pittsburg, Pa. 

McOscar, Edward J., M.D . Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

McParlan, John P. JM-D New York Gty 

McPartland, John E -New Haven, Conn. 

McPartland, Stephen New York City 

McPhee, C. D Denver, Col. 

McQuaiiE Rev. William P Boston, Mass. 

McRae, Rev. Donald Alexander 

Goderich, Ont., Canada 
McRae, Rev. Kenneth Joseph, 

p,p. Brechin, Ont., Canada 

McShane, John A Omaha, Neb. 

McSweeny, Rev. Edward, S.T.D., 

Ph.D Emmitsburg, Md. 

McSweeny, Rt. Rev. Mgr. P. F., D.D., New York City 

McTeague, Rev. P. M Brownsville, Minn. 

McVoy, John H Chicago, 111. 

MacAdam, Rev. D. M., P.P Sydney, N. S., Can. 

MacCormack, Rev. T. J Boston, Mass. 

MacDonald, A. E., M.D Roxbury, Mass. 

MacDonald, Colin W., M.D Boston, Mass. 

MacDonald, Rev. R., D.D. .Lakevale, N. S., Canada 
MacdonneU, Rt. Rev, William A., 

Bishop of Alexandria. .Alexandria, Ont., Canada 
MacdougaU, Rev. A. Sutherland, 

S.C.S., St. Joseph’s CoDege, 

St. Joseph, N. B., Canada 

Mack, John M Torresdale, Pa. 

Mackay, Clarence H Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y- 

Mackin, Countess Spottiswood — Paris, France 

MacKiverkin, Rev. James BrooMyn, N. Y. 

MacMahon, W. A East Orange, N. J. 

MacPherson, Rev. Donald, P.P., 

Glendale, N, S,, Canada 
MacPherson, Rev. H. P.,D.D.,Antigonish, N. S., Can. 
MacSherry, Rt. Rev. Hugh, 

Port Elizabeth, South Af^ca 
Madden, Rt. Rev. Mgr. JohnT., 

V.G Springfield, Mass. 

Madden, William V Rochester, N. Y. 

Maddock, Rev. Sylvester Chatfield, Minn. 

Maes, Rt. Rev. Camillus Paul, 

Bishop-of Covington Covin^on, Ky. 

Magee,, Joseph Gilbert Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mager, Victor St. Boniface, Man., Canada 

Magnell, Rev. Oliver T East Hartford, Conn. 

Magri, Rev. F. Joseph, D.D Richmond, Va. 

Maguire, James D Norman, Okla. 

Maguire, Thomas F Philadelphia, Pa. 


Maguire, Rev. William J Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mahar, Rev. T. F., D.D Akron, O. 

Maher, Edward Newark, N. J. 

Maher, Rev. M., D.D Jacksonville, Fla. 

Maher, Rev. William, D.D. . .South Norwalk, Conn 
Mahon, Rev. James Newport, R. I. 


Mahoney, Daniel F New York City 

Mahoney, E. S Portsmouth, Va. 

Mahoney, T. J Omaha, Neb. 

Mailloux, Rev. H. J Mapleville, R. I. 

Mair, Charles A Chicago, 111. 

Mallady, Rev. D. J Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mahon, Michael J Philadelphia, Pa. 

Malloy, Rev. Francis A Cleveland, O. 

Malloy, Rev. James F New York City 

Malone, Rev. Denis E Midland, Mich. 

Malone, Rev. Henry V Woodbine, la. 

Malone, Rev. James W., J.C.D. . Scranton, Pa. 

Maloney, Marquis Martin Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mangan, Elizabeth. . ‘ .... Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mangan, Rev. Joseph H., M.R Albany, N. Y. 

Manhattan College New Y ork City 

Manhattan ville Alumnae, The ... ” ” ’’ 

Manning, Rev. Alfred J Lima, O. 

Manning, Joseph J New York City 

Mansmann, Florenz Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mantius, WiUiam E Paris, France 

Marcero, Joseph L Pontiac, Mich. 

March, Rt. Rev. John, Bishop of 

Harbor Grace Harbor Grace, NF. 

Marie, Rev. Joseph, O.C Ferozepore, India 

Maring, Rev. H. S., S. J., College of 

the Immaculate Conception New Orleans, La. 

Marist Fathers, Holy Name of 

Mary Church Algiers, La. 

Marist Fathers Atlanta, Ga. 

Marist Fathers, St. Michael’s 

Church Convent, La. 

Marist Seminary Washington, D. C, 

Marnell, Rev. N. A Orange, N. J. 

Marquette College Milwaukee, Wis. 

Married Men’s Sodality, Holy 

Family Church Chicago, 111. 

Marrin, W. J New York City 

Marron, John, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Marston, John P Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Martin, Rev. A., O.M.I San Antonio, Texas 

Martin, Miss Sadie E. A., LL.M. . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mary, Rev. Mother Margaret, 

Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Mary, Rev. Mother, of the Divine 
Heart, Convent of the Good 

Shepherd Newark, N. J. 

Mary of Providence, Rev. Mother, 

Convent of Our Lady of Victory, Holyoke, Mass. 

Masterson, Rev. M. J Peabody, Masa 

Masterson, Very Rev. J., V.G. 

Prescott, Ont., Canada 

Masterson, Rev. Patrick H Paris, 111. 

Mattem, Rev. Emile, S.J., St. 

Charles’s College Grand Coteau, La. 

Mattes, Rev. John A Pomeroy, O. 

Matthews, Rev. J. R Washington, D. C. 

Matz, Rt. Rev. Nicholas C., Bishop 

of Denver Denver, Col. 

Maxcy, Rev. Joseph F. X New York City 

Maxwell, W. J Iona Island, N. Y. 

Mayer, Rev. John B., P.R New York City 

Meads, Frank J Portsmouth, Va. 

Meagher, Very Rev, James R., 

OJ? New York City. 

Meagher, Rev. Michael Ridgeway, Pa. 

Meany, Edward, M.D Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mears, Rev. Edward Youngstown, O. 

Meegan, Rev. Edward J., S.T.B . . Philmont, N. Y. 

Meehan, Mrs. Eleanor Childs Cincinnati, O. 

Meehan, James New York City 
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Meenan, Rev. AVilliam B., P.R. . . Newport, R. I. 
Meerschaert, Rt. Rev. Theophile, 

Bishop of Oklahoma Oklahoma, Okla. 

Meighan, Thomas J Preston, Minn. 

Meirs, R. W Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meister, Rev. Isidore, LL.D Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Mellon, Rev. Patrick J Philadelphia, Pa. 

Menahan, Patrick Joseph Brookljm, N. Y. 

Menne, Frank A Louisville, Ky. 

Mercy Hospital Chicago, 111. 

Merritt, Rev. Nathaniel J West Medford, Mass. 

Mertens, Rev. H. J Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Messenger, The .New York City 

Messmer, Most Rev. Sebastian G., 

D.C.L., Archbishop of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Messmer, Very Rev. Gabriel, 

O. M. Cap Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Meuleman, Most Rev. Brice, 

Archbishop of Calcutta Calcutta, India 

Meurer, Rev. W. A Bisbee, Ariz, 

Meyer, Very Rev. Edward, O.S.B., 

St. Mary’s Priory, Richmond, Va. 

Meyer, Very Rev. George Dayton, 0, 

Michaud, Rt. Rev. John Stephen, 

Bishop of Burlington Burlington, Vt. 

Michels, Rev. Anthony Milwaukee, Wis. 

Middleton, Rev. Thomas C., O.S. A. , 

Villanova CoRege, ViUanova, Pa. 

MRler, Edwin G. S Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miller, Rev. William C Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Miller, Rev. William Conrad Huntington, Ind. 

Minkel, Rev. August, O.S.B., St. 

Bartholomew’s Church Goff, Pa. 

Minneapolis Public Library Minneapolis, Minn. 

Misquita, Rev. Ignatius Bombay, India 

Missionary College of the Fathers 

of La Sallette Hartford, Conn. 

Mitchell, Mrs. A St. Johns, N F. 

Moeller, Most Rev. Henry, Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati Cincinnati, 0. 

Moffit, WiUiam H New York City 

Mohan, Rev. Joseph F Everett, Mass. 

Moloney, Maurice T Ottawa, 111. 

Molyneux, Rev. James Belt, Mont. 

Monaghan, Rt. Rev. John James, 

Bishop of Wilmington Wilmington, Del. 

Monnier, Rev. Julius M FaU River, Mass. 

Montague, Bernard Bellingham, Wash. 

Montant, Alphonse New York City 

Montgomery, Most Rev. George, 

Coadjutor Archbishop of San 

Francisco San Francisco, Cal. 

Mooney, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph 

F., V.G New York City 

Moo^e, E. A 

Moore, Rev. Francis P., LL.D.. . . ” ” 

Moore, Rev. John Pitcairn, Pa. 

Moraes, A. H Dhulia, India 

Moran, Rev. Francis T Cleveland 0. 

Moran, Madam Margaret M Albany, N. Y. 

Moran, Mother Mary Francis, 

P. C., Abbess, St. Clare’s Mon- 
astery New Orleans, La. 

Moran, Rev. Thomas J Arlington, N. J. 

Morange, Pierre L Albany, N. Y. 

Morard, Rev, Jules, M.S Forget, Sask., Canada 

Moriarty, Rev. D. W Benson, Neb. 

Morrell, Mrs. Edward Torresdale, Pa. 

Morris, Very Rev. Denis . .St. Catherines, Ont., Can. 
Morris, Rt. Rev. John B., Bishop 

of Little Rock Little Rock, Ark. 

Morris, Rev. John J Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Morrison, Rev. F. X., D.D Berkeley, Cal. 

Mortier, Rev. H Chatawa, Miss. 

Moseley, Rev. William H Cleveland, O. 

Mosher, George H New York City 

Moskopp, Rev. J. B Glasgow, Mont. 


Mt. Aloysius Academy Cresson, Pa. 

Mount de Chantal Academy of 

the Visitation Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mount de Sales Academy of the 

Visitation Catonsville, Md. 

Mount St. Agnes College. . . Mt. Washington, Md. 

Mt. St. Joseph’s Academy Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mt- St. Joseph’s College Baltimore, Md. 

Moylan, Rev. John J New York City 

Moyna, Rev. M Orillia, Ont., Canada 

Moynihan, Very Rev. H., D.D.,Merriam Park, Minn. 
Moynihan, Rev. Michael, S.J., St. 

Stanislaus’s College Macon, Ga. 

Moynihan, Rev. T. P San Francisco, Cal. 

Mueller, Rev. P. Othmar, O.S.B. .Mount Angel, Ore. 

Muench, Wilham Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mulcahy, Rev. D. J Anderson, Ind. 

Muldoon, Rt. Rev. Peter J., V.G., 

Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago.. .Chicago, lU. 

Mulgrew, Rev. J. T Lincoln, 111. 

Mulhern, Rev. Michael Joseph . . N. Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Mullane, Rev. Daniel, C.SS.R. . . .Detroit, Mich. 

Mullen, James Woonsocket, R. I. 

Mullen, Rev. John J W. Springfield Mass. 

Mullen, J. K Denver, Col. 

Mullen, Rev. John T., D.C.L. . . , Boston, Mass. 
Mulligan, Very Rev. Dean B. J., 

A.M Camden, N. J. 

Mulligan, Rev. H. J Hingham, Mass. 

MuUigan, Joseph T New York City 

Mullins, Rev. D Southbridge, Mass. 

Mulqueen Joseph F New York City 

Mulry, Thomas M ” ” ” 

Munday, Rev. Peter Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mumik, John J Eveleth, Minn. 

Muiphy, Charles F New York City 

Murphy, Rev. Charles T ” ” ” 

Murphy, Mrs. Daniel E Milwaukee, Wis. 

Murphy, Edward Ashtabula, O. 

Murphy, Edward J Hartford, Conn. 

Murphy, Edward M Pontiac, Mich. 

Murphy, Rev. G. P Blue Earth, Minn. 

Murphy, Very Rev. J. Canon, 

D.D Macroom, Ireland 

Murphy, Rev. J. F Bridgeport, Conn. 

Murphy, Rev. John S Galveston, Texas 

Murphy, Rev. J. H Ware, Mass. 

Murphy, Margaret Boston, Mass. 

Murphy, Right Rev. M. Bernard, 

O. S.B Sacred Heart, Okla. 

Murphy, Miss Nora Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Murphy, Rev. N. J., O.S.A. . . Tompkinsville, N. Y 
Muiphy Rev. Thomas Edward, 

S. J., Holy Cross College Worcester Mass. 

Murphy, Timothy Jose^, M.D. . . Boston, Mass. 

Murphy, Rev. William F Sandusky, 0. 

Murphy, Very Rev. William G., 

P. R New York City 


Murphy, Rev. W. H., LL.D ” ” ” 

Murray, Rev. Bernard P Chicago, lU. 

Murray, Very Rev. Charles B., 

V.F Brockville, Ont., Canada 

Murray, Rev. Edward H. ..Cobourg, Ont., Canada 

Murray, Rev. John Gregory Hartford, Conn. 

Murray, John T Roxbury, Mass. 

Murrin, John Carbondale, Pa. 

Murtaugh, Rev. William M Sheffield, lU. 

Myers, Adeline Nash Dubuque, la. 

Myhan, Rev. Thomas F New York City 

Nardiello, Rev. J. M., M.R Bloomfield, N. J. 

Nardin’s Academy, Miss Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nash, Mrs. E. W Omaha, Neb. 

Nast, Condd New York City 

Nau, Rev. Joseph Titusville, Pa. 

Naughtin, Rev. J. M Madison, Wis. 

Neagle, Rev. R Malden, Mass. 

Neary, John Kokomo, Ind. 
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Neill, Charles P Washington, D. C. 

Nellany, ]^chael Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nester, Frank P Duluth, Minn. 

Nester, George Detroit, Mich. 

Neumann, Rev. John P Stapleton, S. I., N, Y. 

Neville, Rev. P. A East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Newton Free Library Newton, Mass. 

New York Catholic Protectory 

(2 sets) New York City 

New York State Library . . . Albany, N. Y. 
New York University Library. New York City 
Niedbalski, Rev. Severinus E . . Erie, Pa. 

Nolan, Rev. Edward J San Pablo, Cal. 

Nolan, Rev. John A Clarkville, Tenn. 

Nolan, Rev. Joseph F. Cleveland, 0. 

Nolan, William Thomas, Jr. . . .Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Noon, Rev. Henry J New Bedford, Mass. 

Noonan, Rev. James E New York City 

Noonan, John ” ” ” 

Norris Rev. J. W., J.C.D Deal, N. J. 

Norris, Rev. M. J Melbourne, Australia 

Norris^ Rev. Thomas F Brentwood, England 

North East Public Library. . .... North East, Pa. 
Northern Illinois State Normal 

School Ee Kalb, 111. 

Northrup, Rt. Rev. Henry P., 

Bishop of Charleston .... . Charleston, S. C. 

Norton, Robert Francis Jersey City, N. J. 

Nosacka, Joseph J New Orleans, La. 

Notebaert, Rev. A. A Rochester, N. Y. 

Notre Dame Academy Roxbury, Mass. 

Notre Dame Academy Santa Clara, Cal. 

Notre Dame Academy Waterbury, Conn. 

Nugent, Edmund D Braddock, Pa. 

Nugent, Very Rev. F. V., C.M. . .St. Louis, Mo. 

Nugent; Rev. John ” ’’ 

O’Brien, Andrew Hamilton, Ont., Canada 

O’Brien, Rev. Frank A Kalamazoo, Mich. 

O’Brien, Rev. James J Somerville, Mass. 

O’Brien, Rev. John. (2 sets). .East Cambridge, Mass. 

O’Brien, John F., M.D Charlestown, Mass. 

O’Brien, Rev. Matthew Ashtabula, 0. 

O’Brien, Rev. Michael T Orange Mass. 

O’Brien, Morgan J New York City 

O’Brien, M. W Detroit, Mich. 

O’Brien, R Erie, Pa. 

O’Brien, R St. John, N. B., Canada 

O’Brien, Rev. Thomas J Whitestone, L. I. 

O’Cahaghan, Rt. Rev, Mgr. D . . South Boston, Mass. 

O’CaUaghan, Rev. T South Omaha, Neb. 

O’Callaghan, Most Rev. T. A., 

Bishop of Cork Cork, Ireland 

O’Connell, Rev. Daniel Swissvale, Pa. 

O’Connell, Rev. J. A Easthampton, Mass. 

O’Connell, Rev. John T., LL.D Toledo, Ohio 

O’ConneU, Rev, R. C Buffalo, N. Y. 

O’Connor, Rev. Charles A Rockland, Mass. 

O’Connor, Rev. Daniel Philadelpma, Pa. 

O’Connor, Most Rev. Denis, C.S.B., 

Archbishop of Toronto. . . .Toronto, Ont., Canada 

O’Connor, Rev. E. A., S.T.L Troy, N. Y. 

O’Connor, Frank Buffalo, N. Y. 

O’Connor, James E Denver, Col. 

O’Connor, Rev. James P Albany, N. Y. 

O’Connor, Rt. Rev. John J., Bishop 

of Newark So. Orange, N. J. 

O’Connor, John P St. Paul Minn. 

O’Connor, Rev. John T Louisville, Ky. 

O’Connor, Rev. J St. Paul, Miim, 

O’Connor, Rev. Mark P Mondovi, Wis. 

O’Connor, Rev. Maurice P Harrison, N. J. 

O’Connor, Mr. and Mrs. M. P. . . .San Jose, Cal. 

O’Connor, Rev. P. J Sioux City, la. 

O’Connor, Rt. Rev. Richard A., 

Bishop of Peterboro Peterboro, Ont., Can. 

O’Connor, Thomas H New York City 

O’Connor, William L Indianapolis Ind. 


O’Connor, William P New York City 

O’Dea Rt. Rev. Edward J., Bishop 

of Nesqually Seattle, Wash. 

O’Dea, Most Rev. Thomas, Bishop 

of Clonfert Loughrea, Ireland 

O’Dell, William J Cincinnati, 0. 

O’Donnell, Charles V New York City 

O’Donnell, Rev. Philip J Boston, Mass. 

O’Donnell, Robert J \ . New Ulm, Minn. 

O’Donnell, Rev. Thomas McGregor, la. 

O’Donohue, Mrs. Joseph J. . ..* . New York City 

O’Donovan, Rev. Denis Verplank, N. Y. 

O’Dowd, Rev. John • Portland, Me. 

O’Dwyer, Rev. M. J Kansas City Mo. 

O’FarrelL Rev. Michael C., P.R. . . New York City 

O’Gara, Rev. T. F Chicago, lU. 

O’Gorman, Rev. Charles F. . Spencerville, Ont., Can. 

O’Gorman, Hon. James A New York City 

O’Gorman, P. W., M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., 

Major I-M.S. . . .Lahore, Punjab, India 
O’Grady, Rt. Rev. Mgr. John A., 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

O’Hara, Edward H Syracuse, N. Y. 

O’Hara, Rev. William L., LL.D. Sea Cliff, L. I., N. 

O’Hare, Rev. Edward M Fremont, O. 

O’Hare, Rev. M Providence, R. I. 

O’Herrin, William Parsons, Kans. 

O’Hem, Rev. DenLs William. . . . Houtzdale, Pa. 

O’Keefe, Rev. Arthur Taftville, Conn. 

O’Keefe, Eugene ’ ... .Toronto, Ont., Canada 

O’Keefe, Rev. Joseph F Wayne, Pa. 

O’Keefe, Rev. J. J. (2 sets) Clinton, Mass. 

O’Keefe, Rev. Joseph J., O.F.M . .St. Louis Rey, Cal. 
O’Leary, Rev. Arthur. . .Colling wood J Ont., Canada 

O’Leary, Miss Mary Jolie^ 111. 

O’Leary, Rev. P. J Kinmount, Ont., Canada 

O’Leary, William Detroit, Mich. 

O’Loughlin, Patrick Brookline, Mass. 

O’Mahony, Rev. Denis Mercer, Pa. 

O’Malley, Rev. Peter Dubuque, la. 

O’Marra, Rev. P. A New York City 

O’Neil, Joseph H Roxbury, Mass. 

O’Neil, William F Hartford, Conn 

O’Neill, Rev. A. J Silver Falls, N. B., Canada 

O’Neill, Rev. Augustine M Rochester, N. Y. 

O’Neill, Rev. James P Northfield, Vt. 

O’Reilly, Rev. Bernard Glen Cove, L. I. N. Y. 

O’Reilly, Rev. Bernard X St. Joseph, Mo. 

O’Reilly, Rev. Francis J Peoria, 111. 

O’Reilly, Rev. James T., O.S.A. Lawrence, Mass. 

O’Reilly, Joseph A Austin, Texas 

O’Reilly, Rev. M. J., P.P Kansas City, Mo. 

O’R'eilly, Rev. Patrick Sacramento, Cal. 

O’Reilly, Rev. Patrick D Dougherty, la. 

O’Reilly, Rev. Thomas C., D.D. . , Cleveland, O. 

O’Reilly, Rev. Thomas J Columbus, 0. 

O’Riordan, Rt. Rev. Michael, 

D.D Rome, Italy 

O’Rorke, Joseph M Brooklyn, N. Y- 

O’Romke, E. J Virginia, Minn. 

O’Rourke, Jeremiah Newark, N. J. 

O’Rourk^ Rev. Peter J St. Louis, Mo. 

O’Ryan, Rev. W Denver, Col. 

O’Shea, Rev. Daniel J Pittsburg Pa. 

O’Shea, Rev. Florence F., P.R. . . New Castle, Pa. 

O’Shea, Thomas Madison, Neb. 

O’Shea, Rev. T. E Chicago 111. 

O’Shee, James A Alexandria, La. 

O’Sullivan, Rev. D San Francisco.Cal. 

O’Sullivan, Rev. D. J., O.S.A..Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

O’Sullivan, J. D Reno, Nevada 

O’Sullivan, Rev. Joseph J. 

Victoria Road, Ont., Canada 

O’Sullivan, Richard P Jersey City, N. J. 

Oakland Free Library. Oakland, CaL 


Obrecht, Rt. Rev. Edmond M., 


O.C.R., Abbey of 


1. .Natal, So. Africa 
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Oblate Fathers’ Library . . . .Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ohligschlager, J. B Louisville, Ky. 

Oldegeering, Rev. Bede, O.F.M., 

Commissapr of the Holy Land.. Washington, D. C. 

Orr, Rev. William, P.R Cambridge, Mass. 

Orr, William C New York City 

Ott, Rev. Michael, O.S.B., St. 

John’s University . . College ville, Minn. 

Otterbein, Rev. H. J., C.SS.R. . . New York City 
Our Lady of Grace, Church of. . Hoboken, N. J. 
Our Lady of Lourdes School. . . Ne^v York City 

Owens, Rev. M. J Lexington, Mass, 

Pape, Rev. Fred. Wm New Vienna, la. 

Parker, Mrs. George F New York City 

Parker, Rev. James P Conshohocken, Pa. 

Parmentier, Miss Rosine M . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Parsons, Edward Alexander. . . .New Orleans, La. 

Passionist Fathers Pittsburg, Pa. 

Passionist Fathers Louisville, Ky. 

Patten, Thomas G New York City 

Patterson, James W Pittsburg, Pa. 

Paulist Fathers Chicago, 111. 

Paulist Fathers New York City 

Paiilist Fathers San Francisco, Cal. 

Paulist Fathers Winchester, Tenn. 

Payne, Rev. William Gaston .... Clifton Forge, Va. 

Peck, Miss Annie G New York City 

Pelletier, Joseph C Boston, Mass. 

Pennings, Very Rev. B. H.^- Ord. ■ 

Praem., St. Norbert’s Priory. ...De Pere, Wis. 
Penny, Rev. William L., LL.D. . .New York City 

Peoria Public Library Peoria, 111. 

Pereira, Rt. Rev. Don Sebastiao 

Jos6, Bishop of Damaun Damaun, India 

Perrig, Rev. Joseph M Lynchburg, Va. 

Perrot, Emile G Philadelphia, Pa. 

Peschong, Rev. L St. Francis, Wis. 

Peterson, Rev. John B Brighton, Mass. 

Petri, Rev. Peter J Atlantic City, N. J. 

Pettit, Rev. George A., S.J., No- 
vitiate of St. Andrew Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Pfeil, Rev. Nicholas Cleveland, 0. 

Pfraengle, Rt. Rev. Hilary, O.S.B., 

St. Mary’s Abbey Newark, N. J. 

Phelan, Rev. Albert, C.P., St. 

Ann’s Monastery Scranton, Pa. 

Phelan, James B Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Phelan, James J New York City 

Phelan, James J Roxbury, Mass. 

Phelan, Thomas A New York City 

Phelan, Rev. Thomas P ” ” ” 

Philbin, Eugene A ” 

Phillips, Rev. Thomas San Rafael, Cal. 

Piekenbrock, Frank J Dubuque, la. 

Pierce, John F., D.D.S Boston, Mass. 

Pieters, Rev. Julian T Fredericktown, Ky. 

Pike, Rev. James Joseph St. Mary, Ky. 

Pirnat, Rev. John B Anaconda, Mont. 

Pittsburg Sisters of Mercy Pittsburg, Pa. 

Plasmans, Rev. R., S.M Paulina, La. 

Pocock, Philip London, Ont., Canada 

Pohl, Very Rev. Julius, O.S.B., 

St. Joseph’s Institute Bristol, Va. 

Poncet, John Short Hills, N. J. 

Pontbriand, Rev. C. L Lyndonville, Vt. 

Pontifical College Josephinum. . . . Columbus, 0. 

Poole, Thomas H New York City 

Pope, George P Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pope, Rev. Hugh, O.P., Hawkes- 

yard Priory Rugeley, England 

Pope, Maurice J San Francisco, Cal. 

Poth, Harry A Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pou, Rev. Joseph Laredo, Texas 

Power, Rev. Patrick Livermore, Cal. 

Power, Rev. Richard New Orleans, La. 

Power, Rev. William, S.J., St. 

John’s College Shreveport, La. 
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Power, William J Philadelphia, Pa. 

Powder, William V St. Louis, Mo. 

Prendergast, James M Boston, Mass. 

Prendergast, Very Rev. J., V.G. . San Francisco, Cal. 

Prendergast, William A Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Presentation Nuns New York City 

Price, Rev. John Pittsburg, Pa. 

Prim, Rev. J. F New Orleans, La. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. . .Princeton, N. J. 
Pringle, Mrs. Alexander Fraser. . . .Northfield, Minn. 
Procaskey, John W. . . .Rockport, Ind. 

Proulx, Very Rev. Mgr. M.G., 

Nicolet College Nicolet, P. Q. , Canada 

Proulx, Rev. Norbert Rutland, Vt. 

Providence Public Library. . . Providence, R. I. 
Public Library, James Bain, Li- 
brarian Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Pujol, Rev. John Joseph Oxnard, Cal, 

Pyne, Rev. William Providence, R. I. 

Pypers, Rev. Theophilus Spokane, Wash. 

Pyplat55, Rev. Michael, D.D. , . .Chicago, 111. 

Queen, R. E San Francisco, Cal. 

Quigley, Most Rev. James Ed- 
ward, Archbishop of Chicago. .Chicago, III. 

Quigley, P. J Dubuque, la. 

Quinn, Amdrew K Newport, R. I. 

Quinn, Frank J Peoria, lU. 

Quinn, Rev. P. J Norwalk, O. 

Quinn, Rev. Thomas J . Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Quirk, Rev. J. F. , S J., Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 

Quirk, Rev. John W Fall River, Mass. 

Quirk, Mother M. Eugenia, 

Villa Maria Academy, Erie, Pa. 

Quirk, William Francis Big Rapids, Mich. 

Raber, Rev. G Colorado Springs, Col. 

Raffo, Rev. Charles P., A.M Louisville, Ky. 

Raftery, Rev. Edward M Wakefield, R. I. 

Raggio, Rev. Aloysius V., S.J., 

Santa Clara College Santa Clara, Cal. 

Rainer, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph. . . .St. Francis, Wis. 

Raindville, Rev. G. Alphonse Salem, Mass. 

Ramm, Rev. Charles A San Francisco, Cal. 

Raskob, John J Wilmington, Del. 

Raycroit, Rev. Benjamin Joseph, 

A.M Erie, Pa. 

Ready, Michael J Indianapolis, Ind. 

Reardon, Edmund Cambridge, Mass. 

Rebhan, August Milwaukee, Wis. 

Reddy, Rev. M. F Newport, R. I. 

Redemptorist Fathers, St. James’s 

Church Baltimore, Md. 

Redemptorist Fathers Highlandtown, Md. 

Redemptorist Fathers Ilchester, Md. 

Redemptorist Fathers Kansas City, Mo. 

Redemptorist Fathers New Orleans, La. 

Redemptorist Fathers New York City 

Redemptorist Fathers North East, Pa. 

Redemptorist Fathers. . . .St. John, N. B., Canada 
Redwood, Most Rev. Francis, 

Archbishop of Wellington, 

Wellington, New Zealand 

Rees, Carl Logansport, Ind. 

Reichertz, Rev. Paul, O.M.Cap . . . New York City 

Regan, Anges G San Francisco, Cal. 

Reggio, Andrew C Boston, Mass. 

R^is, Sister Mary, St. Patrick’s 

School Butte, Mont. 

Reid, Ambrose B Pittsburg, Pa. 

Reid, Rev. Charles F Wappinger Falls, N. Y. 

Reid, Rev. George J., S.T.L Altoona, Pa. 

Reid, Mme. M., Convent of the 

Sacred Heart Halifax, N. S., Canada 

Reid, Rev. Thomas J Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Reilly, Francis James New York City 

Reilly, Frederick J ” ” ” 

Reilly, James New Haven, Conn. 

Reilly, John O New York City 
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Reilly, Richard M Lancaster, Pa. 

Reis, Henry BeUeville, 111. 

Reis, Henry George East St. Louis, 111. 

Reis, Rev. J. A., S.M Mexico City, Mex. 

Reis, Michael BeUeville, lU. 

Reisert, William F Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Reiss, Miss Regina Sheboygan, Wis. 

Religious of the Sacred Heart . . .San Francisco, Cal. 

Rensmann, Rev. W. J Portage des Sioux, Mo. 

Resurrection, Congregation of the, Chicago, lU. 

Reuteman, Lester C Milwaukee, Wis. 

Reynes, Mrs. M. A New York City 

Reynolds, Rev. J. P., O.M.I LoweU, Mass. 

Rice, Isaac L New York City 

Richardson, Rev. Charles J. . .Uxbridge, Ont., Canada 

Richter, Rev. FeUx Pittsburg, Pa. 

Richter, Rt. Rev. Henry Joseph, 

Bishop of Grand Rapius Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rickelman, Hany J Effingham, lU. 

Ridder, Herman New York City 

Riehle, Rev. A St. Ma^'s, Ind. 

Riesenman, Joseph Franklin, Pa. 

Riggs, E. Francis Washington, D. C. 

Riley, James J Buffalo, N. Y. 

Riordan, Rev. Cornelius I Rockport, Mass. 

Riordan, Rev. D. J Chicago, lU. 

Riordan, Denis M New York City 

Riordan, M. J Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Riordan, Most Rev, P. W., Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco San Francisco, Cal. 

Riordan, T. A Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Rioux, Rev. Paul, C.SS.R Montreal, Canada 

Ritz, August N Milwaukee, Wis. 

Roach, John F ^ Kane, Pa. 

Robaczewski, Rev. Francis A . . . . Erie, Pa. 

Robbins, Mrs. Herbert Daniel New York City 

Robinson, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Henry. .Denver, Col. 

Robitaille, L. A Quebec, Canada 

Roby, Sister, M. A., Academy of 
the Grey Nuns of the Cross. . . Aylmer East, P. Q. 

Rocchi, Rev. Humbert Cleveland, 0. 

Roche, Miss Marie New York City 

Roche, Very Rev. Robert James... Milwaukee, Wis. 

Roche, Thomas A Asbury Park, N. J. 

Rock, Rev. Patrick M. J Louisville, Ky. 

RockhiU CoUege Ellicott City, Md. 

Rockwell, Mrs. Matilda E Roxbury, Mass. 

Rodgers, Dr. Charles W Dorchester, Mass. 

Rodgers, JohnC New York City 

Rodriguez, Very Rev, M. V Bengal, India 

Roe, Joseph A Detroit, Mich. 

Rogalski, Rev. Stan., C.R Chicago, lU. 

Rogers, John I Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rogers, Rev. WiUiam H Hartford, Conn. 

Rolfes, Henry G St. Louis, Mo. 

Roman Catholic High School, 

Trustees of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, San Francisco, Cal. 

Rosary Hill Home Hawthorne, N. Y. 

Rosenberg Library Galveston, Tex. 

Rosensteel, Rev. C. 0 Forest Glen, Md. 

Rosensteel, Rev. T. W Sharpsburg, Pa. 

Roth, Rev. Alfred A Rome, N. Y. 

Routt, Harvey John. Jacksonville, 111. 

Rowen, Henry S., M.D Brighton, Mass. 

Roy, Rev. Francis C., S.J El Paso, Texas 

Rudd, Charles B Kansas City, Mo. 

Rudge, George, Jr Youngstown, 0. 

Ruetermann, Very Rev. Jerome, 

C.P Mt. Adams, O. 

Russell, Rev. WiUiam T Baltimore, Md. 

Rutten, Rev. John H. C Bergenfield, N. J. 

Ryan, Anne Isabel Dubuque, la. 

Ryan, Rt. Rev. James, Bishop of 

Alton Alton, lU. 

Ryan, James K New York City 

Ryan, Rev. John Moberly, Mo. 


Ryan, Rev. John A., S.T.D. . . , St. Paul, Minn. 

Ryan, John D Butte, Mont. 

Ryan, Hon. J. D Saint John’s, NF. 

Ryan, Joseph T New York City 

Ryan, Rev. Martin, P.R Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ryan, Mary Lillian Saint Johnsbury, Vt. 

Ryan, Rev. P. T., P.P Renfrew, Ont., Canada 

Ryan, Rev. Thomas F Eddystone, Pa. 

Ryan, T. J Newark, N. J. 

Ryan, Thomas P New York City 

Ryan, William Port Chester, N. Y. 

Ryves, Rev. John Terre Haute, Ind. 

Sacred Heart Academy Boston, Mass. 

Sacred Heart Academy, Maryville, So. St. Louis, Mo. 
Sacred Heart Academy, 

Sault-au-Recollet, P. Canada 

Sacred Heart Church Tampa, Fla. 

Sacred Heart College Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Sacred Heart College San Francisco, Cal. 

Sacred Heart Convent Convent, La. 

Sacred Heart Convent Grand Coteau, La. 

Sacred Heart Convent, Rev. Mother 

M. O’Meara New York City 

Sacred Heart Review Boston, Mass. 

Sagerson, John L., M.D Johnstown Pa, 

St. Agnes’s Seminary Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Alphonsus’s Community New York City 

St- Anaclet, Rev. Mother Supr., 

Congregation de Notre Dame, 

Montreal P. Q., Canada 

St. Ann’s Academy Marlborough, Mass. 

St. Anthony’s Sanitarium, 

East Las Vegas, New Mexico 
St. Austin’s College of the Catholic 

University Brookland, D. C. 

St. Benedict’s Academy St. Mary’s, Pa. 

St. Benedict’s Abbey Atchison, Kans. 

St. Benedict’s College ” ” 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rt. Rev. 

B. J. McQuaid, D.D. Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Beuno’s College, Rev. John 

Clayton, S.J St. Asaph, Wales 

St. Bonaventure’s College, Rev. 

Brother P. J. Culhane St. John’s, NF. 

St. Bonaventure’s College, Very 
Rev. Joseph Butler, O.F.M. . . .Allegany, N. Y. 

St. Catherine’s Academy, Rev. 

Mother M. Magdalene Springfield, Ky. 

St. Charles’s College Ellicott City, Md. 

St. Cuthbert’s Grammar School, 

Rev. H. K. Mann Newcastle-on-Tyn^ England 

St. Edward’s College Austin, Tex. 

St. Eunan’s College,' Letterkenny, 

Co. Donegal, Ireland 

St. Francis’s Church Library Phelps, N. Y. 

St. Francis of Assisi High School, Germantown Pa. 

St. Francis’s College Trenton, N. J. 

St. Francis Xavier’s Academy . . ..Vicksburg, Miss. 

St. Gabriel’s High School New York City 

St. Ignatius’s College, Rev. H. J. 

Dumbach, S.J Chicago, 111. 

St. Ignatius’s College San Francisco, Cal. 

St. John’s College Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John’s University Collegeville, Minn. 

St. John Berchman’s College Toledo, O. 

St. John the Baptist School Jefferson, Wis. 

St. Joseph’s Academy St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Joseph’s Asylum New York City 

St. Joseph’s Church New Orleans, La, 

St. Joseph’s CoUege Collegeville, Ind. 

St. Joseph’s CoUege Darjeeling, India 

St. Joseph’s CoUege Trichinopoly, India 

St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Joseph’s Institute for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf 

Mutes (Ellen E. Cloak) Westchester, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary Nottingham, 0. 
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St. Joseph’s Seminary Dunwoodie, N. Y. 

St. Lawrence’s College Mt. Calvary, Wis. 

St. Louis University St- Louis, Slo. 

St. Louis University, Students’ 

Library St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Mary of Loretto Academy. . . .Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Mary’s Academy (2 sets) . . . Burlington, Vt. 

St. Mary’s Academy Deer Lodge, Mont. 

St. Mary’s College Oakland, Cal. 

St. Mary’s College Library . . . . St. Mary’s, Kansas 

St. Mary’s College, Students’ Li- 
brary ” ” ” 

St. Mary’s School, Rev. L. I. Bran- 

cheau Lansing, Mich. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Fathers’ Li- 
brary Baltimore, Md. 

St. Mary’s Seminary Cleveland, O. 

St. Mary’s Seminary Perryville, Mo. 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 

St. Michael’s Home. . Glen Ridge, S. I., N. Y. 
St. Michael’s Passionist Monas- 


tery, Rev. Bertrand Barry, C.P., W. Hoboken, N. J. 
St. Michael’s Presentation Con- 
vent New York City 

St. Paul Seminary Library St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Philomena’s Industrial School, Louisville, Ky. 

St. Procopius’s College Lisle, 111. 

St. Stanislaus’s Novitiate Brooklyn, 0. 

St. Stanislaus’s Seminary Florissant, Mo. 

St. Stephen’s Church New Orleans, La. 

St. Teresa’s School St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Thomas’s Homiletic and Liter- 
ary Society Beatty, Pa- 
st. Thomas’s Manor Bel Alton, Md. 

St. Vincent’s Archabbey Beatty, Pa. 

St. Vincent’s College Chicago, 111. 

St. Vincent’s College Los Angeles, Cal. 

St. Vincent’s Missionary Home. . . Springfield, Mass. 

St. Walburg’s Convent Covingtom Ky. 

St. Xavier’s College Bombay, India 

Salley, Rev. Michael, LL.D Newburg, N. Y. 

Salter, Rev. John Baptist. . . . Spring Valley, N. Y. 

Sampson, Rev. Robert Oakland, Cal. 

Sando, M.ichael F Scranton, Pa. 

San Francisco Public Library. . .. San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary San Anselmo, Cal. 

Santa Maria Italian Educational 


Industrial Home Cincinnati, 0. 

Savage, Rev. D Montgomery, Ala. 

Savs, Rev. Mathias Delano, Minn. 

Saxton, Mary A New York City 

Scanlan, Philip C .... St. Louis, Mo. 

Scannell, Rt. Rev. Richard, Bishop 
of Omaha Omaha, Neb. 

Schadewell, Rev. G. X Albany, Ga. 

Schaefer. Rev. F., D.D St. Paul, Minn. 

Schauf, Rev. J. A. . Abilene, Texas 

Scheppach, Rev. Victorin, S.J. . . .Buffalo, N. Y. 

Schickel, William .New York City 

Schinner, Rt. Rev. A. F., Bishop 
of Superior . . .Superior, Wis. 

Schleicher, Rev. George J. F. . . . Lancaster Wis. 

Schlingmann, Rev. Eusebius, O.F.M., New York City 

Schmitt, Dyonis Decatur, Ind. 

Schmitt, Rev. John A Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Schneider, Frederick J. G St. Joseph, Mo. 

Schneider, Rev. Fred. M., 

Winfield Junction, L. I., N. Y. 

Schoenhoeft, Very Rev. John F., Cincinnati, 0. 

Scholastica, Rev. Mother M., Sis- 
ters of Charity Kingston, Ont., Can. 

Scholastica, Rev. Mother M., 

O.S.B. , Convent of the Immacu- 
late Conception Ferdinand, Ind. 

School Sisters of Notre Dame, 

Academy of Our Lady Chicago, 111. 


School Sisters of Notre Dame, 

Institute of Notre Dame . . . Baltimore, Md. 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, 

Mother House Milwaukee, Wis. 

School Sisters of Notre Dame. . . St. Louis, Mo. 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, St. 

Mary’s Academy. . . . Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
School Sisters of St. Francis, St. 

Joseph’s Convent Milwaukee, Wis. 

Schopp, Adam A New York City 

Schreiber, Rev. John M Detroit, Mich. 

Schreiner, F. C. L Orange, N. J. 

Schrembs, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph, 

V.G Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Schuhmann, Rev. George W., D.D., Louisville, Ky. 

Schulte, Rev. Edward F Jersey City, N. J. 

Schulte, Rev. F Remsen, la. 

Schulte, J. I Washington, D. C. 

Schumacher, Rev. Anthony. . . . Read City, Mich. 

Schumacl^ Rev. Ambrose College Point, L. I. 

Schwarz, Rev. Celestine John . St. Magdalene, Ind. 
Schwebach, Rt. Rev. James, 

Bishop of La Crosse La Crosse, Wis. 

Schwertner, Rev. Aug. J West Park, O. 

ScoUard, Rt. Rev. D. J., Bishop 

of Sault Ste. Marie, North Bay, Ont., Canada 

Scott, Hon. Joseph Los Angeles, Cal. 

Scott, Hon. R. W Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Scotti, Very Rev. Peter New Orleans, La. 

Scoville, Robert Chapin ville. Conn. 

Scully, P. J New York City 

Seep, Joseph Titusville, Pa. 

Seibertz, Rev. William F., R.D., Tell City, Ind. 

Seitz, J. J Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Selinger, Rev. Joseph, D.D Jefferson City, Mo. 

Semmes, Raphael T Savannah, Ga. 

Seroczynski, Rev. Felix Thomas. N. Judson, Ind. 
Servants of Mary. .East St. Louis and Enfield, 111. 

Servite Fathers Chicago, 111. 

Servite Fathers of the Assump- 
tion Church ” 

Sesnon, Rev. JohnT St. Louis, Mo. 

Seton Hall College So. Orange, N. J. 

Shanley, Rt. Rev. John, Bishop of 

Fargo Fargo, N. Dak. 

Shanley, Michael J New York City 

Shanley, Thomas J ” ” ” 

Shannon, Rev. Thomas F Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shaw, Rev. John J Lowell, Mass. 

Shaw, Very Rev. Thomas A., C.M., 

La Salle, lU. 

Shea, Rev. E. J St. Louis, Mo. 

Shea, Rev. H. M Chicago, lU. 

Shea, William F Ashland, Wis. 

Sheahan, Rev. Joseph F Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Sheedy, Bryan De F., M.D New York City 

Sheedy, Rev. Morgan M., LL D. . Altoona, Pa. 

Sheehan, Rev. M Harper’s Ferry, la. 

Sheehan, Rt. Rev. R. A., Bishop 
of Waterford and Lismore. .. .Waterford, Ireland 


Sheehan, William F New York City 

Sheehan, Rev. WiUiam F., M.R.. .West Troy, N. Y. 

Sherer, Joseph Peter Zanesville, O. 

Sherry, Rev. William Thomas. . . . Springfield, Mass. 

Shewbridge, P. F Chicago, 111. 

Shewbridge, Rev. Thomas R ” ” 

Shields, Patrick Mansfield, Mass. 

Shipman, Andrew J New York City 

Shriver, C. Columbus Baltimore, Md. 

Shriver, Thomas Herbert Union Mills, Md. 

Silo, James P New York City 

Sinkmajer, Rev. Joseph. . . .East Islip, L. I., N. Y. 

Sinnott, Rev. James P Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sisters of Charity, St. Joseph’s 

Academy Greensburg, Pa. 

Sisters of Charity, Sacred Heart 
Academy Missoula, Mont. 
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Sisters of Charity, St. James’s 

Hospital Butte, Mont. 

Sisters of Charity, St. Gabriel’s 

Academy . . New York City 

Sisters of Charity, Novitiate Li- 
brary, Mt. St. Vincent ” ” 

Sisters of Charity, Convent Li- 

brary, Mt. St. Vincent ” ” 

Sisters of Charity Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 

Sisters of Charity, St. Vincent’s 

Convent St. John, N. B., Canada 

Sisters of Charity of the B.V.M., 

Mt. Carmel Dubuque, la. 

Sisters of Charity of the B.V.M., 

St. Mary’s High School. Chicago, 111. 

Sisters of the Congregation de 
Notre Dame, Villa Barlow 

Academy St. Albans, Vt. 

Sisters of the Good Shepherd Brooklyn, N.^ Y. 

Sisters of the Good Shepherd. . . . New York City 

Sisters of the Good Shepherd Portland, Ore. 

Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus — Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus, 

Visitation School Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. . Sharon Hill, Pa- 
Sisters of the Holy Cross, St. Mary’s 

Academy (2 sets) Notre Dame, Ind. 

Sisters of the Holy Cross Salt Lake City, Utah 

Sisters of the Holy Family San Francisco, Cal. 

Sisters of the Holy Humility of Mary Villa Maria, Pa. 
Sisters of the Holy Humility of 
Mary, Academy of Mary Imma- 
culate Canton, 0. 

Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus 

and Mary Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus 

and Mary Portland, Ore. 

Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus 

and Maiy Oakland, Cal. 

Sistera of the Holy Names of Jesus 

and Maiy San Francisco, Cal. 

Sisters of Jesus-Mary Fall River, Mass. 

Sisters of Loretto Loretto, Col. 

Sisters of Loretto, St. Joseph’s 

Academy El Paso, Texas 

Sisters of Mercy, Mercy Hospital, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Sisters of Mercy Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sisters of Mercy Buffalo, N . Y. 

Sisters of Mercy Joplin, Mo. 

Sisters of Mercy, Mt. St. Mary’s. . . Manchester, N. H. 

Sisters of Mercy New Orleans, La. 

Sisters of Mercy Worcester, Mass. 

Sisters of Mercy Mafeking, So. Africa 

Sisters of Mercy, St. Joseph’s Academy, Titusville, Pa. 
Sisters of Misericorde, Misericor- 

dia Hospital New York City 

Sisters of Nazareth Chicago, 111. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Sixth St. . .Cincinnati, O. 

Sisters of Notre Dame Cleveland, O. 

Sisters of Notre Dame Columbus, 0. 

Sisters of Notre Dame Covington, Ky. 

Sisters of Notre Dame Reading, 0. 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Trinity 

College Washington, D. C. 

Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, Dayton, 0. 

Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, 

Convent of St. Clare Hartwell, O. 

Sisters of Providence. . . St. Mary of the Woods, Ind. 
Sisters of Providence of Kentucky, 

^ Community Library Newport, Ky. 

Sisters of Providence of Kentucky, 

Novitiate Library Newport, Ky. 

Sisters of St. Ann Daw^son, Y. T, Canada. 

Sisters of St. Dominic, Mt. St. 

Dominic’s Academy Caldwell, N. J. 

Sisters of St. Dominic, Holy Cross 
Convent Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Sisters of St. Francis Dubuque, la. 

Sisters of St. Francis, Academy of 

O. L. of Lourdes. ... .Rochester, Minn. 

Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi . St. Francis, Wis. 
Sisters of St. Francis of Mary Im- 
maculate Joliet, 111. 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Teresa’s 

Academy Kansas City, Mo. 

Sisters of St. Joseph London, Ont., Canada 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Mt. St. 

Joseph’s College . Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Mt. St. Joseph 

Normal Institute ” ” 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Nazareth 

Academy Rochester, N. Y. 

Sisters of St. Joseph St. Augustine, Fla. 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Joseph’s 

Academy St. Louis, Mo. 

Sisters of St. Joseph ” ” ” 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Joseph’s 

Convent Troy, N. Y. 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Joseph’s 

Academy West Park, O. 

Sisters of St. Mary, Academy of 

the Sacred Heart. . . , Waco, Texas 

Sisters of the Sacred Heart of 

Mary, St. Mary’s School L. I. City, N. Y. 

Sisters of the Third Order of St. 

Dominic, St. Clara College Sinsinawa, Wis. 

Sisters of the Third Order Regular 

of St. Francis Oldenburg, Ind. 

Sisters of the Visitation, De Sales 

Heights Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Sisters of the Visitation Evanston, 111. 

Sisters of the Visitation, Academy 

of the Visitation St. Louis, Mo. 

Sisters of the Visitation Mobile, Ala. 

Sister Superior, Ladycliff Acad- 
emy Highland Falls, N, Y. 

Sister Superior, Loretto Academy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sisters, Servants of the Immacu- 
late Heart of ‘Mary, St. Mary’s 

College Monroe, Mich. 

Sitterding, Frederick Richmond, Va. 

Skinner, Henry Whipple Detroit, Mich. 

Slater, John New York City 

Slattery, John R., M.D So. Boston, Mass. 

Slattery, Rev. Richard New Hampton, la. 

Slaven, Rev. William H Whitesboro, N. Y. 

Sloane, Charles W Sands Point, L. I., N. Y. 

Sloane, T. O’Connor So. Orange, N. J. 

Small, Augustus D., Head Master, 

High School South Boston, Mass. 

Smead, Mrs. Wesley Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Smith, B. J Decatur, Ind. 

Smith, Rev. Charles A Westfield, N. J. 

Smith, David C Centennial P. 0., Pa. 

Smith, Frank W New York City 

Smith, James B Burlingame, Cal. 

Smith, Rev. James J Paterson, N. J. 

Smith, James, Jr Newark, N. J. 

Smith, Rev. James P Belleville, N. J. 

Smith, Rev. JohnT Omaha, Neb. 

Smith, Rev. Joseph P New York City 

Smith, Joseph M Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, Peter Norfolk, Va. 

Smith, Rev. P. W Jersey City, N. J. 

Smith, Rev. Thomas P Northboro, Mass. 

Smith, Rev. T. P Altoona, Pa. 

Smith, Walter George Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smitz, Rev. Adolph M West De Here, Wis. 

Smulski, John F Chicago, 111. 

Smyth, Rev. P. J Auburn, N. Y. 

Smyth, Rev. Hugh P Evanston, 111. 

Snyder, Charles J Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sollier, Rev. J. F., S.M., D.D Brookland, D. C. 

Somple, Rev. Henry V Walsh, Wis. 
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Souby, Rev. Andrew W Morgan City, La. 

Speidel, Rev. Fidelis, C.SS.R New York City 

Spelman, Rev. E. J. . New Castle, Ind. 

Spence Library, Union Theological 

Seminary Richmond, Va. 

Spensley, Rev. Jolin, D.D Troy, N. Y. 

Sperling, Rev. Alfred M., Leek, Staffordshire, England 

Stack, Rev. Richard Oakland, Cal. 

Stadelman, Rev. William F., C.S.Sp. 

. Rock Castle, Va. 

Stafford, Rev. D. J., D.D Washington, D. C. 

Stanbrook Abbey Worcester, England 

Stapleton, John A., M.D Rochester, N. Y. 

Stapleton, Rev. John H Hartford, Conn. 

Stang, Rt. Rev. William, Bishop of 

Fall River Fall River, Mass. 

Stecher, Rev. Alois, M.R . . . Newark, N. J. 

Stein, Jacob Virginia, Minn. 

Stenmans, Rev. Theodore C.J.A. .Gretna, La 
Stetter, Rev. Charles V., D.D . Kentland, Ind. 

Storrow, James J Boston, Mass. 

Straub enmuller, Gustave. . . New York City 

Strittmatter, Rev. Agatho, O S.B. Boulder, Col. 

Stubbs, Charles J Galveston, Texas 

Students’ Library, Holy Cross Col- 
lege Worcester, Mass. 

Students’ Library, St. Ignatius’s 

College Chicago, lU. 

Sturm, Rev. Edmund M., S.J., 

Holy Trinity Church Boston, Mass. 

Sughrue, M. J ” ” 

Sullivan, Very Rev. D. F., P.R. ..Hannibal, Mo. 

Sullivan, Andrew T Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sullivan, Rev. Francis J New York City 

Sullivan, Francis J Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sullivan, Francis W Duluth, Minn. 

Sullivan, Rev. Henry A Danvers, Mass. 

Sullivan, J. A Richmond, Ky. 

Sullivan, Rev. J. A Jersey City, N. J. 

Sullivan, John A Boston, Mass. 

Sullivan, Mrs, John ” ” 

Sullivan, Rev. Michael A Hartford, Conn. 

Sullivan, Rev. William P San Francisco, Cal. 

Superior, St. Patrick’s Residence, 

S.J Pueblo, Col. 

Suprenant, Rev. J. B Manistee, Mich. 

Suttner, Dr. C. N Walla WaUa, Wash. 

S vrdlik, Rev. F Cedar Rapids, la. 

Sweeney, Rev. Edwin M New York City 

Sweeney, Eugene ” ” ” 

Swift, Rt. Rev. John J., Mgr Troy, N. Y. 

Synan, Miss Mary A Pittsfield, Mass. 

Synott, Rt. Rev. Mgr. John, V.G . .Hartford, Conn. 

Syracuse Public Library Syracuse, N. Y. 

Taaffe, Very Rev. Mgr. Thomas. .Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tack, Theodore E New York City 

Tague, Ernest Antone Cookville, 0. 

Talley, Alfred J New York City 

TaUon, Rev. P. W St. Louis, Mo. 

Tamowski, Rev. S., O.M.C., S.T.P., Holyoke, Mass. 
Taylor, Rev.M. A.,LL.D.,(2 sets). New York City 
Teeling, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Arthur J., 

D.D., P.R Lynn, Mass. 

Tennian, Rev. J. C., P.R Pawtucket, R. I. 

Te Pas, Very Rev. J. A., Ph.D. . .Cleveland, O. 
Teresa, Rev. Mother M., Prov. 

Sisters of St. Mary of Namur — Buffalo, N. Y. 

Teman, Gerald B., LL.B Halifax, N. S. 

Terstegge, Henry Louisville, Ky. 

Thebaud, Paul Gilbert White Plains, N. Y. 

Theis, Rev. John B., S.J., St. 

Ignatius’s College Cleveland, O. 

Thill, Rev. Dominic F Sheboygan, Wis. 

Thomas, Sister M., 

St. Benedict’s Academy, Louisville, Ky. 

Thompson, Thomas P New Orleans, La. 

Thorne, Francis D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Thornton, Rev. Thomas A New York City 

Tierney, Rev. John D Charlestown, Mass. 

Tierney, Rev. John J., A.M., D.D., Emmitsburg, Md. 

Tierney, Matthew J . Babylon, N. Y. 

Tierney, Rt. Rev. Michael, Bishop 

of Hartford (3 sets) Hartford, Conn. 

Tierney, Myles New York City 

Tilghman, Frederick Boyd ” ” ” 

Timmes, John F., B.A Brooklyn, N- Y. 

Timmes, Joseph J., M.A ” ” 

Timmins, Rev. James Chester, Pa. 

Tobp, Bernard J Duluth, Minn. 

Tobin, Richard San Mateo, Cal. 

Toher, Rev. E Leominster, Mass. 

Toledo Public Library. . . . Toledo, O. 

Tomaszewski, Rev. C., C.SSp.. .Pittsburg, Pa. 
Toohill, Rev. John William. . . .Kingsley, la. 

Toomey, Mrs. P. J St. Louis, Mo. 

Torpey, Rev. W. J Mason City, la. 

Towle, P. J St. Paul, Minn. 

Tracey, Mrs. Hermine Albany, N. Y. 

Tracy, Ira Otis, M.D Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tragesser, Rev. Louis A., S.M., 

St. Mary’s Institute Dayton, 0. 

Travers, Vincent P New York City 

Trayling, Rev. James Anselm, 

Port Colbume, Ont., Canada 

Treiber, Rev. C Canton, 0. 

Troy, Rev. James B Norwood, Mass. 

TuUy, Rev. John F Cranston, R. I. 

Turner, Rt. Rev. W Dumfries, Scotland 

Turner, Rev. WiUiam St. Paul, Minn. 

Turrish, Henry Duluth, Minn. 

Twomey, John S New Rochelle, N. Y. 

UUo, Lorenzo, LL.D Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Union Free Library Albany, N. Y. 

University of Chicago Library Chicago, 111. 

University of Penn. Library Philadelphia, Pa. 

UrsuUne Academy Cleveland, 0. 

Ursuline Academy Chatham, Ont., Canada 

Ursuline Academy St. Martin, 0. 

Ursuline Academy . . .Villa Angela, Nottingham, O. 

Ursuline Convent New Orleans, La. 

Ursuline Nuns St. Louis, Mo. 

Ursuline Nuns Tiffin, Ohio 

Ursuline Sisters Youngstown, 0- 

Ursuline Sisters St. Matthew, Ky. 

Valerius, Rev. Ferdinand Columbus, 0. 

Valiquette, Rev. Alfred H., O.S, A., Waterford, N. Y. 

Van Antwerp, Rev. F. J Detroit, Mich. 

Vandebilt, Rev. August Delcambre, La. 

Van de Casteele, Rev. L. Francis. .Institute, Wis. 

Van den Hende, Rev. John Bartlesville, I. Ty. 

Van der Heyden, Rev. J Louvain, Belgium 

Van de Moortel, Rev. Theoph Turgeon, N. B. 

Van der Sanden, Very Rev. Henry, St. Louis, Mo. 
Van de Yen, Rt. Rev. Cornelius, 

Bishop of Natchitoches Natchitoches, La. 

Van De Vyver, Rt. Rev. A. , Bishop 

of Richmond Richmond, Va. 

Van Dyke, Rev. Ernest., Detroit, Mich. 

Van Treeck, Rev. Joseph A. . . . Cross Plains, Wis. 

VanTreeck, Rev. J. P Sheboygan, Wis. 

Vamagiris, Rev. V., Ph.D Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Varrie, E. T Kimberley, So. Africa 

Vaughan, Rt. Rev. Mgr. John S., 

Canon Rome, Italy 

Venn, Charles, M.D. Chicago, 111. 

Verbrugghe, Rev. Emil Shoshone, Idaho 

Verdaguer, Rt. Rev. Peter, V.Ap. 

of Brownsville Laredo, Texas 

Verkamp, Joseph B Cincinnati, Ohio 

Vincent, Sister Mary, St. Catherine’s 

Academy Lexington, Ky. 

Vincent, Rev. William J New Orleans, La, 

Visitation Convent St. Paul, Minn. 

Vogelwede, Charles J Decatur, Ind. 
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Vogt, Theodore S 

Vufbert, Rev. A. J. B., S.S Menlo Park, Cal.. 

Waddia L. M Armadanbad, india 

Waechter, Rev, Joseph R TiiSn, O. 

Wagner, Rev. Francis J Kersey, Pa. 

Wagner Rev. Ph. M Sheboygan Wis. 

Walbuig, Rev. A. H Cincinnati, O. 

Walcher, Rev. James Tintah, Minn. 

WaU, Edmond, Jr Torrington Conn. 

Wallace, Rev. Thomas A S. Orange, N. J. 

Wallace, Very Rev. Mgr. Thomas H., Lewiston, Me. 
Wallischeck, Rev. Peter, O.F.M., 

St. Anthony's College Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Walsh, Rev. Daniel Buffalo, N. Y. 

Walsh, Rev. David J Tarentum Pa. 

Walsh, Mrs. Edward, Jr St. Louis, Mo. 

Walsh, Frank Newark, N. J. 

Walsh, Rev. James C Providence, R. I. 

Walsh, James J.,M.D New York City 

Walsh, Rev. James T Kansas City, Mo. 

Walsh, Rt. Rev. Mgr. John Troy, N. Y. 

WMsh, Julius S St. Louis, Mo 

Walsh, Rev. Michael J., S.T.L.. . .San Rafael, Cal. 

Walsh, Rev. Michael L Albany, N. Y. 

Walsh, Nicholas J Cincirmati, O. 

Walsh, Richard L Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Walsh, Rev. Thomas Norfolk, Neb. 

Walsh, Rev. William H., S.J New York City 

Walsh, Rev. William P De Graff, Minn. 

Walshe, Rev. R. F East Hampton, Mass. 

Wang, Rev. Erik A Bergen, Norway 

Ward, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Bernard. .. . .Ware, England 
Ward, Hon. George Cabot. . . .San Juan, Porto Rico 

Ward, Rev. Hugh B Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Warren, Schuyler N New York City 

Waters, Rev, John Astoria, Ore. 

Waters, Rev. John A Port Chester, N. Y. 

Watterson, A. V. D,, LL.D Pittsburg, Pa. 

Watts, Dr. John Augustine . .Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Weadock, Thomas A. E., LL.B. . Detroit, Mich. 

Webber, Charles A Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Webeler, Rev. A Sheboj^gan, Mich. 

Weiss, Rev. George A Louisville, Ky. 

Welch, Mrs. Andrew. San Francisco, Cal. 

Welch, John R Indianapolis,^ Ind. 

Welp, Rev. Francis Elizabeth, Minn. 

Welsh, Thos. J San Francisco, Cal. 

Werder, Dr. X. 0 Pittsburg, Pa. 

Weschler, Rev. Andrew J Meadville, Pa. 

Wemz, Very Rev. Francis S., S.J.Rome, Italy 
Wessling, Heniy Boston, Mass. 


Whalen, John New York City 

Wheaton, Mrs. Caroline T Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Whelan, Rev. I. P Newark, N. J. 

White, W. T Knoxville, Tenn. 

Acting, Hon. William Holyoke, Mass. 

Widman, Rev. Edward G Limestone, N. Y. 

Widmann, Rev. J. S Sandusky, O. 

Wienker, Very Rev. H. C., V.F. . . Eleanor, Pa. 
Wieneke, Rev. John C., St. Francis 

Library • . Dyers ville, la. 

Wiesmann, Rev. Cliarles J Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wilhere, Maurice F Philadelphia, Pa. 

Willcox, James M Villanova, Pa. 

Williams, Most Rev. John J., 

Archbishop of Boston Boston, Mass. 

Willis, Mrs. Alexandrine M Detroit, Mich. 

Wilson, William Garrick Cleveland, O. 

W^inkler, Rev, George Brookville, Pa. 

Winship, Katherine Dillon Ross Station, Cal. 

Winters, Rev. James F Ithaca, N. Y. 

Winters, Rev. Peter C Hawley, Pa. 

Woelfel, Rev. Louis M Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wolters, Rev. Theodore A Anna wan, 111, 

Wonderly, Rev. Ignatius J Cleveland, O. 

Wood, Eleanor T Norfolk, Va. 

Woodlock, Thomas F New York City 

Woodstock College (2 sets) Woodstock, Md. 

Worcester Free Public Library. . . Worcester, Mass. 

Worley, W. H., M. D Nodaway, la. 

Wren, 'Peter W Bridgeport, Conn. 

Xavier, Rev. Mother M., Mercy 

Hospital Denver, Col. 

Xenophon, Rev. Brother, F.S.C., ^ 

St. Vincentes Orphan Asylum . .St. Vincent, Cal. 

Yager, Herman J Decatur, Ind. 

Yale Divinity School, Trowbridge 

Reference Library New Haven, Conn, 

Yale University Library ” ” ” 

Yawman, Philip H .Rochester, N. Y. 

Young Men's Catholic Association, Boston, Mass. 
Young JMen's Sodality Library... -St. Louis, Mo. 

Y. M. T. A. B. and L. Society. .Wallingford, Conn. 

Zeller, Rev. Anthony J Philadelphia, Pa. 

Zierolf, Rev. William C Canton, O. 

Zimmer, Rev. Joseph J Raritan, N. J. 

Zimmermann, George M Buffalo, N. Y. 

Zinger, Very Rev. A. L., C.R., St. 

Jerome's College Berlin, Ont-, Canada 

Zoeller, Rev. Andrew C Louisville, Ky. 

Zubrycki, Rev. Joseph N Delancey, Pa, 

Zupan, Rev, F. Cyril, O.S.B Pueblo, Colo. 
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